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PREFACE.      ^^ 


"We  are  now  brought  to  the  close  of  the  First  Volume  of  the  Hif- 
ODRDER.      The  friends  .  of  Botanic  Medicine,  of  the  Thorasonian 
Scho6l,^mu8t  be  fully  apprized  that  we  have  had  to  encounter  many 
difBcuities.     We  have  been  pursiiinflf  a  new  and  untrodden  path,  in 
attempting  to  difluse  the  knowledii;e  ol  the  Thonisonian  System  by 
means  of  a  Periodical  devoted  exclusively  t »  that  purpose.     At  our 
commencement,  the  Eclectic  of  Mr.  Howard  was  slartec>to  oppose  us 
with  a  head  wind.     He  had  published  a  voluminous  work  ol  "  New 
Views,"  on  the  subject  of  Botanic  Medicine,  entitled  ^'Mimjyiovea 
S'ys/em,"  &c.,  clamiing  to  be  a  ''  New  Theory  of  Medicine.*'    The 
most  untiring  efforts  were  made  to  conviict  the  world  that  the  works 
of  Dr.  Thc^nson  were  grossly  defective— Thai  his  Theory  was  erro- 
neous, an^"  his  prescriptions  deficient— Thai  this  "  hn proved  Sys- 
tem" liad  progressed  so  much  beyond  him  as  to  leave  his  "rights 
and  privileges  untouched."    The  distinguishing  talents  of  Harvey  D. 
Liltle,  Esq^  from  motives  of  interest  no  doubt,  were  faithfully  devoted 
tolihe  cause  of  his  father-in-law.      This  unpleasant  controversy  gra-' 
dosi^  subsided,  and  we  were  vain  enough  to  suppose  that,  on  the 
cardinal  points,  on  which  we  were  at  variance,  tlie  victory  was  our 
OWlU     CommunicaVuins  poured  in  from  all  quarters  assuring  us  that 
no  **  New  Views"  would  be  able  to  work  their  way  to  the  patting 
dov^n  the  Sysleip  of  Dr.  lliomson.     It  stood  on  too  firm  a  basis  t0 
be  superseded  or  overthrown  by  innovation   or  professions  of  im- 
provement.    We  were  assured  that  the  principles  which,  fronj  the 
beginning,  had  governed  the  practice  of  Dr.  Thomson,  had  stood  the 
test  of  experience  and  observation.     Thomsonians  refused  to  adopt 
"  New  Views"  or  new  prescriptions,  unless  sustained  by  less  suspi^ 
MouB,  more  disinterested  and  unequivocal  testimony,  concerning 
their  peculiar  and  distinj^uishing  excellency. 

In  managing  the  Howard  controversy,  many  would  have  urged 
us  on  to  perpetual  war.  Others  were  oflcuded,  and  thought  it  time 
and  labor  thrown  away ;  that  all  opposition,  originating  under  such 
circumstances,  if  let  alone,  would  die  a  natural  death. 

We  of  couse  found  a  difficulty  to  suit  the  views  aud  feelings  of  all 
in  that  immense  body  of  subscribers  that  have  patronized  the  work. 
In  order  to  abandon  the  quarrel  so  unpropitious  to  the  parties,  we 
were  obliged  to  suppress  the  publication  of  some  valuable  com- 
munications. The  writers  will  here  learn  our  apology,  and,  as  we 
never  questioned  the  purity  of  their  motives,  clearness  of  their 
illustrations,  the  strength  of  their  arguments,  or  elegance  of  their  dic- 
tion, Ihey  will  please  now  to  be  charitable  enough  to  believe  that  it 
wa9  ;aot*becaQfle  our  sentimenti  did  not  accord  with  thevs,  bm  tni* 
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cause  of  our  unfeigned  desire  to  follow  peace  with  all  men,  by  all  ra- 
tional means  in  our  power,  that  they  have  been  refused  a  place  in  the 

Recorder. 

We  feel  inexpressible  consolation  in  the  assurance  given  us,  by 
so  many  of  our  readers,  that  wu  have  so  far  progressed  to  their  satis- 
faction. We  question  wliether  any  work  of  equal  size  in  the  United 
States  contains  so  ixreat  a  quantity  of  original  matter,  or  so  large  a 
portion  ot  editorial  labor.  None  can  desire  more  sincerely  to  be  per- 
manently useful  to  the  patrons. 

The  period  at  which  the  publication  of  the  Recorder  commenc- 
ed, gave  an  importance  to  the  plan  seldom  realized.  The  public  at- 
tention was  just  beginning  to  be  turned  in  earnest  to  Botanic  inquiries, 
and  the  Thomsonian  Practice,  in  a  special  manner,  was  rearing  up  its 
head  from  a  state  of  long  depression,  and  shedding,  with  increasing 
lustre,  its  benign  influence  on  the  wide  community. 

Though  our  prospects  at  the  beginning  were  discouraging,  we 
leaned  confidently  on  the  prowess  o!  truth  and  the  good  understand- 
ing of  the  people,  and  our  patronage  has  increased  daily,  and  we 
are  confident  that  very  few  periodicals  have  an  equally  extensive  cir- 
culation. 

The  advantages  of  a  periodical  work  on  Botanic  medicine,  and 
spceially  devotedto  the  Thomsonian  System,  must  be  obvious  to  njl 
who  have  attentively  reflected  on  the  subject.  Some  men  a^ 
destitute  of  any  opinion  of  their  own  in  Law,  Physic,  or  D'V.niti>^ 
They  do  not  make  it  their  business  to  think  ;  they  prefer  to%ay 
the  Lawyer,  tl.e  Doctor,  and  the  Priest,  to  tJiink  for  them.  T^p^t- 
sonsof  tliat  description  we  would  say,  that  we  do  not  believe  theywill 
receive  innch  benefit  from  our  publication.  It  is  the  reading,  reflect- 
ing, inquiring,  noble-minded  part  of  our  community  that  we  look  to 
for  converts  to  llie  System — these  are  the  hearts  of  oak  that  sustain 
the  cause. 

Since  the  Recorder  has  been  put  in  circulation,  it  has  given  an 
impulse  to  Thomsonianism  that  it  never  received  before.  The  ene- 
mies oi  the  cause  have  doubled  their  diligence.  Invention  has 
been  on  the  alert.  Envy  has  reared  its  srtakey  crest,  and  hollow, 
black-hearted  malice  yawned  terribly,  but  it  has  travelled  on  with  re- 
sistless strides.  It  is  maktng  its  way  from  town  to  town,  and  from  city 
to  city.  The  sons  of  science  and  humani!}^  in  multitudes,  espouse  the 
great  ard  good  cause.  The  successlulness  of  the  practice  defies 
contradiction  and  insures  its  ultimate  triumph  against  tlic  opposing  in- 
terest of  the  Learned  Faculty,  and  the  credulity  of  their  uninformed 
and  bigotted  adherents. 

The  Recorder  is  designed  to  concentrate  to  a  focus  the  labors,  the 
experience,  the  observations,  and  the  intelligence  of  the  great  Botanic 
family.  Our  ideas  are  not  circumscribed  to  the  mere  extension  or 
the  circulation  of  this  work.  No  :  but  we  wish  greatly  to  augment 
the  number  and  importance  of  the  comnmnications  designed  tor  our 
pages. 
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Oar  position  before  the  public  brings  to  oar  minds  the  sajing  ot 
one  of  our  countrymen,  a  gentleman  of  talents  and  celebrity  in  the 
learned  and  political  circles,  whn  was  an  editor,  and  placed  in  some- 
wh:it  of  a  similar  condition.  "Substantial  discoveries  and  improve- 
ments may  generally  be  exhibited,"  says  he,  *^  in  a  few  words,  and 
ought  always  to  be  made  known  in  that  sicnple,  cheap  and  expeditious 
manner  which  belongs  alone  to  periodical  publications.  Voluminous 
and  i«ystematic  works,  the  bene^ts  of  oral  instruction  and  individual 
correspondence,  are  often  inaccessible  to  persons  who  are  ardent  in 
the  pursuit  of  knowledge ;  but  of  the  source  we  here  recommend,  all 
may  participate  who  feel  a  disposition  to  cnciuire. 

"The  prevalence  of  this  kind  of  publications,  marks  an  era  in  the 
history  of  the  human  mind.  To  cultivate  or  neglect  them,  may  well 
be  considered,  at  present,  as  a  test  of  the  progress  or  torpor  oi  socie- 
ty. Their  influence  on  the  scientific  body  may  be  compared  to  that  of 
the  arteries  in  the  animal  body,  which  carry  nourishment,  warmth, 
and  life  to  the  most  distant  parts.  Or,  rather,  they  may  be  described, 
perhaps  with  more  propriety,  as  the  great  conductors  by  which 
knowledge  is  transmitted,  with  electric  velocity,  through  the  civilized 
wcrld." 

In  selecting  for  publication  from  the  great  mass  ol  materials  com- 
mitted to  our  trust,  and  submitted  indefinitely  to  our  disposal,  we  are 
governed  by  an  invariable  rn'.e  :  The  recital  of  facts,  of  experience, 
and  the  result  of  candid  enquiry,  and  impartial  observation,  have  al- 
ways been  preferred.  This  is  also  the  rule  we  prescribe  lor  ourselves 
to  regulate  our  future  conduct. 

We  feel  under  particular  obligations  to  those  whose  communica- 
tions have  contributed  extensively  to  the  utility  of  the  Recorder,  and 
constiiute  its  principal  ornaments.  We  are  happy  in  the  confidence, 
that  readers  of  taste  and  discfTnment  will  find  some  things  that  will 
be  resid  with  hitercst  for  centuries  to  come,  and  which,  lor  intrinsic 
excellence,  are  seldom  exceeded  in  works  of  any  kind. 

We  wish  ever  to  be  mindful  of  the  emptiness,  vanity,  and  decep- 
tion of  mere  hypothesis  and  conjecture,  and  the  perpetuity  and  excel- 
lency, ol  those  discoveries  and  observations  that  rest  on  the  broad 
imperishablt;  basis  of  eternal  truth  and  nature. 

The  period  of  our  editorial  labors  has  been  eminently  distinguish- 
ed by  the  prevalence  ol  Epidemic  Cholera  in  the  United  Stales.  The 
passing  year  will  consthute  an  important  era  for  the  pen  of  the  future 
historian,  when  he  shall  attempt  to  recite  the  origin,  rise,  progress, 
and  concurrent  circumstances  attendin2f  the  (it-solating  ranijie  ol  this 
somewhat  novel  form  of  pestilence.  Tliese  pesiilential  forms  of  dis- 
ease were  lbrn»erly  of  so  rare  an  occurrmco,  that  their  existiMjce 
seems  to  have  been  almost  blotted  from  the  minds  even  of  meii  of  me* 
dical  science. 

The  Cholera,  which  has  prevailed  so  extensively  and  fatally,  and 
has  in  many  places  been  met  so  promptly,  and  treated  with  such  a 
measure  of  success  by  Thomsonians  as  is  unprecedented,  under  any 
other  form  of  treatment,  has  given  rise  to  many  interesting  doca- 
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ments  contained  In  this  volume.  We  have  considered  this  a  most  hn- 
portant  subject — it  has  received,  and  will  continue  to  receive,  a  share 
of  our  most  special  attention.  To  it  we  would  request  all  our  Botanic 
friends  to  turn  iheir  minds  for  critical  observations.  Judicious  details 
oi  the  precursors,  phenomena,  and  collateral  occurrences,  in  their 
vast  variety,  with  the  general  treatment,  and  also  the  peculiar  treat- 
tnent  of  particular  and  extraordinary  cases,  will  be  thankfully  receiv- 
ed. Communications,  well  written,  on  the  plan  here  suggested,  are 
obviously  more  useful  than  all  the  learned  conjectures,  fine:spun  the- 
ories, andj  pathological  hair-splittings,  that  have  bewilJered  the  en- 
quiring student,  distracted  the  learned  professor,  grossly  deceived  the 
world,  and  thronged  the  avenues  of  death  with  deluded  millions. 

From  the  commencementof  our  etlitorial  labors,  we  have  consider- 
ed thejinvesligation^of  the  origin,  nature,  progress,  and  most  successful 
mode  of  treatment,  to  restrain  and  remove  pestilential  impressions,  as 
they  have  appeared  in  our  countr} ,  among  our  most  imperious  du- 
ties. In  concluding  the  first  volume  of  the  Recorder,  we  have  made 
it  a  gre^t^l^ading  object  to  seize  upon  lacts,  and  whatever  impor- 
tant discoveries  or  auxiliary  aid,  can  be  effected  to  the  Thomsonian 
Practice,  will  always  claim  an  early  notice,  and  be  faithfully  spread 
before  our  readers. 

We  hope  it  will  be  kindly  observed,  that,  in  the  multitude  of  items 
that  have  arrested  our  attention,  we  have  been  uniformly  careful  to 
discriminate    between   objects  of    great    and    interesting   conse- 
quence, appropriately  appertaining  to  our  general  design,  and  saci, 
ivhich.  on  candid  reflection,  must  appear  of  minor  consequence. 

The  United  States  presents  a  wide  exhaustless  field  for  Botanic 
inquiries.  Her  flora  embraces  a  longitudinal  extent  from  the  Atlaatic 
to  the  Pacific  shores,  and  spreads  latitndinally  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexi- 
co to  her  fer  northern  boundary. 

We  embrace  almost  every  variety  of  climate  and  of  soil,  the  luxu- 
riant fertility  of  which  contributes  no  JJttle  to  deposit  on  its  surface  de- 
composible  putredinous  substances^  that  charge  our  atmosphere  with 
deliterious  exhalations,  baneful  to  human  life.  To  restrain  the  rava- 
ges of  pestilence,  or  those  forms  of  disease  of  which  local  peculiari- 
jies  may  operate  ehhcr  as  original  or  existing  causes,  and  glean  our 
^(rClitful  harvests  without  encountering  disease  and  death  at  every  step, 
to  prot€>ct  our  hamlets,  towns  and  cities,  Irom  the  wasting  horrors  of 
a  rare  terrific  plague,  would  be  to  confer  on  our  beloved  country  be- 
nefits beyond  all  earthly  enjoyment's.  How  this  invaluable  blessing 
may  be  most  certainly  obtained,  is  an  enquiry  paramount  to  all  the  or- 
,^inary  researches  of  the  great,  the  wise,  and  the  good. 

The  march  of  discovery  is  rapidly  progressing.  Discoveries 
iund  improvements  in  the  healing  art,  which  for  centuries  were  almost 
stationary,  in  relation  to  any  sale  and  efficacious  means  ol  removing 
disease,  have  recently  began  to  advance  with  unprecedented  energy 
and  sucQe^s. 

Tlie  Thomsonian  System  of  Practice  is  original  in  theory,  pre- 
flcriptionSi  an^jpriodes  of  administration.     Dr.  Thomson  is  not  a  plagi- 
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ary  copyist.  His  system  is  an  isolated  pillar  in  the  temple  of  medical 
science.  It  is,  in  toto^  a  system  mi  generis.  In  its  application  to  the 
removal  of  disease  there  are  no  rival  remedies.  He  has  eclipsed 
the  fame  of  all  antiquity,  and  his  cotemporary  competitors  are  com- 
pelled to  bow  respectlully  in  his  presence.  The  testimony  collected 
and  concentrated  in  the  volume  here  presented  to  the  public,  abun* 
dantly  sustains  the  high  reputation  we  so  confidently  award  that  distin- 
guished benefactor  of  mankind. 

Since  the  death  of  Mr.  Howard,  and  several  of  his  family,  who 
have  recently  died  of  Cholera,  a  new  scheme  of  opposition  has  been 
devised.  Mr.  Howard,  who  declaimed  long  and  vehemently  against 
Dr.  Thomson,  and  complained  of  his  defects  and  the  inefficiency  of  his 
System,  who  talked,  and  wrote,  and  published  voluminously,  and  tra-» 
veiled  extensively,  and  employed  the  pen  of  the  learned  to  depose  and 
destroy  Thomsonianism,  root  and  branch,  is  now  cried  up  by  a  pitiful 
set  of  paragraph  peddlers,  as  the  father  of  the  Thomsonian  System, 
and  the  founder  of  Botanic  medicine.  Then,  with  paltry  baseness, 
they  ascribe  the  mortality  in  Mr.  Howard's  family,  to  the  Thomsonian 
Practice.  This  is  all  a  sheer  fabrication.  Of  the  disastrous  range  of 
sickncs^  in  that  family,  the  reader  will  find  a  satisfactory  account  in 
the  27th  number  oi  the  Recorder,  over  the  signatrure  of  ^*  An  Ob* 
server.'* 

Tnis  is  not  the  place,  neither  do  we  i.  ow  feel  disposed  to  investi* 
gate  the  merits  or  demerits  of  Ho  wardism.  We  would  merely,  in  re- 
ply to  the  malevolent  invectives  constantly  cast  a  ainst  Thomsonianism, 
ot  which  the  decease  of  Mr.  Howard  has  been  <he  ostensible  occa- 
sion, suggest,  for  the  benefit  of  our  hypochondrica  1  persecutors,  that, 
with  all  their  blustering  vanity,  they  assail  an  impregnable  rock.  If 
the  value  of  the  Regular  Practice  is  to  be  estimated  by  casual  exam- 
ples or  disastrous  results,  we  would  just  invite  their  attention  to  Dr. 
Drake's  account  of  twenty-one  cases,  the  first  that  appeared  in  Cin- 
cinnati. If  we  remember  right,  eighteen  of  those  unfortunate  vic- 
tims were  attended  by  the  Regular  Physicians.  He  has  told  us  ^^they 
all  died  P^  We  will  request  them  to  examine  the  502  individuals  who 
have  perished  in  despite  of  the  skill  of  all  the  Regular  Faculty  in  Lex- 
ington, with  its  University  lifting  its  head  among  the  clouds  overlook- 
ing the!  city. 

Will  the  facetious,  fopling  quill-driving  letter- writers,  recently  so 
busy,  go  with  us  to  Maysville,  examine  the  race-grounds, 

">  O'er  which  the  Doctors  took  their  flight  ! 
^^  Aorl  straia'd  to  run  with  all  their  icigbt! 
^^  Trembling  and  pale  wiih  Cholera  fright! 
*^  Death  purring  at  their  heels  I" 

Look  at  Dr.  Hixson,  a  giant  of  the  Thomsonian  School — read 
the  history  oi  his  labors  and  his  astonishing  success,  and  then  reflect 
with  abhorrence  on  the  torrent  of  abusetul  opposition  be  has  beep 
compelled  to  encounter.  We  will  not  now  conduct  you  to  the  indivi- 
dual families  that  have  been  swept  away  with  the  besom  of  promiscu- 
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0U8  destruction,  but  pass  to  the  Island  of  Cuba.  "  Tou  have  no  idea,** 
says  one  who  was  present  and  saw,  *'  of  the  gloom  which  prevails 
here  in  consequence  of  that  dreadful  scourge  the  Cholera."  Again, 
he  states,  "on  an  estate  having  an  hundred  slaves,  every  soul  perish- 
ed ;  nnother  with  sixty,  lost  fifty-five.  A  slave-ship  lately  landed  400 
miserable  wretches,  of  whom  all  but  three  died."  The  whole  ac- 
count IS  equally  disastrous  and  distrcssinrr.  The  path  of  Cholera 
there,  ns  the  writer  suGrirests,  was  "marked  with  desolation  and  ruin." 

O  !  ye  Regular^  Diplomatic,  Calomelizing  sons  of  Esculapias  ! 
has  all  your  fame  and  glory  come  to  this?  Not  a  Thomsonian  in  all 
your  borders  found  that  you  could  spit  upon  him  the  venom  of  your 
pall,  and  have  him  tried  and  hung  for  murder !  Oh,  sad  dilemma! — 
If  there  has  been  any  thing  blamcablc  or  murderous  in  the  practice. 
It  rests  at  your  own  doors.  You  must  divide  it  as  equitable  as  possible 
amono:  yourselves. 

We  congratulate  the  great  Botanic  Fraternity  on  the  rising  glory 
of  the  great  and  good  cause.  The  more  the  Thomsonian  System  is 
tinderstood,  "  the  more  reaiHly  disease  flics,  and  death  drops  his  ar- 
rows." 

In  conclusion,  we  cannot  communicate  our  ideas  more  satisfac- 
torily, than  to  adopt  the  language  of  one  of  our  aged  and  venerable  cor- 
respondents— *'  How  transporting  the  thought,  that  there  is  a  balm  in 
North  America,  so  efficacious  to  heal  our  maladies,  when  seasonably 
and  faithfully  applied  !     Who  but  those  whose  lives  have  been  saved 
by  Botanic  remedies,  can  duly  appreciate  the  value  of  such  powerio] 
antidotes  against  (-lisease  ?     Egypt  may  boast  of  her  Hermes,  the  first 
inventor  of  medicine.     Cos  may  write  in  letters  of  gold  the  lame  o^ 
•her  Hypocrates.     Rome  may  pourtray  to  her  empire,  with  all  the  elo- 
quence oi  Demosthenes,  the  skill  of  her  Celsus.     Pergamii.s,  m  the 
finer  tcMichcs  of  poetry,  may  celebrate  the  fame   of  her  Galen  ;  but 
the  Patriot  Fathers  ot  New  Hampshire  will  leave  a  legacy  to  their 
children  to  the  world  unequalled  in  the  annals  ol  earth  and  time.     It 
shall  be  told  to  the  latest  generations  of  human  kind,  that  here  was  the 
birth-place  ol  Thomson,  a  renowned  master  of  the  healing  art,  and 
one  of  the  profoundest  students  that  ever  graduated  in  the  school  of 
oature." 
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To  oar  Patrons. 

Jn  addressing  you  for  the  first  time, 

through  the  medium,  as  it  were  of  our 
own  organs,  we  feel  it  a  duty  to  inform 
you  plainly,  the  course  we  design  to 
pursue,  in  conducting  this  periodical. 

In  the  first  place  then,  we  intend 
this  work  shall  be,  what  its  title 
emfiliatically  implies,  the  Tomsorian 

RSCOHDER. 

•    For  tl^e  last  twenty  *  or  thirty  years, 
there  has  been  one  continued  and  un- 
tiring effort  by  the  conductors  of  the 
press,  in  the  United  States,  to  destroy 
alike,  both  the  Thomsonian  System 
and  its  Author.'    Accounts  the   most 
base,    and  statements  the  most   false 
have   been  and    still   continue   to  be 
eagerly  carried  the  roAnds  of  the  pub- 
Jic  papers,  and  scarcely  one  solitary 
press  has  dared   to  refrain  from   echo- 
ing the  malicious  sounds;  and  the  time 
has  been  when  Dr.  Thomson  could  not 
even  hire  a  piece  published  in  his  de- 
fence.   Why  are  these  things  so?    The 
reason   is    plain  to  every   intelligent 
mind,  that  has  passed  the  threshold  of 
enquiry  upon  the  subject;  iiis  theinflU' 
ence  of  the  medical  faculty!  this  has  been 
accumulating  for  centuries,  until  they 
vainly  imagine   themselves    the   only 
rightful  oracles    of  the  science.     Al- 
though they  have,  by  help  of  the  dead 
languages,rendered  their  mysteries  un- 
intelligible to  the  body  of  the  people,  4c 
made  them  to  a  wonderfai  extent,  tribu- 
tary to  their  order;  yet  there  is  a  point, 
beyond  which  oppression  cannot  be  en- 
dared,4s  whenever  the  expftnalTarai&d, 


once  bursts  the  shackles  of  tyrany  it 
cannot  again,  soon  be  reduced  with- 
in its  former  bounds.  The  medical  fac- 
ulty have  virtually  issued  the  mandiite 
to  the  people,  **thus  far  shalt  thou  go 
and  no  farther,"  to  us  you  shaU  apply, 
and  from  us  alone  you  sb«ll  i;eceive 
whatever  we  may  please  to  give;  and  ' 
although  the  most  envious  towcrds 
each  other,  individually,  they  have  ner*' 
er  failed  to  unite  their  influence,  for 
the  utters  destruction  of  any  man,  or 
system  that  makes  any  advances  to- 
wards exposing  the  horrid  effects  of 
their  poisonous  practice.  Does  any  one 
doubt  the  enormous  influence  of  this 
class  of  citizens)  Let  him  examine 
the  difleront  state  Medical  Laws, 
and  he  will  find,  to  the  disgrace  of  the 
legislatures  of  some  of  the  states,  that 
he  who  deals  out  death  and  destruotion 
with  an  unsparing  hand,  is  not  only 
qpmmissioned  to  do  so,  but  his  Shylook 
charges,  for  his  life  destroying  services, 
must  be  paid  to  the  uttermost  farthing, 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  demands. 
Those  who,  perhaps,  have  furnished  the 
distressed  family  with  the  absolute  ne- 
cessaries of  life,  during  their  greatest 
affliction,  must  step  aside,  and  jack- 
all  like,  wait  for  the  carcase,  if,  indeed 
they  are  so  fortunate  as  to  find  that; 
while  he  who  dares  to  remove  disease 
with  healing  medicine,  which  the  Crod 
of  Nature  has  so  profiisely  scattered 
for  the  benefit  of  all,  must  be  ranked 
with  malefactors,  must  be  deprived  of 
his  rights  as  an  American  citizen, 
mtut  be  9Ui  lm§§d!!! 
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To  itnmask  the  moDBtrous  Craft  by 
which  thene  thinge  are  effected,  is  one 
great  object  we  have  in  vie  vr.  Where- 
OTer  the  monster  may  be  found,  our  ef- 
forts shal]  not  be  spared,  to  make  his 
hedious  form  apparent. 

It  may  be  thought  by  some,  that  our 
remarks  are  too  severe  on  the  Medkal 
faculty— but,  recollect,  that  we  speak 
of  them  as  a  body.    That  there  are  hon- 
orable exceptions,  we  are  proud,  for 
the  cause  of  humanity,  to  declare;  but 
from  t^iem  asabody,  we  ask  nothing,  for 
were  we  to  ask  for  bread,  wo  sJiould  ex- 
pect a  stone,  were  we  to  ask  a  fish, 
we  should  expect  a  serpent,  and  were 
we  to  ask  for  medicine  we  kriow  we 
should  receive  paisoni  we  repeat  it, 
from  them  we  ask  nothing.    Let  them 
fulminate  their  anathamas,  and  report 
and  publish  falsehoods  as  they  have 
done,   let  them   publish   <«death     by 
Steam  and  Lobelia"  and  tell  of  the 
poisonous  effects  of  the  Lobclia,and  the 
vitriol  like  effects  of  Cayefane  to  the 
amusement  of  all  those  who  have  a 
knowledge  of  the  truth,  and  we  wUl 
tell  them,  that  they  themeolve.,  by  so 
doing,    spread  the  system  faster  than 
a  legion  of  Dr.  Thomsons  could  with- 
out such  help— for  they  excite  the  peo- 
ple to  a  candid  enquiry,  and  wherever 
this  much  is  effected,  we  have  full  con- 
fidence that  a  knowledge  of  the  truth 
i»  at  hand. 

From  the  foregoing,  we  should  sup- 
pose that  our  main  object  could  not  be 
mistaken.  WUh  religion  and  party  pol^ 
ilic*  trc  hate  nothing^  to  do.  We  shall  note 
the  passing  evenU  of  the  times,  and 
devote  a  few  pages  to  matters  and 
things  of  a  general  nature;  but  oui 
grand  aim  is,  to  convince  the  people 
of  the  pernicious  conseqaencfls  of  the 
old  and  poisonous  practice,  and  of  the 
■afe,  simple  aad  •ffioacious  practice 
discovered    and    introduced  by    Dr. 


Samuel  Thomson,  by  a  fair  and  caa- 
did  exhibition  of  the  effects  of  botli. 
Therefore  "we  speak  to  the  plain  under- 
standing  of  the  people,  and  appeal  to 
their  honest,  liberal  construction   of 


us 


PiMf,  Platt&  Co. 


The«JV>w  Tork  Medical  Enquirer^** 
commenced    in    January     1830,     the 
name  of  which  was  changed,  in  July  fol 
lowing  to   The   American  Lancet,  is 
published  in  the  City  of  New  York  and 
** conducted  by  an  astociation  of  phy, 
ncians  and  surgeom.''^    It  is  a  work 
well  worthy  a  perusal  by  any  liberal 
unprejudiced     person,    for    he    win 
there  find  the  degraded  condition  of 
the    Medical    Faculty    portrayed    in 
glowing  colors.  VWe  must  give  the  "As- 
sociation" credit  for  their  honesty  and 
candour  which  is  evident  from  their 
confession,  of  the  retrograde  march  of 

the  science  of  their  own  profession 

yet,  while  vre  cheerfully  acknowledge 
our  belief  in  their  honesty  with  regard 
to  their  own  opinions  of  their  own  the- 
ory and  practice,  we  cannot  but  pity 
their  igrnorance  with   regard  to  a  theo- 
ry and  practice  which  they  seem    anx- 
ious to   render  odious    to   tho   public 
viz:  the     Thomsonian — we  say  igno^ 
rancBy    because  we  cannot  conceive 
it  possible  that  they  should  maliciously 
endeavor  to  injure  the    Thomsonian 
system  and  practice  at  the  same  timo 
they  were  setting  the  errors  of  their 
own  in  such  bold  relief  before  the  pub- 
lic. 

We  shall  proceed  to  make  a  few  ex- 
tracts from  the  work  under  considera- 
tion.  Vol.  I.  No.  L  Advertisement. 

"If  we  take  a  retrospective  view  of 
the  science  of  Medicine  with  its  alter- 
ations ^nd  improvements  in  the  last 
two  centuries,  the  medical  annals  of 
this  period  will  present  us  with  a  se- 
ries of  learned  dissertations  by  authors 
whose  names  alone  are  now  remem- 
bered, If  bile  their  writings,  under  the 
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specious  term   improvementy  have  left  j 
lis  only  tho  deplorable  consolation  of 
knowing  that  their  worics  liave  heaped 
system  upon  aystein,«pre8oript   upon 
prescript,  error  upon  error,  each  in 
(urn  yielding  to  its  follower.    Year  af- 
ter ydar  produces  a  new  advocate  for 
n  new  theory  of  disease,  each  condemn- 
ing its  predecessor,  and  each  alike  to 
be  condemned  by  its  successor.    We 
wish  a  more  rational  mode  adopted  for 
the  promotion  of  medical  knowledge, 
than  hair-brained  theories  and  doubt- 
ful facts.    Observation,  practice,  and 
experience  in   the  administration   of 
medicine,  with  its  effect  on  the  sys- 
tem, may  take  the  lead  of  scholastic 
ieaming  and  hard  names.    We  must 
have  facts  instead  of  opinions,  reason 
amtead  of  theoiy,  knowledge  instead 
of  titles  and  certificates.*' 

Now,  who  can  doubt  their  honesty. 
In  their  very  first  address  to  the  public, 
they  boldly  declare,  that  "the  science 
of  medicine,  with  its  alterations  and 
ioprovements  for  the  last  two  hundred 
yean,  has  only  heaped  system  upon 
«ystem  prescript  upon  prescript,  and 
error  upon  error.'*  With  these  facts 
fully  impressed  upon  their  minds,  we 
do  not  wonder  at  the  conclusion,  that 
^'observation,  practice,  and  experience 
in  the  administration  of  medicine,  wit^ 
its  effects  upon  the  system,  may  take 
the  lead  of  scholastic  learning  and  bard 
names. 

Again,  "Our  design  is  to  support 
truth,  to  expose  error,  and  to  render 
the  profession  some  what  more  amean- 
able  to  the  public.*'  This  is  noble 
preaching!  But  in  what  way  do  they 
endeavor  to  reduce  this  to  practicel 
Why,  simply,  by  abusing  the  Legisla- 
ture in  DO  measured  terms  for  not  (k- 
voring  ibem  with  a  law  that  shall  ab- 
Bolntely  place  lA^m  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  ''public." 

Again  p.  5.  (on  Medical  education) 
'<StiB  the  active  influence  of  prejudice, 
of  lal^sb  passipns,  and  antiquated  hab- 
its,  have  eontributed  in  spite  of  th^ 


best  directed  efforts  to  curb  the  seal  of 
ambitious  aspirants,  and  to  retard  the 
knowledge  of  man,"  we  sincerely  wish 
that  the  gentlemen  "conductors"  would 
first  learn  that  it  is  possible  for  them  to 
be  in  error  and  then  apply  thit  quota- 
tion to  themselves.  / 

Again  p.  5.  It  must  be  admitted, 
that  among  the  discrepancies  which 
the  page  of  man  discloses,  in  all  ages, 
is  the  watchful  care  and  anxiety,  with 
which  he  on  every  occasion  guards  cer- 
tain inferior  rights  and  privileges; 
while  others  of  far  greater  importance 
are  either  neglected  or  forgotten." 

As  an  instance  of  the  truth  of  this, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  observe  with 
what  scrupulous  csxe,  mankind  in  gen- 
eral, examine  any  little  transaction  ia 
the  way  of  trade,  which  may  effect  their 
pecuniary  interest  to  the  value  of  25 
cents,  while  the  whole  care  of  perse- 
vering and  restoring  not  only  their 
own,  but  t^ir  families  health,  is  care* 
lessly  entrusted  to  a  set  of  men  whose 
best  interest  it  is,  to  keep  them  sick. 

Again  p.  6.  they  say:  '*we  see  our 
citizens  day  after  day  committing  their 
lives  to  the  care  of  imposing  and  uned- 
ucated practitioners,  and  the  guardians 
of  the  public  weal  sanctioning  a  system 
which  has  long  been  pronounced  by 
the  ablest  judges  insufficient  and  inajd. 
equate?  To  point  out  the  defect  of 
our  legislative  enactments  on  this  sub- 
ject, is  not  alone  our  object;  but  to  of- 
fer to  the  consideration  of  the  commu- 
nity, a  system  which  may  be  suited  to 
the  present  wants  and  condition  of  our 
people;  to  enhance  the  importance 
and  respectability  of  the  profession, 
and  to  enjoin  upon  onr  legislative 
counsels  the  propriety  of  so  modifying 
the  existing  regulations,  as  to  render 
the  practice  of  our  art,  at  once  subser- 
vient to  the  good  of  the  people  and  tAe 
)  hoBor  of  the  profession." 
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Why  are  these  things  sol  Why  do 
the  genttexnen  ^^conductort*^  assert  that 
for  two  hundred  years  the  members  of 
the  medical  profession  in  their  endeav- 
ors to  improve  the  science  of  medicine, 
have  only  heaped  error  upon  error,  and 
then  marvel  becanse  the  people  are 
loosing  confidence  in  them — '^and  the 
guardians  of  the  public  weal'*  (that  is, 
the  state  legislatures]  must  suffer  con- 
demnation from  these  gentlemen 
*'conductor8"^who  have  became  so  sub. 
limely  elevated  upon  the  very  coach- 
box of  this  charriot  of  science  ('^falsely 
89  called")  which  has  been  for  two 
centuries,  like  the  carof  Jugernaut  in- 
satiably grinding  its  human  victims  be- 
neath its  wheels,  in  its  increasing  ra- 
pidity down  the  hill  of  error.  Those  gen- 
tlemen "conductors'*^ alone,  are  to  be 
the  "ablest  judges"  whether  healing  ve- 
gitables,  or  poisonous  minerals,  are 
best  calculated  to  promote  the  princi- 
ple of  life,  and  assist  nature  in  her  en- 
deavors to  expel  the  poison  of  disease 
from  the  human  system  and  fcrthis,  the 
legislature  must  deprive  the  people  of 
the  right  to  gather  and  admioistor  their 
own  medicine,  which  is  planted  by  the 

God  of  Nature  in  their  own  forests  and 
fields,  and  compel  them  to  swallow 
poison  from  the  hands  of  college  learn- 
ed fools,  in  order  "to  enhance  the  im- 
importance  and  respectability  of  the 
profession." 

"Happy  had  it  been  for  the  world,  if 
the  medical  systems  which  have  been 
obtruded  upon  it,  were  only  chargea- 
ble with  inutility,  absurdity,  and  false- 
hood. But  alas!  they  have  often  mis- 
led the  understanding,  perverted  the 
judgment,  and  given  rise  to  the  most 
dangerous  and  &tal  errors  in  practice. 
A  short  view  of  the  history  of  physic  will 
convince  qs  of  this  melancholy  truth." 

Surely  if  these  are  facts,  some  le- 

gblatire  enactments  are  highly  neces- 

•arr  "to  render  the  practice  of  oar  art, 
a^  honor  to  tho  profes8ion4^ 


9» 


P.  33.  "Learned  Doctors."  Under 
this  head,  they  relate  the  circumstance 
of  two  eminent  and  learned  physicians. 
Doctor  Willi8andHighmore,coteiiipo. 
rary  with  Sydenham,  physicians  of 
great  note,  having  a  controversy  about 
the  cause  of  hysterics,  after  which 
they  remark: 

"We  know  that  in  the  days  of  Syden- 
ham, the  intelligent,   the  modest,  tho 
earpcrtewccd  Sydenham,  doctors  High- 
more  and    Willis  were  at  the  head  of 
the   profession,    and   would  no   doubt 
have  been  made  presidents  of  colleges, 
or  of  medical  societies,  where  the  for- 
mer could  hardly  obtain  a  membership! 
posterity  has  been  able  to  do  justice  to 
Sydenham,  and  tomaketlie  distinction 
between  learning  and    knotoledge;  the 
one  teaching  nonsensical  doctrines,  the 
other  practical     facts.    Although  we 
have  in  modem  learning  no  Jixed  aaitt 
mixed  in  the  nerves  with   acid   ones, 
and  may  not  be  apprehensive  of  the  c*- 
phsion  of  ournervoU8tyttem,Xhe  the- 
ories of  the  present  day  will  excite  no 
less  wonderment  a  century  hence  than 
those  of  Dr.  Willis  and  Dr.  Highmoro 
do  at  the  present  time." 

Can  it  be  possible  that  the  theories 
of  our  wise  g-eatieraen  ''conductors^* 
Tvill,  on  account  of  their  absurdity  ex* 
cite  wondermenti  a  century  hencel 
We  fancy  they  will,  in  much  less  lime 
than  that. 

P.  34,  On  the  vitality  of  the  blood, 
after  quoting  "Mr.  John  Hunter's  opin- 
ions" to  prove  that  the  blood  possesses 
vitality,  they  remark:  "Thus  when  all 
cireumstances  attending  tho  blood  are 
considered,  the  idea  that  it   possesses 
life  will  be  easily  comprehended,"  and 
yet  when  the  life  of  the  patient  is  as- 
sailed by  the  most  violent  forms  of  dis- 
ease, they  endeavor,  both  by  precept 
and  example  to  enforce  the  propriety 
of  drawing  from  him  large  portions  of 
hie  life  (blood)  in  order  to  enable  him 
to  struggle  with  the    enemy,  disease 
to  a    better  advantage;  our  preseat 
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wonder  i»,  that  this  theory  and  prac-  | 
tice  has  notalready  excited  more  "won- 
derment" than  it  has;  that  the  blood 
posteBsen  Titality,  we  presume  oo 
Thomsonian  Ridt  doctor  will  deny, 
but  that  dopions  bloodletting  tends  to 
augment  the  vital  principle  of  a  sick 
man  or  a  well  beast;  they  will  deny, 
our  pentleroen  "conductors"  logic  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

CHOLERA  MEETING. 

At  a  meeting  oT  the  friends  of  the 
Thomsonian  System  and  practice  of 
medicine,  held  at  the  Court  House,  in 
Columbus,  on  tho  5th  day  of  July 
inst.,  the  Rev.  Geo.  Jeffries,  was  cal- 
led to  the  chair,  and  Martin  L.  Lewis 
appointed  Secretary. 

After  the  objects  of  the  meeting  had 
been  stated,  it  was  on  motion  resolv- 
ed, That  a  committee  of  three  per- 
sons be  appointed  to  present  resolu- 
tions expressive  of  the  objects  of  this 
meeting:  Whereupon,  Thomas  John- 
son, Hiram  Piatt,  and  Robert  Cloud, 
were  appointed  said  committee. 

The  committee  having  retired,  re- 
ported on  iheir  return  a  preamble  and 
sundry  resolutions,  which  after  being 
severally  discussed  and  amended, 
were  adopted  unanimously  as  follows: 

Whereas,  From  reports  and  ac- 
counts which  we  think  entitled  to  cred- 
it in  their  roost  essential  particulars, 
wo  arc  impressed  with  a  belief,  that 
/AaMorribleand  fatal  disease,  known 
by  tho  name  of  the  Asiatic  Cholera, 
will  soon  be  amongst  us.  We  deem  it 
superfluous  to  go  back  to  the  accounts 
of  its  origin,  and  trace  its  desolating 
progress  down  to  the  present  lime, 
presuming  that  every  individual,  is 
sufficiently  acquainted  with  it  to  feel 
the  necessity  of  making  every  reason- 
able exertion  to  prevent  its  attacks,  or 
moderate  its  v iolence.    And, 

Whereas,  we  believe  in  the  efficacy 
of  the  Thomsonian  System  and  prac- 
tice of  Medidne,  and  desiring  that  all 
those  who  may  yfiahj  should  have  eve- 


ry facility  for  obtaining  it,  Therefore, 

Resolved,  that  a  committee  of 
persons  be  appointed,  whose  duty  it 
shall  be  to  keep.  Medicine  on  band 
properly  put  up;  to  attend  on  all  calls 
so  far  as  practicable ,  from  persons  at- 
tacked with  tho  Spasmodic  Cholera, 
to  give  directions  for  administering 
Medicine;  to  render  such  other  assis- 
tance to  the  afflicted  as  may  be  in 
their  power;  and  to  correspond  with 
persons  who  may  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  testing  the  efficacy  of  the9? 
medicines  in  this  disease. 

Resolved  further,  .That  for  the  pur- 
pose, of  aiding  and  assisting  ^aid  com- 
mittee in  the  discharge  of  their  duties 
wc  hereby  pledge  ourselves  to  render 
any  assistance  within  our  power,  bqth 
to  them  and  the  sick  as  they  n^ay  dir 
rect ;  unless  wo  shall >  become  convinc- 
ed that  some  ether  .method  of  practice 
is  preferable. 

Resolved,  That  if  the  Spasmodic 
Cholera  ahaJl  make  its  appearanqe  in 
our  town,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said 
committee  to  meet  daily,  and  register  all 
the  cases  upon  which  they  have  been 
called  to  attend,  the  results  as  they 
may  have  transpired,  and  consult  up- 
on what  further  measures  are  to  be  a- 
dopted. 

Resolved,    That  the  meetings  of 
the  committee  shall  be  open  to  all  who 
subscribe  to  these  resolutions,  and  tho 
records  so  made  shall  at  all  tiroes  bo 
suL  JGct  to  their  inspection. 

Resolved,  That  said  committee 
shall  have  power  to  call  a  further 
meeting  at  such  time  and  place  as  tbey 
may  deem  expedient. 

On  motion,  it  was  resolved,^  that, 
the  proceedings  of  this  meeting  be 
signed  by  the  Chairman  and  Secreta- 
ry, and  that  the  publishers  of  the  sev- 
eral newspapers  in  this  town  be  re- 
quested to  give  them  an  insertion. 

Resolved,  That  this  meeting  ad- 
journ to  meet  at  the  house  of  Thomas 
Johnson,  on  Saturday  the  14  lost.,  at 
2  o^cIock,  P.  M.,  at  which  time  and 
place  all  persona  who  approve  of  tho 
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object  of  this  meetiiig  are  requested  to 
attend. 

GEO.  JEFFRIES,  Chairman, 
Maktiit  L.  Lewis,  Secretary. 


From  the  Ohio  Register. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 
We  cheerfully  comply  with  the  re- 
t^uest  of  a  friend  to  pubhsh  the  follow- 
ing extracts  from  a  correspondence  on 
the  subject  oi  the  cholera.  All  cor- 
rect information  on  this  subject  must  be 
interesting. — We  shall  next  week  pub- 
lish Dr.  Thomson's  report  of  his  visit 
to  Montreal.  We  are  also  requested 
to  state  that  the  medicine  made  use  of 
by  Dr.  Thomson  in  Montreal  and  Al- 
bany with  so  much  success,  has  been 
prepared  agreeable  to  his  direction, 
and  may  be  had  of  the  committee  ap- 
pointed at  the  late  meeting  for  that 
purpose,  to  wit:  Hiram  Piatt,  Thom- 
as Johnson,  Robert  Cloud,,  and  Dr.  D. 
Feiriss. 

The  poor  will  receive  medicine  and 
attendance  ^ofiff. 
CoLUMBtJS,  Ohio,  11th  July,  1832. 
Dr.  Thomson,  Dear  Sir-*By  a  peni- 
6a1  of  the  "Ohio  Register"  and  «Ohio 
State  Journal,'^  which  I  forward 
with  this,  you  will  observe  that  we 
have  partaken  of  the  general  panic, 
with  regard  to  the  Cholera,  so  far  as 
to  call  a  meeting  of  the  friends  of  the 
Thomsonian  system,  for  the  purpose 
of  making  preparations  to  give  it  a 
toarming  reception.  I  am  desired  by 
the  friends  generally,  and  the  other 
members  of  the  committee,  (which  you 
will  observe  were  appointed  at  the 
meeting,)  particularly,  to  address  you 
on  the  subject,  requesting  that  you  will 
favor  us  with  any  information  you 
may  possess,  relative  to  the  treatment 
best  calculated  to  counteract  the  ef- 
fects of  that  disease.  The  following 
questions  present  themselves  to  my 
mind,  viz: 

Ist.    Have  you  yet  witnessed  and 
treated  a  decided  case  of  the  Spasmod- 
ic Asiatic  Cholera?    If  you  have, 
9d.    Have  yoa  discovered  that  any 


peculiar  treatment  is  required,  other 
than  to  consider  it  as  a  most  riolent 
form  of  disease,  and  totreat  it  accor- 
dingly? Ifthefirst  query  is  answer- 
ed in  the  negative. 

8d.    What  is  your  opinion  witli  re- 
gard to  the  treatment,  &c. 

By  afiswering  the  above  queries, 
you  will  very  much  oblige  and  gratify 
your  friends  in  this  quarter. 
Respectfully, 

HIRAM  PLATT. 


"Albany,  July  18th,  1832. 

Dear  Sir — Your  letter  of  the  II  th 
came  to  hand  yesterday.  In  relation 
to  the  Cholera,  I  have  to  inform  yoii, 
that  I  anticipated  the  disease  by  going 
to  Montreal  before  it  reached  our  city, 
and  had  experience  there,  and  was 
ready  to  meet  it  on  its  arrival  at  our 
place,  to  the  great  mortification  of  the 
Doctors.  I  send  you  my  report  in  the 
Albany  Daily  Advertiser  of  the  1 1th. 
A  very  flattering  letter,  also,  from  Ho- 
ratio Gates  of  Montreal,  to  the  Mayor 
of  this  city,  in  favor  of  my  practice, 
which  was  also  published.^ 

Here  follows  a  description  of  the 
Preparati«5n  of  the  Medicine,  and  the 
manner  ot  treating  patients,  which  Dr. 
Thomson  found  to  be  so  successful, 
that  he  asserts  that,  "Immediate  relief 
will  follow  the  application  of  the   a- 
bove  medicine,  and  in  the  first  stages 
of  the  disease,  ninety-nine  out  of  one 
hundred  will  be  cured,"  &c.  and  that, 
"After  they  are  relieved,  with  ordin- 
ary nursing  they  will  recover  almost 
as  fast  as  they  were  cut  down.^'' 
Respectfully,  yours,  iS^/C. 
JOHN  THOMSON. 

Dr.  Hiram  Platt.*' 

The  following  is  the  letter  from  Ho- 
ratio Gates,  a  member  of  one  of  the 
most  respectable  houses  in  Montreal, 
to  the  Mayor  of  Albany  : 

Montreal,  June  23, 1832. 

Uon*  John  Townsendt 

Sir — ^Yours  by 
the  hand  of  Dr*  John  Thomson,  (by 
w;hom  this  goes)  was  duly  received, 
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and  I  have  to  inform  you  that  he  has 
been  very  industrious  wliile  here  in 
searching  out  cases  of  the  Cholera 
most  of  which  however,  wece  of  a 
very  bad  type,  and  been  loo  long  neg- 
lected :  he  has  prescribed  to  a  number 
free  of  expense  such  medicines  as  he 
brought  with  him,  which  I  understand 
he  makes,  and  from  the  testimony  of 
two  or  three  individuals  of  respectable 
standing  whoacoompanied  Dr.  Thom- 
son, and  saw  him  adminbter  his  med- 
icine, together  with  my  own  personal 
observation,  having  conversed  with 
two  who  were  convalescent,  and  who 
described  the  relief  obtained  from  Dr. 
'I'homson  as  almost  immediate  and 
complete.  I  cannot  but  think  good 
may  result  by  his  practice  wherever 
that  terrible  disease]^  the  Cholera,  pre- 
vails; yet  as  I  have  no  knowledge  of 
the  science  of  medicine,  my  opinion 
must  only  be  taken  for  what  it  is 
worth.  I  am  very  happy  to  tell  you 
that  the  disease  is  falling  off  fast  in 
this  city  in  virulence— yet  occasional 
l)ad  cases  are  yet  to  be  seen,  but  it  ap- 
pears to  be  Bpreoding  in  the  country  • 
Yours, 

HORATIO  GATES. 


DR.  THOMSON'S  VISIT  TO  MON- 

TREAL. 

[From  the  Albany  Daily  Advertiser.] 
Rcmarka  en  the  Cholera  in  JHonireal— 
An  acnowU  of  its  rite  and  progress ^ 
and  phiiosophiccd  reasons  for  Us  ra- 
ging this  season-more  than  others^ 
By  Jou2f  Thomson,  of  Albany,  Botanic 
Physician. 

Many  speculative  bpinions  have  been 
entered  into  by  medical  men  relative  to 
the  proximate  cause,  the  medical  treat- 
ment, and  the  fatality  which  has  atten- 
ded iha  Asiatic  OT  Spasmodic  Cholera 
in  Montreal.  I,  the  snbecriber,  being 
of  the  opinion  that  its  origin  might  be 
dated  from  a  variety  of  local  canses 
combined,  and  that  it  was  not  conta- 
gious, and  having  a  desire  to  see  the 
patients  in  the  various  stagee  of  the  die* 
ease,  to  watch  the  variety  of  symptoms, 
to  learn  the  stale  of  the  city  relative  to 
elQanliness,  and  also  whether  Mv  eleva- 


tion was  sufficient  for  morbid,  liquid 
matter  to  run  off  without  delay  into  the 
river.  I  wished  to  learn  the  state  of 
the  atmosphere  in  and  adjacent  to  the 
city,  whether  good  or  bad  s  and  in  eith- 
er case,  to  what  cause  it  was  to  be  at- 
tributed. Also  the  general  surface  of 
the  adjacent  country— whether  level,  or 
level  and  measurably  sunken  and  mar* 
shy  to  any  great  distance  about  the  ci- 
ty, aud  if  large  quantities  of  water  nvatst 
lie  stagnant  and  poison  the  air  in  large 
bodies,  or  whether  the  elevation  of  the 
country  was  sufficient  to  have  it  ind,  by 
a  rapid  movement,  an  equilibrium  iA 
the  St.Lawrence,  I  also  wished  to  know 
whether  the  country  was  interspersed 
with  hills  and  dales  sufficient  for  vacu- 
ities or  rariJSed  and  heavy  spaces  of  air 
to  be  set  in  rapid  motion  from  natural 
causes  to  form  equilibriums  and  conse- 
quently healthy  and  fresh  breeaes  of  air, 
which  is  the  main  spring  to  the  health 
of  man  in  hot  weather,  in  all  countries, 
and  in  all  naturally  hot  climates.  To 
satisfy  myself  in  many  of  my  queries; 
I  believed  it  necessary  to  procure  a 
letter  of  address  from  the  Mayor  to 
some  prominent  person  in  Montreal. 
His  Honor  consented  to  forward  my 
views,  and  give  me  a  line  of  address  to 
Horatio  Gates,  Ekiq.  The  next  morn- 
ing I  started  for  my  place  of  destination 
and  arrived  there  the  21st  June.  I 
found  that  the  climate  in  the  latitude  of 
Canada  is  subject  to  sudden  and  violent 
changes  from  hot  to  cold  weather,  or 
vice  versa,  and  for  near  fifty  years  the 
cold  weather  has  not  been  knoi^n  to 
hold  to  so  late  a  period  as  at  this  season. 
For,  comparatively  speaking,  one  day 
was  of  a  winter  and  the  next  of  a  sum- 
mer temperature;  and  the  difference 
between  the  two  days  might  have  been 
*  25  or  30  degrees.  Such  a  tremendous 
shock  or  change  but  few  even  of  the  na- 
tive inhabitants,  saying  nothing  of  the 
poor  emigrants  who  came  from  a  more 
temperate  and  genial  climate,  were 
able  to  stand.  The  emigrants  being 
generally  very  poor,  they  crowded 
themselves  into  small  and  unhealthy 
tenements,  some  of  which  were  no  more 
than  about  sixteen  feet  in  width,  and 
about  24  to  30  feet  in  length,  one  sto- 
ry in  height,  and  from  sis  to  six  and 
a  half  feet  between  joints.    This  sise 
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would  make  two  houses,  into  which 
would  be  crowded  two  or  three  families, 
and  as  is  generally  the  case,  each  fami- 
ly wonderfully  blessed  with  children, 
who  would  count  up  fast.  One  half  of 
the  filth  about  such  houses  may  be  cred- 
ited to  the  children,  the  remainder  to 
the  parents',  who  set  the  example  of  un- 
cleanliness. 

These  houses  are  generally  built  for 
profit ;  the  spot  selected  is  in  the  most 
filthy  and  narrow  streets  in  the  city,  for 
house  lots  in  such  places  are  the  cheap- 
est. The  inclination  towards  the  river 
in  many  places  is  to  small  that  when 
water,  whiph  has  been  used  for  culinary 
or  other  purposes,  was  thrown  into  the 
streets,  it  would  in  many  instances  eva- 
liorate  so  near  that  the  effluvia  would 
return  to  its  old  habitation,  to  assist  in 
generating  disease ;  or  if  the  weather 
was  not  hot  enough  to  evaporate  the 
water,  it  would  lie  in  puddles  until  the 
rays  of  the  sun  should  rear  the  hydra's 
head,  that  it  might  begin  the  work  of 
death.  The  season  being  so  backward 
and  the  weather  remaining  so  cold  that 
the  inconvenience  of  nuisances  was  not 
perceptible,  all  animal  and  vegetable 
matter  was  consequently  thrown  into 
the  streets,  and  there  left  to  be  disposed 
of  as  the  elements  could  agree. 

I  found  that  to  a  considerable  extent 
north  and  south,  the  face  of  the  country 
was  unfavorable  to  the  health  of  the  ci- 
ty, as  the  surface  is  very  even  and  low 
as  far  as  the  eye  can  see.  Laprarie,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river,is  still  more 
unfavorable  in  point  of  locality  in  rela- 
tion to  disease,  as  it  is  the  most  level 
country  I  ever  saw ;  the  eye  may  trav- 
erse over  a  number  of  miles  in  every  di- 
rection before  it  will  find  relief  by  the 
intervention  of  any  considerable  swell. 
Some  20  or  90  miles  down  the  St.  Law- 
rence may  be  seen  a  mountain ;  one  may 
likewise  be  seen  at  the  extreme  west 
side  of  the  island,  on  which  Montreal  is 
located,  and  if  the  healthiness  of  the  cli- 
mate was  equal  to  the  beauty  of  the 
country,  its  rival  could  hardly  be  found. 

Laprarie  sufiered  much  more  severe- 
ly, as  I  was  informed,  according  to  the 
number  of  inhabitants,  than  Montreal. 
These]  low  lands  mast  contain  an  im- 
mense quantitv  of  stagnant  water  which 
cannot  run  on  with  facility,  and  the  ex- 
halations of  which  would  be  sufficient  to 


fill  the  air  with  poison  for  a  great  num- 
ber of  miles  round.    The  air,  in  conse- 
quence of  having  no  hills  nor  dales  over 
which  it  might  wafl  itself  to  seek  an 
equilibrium  in  various  rarified  spaces, 
has  to  remain  a  stagnant  body  in  the  ci- 
ty and  over  a  considerable  part  of  the 
country;  and,  as  is  common  in  such  ca- 
ses, the  foul  air,  not  being  often  displa- 
ced or  changed  for  better,  the  inhabit- 
ants were  under  the  necessity  of  breath- 
ing over  their  filth  for  a  number  of  days 
before  they  could  be  relieved.    Under 
such  circumstances,  no  wonder  if  meat 
would  putrify  even  on  the  highest  stee- 
ple in  Montreal.     For  should  a  current 
of  heavy  cool  air  waft  itself  from  the 
nearest  mountain,  to  seek  an  eqiiili])ri- 
um  in  the  valley  below,  the  atmosphere 
was  so  hot  that  it  was  immediately  rar- 
ified and  carried  up  to  a  lighter  sphere 
of  action.     The  only  current  and  the 
freshest  air  that  was  discoverable  to  me 
in  the  middle  or  at  almost  any  other  time 
of  day,  was  that  which  appeared  to  be 
floating  down  on  the  bosom  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  which  may  have  been  the 
cause  of  a  less  number  of  deaths  occur- 
ring on  the  quay  or  docks  than  in  the 
centre  of  the  city.     On  which  account 
I  presume  the  emigrant's  Hospital  wag 
built  in  an  open  space  on  the  bank  of 
the  river,  the  building  running  parallel 
with  the  river  with  large  doors  in  the 
gable  ends,  which  occupied  almost  en- 
tirely the  whole  width  of^the end.  When 
these  doors  were  open,  I  felt  that  there 
was  a  fresh  breeze  of  air  from  up  the  riv- 
er, and  no  other  did  I  feel  while  there. 
The  weather  having  continued  cold, 
and  the  temperature  ranging  from,  say 
55  to  60,  the  thermometer,  all  at  once, 
as  if  by  magic,  on  the  L3th  or  14th  of 
June,  rose  up  of  a  sudden  to  80  or  85 
degrs.     So  great  and  sudden  was  this 
change,  that  the  vital  warmth  could  not 
keep  pace  by  absorption  with  the  air 
around  the  body ;  a  person  would  feel  afi 
if  he  was  before  a  hot  oven  or  was  scorch- 
ing alive.     The  vital  warmth  was  not 
sufficiently  absorbed ;  the  outward  heat 
was  raised  nearly  equal  to  the  vital 
warmth,  and  the  patientfeltss  if  before 
a  heated  furnace,  and  experienced  great 
difficulty  in  breathing.     He  sought  a 
cool  place  or  he  fanned  himself  to  obtain 
more  confMiial  air,  reduce  the  outward 
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warmth  and  obtain  a  small  surplus  for 
the  vitnld. 

Should  the  patient  in  this  state  drink 
nold  water,  the  small  surplus  of  vital 
warmth  will  be  found  insufficient  to  over 
power  the  chill  and  to  rarifv  the  water 
and  throw  it  off  by  perspiration ;  but  tlie 
chill  is  sufficient  to  put  out  the  last 
spark  of  vital  e^iergy  and  kill  the  sub- 
ject. 

Tho  reader  has  doubtless  often  heard 
elderly  ladies  make  the  remark  when 
the  heat  was  oppressive,  *'  h  jw  copl  and 
oomfo/tahle  I  feel  after  drinking  this 
warm  tea.*'  This  vital  energy  has  ob- 
tained from  the  hot  tea,  the  surplus  of 
warmth  which  is  necessary  to  perform 
the  respiration  with  eatje. 

Many  of  the  more  weakly  as  soon  as 
the  temperature  upon  the  siirface  had 
raised  equnl  to  the  vital  warmth,  and 
an  equilibrium  was  formed,  their  breath 
was  immediately  stopped  ;  of  course  the 
subject  would  be  dead,  whicli  was  caus- 
ed by  the  exhalation  of  the  sui^plus  of  vi- 
tal warmth  wiiich  was  necessary  to  nir- 
ify  the  air  from  which  they  received  thie 
oxypjen  or  trie  main  spi'ng  to  the  circu- 
laiiun  of  the  Mood,  and  consequently 
life  to  the  bo«lv.      Numbers  fell  dead 
abont  miirldiun,  or  when  the  teinpera- 
lare  wan  ai  '\.a  pjreateKt  hiMght.      The  \ 
bent  would  conquer  some ;  the  heat  and 
filth  in  streets  combined,  would  bring 
others    «fown,    and    the  more   athlcfio 
would  require  the  two  Ust,  combined, 
witii  the  more  deadly  el^uvia  or  stench 
th'it  arose  from  the  evaporation  of  the 
liquid  contents  of  the  siomach  of  some 
one  of  the  family.      The  most  ws3akly 
would  be  killed  at  firsts  by  the  heat  or 
cold  vvsiter.     The  next  subjects  wore 
those  who  had  Flood  the  heat  of  the  first 
day,  nnd  by  re8j)irAtion  or  alworption  of 
the  putrid  air  about  them,  would  be  ta- 
ken with  a  relax;  ar  uneasy  Hcnsation 
coinmencinff  at  the  lower  extremity  of 
tiie  bowels  ;  at  fir.-^t  no  sonse  of  pain  is 
felt,  but  a  dizziness  in  the  head  is  per- 
ceptible, and  some  times  no  fear  enter- 
tained, unless  they  look  in  a  glass  ;  the 
sight  of  the  eye  first  convinces  the  mind 
that  their  dependence,  the  flesh  and 
blood,  are  going  to  rapid  decay.     Tho 
eyes  are  sunk,  the  cheeks  and  {ipspale, 
the  cheek  bones  are  verv  prominent, 
a  pressure  is  felt  at  the  chest,  and  the 
nervous  system  is  very  inuch  irritated 


from  the  sight  of  the  eye.  The  mind  ui 
then  active  for  the  defence  of  the  body^ 
bptli  external  and  internal.  By  taking^ 
a  draught  of  cold  water  in  this  state,  it 
makes  its  way  immediately  to  itsfriend» 
the  relax, and  their  mutual  stength  com* 
bined,  immediately  creates  pain  in  the 
bowels ;  nature  struggles  to  throw  them 
ofifby  the  relax,  and  in  that  effijrt  she 
exhausts  moasurably  her  warmth  or 
means  of  defence. 

The  first  enemy,  like  the  Asp,  takOff 
h,old  gently  and  fatally,  and  his  grasp  is 
not  easily  loosened.  The  effort  of  na- 
ture being  repulsed,  the  enemy  works 
his  way  \owardsthe  stomach,  and  when 
within  about  four  inches  a  faint  streak 
is  felt  to  dart  from  the  diseased  spot  to 
the  stomach  ;  it  continues  to  increase  s 
at  laut,  nature  is  attacked  as  it  were  in 
her  own  citadel,  and  vomiting  commen« 
ces.  A  powerful  and  final  effort  must 
now  be  made,  which  will  decide  the 
fate  of  one  of  the  parties.  To  do 
which,  the  warmth  (pr  pickets  aa  it 
were)  are  called  in  to  defend  the  main 
fo^t.  The  absence  of  the  heat  at  the^ 
extremities,  c&uses  the  feet  and  legs  to 
become  v^ry  cold,  which  contracts  tho 
flesh  and  wrinkles  the  skin,  on  which 
the  atmosphere  condenses,  and  the  skin 
appears  as  if  it  bad  been  soaked  in  cold 
water.  The  absence  of  warmth  from 
the  muscles,  which  go  into  the  flesh, 
from  which  the  blood  conveys  it  to  tho 
vitals,  is  the  cause  of  the  cramps  in  the 
limbs,  by  the  sinews  contracting  from 
loss  of  heat;  and  as  soon  as  the  warmth, 
is  exhausted  in  rarifying  the  frequent 
respirations,  the  patient  i^  dead.  Tho 
tracing  this  case  through,  must  suffice 
for  all.  Although  there  are  other  symp« 
toms  which  are  produced  from  the  same 
causes,  in  proportion  as  the  person's 
constitution  varies  in  point  of  strength. 

Many  of  the  poor  emigrants,  while 
laboring  under  these  powerful  evacua^ 
tions,  had  not  the  conveniencies  that 
were  necessary  in  their  trying  state* 
and  as  they  lay  in  bed  would  vomit  up- 
on the  floor ;  this  morbid  matter  would 
run  away  and  settle  in  the  corner  oi:  in 
the  lowest  part  of  the  room,  and  in 
many  instanpes  it  was  left  for  time  and 
the  sun  to  evaporate.  Should  they  un- 
dertake to  wipe  01-  fije  it  up,  it  made  it 
much  worse,  for  the  file  was  used  to 
spread  it  over  a  greater  surfiKo  of  ^e 
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toot  withcMitany  addition  of  pure  wa- 
ter* in  tnrder  that  it  miffht  be  made  to 
dry  up  iiQick,  which  added  tenfold  fury 
to  the  first  bad  air  in  the  room,  all  of 
which  would  rise  up,  and  the  low  ceil- 
ings, (six  or  six  and  a  half  feet,)  over 
head,  would  confine  this  venom  within 
the  sphere  of  every  person's  head  that 
eame  in  the  room.  The  new  supply  of 
poison  was  sufficient  to  take  down  al- 
most every  one  who  came  within  its 
banefiil  range. 

Opium  and  brandy  were  used  when 
the  contest  was  so  severe  that  nature 
was  under  the  necessitv  of  calling  in  her 
resources  or  warmth  from  the  extremi- 
ties, and  this  would,  as  it  were,  give 
nature  a  blow  upon  the  head  until  the 
enemy  had  completed  the  destruction  of 
the  bowels^  and  in  about  twelve  hours, 
or  less,  the  patient  was  dead. 

Where  the  disease  was  very  rapid. 
Opium  would  stupify  the  body  and  stop 
the  evacuations  of  morbid  matter  in  the 
Bjrstem,  in  consequence  of  which  the  ra- 
pid reduction  of  vital  warmth  by  rari- 
mction  was  checked,  and  life  was  pre- 
served for  a  few  hours,  but  eventually  it 
was  more  sure  death  to  the  patient.-*^ 
For  nature,  before  the  opium  was  given, 
had  full  command  through  the  body, 
and  Btrugglinff  by  puking  and  purging, 
to  throw  off  the  difficulty;  and  as  soon 
as  the  opium  was  received,  the  strenfifth 
of  the  body  was  more  concentrated  at 
the  stomach,  the  seat  of  life,  to  defend 
that;  and  in  a  short  time  the  action  of 
the  bowels  was  destroyed  and  the  sto- 
mach surrendered  soon  after,  and  the 
debt  of  nature  was  paid.    I  fidly  agree 
with  a  certain  physician  that  **  opium 
may  be  regarded  as  the  sheet  anchor  in 
the  cholera,"  but  I  believe  it  is  the  sheet 
anchor  of  death  instead  of  life.    The 
reason  why  no  smell  was  perceptible  or 
mortification  visible  during  any  of  their 
post  moriem  examinations,  was  that  the 
disease  and  opium  killed  off  the  patient 
so  quick  that  no  chance  was  given  to 
mortify. 

The  ''unknown  doctor,*'  or  the  eccen- 
tric Stephen  Ayres,  managed  his  pa- 
tients quite  differently.  While  the  sto- 
mach and  bowels  were  in  a  great  state 
of  excitement,  he  threw  into  the  stem* 
ach  a  compound  of  equal  parts  of  char* 
coal,  lard  and  maple  sugar,  which  al* 
layed  the  iiritation  of  the  etomach,  and 


eventually  completely  destroyed  th» 
effects  which  these  poisonoos  evacua-^ 
tions  had  upon  the  coats  of  the  stomach 
and  bowels,  and  left  nature  to  work  off 
the  disease.  His  medicines  had  the 
same  effect  towards  backening  and  kill* 
ing  the  disease,  as  the  opium  and  braji- 
dy  had  in  killing  the  body.  My  course 
was  to  raise  the  vital  energy  by  art,  by 
throwing  into  the  stomach  pure  vegeta- 
ble stimulants,  (no  part  of  which  had 
ever  undergone  a  chemicaJi  process,) 
that  would  give  immediate  vital  strength 
and  upon  this  strength  assist  nature  by 
other  powerful  assistants  (not  enemies) 
to  tlux>w  off  the  difficulty,  which  woula 
generally  be  done  in  from  thirty  minutes 
to  two  hours;  then,  with  ordinary  nurs* 
ing,  the  patient  would  recover  almost 
as  rapidly  as  he  was  cut  down. 

After  the  patients,  who  came  under 
my  observation,  had  been  relieved  of 
their  distress,where  the  evaeuations  had 
been  profuse,  the  evidence  of  which  gen* 
erally  lay  upon  the  floor,  I  ordered  twa 
quarts  of  good  lime  to  be  slacked  in  a 
bucket  of  water  and  lefl  to  settle,,  then 
ordered  the  room  cleaned  out,  and  the 
door  filled  over  with  clean  water.  A  A 
ter  it  became  dry,  I  directed  it  to  ba 
constantly  wet  with  the  lime  water> 
and  every  other  part  of  the  house,  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  family,  likewise 
in  front  of  the  house,  in  tlio  streets, 
and  vards,  dec.  I  dropped  down  the 
windows,  where  it  could  be  done,  at  the 
top,  a  few  inches,  when  I  wet  the  floor 
with  lime  water ;  for  as  that  freshens 
the  air  and  it  becomes  pure  and  bracing, 
it  settles  in  the  room  and  the  light 
or  bad  air  would  escape  out  at  the  top 
of  the  windows.  When  the  house  was 
clear  of  the  bad  air,  then  shut  up  the 
windows  at  the  top  and  doors,  and  keep 
out  as  much  as  possible  the  filthy  air. 

Many  other  observations  I  made  while 
in  Canada  which  are  useful  to  myself, 
but  probably  will  be  of  no  more  service 
to  the  public  than  the  singular  epistle 
which  I  now  lay  before  them,  for  which 
I  crave  the  indulgence  of  an  enlghten- 
ed  public,  as  a  boon  to  which  1  think 
my  youth  entitles  me. 

JOHN  THOMSON. 

N.  B-,  J«  T.  would  here  add  that  he 
attended  a  number  of  c^wes  of  Cholera 
in  Montreal,  and  had  the  pleasure  of 
affording  inwiediate  relief  to  the  af- 
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(UcUd.  In  corroboration  of  this  itate* 
ment,  he  would  refer  the  public  to  a  let- 
ter from  Horatio  Gates,  Esq.  of  Mont- 
real, to  his  honor  the  Mayor  of  the  city 
of  Albany,  which  letter  appeared  in  the 
columns  of  the  **  Daily  Advertiser,**  of 
J«ly  d. 


The  foUowing*  article  is  published  for 
the  *  anraseation '  of  our  readers ;  it 
plainly  shows  how  far  men  may  be 
carried  away  by  their  imaginations. 

CHOLERA  NOSTRUMS. 

The  papers  are  crowded  with  "  infal* 
libles"  for  the  cholera,  either  as  preven- 
tives or  as  cures.  One  paper  recom^ 
mends  one  thing;  another,  another;  '«&d 
a  third  something  different  from  either, 
ladeed  the  same  paper  will  sometimes 
contain  twenty  remedies,  all  difforlng 
from  one  another.  The  honest  reader, 
iwt  knowing  which  to  choose,  will  think 
It  a  matter  of  pmdence  to  be  provided 
with  the  whele;  and  will  take  them  all 
together,  or  in  succession,  and  in  such 
quantities  as  will  kill  the  most  healthy 
person  in  the  world. 

It  is  now  the  harvest  of  apothecaries.. 
Every  body  is  running  to  them  for  chol* 
era  medicines.  Camphor  is  especially 
in  immense  demand — ^tbe  price  having 
risen  immediately  eome  hundred  per 
cant.  Opium,  ether,  and  ammonia,  too, 
are  in  great  reouesU  and  a  man  does  not 
consider  himself  safe  for  one  moment,, 
unless  he  haa  ft  pistol  charged  with 
laudanttm  in  his  pocket. 

But  if  these  things  were  necessary 
and  proper,  the  patient  is  ill-qualifiod 
to  judge  when,  or  in  whatquanties,he 
should  take  them..  Under  a  state  of 
alarm,  he  fancies  every  disease  with 
which  he  may  be  assailed,  is  the  chole* 
ra:  and,  more  than  this,  he  fancies  him* 
self  to  be  assailed  with  disease  when 
in  fact  he  is  perfectly  well.  In  either 
i>f  these  cases,  out  he  whips  his  phial 
of  laudanum,  and  begins  to  drink,  and 
ten  to  one,  he  falls  a  victim  to  the  med- 
icine, which  he  swaUows  to .  prevent 
or  cure  the  Cholera. 

Sundry  instances  niglit  be^  |^ven  of 
the  rash  and  nnnaeessary  use  of  these 
Cholera  nostiums.  We  «dlL  mention 
boft-Hraor^hiee.  .   .. 


Agentleman  who  had  eaten  a  pou^dof 
roast  beef  and  two^lobsterslbr  his  din- 
ner, in  a  short  time  thereafter,  felt  a 
sickness  and  oppression  at  the  stomach; 
and  taking  it  for  granted  he  had  the  real 
Asiatic  Cholera,  ne  pulled  out  his  phial 
of  laudanum  and  without  waiting  to 
ascertain  thedoee  by  drops,  put  it  to 
his  mouth,  and  at  once  took  a  tolerably 
hearty  swig — enough  at  least,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  to  have  given 
his  everlasting  quietus.  Fortunately, 
however^  the  medicine  increased  the 
nansea  occasioned  by  the  beef  and  lob* 
sters,  and  the  whole  were  presently  cast 
up  together.  A  doctor  being  immedi- 
ately sent  for,  found  the  man  in  a  most 
'.  uncomfortable  state  of  vomition. 

**0h,  doctor,'*  said  he,  as  well  as  he 
could  speak  between  the  fits  of  retching, 
**  do  help  me  if  you  can,  do." 
"  What  is  the  matterV* 
*<  Matter!  Oh,  Lord,  matter  enoogh^ 
I  should  think;  don't  you  se«  I've  get 
thecholeral" 

*'No,  I  don't  perceive  it.  You  seem 
to  be  vomiting,  to  be  sure;  but  I  don't 
see  any  particular  signs  of  the  Chaise 
ra." 

"Not see  it !— Oughorruckl  oughor- 
mckl — Oh,  Lord,  its  a  gone  case  with 
me,  I'm  afraid." 

**  Don't  be  alarmed-»«your'rein  a  fiiir 
way  to  be  better  soon." 

«( I  never  was  so  sick  in  all  spy  liik, 
before.  Don't  you  see  how  Pve  vom*^ 
itedV 

"  I  see  it  plainly.  Tou  ate  a  vecy 
hearty  dinner." 

"Hearty,  do  yon  say!  I  only  eat  three 
or  four,  slices  of  roast  beef  and  a  eoupla 
of  moderate  sised  lobsters,  with  a  few 
peas,  tumipSi. asparagus,  and  such  other 
thiqgs  as  are  necessarv  to  make  up  a 
meal.  And  do  vou  call  that  a  hearty 
din— oughorruck!  oughorruck I <**4>h, 
Lord*a-mercy!  Do  give  me  something 
doctor,  I  be^  of  you." 

The  phyaician  ordered  some  dilutents 
-^md:  advising  his  patient  not  to  eat 
above  one  elioe  of  roast  beef,  and  half  a. 
lobster,  on.  the  morrow,  left  him. 

Another  case  was  that  of  a  man,who> 
happened  to.he  present  in  ahonee  where- 
a  child  had  recently  died  of  wormsn-** 
Taking  it  for  gra^itisd  the  deceased  hsi 
come  to  its  dera.by  the  eholera»ii0  ws^ 
fovtbwith  seised,  or  ftaoied  hp  waaseiir 
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•d  with  alarming  spasms.  Ha  fell  into 
most  violent  contortions,  both  of  body 
and  limb;  roared  oat  with  paini  afnd  as 
0oon  as  he  could  gain  sufficient  com- 
mand of  his  hands,  pulling  out  a  bottle 
of  laudanum  from  his  pocket,  at  once 
swallowed  the  contents.  The  people 
of  the  house  had  presence  of  mind 
enough  to  send  immediately  for  a  phy- 
sician, who,  on  learning  the  nature  and 
quantity  of  the  remedy  swallowed,  lost 
no  time  in  usingthe  stomach  pump;  and 
so  saved  his  patient  from  a  cure,  which 
would  not  only  have  proved  effectual  for 
the  cholera,  but  ah  other  diseases. 

Another  gentleman  fancied  that  the 
shooting  of  his  corns  was  the  effect  of 
cholera,  and  that  the  spasms  were  be- 
ginning in  his  toes,  from  whence  they 
would  presently  ascend  to  his  vitals. 
He  had  also  been  pror^ided  with  a  phial 
of  anti-choleric  medicine.  But  unfor- 
tunately ho  had  left  it  in  his  other 
broeches  pocket;  and  being  from  home 
he  considered  himself  a  gone  man,  and 
was  endeavoring  to  arrange  the  particu- 
lars of  hiffwill — when  some  acquain- 
tance of  his  happened  to  suggest,  to  his 
great  relief,  that  possibly  the  attack  was 
nothing  more  than  the  shooting  of  his 
corns. 

Another  man,  who  had  his  pocket 
stuffed  with  phials  of  anti^cholera  ih- 
fallibles,  chanced  as  he  was  crossing  a 
street,  to  strike  his  toe  against  the  curb- 
stone. He  immediately  cried  out  that 
he  was  seized  with  the  cholera ;  and 
thrusting  his  hand  into  his  pocket,  he 
found  all  his  phials  smashed  to  pieces, 
and  the  contentslost.  A  crowd  gathered 
around  him;  but  as  soon  as  he  declared 
himself  to  have  the  cholera,  they  all 
scattered  to  the  four  winds,  and  left  him 
to  go,  with  what  haste  he  could,  to  the 
next  apothecary,  to  recruit  his  stock  of 
infallible  remedies.^-Co/i^/e/^/o/i. 


The  followiog  contains  many  valua- 
ble ideas,  mixed  up  indeed  with  a  por- 
tion of  matter  that  is  foreign  to  our  sub- 
ject, and  which  we  would  gladly  have 
omitted,  could  we  have  done  so  with- 
out destroyingthe  sense  of  the  extract. 
The  author's  views,  however,  with  re« 
gtrd  to  the  iroportanoe  of  every  indi- 
Tidual  becoming  their  own  physician, 
agrees  so  wail  with  our  own,  that  we 
«haUt»ksth«  libtrtyto  iniart  thsffl» 


hoping  that  the  reader  ^will  draw  tho 
line  of  disriiiclion  for  himself. 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  re- 
mark, that  the  author  is  a  young  fe- 
male, apparently  possessed  of  a  con* 
eiderable  fortune,  who  has  lately  made 
her  appearance  in  LonHun  and  hired 
the  rotunda  at  a  heavy  expenpe,  for  the 
purpose  fit  delivering  public  Lectureti, 
with  a  view  to.  correct  the  evil  habits, 
and  ciistums,  and  abuses  of  every  de- 
scription, under  which  she  professes  to 
beHeve  maiikind  at  present  are  labour* 
ing. 

It  is  said  that  as  yet,  no  one  knows 
her  name  or  lineage,  and  that  she  in  on- 
ly known  by  the  appellation  of  **the 
Lady  of  the  Rotunda." — Editor. 

FIFTH  DIBCIiOSUBE  OF  THE  LADY  OF 
THE    ROTUNDA. 

On  the  best  precatUions  necesaary  in 
tkeee^pestilential  $imes. 

There  are  moments  of  public  ex* 
citement,  when  it  is  almost  unavoida- 
ble, but  that  a  public  lecturer  should 
be  mixed  up  with  it;  for,  when  one 
great  question  engages  the  public 
mind,  all  others  become  indifferent. 
The  Rft  of  public  instruction  is  found, 
in  a  catching  of  th3  spirit  of  the  day, 
and  in  leading  it  on  to  improvement. 
1  proceed  to  make  this  attempt. 

Piistilonce  may  l>e  coDeidored  in  a 
double  point  of  view,  as  relating  to  tho 
body  physkallil — as  relating  to  the 
mindmoriTWy;  though  close  wnalysis, 
woulJ  resulvo  thorn  into  one,  anrl  show 
that  tlio  pestilence  of  the  mind  is  also 
the  pesfiieuce  urihe  body,  and  fasfin,; 
or  abstaining:,  ciiher  from  reason  or 
fix)m  food,  18  not  a  precaution  a^ainsk 
either  kindorpoisiilence. 

The  first  precaution,  thon,  which  I 
have  to  recommend, is — Do xut  Fast! 
— do  not  abstain  either  from  reason  or 
from  food,  while  you  are  in  health. 
If  fever  come,  or  pestilence  seize  you, 
then  abstain,  and  medicate  according- 
ly; but  beware  alike  the  priest  and 
the  doctor,  and  learn  to  treat  your  own 
malady  by  your  own  experteace.  It 
is  ignorance  of  yourself,  that  makes  ei- 
ther l^^flBS  Qt-  th^   {^HfT 
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and  comfortable  to  yon.  G«t  knowl- 
(xige  and  you  will  banish  both.  Get 
knowledge  and  act  upon  it,  and  you 
may  either  ward  off  or  eradicate  pes- 
tilence. 

The  religious  idea,  that  pestilence 
is  a  ticourge  sent  by  God,  to  chastise 
the  nations,  the  ^^fDiserabie  at&ners,^'  is 
the  bissphemy  of  ignorance,  of  which 
I  cannot  be  partaker;  because  I  do 
not  see  the  g«ilty  fall  under  it,  more 
than  the  innocent. — Such  a  use  of  the 
name  of  God  is  not  cnly  an  abuse  and 
a  taking  it  in  vain,  but  is  horrid,  mix- 
ing up  the  spirit  of  good,,  destroying 
the  poets^s  fanciful  characters  and  re* 
gions,  and  maJitng  a  heteiogeneous 
mixt'ire  of  heaven  and  hell.  That  is 
i*eligious  blasphemy— ^blasphemy  a- 
gainst  God — presumptuous  blasphemy 
on  the  part  of  man ;  such  a  blasphemy, 
as  of  which,  he  who  is  offensively 
styled  an  infidel,  could  never  be  guil- 
ty- 
All  pestilence  is  essentially  of  the 

atmosphere.     It  may  be  extensive,  ra- 
ging over  islands  and  continents  and 
the  w^hole  earth ;  then  it  may  be  con- 
sidered general,  and  arismg  from  some- 
thing generated  in  the  earth's  chemi- 
cal action;  or  it  may  be  local,  and 
generated  from  a  peculiar  local  cause, 
and  even  by  the  bad  habits  of  human 
beings  themseives.  ^'^he  Asiatic  choie- 
ra  seems  to  be  of  the  first  kind,  typhus 
fever  of  the  second;  the  best  and  only 
precaution  against  both,  is  a  well  fedy 
clean  and  comfortably  hoaUhy  popu- 
lation.    Tlie   principal     sufferers    in 
both  cases  will  be  the  poor,  ill  fed,  un- 
clean, and  miseraLlc  part  of  the  peo- 
ple.    The  best  precautions,  when  dan- 
;^  b  near,  a  re.  tempera  nee,  cleanli- 
ness, mode*iite  warmth,  and  atmos- 
pherical dr3mesB,  to  be  produced  by 
fire,  by  a  burmng'of  every  oiflfensive 
substance;  for  in  such  cases,  fire  caA- 
not  be  too  active,  so  as  it  does  not  de- 
stroy property  that  is  worth  preserv- 
ing.   Every  thing  should  be  burnt  up 
quickly,  that  is  not  worth  preserving, 
«Hr  that  caAnot  ho  speedily  cctnverted 


to  some  useful  purpose :  I  need  not  en- 
umerate, as  the  catalogue  would  not 
be  very  delicate,  but  let  whatever  is 
combustible,  and  you  would  wish  out 
of  sight,  burn:  on  such  an  occasion, 
and  at  all  times.  Let  nothing  of  the 
kind  remain  in  or  go  out  of  your  hous- 
esrthdt  witi  bum. 

The  great  cleansers  or  purifiers  are 
JtrCy  «7a/er,  and  air.    Fire  is  the  most 
rapid  in  its  purification,  and  the  first 
to  be  used  on  an  emergency,  and  in 
confined  places.     Water  is  the  sec- 
ond, where  it  can  be  brbuglit  to  act. 
Air  is  the  third  and  more  permanent ; 
and  may  be  greatly  assis^d  by  the 
science  of  chemistry;  so  get  kuowU 
edgef  and  you  will  know  how  better 
to  take  care  of  yourselves.     Get  the 
knowledge  that  the   doctor  now  has 
exclusively.    You  may  acquire  it,  as 
he  hais  acquired  it,  by  a  prgper  use  of 
your  time.     Get  the  knowledge  oC  that 
the  priest  has,  for  he  has  no  fountain 
of  knowledge  tliati  is  shut  to  your  ap- 
plication.    Think  for  yourselves;-  act 
for  yourselves;  no  man  can  prescribe 
remedies  and  advantages  for  yon,  as 
you   may  prescribe   for   yourselves. 
Pope  has  well  said, 

'^Theproper  study  of  mankind  is  man." 
His  apothegem  mey  he  mended; 
though  the  chimney  sweeper's  \yn\  on 
receiving  from  him  the  salutation  of 
^^God  mend  you  boy^'^  told  him  pertly 
— "God  mend  me!  God  can  letter 
make  two  such  as  me^  than  mend  you :" 
alluding  to  the  poel'd  deformity.  We 
may  mend  the  apothegem,  by  saying 
more  explicitly — 

^'Himself,  is  the  proper  ttudy  of  each 
man." 

Study  yourselves,  study  your  healths ; 
study  your  tempers;  trust  to  none 
where  you.  can  think  anti  act  for  your- 
selves; eschew  the  evil,  choose  the 
good,  shun  the  priest  and  the  doctor, 
be  your  own  broker  with  iieavon,  be 
youtowtt  physician  on  earth.  The 
business  which  you  cannot  do  by  and 
for  yourselves   do  by  delegates;  di- 
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rect  them  and  pay  them  as  servants. 
Let  none  be  your  tyrants,  none  your 
roasters;  none  your  priests,  none  your 
doctor,  none  your  teacher;  but  the 
proper  schoolmaster,  not  he  who  is  a- 
broad,  but  he  who  is  coming— f^  real 
Christ 

By  the  bark  Orbit,  from  Liverpool, 
on  the  22d  ult.  London  papers  to  the 
19th,  and  Liverpool  to  ^e  2lBt  have 
been  received.  The  following  is  the 
substance  of  the  news  they  contain. 

The  Cholera. — Although  the  Cen- 
tral Board  of  Health  of  Lonflon  report 
no  cases  of  Cholera  in  that  metropolis, 
it  is  evidently  again  prevailing  there  to 
«  considerable  extent,  principally,  how- 
ever, in  the  city  and  the  parishes  along 
the  river  below  London  Bridge.  The 
Report  for  England  and  Scotland  for 
the  20th,  announces  369  new  cases  and 
136  deaths,  that  of  Ireland  of  the  17th, 
174  new  cases  in  Dublin  and  55  deaths. 
The  other  places  in  the  country  where 
the  mortality  is  greatest,  are  Waterfbrd, 
Cork,  Kinsale,  Belfast,  Balleymaca- 
rett,  and-  Drogheda.  The  accounts 
from  Paris  contirm  those  before  receiv« 
ed  of  the  mcreased  ravages  again  ma- 
king there  by  this  disease.  The  cor- 
respondent of  a  London  paper  says— 
*'  The  temperature  has,  I  lament  to  say, 
again  risen,  while  the  wind  from  the 
north  blows  cold.  The  thermometer 
(Fahrenheit) stands  at  this  moment(two 
o'clock)  at  93.  The  sad  effects  of  these 
circumstances  are  palpable  in  the  dread- 
ful increase  of  the  cholera.  I  regret  ex- 
ceedingly to  state,  on  the  authority  of 
a,  respectable  physician,  that  the  deaths 
on  Sunday  were  between  SOO  and  400! 
while  the  official  return  represents  them 
as  having  been  128. 

lasLiiND. — ^There  are  four  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  celebration 
of  the  Twelfth  of  July  worthy  of  note. 
First— The  Magistrates  and  Grentry 
took  a  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
day,  and  cheered  and  eneoamged  their 
humbler  brethren  in  the  celebration  of 
the  anniversary.  Beoondly^-Not  the 
slightest  violation,  or  a  disposition  to  a 
violation  of  the  peaee  oceoned,  either 
en  the  part  of  OrangemaB  «r  Roman 


Catholic.  Thirdly— The  Government 
Press  has  studiously  abstained  from  ei* 
ther  villification  or  ridicule  of  the  pro* 
ceedings.  Fourthly— The  Popish  Jour* 
nals  attribute  the  tranquility  to  the  for- 
bearance of  the  Papists,  and  the  advico 
of  Mr.  O'Connell;  but  advance  nothing 
of  a  truculent  or  ferocious  description 
against  the  Orangemen. 

PoRTvoAL.— Accounts  have  been  re* 
ceived,  which  state  that  one  division  of 
Don  Pedro's  army  is  at  Grigo,  a  strong 
military  position — that  the  advanced 
guard  is  at  Vouga,  about  40  miles  dis* 
tant  from  Oporto— and  that  the  object 
is  to  advance  to  Coimbra,  from  whence 
the  communication  with  Figueras  will 
give  the  invading  army  a  command  of 
the  whole  sea  coast  from  Oporto  are 
said  to  have  declared  in  favor  of  Donna 
Maria« 

A  goverment  steamer,  from  the  Med- 
iterranean, arrived  at  FalmonUi,  on  the 
17th,  from  off  Lisbon  on  the  12Ui — was 
informed  that  all  was  perfectly  quiet  at 
Lisbon ;  the  fkct  of  Don  Pedro  having 
landed,  and  being  in  possession  of  Opor- 
to was  fully  known  in  the  city,  bat  no 
feeling  had,  up  to  that  period,  manifee- 
ted  itself  in  fkvor  of  Constitutionalists. 
Don  Pedro's  troops  had  occupied  Grigo 
and  Youga,  without  opposition;  and  it 
was  said  that  his  squadron  had  directed 
its  course  towards  the  Tagus,  with  a 
view  of  opening  a  communication  with 
his  partizahs  in  that  quarter.    Don  Mi- 
guel's army  had  taken  post  at  Aveiro, 
between  Lisbon  and  Coimbra,  where  it 
was  supposed  that  a  decisive  struggle 
would  take  place.    It  was  reported  that 
three  Mieuetite  regiments,  the  9th,  14th 
and  19th,  had  joined  Don  Pedro  at  Villa 
Nova. 
Belgium  and  Hollard.— The  affaire 
of  Belgium  and  Holland  continued   tn 
wear  a  warlike  aspect.     Both  parties 
were  making  preparations  for  the  con- 
test which  it  was  expected  wonld  soon 
commence.     The  commander  of  the 
citadel  had  notified  the  fon»ign  consuls 
who  reside  in  the  town  of  Antwerp » 
that  he  was  in  daily  expectation  that 
the  Belgians  would  make  an  attack  up- 
on the  fortress,  in  which  event  he  de- 
clared his  mialterable  determination  to 
destroy  the  town;  and  warning  them 
that  they  should  take  soch  steps  aa  they 
might  deem  advisable,  fortiiepreserTa^ 
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tioD  of  merchandise  and  ships  belonging 
tocitizeni  of  their  respective  Dations, 

Gbskci^— The  accounts  from  Malta 
are  to  the  20th  of  June.  They  state 
the  northern  part  of  Greece  to  be  a  scene 
of  complete  anarchy,  Patras  has  been 
taken  posaeBsion  of  by  the  Zevellas,  and 
the  family  of  the  British  consul  had  em- 
barked oa  board  his  majesty's  shipRain* 
boW|  which  was  off  the  port.  The  in- 
h&bitafltfl  and  residents  were  leaving 
by  eveiy  opportunity. 

The  French  troops  had  advanced  to 
within  half  a  day's  march  of  the  place, 
ud  Zerillas  had  been  summoned  to  sur- 
render, but  as  he  threatened  to  bum 
down  the  palace,  they  had  retrograded, 
u4  left  it  to  his  mercy. 

AtMissolonghi  a  National  Guard  had 
been  formed,  and  the  regular  troops  had 
been  driven  out  of  the  place,  in  conse- 
.  qaeacd  of  w^hich  tranquility  prevailed^- 
bat  it  appears  that  nothing  can  exceed 
the  deplorable  state  of  that  unfortunate 

THE  BECOBPEbT" 

OOLTntBTTS; 

SatunlaTf  September  lHy  1888« 

We  expect  the  appearance  of  this  pe- 
riodical will  give  a  new  impulse  to  the 
eSbrts  of  the  enemies  of  the  Thomsoni- 
u>  system  and  remedies,  and  call  forth 
the  choioest  spirits  from  the  leagued  le- 
mons of  our  enemies,  and  array  them, 
not  ia open  hostility  for/air  combat,  but, 
behind  their  mighty  wallr,  which,  for 
centuries  they  have  been  erecting,  and 
^rom  behind  which,  we  shall  expect  to 
he  vaaUed  with  every  missile,  that  the 
i&teiQt,  and  prejudice,  growing  out  of 
tk  41se  theory*  and  false  practice  of  an 
a«^  aristocracy,  can  invent  and  bring 
^hear  i^cmi  osi.  Yet  like  David  going 
^  aeet  the  Philistines,  we  rely  not  v^ 
^tfe  Mat  of  mail  and  pondeioite  ar- 
**'if  the  sdMols,  but  upon  theeimple 
ef  troth.  By  this  vili  we 
or  ftlli  fiiU  did  we  say  1 


NO,  we  will  not  fall ;  for  TRUTH  U 
mighty  and  will  prevaiL 

In  February  last,  we  were  kindly  fur- 
nished by  our  friend,  Stephen  Macy,  of 
Richmond,  Indiana,  with  a  sample  of 
Cayenne,  which  he  informed  us  had  been 
purchased  iii  Cincinnati,  by  some  per* 
son  in  his  vicinity,  who  had  sold  somOi 
to  the  practitioners  in  the  neighborhood^ 
the  use  of  which,  had  nearly  cost  the 
lives  of  the  patients  to  whom  it  was  ad- 
ministered. In  short,  it  was  evident 
that  some  very  poisonous  substance  was 
mixed  with  the  Cayenne.  We  placed 
a  part  of  what  we  received  in  the  hands 
of  two  competent  individuals,  who  sub- 
jected it  to  a  critical  chemical  analysis, 
but  were  not  able  to  detect  any  miner<U 
substance  in  it,  consequently,  the  poi« 
eo^oos  quality,  whatever  it  may  be,  is 
undoubtedly  a  vegetable  substance.-^ 
This,  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to 
detect,  indeed  we  do  not  know  that 
there  has  yet  been  discovered,  any  tests,^ 
other  than  the  effects  produced  by  in*, 
trodncing  it  into  the  stomach,  by  which 
a  vegetable  poison  can  be  detected. 

We  hope  the  foregoing  hints  will  b^ 
sufficient  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of 
our  friends,  the  importance  of  being  ex- 
tremely cautious  of  whom  they  purchase 
their  medicines;  for  they  have  a  vigi- 
lant enemy  to  guard  against,  who  act 
upon  the  principle,  that  *'the  end  jus-, 
tifies  the  means." 

The  WRETCH,  whoever  he  may 
be,  that  thus  attempted  to  destroy  the 
Thomsonian  practice,  by  destroying  in- 
discriminately the  lives  of  his  fellow  be- 
ings, is  heartily  welcome  to  all  the  se- 
cret enjoyment,  consequent  on  the  act* 


Eaely  FftosT.— On  the  moirning  6f 
the  sixth  of  this  month,  frost  was  to  be 
seen*  on  the  ftnccs,  &c.  after  the  sun 
wnar  an  hour  high. 
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ROBINSON'S  LECTURES. 

The  demand  for  this  valuable  work 
has  been  such  as  to  induce  us  to  put  an- 
other edition  of  eight  thousand  to  press. 
They  will  be  prepared  for  distribution 
as  soon  as  possible,  when  we  shall  en- 
deavor to  lose  no  time  in  satisfying  the 
demands  of  our  Agents  in  this  partic* 
ular. 


We  have  received  frequent  communi- 
cations from  distant  correspondents, 
relative  to  the  far-famed  "Ohio  Reform- 
ed Medical  CJoUege  at  Worthington," 
and  wiBh  to  inform  all  those  who  may 
yet  be  ignorant  of  the  fact,  that  between 
that  Inetitutlon  and  every  real  Thom- 
son ian  "there  is  an  impassable  gulph.*' 

We  may  give  our  views  upon  this 
subject,  more  fully  hereafter. 

HAMiiAn  F.  WiL8oV,'a  irt^ifnbfer  and 
Minister  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  from 
Virginia,  wishes  a  religious  meeting 
with  the  inhabitants  of  Columbus,  This 
EvKNiNG,  in  the  Court  House,  at  early 
candle  light. 

HORTON  HOWARD, 

0/A  mo.  [Sept.)  5th,  1632. 

The  above  card  of  invitation  was  han- 
ded us  on  the  evening  of  its  date.  We 
are  informed  that  the  sect  to  which  this 
female  Preacher  belongs,  (the  Hixite 
Quakers  as  they  are  termed)  deny  the 
Divinity  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  existence 
of  a  Devil,  or  that  there  is  a  fature  state 
of  re  wards  and  punishments.  Such  doc- 
trine, whether  right  or  wrong,  is  quite 
unpopular  at  least. 

Wo  have,  until  within  a  few  day8,been 
mi  ((taken  with  regard  to  the  disposal  of 
our  petition  to  theLogiElature,of  lastses- 
sion,  for  a  repeal  of  a  part  of  the  Med- 
ical Law.  We  thought  it  had  been  laid 
over,  among  the  "unfiniahod  business," 
until  the  first  Monday  of  December 
next.  Wo  now  find  that  the  bill  for  a 
repeal  of  said  law  was  finally  lost,  in 


conseqqpnce  of  both  houses  being  equal- 
ly divided* 

We,  therefore,  wish  our  Agents,  as 
well  as  all  others  friendly  to  the  cause  in 
this  state,  to  use  their  exertions  in  g'et- 
ting  signers  to  another  petition,  and  for- 
ward the  same  to  Pike,  Piatt,  &  Co. 
Columbus,  on  or  bei'ore  the  fiflh  day  of 
December  next. 

We  shall  forward  petitions  with  this 
number,  to  our  Agents,  as  well  as  many 
ethers,  with  a  request  that  they  will 
endeavor  to  distribute  them,  &c. 


Through  the  medium  of  the  Recoud- 
ER,  we  hope  and  expect  to  convey  to 
our  distant  frieijJs,  correct  information 
with  regard  to.  the  progress  and  spread 
-of  the  system  in  every  partof  the  Unit- 
ted  States,  snd  Territories,  where  it 
has  been  introduced. 

This  is  what  is  most  earnestly  desir- 
ed  by  every  Thomsen ian,  and  which, 
till  now,  ihey  have  had  no  means  for 
obtaining;  but,  on  the  contrary,  nearly 
every  periodical  is  publishing  falsehood  « 
upon  the  subject,  and  many,  no  doubt, 
do  it  innocently,  and  with  an  honest 
conviction,  that  they  are  serving  tho 
cause  of  truth  and  humanity. 

Reports  are  continually  glnglin^  in 
the  ears  of  the  people,  that  at  such,  and 
such  a  place,  the  practice  has  entirely 
failed,  is  all  blown  out,  that  the  Steam 
Doctors  are  all  driven  o(r,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  havingi/enmcc/ eight  or 
ten  to  death,  burnt  out  the  in  sides  of  fif- 
teen or  twenty  more  with  Cayenne  Pop- 
per, and  poitotied  to  deathy  three  or  fonr 
times  that  number,  with  LOBELIA  ! .' ! 
Shocking  to  humanity!     Wy  where  di«! 
these  things  happen ,  doctorl    Wy ,  way 
off  in  the  state  of  New  York,whcre  Cy- 
rus Thomson  was  taken  up  for  murder. 
or  where  John  Thomson  is  giving  all 
the  fi»lkt  the  consumption  with  his  wine 
biOert^  or  way  down  in  Tennessee,  or 
in  VenaoDt,  &c.  &e. 
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But  the  beauty^of  the  tragedy  is,  that 
the  scene  is  always  at  a  distance. 

Now  we  can  inform  our  friends  and 
the  public,  that  the  very  reverse  of  all 
this  "Death  by  Steam  and  Lobelia,"  is 
the  truth.  Our  correspondence  is  very 
extensive,  and  from  it,  as  well  as  -our 
own  personal  observation,  together  with 
the  rapidly  increasing  demand  for  Fam- 
ily rights,  we  know  that  the  march  of 
the  Thomsonian  System  is  onward. — 
Like  the  peaceable  and  unassuming  re- 
ligion of  the  meek  and  lowly  Jesus,  it 
was  first  preached  to,  and  accepted  by 
the  poor,  but  now  it  is  eagerly  sought 
for  by  many  of  the  highest  standing,  as 
to  property,  respectability  and  talents; 
and,  if  we  have  not  been  grossly  de- 
ceived, it  is  but  a  short  time  since  our 
present  Chief  Magistrate  experienced 
and  acknowledged  its  happy  effects. 

Communications  containing  informa- 
tion on  the  subject,  from  our  distant 
friends,  la  earnestly  solicited.  We  feel 
confident  that  each,  and  every  individ- 
ual will  be  convinced  of  the  advantage 
that  will  eventually  result  to  himself, 
from  a  compliance  with  this  request. 
It  will  only  be  an  exchange  of  informa- 
tion—oone  will  be  made  poorer,  but  all 
win  be  benefitted  thereby. 

TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

Some  who  are  not  aware  of  our  bills 
t>f  postage,  may  think  it  unworthy 
of  notice.  This,  however,  in  our  esti- 
mation, is  a  mistake.  A  word  to  the 
wise  is  sufficient. 


age,  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  under* 
take  the  work,  with  any  assurance  of 
being  supported,  untif  they  could  *'judge 
the  tree  by  its  fruit." 

We  consulted  our  friends  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  were  invariably  urged  to 
commence. 

We  have  commenced,  and  now  have 
the  pleasuFe  of  declaring,  that  our  fond- 
est expectations  have  thus  far  been  re- 
alized. Our  subscription  list  is  rapid- 
ly increasing,  and  we  hope,  ere  long, 
to  be  able  to  procure  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Recorder,  agreater  amount  of  tal- 
ent than  at  present,  it  can  command. 

We  have  only  to  request,  that  our 
Agents  will  immediately  forward  wbnt 
additional  si^bscribers  they  have  ob- 
tained, together  with  the  number  that 
will  probably  be  added  sooriy  that 
we  may  be  better  prepared  to  meet 
the  demand. 


OUR  PROSPECTS. 

Owing  to  the  injury  done  tbe  causey 
in  conseqOence  of  the  failure  of  one  or 
two  periodicals,  to  render  that  satis- 
faction to  the  friends  of  the  system 
which  they  bad  reason  to  expect;  we 
felt  doubtful  whether  the  public  would 
be  willing  to  extend  to  lu  their  patron- 


Our  town  and  vicinity  has  been  unu- 
sually healthy  the  season^past,  moreso, 
we  believe,  than  has  been  known  for  a 
number  of  years;  .yet  there  has  been 
several  deaths.  Q«uery.  How  many 
«by  Steam  and  Lobelial" 


Doni  you  think  it  very  unwhoUome  to 
eat  fruit?  We  have  frequently  had 
the  foregoing  question  put  to  us,  and 
almost  as  frequently  had  the  mortifica- 
tion to  find  that  the  prejudice,  for  the 
interest  of  tbe  medical  faculty,  was 
stronger  than  reason  and  common 
sense — and  it  is  not  uncommon  for  us 
to  incur  the  displeasure  of  that  class  of 
mankind  who  have  had  their  mental 
ifacuUies  yoked  and  hampered  tlirough 
the  interested  designs  of  an  avaricious 
set  ofmen,  whom  we  acknowledge  to 
be  in  possession  of  much  learning,  that 
has  a  tendency  to  hoodwink  the  peo- 
ple and  prevent  them  exercising  their 
own  judgement  in  matters  of  the  great- 
est importance,  simply  by  giving  them 
our  opinion. 

We  consider  ripe  fruit,  in  all  its  va- 
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rietiefl,  as  one  of  tbe  greatest  luxuries 
to  be  enjoyed  by  man.  And  those  who 
abstain  from  its  use,  through  fear  of  its 
producing  or  increasing  disease,  we 
think  are  thus  far,  in  mental  bondage. 

We  are  persuaded  beyoud  the  eliad- 
ow  of  a  doubt,  tliat*  a  temperate  use  of 
ripe  fruit  is  not  only  harmless,  but  con- 
ducive to  health.  Several  instances 
have  occurred  within  our  knowledge 
^the  bowel  complaint  in  children  be- 
ing speedily  cured  by  a  free  use  of  fruit, 
particularly  sweet  apples. 

Wiien  we  see  a  parent  snatch  an  ap- 
ple, er  other  fruit  from  a  child,  which 
perhaps  it  has  received  from  one  of  its 
little  playmates,  whom  fortune  has 
,  placed  under  more  rational  parents  or 
gaf^rdian^i^fand  fling  it  to  the  hogs,  we 
cannot  but  pity  the  wretched  igno- 
rance of  the  one,  and  the  cruel  fate  of 
the  other. 

Children  are  at  all  times  eager  for 
fmit,  and  were  they  at  all  times  freely 
indulged  with  it,  no  bad  consequences 
WfNild  foUow. 

Green,  or  unripe  fruit  we  believe  to 
be  generally  unwholsome,  more  partic- 
ularly if  eaten  raw.  

CHOLERA  NOTICE. 

We  think  the  time  has  arrived,  when 
our  fViends  shonld  be  put  in  possession  of 
all  the  information  to  be  obtained  rel- 
ative to  the  treatment  of  the  cholera. 
It  is  already  known  to  many,  that  a 
correspondence  (which  may  be  seen  in 
Another  part  of  this  number)  took  place 
between  Dr.  J.  Thomson  and  H.  Piatt, 
upon  this  subject,  in  which  Dr.  Thom- 
son readily  communicated  the  desired 
inforfhation.  It  was  thought  advisa- 
ble* on  account  of  the  enemies  to  the 
system  not  to  give  a  general  spread 
to  the  information  at  that  time,  al- 
tlioagh  we  communicated  it  to  these 
of  our  friends,  who  we  conceived  to 
b»  in  titnationi  requiring  such  inform- 


ation. But  now,  as  the  Cholera  ap- 
pears to  be  spreading,  and  we  are  en- 
abled to  publish  it  in  such  apcrrnaneot 
manner  as  will  secure  to  Dr.  Thomson 
and  the  Thomsonian  System  whatever 
of  credit  they  are  justly  entitled  to, 
we  lose  no  time  ia  communicating  it 
for  the  benefit  of  all,  who  do  not, 
through  the  influence  of  learned  i^-no- 
ranee,  prefer  a  fashhnable  death  to  a 
rational  cure. 


Syrup  for  the  Cholera. — One 
pound  each  of  Bayberry  and  Nerve 
Powder  steeped  at  different  times  in  a 
small  quantity  of  water  and  the  liquor 
poured  off,  until  you  ^ei  one  gallon  of 
the  decoction,  to  this  add  one  g-allon 
of  Sugar  House,  or  other  pure  molas- 
ses, one  gallon  best  Jamaica  rum,  one 
gallon  Rheumatic  drops  prepared  from 
the  very  best  materials — then  to  one 
02.  genuine  African  cayenne,  pour  a 
teacupfuU  of  boiling  water,  and  after 
standing  a  short  lime,  add  this  to  the 
foregoing;  mix  the  whole  together,  and 
it  is^eady  for  use. 

For  a  preventive,  take  a  table  spoon- 
ful three  or  four  times   a  day.    In  the 
first  stages   of  the   disease,  give    one 
teaspoon tul  of  the  powders  (hereafter 
described)  in  half  a   wine  glass  of  the 
syrup  every  hour,  or  oftenr  if  the  attack 
is  violent,    place  the   patient  over  a 
lively  steam,  or  place   hot  stones   or 
bricks  wrapped  in  wet  cloths  so  as    to 
communicate    the   stcani  as   much    as 
possible  to  every  part  of  the  body   and 
limbs.     If  the  patient  should  continue 
to  sink  after  giving  a  few  of  the   above 
doses,  there  should  be  added   from  one 
to  three  teaspoonsfull  of  the   Hd  pre- 
paration.    Injections    should   also    be 
used. 

After  perspiration  takes  place,  put 
the  patient  in  bed  between  woolen 
sheets  if  practicable,  and  place  a  Lot 
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stone  at  the  feet,  and  continue  giving 
a  dose  of  the  syrup  once  an  hour,  or 
sufficiently  often  to  keep  up  perspira- 
tion for  a  few  hours,  when,  if  the  pa- 
tient is  not  materially  relieved,  a  full 
course  of  medicine  must  he  adminis- 
tered. 

For  children,  the  use  of  the  powders 
may  be  dispensed  with,  excepting  for 
the  injections. 

The  powder  above  alluded  to  is  com- 
posed of  two  parts  each,  of  Cayenne, 
Bayberry  and  Nerve  powder,  and  half 
a  part  of  bittcrroot  or  two  parts  of  ker- 
curoa. 


The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Friendly 
Dotanic  Society  will  convene  on  mon- 
day    the    seventeenth  of    December. 

From  representations  by  our  dis" 
tant  and  numerous  correspondents, 
together  with  our  knawlege  of  the 
rapidly  increasing  popularity  of  tb« 
System,  we  shall  be  much  disappointed, 
if  an  unusual  number  of  ourfrienisdo 
not  attend  on  so  important  and  inlerev- 
ing  occasion. 


We  have  received  the  firrt  number  of 
a  weekly  paper,  pablished  in  Troy,  N. 
Y.  by  Ruseel  Buckly,  under  the  title  of 
the  «*  Thomsoniar  Botanic  Advocate." 
We  sincerely  b*P©>  indeed  we  do  not 
^oubt,  but  tb^  patronage  will  shortly 
be  *<  as  the  publisher  expects,"  such  as 
to  enable  him  to, "  improve,  very  mate- 
rially/ in  ft  short  time,  the  appearance 
of  his  paper." 

We  shall  most  cheerfully  act  as 
Agents  for  the  above  work,  and  can  as- 
flure  Mr.  Buckly,  that  every  reasonable 
ex«rtioA  on  our  p»rt  shall  be  used  to  ex. 


tend  the  circulation  of  his  paper. 

The  Gholera,  in  its  westward  march,' 
has  already  given  its  mournful  impress 
in  most  of  the  eastern  States,  and  we 
dottbt  not,  sooner  or  Uter,  the  more' 
western  and  soutljern  states  and  terri^ 
torieswiil  experience  its  deselatiag. 
effects.  '    . 

Wd  have  received  two  commuaicA- 
tions  from  our  friend  McC  of  Ya*  rel- 
ative to  the  improper  conduct,  as  he 
supposes,  of  our  Agent  C — We  feel 
under  obligation  to  McC.  for  the  evi. 
dence  he  has  thus  given,  of  his  sincere 
desire  to  promote  the  cause  in  which 
we  are  engaged.  We  have  the  pleas- 
ure,  however,  of  being  able  to  inform 
him  that  we  took  immediate  measuras 
Jo  ascertain  the  facts,  and  are  nowsaV 
isfied  that  C.  is  not  deserrini^  of  cen- 
sure on  that  account.'    It  appean  that 

a  few  words  passed  between  C.  and  an- 
other person,  by  way  ot  joke,  which 

was  iifterwards  made  a  handle  of  by 
the  enemies  of  the  system,  and  a  seri- 
ous meaning  attached  to  them,  and  by 
passing  Ihrougb  a  few  hands  in  this 
way,  soon  meant  all  that  our  ene- 
mies could  wish.  We  have  learned  to 
be  extremely  cautious  in  giving  credit 
to  reports  of  this  kind.    We  hope  no 

unpleasant  feelings  will  be  suffered^ta 
exist  between  our  agents,  whom  we  be- 
lieve to  be  actuated  by  the  purest  of 
motives.  — ^ 

We  have  just  received  a  letter  from 
DrvSamuel Thomson,  requesting ua to 
publisli  the  following.  We  have  only 
to  observe,  that  in  doing  it,  we  expe- 
rience a  greater  satisfaction  than  has 
often  fell  to  oar  lot  to  eit)Of  • 

"I  request  you  to  piiMieh  a  caH  for 
a  U>'iTEt)  States  Ta&xsoyiAy  Con- 
vention, to  be  coEnposcd  of  Delegates 
from  all  the  Branch  Societies,  And 
wh^e  none  exist  for  the  members  ta 
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assemble  and  appoint    some  one  or 
more  to  attend  on  their  behalf;  stating 
that  the  call  for  the  convention,  i»  in 
consequence  of  a  wish  on  my  part,  of 
enjoying  the  heartfelt  satisfaction  of 
seeing  a  living  representation  of  my 
numerous  and  distant  friends,  and  to 
concentrate,  as  it  were,  the  now  scat- 
tered inibrmation,  knowlege  and  tal 
ents,  the  better   to  enable   me,    the 
more  satisfactorily,. and  for  the  gr«at- 
er  benefit  of  mankind,  to  complete  the 
work  in  which  I  am  now  engaged, 
viz.  A  complete  revision,  and  illustra- 
tion  of    my     Theory     and     Prac- 
tice of  Medicine,  in  all  ita  various 
branches. 

I  would  recommend  that  the  dele- 
gates and  representatives  be  request- 
ed to  bring  all  the  information  in  their 
power,  relative  to  the  subject;  such  as, 
at  what  time  the  practice  was  introdu- 
ced into  their  respective  sections  of 
the  country;  its  progress,  present 
standings  number  of  adherents  &c.  &c. 
Also  a  sample  or  description  (?f  such 
vegetables  asmay  have  been  discover- 
ed to  possess  medicinal  qualities,  be* 
fore  unknown  &c.  In  short,  every 
species  of  information  relating  to  the 
subject  that  would  be  useful  or  inter- 
esting to  know. 

The  Convention  to  assemble  in  the 
town  of  Columbus  and  State  of  Ohio, 
Monday  the  seventeenth  of  Decem- 
ber next,  at  which  time  and  place,  I 
shall,  IF  POSSIBLE,  meet  them. 
Respectfully, 

SAMUEL  THOMSON. 


Extract  of  a  letter  from  R.  Febriss,  one 
of  the  firm  of  Pike,  Piatt  &  Co. 
August  24j  one  mile  W.o/Utica,J^.  F. 
Gxntlembn:  Inconseqnenceof  a  break 
in  the  canal,  we  have  been  grounded  at 
this  place  for  twenty*four  hours.  The 
breach  is  now  repaired,  but  the  water 
has  not  yet  risen  in  the  canal  enough 
to  permit  ua  to  pass  on ;  we  shall  prob- 
ably be  off  by  to-morrow  morning, — sev- 
enty qr  ax)  hundred  boats  are  now  wait- 
ing for  the  canal  to  be  filled .  I  have  just 
F»turned  from  a  walk  to  the  city  of  Uti- 


ca.     You  would  be  astonished  to  see 
the  general  panic  and  actual  distress  of 
the  citizens  in  consequence  of  the  Choi- 
era.     It  made  its  appearance  at  thia 
place  eight  or  ten  days  since ;  the  first 
atacks  almost  universally  proved  fatal ; 
some  of  the  first  characters  have  fallen 
victims  to  the  disease;   the  city  is  al- 
most deserted ;  the  rich  are  mostly  gone 
consequently  the  poor  are  left  without 
employment,  and  are  many  of  them  in  it 
distressed  condition,  as  they  cannot  get 
employment,  and  no  one  will  trust  them 
to-day  lest  the  cholera  should  kill  them 
to-morrow,  and  they  would  lose  their 
pay.     The  orthodox  physicians  can  do 
nothing  with  it ;  they  succeed  in  stop- 
ping the  pukeing  and  purging,  but  can- 
not start  a  circulation  of  the  blood,  and 
the  patient  dies  immediately.     For  & 
few  days  last  past  the  sick  have  applyed 
to  the  Thomsonian  quacks  with  great 
success  r  I  am  told  from  good  authority 
that  all  who  have  had  the  Thosonian 
physicians  in  season  have  been  cured^ 
I  am  confident  the  system  is  gaining  ia 
this  country ;  the  eyes  of  the  public  at 
present  are  upon  the  Thomsonians;  not 
a  day  passes  but  I  am  applied  to  for 
medicine ; — had  I  prepared  twenty  gal- 
lons of  cholera  drops  before  I  starled  I 
could  have  paid  all  my  expenses.    lit 
passing   through   Utica  we  could   see 
scarcely  any  of  the  good   houses  but 
what  were  shut  up— the  country  peo- 
ple avoid  the  place.     In  the  important 
streets  where  there  used  to  be  fifty  or  an 
hundred  wagoi^s  at  a  time,  almost  every 
day,  not  a  wagoti  could  I  see ;  and  in 
walking  seventy-five  or  an  hundred  rods 
on  the  side  walk,  I  hardly  met  half  a 
dozen  citizens. 

August  25, 2  6*  clock  J  P.  Jit. 
We  got  under  way  sooner  than  we 
expected,  we  are  now  about  50  miles 
east  of  Utica,  and  in  as  good  health  and 
spirits  as  the  times  will  admit  of. 

Troy,  August  26. 
We  arrived  at  this  place  to-day,  and 
expected  to  be  in  Albany  to  night;  but 
the  man  with  whom  o«  captain  hA& 
business  here,  will  do  nothing  in  con- 
sequence of  its  being  sunday ;  so  we 
must  wait  for  another  cay. 

J\Ionday  morning — ^This  place  has  eve- 
ry appearance  of  health .  You  can  hard  - 
ly  imagine  the  contrast  between  this 
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and  Utica.  Here  the  people  are  all  life 
and  animation,  every  one  attending  to 
his  own  business,  with  as  much  ener- 
gy as  if  they  had  never  heard  of  the 
Cholera.  Not  so  in  Utica,  where  fear 
and  the  oholera  combined ,  make  wretch- 
ed work.  Mrs.  Ferriss*  health,  (as  well 
as  my  own)  is  perfectly  good.  Jour- 
neying appears  to  agree  with  her  per- 
fectly well. 

I  o*clock,  P.  •W*-**We  have  just  reach- 
ed Albany^ 

Etening.^'l  have  been  to  see  Doct. 
Thomson ;  he  is  from  home.  I  shall 
not  be  able  to  see  him.  I  very  much 
regret  it. 

We  leave  here  to-morrow  morning  at 
7  o'clock,  on  board  the  steam-boat 
Champlain>  for  New  York,  where  you 
will  probably  hear  from  me  again < 

R.  FERRISS. 


fuse  a  knowledge  of  it  among  thepeo' 
pie ;  the  other  has  been  a  regular  practi- 
tioner agreeably  to  the  old  system,  for 
several  years,  his  standing  as  a  man  of 
science  and  medical  skill,  can  be  as- 
certained  by  a  perusal  of  his  cre- 
dentials.   We   are     sanguine     upon 
this  subject,  we  wish  to  see  eur  friends, 
connections  and  acquaintance  partici- 
pate in  the  benefit  and  blessings,  which 
this  great  discovery  ij  so  well  calcu- 
lated to  afford:    W  e  are  determined; 
to  exert  our  influence  in  its  favour  and 
wish  to  be' placed  in  a  situatiou  which 
will  favour  those  exertions. 


State- of   Tennessee,  Hardin  ca  ) 
August  28th  1832.  \ 
Messrs.  Pike,  Platt  &.  Co: 

We  beincf 
entire  strangers  have  taken  the  liberty 
to  write  you  a  few  lines^believing  that 
the  nature  of  our  business  is  such  as 
to  justify     us.     We    have   recently 
formed    an    acquaintance   with  Dr. 
Samuel  Thomson^s  system  of  Medical 
practice,    and  have,  notwithstanding 
our  former  prejudices,  become  convin- 
ced beyond  doubtjof  its  complete  supe^ 
riority  over  every  other.     The  suc- 
cess that  has  attended  the  few  trials 
which  have  been  made  in  this  section 
of  country  is  trulyastonishingandhas 
produced  considerable  excitement  a- 
Diong  the  jreople;  we  believe  this  a 
very    favorable    time  to    strike.     If 
we  were  prepared  with  medicine  and 
books  wc  could  make  a  very  advanta- 
geous   disposition  of  the  same,  the 
prejudices  of  the  people  have  been 
generally  overcome;  the    true   light 
begins  to  shine.  We  have  both  been  in 
possession  of  the  right  to  practice  for 
some  time,  and  are  frequently  called 
upon  for  aid ;  one  of  us  has  been  a  min- 
ister of  the  gospel  for  a  number  of 
years  and  being  extensively  acquaint- 
ed,will  haVe  ap«at  opportunity  to  dif- 


Extraet  of  a  letter  dated, 
St.  Louis,  Missouri,  Sept.  6th  1832. 
Fbhind     Johnson:— Times    have 
been  very  brisk  in  this  place  in  our 
line,  the  Botanic  System  tokea  the 
lead  of  the  old  System,  in  the  e^ima- 
tion  of  all  who  have  tried  it.    The 
people  were  ronlly  tired  of  Calomel, 
and  were  ready  to  hail  this  as  their 
day    of    deliverance    from    learned 
Quackery.     Many    who   have  their 
physicians  by  the  year,  are,  and  have 
been  from  the  first  regularly  attended 
from  our  shop.    Some  of  the  most  re- 
spectable, and  opulent  in  our  city  are 
our  decided  advocates.     We  have  but 
little  trouble  from  the  Faculty  and 
many    have    been    very  polite  and 
friendly,  though  we  have  taken  many 
I  out  of  their  hands,  and  effected  cures 
with  those  that  they  had  given  over. 
Drs.  Craft  and  Rice  have  pursued  a 
judicious  and  safe  course,  and  have 
been  very  successful  in  the  treatment 
of  the  diseases  peculiar  to  the  country. 
Thus  I  consider  a  wide  and  effectual 
door  is  opened  for  the  introduction  and 
disposal  of  Thomson's    Rights    and 
medicines  in  this  State  and  Illinois. 
This  country  has  not  been  very  un- 
healthy, only  a  considerable  disposi- 
tion to  the  common  Cholera  Morbus 

• 

We  have  not  had    the 
Cholera  here  yet,  although  it  is  at 
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Kock  Island,  between  which  placo 
and  this  city  there  is  a  regular  com- 
munication. 

Sapt.  7tb. 
N.  B.  The  Steamboat  Winneba- 
go has  just  past  this  place  on  the  way 
to  Jefferson  Barracks,  6  miles  below, 
with  some  Indian  Prisoners  on  board, 
among  whom  it  is  said,  is  the  warrior 
and  chief.  Black  Hawk,  who  it  is  said 
was  captured  by  sq^o  friendly  Indians. 
The  particulars'l  did  not  Icam. 

T.  B. 
.  Sept.  8th.  1833. 
I  have  broken  open  this  letter  to  in- 
form you  of  the  report  of  the  arrival  of 
Black    Hawk,   and    (he  Winnebif^o 
prophet,   with  ten  other  chiefs  of  the 
hostile  Sacs  and  Foxes,  thay  were 
captured  by  aparty  of  friend  lyWinne- 
bagoes,  sent  m  pursuit  of  them  by 
G3n.  Atkinsan,  ihey  were  lodged  safe- 
ly in  prison  in  JefTersofl  Barracks. 
Also  to  inform  you  tiiat  iher^  are  4 
cases  of  the  real  Cholera  re^iortc^d  at 
the  Barracks  this  forenoon,  it  is  amonnf 
a  party  of  the  U.  S.  soldiers  from  Rock- 
island  v/ho  lately  arrived  here;  it  will 
•soon  be  in  town.     Biiletins  are  issued 
this  afternoon  calling  a  town  mooting. 
We  now  shall  bo  able  to  test  the  effica- 
cy   of  the   Botanic    system  on   this 
scourge  of  the  earth;  I  doubt  not  of 
success ;  in  haste. 

T.  B. 
If  the  cholera  should  rage  here,  I 
will  report  success  from  time  to  time. 
•Write  me  soon  as  vo;i  get  this. 


Cholcba  at  Cleveland. 

October  Sih,  1832. 
We  learn  with  extreme  regret  that 
the    Cholera  is  approaching  nearer 
every  week.    Last  evening's  mailbro't 
U9  the  alarming  intelligence  that  on 
Tuesday  the  4th  inst.  this  desolating 
plague  made  its  appearance  at  Cleve- 
land.    In  twenty-foar  hoars  from  its 
-commencement,  20  cases  had  occurred. 
Of  these,  10  have  died.     We  awfully 
fear  its  ravages  are  now  spreading  with 
relentless  strides,  in  that  fair  portion 
of  our  country.     While  so  many  are 
{passing  off  thus  suddenly  to  their  long 


home,  and  the  mourners  going  about  th» 
streets,  we  seriously  lament  the  incred- 
ulous, stupid  imbecility  of  mind,  ^over 
which  ignorance,  pride  and  superstition 
maintain  sucli  an  ascendancy,  as  to  pre- 
vent multitudes  from  resorting  timous- 
ly  to  the  Thomsonian  remedies.  These 
have  been  successful  beyond  our  most 
sanguine  expectations.  All  other  meana 
appear  to  have  proved  comparatively 
abortive^   What  rational  man,  perceiv- 
ing himBclf  or  family  attacked  by  this 
discage,  should  hesitate  a  moment  what 
course  to  take.   Our  assertions  are  foun- 
ded on  facts  and  not  on  mere  opinion .— 
We  wish  to  rouse  the  attention  of  com- 
munity  to  universal,  honest,  unprejudi- 
ced inquiry.    No  pecuniary  remunera- 
tion for  our  labors,  could  equal  the  sat- 
isfaction, of  having  been  instrumental 
in  saving  the  lives  of  some  of  our  belov- 
ed citizens,  by  directing  their  attention 
to  the  safe  and  salutary  means,  which 
providence  appears  to  have  placed  in 
their  power :  not  the  rich  alone,  but  the 

poor  arc  pointed  to  the  same  raesna 

for  ihcm  we  feel  special  commiseration, 
and  to  them  we  have  tendered  our  ad- 
vice and  attention,  as   circumstances 
may  require— determined  to  extend  the 
plackf  hand  of  charity,  to  pluck  the 
thorn  from  the  pillow  of  affliction,  com- 
I  fort  the  widov/  and  the  fatherless,  and 
wijw  the  big  tear  from  **torrow^9  brint^ 
full  eye." 

Few  families  have  been  so  sorely  Yiu^ 
ited  as  that  of  a  Mr.  Cunningham,  of 

Rockport,  a  village  near  Cleveland. 

On  the  morning  of  the  20th  ult.  they 
breakfasted  happily  together ;  four  died 
before  6un-rise  the  ensuing  morning — 
a  fifth  shortly  after,  and.^wo  others 
were  not  expected  to  recover. 


EDITORIAL  NOTICE- 

An  apology  is  due  to  out  patrons  for 
the  appearance  of  the  Recorder  at  a  pe- 
riod later  than  we  had  intended.  Tiie 
causes  have  been  too  numerous  and  too 
uninteresting  to  any  but  ourselves,  to 
justify  a  Ibrnial  exposition,  by  entering 
minutely  into  a  long  and  tedious  detail  of 
circumstances — suffice  it  to  say,  occur- 
rences supervened,  of  which  we  had  no 
anticipation— events  over  which  we  had 
no  efficient  control,  which  human  pre- 
science could  not  readily  foresee,  nor 
the  most  vigilant  precaution  prevent. 
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The  accumulation  of  interesting^  doc- 
uments furnish  important  matter  for 
many  eubaequciit  numbers  in  advance. 
In  the  mean  timo,  original  communica- 
tions and  reports  of  interesting  cases, 
successfully  treated, corresponding  with 
our  general  design,  and  possessed  of  a 
good  degree  of  intrinsia  merit,  will  be 
received  wilh  grateful  acknowledge- 
ments. We  calculate  that  our  future 
numbers  shall  be  issued  regularly,  ^.s 
proposed  in  our  prospectus  ;  and  sub- 
scribers supplied  as  immediately,  as  on 
our  part,  the  strictest  attention  may 
rendgr  possible. 

v^  feel  a  menurc  of  diffidence,  not 
amounting  to  a  shadow  of  distrust,  in 
relation  to  the  Xhomspnian  scheme  or 
fiystam  of  medicine,  but  such  as  results 
from  a  moderate  estimate  of  our  own 
competency  to  illustrate,  vindicate,  and 
support  the  cause,  wilh  that  precision 
and  dignity  to  which  it  is  justly  enti- 
tled :  liut  what  we  lack  in  logical  acu- 
men and  literary  embellishment,  will, 
we  are  confident,  be  fully  compensated 
by  congregated  facts.  The  dome  of 
Thomsonianism,  stands  on  the  strong 
Ijedestal  of  unequivocal  truth.  Truth, 
plain,  naked,  simple  truth,  is  the  sword 
on  which  we  rely  for  our  defence,  amidst 
the  brigades  of  opposition  that  surround 
us— facts,  observation  and  experience 
^ive  it  point.  We  ask  therefore  for  no 
other  indulgence  than  we  will  ever  be 
willing  to  reciprocate,  in  case  of  an  ex- 
■change  of  circumstances  between  our- 
selves and  those  who  feel  an  interest  in 
the  ultimate  success  of  this  publication. 
Neither  do  we  ask  a  more  liberal  boon 
irom  our  most  inveterate  opponants. 
Columbut,  Ohio,  Oct.  6th  1832. 

A  premium  of  TWBNTY-pivE  dollabs 
will  be  given  for  the  best  written  Essay 
upon  the  subject  of  the  Unconstitution- 
ality, Injustice,  and  Injurious  Eflects, 
resulting  from  our  present  aristocratical 
Medical  Law. 

CONDITIONS. 

let.  All  Essays  tor  the  premium  most 
be  accompanied  with  a  sealed  letter, 
containing  the  writer's  name  and  place 
^f  residence,  and  forwarded/rce  n/post^ 
age,  to  Pike,  Piatt,  &  Co.,  Columbus, 
Ohio,  on  or  before  the  tenth  of  Dec  embcj 
next. 


2d.  If  two  Essays  are  presented  of' 
unequal  length,  but  corresponding  in 
force  of  argument,  the  shortest  will  re- 
ceive the  premium  if  of  equal  merit. 

If  the  abeve  conditions  arc  complied 
with,  then  we  agree  to  examine  each 
Essay  carefully,  with  a  desire  to  put  the 
best  cons|;ruction  upon  tbc  writer's  Ian-  *  • 
guage,  in  order,  as  far  as  possible,  to  get 
his  true  ideas,  and  decide  accordingly. 

After  the  decision,  we  shall  open  the 
accompanying  letter,  find  affix  the  au-> 
thor's  name  to  the  Essay  that  shall  be 
considered  the  best,  and  publish  it  in 
the  next  succeeding  number  of  the 
Recoiidrr. 

The  other  Essays,  together  with  the 
accompanying:  letter,  shall  bo  kept  until 
tho  iifst  of  1^'obru.iry,  if  not  sooner  call- 
ed for,  when  the  letters  will  be  burned 
without  opejn:fg\  and  we  shall  consider 
ourselves  at  liberty  to  publish  the  Es- 
says, with  such  signatures  as  the  wri- 
ters may  affix  to  them. 

PIKE,  PLATT,  &  Co. 

Columbus,  10th  Sept.  1832. 

The  following  persona  are  atithori- 
zed  and  requested  to  act  as  Agents  for 

the  Recorder. 

Ohio. 
Robert  Ilewes,  Hamilton. 
John  Odell  «Sc  Dr.  Tibbits,  Cincinnatu 
Dr.  A.  Stevens,  Vownin^own  Jileiffs  co. 
Dr.  S.  C.  Lomis,  Eden  Senera  co. 
Joel  Thomson,  Shalcrsville  Portage  co. 
Dr.  I.  P.  Tibt)its,  Warren  Jejkrsonco^ 
R.  H.  Goe,  Mansfield. 
Dr.  J.   Stewart,  Troy,  Miami  co. 
Dr.  Wm.  Hart,  Dayton. 
Dr.  J.  Miller,  Preble  co. 
Dr.  E.  Somers,  Brunswick  Medina  co. 
A.Critchfield,  Carthage  Liclcingco. 
Mr.  Sheward  Zanesville. 
Dr.  C.  B.  Porter  Lancaster 
John  C.  Pearson   Urhana. 

Dr.  J.  A.  Magill,  Salvisa. 

Denton  Darby  South  Union. 

J.  S.  Freeman,  Lexington, 

Levi  Atkinson,  Louisville. 

L.  U.  Dupny,  Clay-village  Shelby  co, 

J.  Mc.  Neil,  Laurel  co. 

Dr.  Baml.  Wilcox,  LouisvUle, 

Inbiava. 
Welcome  Whitford,  Wabash  Parle  co. 
M.  Patton  Esq.  Clinton  Vermillion  co. 
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Dr.  L.  Cbitteiid«o,  Indianapolis. 
Dr.  Isaac  Miner  P^incennes. 
Robert  Ho^att  Terrehaute. 
Stephen  Macy  Richmond* 
New- York. 
Dr.  C.  Thomson,  Oeddes. 
Dr.  J.  Thomson,  Albany, 
R.  Buckley  Esq.  Troy. 
Dr.  Lapham,  Povgkkeepsie. 
Dr.  A.  I.  Coffin  Troy» 
Elder  J.  Thomson,  BalUton. 
Joseph  Mitchell  Oreenjield. 
Jesse  Thomson  Fulton  Village* 

Tenncssjse. 
D.  &  W.  Lcich,  Salem  Franklin  co. 
8.  P.  Ament,  J^ashville. 
Dr.  M.  Griflfiith,  Oalldiin  Sumner  co. 
P.  W,  Lane,  Cheeks  ^  Rodes  East  T. 
RevJW.  T.  Mills,  SomemUle  Fayette  co. 
Dr.  A.  Boroughs,  TFestly,  Haywood  co. 

W.  T. 
J.  J.  Whi taker,   Fayettcville. 
Dr.  B.   Hardiman   Jefferson,  Ruther' 

ford  CO. 
Dr.  T.  Rucker  Jr.  Murfresborough  do* 
Dr.  Lead  better  Chapel  Hill  Bedford  co. 
Dt.  L.  S.  Gilliam,  Siatesville. 
J.  C.  Broira   J\Iutfrie8lmrg. 
Wm.  Shall  Esq.  .Ze&anoTi. 

ViRomiA. 
Dr.  Thomas  A.  Grubbs,  Louisa  co. 
Dr.  Hilry  \Y.  Corker,  Buckingham  co. 
Dr.  M.  W.  McCrai7,  Pr.  Edward  co. 
Dr.  T.  Greer >  Wheeling. 
J.  Boyers,  Jiforgantoton 
Alabama. 
Dr.  J.  Linard  Hunlsville. 
A  J.  Robins  Hunlsville. 
R.  IL  Brumby  Jilontgomery. 
Dr.  J.  E.  Browning,  near  HurUsttlle. 
jR.  Boroughs.  Legrange. 

Arkansas  Ter. 
Dr.  D.  P.Collins,  Vanburen. 

Connecticut. 
D.  Bamum  Jr.     Bethel  Fairfield  co. 
C.  Wheeler  Reading  do, 

Georgia. 
H.  Austin,  P.  M.JIf/.  Pleasant  J^ewtonco, 
J.  E.  Todd  Esq.  Hamilton  Harris  co. 

Illinois. 
J.  Wamplcr  Esq.    Sutherland's  P.  O. 

Edgar  co. 

Missouri. 
Drs.  J.  L.  Craft  &  C  Rice,  St.   Louis. 

N.  Carolina. 
Dr.  E.  Lewelling,  Hillsborough. 
Dt.    I.  I.   Mc    Kell,  PincJcneysville, 

Rutherford  CO. 


i 


Dr.  R.  Kirkpaterick,  Concord  Cahar 
nt's  CO. 

fl.  Carolina. 
Rev.  Wm.  Carlisle,    fFinnsboroug-h 
Wm.  Berry,  P.  M.  Rogersville. 
I.  I.  Foster,   PinckneysviUe  Union 

Vermont. 
Dr.  EdsoD,  Grafton. 
Lyman  Harrington  Esq.  J^nchester^. 

Maryland* 
Ward  Seers  Eeq.  Baltimore. 
John  M.  Williams  Esq.  da. 

Pen!«jstlvania. 
Frederick  Plummer,  Philadelphia. 

Our  friends  are  requested  |o  for- 
ward us  the  names  of  persons  suit 
able  for  agents  in  such  places'as  they 
may  deem  proper  where  none  are  ap- 
pointed. Our  eastern  agents,  wbere  it 
is  more  convenient,  can  remit  Hbe  a- 
mount  of  their  subscriptions  to  Dr. 
Thomson,  Boston  Mass.,  whose  receipt 
will  be  the  same  as  ours. 


The  following  is  the  form  of  k  petition 
to  be  presented  to  the  next  Legislature. 
To  the  Honorable,    the  Legislature 
of  Ohio. 

Whereas,  the  undersigned,  citixeos  of 
the  state  of  Ohio,  considering  their  un- 
alienable and  constitutional  rif^is  vio. 
lated  by  the  operation  of  the  llth  sec- 
tion of  an  act  to  incorporate  Medical 
societies,  passed  February  26th,  1924: 
would  respectfully  pray  your  honora- 
ble body,  to  repeal,  or  so  modify 
the  same,  as  that  all  contracte  entered 
into  for  services  rendered,  or  to  be 
rendered,  may  be  binding  on  the  par- 
ties— and  your  petitioners  as  in  duty 
bound  will  ever  pray. 


Drs.  Cyrus  and  John  Thomsox, 
of  Geddens  and  Albany  N-.  Y.  and 
Abner  Kneelatyd,  of  Boston,  Mass. 
have  been  respectfully  and  especially 
invited  to  attend  the  United  States 
Thomsonian  Convention.  It  will  pro- 
bably be  the  last  visit  that  Dr.  Thom- 
sow,  Senior,  will  ever  make  into  the 
Westerncountry. 

0:^Editors  friendly  to  the  Thom- 
sonian Botanic  Practice  in  Medicino, 
are  respectfully  requested  to  give  tho 
al)Ove  an  insertion  in  their  respectivo 
papers. 
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*'  Let  mystery  be  stripped  o*  &li  pretence/' 

**  And  practice  be  combined  with  common  eensei 
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Tok  I.        CALVillBlJS  Oct.  99y  18S9.        No.  9. 


IS  PBIHTED  ETXRT  OTHK&  SATUEDAY, 

Fob  PiKBy  PXiATT  ^  Co. 

BF  MAWLTIN  Is.  UBTTim 

On  Fronts  heimem  Broad  4r  Market  its. 
COLUMBUS,  OHIO, 

WHERE   JOB    FXXMTINO,  M7CB   AS 

Books,  ::     HanA-MUs, 

Paiuplilets,        ::    Cbeclu»  ana 
CalSB,  ::.   Bltoks* 

will  be  executed  on  tke  shortest  no- 
tice, and  on  reasonable  terms.  Calls 
from  a  djaiance  for  printing  will  be 
punctually  attended  to. 

PROPOSALS, 

BY  PIKE,  FLATT,  &^  CO. 

For  publishing  in  CoUtmbus,  OMo,  by 

subscription^  a  work  to  be 

Entitled  the 

ThomiOiiUiii  Heeorder* 

THE  object  of  the  publishers  in 
lUlderlaking  this  wosk  Is,  to  dif- 
fusa a  correct  knowledge  ofthe  Thox- 

SONIAN  S¥eTSX&  PsACriCE  OF  MeD- 

zciNE,  among  the  public  generally,  so 
far  aa  a  just  regard  to  Df .  Thomson's 
rights  may  justify ;  and  gather  matters 
offset,  of  every  description,  that  have 
a  bearing  upon  the  subject,  and  spread 
them  before  the  public  It  is  decerned 
necessary  that  such  a  work  should  be 
published,  for  the  purpose  of  putiiig  the 
public,  generally,  and  the  friends  of 
the  System,  particularly,  in  possession 
ofthe  facts,  touching  this  matter,  there- 
by enabling  them  to  correct  some  few 
of  the  many  false  reports  and  accounts, 
by  which  the  public  are  so  continual- 
ly abused. 

It  is  believed  unnecessary  to  say 
any  thing  Turther  upon  this  subject^  at 
present,  as  the  true  friends  ofthe  Thqm- 
soKiAN  System  and  eekbdiss,  are  al- 
ready awareof  the  necessity  of  such  a 
publictttioiij  and  of  the  benefits  that 


would  result  to  the  public  by^  it,  and 
would  douMess  take  pleasure  in  ex* 
erting  themselves  to  sustain  the  work. 
ThxThoxbokian  Rsoobdek,  will 
be  pttbiished  in  numbers  containing 
twenty-four  pages,  neatly  executed :  it 
is  proposed  to  issue  them  semi-month- 
ly^  but  if  the  patronage  should  justify 
it,  they  will  publish  weekly,  and  will 
be  ofiered  tosubscribers.at  TWO  DOL- 
LARS per  volume,  (iwenty-six)  num- 
bers;) to  be  invariably  in  advance,  or 

on  the  receipt  of  the  first  number,  ei- 
ther to  the  publishers,  or  some  one  of 
their  agents. 

Those  t6  whom  this  prospectus  have 
been  sent,  will  please  return  them  or 
the  number  of  subscribers  thereto,  as 
soon  as  possible. 

PIKE.PLATTyi  Co.  General 
Agenttff^  Dr.  Thonuon, 

Columbus,  Ohio,  Oct.  20, 1832. 
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From  the  N.  Y.  Mirror. 
THE  EXECUTION. 

A  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Mirror  has  given  the  following  thril- 
ling description  of  an  execution  which 
our  readers  will  recognize  to  be  that 
of  a  man  who  murdered  his  wife  in 
this  city  not  many  months  since,  and 
suffered  the  penalty  of  the  law  early  in 
the  morning,  at  his  own  request: 

I  was  once  tempted  to  witness  an 
execution.  All  the  circumstances 
conspired  to  render  it  a  powerful  ap- 
peal to  the  imagination,  and  accident- 
ally, at  that  period,  mine  was  peculi- 
arly susceptible,  fori  was  scarcely 
convalescent  from  a  dangerous  dis* 
ease,  which  left  me  unusiudly  debili- 
tated and  nervous.  The  ceremony 
look  place  in  the  yard  of  a  prison,  lot 
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4y,  narrow, gloomy  and  enclosed  by  a 
dark  high  wall,  which  shut  out  every 
prospect,  and,  but  for  an  angle  of  sky 
above  might  have  passed  for  a  subter- 
raneous dungeon.    I  had  seen  the  con- 
vict continually  on  his  trial.     He  was 
a  detestable  villain,  who  in  cold  blood, 
and  without  cause,  had  murdered  a 
sweet  wife,  in  a  manner  atrociously 
brutal.    Altogether  a  more  desperate, 
iron-nerved,  repulsive  ruffian,  I  never 
beheld,  and  he  had  a  sardonic  expres- 
sion of  countenance  which,  I  thought, 
might  of  itself,  have  been  justly  expi- 
ated at  the  gallows.    The  sentence 
doomed  him  to  suffer  on  a  certain  day, 
between  the  hours  of  four  in  the  mor- 
ning and  two  in  the  afternoon,  and, 
with  a  characteristic  firmness,  he  had 
preferred  a  request,  which  had  been 
complied  with,  to  diei  at  daybreak. 
His  character  and  conduct  had  singu- 
larly interested  me.    He  had  heard 
the  tremendous  doom  uttered  without 
apparent  emotion.    His  cheek  did  not 
blanch,  nor  his  eye  quail,  nor  a  mus- 
cle of  his  face  move.    He  kept  his 
gaze  rivited  for  a  moment  on    one 
of  his  fellow-beings  whom  the  institu- 
tions of  civilized  society,  and  the  way- 
ward tenor  of  his  own  life,  had  placed 
in  such  a  solemn  and  responsible  rela- 
tion to  him — one  mortal  striking  off 
the  list  of  existence  a  creature  like 
himself,  and  sending  him  back  to  his 
God  as  an  unworthy  habitant  of  the 
great  globe.     Then  I  remarked  that 
his  parched  lips  parted,  like  the  taking 
asunder  of  two  bodies  which  had  been 
glued  together.    A  vacant  glance  fell 
on  the  sea  of  strange  silent  faces,  turn- 
ed on  him  from  every  side;  but  he 
walked  between  the  officers  firmly  and 
steadily  back  from  the  bar  to  his  pris- 
on.   Great  heaven !  what  a  fury  and 
whirl  of  horrors  must  then  have  been 
glaring    through    the    brain.    How 
ghastly  and  dream-like  must  have  ap- 
peared to  him  the  surrounding  images ! 
The  scene  took  such  forcible  hold  on 
my  feelings,  that  I  resolved  to  meet  a- 
gain  that  cold  viciooafacei  thcee  dark 


unflinching  eyes,  that  cruel  IccrinJJ 
look,  and  to  note  how  so  ferocious  anJ 
blood)''-minded  a  villain  v/ould  ho  af- 
fected in  that  sublime  moment  of  fare- 
well to  earth.     The  f^rey  dawn    had 
not    yet    pierced,  .  even      with     its 
most  advanced  beams,  the  heavy  dark- 
ness of  the  east,  as  1  stood  at  ihe  prison 
gate,   and  rattled  the  short  massive 
chain,  suspended  there  as  an  emblem- 
atic substitute  for  a  knocker  or   beii^ 
the  rough  keeper  admitted  me,  after  a 
brief    parley.     A   few  figures   were 
gliding,  silently ,    through^  a   narrow 
passage  which  led  .to  the  yard,  and 
which  was  dimly  lighted  by  a  lantern 
set  on  the  ground.     I  reached  the  fa- 
tal spot.     The  faint  morning  light  ren- 
dered visible  the  gallows j  a  simple 
machine  consisting  of  two  beatns  plan- 
ted in  the  ground,  and  crossed   by  a 
third   at  the  top,  from  which  Iiung. 
motionless,  a  cord  with  a  hook  a.t  the 
end.   It  was  arranged  for  the  wretched 
victim  to  stand  directly  on  the  ground 
and   be  raised,  by    cutting  anav  a 
weight,  instead  of  sinking  throvAgk  a 
trap,  according  to  the  usual  manner. 
Around  the  gallows  a  group  of  forty 
or  fifly  men  were  collected  in  a  circle. 
Half  were  officers  of  justice  with  t  Jiei' 
long  poles.     TJioy  stood  in  perfect  s; 
lencc.     I  had  arrived  in  the  momcin 
when  the  sheriff,  having^completed  ev- 
ery arrangement,    had  sent  into  ilu. 
cell  of  the  doomed  man,  bidding  him 
forth  to  die.     Intense  interest  perva- 
ded every  breast.    The  stillness  which 
before  had  appeared  complete,   grew 
now  more  deep,  unbroken,  and  palpa- 
ble.    Then  footsteps  were  heard,  and 
three  persons  came,  with  a  quick  pace, 
from  the  dark  allev.     Two  of  these 
were  constables,  and  each  held,  by  the 
collar  and  arm,  the  third — a  sudden 
murmur,  strikingly  expressive  of  in- 
terest, pity,  and  horror,  ran  through 
the  crowd,  as  the  new  comers  stopped 
beneath  the  gallows.    Yes.    It  was 
the  unhappy,  lost  object  of  this  gloomy 
meeting.    He  came  from  his  weary 
prison.    He  came  to  look  his  last  at 
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the  faces  of  his  fellow  beings,  and  the 
light  of  h3aven.  He  wore  their  form, 
but  was  no  longer  (learned  worthy  to 
be  among  them.  lie  was  broudit 
forth,  even  as  a  beast,  to  slaughter. 
What  a  wild,  gone  dream,  life  must 
have  seemed  to  him!  What  fearful 
thf>ughts  must  have  crowded  hishrain! 

He  wore  his  ordinary  dress,  com- 
mon dirty  clothes,  and  thick  shoes,  un- 
brushed,-  but  his  cravut  had  been 
thrown  off,  and  his  shirt  collar  was  o- 
pcn.  His  arms  w^re  bound  also,  at 
the  elbows,  closely  to  his  body,  and  on 
his  head  was  placela  white  cap.  His 
face,  too,  was  altered  almost  too  much 
for  rccognillon.  The  roughness  and 
iiorce  cruelty  were  gone,  and  the  ap-* 
pea  ranee  of  coarse  health  and  strength 
had  given  place  to  a  sallow,  livid,  e- 
iiiaciated  loojc,  which  made  me  pity 
him  from  my  souL  His  very  temples 
wore  yellow,  and  his  fingers  bloodless. 

There  were  no  ceremonies  whatevr 
er.     He  made  neither  speech  to  the 
crowd  nor  prayer  to  his  Maker,  but 
apparently  took  as  little  notice  of  one 
lis  the  other.     The  death  warrant  was 
read,  and  every  thing  prepared.     One 
man  stepped  out  from  the  circle,  and 
hade  him    farewell.     The    wretched^ 
^  ictimhald  him  bv  the  hand,  convul- 
sivcly  for  a  moment,  and  said,  in  a 
low  whisper,  "take  care  of  my  child." 
Tlien,  the  cap  being  drawn  over  his 
face,  and  ho  standing  thus  dark  and 
alone,  the  rope  sustainin":  his  weight 
was  severed,  his  figure   liew  several 
foot  into  the  air,  round  and  round  he 
whirled,  and  heaved  one  or  two  vain 
shuddering  struggles,  and  then  hung, 
no  more  a  human,   conscious  being, 
while  the  morning  light  painted  the 
heavens  w  ith  a  calm  and  lucid  beauty, 
and  the  serenity  and  briglitness  of  na- 
ture contrasted     sJrangcly    with  the 
gloom  and  horror  of  the  scene. 


The  Great  plague  in  the  I4th  century* 

The  memory  of  the  Great  Plague  in 
London,  has  been  rendered  immortal 


by  the  prose  of  Daniel  Defoe  and  the 
poetry  of  John  Wilson.  But  the  great- 
er plague  which  overran  almost 
the  whole  world,  three  centuries  be- 
fore, is  ahnost  forgotten.  A  alight  skecth 
of  its  history,  drawn  from  old  chroni- 
clers, will  shew,  by  comparison,  what 
a  small  matter  is  magnified  into  pesti- 
lence in  the  present  day.  This  dread- 
ful pestilence,  like  the  Cholera,  made  it$' ' 
first  appearance  in  the  East.  It  aroaein 
China,  Tartary,  India,  and  Egypt,  a- 
bout  the  year  1845.  It  was  ascribed 
by  the  contemporary  writers,  Mezeray 
and  Giovanni  Villani,  to  a  general  cor- 
ruption of  the  atmosphere,  accompan- 
ied by  the  appearance  of  millions  of 
small  serpents  and  other  venomous  in- 
sectiy  and,  in  other  places,  quantities 
of  luige  vermin,  with  numerous  legs, 
and  of  a^ hideous  aspect,  which  filled 
the  air  with  putrid  exhalations.  Some 
zealous  christian  writers  of  the  time 
derived  its  origin  from  the  arch-impoe- 
ter  Mahomet;  for  they  say  that,  at 
Mecca,  in  Arabia  Phelix,  it  rained 
snakes  and  blood  from  heaven  for  three 
days  and  nights  together;  that  the  tem- 
ple of  Mahomet  was  beaten  down  by  a 
terrible  tempest,  and  his  sepulchre  torn 
up  and  broken  in  pieces  ;and  that  the 
sulphureous  vapours,  &,  the  stench  of 
the  snakes  and  blood,  so  corrupted  the 
middle  region  of  the  air,  that  the  in- 
fectious matter  spread  itself  over  the 
world  in  all  directions.  Making  eve- 
ry allowance  for  the  ignorance  and 
credulity  of  the  age,  it  appears  evident 
that  some  natural  cause  Iiad  contribu- 
ted to  corrupt  the  air  and  load  it  with 
pestiferious  ''vapours.  And  it  is  re- 
markable that,  before  the  disease  ap« 
peared  in  Europe,  singular  meterolo- 
gical  phenomena  of  a  similar  nature 
took  place.  Thus  it  came  into  Eng- 
land in  the  end  of  the  year  1348;  and 
it  rained  from  Christmas  till  Midsum- 
mer almost  without  ceasing;  "so  that 
all  fhe  while,"  to  use  the  wordr  of  an 
old  writer,  "it  hardly  ever  held  up  so 
much  as  foi^  one  day  and  night  togetb- 
er."    Great  inundations  followed ;  and 
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accumulations  of  atagnant  water,  by 
which  the  whole  atmosphere  was  pois- 
ened.  In  France,  seyeiral  strange 
meteoric  appearances  are  described 
by  writers  of  credit.  GioTanni  Villani 
says,  that  on  the  20th  of  December, 
1348,  in  the  morning,  after  sunrise, 
there  appeared  at  Avnigon,  over  the 
Pope^s  palace,  a  pillar  of  fire,  which 
tarried  there  for  the  space  of  an  hour, 
producing  great  terror  and  amaze- 
ment. 

During  the  same  period  there  were 
many  dreadful  earthquakes;  some  of 
them  in  places  where  such  phenomena 
have  since  been  unheard  of.  At  Rome, 
an  earthquake  threw  down  a  great 
number  of  houses,  steeples  and  church- 
es. At  Naples  there  was  an  earth- 
quake, accompanied  with  a  tremen- 
dous huricane,  which  destroyed  a  large 
portion  of  the  city.  On  this  occasion 
it  is  related  that  while  a  friar  was 
preaching  to  a  crowded  congregation, 
he  end  his  auditory  were  swallowed 
up  in  an  instant — all  but  one  individ- 
ual, who  observed  the  trembling  of  the 
earth  in  time  to  save  himself  by  flight. 
A  great  multitude  of  the  inhabitants 
were  buried  in  the  ruins  of  their  habit- 
ations; and  the  citizens  durst  not  ven- 
ture in  their  houses,  remained  ter- 
rified in  the  market-places  or  fields,  till 
the  earthquake,  (which  continued  by 
fits  for  eight  days)  had  spent  its  fury. 
In  Greece^  particularly  in  Morea  and 
the  island  of  Cyprus,  whole  villages 
were  overwhelmed.  Even  in  (£r- 
many,  a  country  not  liable  to  this  ca- 
lamity, there  was  an  earthquake 
which  extended  over  a  great  part  of 
Austria  and  Syria,  and  destroyed  many 
towns  and  villages  in  those  districts; 
''And  many  other  provinces,"  says  an 
old  historian,  '^suffered  sach  lasting 
characters  of  the  fury  of  these  strong 
convulsions  of  nature,  (hat  lest  the  joint 
concurrence  of  so  many  authoxs  of 
those  days  should  not  obtain  sufficient 
credit,  they  might  be  very  plainly 
Ivid  mea  by  late  posterity.    These 


earthquakes  were  gelieraly  attended 
with  storms  of  thunder  and  lightning, 
wind  and  hail.  In  the  year  134S,  ac- 
cording to  Lompadius,  it  rained  blood 
in  Germany,  and  meteors  and  other  cor- 
uscations appeared  in  the  air.  Mock 
suns  were  seen  and  the  heavens  some- 
times seemed  on  Bre. 

In  many  of  these  accounts  we  mav 
presume  there  is  a  good  deal  of  exag- 
oration.  But  the  testimonies  are  too 
numerous  and  respectable  to  leave  any 
doubt  that,  before  and  during  the  pes- 
tilence, the  elements  were  in  a  state  of 
general  convulsion  which  seems  un- 
parallelled  in  history. 

The  plauge  extended  its  ravages 
from  India  into  the  more  western  part 
of  Asia,  into  Egypt,  Abyssmia,  and 
thence  into  the  northern  part  of  Africa. 
It  proceeded  over  Asia  Minor,  Greece, 
and  the  Islands  in  the  Archipelago,  al- 
most depopulating  the  regions  over 
which  it  stalked.  It  may  be  literally 
said  to  have  decimated  the  whole  world, 
even  though  we  .were  to  takelthis  terixa. 
as  implying  the  destruction  of  nine, 
in  place  of  one  out  of  ten.  According 
toMezeray  and  other  writers,  'where 
it  was  most  favorable  it  lefl  one  out  of 
three,  or  one  out  of  five ;  but  where  it 
raged  most  violently,  it  scarcely  lefl  a 
fifteenth  or  twentieth  person  alive. 
Some  countries,  partly  by  the  plague, 
and  partly  by  earthquakes,  were  lefl 
quite  desolate.  Giovanni  Villani 
says  that  in  a  part  of  Mesopotomia, 
only  some  women  survived,  who  were 
driven  by  extremity  and^despair^to  de- 
vour one  another. 

The  plague  appears  to  have  staid 
five  or  six  months  in  a  place,  and  then 
to  have  gone  in  search  of  fresh  vic- 
tims. Its  symptoms  are  minutely  de- 
scribed by  some  writers,  and  appear 
to  have  been  the  same  in  every  coun- 
try it  visited.  It  generally  appeared 
in  the  groin,  or  under  the  armpits^ 
wh^re  swellings  were  produced,  which 
broke  into  sores,  attended  with  fever, 
spitting  afld  vonutiog^  of  bloody    Tho 
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patient  frequently  died  in  a  half  a  day 
— generally  within  a  day  or  two  at 
the  most.  If  he  survived  the  third 
day,  there  was  hope ;  though  even  then 
many  fell  into  adeepaiee()  from  which 
they  never  awoke. 

Before  the  pestilence  invaded 
Christendomy  it  is  recorded,  in  a  re- 
port made  to  the  pope,  at  Avignon,  that 
it  swept  away  twenty-three  raiillions 
eight  hundred  thousand  persons 
throughout  the  East  in  the  course 
ofa  single  year.  While  the  Chris- 
tians remained  untouched,  their  sup- 
posed immunity,  since  their  neigh- 
bors were  suffering  the  extremity  of 
the  malady,  operated  so  strongly  on 
the  minds  of  some  of  the  heathen  prin- 
ces, that  they  resolved  to  propitiate 
Heaven  by  embracing  Christianity. 
The  king  of  Tarsis,  accompanied  by 
a  great  number  of  prince^  and  nobles, 
actually  set  out  on  his  journey  to  A- 
vignon,  to  receive  baptism  from  Pope 
Clement  VI.  But  hearing  on  his  way 
that  the  Christians  too  had  become 
victims  to  the  destroyer,  he  returned 
home,  with  the  loss  of  about  two  thou- 
sand men,  whom  the  Christians  most 
ungenerously  attacked  and  cut  off  in 
the  rear  of  his  army. 

From  Greece  the  plague  passed  into 
Italy.      The  Venitians,  having  lost 
100,000  souls,  (led  from  their  city,  and 
lefl  it  almost  uninhabited.    At  Flor- 
ence, 60,000  persons  died  in  one  year. 
Among  these    was    the   historian 
Giovanni  Villani,  whose  writings  we 
have  referred  to.    He  was  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  men  of  his  age; 
and  his  historical  works  are  looked 
upon  as  correct  and   valuable.    He 
was  the  annalist  of  this  pestilence  al- 
most down  to  the  day  of  his  falling  a 
victim  to  it.     France  next  became  ex- 
posed to  its  ravages.    At  Avignon  the 
mortality  was  horrible.    In  the  strong 
hmguage  of  Stow,  people  died  bleed- 
ing at  the  nose^  mouth,  andfundament ; 
eo  thai   rivers  ran  with  blood,  and 
•Creams  of  patrid  sore  issued  from  the 
graret  and  sepiudien  of  the  dead. 


When  it  first  broke  out  there,  no  fewer 
than  fifty-six  of  the   Carmelite  friars 
died  before  any  body  knew,  how,  so  that 
it  was  imagined  diey  had  murdered 
one  another.    Of  the  members  of  the 
English  ediege  at  Avignon,  not  one 
was  left  alive;  and  of  the  whole  in- 
habitants of  the  city,  not  one  in  five. 
According  to  a  statement  or  bill  of 
mortality,  laid  before  the  pope,  there 
died  in  one  day,  1212,  and  in  another 
14I0P  persons.     The  malady  proceed- 
ed northward,  through  France,  till  it 
reached  Paris,  where  it  cut  off  50,000. 
About  the  same  time  it  spread  into 
Germany,  where  its  ravages  are  esti- 
mated at  the  enormous  amount  of  12,- 
400,000    souls.    At   Lubeck   alone, 
according  to  the  concuring  accounts 
of  several  wnters,    90,000  persons 
were  swept   away  in  one  year,  of 
whom    1500  are   reported  to   have 
died  in  the  space  of  four  hours. 

At  last  this  fearful  scourge  began  to 
be  felt  in  England.  About  the  begin- 
ning of  August,  1348,  it  appeared  in 
the  seaport  towns  on  the  coast  of  Dor- 
set, Devon,  and  Somersetshire,  whence 
it  proceeded  to  Bristol.  The  people 
of  Gloucestershire  immediately  inter- 
dicted all  intercourse  with  Bristol,  but 
in  vain.  The  disease  ^n,  or  rather 
flew  over  Gloucestershire.  Thence 
it  spread  to  Oxford ;  and  about  the  first 
of  November,  reached  London.  Fi- 
nally, it  spread  itself  all  over  England, 
scattering  every  where  such  destruc- 
tion, that  out  of  the  whole  population 
hardly  one  person  in  ten  was  lefl  alive. 

Incredible  as  this  statement  may 
appear,  it  seems  to  be  borne  out  by 
the  details  of  contemporary  annalists. 
In  the  church-yard  of  Yarmouth^  7052 
persons,  who  died  of  the  plague,  were 
buried  in  one  year.  In  the  city  of 
Norwich,  57,374  persona  died  in  six 
months,  between  the  first  of  January, 
andthefirst  of  July.  In  the  city  of 
York  the  mortality  was  equal.  We 
find  no  general  statement  of  the  total 
amount  of  the  mortality  in  London; 
but  there  are  details  sufficient  to  show 
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that  it  must  have  beeiLhorrible  beyond 
ima^nation.     The  dead  were  thrown 
into  pits,  fort)-,  fifty,  or  sixty  into  one; 
and  large  fields  were  employed  as  bu«- 
rial  places,  the  church  yards-being  in- 
Bufilicient   for    the   puipor.e.     No  at, 
tempt  was  made  to  perform  this  last 
office  with  the  usual  care  of  decency. 
Deep  and  broad  ditches-yere  made,  in 
which  the  .dead  bodies  were  laid  in 
rows,  and  covered  with  earth,  and  stir- 
mounted  with  another  layer  of  bodies, 
which  also  were  covered.     Sir  Wal- 
ter Manny  (whose  name  is  so   well 
known  from  his  connection  with  tho 
affecting  incident  of  the  surrender  of 
Calais  to  Edward  III,)  benevolently 
purchased  and  app/opriated  a  burial 
ground,  near  Smithfield,  in  which  sin- 
glo  place  more  than  bO,000  people 
were  buried.     Stow  says  that  he  had 
seen,  on  a  stone  cress  in  that  burial 

ground,  the  following  quaint  inscrin- 
tion :  ^ 

''Anno  Domini  MCCCXLIX  reg- 
nante  magna  pestilentia  conaccratum 
faii  hoc  ccmiteriuvi;  in  quo  et  infra 
septa  presentis  monastcrii  sepulta^ 
fuerunt  morluorum  corpora  piusqu- 
am  L.  31.  prclcr  alia  imdta  ahhinc 
uanue  ad  prvscns.  Quorum  anima- 
bus  proprUictur  Dcui.     Amen, 

This    pestilence  gave    .jcason  to 
some  diplomatic   intccoinsi*  bctwoon 
England  and   France,   which  is  stri- 
hin;2iy  characteristic  of  tho  manners 
of  the  a-o.     While  the  mortality   was 
ragmgin  thoso  ccuntricj,  Pope  Cic- 
inent  VI.   never  ce-:iseJ   inipcrtunin^r 
tliemonarchsof  hothto  .nunn  cful  to 
their hostihty,  and  by  s  /  doin  i,  to  a- 
void  the  C(»nlinuancc Ofa  calamity  sent 
by  heaven  to  punish  the  sins  of  *m:m. 
kind.     Kdward  and  Philip  were  indu- 
ced by  these  pious  exhortations  to  ap- 
point commissioners,  who  mot  betv,'cen 
Calais  and  St-  Omers  to  negociato  a 
treaty.     Tho  French  insisted  en   the 
restoration  of  Calais  or  the  raising  of 
its  fortifications;  a  proposition   which 
the  English  would  not  listen  to.— At 
last,  however,  a  truce  was  agreed  up- 


on for  six  m(Miths,  till  September  fc] 
lowing,  in  order  to  allow  time  to  netri 
ciatofor  a  peace;  and  it  was  farlherVt- 
greed  that  is,  at  the  end  of  the  truce 
a  final  treaty  was  not  concluded,  the 
crown  of  France  was  to  be  brougiu  to 
a  convenient  place  within  that  realm, 
and  the  right  to  it  decided  by  a  pitch- 
ed   battle,   without    further    aijpeaj 
The  death  of  the  French  king,  how^ 
ever,  which  happened  in  August  1350, 
before  the  expiration  of  the  truce,  put 
an  end  to  this  smooth   and   amicabb 
plan  ofadcommodation. 

The  mortality  fell  chiefly  upon  tli- 
lower  classes  of  society,  and  amon^ 
them,  principally  old  men,  wo- 
men and  children.  It  was  remarked 
that  not  one  kipg  or  prince  of  any  na- 
tion died  of  the  plague ;  and  the  En- 
glish nobility  and  people  of  distinc- 
tion, very  few  were  cut  off  by  it.  A- 
mong  the  higher  orders  of  the  church 
deaths  were  rare;  but  such  havoc  was 
made  among  the  inferior  clerT-y,  tJia^ 
numbers  of  churches  were  left  who] I  v 
void,  and  without  any  one  to  perform 
divine  service,  or  any  oilices  of  rcU- 
gion.  At  the  same  time  all  suits  and 
proceedings  in  tho  courts  of  justice 
ceased;  and  the  Sitting  of  parliament 
was  intermitted  for  more  than  two 
years. 

This  terrible  visitation  was  overv 
where  allondod  by  a  total  disfsolutiuii 
of  the  I  onds  of  society.  An  excellent 
old  writer  gives  the  following  eloquent 

description  of  tlio  state  of  En/xland : 

"U'c  are  told  the  influence  of  "this  dis- 
ease was  so  conlanriou?,  that  it  not  on- 
ly infected  by  a  touch  or  breathiufr, 
but  transfused  its  milignify,  into  tlTc 
very  beams  of  YvM  and  darted  dealh 
from  the  eyes ;  and  the  very  seats  and 
garments  of  such  proved  fatal.  Where- 
fore parents  forr.^ok  their  children,  and 
wives  their  husbands,-  nor  wotild  phy- 
sicians here  make  their  vists,  for  nei- 
ther were  tliey  able  to  do  good  to  otli- 
ers,  and   they  were    almost  certain 
thereby  to  destroy  themselves.     Even 
the  prtest!)  also  (or  tho  same  horrid 
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eunsideratioD,  forbore  either  to  admin- 
ister the  sacraments  or  absolve   the 
< lying  penitent.  But  yet  neither  prie&ts, 
nor  physicians,  nor  any  other  who 
sought  thus  to  escape,  did  find  their 
cuuiion  of  any  advantage;  for  death 
not  only  raged  without  doors  as  well 
U.S  in  chambers,  but,  as  if  it  took.indig- 
nation  that  any  mortal  should  think  to 
fly  from  it,  these  kind  of  people  died 
both  mere  speedily  and  proportionably 
in  greater  numbers.     Then  was  there 
* leath  without  sorrow,  affinity  without 
ii  iendship,  wilful  penance  and  dcatix 
'witliout  scarcity,  and  flying  without 
refuge  or  succor.     For  many  fled  frpm 
place  to  place  because  of  the  pqsti* 
lence;   some  into  deserts  and  places 
n«t  inhabited,  eitiier  in  hope  or  des- 
pair.    But  quick-sighted  iiestruction 
found  them  out,  and  nimble  footed  mis- 
cry  was  ever  ready  to  attcjfld   them. 
Others^  having  hired  boats  or  vessels, 
into  which  they   laid    up  provision, 
thought,  or  at  least  hoped,  so  to  ehide 
the  i>ower  of  the  infection,  but  the  dc- 
Hlroying  angel,  like  that  in  the  Reve'- 
iitions,  had  one  foot  upon    the   waters 
as  well  as  on  the  land;  for  alas  I  the 
very  air  they  breathed  being  tainted, 
tiiey  drew  in  death  together  with  life 
iisi2if.     The  horror  oi   these    things 
iiuulc  others  to  I'Xik  thenis'.^lvc3  up  in 
their  houses,  gardens,  and  sweet  retir- 
ed places;  but  iheevii  they  intended  to 
exclude  pursued  them  through  all  their 
defences,  and  they  had  this  only  differ- 
ence, to  die  without  the  company  of 
any  that  might  servo  to  pity  them. 
No  physician  could  teilthe  cause,  or 
describe  a  cure;  and  even  what  was 
saving  to  one  was  no  less  than  fata) 
to  another.     No  astrologer  could  di- 
vine how  or  when  it  would  cease;  the 
only  way  lefl  was  to  be  prepared  to  re- 
ceive it,  and  the  most  comfortable  res- 
olution to  expect  it  without  fear." 

The  pestilenee  extended  into  Wales, 
where  it  raged  violently;  and  soon 
afterwards,  passing  into  Ireland,  it 
made  great  Ittvoc  among  the  English 
settled  in  that  island.    But  it  was  re- 


marked that  the  native  Irish  were  lit* 
tie  affected,  particularly  those  that 
dwelt  in  hilly  districts. 

As  to  the  Scots  tbey  are  said  to  have 
brought  the  malady  upon  themselves. 
Taking  advantage  of  the  defenceless 
state  of  England  they  made  a  hostile 
irruption,  M^ith  a-  large  force,  into  the 
country. — But  they  had  not  proceeded 
far,  when  the  calamity  which  they 
coirrted,  and  so  well  deserved  from 
theic  un^^nerous  conduct,  overtook 
them.  They  perished  in  thousands; 
and  in  attempting  to  return  homo,  they 
were  overt  iken,  befjre  tiiey  could 
reachtho  border  by  a  strong  body  of 
EngH^h,  who  routed  them  with  great 
slaughter.  The  remnant  carried  the 
disease  into  Scotland,  where  its  rava- 
ges were  soon  as  destructive  as  in  tbe 
southern  parts  of  the  island.  ^-Scot- 
land," says  the  writer  whom  we  have 
already  quoted,  "partook  of  the  uni- 
versal contagion  in  as  high  a  degree 
and  in  the  same  manner,  as  other  coun- 
tries had  done  before;  only  in  this 
there  .was  a  ditibrence,  that  whereas 
other  nations  sat  sliil  and  v/aiLed 
lor  it,  th'o  Scor'is  did  scom  am'oitious 
to  fetch  it  in  ainonr;  th^MiJclvcs!" 
However  much  Scotland  may  have 
had  to  complain  of  the  oppression  and 
tyranny  of  England  under  the  Ed- 
wards, it  was  ungenerous  and  unwor- 
thy of  a  brave  people  to  attempt  to  re- 
taliate on  a  nation  laid  prosirate  by 
the  hand  of  Heaven.  At  the  same 
time,  there  is  no  reason  to  douut  that 
the  general  cause,  whatever  it  was, 
of  the  pestilence,  would  at  any  rate 
have  soon  extended  to  Scotland,  as 
well  as  Wales  and  Ireland. 

Early  in  the  year  1349,  the  plague 
began  to  abate  in  England;  and  by 
the  month  of  August  it  had  entirely 
disappeared.  Its  consequences,  how- 
ever, continued  for  some  time  to  be 
severely  felt.  During  the  prevalence 
of  the  disease,  the  cattle,  for  want  of 
men  to  tend  them,  were  allowed  to 
wander  about  the  fields  at  random 
and  perished  in  such  numbers  aa  to  oc- 
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casion  a  great  scarcity^  Though  the 
fields,  too,  were  covered  with  a  plenti- 
ful crop-of-com,  much  of  it  was  lost  for 
want  of  hands  to  reap  it  and  gather  it 
in.  The  scarcity  of  hands  naturally 
produced  excessively  high  wages.  A 
reaper  was  not  to  be  had  under  eight 
pence  a  day,  nor  a  mower  under  twelve 
pence,  besides  victuals;  and  every 
other  sort  of  labor  was  paid  in  pn^vor- 
tion.''^  This  gave  occasion  to  the  act 
of  the  25th  of  Edward  III.,  knom'n  by 
the  name  of  the  Statute  of  Laborers ; 
which,  on  account  of  ^'the  insolence 
of  servants,  who  endeavored  to  raise 
upon  their  masters,''  ordained  that 
they  should  be  contented  with  the  same 
wages  and  liveries  which  they  had 
been  accustomed  to  receive  in  the 
20th  year  of  the  king.  In  sphe  of 
this  statute,  high  wages  continued  to 
be  given  by  the  people  who  preferred 
doing  so  to  loosing  their  grain  and 
other  fruits  of  the  earth,  till  Edward 
enforced  obedience  to  it  by  severe 
measures  both  against  masters  and  la- 
borers. The  enforcement  of  this  stat- 
ute said  by  old  writers  to  have  prevent- 
ed a  famine  from  raging  in  England, 
similar  to  the  one  that  had  afflicted 
other  countries  that  had  undergone  the 
visitation  of  the  pestilence.  How  far 
it  could  have  produced  so  salutary 
an  effect,  however,  may  well  be  ques- 
tioned. 

The  last  dregs  of  the  calamity  were 
drained  by  that  unfortunate  race,  the 
Jews.  A  belief  spread  over  several 
countries  that  they  had  produced  the 
pestilence  by  poisoning  the  wells  and 
fountains;  and  in  many  places  they 
were  massacred  in  thousands  by  the 


*  In  the  time  of  Edward  III  ten- 
pence  eontained  half  an  ovnee  of  M- 
vetjandtDM  eonsequendy  eqwdfohaW 
a  crown  of  our  present  money.  The 
abotewvgesjihereforre^  tDereequiva- 
lent  io  two  ehiUings  of  our  money.  At 
the  time  the  quarter  of  wheat  was  then 
iixfhUUnga  and  six  pence  or  twenty 
skOKngs  of  modem  money. 


infuriated  populace.  In  several  parts 
of  Germany,  where  this  prossecution 
chiefly  raged,  the  Jews  were  literally 
exterminated.  Twelve  thousand  of 
them  were  murdered  tn  the  single  city 
of  Mentz;  and  multitudes  of  them,  in 
this  extremity  of  their  despair,  shut 
themselves  up  in  their  houses,  and 
consumed  themselves,  and  their  fami- 
1  ies  and  property,  with  fire .  The  extent 
of  such  atrocities,  in  a  barbarous  age, 
may  well  be  imagined,  when  we  re- 
member the  outrages  which  were 
produced  by  the  cholera  panic,  only  a 
few  months  ago,  in  some  parts  of  the 
continent. 

Though  the  pestilence   ceased   in 
England  in  1340  yet  the  destroying 
angel  continued  his  progress  through 
other  regions  for  several  years  longer, 
marks  ofhis  presence  remaining  on  rec- 
ord down  to  the  year  1362.  The  world 
has  suffered  no  similar  visitation  since ; 
nor  does  its  older  history  afford  any 
instance  of  a  calamity  of  the  same 
kind,    equally  extensive  and  destruc- 
tive.  Even  the  pestilence  so  eloquent- 
ly described  by  Gibbon,  which  rav- 
aged a  great  part  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, seems  to  have  been   inferior   in 
magnitude;  and  the  famous  plague    of 
Athens  was  confined  within  a  still  nar- 
rower compass.    In  almost  every  oth- 
er memorable  instance  of  the  plague, 
it  has  been  limited  to  a  particular  dis- 
trict, or  even  a  particular  city. 

Our  present  object  has  been  merely 
to  collect  some  circumstances  'of  the 
history  of  this  most  remarkable  event, 
and  not  to  enter  into  the  question  of 
the  theory  of  pestilence.  We  raay 
however  observe,  that  not  only  was 
the  great  plague  of  which  we  have 
been  speaking,  preceded  and  accom- 
panied by  disorders  of  the  elements, 
tending  to  produce  a  general  corrup- 
tion of  the  atmosphere,  but  the  very 
same  phenomena  are  recorded  in  the 
otfier  cases  where  the  plague  extend- 
ed itself  over  various  other  regions. 
I  In  tfiose  eastern  conntries,  too,  where 
I  the  plague  is  found  to  prevail  aUnost 
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constantly,  it  al'ways  occurs  at  timefl 
and  places  where  the  atmosphere  is 
corrupted,  either  by  physical  causes,  or 
by  the  shockingly  filthy  habits  of  the 
inhabitants,  or  by  both  together.   That 
A  corrupted  state  of  the  atmosphere 
therefore  is  a  caui^  of  the  plague,  can- 
not be  doubted;  and  it  is  a  question 
whether,  to  this  certain  caose,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  join  tlie  additional  cause  of 
contagion.    As  the  ascertained  cause 
suffices  to  account  for  every  fact  con^ 
nected  with  the  disease,  we  confess 
we  do  not  see  the  necessity  for  having 
recourse  to  two  seperate  caus3s  for  the 
sameeflbct*    And  it  is  a  strong  cir- 
cumstance,  that  in  those   countries 
where  the  disease  is  Eoost*  familiarly 
imown,   little  fear  is  entertained  of 
contagion.    <<The  more  intelligent  a- 
mongthe  Turks,"  says  a  recent  wri- 
ter on  this  subject,  ^seems  to  be  aware 
that  the  plague  is  not  contagious^  and 
we  are  assured  that  they  do  not  des- 
troy the  bedding  or  the  clothes  of  those 
who  die  of  the  distemper,  but  often,  im- 
mediately put  them  on,  and  wear  them, 
without  any  ill  effects,  or  the  smallest 
apprelienaion     from     contagion.''^  — 
Wealth  ofNatianSy  Book  I.  chap.  II. 


■^-^ 


"Whenever  the  Pabektt  of  Univer- 
sal Natuke  chooses  to  make  a  migh- 
ty change  in  the  affairs  of  men,  he 
jscems  to  effect  it  by,  what  we  call, 
mean  and  humble  instruments," — Dr. 
Waierhotae^s  Discwrse  on  the  princi- 
ples of  vitality* 

The  founder  of  the  Botanic  System 

of  Medicine    which   we  advocate, 

Samuel  Thomson.  What  is  he?  An 
humble  son  of  nature,  roared  in  the 
forests  of  Newi-Hampshire,  but  endow- 
ed by  his  Creator  with  powers  of  mind, 
which,  though  uncultivated  by  artj 
would  not  d^grace  the  greatest  or 
best  man  that  ever  lived.  TheiQ  is 
not  the  least  doubt  that  et^  has  been 
the  principal  cause  of  tbe  many  perse* 
cutions  he  has  suS^red.  And  we 
doubt  very  much  whether  many,  even 
of  his  most  inveterate  enemies,  can  be 


found,  who  would  not  undergo  moi^ 
than  he  ever  did,  if  they  could  but 
have  stood  in  his  place,  and  had  the 
same  gift  bestow^  upon  them  that  it 
was  his  lot  to  receive. 
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Far  the  Recorder, 

A   TREATIES  ON    THE    lUSEASBS    OV 

THE  TEETH, 

the  caute  of  thote  disetises^  with  direct 
tion»  for  preventing'  their  occurrence. 
Bt  Thomas  White,  Surgeon  DeniittJ^ 

The  for«igoing  is  tbe  title  of  a  pamph- 
let, the  perusal  of  whidi  has  aBbrded 
U8  some  little  amusement,,  for  which  we 
tender  the  author  our  thanks. 

As  the  author  has  complimented  tihe 
^'Heann  doctors^'  with  a  shot,  we  feel 
ourselves  in  honor  bound  to  aeknowl? 
edge  it  publicly p 

Aa  Dr.  White  is  a  dentist,  he  would 
have  us  believe,  it  would  be  un» 
charltablo  ia  the  extreme  to  suppose 
but  that  his  sincere  desire  and  prayer 
must  be,  that  there  should  never  be 
one  rotten,  decaying,  or  painful  tooth 
among  the  whole  family  of  man.  In- 
deed, his  ar^ments  and  reasoning, 
are,  to  us,  sufficient  evidence  of  hi9 
sincerity. 

Many  eminent  physicians  of  the  oW 
school,  have  evendccended  to  the  lev- 
el of  ^'empirics  and  steam  doctors,"  by 
supposing  calomel,  and  other  '^strong 
medicines  (as  they  call  them)  to  be  in. 
jurious  to  thu  teeth."  How  ridiculous 
such  an  idea  appears,  aAer  being  told 
by  Dr.  White,  (whose  peevntory  inten 
est  requires  that  there  should  be  no 
rotten  teeth,)  that  the  canse  of  rotten 
teeth,  is  owing  to  a  lack  of  those  vMy 
articles  thai  hars  been  fu/>po«6<2  to  in- 
jure them. 

Ajfter  describing  the  appearance  dec, 
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of  the  teeth  that  decay  after  the  pa- 
tient haa  recovered  "from  a  severe 
•pell  of  sickness,"  he  says,  "then  the 
physician  gets  the  censure  for  fciving^ 
too  much  medicine,  when  in  fact  he 
had  not  given  enough  of  it,  for  had  he 
Stimulated  the  vessels  of  the  teeth  to  a 
more  vigorous  action,  they  would  have 
thrown  off  this  morbid  matter  which  is 
now  lurking  in  the  body  of  the  tooth 
producing  local  inflamation  and  ulcerr 
ation,  upon  the  same  principle  as  ulcers 
are  produced  in  other  parts  of  the  sys- 
tem (the  feet  &nd  legs  for  instance.") 

We  fear  the  dentist  has  here  said  more 
than  he  intended,  for"emperics  and 
steam  doctors"  will  agree,  that  "ulcers 
in  the  feet  and  legs"  as  well  as  "in 
other  parts  of  the  system,  are  often 
produced"  upon  precisely  the  same 
principle,  and  by  precisely  the  same 
means  that  frequently  destroy,  "not  on- 
ly the  muscles,  bat  the  bones  of  the 
face." 

And  here  we^must  observe,  that  had 
Dr.  Mann's*  dnll  intellect  been  touch- 
ed with  but  one  ray  of  the  light  of  Dr. 
Whites  science,  he  never  would  have 
exposed  his  ignorance  by  udvanciog 
such  ideas  as  the  following — "calomel 
should  never  be  administered,  unless 
the  patient  is  so  situated,  that  the  skin 
may  be  preserved  in  its  natural 
warmth.  If  this  was  not  attended  to, 
daring  its  administration,  either  the 
bowels  or  the  glands  of  the  mouth  suf- 
fered. To  one  of  these  parts  it  fre- 
quently directed  its  whole  stimulating 
powers,  and  induced  on  one  or  the  oth- 
erhigh  degrees  of  inflamation,  which 
terminated  in  mortification  of  the  in- 
testinei,  or  destmction  of  not  only  the 
muscles  hot  THE  BONES  OF  THE 
FACE." 


»» 


hr.Mmn^dOim  hatp&ai  turgton^ 
on  the  norihemfrrmHen,  durinf  the  Uui 
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"Four  cases,"  says  Dr.  Mann,*'  un. 
der  these  formidable  effects  of  mercu- 
rial j?fya/i«n,   toere  admitted  into   the 
general  hospital  at    Lewistown;  three 
of  whom  died  with  their  jaws  and  faces 
dreadfully  mutilated.    The  fourth   re- 
covered, with  the   loss  of  the  inferior 
maxilla  one  side,  and  THE  TEETH 
on  the  other.     He  lived  a  most  wretch- 
ed life,  deformed  in  his  features,  (whea 
I  last  saw  the  patient)  incapable  of  ta- 
king food,  except  through  a  small  ap- 
erture in  place  of  his  mouth."    What  2, 
pity  Dr.   White  could  not  have  been 
there,  and  by   "giving  enough,"  (say 
from  three  pecks  to  a  bushel  of  calo 
mel)  to  each  patient^  saved  the  suffer- 
ings and  life  of  the  three,  and  the  hor- 
id  deformity  of  the  fourth. 

"I  would  not  dwell  so  long  upon  this 
subject,"  says  Dr.  White,  "were  it  not 
for  the  desire  I  feel,  to  remove  tf  pos- 
sible that  common  though  erroneous 
notion,  that  medicine  is  injurious  u» 
the  teeth.  I  know  that  it  is  a  common 
thing  for  empirics  and  steam  doctors  to 
cry  out  against  all  strong  medicines, 
(as  they  call  them)  as  being  injurions 
to  the  teeth,  without  being  able  to  as- 
sign any  reason  therefor,  except  that 
some  persons  who  have  taken  medicine 
have  lost  their  teeth." 

We  can  assure  Dr.  White,  that  the 
public  have  too  much  evidence  of  the 
destructive  effects  of  calomel  and  oth- 
er "strong  medicines"  as  he  calU 
tkem^  to  be  induced  much  longer,  to 
submit  to  their  use.  Too  many  men 
like  Dr.  Mann,  eminent  in  their  pro. 
fession,  have  depicted,  in  glowing^  col- 
ors, the  truly  awful  effects  of  the  "hero- 
ic medicines,"  for  his  shallow  reaaon- 
ing  to  produce  much  effect. 

For  some  years  past  the  labor  of  the 
dentist  has  increased,  in  a  just  ratio  to 
the  preriouB  use  of  such  articles,  as 
have  been  imposed  upon  mankind  as 
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medicine. .  These  articlesi  the  ''steam 
doctors"  nefer  did,  aor  ever  will  ac- 
knowledge as  medicinep  either  strong 
or  weak.  We  view  them  as  deadly 
enemies,  not  only  to  the  teeth,  but  to 
every  other  part  of  the  system;  Our  ev- 
ery day  observance  of  the  variously 
mutilated  human  beings  around  us, 
speaks  in  a  language  that  cannot  be 
misunderstood* 

Although  the  Thomsonian  system, 
haa,  to  a  vast  extent,  reduced  the  quan- 
tity of  calomel  and  other  poisonous 
substances  given  to  the  sick,  yet  Dr. 
White,  if  he  is  a  good  dentist,  and 
would  be  an  honest  man,  is  in  no  dan- 
ger, however  much  he  may  think  so, 
of  loosing  business  for  the  want  of  sub- 
jects, dvrinff  his  life  time;  for  the  loath- 
some ingress  of  "strong  medicines," 
are  too  deeply  graven  in  the  family  of 
man^  to  be  effaced  by  the  efforts  of  one 
or  ttoo  generations.  For,  truly,  "the 
fathers  have  eaten  sour  grapes  and  the 
cbildrena  teeth  are  set  on  edge." 

DESULTORY     EXAMINATIONS. 

Whether  it  is  owing  te  our  perrerted 
jadgement,  or  whether  we  do  reaUy 
"make  the  distinction  between  teaming 
Acknowledge;  the  one  teaching  nonsen- 
sical doctrines,  the  other  practical 
facts,"  let  others  judge.  Yet  so  it  is; 
that  not  a  work  can  we  £nd,  the  pro- 
duction of  the  self  styled  learned  in 
medicine,  but  what  contains  more  or 
less  that  has  a  tendency  to  excite,  both 

our  pity  and  contempt,  for  a  profession 
and  practice,  which  we  belive,  produces 
no  better  effect  than  to  aagment,  ten 
thousand  times  ten  thousand  fold,  the 
ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to." 
The  above  train  of  reflections  were  late. 
Jy  induced,  perhaps  for  the  thousandth 
time,on  reading  an  article  in  "the  North 
American  Medical  and  Surgical  Jour- 
nal." No.  XIX.  July,  1830.  We 
shall  make  s  few  extracts  from  the  ar- 
ticle under  consideratioOf  in  order  that 


those  who  possess  "knowledge,"  may 
judge,  whether  or  no  we  have  just 
cause  for  our  excitement. 

P.  36.  "Clinical  Reports;  or  select- 
ed cases,  drawn  from  the  practice  of 
M.  Lerminer  in  the  hospital  of  La 
Charite.  Bt  C.  Andral,  professor  to 
the  faculty  in  Paris,  dec.  The  second 
edition,  revised,  corrected  and  enlarg- 
ed, Volume  I.  No.  I.  On  the  diseases 
of  the  chest. 

P.      27.       "AcrTE      PERICARDITIS, 

with  eharactervttic   tymp/oms."— Here 
we  are  presented  with  the  history  of 
four  cases  in    illustration.    A  baker 
aged  thirty-one,  had  been  eSbcted  with 
acute  rheumatism  for  a  fortnight,  when 
he  was  admitted  into  La  Charite.    At 
the  period  of  his  admission  there  exist- 
ed pain,  redness  and  swelling  of  the 
left  elbow  and  wrist,  and  of  the  left 
knee  and  foot.    During  the  course  of 
the  disease  there  occurred  intense  fe- 
ver, red  and  rather  dry  tongne,  fre- 
quent and  severe  headache,  and  tender- 
ness of  the  epigastrium  oa  pressure* 
In  five  days  he  was  bled  five  times,  by- 
which  he  lost  sixty  ounces  of  blood;- 
twenty  leaches  were  then   applied  to- 
the  joints.    Low  diet,  emolient  drinks,, 
and    the    occasional    application    of 
poultices,  completed    the   treatment. 
On  the  sixth  day  there  was  a  decided 
amendment,  for  he  was  free  from  pain. 
At  10  P.  M.   he  was  suddenly   seized 
with  violent  pain  in  the  chest,  just  be* 
low  the  left  breast,  which  continued 
all  night.    Though  the  pain  was  ex- 
crutiating,    it  was  not  increased  by 
pressure,  by  coughing,  by  breathing, 
or  by  any  change  of  position*    Chest 
sonorous.     Respiratory  soimd  clear, 
and  remarably  strong.    Pulsation  of 
the  heart  very   frequent,  tumultuous, 
intermittent,  and  irregular  as  to  force. 
Pulse  likewise  intermitent,  very  small 
and  easily  compreii^,    C^aataaauctf 
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pale,  pinched,  and  expressive  of  g;reaLt 
anxiety.  Extremities  cold.  Thirty 
leaches  were  applied  to  the  region 
6t  the  heart.  Sinapisms  were  success- 
ively applied  so  as  to  cover  the  limbs. 
All,  however,  was  in  vain:  the  patient 
died  in  twenty-nine  hours." 

<<The  opening  of  the  dead  body  ex- 
hibited the  whole  internal  surface  o^ 
the  pericardium"  (heart  skin)  "cover- 
ed with  an  exudation,  white,  Boft, 
membranous,  and  honey-combed.  On 
removing  this  exudation,  the  pericar- 
dium was.  discovered  of  a  bright  red 
6olour*  The  heart  was  perfectly  sound « 
There  existed  adhesions  of  the  pleura 
of  an  ancient  date.  The  lungs  were 
filled  with  a  bloody  8er6us  fluid.  Red- 
ness of  the  great  curvature  of  the  stom- 
ach* No  other  traces  of  disease  in  the 
abdomen,  nor  any  in  the  brain  and  its 
meninges," 

'^The  next  case  is  that  of  a  negro, 
who  was  likewise  attacked  with  rheu- 
matism, which  was  relieved  by  repeat- 
ed bleedings,  purging  and  the  use  of 
Dover's  powders;  when,  on  the  fourth 
day»  be  was  seized  witb  pain  iu  tbe 
epigastrium  and  lower  part  of  the  ster- 
nom.*— Forty  leaches— a  large  blister 
— -A  small  bleeding — a  large  bleeding, 
twelve  leaches  and  a  blistcr-*fifteon 
leaches  were  now  applied,  which  af- 
forded additional  relief.  The  patient 
died,  however,  suddenly  on  the  sixth 
day,  dating  firom  the  period  when  the 
disease  was  translated  to  the  heart-" 

«*The  inspection  of  the  dead  body 
exhibited"  appearances  similar  to  the 
first* 

The  writer  observes,  ''these  two  ca- 
ses may  be  considered  as  exquisite 
forms  of  acttte  pericarditis  resnltiog 
firomaxhemnatic  affection/' 

We  shoold  say  they  were  ''ex<iuisite 
foriDB  of  acuta''  suffering  and  sudden 


death,  ««resulting  from  a"  little  disease 
and  2Li^'tatdeal  of  "learning." 

Case    third.    "The    patient,    aged 
thirty-one,     a  shoemaker  by    trade, 
was  seized  on  tbe  fourth,  of  November, 
with     rigors     and    general      uneasi- 
ness.   The  next  day  he  felt  an  acute 
pain  just  below  the  left   pap.     On  the 
7th  ho  Came  under  the  notice  of  Dr. 
Andral,  presenting    a   palid   counte- 
nance, expressive  of  great  distress,  oc- 
casional sardonic   grin,  quivering   of 
the  lips."    These  were   the  principal 
symptoms;  and  now  for  the  treatment, 
A  pint  of  blood  was  token  from  his  arm, 
thirty   leaches    were    applied  to    the 
prsecordium,     and    sinapisms    to    the 
knees;  a  low  diet  was  enjoined.     The 
loss  of  twelve  ounces  of  blood  were  en- 
joined the  next  day.    On  the  10th    of 
November,  the  sixth  day  of  the  disease, 
the  patient  appeared  much  better.     In 
the  course  of  some  hours  he  was  attack- 
ed with  severe  dyspncsa.    He  could  n  ot 
lie  down;    and  he  complained  of  being 
bound  as  it  were  with  a  bar  of  iron^ 
The  percussion  of  the  chest  imparted  a 
dull  sound  at  the  region   of  the  heart 
and  the  pulsations  of  this  organ   were 
very  obscure.    He   died  that  nig-bt." 
The    dead    body    was    examined     of 
course.    Then  they    observe;    "The 
foregoing  cases,  given  in  an  abridged 
form,  show  the  manner  in  which  clini- 
cal investigations  should  be  conducted, 
exhibit  also  the  group  of  symptoms  gen- 
erally observed  in  acute  pericarditis, 
and,  in  the   postmortem  examination, 
identify  tbe  disease  and  explain  some 
difference  of  feature  appertaining   to 
them  severally." 

The  next  case  was  that  of  "a  stone 
cutter,  aged  thirty,"  it  appears  that  he 
was  tough  enough  to  withstand  their 
attacks,  of  coarse  they  boast  of  it  as  **a 
^ase  in  whioh  the  oure  was  happily  ac- 
complished." 
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Wo  are  next  presented  with  three  ca. 
ses  of  *' Acute  pericardUit  vjUhout  paint 
but  with  dytpnaa.**  And,  as  <<the  fore- 
going cases,  given  in  an  abridged  form* 
show  the  manner  in  which  clinical  in- 
ye8tiga.tiona  SHOULD  BE  CON- 
DUCTED," of  course,  these  were  con- 
ducted in  the  same  manner;  that  is,  they 
werd  bled,  blistered  and  purged,  and 
fifteen,  and  twenty,  and  thirty,  and  for- 
ty blood  suckers,  stuck  on  to  them;  blis- 
tered and  bled  till  they  died.  O^TAu 
shows  '*the  manner  in  which  clinical  in- 
vettigationt  should  be  conducted.'''' J:^ 

Next  comes  a  case  of  ^* Acute  peri- 
carditis^  ftrUhout  any  characieristie 
sympScms,** 

**A  woman  aged  twenty-six,  the 
mother  of  two  children,"  &c.  She  di- 
ed in  the  night." 

They  next  say,  "Two  similar  cases 
are  recorded  by  Latham,  in  the  dis- 
courscji  delivered  before  the  college  of 
Phyticlaiis  of  London."  dec. 

The  particular  treatment  of  these 
two  cases  is  not  given,  as  they  were 
''similar  cases"  however,  it  is  natural 
to  conclude  that  they  received  similar 

treatment. 

What  a  melanchoUy  subject  is  here 
presented  for  reflection. 

The  young  student,  before  he  passes 
the  threshold  of  practice,  isjjtaught  to 
look  up  to  such  men,  to  such  treatment, 
and  such  results,  not  only  with  pro- 
found  respect,  but  with  veneration;  he 
is  taught  to  respect  those  professors, 
as  being  the  only  fountain  from  which 
real  wisdom  and  knowledge  can  be  de- 
rived. He  is  taught  to  believe,  that 
such  treatment  as  is  here  described,  is 
the  only  rational  way  that  those  dis- 
eases caabe  treated.  He  is  Uught 
to  belioTe,  that  with  such  treat- 
ment, if  (rtie  out  of  ten  escaper  the 
cold  embraces  of  death,  it  is  almost  a 
miracle.    Wo    should    think  eo  too! 


Let  any  candid  unprejudiced  mind  re<* 
fleet  but  for  one  moment,  upon  ther 
treatment  as  here  laid  down,  with  tliO 
sanction  of  great  names  and  high 
sounding  titles,  and  then  ask  reason 
common  sense  and  analogy,  to  point 
out  the  result.  Let  him  imagine,  if 
you  please,  the  result  of  such  treat- 
ment upon  ten  of  the  most  robust  and 
vigorous  men  that  can  be  found.  Let 
them  be  subjected  to  continued  rounds 
of  bleeding,  of  blistering,  of  purging, 

besides  being  deprived  of  nourishing 
food,  and  infested  with  swarms  of 
blood  suckers  of  two  species  for  ^ye  or 
six  days,  and  what  must  be  the  scene 
presented  to  his  mind.  Humanity, 
perhaps,  may  prompt  him  to  hope  that 
one  still  holds  on,  a  ghastly  form  in- 
deed, yet  with  sufficient  sensibility  to 
feel  the  thrilling  pangs  that  are  fast 
separatiug  the  feeble  cords  that  yet 
connect  him  to  the  living.  As  for 
the  other  nine,  he  may,  with  the  poet, 
attempt  to  sooth  his  tortured  feelings 
in  the  following  melancholy  strain: 

''The  scene  of  death  is  closed  !  the 
mournful  strains 
Disolve  in  dying  languor  on  the  ear; 
Yet  pity  weeps,  yet  sympathy  com- 
plains. 
And  dumb  suspense  awaits  o'er- 
whelmed  with  fear."         Eos. 

TO    THOSE  WHO  HAVE  LEGALLY  PUR- 
CHASED THE  EIGHT. 

Q:;^All  purchasers  of  Rights  can  have* 
intercourse  with  each  other  for  advise, 
by  showing  their  Receipt.  Ail  those 
who  partake,  or  have  participated,  in 
stolen  rights,  or  what  is  virtually  th& 
same,  have  bought  them  of  Smith  and 
others  who  have  no  right  to  sell,  can 
show  no  receipt,  either  from  me  or  any 
of  my  Agents,  and  are  not  to  be  pat- 
ronized by  you  or  any  honest  man,  as 
they  are  liable  to  sixty  dollars  fine 
for  each  and  every  trespass.  Hold  no 
counsel  or  advice'  with  them,  nor  with 
any  who  shall  pretend  to  have  mado 
any  improvement  on  the  System  of 
Practice,  as  I  cannot  be  responsible 
for  the  effect  of  any  such  improvement. 
<<R6sbt  the  devil  and  he  wiU  flree  from 
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To  the  Editors  of  the  Thonuonian  iZc- 

corder, 
Gestlemeu  : 

•  I  have  seen  with  peculiar 
satisfaction  the  first  number  of  your 
periodical,  and  cordially  approve  of 
your  design.   The  world  has  long  been 
imposed  upon,  by  those  who  confound 
the  technical  sciolist  with  the  man  pos- 
sessed of  genuine  professional  knowl- 
edge.   If  he  be  fluent  in  the  use  of 
terms  peculiar  to  any  art  or  science, 
the  multitude  are  ready  to  conclude 
that  he  is  a  man  of  profound  learning. 
If  a  livid  discoloration  appearing  about 
the  orifice,  made  by  a  lancet  in  bleed- 
ing a  patient,  be  called  by  the  attend- 
ing physician,  Ecchymosis,  the  very 
novelty  of  the  term,  to  ears  unaccus- 
tomed to  the  harsh  and  uncouth  jargon 
of  the  schools,  if  it  be  accompanied 
with  a  certain  specific  dignified  air  of 
seif-complaicency,  carries  with  it  an 
imposing  impression  of  consequential 
importance.     But  suffer  me  candidly 
to  inquire,  if  mere  book  knowledge 
and  school  tuition,  will  enable  a  man 
to  navigate  an  ocean  of  a  thousand 
leagues,   who  has  never  acquired   a 
practical  knowledge  of  the  art  of  nav- 
igation? How  is  it  possible  that  books 
and  lectures,can  make  a  safe  and  skill- 
ful physician  of  any  man,  who  has  not 
been  faithfully  attentive, at  the  bedside 
of  the  sick  and  afflicted,  where  a 
knowledge  is  to  be  obtained  that  can 
not  be  derived  from  any  other  source ! 
Converse  with  this  man,  he  will  not 
be  so  impolite  and  intrusive,  as  to  talk 
in  an  unknown  tongue.     He  will  sat- 
isfy your  inquiries,  by  a  plain,8traight- 
forward,  gentlemanly  communication 
of  his  ideas:     They  are  clothed  with 
the  wisdom  and  knowledge  that  is  real 
and  interesting.     He  tells  you  what 
his  eyes  have  seen,his  ears  have  heard, 
and  hands  have  handled,  among  the 
gjToanSy  the  pains  and  agonies  of  the 
sick  end  wounded.    It  is  by  virtue  of 
these   practical   attentions,  observa- 


tions, experiences  and  contemporane- 
ous humane  sympathies,  the  energies 
of  the  mind  ^re  roused  to  useful  action- 
action,  essential  to  the  acquirement  of 
that  knowledge,  deemed  indispensable, 
to  entitle  any  man  to  the  reputation  of 
a  safe  and  skillful  physician.     It  is  by 
knowledge  so  obtained,  that  nurses  and 
old  women  have  so  often  succeeded  in 
curing  diseases,  where  the  nurslings 
of  the  schools,  confounded,  baffled  and 
discouraged,  have  relinquished  the  un- 
happy sufferers  as  passed  all  remedial 
aid,  and  abandoned  them  to  hapless 
despair. 

.  The  plain  common  sense  man  knows 
that  jalap  will  purge  his  bowels,  mer- 
cury salivate  the  salivary  glands,emet- 
ic  tartar  excite  vomiting,  and  Thom- 
son's lobelia  and  warming  medicines 
will  open  the  pores  of  the  body  and 
promote  perspiration.     The  idea,  and 
the  operation  of  these  medicines  are 
the  same  in  every  language  under  hea- 
ven.    A  man  oi*  competent  mind — a 
sane,  rational,  active,enterpri8iog gen- 
ius, knowing  only  his  maternal  tongue, 
being  personally,  practically  and  ex- 
perimentally acquainted   with  these 
remedies,  the  usual  mode  of  adminis- 
tration, and  their  ordinary  effects — is 
better  qualified  to  offlciate  as  a  physi- 
cian, than  the  most  accomplished  lin- 
guist destitute  of  these  advantages.     1 
have  been   led  to  these  remarks  by 
reading  and  reflecting  on  the  writings 
of  Dr.  Samuel  Thomson.      Men   of 
small  minds,  the  dupes  of  their  more 
knowing  neighbors,  whose  motives  are 
not  always  pure,  condemn  unheard, 
unexamined,  what  they  do  not  under- 
stand.  Others  of  stronger  intellect,  be- 
ing themselves  physicians,  or  the  fa- 
thers, brothers,  uncles,  aunts  or  thirty 
second  cousins,  of  some  regular  phy- 
sician, they  feel  for  the  dignity,  re* 
putation  and  interest  of  themselves  or 
their  ^vorites.  They  feel  a  deep  stake 
in  advancing  their  stancUng  in  society. 
They  discover  that  the  plainness,  sim- 
plicity and  successfulness  of  Doctor 
Tbomson^s  scheme  of  medical  prac* 
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tice,  raises  up  competitors  in  every 
quarter, — ^prejudice,  rank,  stale,  dead- 
ly prejudice,rankles  in  their  breasts, — 
they  stupidly  prefer  death,  at  the  hands 
of  a  regular  doctor,  a  college  made 
doctor,  to  life  and  health,  at  the  hands 
of  Dr.  Thomson  or  his  adherents.'— 
What  is  more  surprising  is,  that  so 
many  resist  conviction.     True,  the 
Thooisonian  cause  is  looking  up.    His 
system  is  progressing; — confessions, 
supporting  its  reputation  for  success- 
fuhiess,  are  daily  accumulating.    But 
for  truth's  sake,  for  the  honor  of  hu- 
man nature,  >ve  wish  to  see  a  cessation 
of  that  relentless  hostility,  that  is  of- 
ten to  be  met — that  when  men's  lives 
are  in  jeopardy,  they  may  betake 
themselves  to  such  remedies,  as  rea- 
son, observation  and  experience  dem- 
onstrate are  always  safe— more  uni- 
formly and  certainly  beneficial,  than 
any  with  which  the  world  has  been 
formerly  acquainted,  and  never  known 
to  injure,  when  judiciously  and  faith- 
fully applied.  We  have  line  upon  line, 
testimony  crowding  upon  testimony,  to 
evince  the  efficacy  of  his  medicine; 
yet  many  will  obstinately  confront  the 
whole  weight  of  testimony,  giving  hoed 
to  seducing  spirits,  leading  them  as- 
tray from  the  simple  and  eHicient  pre- 
scriptions in  the  "New  Guide  to 
Health.'"     A  mad  dog,  passing  thro' 
the  vicinity  of  my  residence,  about 
two  month  ago,  bit  several  hogs,  dogs 
and  other  animals  that  have  since  died. 
A  certain  Mr.  A.  C.  F.  had  two  valu- 
able dogs  bitten  and  badly  worried  and 
torn  by  him.      Having  some  knowl- 
edge of  the  Thomsonian  remedies  for 
hydrophobia,  he  immediately  applied 
to  me  for  some  lobeua.     I  furnished 
a  quantity  of  the  seeds,  gave  direc- 
tions to  give  the  same  in  divided  por* 
tions,  of  about  a  teaspoonful  at  a  time, 
once  or  twice  a  day,  for  several  days. 
The  prescription  was  faithfully  attend- 
ed to,  and  no  symptom  of  disease  has 
appeared  in  either  of  his  dogs.    The 
remedy  has  been  tried  in  Cincinnati, 
and  in  various  parts  of  tfie  United 


States,  on  human  subjects,  with  equal 
success.     Persons  actually  mad  Iulvo 
speedily  recovered,  by  using  Thomso- 
nian medicine.     But  nothing  discov- 
ers the  perversity  and  absurdity  of 
men's  minds,  or  a  baser  dereliction  of 
correct  principles,  than  the  stoic  ap* 
athy^  and  indifference  of  many,  to  the? 
Thomsonian  remedy  for  the  Cholera. 
While  this  life-wasting  plague  is  ra- 
ging, threatening  to  spread  its  desola- 
ting breath  from  ^^Darien  to  Dams-^^ 
Thomson  has  found  a  remedy.  A  rem- 
edy, successful  beyond  every  expedi- 
ent that  men  have  resorted  to.     We 
have  evidence  on  this  point,  beyond 
the  power  of  malevolence  to  contra- 
dict: But  gentlemen,  you  may  see  in 
almost  every  town  and  village,  some 
pedantic  quack  venting  his  spleen  and 
retailing  tales  of  infamous  slander.— 
The  fopling-froth  and  scum  of  the  fac- 
ulty, look  with  jealous  eye  at  Thom^ 
son's  fame.    Shall  this  poor  wise  man^ 
untaught,   unaided    by   the   schools, 
persecuted,  imprisoned  and  enchained 
by  the  falsehoods,  stratagems  and  mal- 
ice of  the  faculty,  the  regular  faculty 
and  their  abetters?     Shall  he  teach  us 
wisdom?     Shall  he  instruct  college 
graduates  the  healing  art?    Whence 
hath  this  man  letters?    away  with 
him! — Crucify  himl!! 

For  one,  I  sincerely  hope,  that  the 
people  will  not  suffer  themselves  to  be 
hoodwinked,  by  artful  and  designing 
men ;  whose  eyes  are  closed  by  pride 
and  stupid  prejudice  against  the  truth 
******  The  HECM  for  the  Chol- 
era Stfrupy  as  given  in  your  first  num- 
ber, should  be  thankfully  received  by 
the  community.  In  this  open,  candid 
measure,  we  see  nothing  of  the  sly,  se- 
cret, course  of  quackiJBh  ignorance; 
but  you  have  displayed  the  white  flag 
of  philanthropy  and  benevolence — ^3rou 
will  consider  me  your  friend  and  pat- 
ron* and  an  advocate  of  Dr.  Thomson. 
Envy  and  ambition  may  sicken  and 
madden  at  the  laurels  that  gather 
round  hia  venerable  brow,  but  can 
ne'er  plack  a  flower  from  Uie  imper- 
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iflhable  wreath  of  glory  the  gratitude 
of  uaborn  generations  shall  confer. 

HONESTUS. 


Extract  of  letters  from  R.  Ferriss  to 

Pike,  Piatt  &  Co. 

New-York,  Sept.  Ist,  1832. 

Gentlemen — We  sail  at  2  o'clock 
this  day,  on  board  the  brig  Lawrence, 
T.  Fanning,  Master.  The  Lawrence 
is  the  first  and  only  vessel  that  sails 
for  Charleston,  for  quite  a  number  of 
days. 

We  are  both  in  good  health.  We 
hear  but  little  of  the  cholera.  The  peo- 
ple are  recovering  from  their  fright, 
and  many  who  had  left  the  city  have 
returned.  In  haste, 

R.  FERRISS. 

Oa  board  the  brig  Lawrence,  off 
Charleston,  Sept.  11th. 

Gentlemen — ^We  have  just  arrived, 
and  found  the  port  under  quarantine 
regulations.  We  have  to  remain  here 
eight  days  before  we  can  land,  so  you 
see  the  wise  ones  allow  the  Cholera 
eighteen  day^  for  gestation.  As  soon 
as  we  are  permitted  to  land,  I  shall 
proceed  to  Winnsborough  without  de- 
lay. I  have  just  written  to  friend 
Carlisle,  informing  him  of  our  attend- 
ance at  church,  as  the  sailors  term  it. 

We  are  still  in  the  enjoyment  of  per- 
fect health,  and  good  spirits. 

Respectfully,    R.  EERRISS. 
Winnsborough,  S.  C.  Sept.  30th. 

We  arrived  here  on  the  twentieth; 
our  boxes  and  barrels  arrived  yester- 
day from  Charleston,  a  distance  of  140 
miles  by  land.  I  have  been  busily 
engaged  in  writing  to  our  different 
figents,  and  correspondents  in  this  and 
the  surrounding  states,  informing  them 
of  my  arrival,  &0C, 

Carlisle  has  been  doing  a  fine  busi- 
ness since  I  left  him  last  spring.  I 
suspect  he  has  done  more  than  any 
other  one  of  oar  agents  in  this  section, 
althoogh  I  have  not  yet  seen  or  heard 
iran  any  of  them.  Mr.  Carlisle  and 
myself  conunence  a  tour  on  the  third  of 
October.     lam  not  able  to  say  how 


soon  we  shall  return.  It  is  probable 
we  shall  be  out  all  next  month  at  least. 
The  demand  for  rights  and  medicine 
is  rapidly  increasing,  and  Thomson 
and  his  system  are  at  least  beginning' 
to  receive  that  respect  and  attention 
which  they  sd  justly  merit,  and  altho' 
the  expenses  of  the  con>pany  have  been 
great,  I  expect  our  returns  will  soon 
repay  us,  for  the  demand  is  evidently 
increasing,  and  I  have  no  doubt  will 
continue  to  increase,  in  spite  of  all  the 
opposition  that  can  be  brought  against 
the  system  by  way  of  false  reports, 
legal  enactments.  Reformed  College 
or  7mwmproved  systems,  for  as  Robin- 
son truly  observes  in  his  liOctures, 
"  The  dawn  has  broke  upon  us.''  The 
light  of  Thomson's  System  has  remo- 
ved the  veil  from  the  eyes  of  too  ma- 
ny, to  admit  a  doubt  but  what  ^  the 
time  is  coming  and  now  is"  that  all 
other  systems  must  be  abandoned. 
Respectfully,    R.  FERRISS. 

For  the  Thomsonian  Recorder. 
Messrs.  Editors, 

Having    enjoyed    a 
long  and  intimate  acquaintance  with 
Thomson's   System  of*  niodical  prac- 
tice,  I  lidve    reflocted   Avith  infinite 
pleasure,  on  the  open,  candid,  ingenu- 
ous manner,  in  which  he  divulges  to  the 
world  the  secrets  of  his  art,  and  pours 
tho  rain  of  his  benevolence  far  and 
near.     The    acquirement    of  useful 
knowlQ.]T8   is  a  vejv  desirable     at- 
taiiniiont — ^To  diffuse  that  knowedge, 
ff>rihe  common  weal  is  a  noble  exer- 
cito  of  christian  liberality,  confcring 
a  d^bt  of  unfeigned  gratitude  upon  the 
whole  community.     I  am  warmly  dis- 
posed to  bestow  the  meed  of  deserved 
praise,  on  the  worthy  author  of  the 
"New  Guide"  &c— But  Dr.  Thom- 
son has  no  where  told  us,  that  his  dis- 
coveries foreclose  all  others,  so  far 
from  it  that  ho  wishes  to  gather  his 
friends,  fVom  the  four  win£,  and  to 
congratulate,  congregate  and  embody 
the   knowledge  of  all,  knowing  that 
a  cord  of  many  strands  is  not  easily 
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broken  wishing  far  the  complete  proe- 
perity^and  ultimate  triumph,  of  the 
great  and  good  work,  in  which  you 
are  engaged,  I  hare  seized  my  pen  to 
make  a  communication  for  your  col- 
umns. While  theological  and  politi- 
cal disputants  are  arrayed  against 
each  other,  ambitious  of  rivalry,  emol- 
ument, and  fame,  I  wish  only  to  be 
useful  to  my  fellow  beings,  and  to  con- 
tribute, my  mite  |iro  bcnopubUco,  If  1 
possessed  the  quill  driving  skill  of  some 
of  our  modem  competitors  for  author- 
ship, I  might  lengthen  out  my  introduc- 
tion, and  come  more  tediously  to  the 
point;  but  not  to  weary  your  patience. 

I  will  just  inform  yon  that  I  have  been 
regularly  and  extensively  engaged  in 
nmJicine,  for  many  years — I  have 
been  myself  subject  to  a  tedious  and 
unmanageable  erysipelas,  and  havo 
met  with  many  patients  sufiering  se- 
verely by  the  same  complaint.  This 
disease  has  been  frequently  called  st. 
Anthony*8  fire — sometimes  the  shin- 
gles^ and  sometimes  the  ROSE.  It  is 
a  florid  efflorescence,  or  eruption  of  a 
liray  humour  on  the  surface  of  the 
body,  sometimes  on  the  arms,  but 
more  frequently  on  the  face.  The 
old  custom  has  been  to  bleed  liberally, 
give  tartrite  of  antimony,  and  if  any 
external  application  was  used,  quick- 
silver ointment,  was  the  common  reme- 
dy— after  I  became  acquainted  with 
the  Thomsonian  practice,  I  distinctly 
recollected  the  benefits  of  PEDiLUvron 
that  isy  bathing  the  feet,  frequently  in 
warm  water,  and*giving  warm  dilu- 
ting drinks.  These  were  the  reme- 
dies that  always  gave  some  relief — I 
reasoned  from  analogy,  and  determin* 

ed  on  steaming,  and  a  re^lar  course, 
agreeably  to  T^s  prescnpti^ns — not* 

withstanding  the  success,  the  eruptions 
being  sometimes  deep  seated,  and  the 
cuticle,  or  scarf  skin  peeling  off,  I  had 

recourse  to  the  application,  of  an  ox* 

temal  remedy,  which  in  bums,  cuta- 
neous uloentions  of  the  shins]  stinging 

of  bees,  wasps,  hornets  ^«  eacoeeda 

all  other  remodiea  that  t  have  ever 
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tried.  The  remedy  is  simply^  the 
eompotmd  Hncturb  of  Btnsaliie^^some* 
times  sold  under  the  iianie  of  Bajsam 
of  life,  or  Friar* s  Balsam  or  TM^nff' 
ton^s  Balsam,  It  may  be  bought 
at  the  apothecarieS|  or  be  pr^ 
prepared  by  taking  of  Benzoine  3  ozs. 
purified  storax  2  ozs.  Balsam  of  Tolu 
1  oz.  socotrine  aloes  i  an  oz.  rectified 
spirits  of  wine  viz.  alkohol  2  pinis. 
Let  the  articles  dtand  and  digest  eight 
or  ten  days,  in  a  warm  situation,  and 
then  filter  for  use — ^when  applied  to 
burns,  eruptions  ^^c^pour  a  little  into 
a  spoon  or  cup,  and  with  a  ieather, 
gently  bathe  the  part  affected,  repeat- 
ing evej^  two  or  three  hours  for  sev- 
eral times-— it  may  be  necessary  in. 
some  cases,  to  continue  the  occasional 
application  longer  than  in  others,  the 
parts  being  deeply  affected  will  be 
longer  in  healii^  sound.  In  the  in- 
terim between  steaming  (for  this  aught 
to  be  repeated  until  the  complaint 
subsides)  the  frequent  bathing  of  the 
feet  and  taking  the  warming  medicine, 
in  no  case  of  erysipelas  must  ever 
be  neglected. 

Whoever  tries  the  above  prescrip- 
tion faithfully,  and  perseverin^y, 
for  the  first  time,  will  And  his  most 
sanguine  expectations  ^r  exceeded. 

If  the  above  meets  with  yotir  appro- 
bation it  is  at  your  disposal — should 
you  think  proper  to  give  this  article  an 
insertion  in  the  Thomsonian  Iteodr- 
der,  it  is  highly  probable  you  may 
hear  from  me  again. 

N.  B.  The  above  prescription  is 
considered,  as  strictly  belonging  to  the 
surgical  department  of  medicine-*-it 
does  not  interfere  with,  nor  set  aside 
Dr.  Thomson^s  remedies— all  cures  of 
erysipilas  require  the  aid  of  his  medi- 
cine— ^The  Balsam  is  strictly  a  vege- 
table preparation,  is  perfectly  safe^ 
and  emcacioBS  beyond  what  any  one 
would  imagine,  that  had  not  made  trial 
of  its  medical  power  when  applied  a* 
♦grooably  to  the  above  directions. 

M***dF***^d. 
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Saturday,  Oct.  SO,  1832. 


PASSING  EVENTS. 

We  are  happy  to  be  able  to  announce 
with  confidence,  that  this  town  re- 
mains remarkably  healthy  for  the  sea- 
Son.  We  have  not  yet  been  visited 
"by  the  asiatic  cholera,  or  epidemic  of 
any  kind — while  our  Atlantic  cities, 
and  many  towns  and  cities  northward, 
southward,  and  westward,  have  been 
severely  scourged,  and  are  now  groan- 
ing beneath  the  deadly  gripe  of  the 
'd^olating  messenger,  that  has  filled 
the  world  with  many  terrors;  the  voice 
ofhealth  and  gladness  prevails  through 
all  our  borders.  The  busy  hum  of 
universal  industry  enlivens  our  streets, 
our  market  is  abundantly  supplied 
with  the  productions  of  the  passing 
year.  This  demands  our  grateful  ac- 
knowledgments of  that  munificent 
hand  that  bestows  our  daily  bread. 
'The  whole  adjacent  country  is  report- 
ed to  be  healthy. 

While  we  solace  ourselves  in  the 
enjoyment  of  so  many  blessings,  con- 
ferred on  our  highly  favored  town  and 
its  vicinities,  we  feel  a  deep  and 
iDOurnful  sympathy,  for  those  places 
that  have  been,  or  now  are  laboring 
under  the  desolating  plague,  that  has 
laid  waste  many  of  the  fairest  portions 
of  Europe,  leaving  but  a  small  pro- 
portion of  survivors,  to  transmit  to 
posterity,  the  tragic  tale  of  human  woe 
they  have  been  doomed  to  witness. 

Reports  from  Cincinnati  are  va- 
rious and  contradictory — ^l^he  chole- 
ra commenced  its  work  of  death  simul- 
taneously, on  the  8th  instant  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  city — ^thc  inhabitants 
were  flying  to  the  counir}^ — business 
has  made  a  solemn  pause — but  the  dis- 
order, by  more  recent  accounts  was  on 
the  decline.  Whether  those  who  have 
fled  to  the  mountains  and  hi  lis  to  cover 
them  from  the  impending  evil,  will 
find  greater  security  in  the  country 
Uian  uitbocityi  time  alone  must  deter- 


mine.  It  is  rational  to  suppose,  that 
in  crowded  cities,  the  air  is  more  con- 
taminated, than  in  country  situations 
— more  unfit  for  respiration,  and  more 
favorable  to  the  propagation  of  pesti- 
lence of  any  kind — but  we  have  yet  to 
learn  that  cholera  is  contagious — Its 
appearance  simultaneously  in  dififer- 
ent  parts  of  the  city,  is  evidence  be- 
yond contradiction,  that  the  sufierers 
did  not  contract  the  malady  one  from 
another.  Some  large  towns  have  re- 
mained healthy,  while  the  surround- 
ing country  hsis  been  roughly  handled, 
and  hurried  in  multitudes  to  the  grave. 
From  facts  like  these  we  should 
learn  lessons  of  humanity,  to  be  atten- 
tive and  hospitable  towards  the  sick 
and  dying — and  to  perform  those  of- 
fices of  kindness  and  charity,  that  we 
would  wish  to  realize,  in  case  of  an 
exchange  of  circumstances. 

The  destinies  of  men  are  regulated 
by  second  causes — These  causes  it  is 
our  high  prerogative  ^carefully  to  ex- 
plore, to  the  utincst  extent  of  huTntm 
abilities,  and  to  seek  after  and  employ 
those  remedies,   heaven  has  providtid 
and  placed  at  our  disposal.     But  in  no 
case  can  we  be  justified  in   abandon- 
ing the  hapless  sufferer,  or  Jceasint'  to  ex- 
ercise that  benevolence  and  to  admin- 
ister all  the  tender  charities  that  rea- 
son, humanity  and  religion  imperious- 
ly demand. 

The  Cleaveland  Advertiser  of  the 
13th4nstantstates-<(A  few  cases  of  the 
Cholera  have  oc-curred  in  Cleavclaml 
since  our  last,  which  have  in  most  in- 
stances terminated  fatally,'' 

In  most  of  the  cholera  accounts  we 
notice  a  studied  obscurity — There  is 
nothing  of  that  minute  definiteness  and 
precision  which  satisfies  the  mind. 
You  mightas  easily  take  the  dimensions 
of  an  autumnal  fog,  or  define  the  col- 
ors of  a  chamelion,  as  to  ascertain 
with  exactness  the  real  truth.  There 
are  some  honorable  exceptions  to  these 
remarks,  and  we  do  wish  editors,  eve- 
ry where,  to  give  the  most  plain,  min* 
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ute  and  satisfactory  details   in  tbeir 
power. 

Extract  of  a  letter. 
A  letter  from  an  intelligent  and  res- 
pectable   gentleman  dated,  Hamilton 
Oct.  15th  1832;  contains  the  follow- 
ing interesting  particulars,  addressed 
to  Messrs.  Pike,  Piatt  and  Cq.  "Before 
this  can  reach  you,  you   will  have 
heard  of  the  spreading  of  the  Chole- 
ra in  Cincinnati — the  population  are 
flying    in   every  direction;     there  is 
no  better  proof,  it  is  the  strongest  tes- 
tinoony,  against  the  old  practice,  that 
the  people  have  no  confidence  in  it; 
either  to  prevent  or  cure  the  disease. 
While  those  of  the  community,  who  re- 
ly on .  the  old  practice,  are  trembling, 
and  almost  distracted  with  fear — the 
friends  of  the  Thomsonian  System, 
who  have  experienced  its  salutary  and 
certain  blessings,  are  as  calm  and  un- 
ruffled as  a  summers  sea,  when  not  a 
breath  of  wind  blows  o^er  its  surface. 
This  may  be  called  nonsense  by  the 
old  practitioners,   but  if  they  could 
hear  thoir  old  friends  talk,  as  we  do, 
they  would  begin  to  tremble  for  their 
craft.     It  is  a  fact,  that  if  the  people 
were  not  afraid  to  speak  out,  the  old 
practice  party  might  hear  them;  yes, 
hundreds  of  them  do  say,  "that  they 
believe  there  is  more  security  in  the 
Thomsonian  prescriptions  than  in  {iny 
other :  was  it  not  for  the  unconstitution- 
al and  unlawfully  privileged  protection 
of  the  old,  the  equally  unconstitution- 
al, unjust  and  unrighteous  persecutions 
of  the  new  practice,  at  this  moment, 
a  large. body  of  the  community,  would 
rely  on  the  new  in  preference  to  the 
old.    However,  the  people  are  begin- 
ning to  talk,  and  enquire  how  they  shall 
he  »avedt     We  are  determined  to  act 
and  show  them  how.    The  time  has 
arrived  for  us  to  act,  we  will  try  to  im- 
prove it.    We  have  flattering  hopes  of 
obtainiDg  some  hundreds  to  the  peti- 
tion— It  is   reported,  and  believed, 
here,  that  the  lliomflonian  practice  is 
taking  the  lead  of  every  thing  else  at 


this  time,  in  Cincinnati.  We  expect 
information  shortly  that  will  be  support 
ed  with  names — as  soon  as  that  arives 
our  society  will  meet  and  publish  their 
doings  to  the  world — you  may  expect 
several  delegates  to  the  Convention  on 
the  7th  of  Dec.  from  thia  vicinity.'' 


At  an  adjourned  meeting  of  tha 
Thomsonian  Botanic  Society,  and  their 
friends,  held  at  Waters  Tavern,  on 
the  evening  of  July  9th,  1832,  S.  Grbg^ 
ORY  was  called  to  the  chair,  and  N.  M . 
Stratton  appointed  Secretary. 

After  the  meeting  was  organized^  it 
was  on  motion. 

Resolved^  that  a  committee  of  five 
be  appointed  to  draft  resolutions  ex- 
pressive of  the  sense  of  the  meetlDg.— 
Whsre  upon  it  was 

Resolved,  That  Messrs.  Hall,  Els- 
woRMH,  Morris;  and  Britton^oom- 
pose  said  committee. 

The  following  preamble  vadiem^ 
lutions  were  reported,  and  uaaniiiioiu- 
ly  aiopted  by  the  meeting: 

Whereas,  in  the  late  excitement, 
caused  by  the  sudden  death  of  Mr  J, 
£.  Prescott,  and  seconded  by  the  inve- 
terate malice  of  the  enemies  of  tho 
Thomsonian  practice  of  Medicine,  a 
base  and  unprincipled  attack  was  made 
upon  the  moral  character  of  Ooct.  A. 
I.  Coffin,  with  a  direct  view  to  war 
ken  the  public  confidence  in  the  integ« 
rityoftfae  man,  the  members  of  the 
Friendly  Botanic  Society,  resident  in 
Troy,  having  witnessed  with  no  small 
degree  of  regret,  the  artful  endeavors 
of  the  medical  craft,  and  their  dupes, 
to  bring  the  Thomsonian  parctice  of 
Medicine  into  disrepute,  and  to  injure 
the  moral  standing  of  Doct.  Coffin,  da 
most  cordially  adopt  the  following  i;es- 
olutions,  as  expressive  of  our  deepfeel^ 
ing  upon  this  occasofi. 

Reisolved,  That  we  sincerely  depre- 
cate the  case  of  dire  necessity,  that 
has  called  us  forth,  to  combat  the  com* 
bined  influence  of  the  medical  craft,  and 
official  wickedness,  so  strongly  manfie^ 
ted,  in  the  recent  c^ortf  that  have  been 
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4iroctod  againsi  the  Thomsonian 
pr^ticeof  medicioey  the  moral  sland- 
{ng  ofourfolbw-citizen,  Doct.  A.  L 
Coflin,  and  tfeeir  attmepta  to  deceive 

tbo  public. 

Resolved,  TM  as  the  presses  of  our 
eountry,  are  considered  as  so  many 
sentifiels  of  civil  and  religious  liberty, 
the  late  disposition  of  the  editors  and 
pr^ntersof  the  Troy  Sentinel^  and  the 
jiVpy  Bpigety  to  frustrate  the  fittempts 
^an  honest  minded  iudividual  tobring 
his  case  fairly  before  the  public,  we 
Cpnsiderto  be  unworthy  the  character 
of  men  professing  independence,  and 
aervii^  the  ei^ecration  of  all  honest  j 
men. 

Resdved,  That  we  regard  the  refu- 
Ml  of  the  Troy  Budget  and  Sentinel  to 
pttUUi  a  statement  of  facts  connected 
with  the  sudden  death  of  M( .  Frescott, 
Bs  a  manifestation  of  a  spirit  hostile  to 
the  claims  of  injured  innocence;  and 
sttbyeniiye  of  the  object  for  which  the  | 
prass  is  establifibed  in  thiscountry . 

RoBolved,  That  we  view  the  pres- 
ent as  a  crisis  in  the  history  of  the 
Thomsonian  practice  of  Medicine, 
that  calls  loudly  upon  its  votaries  and 
^nse  friendly  to  the  cause  of  truth,  to 
unite  their  efforts  to  bnng  its  merits 
before  the  public :  And,  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  every  friend  who  feels  an  in- 
te^st  in  the  success  of  truth,  to 
give  his  support  to  the  institution 
Istablished  in  this  city  for  that  pur^ 
pose. 

Resolved,  That  we  view  the  recent 
attempts  of  the  medical  craft,  and  of 
the  enemies  of  Botanic  Medicine, 
toprostra,te  the  character  and  reputa- 
tiott  ot  one  dTour  citizens,  by  the  cir- 
cuUtVon  of  base  and  slanderous  &lse- 
V)ods  lespecting^his  morals  and  med- 
ical practice,  a  foul  stain  upon  the  char- 
ier of  this  city,  tha^  should  be  wiped 
away  by  a  nncere  avowal  of  the  facts 
QonnectQd  with  the  late  melancholy 

iLeaolv^,  That  tb^  procq^dinga  of 
this  Meting  be  ngned  by  the  Cbair- 


man  and  Secretary  and  published  in 
the  Troy  Statesman. 

S.  GREGORY,  President. 
N.  M.  Stbatton,  Sec'y. 

The  St.    Petersburg    Academical 
Gazette  contains  the  following  account 
of  an  extraordinary  phenomenon,  from 
a  letter  dated  Moscow  May  2 : — ^'•In 
March  last  there  fell,  in  the  fields  of 
the   village  of  Kourian,  thirteen  vis- 
its from  Volokolamsk,  a  combustible 
substance  of  a  yellowish  color,  at  least 
two  inches  thick,  and  covering  a  su- 
perficies   of  between  600   and  700 
Square  feet. — The  inhabitants  at  first 
thought  it  was  snow  but  on  examina- 
tion it  appeared  to  have  the  properties 
of  cotton,  having  on  being  torn   the 
same  tenacity;  but  on  being  put  in  a 
vessel  filled  ^ith  water,  it  assumed 
the  consistance  of  rosin.    On  being 
put  to  the  fire  ip.  its  primitive  state,  it 
bum  and  sent  forth  a  flame  like  spirits 
of  wine !  but  in  its  resinous  state  it  boil- 
ed on  the  fire  without  becoming^  in- 
flamed, probably  because  it  was  mix- 
ed with  some    portion    of  the  si^w 
from  which  it  had  been  taken.     After 
a  more  minute  examination,  the  rosin 
had   the  color  of  amber,  was  elastic 
like   Indian  rubber,  and  smelt   like 
prepared  oil  mixed  with  wax.*^ 


I 


^^Church  and  StateV^—^You  must 
be  carefal,  or  you  will  get  the  Chole- 
ra; said  a  person  a  few  days  since  to  a 
disciple  of  Bacchus:  "Don't  tell  me 
such  stuff,''  said  he, — **I  understand 
all  about  it :  this  cholera  is  aU  a  plan 
of  the  priests  to  unite  Church  and 
State  r* — ^T^  above  is  a/ocf,  that  ac- 
tually occurred  a  few  weeks  since,  in 
one  of  our  country  villages."— *Cre»- 
iua  Ten^. 

A  letter  from  Vienna,  estimates  the 
number  of  deaths  by  cholera  in  the 
Austrian  dominions  at  400,000,  vi»:— 
220,000  in  Hungary,  100,000  in  Ga. 
icia,  80,000  ia  Bohemia,  Moravia  and 
Austria* 
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A  few  weeks  since  we  announced  | 
lliat  fourteen  Sisters  of  Charity  had  1 
lef^St.  Joseph's  Emmitsburo;,  for  the 
purpose  of  attending  on  tho  sick  and 
dying  in  the  cholera  hospitals  in  Phil- 
adelphia; and  wo  now  have  the  pleas- 
ure to  state  that  eight  sisters  departed 
from  Fredorick  yesterday  morning,  to 
attend  in  tho  hospitals  of  Baltimore. 
Their  self  devotion  is  an  admirable 
evidence  of  tho  parity  of  the  princi- 
ples which  govern  them,  and  must  en- 
dear them  to  ths  friends  of  humanity. 
— Fredericktown  paper. 

Gov.  Cauboia,  of  Tennessee,  who 
was  appointed  by  the  President,  (me 
of  the  Commissionera  to  treat  with  the 
Indians,  has  declined  the  appointment, 
believing  its  acceptance  incompatible 
with  the  ofllce  of  Governor  of  Tennes- 
see, 

The  Board  of  Health  of  Wilmington 
report  from  tho  17th  to  the  21st  of 
September,  21  cases  of  Cholera,  and 
six  deaths. 

The  first  printiag  press  was  set  up 
in  Pennsylvania,  in  ltt85,  by  William 
Bradford.  He  resided  at  Shackamax- 
on,  (now  Kensington,)  the  scene  of 
the  great  treaty.  The  first  work 
printed  there  was  the  Almanack, 
which  contained  the  offensive  words 
*Lord  Fenn?  The  edition  was  sup- 
pressed by  Penn  himself. 

A  number  of  young  ladies  in  Tren- 
ton, N.  J.  have  formed  an  association 
for  taking  care  of  the  sick. 

The  Bost<m  Daily  Advertiser  of 
Monday,  says—- No  cases  of  tha  Chol- 
era have  occurred  in  the  city,  except- 
ing the  two  on  Wednesday  last,  which 
terminated  fataUy.  The  city  enjoys 
aa  unusal  degree  of  health. 

P<w^U»Mwk.— The  village  contin- 
ues free  of  the  cholera,  consequently, 
tba  hoMd  (^Health  ms^  ao  report. 

NeiD  Yorkj  no  reporti  Alhanyj 
number  of  sases  in  the  monlh  of  July 
632,  deaths  208;  number  offcases  in 


August  515,  deaths  163;  whole  num' 
her  of  cases  since  commencement 
1,147,  deaths  401.  Iio€h$sler^  370 
cases,  105  deaths — subsiding.  UHeay 
the  (tiseasahas  nearly  all  subsided. 
Qiuheck  and  Momiteal^  nearly  all  sub- 
sided. Philadelphia^  Sept.  1,  new 
cases  18,  deaths  3.  Baltimore^  Au- 
gust 31,  deaths  30;  Sept  1st,  deaths 
20.  Washington  city^  August  31, 
cases  18,  deaths  3,  Brooklyn  N.  F., 
Sept  2,  deaths  7.  Norfolk^  Aug.  27, 
deaths  3,  Forireaa  Mimroey  since 
Aug.  20th,  30  eases,  14  deaths.—- /a- 
dependence, 

AFRICAN  COLONIZATION. 

Five  hundred  pounds  sterling*  have 
been  contributed  in  England  to  the  funds 
of  the  American  Colonizatran  Society, 
through  £.  Cresson,  the  Agent  of  the 
Society,  now  in  England. 


3ZTIIACTS. 


iNqUISlTIVENSeS  IN  CaiLDRElT. 

A  great  deal  of  care  is  needful  in  our 
mode  of  disposing  of  the  sometimes  ab- 
surd and  often  strange  and  teasing  ques- 
tions of  children.     The  first  efforts  of 
the  mind,  like  the  first  movements  of 
the  body,  may  seem  proper  subjects  of 
mirth  to  the  observer.     But  it  is  not 
safe  to  nieet  thus  the  advances  of  an  in- 
fimt,  who  looks  to  its  elders  fbr  guid- 
ance at  every  step.  The  sense  of  shamo 
is  very  early  in  its  operations,  and  be* 
ing  laughed  at  is  no  comfortable  thing- 
even  to  e  child.     Do  not  expect  to  ber 
sought  a  second  time  with  readiness  for 
information,  by  one  whose  inquiries^ 
however  simple,  you  have  put  by,  with 
an  empkcic  "Pshaw!    Nonsense!— 
How  do  I  know?"   Much  less  suppose 
that  VuQ  crude  conceptions  of  a  child 
wiU  b3  as  franldy  exposed  to  you  after 
you  have  made  them  your  sport.    If  a 
qneevion  can  be  answered  it  ou|^t  to  be 
— «nd  that  in  such  a  way  as  shall  serve 
to  correct  the  mistakes  of  him  who  prs- 
sents  it  without  causing  him  to  feel  as 
if  he  ought  to  be  ashamed  for  having 
made  them.   And  there  are  other  meth- 
ods of  allaying  a  curlosUv  which  you 
are  unable  tosatisfy/than  narshl^  shot- 
ting up  ths  lips  of  ths  little  mapxxvi^T 
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a  frown,  or  driving  him  as  a  troublesome 
intruder  from  your  presence.  Surely 
no  parent  would  grudge  a  half  tour's 
time  from  any  pursuit,  to  be  devoted  to 
the  communication  of  that  knowledge, 
which  beingeagerly  asked  for,cannot  fail 
to  be  received  with  pleasure,  and  there- 
fore be  the  better  remembered.  Similar 
cautions  might  be  made  in  regard  to  the 
manner  of  treating  the  mistakes  of  chil- 
dren. 

Let  me  relate  an  anecdote  of  a  child 
of  five  years  which  lately  came  under 
my  knowledge.    He  was  a  boy  of  quick 
feelings,  and  «ne  ef  the  most  pertina- 
cious little  questioners  I  ever  saw.  Be- 
ing at  a  country  village  not  far  from 
the  city,  he  was  eager  to  make  use  of 
the  liberty  he  enjoyed  there,  by  going 
into  every  house  and  shop,  and  seeing 
^hat  every  body  was  doing.     One  af- 
ternoon ha  sauntered  with  some  other 
children,  till  they  came  where  through 
the  open  door  of  a  shoe-maker's  shop, 
were  seen  half  a  dozen  men  smartly 
plying  the  thread  and  awl.     Charles 
had  never  seen  this  work  done— and  sat 
himself  down  immediately  to  look  on. 
An  hour  or  two  after,  he  came  breath- 
leas  into  the  parlor  where  his  friends 
were  sitting,  and  burst  forth  with  the 
history  of  the  wonders  he  had  witnes- 
sed.    He  had  grained  a  pretty  good  no- 
tion of  the  employment,  but  did  not 
know  what  was  attached  to  the  thread 
in  order  to  pass  it  so  quickly  into  the 
hole  made  for  its  reception,  nor  the  name 
of  the  instrument  by  which  the  leather 
is  pierced.      He  said,  '<the  man  was 
«ewingttp  leather  with  afork;  and  some 
Iwine,  with  pig's  feathers  in  the  end  of 
it."     A  loud  laugh  &om  the  company 
made  the  poor  little  fellow  color  deeply, 
And  instantly  run  out  of  the  room.    He 
was  seen  to  go  directly  to  the  shop  he 
had  lately  quitted,  and  his  return  was 
awaited  with  some  impatience.     In  a 
few  moments  he  entered  again— but 
with  an  otf^ded  air  he  exclaimed,  *<  I 
have  asked  the  man  and  he  told  me  they 
ware  bristles  and  he  made  the  holes  with 
an  awl.     Why  didn't  you  tell  me,  and 
not  go  to  laughinff  at  me  1 "    His  rebuke 
m»M  felt  and  recollected. 

Letter»to  a  Pmrent, 

If  we  take  a  retrospective  view  of 
the  science  of  Medicine  with  its  alter- 


ations and  impravemeTits  in  the  last 
two  centuries,  the  medical  annals  of 
this  period  will  present  us  with  a  se- 
ries of  learned  diaertations  by  authors 
whose  names  alone  are  now  remem- 
bered, while  their  writings,  under  the 
specious  term  knprovementy  have  left 
us  only  the  deplorable  consolation  of 
Jcnowing  that  their  works  have  heaped 
system  upon  system,  prescript   upon 
prescript,  error  upon   error,  each  in 
turn  yielding  to  its  follower.  Year  af- 
ter year  produces  a  new  advocate  for 
a  new  theorv  of  diseases,  each  condem- 
ning  its  predecessor,  and  each  alike  to 
be  condemned  by  its  successor.     We 
wish  a  more  rational  mode  adopted  for 
the  promotion  of  medical  knowledge, 
than  hair-brained  theories  and  doubt- 
ful facts.     Observation,  practice^  and 
experience  in  the  administration   oT 
medicine,  with  itseffectson  the  system, 
may  take  the  lead  of  scholastic  learn- 
ing and  bard  names.    We  must  have 
facts  instead  of  opinions,  reason   in- 
stead of  theory,  knowledge  instead   of 
titles  and  certificates. — JR'*.  Lecturer. 


POBTIIT- 


OUK  COMMON  MOTHEK. 
When  art  thou  fairest,  Nature?  Whea 

her  hood 
Pale  twilight  drops,  and  o'ertheiqui- 

et  vale 
Forth,    to    hear  within    the     silent 

wood 
The   plaintive  story  of  the  nightin- 
gale ; 
And,  in  the  dim  and  drowsy  light  of 

eve. 
The  spider  loves  its  subtle  snare  to 

weave. 
Or  art  thou  fairest  in  the  momiog^ 

hour. 
When  daylight  dances  on  the  dasied 

lea  ; 
And  birds  sing  forth  their  matins 

from  the  bowor. 
And  blossom-banners  float  from  every 

tree: 
When  sunshine  sparkles  frosn  tha 

stream,  and  all 
The  jocund  earth  seems  pne  blight  fes- 
tal hall? 
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Nay,  thou  art  ever  fair!  in   every 
mood, 
Through  every  season,   and  at  ev^ry 

hour! 
'Tis    but  the    heart    ^here  sinful 
thoughts  intrude. 
That  doubts  thy  beauty,  and  rejects 
thy  power: 
'Why — why  should  evil  mingle  with 
our  blood, 
Since  only  tkey  are  happy  who  are 
good? 
Thine  is  a  glorious  volume  Nature! 
each 
Line,  leafrAod  page  are  filled  with  liv- 
ing lore: 
Wisdoip  more  pure  than  sage  could 
ever  teach. 
And  all  philosophy^  divinest  store 


PREMIUM. 
A  premiara  of  twbnty-fitb  dollars 

will  be  given  for  the  best  written  Essay 
upon  the  subject  of  the  Unconstitution- 
ality, Injustice,  and  Injurious  Effects, 
resulting  from  our  present  aristocratical 

Medical  Law. 

conhitions. 
Ist.  All  Essays  for  the  premium  must 
be  accompanied  with  a  sealed  letter, 
containing  ^e  writer's  name  and  place 
of  residence,  and  forwarded/ree  of  post- ' 
offe,  to  Pike,  Piatt,  &  Co.,  Columbus, 
Ohio,  on  or  before  the  tenth  of  December 

next. 

2d.  If  two  Essays  are  presented  of 
unequal  length,  but  corresponding  in 
force  of  argument,  the  shortest  will  re- 
ceive the  premium  if  of  equal  merit. 

If  the  above  conditions  are  complied 
with,  then  we  agree  to  examine  each 
Essay  carefully,  with  a  desire  to  put  the 
best  construction  upon  the  writer's  lan- 
guage, in  order,  as  far  as  possible,  to  get 
his  true  ideas,  and  decide  accordingly. 
After  the  decision,  we  shall  open  the 
accompanying  letter,  and  affix  the  au- 
thor's name  to  the  Essay  that  shall  be 
considered  the  best,  and  publish  it  in 
the    next  succeeding  number  of  the 
Recobdsb. 

The  other  Essays,  together  with  the 
accompaavinff  letter,  sIiaII  be  kept  until 
thefirst  of  February,  if  not  sooner  call- 
ed for,  when  the  letters  will  be  burned 
wiikout  openings  and  we  shall  consider 
ourselves  at  liberty  to  publish  the  Es- 


says, with  such  signatures  as  the  wri- 
ters may  affix  to  them. 

PIKE,  PLATT,Ai  Co- 
Columbus,  10th  Sept.  1882. 


The  following  persons  are  authori- 
zed and  requested  to  act  as  Agents  for 
the  Recorder. 

Ohio. 
Robert  Hewes,  Hamilton^   * 
John  Odeli  &  Dr.  Tibbits,  Cineinnaiu 
Dr.  A.  Stevens,  Doitningtown  JHeigi  co. 
Dr.  S.  C.  Lomis,  Eden  Seneca  co, 
Joel  Thomson,  ShalertvUle  Portage  co. 
Dr.  I.  P.  Tibbits,  Warren  Jeffertonco. 
R.  H.  6oe,  J^ansfietd* 
Dr.  J.  Stewart,  Troy^  Mam  co* 
Dr.  Wm.  Hart,  Dayion, 
Dr.  J.  Miller,  Preble  co. 
Dr.  E.  Somers,  Brtmswick  Jiledina  co* 
A.Critchfield,  Carthage  Licking  co, 
Mr.  Sheward  ZanesvUle, 
Dr.  C.  B.  Porter  Lancaster 
John  C.  Pearson  Urbana, 
Kentucky. 
Dr.  J.  A.  Magill,  Salvisa, 
Denton  Darby  South  Union. 
J.  S.  Freeman,  Lexington. 
Levi  Atkinson,  LouiavUle. 
L.  U.  Dupiiy,  Clay-village  Shelby  co. 
J.  Mc.  Neil,  Laurel  co. 
Dr.  Saml.  Wilcox,  Louisville. 

Indiana. 
Welcome  Whitford,  Wabash  Park  co. 
M.  Patton  Esq.  Cliition  P^ermilhon  co* 
Dr.  L.  Chittenden,  IndianapoHs  |l 
Dr.  Isaac  Miner  Vincennes. 
Robert  Hoggatt  Terrehavie, 
Stephen  Macy  Richmond. 
New-York. 
Dr.  C.  Thomson,  Qeddes. 
Dr.  J.  Thomson,  Albany. 
R.  Buckley  Esq.  Troy. 
Dr.  Lapham,  PoughJceepsie 
Dr.  A.  I.  Coffin  Troy. 
Elder  J.  Thomson,  Ballston. 
Joseph  Mitchell  Greenfield. 
Jesse  Thomson  Fulton  ViUage. 

Tennessee. 
D.  ^  W.  Leich,  Salem  Franklin  co. 
S.  P.  Ament,  jffashville. 
Dr.  M.  Griffiith,  Oallatin  Sumner  co. 
P.  W.  Lane,  Cheeks  ^  llodes  East  T. 
Rev.W.  T.Mills,  SomervUle  Fayette  co. 
Dr.  A.  Boroughs,  Westlyy  Hayvfoodco* 

W.  T. 
J.  J.  Whitaker,  FayetteviUe. 
Dr.  B.  Hardunatt  Jefenon,  Bviher* 
1        ford  CO* 
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Dr.  T.  Buoker  Jr.  Murfre.sborough  do. 
Dr.  Lead  better  Chapel  Hill  Becfford  co. 
Dr.  L.  8.  Giili&m,  Statesville, 
J.  C.  Brown  Mwtfriethurg. 
Wo).  Shall  EBq.  Lebanon. 

Dr.  ThoDifta  A.  Grubbs,  Louisa  co» 
Dr.  Htlry  W.  Corker,  Buckingham  eo. 
Dr.  M.  W.  McCraw,  Pr,  Edtoard  co. 
Dr.  T.  Greer,  Wheeling* 
J.  Boyers,  J\iorga7Uov)n 

Dr.  J.  Linard  HunigviUe. 

A* J.  Robins  Huntsville. 

R.  H.  Brumby  Montgomery. 

Dr.  J.  E.  Browoinff,  near  Huntavtllef 

R.  Borgu^^hs.  Legravge, 

Arkanbas  Teb. 
Dr.  D.  P.  Collins,  Vanburen. 

CONUBCTICUT. 

D.  Bamum  Jr.    Bethel  Fairjield  eo* 
C  Wheeler  Reading  do. 

GsonoiA. 
H.  Austin ,  P.  M.  •¥/.  PleoiontJ^ewton  co. 
J.  E.  Todd  Esq.  Hamilton  Harris  co. 

iLIiINOIB. 

J.  Wampler  Esq.  Sutherland's  P.  O. 
Edgar  co. 

Ml88017RI. 

Drs.  J.  L.  Craft  &  C.  Rice,  St.  Louis. 
N.  Carolina. 

Dr.  E.  Leweiling,  Hillsborough. 

Dr.  I.  I.  Mc  KeJl,  PinckneysvUley 
Rutherford  co. 

Dr.  R.  Kirkpaterick,  Concord  Cabar- 
rus CO. 

S.  Carolina. 
Rer.  Wm.  Carlisle,    Winnsborough 
Win.  Berry,  P.  M.  Rogersville. 
1. 1.  Foster,  Pinckneysmlle  Union 

Vermont. 
Dr.  Edson,  Chra/ton. 
Lyman  Harrington  Esq.  Mmchester. 

Maryland. 
Ward  Seers  Esq.  Baltimore. 
John  M.  Williams  Esq.  do. 
psnnstltania. 
Maine. 
Stephen  Sewell  Scarborough, 
Nicholas  Smith- Exeter. 
John  Shaw  do. 

Frederick  Plommer,  Philadelphia. 

Our  friends  are  requested  to  for- 
ward OS  the  names  of  persons  suit* 
able  for  agents  in  such  places  as  they 
may  deem  proper  where  none  are  ap» 
pointed  •  Our  eastern  agenta.  where  it 
it  xaom  ooDre&ient,  can  remit  the  a- 


I  mount  of  their  subscriptions  to  Dr 
Thomson,  Boston  Mass.,  whose  receipt 
will  be  the  same  as  ours. 


F^r  the  Recorder* 
Staii9»s« 
^^  And  love,  constancy  and  perfection, 
dtoelleth  ahne  in  regions  above.** 

We  see  the  beauteous  roses  bloom» 
Then  quickly  fade  9mBj ; 

We  follow  to  the  silent  tomb 
The  beautiful  and  gay. 

Bright  visions  charm  the  happy  sool 
In  Youth's  unclouded  sky ; 

But  soon  the  dreadfol  Fates  uarel 
A  gloomy  Destiny. 

Our  fruitful  minds  aspiring  rise. 

To  brighter,  purer  spheres  ; 
Where  glit'ringgems  and  starry  skies, 
Shall  calm  our  pains  and  fears. 

Tkbre  lasting  beauty— -no<  qf  earthy 
Or  from  the  Crystal  Sea, 

Will  sing  in  endless  pasans  of  mirth 
Throughout  Eternity. 

FrvUs  of  Slavery, — The  LondoTi 
"World  of  25th  June,  contains  a  tVirii- 
Hng  account  of  the  outrages  commit- 
ted upon  the  English  missionaries  in 
the  West  Indies,  by  the  Whites,  while 
the  colored  people  were  their  protec- 
tors. In  one  instance  a  white  man 
had  been  prosecuted  and  fined  for  pro- 
tecting the  wife  and  infant  child  of 
a  missionary. 


Cash  received  for  the  Recorder,  the 
receipt  of  which  has  not  been  other- 
wiso  acknowledged : — 

Kentucky.  D.  Darby,  S.  Union, 
$1.— Samuel  Chaslain, $3— Wro. E. 
Dawson,  do.  ^. 

Errata.— No.  1,  pagt  12,  for  Fifih 
Disclosure  of  the  Lady  of  the  Rotun- 
da, read  Fiflh  Discourse^  ^. 

We  shall  forward  this  work  to  some 
few  publishers  of  periodica}s,with  whom 
we  would  like  to  exchange,  tf  they 
please. 
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**  Let  mystery  be  stripped  of  all  pretence," 

**  Aod  pTftctlce  be  combined  with  common  sense. 
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DESUIiTORT  SSSAYS, 

On  medical  practice,  ancient  and  mod- 
em, embracing  various  incidents  of 
the  Thomsonian  System,  and  illus- 
trations of  the  importance  of  the 
Thomsonian  practice,  to  the  safety 
and  happiness  of  community. 

Bv  HONESTUS. 
ESSAY  1. 
System  of  Medicine. 

I.  It  would  require  a  volume  of  ex- 
traordinary size,  and  time  and  labor, 
exceeding  the  abilities  of  the  most  tal- 
ented individual,  to  give  the  names, 
or  title  pages,  of  half  the  authors,  who 
have  started  and  attempted  to  defend 
some  new  theory,  in  relation  to  febrile 
diseases,  and  ^o  long  catalogue  of 
complaints  incident  to  human  nature. 
XL  The  discrepant  doctrines,  jar- 
ing  and  contradictory  expositions  of 
the  general  principles  of  medical  sci- 
ence, by  which  they  have  pompously 
assayed  to  enlighten  the  world,  havp 
served  rather  to  confuse,  confound,  and 
deeply  cloud  the  understanding,  and 
lead  the  honest  enquirer  aAer  truth, 
ivideof  the  mark. 

in.  The  controversies  resulting 
from  these  multifarious  hallucina- 
tions, have  been  conducted  by  every 
conceivable  variety  of  genius,  talent 
and  disposition,  from  the  days  of  Hip- 
pocrates, the  immortal  Father  of 
Physic,  down  *  *  *  down  to  the  mo- 
ping, ploding,  speculating  sciolist, 
!{*«#  I^*#*  whose  plagia- 
rism is  too  notorious  to  escape  observ- 
ation, too  contemptible  for  sober 
■animadversion,  or  trivial  labour  of 
incidental  priticism. 

IV.  These  reputed  oracles  of  med- 
ical science,  who  have  distin- 
guished themselves,  as  the  champi- 
ons of  learned  controversy,  have  glut- 
ted Europe  and  America  by  their  vo- 
lumiaous  pioductions.  Many  have 
become  eminent  for  the  endless  sever- 


ity of  the  censures  they  have  heaped 
on  each  other.  By  their  physiological) 
pathological,  and  Therapeutical  incon^ 
sist^ncies,  consecutive  discordancy 
and  violence  of  opposition  have  sinned 
against  common  sense — Their  con- 
flicting theories  have  been  derived 
from  the  different  and  differing  univer- 
sities^ whence  they  have  obtamed  their 
education^  evejry  party  exhibits  a  por- 
trait of  the  verbose,  fantastical,  du»- 
sentious  philosophy  of  their  respectiire 
professors.  The  lenient  hand  of  char- 
ity strives  in  vain  to  consign  their  il- 
liberal and  unprofitable  litigations  t^ 
the  deep  shade  of  deserved  oblivion>. 

v.  These  remarks  have  not  ori^n-? 
ated  in  any  personal  resentment  ^* 
gainst  the  Faculty — ^They  are  not  the , 
spawn  of  that  mahgnity,  so  ofte^  ip.'^^ 
dulged  against  any  on^  who  may  fit- 
tempt  to  call  in  question  the  me(}ical 
infalibility  of  the  crafl,  ojc  doubt  a  mo- 
ment the  legitimacy  of  their  claims  to 
diplomatic  prerogatives,  who  is  not 
himself  attached  to  the  parchment 
corps- 

VL  The  regular  faculty  claim,  not 
only  to  possess  an.  exclusive  right  to. 
the  knowledge  of  medicine,  but  to  vil- 
ify and  abuse  each  other.  Arrayed 
in  the  panoply  of  academic  honord^ 
they  assume  privilege  to  assault  each 
other  with  high  toned  taillery-^biit  we 
pleabians  must  hold  our  tongues.  If 
the  learned  Barristef  or  reverend  Di- 
vine, presumes  to  hesitate,  or  indulge 
a  momentary  doubt  of  their  superior 
sagacity,  he  must  hold  himself  amean- 
able,  and  be  exposed  to  a  regular  lam- 
pooning, and  a  stormy  shower  <^  the 
billingsgate  technicalities  peculiar  to 
the  order. 

Vn.  If  our  graduates  and  learned 
professors,  have  never  arrived  at  any 
certainty  in  medical  science,  if  they 
still  float  on,  the  broa^  sea  of  conjec- 
ture, or  make  moonlight  excursions  in 
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regions  of  delusive  fancy,  what  avails, 
the  time  and  money  expended  for  their 
education?  If  they  have  not  any  es- 
tablished principles  among  themselves, 
ifthey  be  almost  universally  dissatisfi- 
ed with  each  other,  and  wander  like 
Noah's  dove  without  a  resting  place, 
what  encouragement  have  we  to  be- 
come their  disciples  ?  or  how  j  ustifv  that 
obsequious  homage  and  servile  adula-' 
tion,  secured,  by  the  nominal  honor 
conferred  by  a  Diploma,  obtained  by 
some  means,  from  some  medical  insti- ' 
tution,  that  owes  its  importance  to  the 
patronage  of  the  state,  however  obtain- 
ed? 

VIIL  We  know  the  faculty  can  just- 
ly boast  of  men,  whose  extensive  erudi- 
tion would  be  an  honor  to  any  of  the 
learned  proftssiohs — these,  in  the  lu- 
cid seasons  of  calm  reflection,  sacred.to 
reason  and  common  sense,  rise  supe- 
rior to  that  sordid  selfishness,  that  too 
often  perverts,  corrupts  and  measura- 
bly deranges  sound  minds. 

IX.  An  intelligent  writer  in  the 
"western  journal  of  the  medical  and 
physical  sciences"  has  expressed  his 
fientimonts  on  a  point  intimately  con- 
nected with  our  subject,  with  a  firmness 
and  precision,  that  no  doubt,  had  the 
same  language  droped  from  the  pen 
of  a  Thomsonian  writer,  it  would  have 
drawn  down  upon  him  the  indignant 
frowns,  of  the  whole  graduated  fraterni- 
ty and  loaded  him  heavily  with  hard 
names  and  abusive  epithets. 
'  X.  It  has  fallen  to  our  lot,"  saith 
the  writer  alluded  to,  "to  have  a  full 
opportunity  of  observing  the  manage- 
ment and  utility  of  collegiate  instruc- 
tion in  the  United  States;  and  we  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  its  advan- 
tages arc  very  generally  misapprehen- 
ded, and  its  importance  entirely  over- 
rated. There  are  no  schools  which 
have  been  estimated  so  extravagantly, 
and  which  do  so  little  to  meet  the  pub- 
lic expectation,  as  those  of  medicine." 
XL  "Before  the  invention  of  the 
art  of  printing,  when  learning  was 
confined  to  tho  lialls  of  Universities^ 


the  treasures  of  science  could   be  ob- 
tained only  tiirougb  the  medium  of 
public     lectures;    but  at  the  present 
time  when  the  student,  at  an  expense 
scarcely  superior  to  that  of  a  course  of 
Lectures,  can   collect  in  his  study  the 
united  experience  and  observation  of 
the  profession,  arid  can  study,  compare 
and  arrange  at  his  leisure  the  opinions 
of  the  most  distinguished  men,  a  coui*se 
of  lectures  can  be  useful  only  as  sub- 
sidary,  and  strictly  subordinate  to  a 
well  regulated  plan  of  reading,  and  a 
judicious  use  of  the  other  advantages, 
which  ought  to  be  afforded  by, institu- 
tions of  this  kind. 

XII.  Lectures  may  be  useful  by 
establishing  an  elevated  standard  of 
professional  excellence,  by  inspiring  a 
love  of  fame  and  a  professional  feeling, 
by  directing  the  labors  of  the  student, 
and  animating  his  progress;  but  tlie 
variety  and  extent  of  the  sciences  sub- 
sidary  to  medicine,  are  too  great  to 
admit  of  any  plan  of  oral  instruction, 
supplying  the  place  of  patient  investi- 
gation in  the  steady,  and  unremilccV 
labor  in  the  field  of-^  observation.  "It 
requires,"  adds  our  author,  "A  well 
regulated  mind,  with  a  very  consid- 
erable degree  of  information,  to  hear 
lectures,  with  much  advantage,  under 
any  circumstance? .  But  in  the  medi- 
cal schools  of  this  country,  these  thintrs 
are  managed  in  the  worst  possible 
manner.  The  great  desideratum  ap- 
pears to  be,  to  deliver  the  greatest  prs- 
siWe  number  of  lectures  in  the  shortest 
time ;  the  whole  circle  of  medical  litera- 
ture is  to  be  hurried  through  in  the 
space  of  less  than  four  months." 

XIII.  From  tho  brief  survey  we 
have  taken  ol  tlie  whole  ground,  rela- 
ting to  our  popular  medical  institu- 
tions, what  an  oracle  of  science  must 
that  young  man  be,  whose  natural 
talents  have  scarcely  arrived  to  a  com- 
fortable mediocrity,  who  has  never 
acquired  a  habit  df  close  thinldng,  or 
arranging  his  ideas  with  accuracy  on 
any  subject,  but  he  has  been  hastily 
lectured  into  a  man  of  wisdom.     The 
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legislature  '  of  Ohio  -has  determined, 
that  one  coarse  of  lectures,  in  someone 
of  these  temples  of  science,  attended, 
perhaps  with  wanderingcyes  and  heed- 
less ears,  to  the  attitude,  gestures,  and 
incessant  volability,  of  some  profes- 
sors tongue,  shall  constitute  this  in- 
dividual, or,  entitle  him  to  become  a 
member  of  any  one  medical  society  in 
tho  state.  Let  the  lectiirad  dunce 
produce  satisfactory  evidence  of  such 
attendance,  and  he  is  a  man  of  science, 
a  philosopher,  and  a  physician.  If 
such  bo  the  foundation  of  our  medi- 
cal institutions  and  the  distinctions 
they  have  attempted  in  the  west,  what 
shall  we  imagine  the  superstructure  to 
be,  that  has  been  reared  upon  such  a 
basis?    < 

XIV.  ** Attendance  on  two  courses 
of  this  routine  of  faroe  and  hum  bug,'' 
subjoins  the  above  named  writer,  ^'is 
called  finishing  an  education,  and  next 
in  order  comes  the  diploma.  And  what 
d<3es  the  diploma  amount  to?  An  ev- 
idence that  the  gentleman  thus  digni- 
liti.l  is  qualified  to  practice  medicine? 
Nothing  of  the  kind, — Wealth  may 
t»irchRS8  the  honor,  the  influence  of 
trionds  may  secure  it,  or  dogged  reso- 
lution, in  attendinii^  three  or  lour  cour* 
SOS  of  lectures,  will  at  length  weary 
out  the  patience  of  professors,  and  en- 
able the  verisst  dance  in  th?  Universe, 
to  carry  olV  the  prizs — It  amaisnta 
simply  to  she'.v  that  fh*;  persons  wlio 
v/ear  this  diitin-ruishcd  h:>nor,  have 
been  abl?  to  raise  tho  m3ans  to  attend 
two  co»!rs3S  of  loct'ires. 

XV.  Our  author  proceeds  to  affirm, 
"This  is  a  fair  representation  of  that 
system  of  instruction  that  is  p3rsjed 
in  every  medical  college  in  the  Uni- 
ted States,  a  system  that  is  supported 
at  an  expense  of  half  a  million  of  dol- 
lars annually — ^a  system  that  is  ab- 
surdly expected  by  a  large  portion  of 
the  community,  to  supply  every  de- 
fect oftalents,and  industry,  and  trans- 
form men  destitute  of  every  qualifica« 
tion  into  sccomplished  physicinns. 
We  appoal  to  the  public  to  say,  if  it 


is  not  one  of  the  greatest  impositions 
ever  palmed  upon  an  enlightened  age; 
if  itis  not  perfectly  inadequate  to  the 
objects  in  view,  and  at  least  five  centti- 
hes  behind  the  present  condition  of 
literary  improvement.  Yet  the  gen- 
tlemen at  the  head  of  these  institutions, 
who  have  in  consequence  an  opportuni- 
ty oi  Lecturing  themselves  into  jiotice, 
and  thereby  of  rising  above  profes- 
sional competition^  with  all  the  gvav- 
ity  of  a  Roman  augur  talk  sentimen- 
tally aliout  the  attachment  of  young 
men  to  their  Alma  Mater ^  and  from  a 
generous  attachment  to  the  interests  of 
literature,  very  modeaUy  pray,  XhaX 
they  may  be  protected  against  compe- 
tition." 

XVII.  The  allusion  here  made,  re- 
fers to  an  introductory  lecture  deliver- 
ed by  John  B.  Bdck  M.  D.  at  the  col- 
lege of  physicians  and  sui^geons  of  ths 
city  of  New-York  Nov.  6th  1829. 
We  are  sensible  of  the  design  of  the 
author,  to  elevate  the  standard  of  med- 
ical education,  narrow  the  arena 
of  state  patronage,  and  circum- 
scribe the  privileged  order,  within  lim- 
its to  l)e  graduated  .by  this  standard* 
XVf.  The  uiisuccesafulness  of  all 
former  attempts,  the  wretched  condi- 
tion of  such  establishments  in  our  own 
country  demonstrate,  uneqivocally, 
that  little  confidence  can  be  placed, 
by  an  enlightened  intelligent  commu< 
nity,  in  theao  medical  institutions,  and 
their  arrogant  pretentions. 

XVII 1.  Medical  colleges  may  e1e« 
vate  an  09«;ensible  standard  to  the 
acme  of  thf^ir  proud  ambition  and  im- 
periotis  foH.y ,  but  men  who  have  not 
a  natural  taste  and  genius  for  medical 
persuits,  will  never  attain  to  any  ex* 
traordinary  perfection  in  the  healing 
art.  Cash,  friends,  and  a  fortunate 
combination  of  incidents,  may  give  a 
dullard  block-head  a  nonoinal  eleva- 
tion, to  the  high  standdrd  of  immagin- 
ary  exoellenbe,  prescribed  by  pompous 
professors  and  tbeir  deluded  patrons; 
but  can  nerer  infuse  intelligence,  gen- 
ius, or  aptiuide  of  mind  for  scicatfiio 
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attainments^  into  stupid  dull-brained 
lads  on  whom  nature  bas  entailed  an 
intractable,  drowsy  indocility.  Edu- 
cation caitoot  roase  nor  professors 
lecture  their  sluggish  intellect  to  the  lof- 
ty sumihit  of  genuine  professional  em- 
inence. 

XIX.  The  genial  current  of  the  human 
mind  will  flow  in  the  channel  thai  na- 
ture has  prescribed,  and  is  not  easily 
diverted  from  its  course.     When  any 
one  branch  of  science  is  urged  upon  a 
youth,  for  which  he  ha^  no  natural 
aptitude,  but  rather  an  inherent  set- 
tled aversion,  inwrought,  in  the  very 
rudimental  stamina  of  his  mind,  what 
perfection  can  we  expect  from  such 
perversion  of  nature!    Whatever  of 
genius  the  individual  might  have  ori- 
ginally possessed,  the  erroneous  direc- 
tion of  intellect,  in  the  developement 
of  its  powers,  will  give  to  the  mind  a 
resemblance  to  plants,  whose  growth 
has  been  forced  in  a  hot  house,  that 
never    acquire  that  delicious  flavor, 
that  peculiar  excellence,  which  distin- 
guishes those  that  come  to  maturity  in 
Uie  open  atmosphere,  according  to  a 
regular  course  of  nature. 

XX.  The  philosophy  of  the  human 
mind  begins  to  arrest  the  attention  of 
the  inquisitive,  who  aro  unwilling  to 
take  every  thing  upon  trust :.  It  must 
and  undoubtedly  will  become  a  subject 
of  more  special  and  extensive  investi- 
gation. The  young  dawn  of  intellect 
should  be  watched  with  most  scrupu- 
lous attention.  The  embrio  motions  of 
a  gigantic  mind  may  often  be  detect- 
ed In  cells  of  obscurity,  poverty  and 
desolation,  that  only  need  manage- 
ment, cultivation  and  improvement, 
to  rear  the  possessor  to  a  sublime  de- 
gree of  moral  and  literary  excellence. 
On  the  other  hand,  how  ohen  do  we  see 
wealth  and  affluence,  conferred  on 
families,  where  moital  abilities  have 
been  bestowed  by  mother  nature  with 
a  sparing  hand.  These  facts  must  be 
fully  understood;  and  gemus, aptitude 
of  mind  to  the  acquiatioa  of  useful 
knowledge  be  Mj  ^ipieciated,  be- 


fore the  standard  of  scientific  knowU 
edge,  particularly  of  medical  educa- 
tion,  can  be  successfully  reared  fiekr  be- 
yond the  degraded  level  o£  the  pieaenl 
period. 

XXI.  Merit  alone  should  command 
our  respect. — Our  colleges  have  erect- 
ed a  false  delusive  staiidard — This  is 
a  fact  in  relation  to  medical  science, 
that  does  not  admit  of  honest  contra- 
diction.    Shall  our  medical  colleges 
and  universities, engaged  in  perpetual 
warfare  among  themselves,  imagino 
they  can  command  the  confidence  of 
the  world  ?    They  every  where  oppose 
and  condemn  each  other,  and  will  they 
call  us  to  rally  round  some  imaginary 
standard,  obsequious  to  their  dictation  ? 
While  the  whole  medical  kingdom  is 
divided  against  itsolf,  and  every  pro- 
fessor raises  a  standard  of  his  own,  is  it 
possible  that  these  conflicting  claims, 
can  be  so  lectured  into  notice,  as  to  se- 
cure the  patronage  and  exclusive  pro- 
tection of  the  state. 


CALOMEL. 
The  Bubjoned  Eisay,  relatea'chlefly 

to  the  use  of  Calomel,  and  ia  one  of  a 
series,  on  Bilious  Fever  and  the  use  of 
calomel,  by  A.  Hunn.  We  do  not  hold 
ourselTes  amenable  for  any  of  the  the- 
oretic peculiarities  of  the  author.-— We 
leave  our  readers  to  reject  or  adopt 
them  agreeably  to  their  own  convic- 
tion of  their  merits  or  demerits.  The 
facts  stated  in  relation  to  the  mercuri- 
al practice,  deserve  to  be  carefully  no- 
ticed—for it  is  too  notorious  that  the 
regular  (Acuity,  as  they  are  ludicrons- 
ly  called,  rest  upon  calomel  as  their 
herculian  remedy,  and  use  it  promis- 
cuously in  almost  every  case  of  dis- 
ease .^ — Ens. 

Essay  on  BiUioua  Feeer  and  the  Use 
of  Calomelj  hp  A,  Hunn. 
ThiB  is  the  sra  of  calomel.  The 
present  medical  practice  might  well 
dispense  with  every  other  drug  besides 
it.    I  own  the  calomel^sactioe  is  both 
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cheap  and  easy  to  the  physician;  for 
the  whole  extent  of  hoth  theory  arid 
practice  is,  give  calomel^  if  that  will 
not  help,  give  more  daUmdi  and  if 
that  again  proves  abortive,  double, 
treble  the  doses  of  calomel.  If  the 
patient  recovers,  ^*calomel  has  cured 
ium;^^if  he  dies,  '^nothing  on  earth 
could  have  saved  him."  The  reader 
will  conclude  that  medical  schools  and 
academies,  with  the  head-aching  stu- 
dies of  anatomy,.  Physiolog}^,  Botany, 
Pharmacology,  and  Chemistry,  have 
been  laid  prostrate  by  this  giant,  leal- 
iymeh  Half  a  day ^s,  nay,  in  a  genius, 
half  an  bourns  study,  will  initiate  any 
lady  or  gentleman  into  all  the  myste- 
ries of  the  iEsculapian  art,  and  the 
^^aurea  praads^^  might  swell  the  ac- 
count of  a  modem  Galenus  to  ||iOO  at 
the  expense  of  \2k  cents.  This  is  cer- 
tainly for  the  doctor  a  ^'consummation 
devoutly  to  be  wished."  But  there  is 
a  heavy  drawback  on  our  joy,  which 
the  fable  of  the  bovs  and  tlie  fross  so 
ingeniously  portrays:  "what  is  joy  to 
you  is  death  to  us,"  said  the  expiring 
frogs.  I  expect  to  show  to  my  impar- 
tial reader  that  tlie  present  calomel 
practice  in  fevers,  is  a  calamity  in  its 
ravages  co-extensive  wiih  the  empire 
of  civilization,  and  that  war,  with  all 
its  ghastly  concomitants,  must  hail 
calomel  as  its  master. 

The  proper  etfects  of  Mercury  on 
the   human  frame,  are,  lst,yei7cr,  as 
I  have  before    defined  it.     2d,  It  is 
thecauseof  a  peculiar  action  on  the 
lymphatic    vessels.     3d,   It  chemic- 
ally decomposes  the  duids,  and  partic- 
ularly, the  lympha.     This  is,  in  my 
opinion,  the  true  cause  of  the  fetid 
breath     in      salivation.      4th,       In 
constitutions  prone  to  that  effect,  or 
under  circumstances   favoring  it,  or 
when  too  long  used,  it  produces  morti- 
fying tdccFs  of  a  specific  kind,  which 
liave  hitherto  proved  absolutely  incu- 
rable.   Its  acddental  ef^ts  are,  Ist, 
Salivation,  whidi  may  also  be  produ- 
ced by  other  drugs,  and  sometimes  ap- 
pear sponUinQsusly,  and  wUfth  is  not 


at  all  necessary  to  effeot  a  cure.  Sd. 
In  a  state  of  great  visceral  iritability, 
or  when  given  in  large  doses,  it  proves 
a  sickening  and  powerful  purgative, 
with  a  singular  sympathetic  affection 
of  the  liver,  which  viscus  is  thereby 
thrown  into  a  morbid  convulsive  bC" 
tion,  creating  bile,  exhorbitant  in 
quantity  and  poisonous  in  quality; 
when  in  a  healthy  state  the  bilious  se- 
cretion IS  mild,  moderate  in  quantity, 
and  salutary. 

Now  it  appears  to  be  a  \bw  in  ani* 
malisation,  that  two  distinct  fever 
causes  cannot  operate  at  the  same 
time  on  the  system.  Thus  for  in- 
stance, if  the  infection  of  the  measles 
lodges  in  the  body  when  a  paiienjt  is 
inoculated  for  the  small  pox,  the  latter 
will  lay  inactive  till  the  first  has  run 
through  its  course.  This  law  I  appria- 
hend,  has  first  introduced  mercury  Wr 
to  the  fever  practice,  and  it  is  a  fact, 
that  if  the  prop^  mercurial  action  can 
be  produced,  the  fever  produced  by  a 
miasma  will  speedily  cease.  But  jayy 
reader  will  please  to  observe,  1st,  thslt 
in  all  fever  cases  it  is  extremely  pre- 
carious and  doubtful  to  produce  this 
proper  mercurial  action,  and  there  axe 
many  cases  in  which  it  cannot  be  in- 
duced at  all.  Besides  that,  when  in<- 
duced  it  is  unmanageable.  2d,  If 
the  bowels  are  very  irritable  and  weak 
or  in  peculiar  habits,  it  will  operate  as 
a  purge  and  throw  the  liver  iotobile^ 
creating  convulsions,  like  a  blister 
plaster  on  the  ver}'  liver.  It  will  at-< 
tract  moie  or  less  of  the  febrile  impe^ 
tus  upon  that  vital  viscus,  producing 
a  dangerous  inequality,  which  is  caii 
led  '^bilious  fever.'"  3d.  After  a 
vast  quantity  of  mercury  has  been  in<t 
troduced  into  the  system,  which  for 
want  of  sufficient  excitability,  has  lain 
dormant;  if  now  by  a  sudden  inc^^ase 
of  that  excitability  or  from  o^er  un- 
known causes,  it  evinces  its  presence 
by  salivation,  this  will  be  of  course 
enprmpus  and  distressing.  The  teetl^ 
those  valuable  instruments  of  our  most 
substaAtiiil  enjoyments,  becosoe  Iqq(M 
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akid  rot,  perhaps  fall  out;  or,  worse 
still,  the  upper  and  lower  jaw-bones 
exfoliate  and  rot  out  sometimes,  as  I 
have  witnessed  in  the  form  of  horse 
shoes ;  parts  of  the  tongue  and  palate 
are  frequently  lost,  and  the  poor  object 
lingers  out  a  doleful  existence  dunng 
life.  A  tremendous  description  this, 
indeed— yet  this  happens  when  mer- 
cury performs  a  cure.  In  q'jt  sum- 
mer and  fall  fever  the  pestilential  bil- 
ious symptoms  occasioned  or  aggrava- 
ted by  it,  carry  the  patient  speedily  otT 
in  inexpressible  torments,  and  spread 
the  tnultiplied  miasmi  among  the 
mourning  family,  the  unwary  bystand- 
-ers,  and  nurses! 

Is  there  any  of  my  readers  who 
would  not  by  this  time  pray,  "deliver 
>us  from  calomel?"  Yes,  my  fellow 
•citizens,  you  can  be,  the  world  will  be 
delivered  fram  it!  Only  drive  away 
prejudice,  that  black  thunder-cloud, 
which  ever  hovers  over  truth ;  thinit 
for  yourselves,  free  as  republicans  ev- 
er should  think;  consult  jour  precious 
healths  and  lives.  Every  free  man 
-should,  at  least  to  a  certain  degree,  be 
his  own  lawyer,  his  own  pt-eachsr,  and 
his  own  phifsician.  My  method  of 
<'ure  in  f^ver  is  emirolv  without  raer- 
cury  and  its  doleful  eO'jcts.  Were  I 
evon  not  more  successful  than  those 
^ent^Gmon  of  Iho  mcUcal  profession, 
who  trust  SD  much  to  the  virtues  of 
caiomfel,  slill  the  gain  would  be  im- 
mense; but  iVoni  facts  enumerate!! 
fairly  by  myself  and  others,  I  ween  I 
have  nothing  to  1  jiir  from  an  impartial 
comparison. 

'    From  the  Botanic  Advocate. 

The  following  letter  from  a  gentle- 
men in  Pouorhkceosie,to  Dr,  Coffin,  was 
landed  us  some  days  since,  but  its  pub- 
lication has  been  unavoidably  delay- 
ed to  the  present  time-  W©  are  re- 
joiced to  find  that  Mr.  Rnnney,  the 
^itcnr  of  the  Dutchess  Republican,  has 
the  independence  to  advocate  the 
Thomsonian  cause — n  cause  which 
niU8t    prevail,    notwithftanding    the 


powerful  opposition  of    the  medical 
(acuity  is  arrayed  against  it. 

Povghkeepsiej  Jtdy  28,  1832. 

Dear  Sir, — ^It  appears  from  ac- 
counts from  your  city,  that  j'ou  have 
at  last  had  the  calumny  and  inveter- 
acy of  the  •  Zearn«i  ignorant  facul- 
heaped  upon  your  innocent  hea:. 
And  for  what?  Because  you  can  rr- 
lieve  the  distress  of  your  fellow  mca 
wliere  they  cannot!  But  the  resui. 
has  been  axactly  as  I  expected ;  1  y 
your  being  not  only  proved  •innoceni, 
but  useful  to  your  fellow-citizens. 

It  is  hard  and  unjust  indeed,  to  he 
persecuted,  when  we  are  living  aac 
acting  for  the  good  of  our  feliow-mcn 
Yea,  vt'hen  our  efforts  and  exertioKs 
are  spent  day  and  night  for  the  cause 
of  truth — for   bleeding  and  sufferins 
humanity !     But.  such  is  tho  prejudice 
of  some,  and  the  interest,  of  oilier?, 
that  ir\i\hy  undeniable  truth,  is  spume! 
from  tho  mind,  and  error,  ^ro,«i»  error, 
received    instead  tliereoi*. — But  raan 
cannot  be  enslaved  forever. 

Mankind  Are  examining  the  smooth 
sayin[i:3  oi' learned  i^aorance^  aiid  seJ- 
tin^  aside  and  condemning  the  dt^f:::!^^ 
o£thefacultij,     'J'hcy  be.'iiu  to    ihini. 
that  ttioy  have   taken  poison,  long   r- 
no  ig!i, — that  they  have  already  swal- 
lo;vijJ  too  vuich  of  the  nostrums  of  the 
lec.rncd    ignorant    facuhy.     I     terin 
them  }^::or<i:it  because  they  knnnv   !::♦ 
tic  about  disease,  and  less  about  a  rois- 
o(]y.     Wiiat  have  oil  their  writinj^s  u- 
mo.intod  to  for  FOUR  THOUSAXD 
YEARS?      To    a    Ctfpher !     Thoy 
have   not  improved  mankind   in  tho 
science  of  medicine  a.whi(,  since  tho 
days  of  Galen,  and  I  mi;^lit  havo  said 
Esjiiiapius. 

Whtui  will  the  mind  of  man  bo  free? 
The  slumber  of  ages  will  ere  long  be 
broken,  — ^the  chains  of  prejudice  will 
be  burst  asunder, and  mankind  will  re- 
joico  in  tho  change.  Hitherto,  you 
know,  the  press  has  been  closed  a- 
gainst  U8  by  the  influence  of  designing 
men;  and  the  Brunonians,  Rushitcs, 
and  in  fine,  aU  (he  calomel  swaraiy 
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could  say  and  do  as  they  pleased, 
without  our  having  an  opportunity  of 
V  indicating  our  just  rights.  And  such 
Jias  boon  the  imbecility  of  man,  tiiat 
all  the  '^Doctori'^^  said  was  taken  for 
granted  to  be  truth.  But,  heaven  be 
praised,  it  is  now  the  reverse.  The 
prcsj  is  opened  for  the  vindication  of 
our  heaven-born  cause,  and  a  complete 
revolution  has  been  cfibcted  in  the 
luinJsof  many  of  our  most  eminent 
citizens. 

The  balance  of  justice  is  turning  in 
favoA  of  Dr.  Thomson  and  his  disci- 
ples, and  he  begins  to  bo  remunerated 
lor  his  toil.     The  people  do  see  the 
iijijusi*i€ss,  the  impj'oprictt/  of  poison- 
Ingy  hlislcringy  bleeding,  siarolng  and 
freezing  a  man  because  ho  is  so  unfor- 
tunate as  to  be  sick.     I  was  as  much 
prejudiced  as  any  individual  could  be; 
aaci  you  may  ask.  Why   was  you  bi- 
a:3cd  againsk     it?     Because  I  knew 
noLliing  about  the  theory  of  Dr.  Sam- 
uel Thomson.     My  education  taught 
luo  to  place  implicit  confidence  in  what 
cxme     from     "our     Dvx:tor."      "llo 
knows,"  was  the  end  of  tho  subject. 
And  were  I  disposed  to  question   the 
u  tility  of  such  a  course  of  treatment  as 
Avas  sot  down  in  i\iQ  Books,-  v»fhy,  the 
roply  v*as,  "The  author  was  a  great 
man."     And  in  a  multitude  of  instan-' 
ccr5   the  student's  .  o^-n  ralionalii^  is 
tlirown  away,  for  the  Hzarncd  author  s 
faLzcioii3  reasoning.     It  is  enough  to 
disgust  any  man  of  common  sense  to 
j)cruse  the  practice  of  difibrent  authors, 
V.  hen  almoat  on  every  page,  and  fox, 
every  trivial  disease.  Calomel,  Opium, 
and  the  Lancet  are  the  remedial  a- 
f;cnts.    I  was    disgusted   in   reading 
learned    quackery y  and    determined, 
should  I  follow  any  practice,  it  should 
be  that  which  was  slmjyley  safe  and 
eficaciousy  and  my  determination   I 
have  never  regretted.     I  glory  in  the 
name   of  a  "Botanic  or  Thomsonian 
Doctor,"  as  I  have  the  heartielt  satis- 
faction of  relieving  die  sufferings  of 
my  fellow-raen,  almost  daily,  with  the 
products  of  nature's  garden. 


I  think  I  may  safely  assert,  that  eve- 
ry individual  who  is  now  prejudiced 
will  acltnowledge,  that  they  know  noth- 
ing about  the  theory  of  Dr.  Thomson. 
— You  will  have  reason  to  rejoice  at 
the  persecution  you  have  unjustly  met 
with';  for,  it  will  be  there,  as.it  has 
been  elsewhere,  it  will  increase  the 
friends  of  the  cause.  There  (the  doc- 
tors) persecution  will  be  like  Hasnan^s 
gallows :  Then  go  on  in  the  cause  of 
humanity.  Fear  not  the  facuUy^ — 
not  a  hair  of  your  head  can  they  injure. 
They  well  recollect  *^Fifiy  Thousand 
signatures  which  were  obtained  not 
I  ong  since.  They  know  the  friends  of  the 
Botanic  cause  are  too  much  for  them. 
I  would  inform  you  that  the  Thomso- 
nian cause  is  gaining  friends  rapidly 
in  this  county-  The  march  is  on- 
ward, and  will  continue  to  be,  until 
minerals  shall  be  eraced  from,  tlie  pa^. 
.^es  of  the  Materia  Medica.  The 
Dutchess  Republican,  a  paper  of  high 
repute,  and  extensive  circulation,  and . 
edited  by  the  able  pen  of  Thomas  S. 
Ranny,  in  this  village,  has  opened  its 
Columns  for  tho  adiTiission  of  our  mat- 
tor.  iVLr.  Raney  is  likewise  printing 
one  thousand  copies  of  "Towers'  four 
Lectures"  upon  the  Thomsonian  sys- 
tem of  practice,  and  will  be  issued 
SuCn^,.  jj'dtvis  work  is  ^  done  by.  tliQ. 
'  "Dutcaess  Botanic  IMedical  Society.'* 
Our  society  is  increasins:  in  interest 
and  numbers, — we  have  about  filty 
members.  It  propagates  iruiJi  and- 
net  quacherij. 

I  have  v/ith  pleasure  received  the 
first  number  of  the  "Thomsonian  ndvo-> 
cate."     It  surely  contains  interesting; 
facts.     I  trus?  it  will  meet  v/itha.gr^Jfr 
ciiculation.     It    devolves    upon  ^tliej 
friends  of  the  Botanic  cause  to  ^.  ^U 
they  can  for  its  extenlion.     I  sijwjijre- 
ly  hope  tliey  will  do  it,  \  ,.  . 

Our  practice  increases  in  tlils  vil- 
lage fast.  We  have  had  amim-, 
u^ual  number  (for  this  s^son  of  the 
year)  of  common  cholera,  .or  cholera 
morbus  cases,  within  a  tew  days  past,, 
some  of  which    were    v^^^y    se^"''^^?- 
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But  in  on,  and  in'cry  mstaoce,  we  were 
sHooessfbl  in  g:iving  relief«--almost  im- 
mediately. 

The  most  cheering  intelligence 
reaches  us  from  all  quarterd^  from  time 
to  time,  of  the  prevalence  of  Th&mso^ 
mmnism.  What  shall  be  done?  unledd 
we  turn  in  and  assist  the  ^'regulars.^^ 
I  believe  ^'quackery '^  will  spread,  and 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  man.  It 
is  spreading  rapidly  in  Connecticut. 
A  number  of  good  practitioners  are 
diffusing  there  the  knowledge  of  the 
truth.  There  is  at  present  a  great 
call  for  practitioners  upon  the  Thorn- 
flontan  system.  We  do  not, 
lose  a  tenth  part  as  many  pa- 
tients as  the  **Regulars.''  Why 
is  this!  Can  you  tell  ?  The  cause  of 
Thomsonianism  must  prevail,  for  it 
has  facts  for  its  basis,  and  reason  for 
its  guide.  I  will  close,  with  a  deter- 
mination, to  do  all  that  within  me  lies, 
for  the  amelioration  of  mankind,  and 
at  the  same  time  subscribe  myself, 
yours  respectfully.  B.  W.  S. 

From  the  N.  Y.  Medical  Recorder. 

ON  THE  PERNICIOUS    EFFECTS  OF  BUK)D 
LETTING. 

Among  the  various  means  made  use 
of  to  restore  the  sick  to  health|  there 
i9  none  so  irrational  and  absurd  as 
blood  letting.  It  is  at  present  consid- 
ered almost  A  universal  remedy,  and 
resorted  to  for  the  slightest  inlisposi- 
tion;  and  although  daily  slaying  its 
thousands,  it  still  continues  to  be  the 
main  pillar  of  the  profession.  Indeed, 
were  bleeding  and  mercury  to  be  alto- 

Sther  prohibited,  physicians  would 
d  themselves  in  a  sad  dilemma; 
their  hands  would  bo  completely  tied. 
Weave  unable  to  determine  precisely 
the  eemmencement  of  this  pernicious 
custom;  but  we  find  it  to  be  very  an- 
cient, It  appears  to  have  been  com- 
nensureted  with  the  declension  of  the 
iiealiag  art  in  the  earliest  ages  of  the 
world.  It  was  not  however  carried  to 
mdi «  fury  till  afler  the  discovery  of 
Ihe  dreuladon  of  the  blood  by  Har- 


vey.    It  was  at  this  period  that  the 
whole  faculty  began  their  mad  career, 
in  committing  the  most  wanton  viola- 
tion of  the  laws  of  nature.    These  who 
were  so  unfortunate  as  to  fall  victims 
to  disease,  were  doomed  to  sufH^r   the 
most   extravagant  effusion  of  blood. 
The  poor  sufferers  were  soon   hurried 
to  an  untimely  grave  secundum  arttm. 
The  guillotine  of  France  hardly  surpas- 
sed   this  systematic  murdering,     k 
process  of  time  practitioners  began  tc 
witness  the  mischief  they  were  cominit. 
ting,  which  in  some  measiure,  damp- 
ed their  ardour  in  these  bloody  scenes. 
This  check  induced  one  physician  to 
remark,  that  the  proportionate   disuse 
of  the  lancet  was  one  of  the  greatest 
improvements  in    modem  medicine. 
We  find  however  that  bloodletting  has 
been  practised  for  many  centuries  with 
almost  the  same  infatuation;  and,  la- 
mentable for  mankind,  in  the  present 
day  it  is  regarded  as  the  most  power- 
ful weapon  to  subdue  disease.     There 
are  few  maladies  in  which  it  is  not  re- 
commended.   In  pleurisy  and  all  in- 
flammatory complaints,  an  astonish- 
ing quantity  of  blood  is  drawn  from 
the  system.     It  1*3  very  common  to  take 
from  five  to  seven   pounds  in   twcntv 
four  hours.    One  of  the  professors  in 
the  medical  college  of  this  city  stated 
that  ho    had  frequently  bled  his   pn- 
tientsto  the  amount  of  two  hundred 
ounces  in  three  days.     Another  pro 
fessor  declared  that  he  had  taken  thrc*.' 
hundred  ounces  in  the  short  space  oT 
three  days:  for  proof  of  this  fact  ap* 
pealed  to  one  of  his  students.     The  ef- 
fect of  this  practice  we  shall  leave  for 
people  of  common  sense  to  determine. 
How  much  is  it  to  be  regretted  tJur 
such  an  awful  scourge  of  humanity 
should  exist!     A   little    examination 
into  the  consequences  of  blood-letting, 
will  prove,  that  so  far  from  being  ben- 
eficial, it  is  productive  of  the  most  se- 
rious and  fatal  effects. 

Nature  has  endowed  the  animal 
finme  with  the  power  of  preparing, 
from  proper  aliment,  a  certain  quan- 
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?.ity  of  blood.  This  vital  fluid,  sub- 
servient to  nutrition,  is,  by  the  ama- 
zing structure  of  the  heart  and  blood 
vessels,  cireulated  through  the  differ- 
ent parts  of  tbo  system.  A  certain 
natural  balance  between  what  is  ta- 
ken in,  and  what  passes  oil*  by  the 
several  outlets  of  the  body,  is,  in  a 
state  of  health,  regularly  preserved. 
When  this  balance,  so  essential  to  life, 
is  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  animal 
constitution,  iuterrupted,  cither  a  do- 
via'ioQ  from  a  (lOiind  state  is  ininiedi- 
-atoly  perceived,  or  L, filth  from  that 
moment  is  reinlrrcd  precarious.  Blood- 
lottinoj  tends  ariiSciallv  to  destroy  that 
ratural  balance  in  the  constitution. 
Nature,  deprived  of  a  quantity  of  the 
circulating  fluid,  being  fitted  with 
meads  for  repairing  the  loss  she  has 
5UBtainod,  begins  immediately  to  re- 
pair it.  The  secretions  and  excretions 
in  general  are  diminished:  the  appe- 
tite is  increased :  and  for  a  short  time 
the  process  of  nutrition  is  uausually 
<iuick. 

Thus  by  the  wisdom  of  Providence 
natvire  aoon  restores  to  the  constitution 
what  art  had  taken  fi-om  it.*  The 
conseq  uences  therefore  of  having  been 
once  bled  are  rarely  considerable. 
This  single  operation  however  is  an 
imprudent  violation  of  nature  and  of 
common  sense. 

But  too  often  the  practice  has  not 
rested  here.  For  various  are  the  in- 
cidents which  favour  the  repetition  of 
blood  letting.  The  patient,  if  addicted 
to  an  easy,  indolent,  luxurious  way  of 
life,  may  find  himself,  after  the  evacu- 
ation, sensil)le  of  some  present  ease. 
Tlie  system  being  before  too  full  of 
blood,  enjoys  a  short  respite  from  its 
usual  oppression.  Or  after  the  blee- 
ding, though  it  was  improper,  and 
tended  rather  to  increase  the  disease, 

*  It  very  frequently  happens,  how- 
ever, that  in  many  habits,  the  loss  of 
«ven  small  quantities  of  blood  becomes 
thin  watery,  and  dropsical;  other 
diseases  follow,  and  very  .commonly 
.death  itself. 


yet  the  hope  of  relief,  or  a  change  of 
ti^eather,  the    benefit  of  exercise  or 
country  air,  or  some  other  alteration 
in  an  accustomed  manner  of  living, 
may,  by  palliating  or  removing  tho 
complaint,  prejudice  the  patient  in  fa- 
vor of  the  lancet.     The  disorder,  it 
may  be,  was  of  such  a  kind  as  really 
to  admit  of  alleviation  from  the  use  of 
bleeding;  but  nevertheless,  the  reme- 
dy unhappily  proves  of  worse  effect  to 
the  constitution,  than  the  diseas3  itself 
would  have  done,  though  entirely  left 
to  nature.     Great  numbers  of  people 
who  have  been  relieved  by  bleeding, 
are  apt  to  be  partial  to  the  means  of 
their  recovery,  and  to  become  strenu- 
ous advocates  for  its  use,  even  in  ca- 
ses by  no  means  similar  to  th<;ir  owa. 

These,  and  a  variety  of  other  acci- 
dental causes,  often  persuade  to  repe- 
titions of  blood-lettinnr.  The  conse- 
quences  now  become  more  serious. 
The  constitution,  though  it  did  not  suf- 
fer materially  from  one  bleeding,  yet, 
far  from  being  able  to  undergo  with 
impunity,  repeated  operations  of  a  sim- 
ilar kind,  turns  against  itself  those 
powers  which  were  given  for  its  pres- 
ervation, and  co-operates  with  the  im- 
prudent use  of  the.  lancet.  In  promotiBg 
the  accomplishment  of  its  own  destruc- 
tion. For  now,  the  constitution  not 
only  repairs  the  losses  of  blood  it  sus- 
tains, but,  if  the  common  intervals  of 
time  te  interposed,  makes  more  blood 
than  is  naturally  required  for  the  pur- 
poses of  health  and  life:  it  may  be  a- 
ble  to  bear  such  repeated  evacuations. 

Thus,  the  habit  of  blood-letting  is 
established.  But,  in  fact,  habitual 
blood-letting  augments  the  very  evil 
it  was  intended  to  renrove.  For,  saa- 
guinc  evacuations,  nccessitatinp'  the 
constitution  to  make  mora  blood  than 
is  requisite,  produce  too  great  fulness 
of  the  system.*  The  balance  be- 
tween what  is  taken  into  the  body,  and 
whatpaagosoffby  ita  several  otOietSy 


'*  This  state  of  the  system  i0  deoooij-s 
•Jiated  plethora. 


as 
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k  no  longer  maintained.  As  the  dispo- 
jition  to  plethora,  plethora  exists  itself, 
if  the  person  continue  to  live  inhisac- 
eustomed  manner,  will  undoubtedly 
prevail,  except  at  tliat  time  when  the 
constitution  has  just  received  the  unnat- 
ural assistance  of  the  lancet.  The  habit 
ofleting  blood  increases  and  becomes 
stronger  by  repetition.  In  this  state, 
the  constitution  in  spite  of  human  art, 
will  at  times  labour  under  various  de- 
grees of  plelhota,  till  the  vessels  arrive 
at  that  point  of  fulness,  which  again 
creates  the  necessity  of  bleeding. 
Though  some  constitutions  are  so  ro- 
bust, or  so  peculiarly  formed  by  na- 
ture, as  to  bear  such  treatment  with- 
out any  evident  bad  consequences,  yet 
this  is  but  the  privflego  of  iew.  Many 
wiil  severely  sufier,  though  they  them- 
selves may  oflen  bo  the  first  to  extol  in 
thehighest  terms  of  praise,  that  very 
remedy  which  has  proved  so  perni- 
cious to  their  own  constitutions.  They 
have  been  bled  till  stated  bleedings  be- 
come necessary,  not  only  for  the  sup- 
port of  health,  but  even  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  their  lives.  They  have  in- 
judiciously created  to  themselves  the 
necessity  of  bleeding,  and  are  even 
happy  to  find  that  it  relieves  com- 
plaints, which  it  at  first  tended  to  in- 
duce, and  afterwards  to  confirm. 

The  effects  of  plethora  are  many 
and  dangerous.  A  slight  degree  of  it 
oflen  produces  strange  commotions  in 
weak  and  irritable  habits.  No  per- 
son, who  depends  for  tha  preservation 
of  his  health  on  an  artificial  discharge 
of  blood,  can  ever  be  pronounced  out 
of  danger.  Before  the  usual  means  of 
relief  be  employed,  the  sanguine  ful- 
ness may  at  one  time  or  another  have 
proceeded  to  a  morbid,  or  even  to  a  fa- 
tal length.  The  anticipation  of  the 
tftated  bleedings  may,  with  the  greatest 
inconvenience,  lessen,  but  it  can  never 
remove  the  danger.  An  increase  of 
fataeSBS,  unnatural  heat,  torpor,  inac- 
tivity, and  a  sense  of  lassitude,  are 
oommon  effects  of  plethora.  The 
whole  vascular  system  is  unnaturally 


put  upon  the  stretch,  and  along  wid: 
it,  the  nervous  and  muscular  fibrt^ 
Thus,  by  slow  degrees,  the  tone  of  tht 
body,  in  consequence  of  so  considera- 
ble an  over  distension,  is  in  danger 
of  being  destroyed.  The  cons  t  itu  tioE 
itself,  in  proportion  to  its  native  vigor. 
is  rendered  liable,  exclusive  of  even 
other  cause  of  disease,  to  break  many 
years  sooner  than  it  might  otherwii 
have  done  in  the  common  course  of  na- 
ture, if  nature's  laws  had  not  been  wan- 
tonly violated,  or  presumptuous/y  des- 
pised. Hence  old  age  sets  inatancarii. 
er  season,  and  becomes  afllicted  with 
heavier  infirmities.  Frequently  the  ap- 
petite fails,  the  powers  of  digestion  and 
nutrition  are  impaired,  tho  bod** 
shrinks,  the  mind  becomes  dejected, 
the  stomach  and  bowels  are  disorder- 
ed, sleep  is  interrupted  and  unrcfresh- 
ing,  and,  in  short,  the  whole  constitu- 
tion fundamentally  shaken  and  debili- 
tated. 

These  are  the  slow  and  frequent 
consequences  of  plethora.  Others  in 
fact  occur,  which,  though  on  the  wUoVo 
they  are  perhaps  less  destructive,  arc 
however  more  painful,  and  beller  dis- 
tinguished. ^ 

Too  great  a  fullness  of  blooel  pre- 
disposes tho  constitution  to  a  world  rf 
disorders.  Inflammatory  fever,  and 
external  inflammation,  tho  phrons^, 
the  pleurisy  and  the  quinsy,  rheumiu 
tisra,  hsemorrhage,  &.c.  are,  frcquentlv. 
the  disorders  of  a  sanguine  habit,  di^ 
pending  greatly  on  the  plethoric  state. 
— Physicians  likewise  are  porfectlv  a- 
greed,  that  too  great  a  quantity  of 
blood,  increasing  irritability  has  a 
strong  tendency  to  excite,  in  habits 
where  the  predisposition  to  such  disor- 
ders exists,  convulsions,  St.  Vitus 
dance,  epilepsy,  and  hysteric  fits ;  com- 
plaints, which  ctherwisD  might  novcr 
have  made  their  appearance.  We 
might  further  add,  pains  of  the  head, 
vertigo,  night-mare,  oflcn  the  fbrenin* 
ners  of  apoplexy  and  .jMilsy,  which 
are  justly  ranked  among  the  unhappy 
effects  or  plethora.    Habitual  blood- 
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,  letting  tends  particularly  to  bring  on 
^  apoplectic  and  paralytic  complaints. 
The  morbid  habit,  acquiring  strength 
by  repetition,  produces  its  {Vllcal  and 
most  trying  efFecls  in  advanced  age, 
!  when    venous  plethora  occurs;  and 
when  the  veins  of  the  head  in  old  peo- 
'.,  pie,  are  particularly  subject  to  rup- 
ture, and  the  consequent  efTusion  of 
blood,  far  the  most  frequent  and  fatal 
cause  of  apoplex}'. 

Thus  much  by  way  of  example,  to 
show  the  bad  eflects  of  bl  ceding.  It 
lic.s  boon  proved  that  artificial  dischar- 
ges of  blood,  instead  of  diminishing, 
tend  to  produce  plethora  ;  the  per- 
nicious consequences  of  which,  on  the 
human  coostitulion,  have  been  briery 
enumerated. 

Some  may  object  to  this  reasoning, 
that   in  manv  instances   of  habitual 
blood-letting,  the  effects  here  raention- 
o'.l  have  not  followed;  and  that  where 
IliiiV  have,  other  caus3S  more  powerful 
have  principally  produced  them.     We 
answer,  that  such  argument  ia  incon- 
clusive init6elf,and  foreign  to  the  pres- 
ent   subject.      Not  uncommonly,  the 
slighter  cft'ects  of  blood-letting  are  in- 
accurately overlooked,  or  ignorantly 
necrlccted.     But,  where  that  is  not  the 
case,  it  may  be  observed  that  pariicu- 
'    lar  causes  of  disease,  when  not  alone 
completely  efficient,  are  often  applied 
v/iihout  inducing  any  morbid  effect. 
Hard  would  be  the  fate  of  mankind, 
were  every  species  of  contagion  to  affect 
every  person  lo  v/hom  it  might  be  appli- 
ed.    To  arojue  that  ha!>itunl  bleedinffs 
are  no  cause  of  apoplexy,  because  apo- 
plenxy  is  not  constantly  induced,  is  just 
as  rational,  as  to  deny  the  very  power  of 
a  pestilential  contagion,  because  it  has 
been  applied  to  thousands  without  ex- 
citing the  pestilential  fever.     To  pro- 
duce a  disease,  two  particulars  in  gen- 
eral are  requisite :  first,  the  predispo^ 
sition  of  the  body,*  secondly,  the  ap- 
plication of  the  existmg  cause.     With- 
out the  predispoeition  we  are  often  ex- 
posed with  impunity  to  otherwise  very 
active  causes  of  discofie;  and,  without 


the  application  of  the  causei  the  pre- 
disposition may  continue  with  U8 
through  life  without  inconvenience. 
With  regard  to  the  latter  part  of  the* 
objection,  that  other  causes  more  pow- 
erful, acting  in  conjunction  with  habit- 
ual blood-letting,  may  probably  have 
produced  the  effects  which  have  been 
enumerated,  it  is  evidently  foreign  to 
the  purpose.  We  grant  that  full  liv- 
ing, and  the  neglect  of  exercise,  may 
very  powerfully  assist  in  exciting  the 
bad  consequences  of  plethora: .  It  10 
believed  too,  that  there  are  men,  who 
would  rather  submit  to  be  bled  even 
once  a  month,  with  the  privilege  in 
the  mean  time  of  indulging  their  vitia-* 
ted  appetite  at  large,  and  of  enjoying  . 
the  pleasures  of  ease,  than,  by  living  a 
temperate  active  life,  possess  the 
most  perfect  state  of  healthy  the  free 
gift  of  heaven,  independent  of  the  as- 
sistance of  art.  Yet,  the  argument  just 
advanced,  appears  still  decisive,  that 
habitual  blood-letting,  often  produces  a 
sanguine  fulness  of  the  vascular  sys- 
tem, liable  to  be  fbUowed  with  perni- 
cious effects,  and  is  therefore  absurd 
and  highly  detrimental  to  heallh> 

The  following  are  the  observations 
of  the  surgeon  of  the  western  regiment 
of  Kentish  militia,  England,  on  the  e£^ 
fects  of  blood-letting.  They  plainly 
prove  the  inutility  and  absurdity  of 
bleeding,  for  the  "cure  of  any  disease 
with  which  we  are  acquainted.^^  Hia 
language  ought  to  bo  written  in  letters 
of  gold.    He  remarks, 

"I  have  been  upwards  of  six  yeara. 
surgeon  of  the  western  regiment  of 
Kentish  militia,  during  which  time  our 
number  of  sick  has  never  been  incon- 
siderable; whereby  much  opportunity 
ofpractice  has  been  afforded  me.  Ihave 
been  in  tlie  habit  of  keeping  a  journal  of 
the  different  cases  as  they  occurred, 
wherein,  I  carefully  noted  every  symp- 
tom of  which  tbie  patient  compiaine<), 
the  various  remedies  exhibited,  the 
time  when,  and  with  what  view  given, 
I  also  marked  every  change  that  took 
place  in  the  course  eraSieMWi  »ad 
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the  effect  of  the  medicine  made  use  of; 
and  lastly,  my  own  opinion  of  the 
method  of  cure  which  I  adopted. — In 
the  course  of  my  praciice,  I  have  en- 
deavoured on  every  occasion  to  deter- 
mine the  justness  of  preconceived  thec- 
ries  by  experience,  ami  on  every  iwih- 
ject  to  think  for  myself,  uninfluenced 
by  the  tenets  of  scheols^  or  the  opin- 
ions of  others.  The  prevalence  of  a- 
ny  mode  of  practice  is  certainly  not  a 
clear  proof  of  its  being  useful ;  nor  is  it 
a  sufficient  recommendation  that  it 
may  he  pra^ctised  with  safety.  If  it  is 
not  evidently  beneficial,  it  ought  to  be 
laid  aside,  in  this  light  I  consider 
the  custom  of  blocding,  as  a  means  of 
<jure  in  febrile  and  other  diseases, 
which  I  have  no  hesitation  in  assert- 
ing, is  not  necessary  in  any  complaint 
with  which  we  are  acquamted .  If  we 
grant  that  anif  deviation  from  iJie 
healthy  stoic  denotes  debility,  either 
general  or  partial,  s-jrely  v/hatever 
has  a  tendency  to  debilitate  further,  it 
is  reasonable  to  si^ppose,  ou^ht  to  ho. 
carefully  avoided.  It  certainly  can- 
not be  denied,  that  in  even/-  di  sea  so 
wherein  bleejing  has  been  used,  com- 
pL'^to  recovery  lias  been  protracted, 
owing  to  (bo  debility  thereby  ccra- 
sif  \\if.{\.  \Vc  ere  directed  to  use  blood- 
letting to  lessen  irr.taLility,  to  tnke  off 
ihc phlogistic  diathciirj  to  deplenisli 
the  blood  vcspe^t*,  "ii.d  to  prevont  in- 
flaraation.  I  bnovr  by  ex]»erienc(',  that 
these  im'icationscan  hr  fii Ifillcd  much 
Letter,  wilii  less  danger,  by  ether  meanf^J 
Though  the  ill  eirocts  of  I  be  loss  of 
blood,  unless  excessive,  are  seldom 
perceivable  in  youtl»,  y«t  they  rarely 
fail  <X  being  felt  before  the  age  of  tbr- 
ty-five.  People  who  have  l>een  often 
bled  when  young,  about  this  period 
of  life  begin  to  be  adlictcd  with  chronic 
pains.  They  recover  very  slowly 
from  tits  of  illness,  and  are  very  Ha- 
bio  to  paroxysms,  and  a  variety  of 
other  disorders.  I  have  rarely  been 
deceived  in  my  conjectures  respecting 
patients  of  this  description,  when  I  | 
have  mH  with  them.    The  cases  men- 


tioned by  Dr.  Dcnman  show,  that  it 
ih)cs  not  prevent  inflammation,  or  a.- 
bortion ;  nor  is  it  proved,  that  b^r  taking 
away  blood,  we  lesson  the  diameter  of 
the  blood  vessels,  as  we  find  that  six 
ounces  from  a  large  orifice  has  a 
greater  efTdCi  than  twenty  from  a 
small  one." 


001,£a£T71TIOAT-10i:. 


GENTLEMEN  EoiTORSy 

As  you  profess  to 
be  the  friends  and  patrons  of  botanic 
medicine,  and  have  evinced  adisposi^ 
tion  to  extend  useful  knowledge  in  re- 
lation to  this  interesting  subject,  I  have 
no  hesitancy  in  making  this  communi- 
cation, and  doubt  not  of  your  entire  ap- 
probation. 

Star-Grass. 

This  is  an  article  with  which  I  ha^vc 
been  long  acquainted,  Imt  do  not  recol- 
lect ever  to  have  rend  an  accurate  de 
scription  of  it.     I  shall  however  pro  • 
ceed  to  give  as  plain,  intelligible  an  ac- 
count as  possible.     Jt  bears  tho  names? 
of  stargrace,  copavi  root,  backache  root  ^ 
colic  root,  hysteric  root,  enakc  root, 
button  root  and  starwort.    Other  names 
have  been  g'ven  it,  but  these  may  suf- 
fice, nivl  J  proceed  to  describe  this  val- 
uable vegetable.     It  has  a  bulbous  root 
from  one  to  two  inches  in  leni^th     as 
larg^,and  sometimes  larger  than  a  man^s 
fingfcr,  with  many  small  fibrous  mots 
hanorin^  at  its  lower  extremity.     The 
decayed  leaves  on  the  lower  extremitv 
of  the  stalk,  just  at  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  where  it  joins  the  root,  leave   a 
beardy  roughness  on  the  upper  and  ex- 
ternal central  part  of  the  root,  whicli  cir- 
cumstance has  given  tho  plant  the  name 
of  fhp  old  man  with  a  beard. 

The  stalk  is  round  and  tapering-,  ri- 
sing from  two  to  three  feet  high.  The 
beardy  points  alluded  to, are  the  remains 
of  the  first  or  lower  leaves,  which 
spread  round  the  bottom  of  tho  stalk 
on  the  ground.  These  leaves  are  the 
narrowest  and  smallest  at  the  point  of 
their  junction  with  the  stalk,  widening 
gradually  and  regularly  for  several  in- 
ches, sometimes  six — ^then  thoy  become 
ovate  and  lanceolate.  The  leaves  abov^ 
are  shorter  and  JanceolatOj  sbortcniBs^ 
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gTRdnally  and  regularly  to  the  top. — 
Hlx  and  sometimes  eight  or  ten  inches 
of  the  top  of  the  stalk  is  a  spike  or  tas- 
sel, closely  surrounded  by  blossoms  of 
a  palish  red  or  purple  color.  The  pe- 
tioles or  footstalks  of  these  blossoms 
are  extremely  short,  serve  only  to  se- 
cure their  adherence  to  the  stalk  on 
which  they  grow.  It  blossoms  in  July, 
anil  continues  to  bIoom,until  interrupted 
by  autumnal  frost.  The  root,  recently 
dug,  is  singularly  complicated  in  its  fla- 
vor, faintly  resembling  spignard,  elc- 
campaign  and  fir-balsam.  In  fact,  its 
peculiarly  complicated  smell  isextrem- 
ly  difficult  to  describe.  It  grows  in 
abundance  on  the  prairie  of  Sandusky, 
particularly  in  the  vicinity  of  Bucyrus, 
and  divers  other  places.  The  roots, 
commonly,  are  outwardlyof  the  color  of 
the  ground  on  which  they  grow.  In  the 
Derby  plains,  they  mostly  grow  singly, 
viz:  one  root  to  a  stalk — but  in  many 
places,  they  may  be  gathered  in  clu;i- 
tors. 

Jlfedical  x£.*e.— With  many  who  have 
tested  its  virtues,  it  has  been  found  a 
valuable  raedicicinc.     The  powder  of 
the  dried  root,  in  doses  of  a  teaspoon- 
ful  at  a  time,  in  a  smn.U  portion  of  spir- 
its,  or  other  convenient  vehicle^  has 
frequently  given    immediate  relief  in 
Hpasmodic    clioliCy  and   hysteric  aficc- 
tions,  relieves  pain  in  the  stomach  and 
bowels,  expels  wind  with  rapidity — re- 
lieves coughs,  pulmonary  obstructions, 
and  asthmatic  dilllcultics  of  respiration. 
In  these  complaints  it  sustains,  I  think 
deservedly,  a  high  reputation.    It  is  re- 
ported to  be  useful  in  other  complaints, 
of  which  I  have  not  sufficient  testimony. 
In  tincture  of  two  ounces  of  the  coarse- 
ly powdered  root,  in  throe  half  pints  of 
brandy  or  diluted  alcohol,  it  is  said  to 
be  a  safe  and  useful  medicine  in  the  ca- 
ses above  alluded  to.      Farther  trials 
may  cast  more  light  on  the  subject,  and 
establish,  more  extensively,  the  charac- 
ter of  this  indigenous  remedy,  which 
promises  to  be  a  valuable  acquisition  to 
the  Materia  Medica  of  the  TJnitodStatcs, 
and  to  rocilitate  the  practitioner  in  his 
off  hand  prescriptions  for  the  bcneiit  of 
the  sick. 

Its  anodyne  virtues  must  be  admitted 
by  oil  who  have  given  it  a  fair  trial. — 
As  a  diuretic,  its  usefulness  in  dropsy, 
has  been  mudi  insisted  upon. 


8ome  modem  practitioners  affirm,  in 
general  terms,  that  it  is  a  warming 
stimulant— operates  lively  as  a  sudorific, 
diuretic  and  carminative.  Given  in  in- 
fusion, or  powder,  by.itself,  or  in  con* 
ncction  with  other  remedies,  it  wonder* 
fully  relieves  cholic,  backache  and  oth- 
er difficulties,  where  remedies  of  this 
class  have  been  found  serviceable.  The 
writers  experience  measureably  con- 
firms the  general  testimony.  If  any  of* 
your  correspondents  can  give  a  more 
saticfictory  account  of  this  important 
article,  for  one,  I  should  be  glad  to  re- 
ceive the  information.  Proceed  gentle- 
men in  your  generous  and  phylanthro<> 
I)ic  enterprise,  and  believe  me  respect- 
fully your  M***d  F***d. 


■Mrii 
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Sfitnrdayt  Nov*  3,  1832* 

Cholera  Strup. 

That  an  accurate  knowledge  of  an 
efficient  remedy,  for  a  violent  and  de- 
structive disease,  now  spreading  terror 
and  death  far  and  near,  may  be  obtain- 
ed by  all,  to  whom  these  presents  may 
be  presented,  we  again  publish  the 
Thomsonian  Recipe.  His  prescription 
has  been  tested  to  the  satisfaction  of 
multitudes ;  who  under  the  benedictions 
of  a  munificent  providence,  have  been 
saved  by  its  genial  influence.  This  is 
precisely  the  same  receipt  as  appeared 
in  our  first  number,  though  more  con- 
cisely expressed :  This  may  impress  it 
more  readily  on  the  recollection.  Bo- 
sides,  as  we  wish  to  subserve  the  cause 
of  humanity,  it  is  presumed  its  republi* 
cation  may  introduce  it  to  some,to  whom 
tho  flrst  number  may  never  be  present- 
ed. 

Rbcips.  Take  of  the  roots  of  Amer- 
ican valerian  and  the  bark  of  the  roots 
of  bay  berry,  finely  pulverized,  of  each 
one 'pound;  pour  on  half  a  gallon  of 
boiling  water,  infuse  awhile  and  repeat 
the  operation  with  the  same  quantity  of 
boiling  water.    To  this  gallon  of  the 
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infusion  carefully  poured  off,  add  of  pure 
«ugar-hou6e  molasses,  one  gallon— of 
best  Jamaica  rom,  one  gallon—rheuma- 
tic drops,  viis:  No,  6,  of  Dr.  Thomson, 
prepared  from  the  beet  materials,  one 
gallon.-  Then,  poor  a  teacupful  of  boil- 
ing water,  on  one  ounce  of  genuine  Af- 
rican cayenne — let  it  stand  and  steep 
until  the  strength  is  extracted — then, 
add  the  infusion  to  the  whole  mixture, 
and  it  is  ready  for  use.. 

This  medicine  has  been  proscribed, 
and  successfully  used,  in  doses  of  a  ta- 
ble spoonlul  at  a  time,  for  an  adult, — to 
children,a  less  quantity  is  given,  in  pro- 
portion to  their  years,  as  a  preventive 
to  that  alarming  malady  the  cholera: — 
to  be  taken  several  times  in  a  day  at 
discretion.  In  the  incipient,  or  forming 
stages  of  the  disease,  let  the  practi- 
tioner bear  in  mind,  to  give  atcaspoon- 
ful  of  a  powder,  composed  of  cayenne, 
bay  berry  and  nerve-powder,  each  one 
ounce — bitter  root  in  powder,  half  an 
ounce,  or,  kercuraa  two  ounces — let 
theee  bo  finely  pulverised,  and  intimate- 
ly blended  together.  The  same  propor- 
tions should  be  used,  for  proparijig  a 
less  quantity.  Th.o  dose  prescribed, 
should  be  taken  in  half  a  wine  glass  of 
the  syrup,  every  hour,  or  oftener,  in 
proportion  to  the  rapidity  and  violence 
of  the  attack. 

A  lively  sLeani,  gradually  raised, 
equal  to  what  the  patient  is  commonly 
found  willing  to  bear,  should  be  timc- 
ously  applied.  When  in  bed,  hot  stones, 
wrapt  in  wet  clothes,  should  be  so  pla- 
ced to  the  feet,  and  to  all  parts  of  the 
body,  as  to  communicate  tho  steam,  and 
diffuse  and  equalize  the  heat  to  the  bo- 
dy and  limbs.  After  administering  a 
few  of  the  above  doses,  and  proceeding 
as  prescribed  ,your  efforts  are  not  crown- 
ed with  the  desired  success,  but  the  pa- 
tient appears  to  be  still  sinking,  add 


one,  two,  or  three  teaspoonfuls  of  the 
third  preparation,  and  repeat, as  reason, 
age  and  symptoms  may  appear  to  indi- 
cate. 

Injections  must  never  be  omiied. — 
For  these, Dr.  Thomson  has  given  moet 
ample  directions,  to  which  the  reader 
is  referred.  Persevering  faithfulness  is 
always  indispensable.  A  remisa  and 
careless  application  of  the  best 'means, 
may  disappoint  our  expectations.  Pmr, 
Platt  &  Co.  keep  the  above  prescribed 
medicine  carefully  prepared,  ready  for 
immediate  use,  accompanied  with  prin- 
ted directions  for  the  using  thereof. 

It  is  with  pleasure  we  suggest,  that 
these  medicines,  judiciously  •adminis- 
tered, are  the  most  efficient  means  of 
relieving  Cholera  Infantum,  or  bow- 
el complaint  of  children,  that  is  preva- 
lent in  the  summer  months,  and  ofien 
mortal  in  our  country. 

In  case  of  cholera,  it  is  proper  to  ob- 
Gcrve,  that  it  is  particularly  important 
to  excite  a  free  perspiration.  When 
tho  patient  is  put  in  bed,  let  him  be 
placed  between  woolen  blankets,  and 
when  the  warm  btpnuK  for  keeping  up 
the  perspiration  arc  properly  applied,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  continue  the  sy- 
rup onco  an  hour — if  the  patient  be  not 
materiHlly  relive  J,  resort  immediately 
to  a  fuU  course  of  medicine,  as  Thom- 
son directs — after  which  the  cholera 
medicine  may  be  continued  at  discre- 
tion, until  the  cure  shall  be  completed. 

PRECAUTIONARY  3iEASURES. 
It  is  a  notorious  fact,  that  intemper- 
ate persons  are  more  liable  to  suffer 
from  epidemic  diseases,  than  persons  of 
regular  habits.  They  are  not  only 
more  liable  to  the  attack,  but  arc  sub- 
ject to  more  eminent*  danger  when 
disease  fastens  upon  tbsm.  The  iibid- 
enons  debauchees,  and  lacivious  dem- 
ireps,  in  Europe  and  America^  baTO 
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beon  aimoDg  the  first  victims  that  have 

fallen  before  the  Cholera.  Slaves, 
servants,  an'l  persons  addicted  to  un- 
clean habits  of  body,inpersuit  of  their 
daily  avocations,  are  more  liable  to 
sickness,  than  persons  placed  in  more 
eligible  situations.  Idleness  is  also  a 
foe  to  health,  not  only  cloUiin^  a  man 
in  ragfs,  but  becomes  the  natural  pa- 
rent of  disease.  Exposure  to  damp, 
rainy  and  evening  air,  and  sudden  vi- 
cisitudcs  from  heat  to  cold  will  cer- 
tainly check  cutaneous  perspiration — 
which  evacuation  being  diminished 
those  of  the  bowels,  bladder  &c.  are 
frequently  proportionably  increased. 

Those  temporary  derangements  are 
not  unfrequently,  the  commencement 
of  some  permanent  morbid  condition 
of  the  organs  of  digestion,  and  the 
precursors  of  mortal  disease. 

Irregularities  in  eating,  drinking, 
sleeping,  watching, fasting,  exercise  or 
rest,  arc  condusiye  of  disease.  A  uni- 
versal remedy  consists  in  being  tem- 
perate in  all  things. 

Incase  of  an  attack  of  any  sickness, 
it  is  a  dictate  of  prudence,  to  use  appro- 
priate remedies  in  the  Incipient  state, 
before  it  gains  that  degree  of  maturity 
which  renderitsremovaVdifficult.  When 
a  disease  is  fully  formed ,  and  has  gained, 
possession  of  the  whole  system — Shav- 
ing commenced  the  use  of  appropriate 
means  of  relief— decision  patience  and 
perseverance  are  indispensable,  and 
are  the  sheet  anchor  of  our  hopes,  under 

providence,  in  every  trying  circum- 
stance. ■ 

CAMPHOR. 
In  Cholera  the   camphor  treatment 

baa    been  highly    recommended.    It 

may  be  occasionally   nseful,  but  we 

havd  never   esteemed  it  as  a  potent 

remedy.    We  apprehepd  H  can  do  no 

harm— it  is  too  nmocent  to  stand  an 

impediment  in  the  way  of  other  medi- 


I  cin«f,and  maybe  safely  used,  simultane. 

'  ously,  with  almost  any  other  means 
that  has  been  employed.  Where  pa- 
tients have  it  not  in  their  power  te 
have  recourse  to  other  means,  it  woald 
certainly  be  commendable,  to  resort  to 
such  means  as  it  was  in  their  power  to 
command;  especially,  if  the  remedy  in 
itself  was  of  the  mild  inoffensive  class 
and  of  vegetable  origin,  as  camphor  it, 
being  a  gum  exuding  from  an  oriental 
tree.  It  has  been  given  by  the  mouthy 
by  injections,  besides  being  externally 
applied.  But  in  our  opinion,  this,  nor 
any  other  remedy  should  preclude  the 
patient  from  immediate,  faithful  re- 
course to  the  remedies  we  have  recom* 
mended;  that  have  endured  the  ordeal 
of  an  opposing  faculty;  and  successfhl- 
ly  triumphed  in  all  sections  of  our  coun^ 
try,  where  its  efficacy  has  been  fairly 
tested. 

Those  who  have  used  camphor  have 
been  directed  to  desolrc  two  ounces  in 
one  point  of  alcohol,  and  uso  a  few 
drops  at  a  time  every  five  or  six  min- 
utes, in  a  little  water — dose  to  be  in- 
creased at  discretion,  according  to  the 
emergency— cloths,  wet  in  the  solu- 
tion are  to  be  applied  to  the  temples 
wrists,  stomach  and  bowels — it  is  also 
to  be  applied  to  the  body  and  limbs  by 
friction  with  the  hands — it  is  not  appre- 
hended that  this  course  can  do  any  harmf 
but  we  confess  our  faith  is  weak,  and 
we  would  candidly,  and  ingenuously 
affirm,  that  we  have  more  confidence 
in  one  pint  of  the  Cholera  Syrup,  given 
as  Thomson  has  prescribed  and  proved, 
and  we  have  published,  (in  the  plainest 
manner  in  our  power,)  than  in  all  the  an^ 
cient  remedies  which  the  materia  medica 
can  aflbrd.  In  this  we  have  the  appro- 
bation ofall,  who  have  attentively  and 
candidly  examined  into  the  real  mer* 
its  of  the  question,  where  is  a  remedy 
for  cholera  to  be  found,  in  which  wo 
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may  confide  with  a  good  degree  of 
safety?  But  as  every  family,  and  eve- 
ry individual,  is  liable  to  this  terrible 
disorder,  we  have  thought  proper  to 
commuDicate  this  information,  upon 
the  authority  of  those  who  have  recom- 
mended it,  because  many  persons  may 
be  overtaken  in  situations,  where  it 
may  be  utterly  impossible  to  avail 
themselves  of  any  other  remedy,  that 
has  even  the  passing  reputation  that 
camphor  has  acquired. 


IMAGINATION. 

The  infiuence  of  imagination  in 
preventing,  'producing,  and  curing  dis- 
ease, exceeds  all  common  apprehen- 
sion. 

The  depression  of  spirits,  mental 
anxiety,  hurried  respiration,  spasms, 
palpitations,  sufifocation  and  faintness, 
attendant  on  Plysteric  afiections,  arc 
proceeded  and  accompanied  with  a  pe- 
culiar perturbation  and  disqietude  of 
imagination.  This  specific  restless- 
ness, and  commotion  of  the  animal 
passions,  and  their  concatenations  and 
associations  with  nervous  excitement, 
and  the  exquisite  sensibilities  arising 
in  the  system  of  hysterical  patients,  is 
not  the  subject  of  our  present  investiga- 
tion. But  the  fact,  that  the  imagina- 
tion has  a  powerful  influence  and  con- 
troul  over  men,  to  rouso  their  hopes, 
excite  their  fears,  agitate  their  nerves, 
and  produce  disorders  of  body  and 
mind,  will  not  be  denied  by  any  who 
have  given  the  subject  any  tolerable 
degree  of  attention.  A  correspondent 
states,  that,  some  years  ago,  ^'A'certain 
Mr.  A.  L.  of  King's  Creek,  Penn.  at 
forty  years  of  age,  was  the  unfortunate 
subject  of  a  frequent  epilepsy — scarce- 
ly a  day  passed  him  un  tortured  by  a 
violent  paroxysm.  Every  transient 
casualty,  even  his  own  recollections 
pind  reflections,  were  daily  excitents 


of  his    unfortunate  complaint — Many 
physicians  had  been  consulted,  and   Lis 
exhausted    funds,  began   to  advertise 
him  of  an  additional  calamity  of  povei' 
ty,  about  to  supervene  to  his  other  af- 
fliction.   His  imagination  was  so   evi- 
dently wrought  up  to  a   degree   of  un- 
common derangement,  that  boicg-  col" 
suited,  I  had  no  hesitancy  in '"pronounc- 
ing his  complaint,  to  be  a  disease  of  the 
imagination  exclusively.     AccorJicg-ly 
the  remedial  course    prescribed,   Tra^ 
axactly  adapted  to  take  eftect,  by  its 
appropriateness   to   his   conceits,  and 
fantastic  conceptions.    He  was  invited 
to  a  lonely,  retired  situation  in  a  neigh- 
boring wood,  where  solitude  app&arcd 
to  reign  undisturbed  by  human  intru- 
sions— there,  after   some  preliminary 
arrangements,  by  way  of  prelude — He 
was  solemnly  required   to  maintain  a 
most  inviolable  secrecy,  in   relation  to 
the  prescriptions,  by  which  a  cure  was 
to  be  affected.    He  was  required  tLeo, 
to  proceed  beneath  the  dark  and  boN 
emu    mantle   of   a  cloudy,    roccnlcss 
night,  to  rifle  the  lonely   grave    of  a 
murdered    savage,  in  a  distant  wood, 
and  secure  a  piece  of  bone  from    liis 
skull,  to  be  disposed  of  by  many  soleiun 
and    significant    ceremonies,  deemed 
most  apposite   and  appropriate  to    suit 
the   fancifulsess  of  his  mind,   and    to 
make,  if  possible,  a  stronger  counter 
excitement,  than  that,  by  which  the  par- 
oxysms had  been  induced,  and  his  dis- 
ease protracted. 

We  need  not  enter  farther,  into  adc. 
tail  of  his  case  and  the  treatment.  The 
medicine  administered  was  inno- 
cent and  amusing,  rather  than  an  cfii^ 
cient  means  to  relieve  his  malady, 
otherwise  than  being  connected  with 
the  general  scheme  of  acting  on  bk 
imagination.  Suffice  it  to  say— com. 
plete  success  attended  the  prAscrip*. 
tions.    The  patient  was  perfectly  r<-i 
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lleyed  of  hiB  fallinff  sickMn,  On  en- 
quiry, several  years  afterwardsy  I 
learoed  that  he  bad  never  had 
another  fit  of  the  kind.  This  is 
not  a  solitary  case — a  youngbter  of 
fourteen,  laboring  under  a  similar 
complaint,  gave  evidence  tliat  it  wae 
with  him  also,  a  disease  of  imagina- 
tion, a  mere  habit.  Seizing  on  his 
youthful  fancy,  and  enlisting  in  his  ser- 
vice the  credulity  of  a  widowed  moth- 

m 

er,  to  assist  him  in  carrying  the  pre- 
scriptions into  effect,  the  success 
was  immediate  and  he  was  never  after, 
the  subject  of  a  single  paroxysm." 

Fear  has  a  powerful  influence  to  de- 
press the  mind,  disorder  the  passions 
and  derange  all  the  functions  of  the  an- 
imal body.  The  dread  of  a  pending 
battle,  has  excited  sudden  and  violent 
diarrhoBt  beyond  the  power  of  courage 
and  valour  to  prevent  or  restrain,  until 
the  temporary  storm  of  excite- 
ment had  time  to  subside  and  the 
nerves  to  acquire  their  natural  calm- 
ness. 

Frequent  and  excessive  discharges 
of  Urine,  in  some,  and  most  profuse  per- 
spiration ilk  others,  have  been  occa- 
sioned by  terror  from  fire,  from  rob- 
bers, and  from  persuit  of  evil  officers, 
and  a  long  etcetera  of  causes  operating 
on  similar  principles. 

An  increase  in  quantity  and  frequency 
of  the  dejections,  both  by  stool  and 
urine,  is  often  the  result  of  excessive 
excitement  on  the  nervous  system, 
which  has  been  produced  by  inciden- 
tal occurrences. 

The  violent  actings  of  a  terrifijed 
imagination,  a  mere  cholera  panic, 
may  often  induce  the  disease,  and 
probably,  has  been  the  occasion  of  ma* 
ny  deaths,  that  might  otherwise  have 
been  (escaped. 

When  you  <ee  mea  ^d  women  ex- 


travigantly  alarmed — ^frightened, .  fly* 
ing,  trembling,  quailing,  with  hearts 
overflowing  with   premature  anguish 
and  dismay,  youhiay  be  sure  there  is  a 
strong    predisposition  to  be   affected 
with  the  prevailing  epidemic.    When 
timorousness  and  cowardice  have  seiz- 
ed upon,  and  fully  secured  a  posses- 
sion of  the  nervous  system,  how  easily 
may  a  mortal  cholera  be  excited  in  suchr 
an  unfortunate  being.    All  the  remote- 
causes  are  invited  into  immediate  and 
efficient    operation,  that  might  have 
passed  away  harmless  and  inoffensive, 
by  a  more  firmly  guarded,  judicious  and 
precautionary  course  of  conduct. 

Death  is  the  common  lot  of  mankind, 
but  cause  and  effect  succeed  each  other 
by  settled  and  inviolable  laws  of  na- 
ture. These  laws  embrace  human  a- 
gency,  to  a  certain  degree;  this  agen- 
cy is  always  connected  with  the  nu- 
merous and  varied  results,  that  fall  to 
the  lot  of  mankind,  in  all  the  numer- 
ous stations  and  conditions  of  life  in 
which  they  are  or  can  be  placed. 

The  weaknesses  of  our  fellow  beings^ 
call  loudly  for  sympathy  and  commis- 
eration, and  should  never  be  treated 
with  inattention  or  negligence — much 
less  with  ridicule  and  contempt.    The 

children  of  misfortune,  whose  case  we 
deplore,  have  a  strong  demand  on  our 
kindest  charities.  The  good  man's 
heart,  is  always  intent,  upon  stretching 
out  a  friendly  hand,  to  help  the  suffer- 
er safely  through  the  labyrinth  of  diffi* 
cutties,  he  may  be  providentially  cal« 
led  to  pass.  He  will  measurably  alle- 
viate human  sufiTerings,  to  the  utmost 
of  his  power.  In  the  day  of  adversity, 
he  will  resort  to  the  most  soothing  and 
consolatory  measures.  He  will  visit 
the  gloomy  halls  of.-  sickness  and  afflie* 
tion.  His  aim  will  be  to  .enlightea 
the  understanding  of  the  bewildered, 
enliven  the  desponding^-pour  oil  and 
wine  on  the  sick  and  wounded,  and  an- 
imate the  droopijig  spirit,  by  the  cheer- 
ing hope  of  the  timeous  approach  of  n 
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more  pt opitioiis  seaioD.  The  wise  aad 
Ifdody  will  alwatyi  find  it  ta  inciimbent 
duty,  to  palliate  all  human  suffering, 
even  where  they  cannot  perfectly  re- 
lieve* 

The  power  of  imagination  will  not 
Be  eamly  ddubled,  by  those  who  hate  At- 
tentively examined  the  story  of  the 
oocklane  ghost,  as  given  by  Addison 
in  his  Spectator;  or,  the  history  of  Sa- 
Idid  witchcraft^  as  it  stands  recorded^in 
the  annald  of  bur  countfy.  The  re- 
sultt  of  the  cholera  panic^  in  various 
instances  in  Europe  and  America,  e- 
vince  the  fact,  if  they  do  not  explain 
tWinlSuence  of  imagination  in  produ- 
cing^ and  curing* disease. 

We  feel  no  disposition  to  iaeinuate» 
that  men  should  not  indulge  any  fears, 
concerning  the  calamity^  that  prevails 
to  such  an  extent  of  mortality  at  the 
present  time.  Nof  it  is  a  terific  and 
desolating  malady.  We  are  fully  ap- 
prised, that  the  prudent  man  fbresee- 
ing  the  evil,  will  make  preparation  for 
protection  and  defence — much,  howev- 
er, of  the  dreAd,  and  alarm,  that  rest  on 
the  public  mind,  arises  from  the  total 
want  of  confidence  in  the  practice  of 
the  regular  faculty.  They  are  divided 
and  disputing,  and  their  patients  dy- 
ing in  thousands  around  them.  This 
is  not  an  imaginary  evil,  but  an  appal- 
ling reality.  Let  us  then  renotiaco 
them,  and  all  their  tieiisterious  drugs 
and  inefficient  remedies.  The  Botanical 
means  are  full  of  promise.  The  efficacy 
of  these  means  has  been  tested;  the 
results  invite  calm,  faithful,  dispassion- 
ate investigation;  defy  calumny  itself, 
to  gainsay  or  oppose  its  gigantic  march. 
These  assertions  are  not  tho  sportiugs 
of  fancy;  they  are  not  the  whim  of  a 
disordered  brain, but  truths,  confirmed 
by  the  most  unequivocal  testimony. 
On  the  resistless  power  of  truth,  its 
progress  and  ultimate  triumph,  we  rest 
our  hopes  of  success,  in  the  arduous 
enterprise  in  which  we  are  now  enga- 
ged, maugre  all  opposition  of  an  inter- 
•  ested  and  priviledged  faculty,  and  their 
abettors  where  ever  they  nay  be  found. 


TO  DOCTOR  DRAKE. 
8t»:: — ^wo  have  seen  and  read  vrith 
careful  attention,  two  short  pieces,  the 
prod  actions  of  your  pen,  puMjiheif  in 


the  Commercial  Daily  Advertiser:  Tb« 
first  is  headed  Cholera  in  Cincinnati, 
That  cholera  patients  are  extremely 
liable  to  relapse^  that  many  perith  ia 
this  way,'  admits  not  of  any  doubt.  A\e 
believe  that  to  promote  pertpiralm, 
and  keep  up  a  constant  determtnalion 
to  the  skin,  is  a  matter  of  most  pres- 
sing importance.  "The  causes  of  thcie 
relapses,"  yoa  sUUe^  **are  chiefly  two: 
First,  rising  too  soon  fronn  bed  and  ?o- 
ing  into  the  open  air,  by  which  tkf 
perspiralion  t>    checked.      QCT'^^  '^ 

OTHER     DISEASE   IS    THIS    SO    DANOEK* 

ous...^    I  speak  according  to  the  a- 
/?erie?ice  of  other  places,    and  my  ov' 
ohtervdlian  in  this.**    All   the  circum- 
stances in  the  case,  confirm  the  cot- 
rectness  of  our  opinion,  and,  ifweaK 
not  grossly  mistaken,  wo  have  theliirj 
and  reputable  testimony  of  Dr.  Drake 
to  corroborate  the  sehtiment,  thatto 
induce  and  maintain  ^free  perspire 
tioHy  is  of  primary  consequence,  in  etf' 
ry  stage  of  the   epidemic  cholera,  no" 
prevalent  in  our  country-      Whatevcl 
cattsemay  excite  a  relapse,  asimils' 
cause  might  predispose  to  the  origina 
attack.    Every  such  cause  should 6< 
carefully   avoided.    You  sttite  fartbci 
that  "indulgencies  in  diet  arc  amoD] 
the  cau8Gs;,of  relapse."    Yon   remarlc 
that,  "Those  who  are  recovering  frois 
Cholera,  whether  slight  or  violent,  wiil 
relapse  and  die,  if  they  indulg'e  in  hear- 
ty meals  of  solid  food."     We    agree, 
that  thedietof  the  convalescent  shoaid 
be  mild,  nutricious  and  easy   o€  diges- 
tion— **ffruel^  soupy  mush  and  milk,rict 
chocolate^*  etcetera.     It  is    presitmei^ 
Doctor,  you  would  not  put  your  vetoU 
Thomsons's  directions  viz:     "Takei 
chicken,  cut  it  in  pieces;  put  the  giz- 
zard J^  in  withit,  opened  and  cleans- 
ed, but  not  pealed.    Boil  it    till  the 
meat  drops   from  the  bone;    be^in  io 
give  the  broth   &c."    What  ever  yon 
may  think  of  the  importance  of  this  rr- 
cipe^  we  agree  that  chicken  soup  will 
always  be  useful,  as  an  article   of  diet 
in  Cholera,  where  food   is  admissable. 
We  fear  the  neglect  of  proper  nourish* 
ment  has  been  a  material  injury  to  ma* 
ny. 

Under  the  head,  "cholera  amd  the 
eteam  doctors,*^  you  observe,  ^^lam  toldy 
that  a  great  mlny  persons dfected  with 
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Cholera  apply  to  tbe  tieam  doctori*'* 
This  air,  is  a  fad  that  can  bo  well  sub- 
etantiated.    NotwithstaDding:  the   op- 
position, abuse    and    persecutioo,  to 
which    tlro  ThoxDSODLon  practice  has 
been    subjected,  it  receives   a  largo 
eharo  of  public  confideDce*    You  have 
been  told  the  tnith.    Tou  proceed  to 
say,    0:5-"Mahy   o/"  ihe*e     are     kg 
DOUBT^C^    cured  "  ! !  !     This  round 
and  unequivocal  admisuon  of  the  fact^ 
must  result  from  a  conviction  of  iU 
tntth,  beyond   the  power  of  contradic- 
tion to  remove.    '*But,"  you  add , **oth' 
ers  must  be  lost,  who,  under  a  differ- 
ent method  might  have  been    saved. 
This      is  all    gratuitous:    Your    well 
known    hostility  to  the  Thomsonian 
practice,  and  tho  obloquy  you  have  en- 
deavored to  heap  upon  it,  certainly  e- 
Fince  you  have  never  given  the  practice^ 
a  personal  and  faithful  trial.    You  can 
only  say,"  I  am  told;  your  assertions 
are    merely    theoretical    hypothesis, 
mere  conjecture.     You  proceed,   <</ 
have  often  said  to  my  friends,  that  some 
jparff  of  the  Thomsonian  practice  would 

be  0:^WELL    ▲DAPTED.^rO    tO    ChOLE* 

s A, .1^:0  especially  in  its  advanced  sta- 
fr^B,^*  Again,  "A  weak  infusion  of 
Lobelia,  with  confinement  to  bed,  and 
external  heat,  is  extremely  U^  proper 
in  tbeybrmut^  stages  of  the  disease." 
So  we  find,  that,  some  parts  of  the 
Thomsonian  practice  are  well  adapt- 
£ci«CO  to  tho  advanced  stages,  and 
some  parts  exiremely  proper j!^  in 
formini^  stages.  In  the  iiUermediaie 
and  progressive  stages,  between  its  in- 
cipient forming  state,  and  ultimate  de- 
velopement  of  ellapse,  you  have  not 
told  uis  what  to  do,  or  what  you  think 
of  our  remedies:  But,  we  remember  to 
have  read,  from  your  segacious  pen, 
that,  "most  of  the  medicine*  on  which 
he,\  (Thomson)  relies,  are  active  stim- 
ulants, and  may,  therefore,  cure^^CO 
Itha  diseases  to  which  that  class  of  rem- 
edies belongs."  Well* doctor,  does  pot 
this  class  of  remedies  belong  pefHiUar- 
1/  to  the  genuine  Asiatic  Cholera,  when 
fally  formed!  When  spasms  seize  the 
bre^t?  When  the  extremities  grow 
cold  !  anxiety,  depression  and  synco* 
pations  supervene!  You  reject  No.  6. 
but,  you  recommend  the  aromatic  cam- 
phorated water^    ^his  is  a  itimolent; 


We  recommend  Cholera   Syrup,    in 
which  is   contained  a  reasonable  pro- 
portion of  Cayenne^  which  is  one  of  the 
best  aromaiicf  we  have  ever  kn.own.    If 
from  the  slight  fragrancy,  or,  mildness 
of  its  odour«  it  daims  but  an  humble 
rank,  in  the  family  of  euromaticsy  yet,  i| 
will  be  admitted,  that  it  relieves  flatu« 
lency,   imparts  an  agreeable  warmth 
to  the  ilamach,  and  is  every  where  al- 
lowed, to  be  a  useful  condiment  to  aid 
that  yiseua,  in  the  digestion  of  food.** 
** Capsicum"  says  Dr,  Cooper ^  "pos^ 
sesses  ail  the  virtues  of  the  orieotai 
spices,  without  producing  those  com-> 
plaints  of  the  head,  wliich  they  are  apt 
to  occasion.*'    Ihr*  Adair  found  capsir 
cum  useful  in  ehachexia  a/ricana,  a 
disease  among  the  ncgroos;   in  wluch 
they  complain  of  loss  of  appetite,  pain 
in  the  stomach,  dffioulty  of  breathing, 
and  universal   debility.    The  skin  is 
of  an  orange  complexion ,  and  cold  to 
the  touch.    The  blood  is  represented 
to  be  poor,  vapid,  colourless,  and  be- 
coming inefficient  in  stimulating  the 
heart.    Tho    capsicum   of  course  bas 
been  judiciously  recommended  in  that 
complaint.    We  know  it  to  be  an  ex- 
cellent article  to  stimulate  the   stom- 
ach, approximating  a  state  of  torpidi- 
ty, or  when  it   has  become   already 
measurably  torpid,    and  to  rouse  the 
whole    system,    when    paralised  and 
sinking  in   the  deathlike  lethargy  of 
Cholera.    Lobelia  is  a  stimulent,  stim- 
ulating the  mouth,  and  fauces,  rousing 
tho  stomach  into  action.    Dr.  Cutler 
states,  that  it  produced,  in  his  case, 
'^sensible  effects  upon  the  coats  of  the 
stomach,  and  a  kind  of  prickly  sensa- 
tion through  the  whole  system^  even 
to  the  extremities  of  the  Rogers  and 
toes.  The  urinary  passage  was  percept- 
ibly affected  by  producing  a  smarting 
sensation  in  passing  the  urine,  which 
was  probably  provoked  by  stlmulous  on 
the  bladder.'*    This  doctor,  is  the  med- 
ioine  you  recommend  in  the  beginning 
or  forming  stages  of  Cholera. 

Poctor,  is  cholera  a  spasmodic  aSec* 
tioni  A  teamed  professor,  of  New- 
York,  has  recently  given  lobelia  an 
eminent  and  distinguished  character 
in  the  core  of  spasmodic  diseases  e( 
almost  every  deseviption . 
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"The  Dogstar  rages,  and  beyond  « 

doubt," 
Professor  Drake  begins  to  feel  its 

influence  !!!!!!!!! 


You  manifest  a  strong  aversion  to 
No.    6;   notwithstanding,  myrrh    is 
every  where   known    and  acknowl- 
edged to  be  a  diaphoretic,  rarely  fail- 
ing to  produce  an  agreeable  moisture 
of  the  skin ;  but  sir,  experience  demon- 
Btiates,  that  No.  6,  given  with  lobe- 
lia, never  fails  to  produce  profuse  per- 
spiration.    If  it  bedangerons  to  check 
perspiration,  as  you  affirm,  to  promote 
a  free  diapporesis,  as  tho  Thomsoni- 
an  remedies  are  sure  to  effect,  must 
hav'e  a  most  salutary  tendency  to  re- 
move the  malady,  and  recover  the  pa- 
tient from  pending   death.    "In  the 
stage  of  collapse,"  you  state,  "No.  6, 
and  every  other  stimulating  article  of 
the  Thomsonian  plan  may  be  admit- 
ted."   This  admission,  no  doubt,  is 
more  readily  made  at  this  period,  for 
you  eek  out  the  sentence  thus,  «Tho' 
treated  in  this  manner,  or  any  J>ther, 
the  patient  will  generally  die?'^    One 
word  on  our  side.     You  are  willing 
to  allow  the  Thomsonian  Practitioner 
to  administer  to   the  dyings   because, 
forsooth,  there  is  no  danger  in   these 
extreme  cases  of  Thomsoninan  suc- 
cessfulness  and  rivalry,  eclipsing  tho 
fame  of  the  regular  physician.     Al- 
low us  at  least  to  use  hhelia  in  the 
forming  stage.     You  have  told  us,  "It 
\r  lameataWe  to  see  how  many  contin- 
ue to  fall  victims  to  the  epidemic,  from 
neglecting  the  first  stage :  But  the  first 
fltage  freqnently  passes  rapidly  away 
-=-as  one  of  our  correspondents  has  ob- 
served, "the  watch  word  of  the  cholera 
i^  dispatch,    Itthrowsdown  thegaunt- 
lett,  and  as  it  were  defies  us  to  a  trial  | 
of  speed"  you  will  recollect  Magen- 
die'B  opinion,  That,  "Cholera  commen- 
ces where  all  other  diseases  end,  in 
^eaih  ! !    Surely,  doctor,  the  "Thom- 
flonian/iJaii,"  and  every  Thomsonian 
prescription,"  ^v^ry  stimulating  arti- 
cle,'' he  has  recommended,  <<may  be 


admited."      Like  you,  we  recommend 
warm  drinks,  and  pedeluvium,  at  the 
commencement.     We  go   farther  we 
steam  the  whole  body;  to  promote'per- 
spiration  is  with  us  a  due  qua  non. 
Cast  away  your  calomel   and  opium; 
mdividuals  of  deserved  fame,  announce 
the  deleterious  consequences  of  usin<y 
those    deadly     poisons.      Why    doc^ 
tor^the  regular  faculty  are     divided 
on  this  question;  but  as  far  as  we  can 
Icarn,  from  the  passing  intelligence  of 
the  day,  the  Cincinnati  professor,  a 
gentleman  of  acknowledged  erudition, 
IS  on  this  question  in  the  ranks  of  a 
minority.     Come    doctor,    come    out 
Straight  and  fair;  instead  of  your  hot 
sage  tea,  bathing  feet,  and  giving  & 
htile  weak  lobelia  tea,  as  you   allow 
and  prescribe,  with  the  addition  of 
aromatic,  camphorated  water,   take  a 
thorougii  Thomsonian  course,  and  d:^ 
the    business  effectually,  not    at   the 
halves.      Thomson's    practice,    moro 
than  any  other,  supports  the   vis  tyitae 
in  the  sinking  paixeni^  contributes    ro 
rouse  the  heart  and  arteries,  from  \\iat 
torpidity,  and  ellapse,  which  is  com- 
mencing in  the -incipient  stage  of   real 
cholera,  and  threatens  hastily  his  dis- 
olution.     It  restores  languid    circuIa-J 
tion,  and  equilibriates  heat  and  action  i 
through  the  system :  by  it,  a  uniform 
and  general    excitement  is   effected 
sanguferous,  congestion  prevented,  the 
deadliest  forms  of  depression,  in  manv 
aggravated  cases,  have  been  relieved  : 
we  therefore,  cannot  be  theorised    out 
of  our  knowledge  of  plain,  undeniable 
matter  of  fact.     Doctor,  do  not  fear 
Ho  enter  tlie  steam  haifi^'^U;;!^  though 
'^not  quite  at  honie.'^^./^ji}  little  harm 
would  be  done  to  the  patient.     This  is 
not  a  "Wittj  %A<"«CO  you  so  eloquent* 
ly  describe ;  "such  as  the  superstitious, 
see  rising  from  the  church  yard,   that 
spreads  over  the  people,  and  reveals 
the  extacy  of  every  vacant  and  credu- 
lous   countenance."       We  recollect 
where  you  have  told  us,  that  "His,* 
(Thomson's)  remedies  consist  of  plants 
long  known  to  the  profession;  manp 
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of  them  now  in  use,j  and  others  reject- 
ed as  inert." 

This  acconnt,  illy  accords  with  an 
ohjection     frequently    urged  against 
ihe  Thomsonian  Practice,  by  many, 
considered  almost  unmanageable, "that 
he  has  only    ONE-CO    remedy  for 
every  disease;"    Doctor,  you,  your- 
self give  a  statement  of  a  stock  of  med- 
icine for  a  family :  1  oz.  of  the  emetic 
herb,  2  ozs.  of  Cayenne,  i  lb.*  of  bay- 
berry  root    bark,  1  pound  of  poplar 
bark,  1  pound  of  ginger,  and  1  pint  of 
rheumatic  drops.     Now,  deduct  those 
articles  known  and  t«cd  by  the  profes- 
sion, and  reject  the  other  articles,  that 
are  ifierf,  that  cannot  do  any  harm; 
admittheutilityof  ZoftcZm,  in  the  first 
stages  ^{cholera,  and  that  every  stim- 
ulating avtiple  of    the    Thomsonian 
plan,  may  he  usedj  in  the  collapsed 
MagCj  we  think  the  Thomsonian  system 
has  received  the   indirect,   and  unin- 
tended approbation  of  Doctor  Drake. 
Indeed  doctor,  we  are  not  disposed  to 
charge  you  with  contradiction,  or  e- 
qui vocation,  but,  when  compelled  to 
slate  our  opinion,  we  must  say,   upon 
the  honor  of  steam  practitjoneks,  that 
we  fancy,    we    discover  something, 
strongly  resembling  the  mist  and  fog 
of  inconsistency !! !     We  are  not  dis- 
posed to  be  merry  at  your  expense. 
We  have  no  desire  to  vacinate,  nor 
Thomsonate  you  on  'Hhe  snout^'*  to 
make  people  take  notice  and  laugh  at 
a  learned  professor :  no  sir, 

"These  things  we  note  tobringto  view 
Some  noble  precedents  for  you: 
The  chapter  needs  not  any  comment. 
Then  pray  don't  hesitate  a  moment." 

Well  Doctor,  as  you  have  often  said 
to  your  friends,  that,  ^^someparts  of  the 
Thomsonian  practice,  would  be  if  cK 
adapt^LOO  to  cAokro"  making  the 
deductions  and  rejections,  as  above, 
please  to  repeat  your  friendly  admoni- 
tions; and  we  hope,  when  you  have 
made  some  allowance  for  your  own 
prejudices  and  partiality,  you  will  be 
i>etter  qualified,  to  treat  the  subject 


with  BO  much  candour,  that  we  may 
yet  hail  you,  as  a  convert  to  the  system. 

Eds. 
N.  B.    Failures  Possible. 
We  never  attempted  to  insure  im- 
mortality to  men's  bodies.    Some  dis- 
eases may  be  so  deadly  in  their  attack; 
overtake  the  subject,  so  burthened  with 
predisposing  causes  of  extreme  aggra- 
vation, and  so  destitute  of  any  appro- 
priate moans,  of  which  they  can  time- 
ously  avail  themselves — ^that  when  the 
physician  is  called,  the  remedial  peri- 
od has  completely  passed  away.     The 
Regular  Faculty  are  not  willing  that 
Thomsonian  practitioners  should  ap- 
proach the  sick,  till  death's  last  pang 
has  seized  the  unfortunate  victim.    In 
the  stage  of  collapse, "  The  patient  will 
generally  die,"  says  Professor  Drake — 
"Then    the    Thomsonian    plan   may 
be  admitted."       Must  we  be  pushed 
into  the  back  ground?    cast  off  upon 
such  forlorn  hopes'!     Why,  doctor,  if 
we  should  steam  and  stimulate  the  dy- 
ing, and  light  the  lamp  of  life  when 
half   extinguished, — these    returning 
emigrants  from  the  chilly  confines  of 
the  grave — would  be  hailed  with,  sus- 
picious unbelieving  jealousy,  and  your 
wounded  pride,would  yield  a  reluctant 
assent,  to  the  testimony  of  a  patient 
Thomsonized  from  the  dead ! ! ! 

When  you,  who  stand  high  in  the 
profession,  relinquish  your  lancet,  cal- 
omel, opium  and  emetic  tartar ,and  em- 
brace the  botanical  faith  and  practice, 

"The  wondering  world  inquires  to 

know. 
Is  it  the  truth?  can  it  be  sol 
Why  gentlemen,  the  de'il  's  to  pay,. 
That  you  forsake  the  good  old  way, 
And  take  a  course  both  new  and  odd, 
That  wise  professors  never  trod — 
Your  crafl  is  waning  sirs,  we  know  it> 
Thomsonian  skill  will  overthrow  it. 
They  often  have  it  in  their  power, 
To  save  men  at  the  'leventh  hour ; 
And  thus  confer  a  cure  unlocked  for, 
The  patient  cave,  but  starve  the  doc- 
tor !  1 1"  Ed$. 


LETTERS  RECEIVED. 

Wo  are  happy  to  have  it  in  our  pow- 
er,to  lay  before  our  readers  the  subjoin- 
ed account  of  the  cholera  and  cholera 
incidents  in  Cincinnati.    The  commn^ 
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nication  is  from  an  intelligent  gentle- 
man^  addressed  to  liis  fiither  in  this 
toff^n.  His  opportunity  to  acquire  cor- 
rect information  may  be  relied  on.  His 
veracity  will  not  be  questioned  by  any 
of  his  acquaintances.  However  favor- 
able his  opinion  may  be  to  the  Thomso- 
nian  mode  of  practice,  even  Professor 
Drake,  would  scarcely  venture  to  affirm 
that  he  is  one  of  those  who,  *«  Hold  the 
eel  of  science  by  the  tail." 

ExircLct  of  a  letter^  dated  Cincinnati, 
October  25th.      From  Saturday  12  o'- 
clock, to  Sunday  12  o'clock,  22  deaths. 
From  Sunday  12  o'clock,  to  Monday  12 
o'clock,  25  deaths.    The  extraordinary 
number  of  fatal  cases  that  occurred  be- 
tween Friday  and  Saturday  viz.  29,  is 
to  be  attributed  to  the  report,  that  the 
"  epidemic  voas  ahaling  f  thus  throwing 
people  off  their  guard ;  thus  I  think  we 
may  account  for  one  of  the  caprices  of 
the  cholera,  viz.  the  different  degrees 
of  its  mortality  on  successive  days.  The 
truth  is,  the  caprice  is  in  the  citizens 
themselves.    As  soon  as  the  report  goes 
abroad,  that  the  plague  has  .abated,  men 
begin  to  feel  an  assurance  of  safety,  pre- 
vious precautions  are  neglected — ^they 
begin  to  eat  and  drink  freely,  and  sub- 
ject themselves  to  general  exposure. 
The  inevitable  contiequence  is  ,that  they 
voluntarily  prepare  for  cholera  attacks. 
Thus  I  explain  one  of  the  remarkable 
features  of  this  disease.     Croton  oii. 
has  been  used  in  Cincionati,  and  though 
one  drop  is  commonly  a  powerful  pur- 
gative, I  have  known  six  drops  admin- 
isted  in  the  collapsed  stage*  with  no 
more  effect,  than  it  it  were  milk  diluted 
with  water.     One  physician  says,  **  I 
found  it  of  service"— another  declares 
it  to  have  been  injurious— «t)  much  for 
physician's  opinions.    The  dissections 
of  the  cholera  victims,  present  the  most 
lingular  phenomena.    The  blood  in  the 
veins  appears  black  and  ropey  like  tar.. 
In  the  arteries  it  is  dark  like  that  in  the 
.veins,  when  the  person  is  in  health. 

How  is  it  that  tlie  blood  undergoes 
this  miraculous  change  1  Thus  say  the 
Jinotomists;— The  blood  is  composed  of 
«erum  and  coagulum, — ^the  serum  is  of 
A  light  rice  color,  the  coagnlum  dark. 
Now  the  effect  of  the  treioendous  dis- 
oharges  in  ch(^era,  is  of  such  a  nature, 
vj(no  one  pretends  to  say  how  or  why,) 
MM  to  separate  the  eerom  from  tthvi  eoag- 


ulum.  The  serum  is  carried  off  in  those 
evacuations,'which  resemble  rice  water, 
the  coagulum  becomes  thicker  and 
thicker,  as  the  serum  is  taken  from  it, 
until  it  stagnates  in  the  veins  and  arte- 
ries, the  vital  impulse  having  lost  its 
energy,  ]ife  itself  ceases. 

The  object  of  all  remedies  should  be 
to  stimulate  the  vascular  system  and 
pouse  the  stagnating  blood  into  action. 
Powerful  emetics  have  been  applied  to 
agitate  the  system.  The  col  lapsed  stage 
o'l* cholera  is  truely  terrible.  It  is  like 
the  knell  of  death.  No  doubts  remain 
but  that  the  disease  is  curable  in  its 
premonitory  stages,  if  suitable  applica- 
tions be  made  in  proper  time.  The 
watch-word  of  the  cholera  is  despatch. 
It  throws  down  the  gauntlet,  and,  as  it 
were,  defies  us  to  a  trial  of  speed. 

Three  causes,  I  discover,  prpjiuce 
I  the  cholera :  habitual  intcmp^WMjLn. 
single  instance  of  cxcessivf^ndulJRice, 
and  strong  mental  excitement.  Mr.' 
G****,  of  this  city,  a  very  temperate 
man,  died  on  Sunday  last.  What  was 
the  cause,  or  occasion,  why  the  plague 
attacked  himi  Why,  his  partner  died 
a  day  or  two  before,  and  he  was  trem> 
bhng  from  morning  till  night  with  ter- 
r i  fy  ing  apprehensions :  Fear  destr oy e  d 
him. 

The  cholera  brings  some  good  with  it. 
*  ♦  *  *  It  purifies  the  earth  of  drunk- 
ards, disposes  the  mind  1o  seriousness 
and  calls  into  action  the  moral  energies 
of  the  soul.  i— « 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  the  same  gen- 
tleman,one  day  later— Oct.26th,  "From 
Tuesday,  12  o'clock,  to  Wednesday,  12 
o'clock,  the  number  of  deaths  were  15. 
From  Wednesday  12  o'clock,  to  Thurs- 
day, 12  o'clock,  number  of  deaths  16. 
The  virulence  of  the  disease  is  about 
the  same  as  ever.  Greneral  business  is 
at  a  stand — though  men's  fears  are  aba- 
ting, the  cholera  cloud  is  hovering  over 
us." 


S) 


The  following  apposite  remarks  of 
this  intelligent  writer  are  worthy  of  spe- 
cial notice.  <'  One  circumstance,"  saith 
lie,  '< is  to  be  taken  into  consideration, 
which  ought  to  tranquilize  our  alarms, 
it  is,  that  almost  every  death  is  report- 
ed to  be  by  the  Asiatic  cholera.  Sup- 
pose a  person  dies  of  some  aggravated 
form  of  billions  fever,  or  of  a  cholera 
morbui^  or  bilious  cholic ;  he  is  report- 
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ed  to  dio  of  the  raali^ant  cholera :  And 
wh/T  The  physicians  take  refuge  be- 
hind this  pestilence:  they  exculpate 
themselves  from  the  want  of  skill,  by 
charging  all  the  mortality  to  the  chol- 
era. Upon  the  shoulders  of  this  plague , 
do  they  repose  all  their  blunders,  and 
their  ignorance.  All  this  is  very  well 
for  their  reputation.  The  doctor  is  ex- 
cused for  on  unsuccessful  treatment  of 
the  cholera,  for  it  is  regarded  as  an  all- 
destroying  pestilence ;  while  bilious  fe- 
vers and  local  diseases  of  the  country, 
ought  to  be  better  understood,  and  more 
generally  mastered. 

I  am  confident  a  great  number  of  re- 
puted cholera  cases ,  are  not  such .  One 
instance  has  come  beneath  my  eye*  A 
young  gentlemoa  died  yesterday,  afler 
a  sickness  of  ten  days:  His  physician 
reported  him  as  a  cholera  victim.  Now 
there  is  not  a  doubt,  but  that  his  bowels 
were  much  affected— during  his  sick- 
ness he  had  a  vomiting  and  pur- 
ging—but, there  was  no  collapse,  no 
cramps  or  spasms,  no  gradual  coldness, 
commencing  at  the  feet  and  extending 
to  the  stomach-— no  cold«  clammy  sweat 
exuding  from  the  skin — no  cold  shiver- 
ing breath — ^nor  did  his  eountenance 
bear  in  death,  that  awful,  iudiscrlbablo 
stamp,  which  nothing  but  the  cholera 
can  impress ;  nor  was  tlie  surface  of  his 
body  of  that  dull  blue  color,  which  al- 
most invariably  marks  the  victim  of  the 
cholera ;— yet  the  physician  had  the  ef- 
frontery to  report  his  case,  as  an  in- 
Btance  of  death  by  the  prevailing  pes- 
tilence."   

A  gentleman  has  addressed  us  a  line 
from  on  board  the  steam  boat  Cham- 
plain,  below  Portsmouth,  Ohio,  under 
date  of  October  24th,  from  which  we 
extract  the  following  passages:— <<t  have 
had  the  satisfaction  of  finding  myself 
among  the  friends  of  the  Thomsonian 
system,  both  on  the  canal  and  on  board 
this  boat.  The  captain  of  the  steam 
boat  informed  me,  that  his  brother  had 
lately  had  a  severe  attack  of  the  chole- 
ra, which  he  witnessed,  and  was  con- 
vinced that  his  recovery  was  entirely 
owing  to  the  liberal  use  of  good  \V.  In- 
dia pepper-sauce.  The  circumstances 
were  as  followe:  He  left  his  brother 
and  went  on  board  his  own  boat  in  tlie 
wemnSf  his  brothet  being  in  good  spir- 
its, and  apparently  In  goc^  health,  with 


the  exception  of  Ifttle  debility,  the  con- 
sequence of  a  Uxative  state  of  the  bow- 
els, with  which  he  had  b^en  troubled' 
for  eight  or  ten  days.  In  about  half  an 
hour  after  this  separation,  be  was  hailed 
by  the  hands  on  board  his  brother's  boat^ 
who  stated  that  his  brother  was  pros- 
trate on  the  cabin  floor,  nearly  dead 
with  the  cholcrai  He  immediately  re- 
paired on  board  his  brother's  boat,  and. 
found  his  situation  to  be  fully  as  bad, 
as  had  been  represented.  The  vital 
heat  was  so  nearly  overcome,  that  he 
was  scarcely  able  to  «peak  a  word — no 
pulsation  could  be  perceived,  he  com- 
plained of  a  death-like  coldness,  and 
begged,  in  the  best  manner  he  could,  for 
the  bottle  of  pepper-sauce.  His  broth- 
er refused  his  feeble,  though  earnest  so- 
licitations for  some  minutes,  but  reluc- 
tantly yielded  at  last,  with  a  firm  con-  ' 
viction,  that  hiy  life  could  not  be  cut 
short  many  minutes  by  any  application? 
and  as  his  brother  urged  him  as  his  last 
and  dying  request,  he  poured  out  a  half 
tumbler  full  of  it,  and  placed  it  to  his 
cold,  qaivering  lips,  and  he  received  and 
swallowed  it  greedily.  Immediately 
afler  drinking  the  first  draught,  he  re- 
newed his  entreaties,  for  another  tum- 
bler full ; — ^this  he  utterly  refused,  tel- 
ling him  that  what  he  had  already  giv- 
en, he  should  suppose  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  kill  any  man,  and  that  he  trem- 
bled when  he  thought  of  the  quantity 
he  had  already  taken.  However,  he 
soon  became  convinced  of  the  beneficial- 
efiects  of  the  cayenne.  The  pulse  soon 
became  perceptible — the  extremeties 
began  td  feel  a  glow  of  returning 
warmth — his  haggard  visage  became 
placid  and  serene — his  agonies  were 
over,  and  the  man  speedily  recovered 
his  usual  health.  What  can  the  ene- 
mies of  the  Thomsonian  system  say  to 
such  facts  1  Was  this  Thomsonian  guil- 
ty of  any  crime  in  saving  his  brother!* 
Header,  say,  guilty  or  not  guilty!  Not 
guilty,  of  course*  because  the  man  was 
not  **sick  much^^^  as  it  is  often  said.—. 
Truly,  the  regular  faculty  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  us  here,— our  patients  are 
not  ^^iick  muchy**  because  we  cure 
them,  but  there  is  proof  positive  that 
with  the  graduated  physicians,  espe- 
cially in  sickly  seasons,  their  patients 
are  mostly  all  very  sick — yea  sick  "evea 
tmto  deft&.^' 
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Another  part  of  this  communication 
is  dated  at  Cimcinnati,  Oct.  25th.  He 
states  that  we  have  wrongfully  censured 
our  friends  in  the  city,  accusing  them 
of  negligence  in  making  their  commu- 
nications, concerning  the  cholera,  its 
treament,  &^c.:  But  the  fact  is  they 
have  no  leisure  for  any  such  business — 
they  are  not  allowed  the  time  needful 
for  rest  and  usual  refreshments.  Had 
there  been  fifty  additional  steam  doctors 
here,  to  have  encountered  the  cholera, 
they  would  in  all  probability  have  had 
more  patients  than  they  could  have  giv- 
en strict  attention  to.  The  people  are 
becoming  convinced  of  the  superiority 
of  the  Thomsonian  system  and  reme- 
dies. In  cases  of  cholera,  there  is  no 
mistake  on  this  point. 

As  soon  as  possible,  we  shall  have  a 
full  and  accurate  report  from  oar  ff  lends 
licrCr  The  disease  is  truly  an  awful 
plague.  It  appears  to  be  on  the  decline 
for  a  few  days  past.  This  is  the  opin- 
ion of  our  city  friends.  The  official  re- 
ports are  in  low  credit:  I  find  but  few 
who  place  any  confidence  in  them.  I 
visited  some  patients  to- day  with  Dr. 
D*** ;  one  of  whom  was  in  a  collapsed 
state  yesterday.  He  is  now  convales- 
cent ;  yet,  he  more  resembles  a  dead 
than  a  living  man.  Brace  your  mind 
for  the  reception  of  a  foe,  determined  in 
his  purpose,  and  rapid  in  his  move- 
ments.^ After  the  disease  is  fairly 
checked,  we  may  not  remit  our  efforls, 
for  a  single  moment.  The  practitioner, 
by  relaxing  his  efforts  may  loose  his  re- 
covering patient.  The  system,  roused 
to  action,  our  labor  must  be  faithfully 
continued.  Much  relinnce  is  placed  ou 
the  syringe  and  the  third  preparation, 
appropriate  food  must  not  be  neglected." 

We  are  pleased  with  the  minute  de- 
tails of  our  correspondenf ,  and  wish  we 
had  room  to  commit  to  our  columns  the 
whole  communication. 


NOTICE. 

The  Recosdr  is   published    semi- 

mothly,attwo  dollars  a  year,  or,  for 
every  26  numbers. 

A  list  of  agents,  omitted  in  this  num- 
ber, will  appear,  corrected  and  enlarg- 
ed la  our  next. 

We  intend  collecting  and  publishing 


the  most  accurate  accounts  attainable, 
of  the  cholera  and  its  progress  in  Cin- 
cinnati. We  are  happy  to  learn  that  it 
is  on  the  decline;  it  will  probably  be 
extinct  in  a  short  time. 

Our  subscription  list  has  increased, 
beyond  our  expectations;  we  hope  our 
agents  and  friends,  will  exercise  a  lau- 
dable industry  in  the  good  cause. 

We  are  pleased,  that  so  many  are  ta- 
king the  precaution  to  obtain  medicine 
as  a  preventative  of  the  cholera.  We 
believe  in  the  old  proverb,  «*an  outvce 
of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of  cure.-' 
We  keep  constantly  on  hand  a  good 
supply  of  botanic  medicine,  and  will 
ever  be  Jiappy  to  accommodate  custom- 
ers in  the  most  obliging  manner  in  our 
power. 

Many  things  of  interest  intended 
for  this  number,  are  unavoidably  omit- 
ted for  want  of  room. 

We  are  happy  to  announce  the  arri- 
val of  Dr.  Samuel  Thomson  in  tUvB 
town.  His  attendance  at  the  Thomso- 
nian Convention,  to  be  held  at  Colum- 
bus on  the  16th  of  Decembor  next,  is 
now  rendered  certain,  if  his  life  and 
health  should  be  continued.  Should 
the  cholera  visit  us,  while  he  remains 
among  us,  we  hope  to  have  the  oppor* 
tunity,  to  witness  a  successful  adminis- 
tration of  his  efficient  remedies,  by  his 
own  skilful  hands. 

THE  ESOOIIDSZI, 

IS  PRINTED  EVERY  OTHER  SATURDAT, 

For  Pike,  Platt  &  Co. 

BY  MARTIN  li.  I^EWIS, 

On  Front,  between,  Broad  ^  Jdarket  sU 
COLUMBUS,  OHIO, 

WHERE  JOB    PRINTING,   6UCB    AS 

Books.  Hand-bills* 

Pamphlets,        H    Checks,  and 
cards,  ::     Blanks, 

will  be  executed  on  the  shortest  no- 
tice, and  on  reasonable  terms.  Calls 
from  a  distance  Sf^r  printing  will  be 
punctttalij  attenMI  te* 
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*v  Jjei  iii^ttiuiy  Oe  btripped  ot  aJl  pretence," 

*'  And  praciic3  be  combined  with  common  sense." 


Vol.  I.        COLVraSUS,  Nov.  17,  1839.         rVo.  4. 


Oa  medical  practice,  ancicol  and  mod- 
ern, embracing  variousin.cidents  of 
thu  Thomson iun  System,  and  illus- 
trations of  the  importance  of  the 
Thomsonian  practice,  to  the  safety 
and  happiness  of  community. 

By  IIONESTUS. 

JBSSAY  II. 

Medical  Cuf<TB^'TIo^r9. 

I.  A  gentleman  of  same  celebrity 
in  th2  profession,  observes,  "it  would 
be  happy  for  society,  and  certainly 
Ijonorable  for  the  parlies,  if  all  the 
contenliona,"  of  the  faculty  "were 
-only  from  the  desire  to  discover,  cs- 
.tal/ii^h  and  defend  the  .truth.  This 
disposition  certainly  ought  more  es* 
jiecially  to  influence  gentlemen  in  the 
profession  of  medicine;  the  science 
.of  which,  it  roust  be  acknowledged,  is 
yet  much  involved  in  tha  darkness  of 
iiypoihesis  and  conjecture.''  - 

II.  "Thesij,"  says  Dr.  Ring,  "Are 
ih:i  bane  of  the  profession" — *'6pecu- 
iatioa  and  hypothesis  are  always  at 
A^ariancc  with  s  )und  experience  and 
successful  practice."  Shall  not  the 
testimony  of  Dr-  Thomson  be  receiv- 
ed, when  supported  by  a  cloud  of  wit- 
nesses? "That  the  doctors  have  not 
any  system,"  says  Thomson,  ^^h  a 
fact  pretty  generally  acknowledged  a- 
mong  thsmselvcs,  or  at  least,  they 
h'lve  aot  any  fixed  and  general  rule 
for  their  practice."  There  is  not  any 
settled  principles;  any  definite,  cer- 
tain, tangible  and  established  rulep, 
unless  we  should  admit  the  ainaost  pro- 
miscuous and  universal  ujbc  of  calo- 
mej,  opium,  emetic  tartar  and  the  lan- 
cet, for  every  disease,  as  obviating  this 
charge  against  the  faculty. 

III.  "Almost  every  great  man  a- 
mong  them,"  adds  Thomson,  "has  a 
system  of  his  own,  which  has  bee^  fol- 
lowed by  their  adherents^  until  some 
other  one  has  been  brought  forward 


and  become  more  fasbionable'^---tiur 
we  cannot  be  ignorant  that  fashion  is 
as  changeabla  among  th«  faculty, .  as 
among  the  bonnet  makers,  or  the  cbsui- 
ges  of  the  weather  in  our  fickle  climate. 

IV.  To  wander  in  such  aniintri- 
cate  wilderness  of  doubt  and  eonjec- 
turCyis  an  evil  of  no  trivial .niagnitude. 
Among  so  many  theories;^every  thing 
floats  on  the  wide^wateriof  uncertain- 
ty;  the  rise  and  fall,*  the   mutability, 

«nd  perpetual  revolutionary  succes- 
sions, of  theoretical  fashions,  bewilder 
the  honest  student,  intent  on  correct 
instruction^  and  confuses  the  minds  bf 
our  wisest  professors.  The  ceaseless 
conjectures,  perpetual  changes,  anar- 
chy, confusion,  altercations  and  strife 
for  pre-eminence,  in  our  madical  col- 
leges and  universities,  demonstrate, 
that  something  is  rotten  at  the  core  in 
these  institutions — that  they  ha^e 
been  badly  conducted — that  they  have 
so  far,  been  an  impt  sition  on  a  credu- 
lous community.  They  have  promis- 
ed much  and  ejected  but  little.  In 
attempting  to  elevate  the  standard  of 
medical  pedantry,  they  have  grown 
giddy  with  their  imaginary  elevatittn; 
on  fanc\'d  dizzy  height  they  stand, 
demanding  the  obsequious  homage 
and  adulation  of  ihc  world. 

V.  Whoever  candidly  examines  the 
facts  in  ! his  cas3  will  acknowledge  the 
truth  cf  Dr.  Thomson's  assertion  con- 
cerning these  perpetual  mutations; 
these  constant  changes,  iQave  "ev- 
ery thing  uijcertain  and  there  can  be  no 
dependence  on  any, thing"  in  which 
they  would  have  us  to  QQnfiderT-" Their 
practice  must  be  experimental;  no 
useful  knowledge  can  be  obtained  by 
the  young  practitioner"  from  .  ^ch 
preceptors,"  assuming  to  be  masters  of 
the  healing  art.  Involved  in  such  in- 
tricate kbyrinths  of  uncertainly, 
"they  will  be  constantly  seeking  ^er 
new  theories." 
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VI.  If  our  expectations  have  been 
raised  too  high,  if  an  erroneous  esti- 
mation of  medical  colleges,  and  medi> 
Cfil  theories  have  bewildered  the  minds, 
and  perverted  the  judgements  of  the 
community  at  large — it  is  high  time 
to  recede  from  the  delusive  elevation, 
and  recover  wandering  reason  to  her 
native  throne. 

VII.  The  elevation  to  which  tha 
medical  faculty  have  long  been 
aiming,  is  all  a  dream  of  sycophan- 
tic aspirants  after  vulgar  admira- 
tion— The  spell  begins  to  break,  while 
we  think  and  write  the  charm  is  fast 
dissolving.  We  feel  irresistably 
drawn  to  the  conclusion,  that  theae 
deceptions  estimations  have  been  ex- 
travagant, far  beyond  their  deserts. 
They  have  done  ^'so  little  to  meet  the 
public  expectation — having  managed 
their  concerns  so  wretchedly,  '4n  the 
worst  possible  manner,'',as  they  pub- 
licly acknowledge !  No  wonder  they 
seek  patronage  from  the  slate  anil  ax- 
elusive  protection  by  the  law.  If  the' 
law  did  not  give  them  special  protec- 
tion, they  would  soon  be  summoned  to 
the  tribunal  of  common  sense,  and  made 
ameanable  at  the  bar  of  reason,  truth, 
and  justice,  for  their  extravagant  and 
untenable  demands  of  implicit  con- 
fidence. 

VIII.  "We    arrive  at  certainty," 
■ays  the  ingenuous  writer  above  quo- 
ted, "only  through  a  long  process  of 
of  deductive  reasoning,  «tfppor/ec2  by 
facU  and  experiments,  and  confirmed 

by  observation  and  long  experience. 
Indeed,  truth  is  no  where  bestowed 
with  unconstitutional  profusion:  its 
access  to  the  mind  is  too  oflen  preven- 
ted by  prejudice  and  passion.  If  we 
would  possess  it,  it  must  be  sought  af- 
terand  cultivated  with  all  the  powers 
of  human  reason.  To  this  end  our  ex- 
ertions should  be  united ;  but  if  opin- 
ions are  opposed,  let  the  opposition  be 
encouraged  only  with  the  hope,  that 
tbe  celliiion  will  excite  and  kindle  in- 
to light  the  latent  sparks  of  truth.^ 
Ia.    These  quotations  frmn  a  res* 


pectable  source,  are  worthy  to  be  en- 
graven, not  only  in  letters  of  gold,  up- 
on our  door  posts,  and  the  walls  of  our 
universities — but  to  be  impressed  in 
indelible  characters,  on  the  hearts  of 
all  the  faculty,  and  to  be  proclaimed  to 
the  ends  of  the  earth.  Deductive 
reasonings,  facts  experiments,  observ- 
ations and  intellectual  labour  are  indis- 
pensable, for  the  certain  acquirement 
of  truth,  to  conquer  the  prejudices 
and  sul  ject  the  pnssicns,  that  so  often 
preclude  its  access  to  the  mind;  that  we 
may  conquer  all  difficulties,  and  rise  su- 
perior to  the  frowns  or  flatteries  that  sur- 
round us ;  to  personal  interest  and  the 
influence  of  great  names,  and  bow  un- 
shackled to  its  hallowed  power. 

X.  Such  is  the  malign  influence,  tKe 
physical  power  and  operation  of  prej- 
udice, both   among  the  illiterate    and 
the  learned,  that  the  same  sentiment?, 
had  they  been  literally  expressed  h) 
Dr.  Thomson,  as  we  have  quoted  them 
from  one  of  the  regular  faculty,    fhey 
would  not  have  met  with  a  candid  ra- 
tional reception.    They  who  lea  it  ex- 
clusively on  legal  patronage  and   pro- 
tection, would  have  rejected  the  whole 
as  an   illnatured  medical  heresy,    Ibrj 
which  the  abetter  ought  to  suffer    the 
penal  infliction  of  fine  and  imprison- 
ment, at  the  discretion  of  a  court,  that 
conid    never  redress   his  wrongs  or 
administer  justice. 

XI.  Present  interest,  the  pride 
of  the  moment,  pending  pros- 
pects of  personal  honors  and  emoiu- 
ments,  hold  a  magic  spell  over  sordid 
illiberal  minds:  Ambitious  c£  popu- 
larity, their  political  and  religious 
creed  frequently  is,  that  the  end  jus- 
tifies the  means.  Like  a  dead  fish  in 
a  river,  they  drift  with  the  stream. 
They  have  no  use  for  the  labour  of 
long  and  patient  investigation  in 
searching  for  truth.  Truth  and  false- 
hood are  with  them  of  equal  value, 
which  ever,  can  be  made  to  subserve 
the  grand  design — ^The  only  disidera- 
tum  is  popi^ar  applause,  and  the  ready, 
cash. 
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XII>  Many  put  on  the  oaf ensible  ap- 
pearanceyofgreatnessi  goodness,  geu- 
erousness,  nobleness,  and  benevolence 
of  raind,  for  sinister  purposes,  but 
tour.h  them  on  a  point,  chat  depresses 
the  twig,  where  the  humbird  of  self- 
approbaiion  si's  perched,  or  chafe 
them  by  a  slight  collission  with  their 

f pecuniary  interest,  and  they  sjdden- 
Y  manifest,  a  low,  base,  groveling  il- 
liberal, persecuting  spirit.  They 
will  thea  evince  that  their  good  hu- 
mor, urbanityi  benevolence  and  ac- 
comm3dating  demeanour,  has  all  been 
a  forced  stale  of  mind. 
XIII.  These  apparently  amiable  qual- 
ities, urged  into  being  by  the  stimu- 
I'js  of  a  wanton  ambition,  for  person 
al  advantage,  purse  and  fame,  mere 
ephemeral  advantages,  that  sordid 
hearts  and  vanity-stricken  brains  as- 
pire to,  are  readily  detected  when  put 
to  the  test.  In  time  of  temptation 
thoy  will  fall  away.  The  moment 
the  enchanted  stream  of  personal,  ex- 
cliisive  advantages  begins  to  fail,  the 
veil  drops,  and  their  true  character 
stands  revealed  in  in  its  native  ugliness. 
Ths  angel  of  light,  that  smiled  on  the 
countenance,  in  more  propitious  days, 
flits  his  way  to  somo  far  distant  re- 
gion, or  frowns  a  gloomy  demon  at 
the  approach  of  competition. 

XIV.  Amidst  Utess  conflicting  pas- 
sions, this  .  war  of  elements,  truth, 
immortal  and  omnipotent,  works  its 
resistless  course — carries  with  it  in- 
trinsic evidence  of  its  certainty  and 
value;  though  prejudice,  passion  and 
self  interest,  may  cast  temporary  ob- 
structions in  its  royal  way,  it  progress- 
es with  gigajitic  steps,  to  the  permanent 
establishment  of  itsinvincibld  author- 
ity. Facts,  experiments  and  observa- 
tions, like  Aaron  and  Hur  sustaining 
Moses  at  the  battle  of  Rephidim,  will 
support  her  hallowed  hands — with  the 
Amalek  of  falsehood,  imposture  and 
legalised  quackery  she  declares  ever- 
lasting war;  a  war  of  extermination; 
vainly  dream  her  enemiosof  suceessful- 
)y  opposition ,  to  oppose  her  ultimate 


triumph,  is  a  stong  delusion.  The 
darkness  of  former  ages  gradually  re- 
cedes, the  sunshine  of  simple  truth  be- 
gins to  radiate  the  footsteps  of  honest 
enquirers — The  revolution  in  modi- 
ical  science  is  truly  amazing. 

XV.  Do  we  arrive  at  certainty  in 
the  science  of  medicme,  by  <<deduc« 
tive  reasoning,^  ''supported  by  facts 
and  experiments  and  confirmed  by 
observation  and  long  experience? 
so  says  the  venerable  author  we  have 
quoted.  So  it  is  written,  and  so  we 
believe.  Thsse  sentiments  are  fun- 
damental  to  the  cause  of  medical  re- 
form which  we  have  so  zealously  es- 
poused. They  constitute  an  impregna- 
ble bulwark  round  the  system  and 
practice  of  Dr,  Thomson. 

XVI.  Whatever  envy  may  suggest, 
or  malice  devise,  Thomson's  p^uc- 
tion,  his  New  Guide  has  a  hign  claim 
to  our  admiration  and  gratitude :  Not 
for  a  pompous  display  of  scholastic 
vanity — not  bj'  exhausting  the  vocab- 
ulary of  technicalities,  that  degrade 
tho  profession,  but  for  originality  of 
thought,  depth  of  research,  the  magni- 
tude and  importance  of  his  discover- 
ies, and  the  accureen  and  strength  of 
argument  employed  in  the  develope* 
ment  and  defence  of  his  system.. 

XVII.  Should  any  opponent  have 
the  assurance  to  prefer  the  charge  of 
plagiarism  against  him,  it  stands  re- 
futed in  every  page :  No  such  charge 
can  be  sustained.  The  work  con- 
tains much  in  a  small  compass.  It  is 
not  a  crude  useless,  voluminous  budget 
of  learned  nonsense,  but  a  plain,  in- 
toliigible»  straight  forward  statement 
of  facts  of  uncommon  interest,  in 
which  every  living  man  has  a  deep, 
stake.  Every  lover  of  truth  wouU 
do  well  to  lend  an  active  agency  to* 
diffuse  the  joyful  tidings,  until  the 
four  winds  waft  the  information  to 
the  whole  family  of  civilized  man. 

XVIII.  We  would  not  attempt  to 
eulogise— The  work  requires  no, 
such  patronage  to  support  its  clainit 
on  public  attention.    It  has  not  bem 
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the  labour  of  a  speculating  genius, 
courting  attention,  popularity,  ap- 
plause and  perishable  treasure,  but 
the  work  of  an  honest  man,  compelled 
by  necesstty,  by  nature's  first  law, 
self  preservation,  or  what  is  para- 
mount the  preserration  of  the  health 
and  lives  of  a  beloved  family.  It  has 
not  been  the  work  cf a  few  hours,  or  a 
ftjw  days  but,  as  himself  ol  serves,  it 
has  been  a  task  of  much  difficulty  and 
labor."  "To  comprise  in  a  short 
compass,  and  to  convey  a  correct  un- 
derstanding of  the  sul  ject,  from  such 
a  mass  of  materials  as  he  had  Leen  en- 
abled to  collect,  during  a  practice  of 
tliirty  years,  was  a  business  of  no 
small  magnitude." 

XIX.  During  the  long  and  tedious 
years  of  labor,  toil,  and  implacable 
persecutions,  accompanied  with  legal 
oppressions, pecuniary  losses,  &  innu- 
merable perils;  his  mind  Lecame  inur- 
ed to  intense  application,  patience  in 
cruffcring  and  indefatigable  zeal,  dili- 
gence and  perseverance  in  the  grand 
design.  Hewasuot  building  en  oth- 
er mens  labours.  He  was  not  propa- 
gating doctrines,  or  prcsciiling  reme- 
dies, recommended  by '  colleges,  Jind 
sanctioned  by  the  regular  faculty. 
The  whole  pcsse-ccinitctis  cf  the 
scho<ils  cf  ph\  sic  were  arrayed  against 
Wni.  Ali  that  could  te  enlisted  by 
inlersst,  connection,  prejudice  end 
vulgar  credulity  took  the  field  and  de- 
clared war.  Thomson  slo<xl  firm. 
The  billows  of  opposition  rolled  heav- 
ily against  him,  but  they  broke  against 
a  rock  which  they  could  not  move.  In 
defiance  of  fines,  imprisonments  and 
chains,  his  capacious,  active,  enter- 
prising, benevolent  soul,  with  zeal  in- 
defatigable, pressing  after  truth,  seiz- 
ed her  hallowed  hand,  wlierever  found , 
and  shouts  of  victory  have  every 
where  announced  the  conqueror 
crowned  with  unfading  laurels. 

XX.  His  laborious  researches,  and 
ikithful  assiduous  investigations,  were 
judiciously  and  successfully  conduct- 
ed and  have  resulted  in  the  discom- 


feitureand  confusion  of  unreasonable 
and  wicked  opponents.  Thomson 
could  not  be  induced  to  sit  down  con- 
tented with  merely  "deductive  reason- 
ings:" With  these,  alone  he  was 
never  satisfied:  nn,  his  reasonings 
must  be  substantiated — must  be  "su;> 
ported  by  facts,  and  "confirmGd  bv 
observation,    and  long    experienr^e.^^ 

XXI.  In  Doctor  Thoms^n^s  "XK;r 
GciDE  TO  Health,"  we  are  not  pre- 
sented with  tho  airy  flights  of  a  whim- 
sical infatuated  imagination,  or^  a 
book- worm's  dreams.  It  is  not  iho 
work  of  an  birred  scrivenor,  cloistered 
in  a  lonely  garret,  to  biush  cob-wels 
from  his  school-clogged  brains,  to 
amVise  the  querim  mious  multitude, 
fond  of  trifles  No,  but  "  aftkr  thir- 
ty year's  study,"  not  in  Hebrew, 
(Ireek  and  La  tin, not  m  medical  schools 
and  colleges, not  to  acquire  name?,  and 
technical  terms,  to  conceal  his  igno- 
rance; not  to  make  a  farcical  parade 
of  learning,  and  by  bombastic  ribald- 
ry and  nonsense,  imp  se  on  the  cred- 
ulous, astonish  his  former  associai-js 
with  liisprcsiint  wisdom,  and  coufo  ind 
the  miihilude  by  his  profmnd  attain- 
ments: Nu!  Bit  in  fijids  and  woo.'Js, 
o'or  hills  and  fialcs,'n'  purling  streams, 
'>r  lonely  pjuds,  wh^re  e'er  his  rneJi- 
cincs  grjw,  by  ditch,  or  wail,  in  s.in- 
ny  meadows,  or  the  woodland  shade; 
there  was  his  MATEurA  Mbdica: — 
Thonce,  he  gleaned  his  harmless,  inuf- 
ensive,  but  efficacious  and  unequivo- 
cal remedies. 

XXII.  It  WAS  not  in  a  class  of  young 
men,  attendiifg  lecture?,  but  in  the 
rooms  of  labor  and  travtiil,in  the  pres- 
ence chamber  of  parhiritif)n,  where 
children  are  horn,  that  he  studied  mid- 
wiferv. 

XXIir.  It  was  bv  the  beds  of  the 
sick,  in  the  immediate  halls  of  aflflic- 
tion,  whore  suffering  humanity  inifjfo- 
red  his  aid,  That  be  studied  therapeu- 
tics—ereduced  Iiis  sy^em  to  practice- 
applied  his  remedies,  tested  his  skill, 
by  adapting  the  means  to  the  ends  re- 
quired. 
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XXIV.  His  trials  and  success  have 
eventuated,  in  the  eslablislunent  of  a 
theory,  "  supported  by  facts,  and  ex- 
periments, and  confirmed  hy  oLsorva- 
timand  lopg  experience."  He  has 
permnnently  established  the  reputation 
of  his  s\  stem,  and  the  character  of  his 
reinefiies,  en  an  immtitaUe  l.asis:  He 
has  kindled  into  visible  h'^hr,  many 
hitont  sparks  of  truth,  that  through  the 
Ion;;  l(iil  of  revolving  ages  passed,  lay 
hid  in  the  rublish  of  an  als.ird,  bewil- 
dering, prescriptive  philosophy. 

XXV.  His  cause,  is  the  cause  of 
humantty:  He  has  a  claim  upon  the 
confidence  and  gratitude  of  the  world. 
Courts  of  law  have  decided  in  his  fa- 
vor— perjury  has  fiilterod  in  his  pres- 
ence, and  the  GoJ  of  nature  and  prov- 
idence have  elevated  him  to  a  niche 
in  ihe  temple  of  fame,  that  defies  th2 
competition  of  college  standards  of 
medical  eminence. 


CAUSES  OF  DISEASE. 

The  causes  of  most  of  our  diseases, 
or  ut  luast  of  that  numerous  class 
which  it  is  in  our  power  entirely  to 
prevent,  may  be  enumerated  thus: 

1.  liuvjgicient  Exercise, — He  who 
docs  not  spend  several  hours  every 
day  in  some  active  exercisa- — as 
walking,  riding  on  horse  back,  or  in 
some  amusement  which  calls  nearly 
all  the  miisclea  in  play,  must  inavita- 
lly  sufior  from  a  dimmunition  of  bod- 
ily Sirengih,  defect  of  appetite,  and 
imperfect  digestion,  and  become  soon- 
er or  later  the  sulject  of  disease. 

2.  Late  rising  and  late  retiring, — 
There  are  few  thin;js  which  contrib- 
ute  more  to  shorten  life,  than  the  hab- 
it of  keeping  late  hours,  and  conse- 
quently of  rising  frpm  bed  late  in  the 
morning.  The  advances  of  weakness 
and  disease  from  this  cause  are,  it  id 
true,  by  v«ry  gradual  stepSi  but  not 
the  less  certain  to  be  ultimately  felt. 

3.  BrcaHiing  impure. air, — A  con- 
stant supply  of  fresh  air  is  even  more 
important  than  that  of  food  and  drink* 
An  individual  may  for  a  long  time, 


control  the  sensation  of  hunger,  or 
even  the  more  imperious  one  of  thirst, 
but  life  will  roost  certainly  be  destroy- 
ed, if  purb  air  be  withheld  from  the 
lungs  for  a  very  short  period.  The 
air  is  rendered  impure  hy  being  load- 
ed with  animal  and  vegetable  exhala- 
tions, by  its  free  circulation  bemg  pre- 
vented by  a  number  of  persons  breath- 
ins:  it  when  confined  in  a  close  chara- 
bc.r,  and  by  the  processes  of  fermenta- 
tiun  and  combustion. 

4.  Insufficient  ablutions  of  the  body. 
— It  is  not  enough  for  the  preservatioa 
of  hea\tb,  that  merely  the  hands,  the 
feet  and  the  face  be  washed  frequent- 
ly, but  that  the  whole  surface  of  the 
body  be  repeatedly  purified,  by  im- 
mersion, in  a  bath  of  appropriate  tem- 
perature. To  all,  the  frequent  use  of 
the  bath  is  an  important  means  of  pre- 
serving health,  but  to  none  more  so, 
than  to  the  laborer  and  mechanic:  to 
such  the  time  and  means  for  bathing 
should  be  afKjrded  in  every  city,  and 
in  every  extensive  manufactory  wher- 
ever situated. 

5.  Inattention  to  cleanliness  of  cloth- 
ing avd  dwellings. — Independently  of 
the  injury  which  the  health  of  individ- 
uals suffer  from  a  neglect  of  strict  per- 
sonal and  domestic  cleanliness,  the 
contamination  of  fi!lh  accv^mulated  in 
and  about  a  dwelling,  has  not  un fre- 
quently been  communicated  to  whole 
families  and  neighborhoodSi  Repeated- 
ly white- washing  the  Wjalls  of  a  house, 
and  scrubbing  the  floor,  is  not  merely, 
therefore,  a  source  of  tasteful  comfort, 
hut  a  direct  means  of  preserving 
liealth. 

G.  Food  rendered  pemieiatta  hy 
modemcookery.  AduUerationsinfood 
and  drinkf  and  abuse  ofetppetite.^^ 
While  a  moderate  quantity  of  plain 
wholesome  food — ^in  other  words,  the 
food  in  ordinary  ^irde,  is  essential  ta 
the  maintenance  of  life— all  excess  in 
its  use — all  complicated  processes  of 
cookery,  and  every  artificial  means,, 
whether  by  high  seasoning,  variety  of 
dishes  or  foreign  flavors,  of  keeptng  up 
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the  Appetite  bsvond  the  wants  of  the 
system,  are  decidedly  injurious.  Eve- 
ry species  of  adulteration,  also,  to 
which  our  food  or  drink  is  subjected, 
from  whatever  motive,  detracts  from 
its  wholesomeness.  Let  it  be  recol- 
lected, too,  that  the  health  and  strength 
of  the  body  are  not  supported  by  the 
quantity  of  food  consumed  but  only  by 
so  much  as  is  capable  of  being  conver- 
ted by  the  powers  of  the  stomach,  into 
pure  chyle  and  blood. 

7.  The  ttse  of  intoxicating  drink  in 
uny  quantity. — The  only  wholesome 
drink,  the  only  one  adapted  to  the 
wants  of  the  system,  is  pure  water. — 
Every  drop  of  alcohol  which  is  taken 
into  the  stomach,  whether  in  the  form 
of  ardent  spirits  or  fermented  liquors, 
produces  injury;  and  when  its  use  is 
habitually  indulged  in,  even  though 
absolute  drunkenness  be  not  occasion- 
ed, the  powers  of  life  nre  gradually 
undermined  and  the  sys'em  lain  open 
to  the  inroads  of  seriojs  and  even  fatal 
diseases. 

8.  Defective  and  improper  clothing. 
• — Injury  to  health  may  be  caused  ei- 
ther by  ths  clothes  being  inadequate 
to  defdnd  th3  wearer  from  the  cold,  or 
from  sudden  changes  in  the  weather, 
by  their  impedin-^  the  free  motions  of 
the  limbs,  or  by  their  compressing  or 
binding  too  firmly  some  part  of  the 
body. 

9.  The  influence  of  coW.— Tir  the 
more  opulent  ranks  o?  society,  disea- 
ses are  produced  occasionally  by  the 
unequal  and  imperfect  diffusion  of 
warmth  throughout  an  apartment — by 
exposure  to  the  night  air  or  inclement 
weather,  after  being  heated  in  crowd- 
ed apartments,  or  by  exercise,  as  dan- 
cing, 4rc«  In  the  poorer  and  improv- 
ident classes,  cold,  during  the  winter, 
is  a  continued  and  fruitful  source  of 
suffering  disease. 

10.  Intense  and  protracted  appUsa- 
ikm  of  the  tmnd. — Alternate  rest  and 
activity,  as  well  of  the  body  as  of  the 
mind,  are  essential  to  the  support  of 
ItealA.    Long  continued  mental  ap« 


plication,  whether  in  study  or  the  cares 
of  business,  wears  out  the  system,  and 
exhausts  the  powers  of  life  even  more 
rapidly  than  protracted  manual  labor. 

11.  Giving  way  to  the  passions. — 
Experience  fully  proves,  that  nothing 
contributes  more  effectually  to  guard 
the  S3'stem  from  diseases,  and  to  pro- 
long life,  than  a  calm  and  contented 
state  of  mind.  Individuals  who  give 
way  on  every  occasion  to  the  influence 
of  passion  not  only  injure  materially 
their  health,  but  are  oflen  pix»np t/y 
destroyed.  Violent  anger  and  ambi- 
tion, jealousy  and  fear,  have  produced 
the  speedy  death  of  thousands,  tn 
cultivating  an  amiable,  peaceful  and 
virtuous  dispcsition,  therefore  a  man 
not  only  insures  his  happiness  but 
promotes  his  health. 

12.  The  unnecessary  or  imprudeni 
use  of  medicines. — Domestic  quacke- 
ry has  ruined  many  constitutions.  A 
dose  of  medicine  taken  with  the  view 
of  preventing  an  attack  of  diseases, 
not  unfrequently  invites  one  which, 
otherwise  would  not  have  occurred.— 
The  absurd  practice  of  losing  blood, 
or  takinof  purgatives  and  other  reme- 
dies in  the  spring  and  autumn,  under 
the  erroneous  idea  that  by  so  dcing  the 
blood  is  rendered  more  pure,  should  be 
carefully  avoided. 

POPULAR  TRADITIONS. 

In  Macedonia,  near  Ecisso  Verbeni, 
is  a  fake,  of  which  the  people  have  u 
tradition,  that  it  was  caused  by  taking 
great  stones  out  of  the  side  of  a  moun- 
tain; whereupon  there  issued  out  such 
a  flood  of  water  that  the  country  around 
was  inundated^  and  a  lake  formed.  It 
is  reported  ofThessaly,  that  the  whole 
country  was  under  water  until  a  pas- 
sage was  formed  by  the  river  Pcneua 
by  an  earthquake. 

Near  the  mountains  of  Risgeburg^ 
orGiant^s  mountain,  about  the  head 
of  the  river  Elbe,  a  spirit,  by  tiaroo 
Rihensal,  is  said  to  infest  the  country. 
Such  reports  are  cooimon  in  places 
where  mines  eadst    A  spirit  is  report- 
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ed  to  haunt  the  silver  mines  of  Brutis- 
wick;  ond  another  to  be  in  the  tin 
mine  of  Slacken walde^  in  Bohemia, 
and  to  walk  in  the  shape  of  a  monk, 
who  strikes  the  miners,  sings  and  plays 
on  the  bag-pipes,  and  doth  many  such 
tricks. 

It  is  asserted  in  Wales,  that  the 
knockers,  a  class  of  aerial  beings,bore, 
blast,  and  labor  briskly  in  the  mines; 
and  were  heard  at  work  in  some,  at 
Llanvihangel  Ysgeiviog,  in  Anglesea, 
in  1799. 

In  Cornwall,  it  is  believed  by  the 
workmen,  that  the  Jews  formerly  pos- 
sessed the  mines ;  and  the  tools  which 
are  found  in  those  which  have  been 
neglected,  they  call  '<  Allan  Sarisin.'^ 

Of  a  mountain  of  Norway,  called 
the  €rate  Field,  which  is  always  cov- 
ered with  snow,  there  is  a  tradition 
that  the  inhabitants  having  spent  the 
Sabbath  in  rioting  and  intemperance, 
a  snow  storm  came  and  buried  the 
church,  to  which  a  party  had  gone  to 
a  wedding.  On  this  mountain,  it  is 
reported,  are  the  ruins  of  a  building 
similar  to  a  church,  within  the  limits 
of  perpetual  snow. 

The  Norwegians  believe  in  the  ex- 
istence of  a  supernatural  being  called 
Nipen — to  whom  they  make  Christ- 
mas ofierings  of  cakes  and  beer,  and  to 
whose  interference  they  attribute  their 
good  or  evil  fortune.  They  univer- 
sally entertain  a  fear  of  the  subterra- 
neous people,  who  are  supposed  to  be 
oble  to  change  their  form  whenever 
they  please,  and  in  confirmation  of 
this  superstition,  they  relate  that  three 
hundred  cattle, belonging  to  the  Bishop 
of  Dronthcim,  whilst  grazing  amongst 
the  Rooras  Mountain,  were  enticed 
away  by  the  subterranean  people,  and 
totally  disappeared  in  a  crack  of  the 
earth.  This  has  given  rise  to  a  prov- 
erb :  <^  Remember  the  Bishop  of  Dron- 
theim^s  cattle  f'  implying  the  necessi- 
ty of  attention  to  your  a&irs. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Moisen ,  in  Nor- 
way, not  far  distant  from  Vang,  the 
city  of  Stor  Hammer  formerly  stood. 


It  is  said  to  have  been  more  than  sev- 
en English  miles  in  circumference, 
and  to  have  contained,  besides  a  pal- 
ace and  cathedral,  many  churches, 
monasteries,  and  other  public  edifices. 
It  is  now  four  hundred  years  siixce  its 
sight  has  been  pointed  out,  except  by 
tradition.  No  vestige  of  the  city  at 
present  remains. 

Dr.  Clarke,  while  travelling  in  Swe- 
den, was  informed  by  the  peasantry 
that  some  vast  stones  which  he  saw 

■ 

there,  had  been  left  in  that  situation 
by  the  giants. 

The  tradition  of  ruined  cities  is  com- 
mon to  all  countries.  In  Cjrnwall  it 
is  believed  that  the  land  formerly  ex- 
tended many  miles  farther  than  ii  does 
at  present,  and  that  some  of  the  neigh- 
boring islands  formed  p^rt  of  the  con- 
tinent. On  the  coast  of  Brittony,  there 
is  a  tradition  that  a  city,  now  destroy- 
ed by  the  sea,  once  exceeded  in  mag- 
nificence the  present  capital  of  France. 
The  same  story  is  related  in  Cornwall 
and  Somerset. 

On  the  coast  of  North  Waless,  the 
present  inhabitants  say,  tbnt  by  an  ir-> 
ruption  of  the  sea,  about  the  year  A. 
D.  500,  a  great  number  of  cities,  and 
the  whole  of  a  tract  called  the  Lowland 
Hundred,  were  destroyed,  and  now 
form  a  great  part  cf  the  Bay  of  Cardi- 
gan. On  the  coast  of  Suffolk,  "  Dim- 
wich,  or  the  splendid  city,'^  is  said  for- 
merly to  have  been  swallowed  up  by 
the  sea.  At  present  it  has  no  place  of 
public  worship. 


J 


Mystebius  Numbess. — All  those 
mysterious  things  Me  observe  in  num- 
bers come  to  nothing  upon  this  very 
ground;  because  number  in  itself  ia 
nothing,  has  not  any  thing  to  do  with 
nature,  but  is  merely  of  human  impo- 
sition, a  mere  sound;  for  example, 
wh^n  I  cry  "one  oVlock,  two  o^dock,^ 
three  o^clock,''^  that  is  but  one  divtsioi^ 
of  time;  the  time  itself  goes  on,  and  it 
had  been  all  one  in  nature,  if  those 
hours  had  been  called  nine,  ten  and 
eleven:  lOj  when  they  say  tl^  seventh 
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son  is  fortunate,  it  means  nothing;  for 
if  vou  count  from  the  seventh  hack- 
wards,  (hen  the  first  is  the  seventh: 
Why  is  not  he  likewise  fortunate? 

PickleEatees.—I  must  not  omi*(3ays 
a  correspondent  of  Honey's  Year  Book, 
describing  the  fair  of  Utrecht)  that  an- 
other peculiarity  was  the  large  quan- 
tity of  pickles  offered  for  sale,  and  the 
avidity  with  which  they  were  devour- 
ed. Upon  the  counters  of  the  shop 
"booth,  cucumbers,  gerkins,  beans,  beet 
root,  mangoes,  toniatos,  &<c.  floated 
prettily  in  large  glass  jars  of  vinegar 
with  spices.  Yourig  ancj  old  of  both 
sexes  went  up  without  ceremony,  took 
a  plate  and  fork,  dipped  for  slices  in 
the  jar5,  and  ate  them  by  large  moulh- 
fuls  at  discretion,  paying,  when  done, 
as  familiarly  as  our  dandies  at  a  pas- 
try-cook's. We  could  scarcely  believe 
that  they  swallowed  raw  pickle,  with- 
out accompaniment,  in  such  quanti- 
ties, but  we  tasted  a  few  specimens, 
and  were  convinced,  of  the  fact.  We 
watched  one  man  in  particular,  to  see 
how  long  he  would  continue  eating,  I 
should  be  ashamed  to  state  the  result; 
we  could  only  ejaculate  Shakspeare's 
benevolent  wish,  "  May  good  digestion 
wait  on  appetite."  This  custom,  which 
prevails  between  meals,  may  partly 
account  for  the  extraordinary  frequen- 
cy of  the  word  Apoihecky  above  the 
doors  in  every  town  in  Holland. — 
These  apothecaries'  shops,  too,  are 
among  the  best  fitted  up  and  largest  of 
any^  giving  stron:^  evidence  of  a  flour- 
ishing trade.  They  have  outside,  a 
iarge  painted,  staring  head,  with  the 
mouth  wide  open,  as  if  gaping  for  a  bo- 
lus— a  sign  denoting  relief  to  pickle 
eaters,  incases  of  emergency. 

ON  DEATH. 

The  following  sublime  effusion, 
which  we  do  not  recollect  to  have  read 
before,  and  with  the  authorship  of 
which,  we  are  entirely  unacquaint- 
ed, chanced  to  fall  into  our  hands,  a 
day  or  two  since,  among  other  rel- 


ics of  a  deceased  friend,  A  fine  ima- 
gination is  blended  with  afer\xut  pie- 
ty, in  refieclions  like  these: 

"Heavens!   what  a  moment  must 
be  that,  when  the  last  flutter  expires  ta 
our  lips!  what  a  change!    Tell  mc,  ve 
who  arp  (Jeepest  read  in  nature  and  in 
God,  to  what  new  worlds  are  we  bornu? 
What  new  being  do  we  receive  ?  \i  Jiiih- 
er  has  that  spark,  that  unseen,  that  un- 
conijjrehended  intelligence  fled  ?    L»<h  k 
upon  the  cold,  lived,  ghnsliy  corse  that 
lies  before  you!  That  was  butashrii, 
a  gross  and  earthly  covering,  which 
held  for  a  while  the  immortal  essence 
that  has  pow  left  it— left  it,  to  range, 
perhaps,  through  iilimilahle  space;  ic 
receive  new  capacities  of  delight,  nevf 
powers  cf  perception;  new  glories  gf 
beatitude !    Ten  thousand  fancies  rush 
upon  the  mind,  as  it  contemplates  th: 
awful  moment  between  life  and  c'eatb! 
It  is  a  moment  Lig  with  imagij:aa(,ns' 
greatest  hf>pes  and  fears;  it  is  ihe  con- 
summaticn  that  clears  up  v.U  mystary 
— resolves  all  doubts — \^hich  lemovtis 
contradiction,  and   destroNS  eiror. — 
Great  God!  What  a  flood  of  rapture, 
may  at  once  buist  upon  the  departed 
soul.   The  unclouded  brightness  cfi he 
celestial  regions — the  pure  existence  ot' 
etherael  bemg — the  solemn  secrets  cf 
nature  may  be  divulged;  the  immedi- 
ate unity  of  the  past,  the  present  and 
the   future;   strains  of  unimaginable 
harmony,  forms  of  imperishable  beau- 
ty, may  then  suddenly  disclose  them- 
selves, bursting  upon  the  d^lighcd  sen- 
ses and  batiiing  them  iji  immcasuratlc 
bliss!  The  mind  is  blest  in  this  excess 
of  wondrous  light,  and  dares  not  tuin 
from  the  heavenly  vision  to  one   so 
gloomy,  so  tremendous  as  (he  depart* 
ment  of  the  wicked!   Human  fancy 
shrink?  back  appalled. 

The  Ladtps  Boole, 

MEDICAL  SUPERSTITION. 

Medical  superstition  has  taken  pos- 
session of  the  world.     It  is  high  time 
that  public  attention  be  diverted  from 
I  these  corrupt  channelBi  to  a  candid,  so- 
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ber  inquiry  adcr  truth.     We  aro  wea- 
ry of  the  quackish  nostrums,  tha  ca- 
tholicons,  that  are  palmed  upon  the 
community  as  sovereign  remedies  for 
diseases,  that  like  Svvaim^s  Panacea, 
contain  the  most  deadly  poisons.    The 
patient,  reads  a  pompous  recommen- 
dation of  a  medicine  of  which  he  has 
no  knowledge  ami  swallows  il  with 
greediness.    If  he  knew  its  component 
parts,  he  would  fiy  from  it  as  from  the 
fangs  of  a  rattle-snake.      Ths  pagan 
spirit  of  idolatry  delights  in  mystery 
and  courts  imposition.      Tha  refine- 
ments of  civilization,  the  progress  of 
science,  and  the  various  systems  of 
phylosophy,  ethics  and  theology,  have 
not  yet  prevailed  to  the  extermination 
of  idolitrouB  superstiii^os.     The  pulse 
examiners  and  water  smellers  stiil  im- 
pose on  tho  ignorance  of  th'$  multitude. 
They  do  not  stop  to  inquire  how  these 
escuiapian  gentry  can  tell  by  my  pulse, 
or  the  color  and  scent  of  my  urine, 
whether  I  have  a  pain  in  my  big  toe 
or  in  my  heel.      But  with  the  super- 
anuated,  hysterical  and  crsduloiis,  tho 
impostor  finds  his  mark.     The  believ- 
er in  witches  an^l  fairies  is  a  manage- 
able subject,  on  whom  to  practice  his 
art,    "  in  truth,"  as  a  modern  writer 
observes,  '<  there  is  an  unaccountable 
propensity  in  the  human  mind,  unless 
subjected  to  a  very  long  course  of  dis- 
cipline, to  indulge  in  the  belief  of  what 
is  improbable  and  supernatural;  and 
this  is  perhaps  more  conspicuous  in 
respect  to  physic,  than  to  any  other 
afiair  of  common  life;  both  bdcause 
the  nature  of  diseases,  and  the  art  of 
curing  them  are  more  obscure,  and 
because   disease  naturally  awskens 
fear,  and  fear  and  ignorance  are  the 
natural  parents  of  superst  ition."    Star 
gazers,  witch  masters  and  water  smel- 
lers avail  themselves  of  this  degrading 
propensity    to    abuse    the    ignorant 
and  saclc  their  pockets.    They  neither 
understand  the  aspects  and  configura- 
tions of  the  stars,  nor  the  nature  of 
diseases  and  their  remedie»<4ience  the 
^introdaetioaof  a  nibble  of  superati' 
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tious  remedies.^'  These  w^ere  origin- 
ally intended  rather  as  expiations  of- 
fered at  the  '^shrine  of  some  ofifended 
spirits,  than  as  natural  agents  posses- 
sing medicinal  powers.^' 


THE  TOMB  OF  HIPPOCRATES. 

"  A  propensity  to  attribute  every 
ordinary  and  natural  effect  to  some 
extraordinary  and  unnatural  cause,  is 
one  of  the  striking  peculiarities  of  med« 
ical  superstition :  It  seeks  also  explan- 
ations from  the  moat  preposterotis 
agents,  when  obvious  and  natural  ones 
are  in  readiness  to  solve  the  problem. 
Soranus,  for  instance,  who  was  co- 
tempnrary  with  Galen,  and  wrote  the 
lifa  of  Hippocrates,  tells  us  that  hon« 
ey  proved  an  easy  remedy  for  the  ap« 
thae  (the  spn]e)an  eruptive  sore  mouth 
of  children;  but  instead  of  at  once  re- 
ferring the  fact  to  the  medical  quali- 
ties of  the  honey,  ha  very  gravely  ex- 
plains it,  from  its  having  been  taken 
from  bees  that  hived  near  the  tomb  of 
Hippocrates!!!" 

HERBS  AND  PLANETS. 
(an  extract.) 
"The  salutary  virtues  which  many 
herbs  possess,  werein  the  times  of  su- 
persti tious  delusion,  attributed  rather 
to  the  planet  under  whose  ascendancy 
they  were  collected  or  prepared,  than 
to  any  natural  and  intrinsic  properties 
in  the  plants  themselves:  Indued,  such 
was  tha  supposed  im|)ortance  of  plan- 
etary influence,  that  it  was  usual  to 
prefix  to  receipts  a  symbol  of  the  plan- 
et under  whoss  reign  the  ingredients 
were  to  be  collected.  It  is  not  per- 
haps genereliy  known,  that  the  char- 
acter which  we  at  this  day  place  at 
the  head  of  our  prescriptions,  which  is 
understood  and  supposed  to  mean  re* 
cipe^  is  a  relict  of  that  astrological 
symbol  of  Jupiter,  as  may  be  scon  in 
many  of  the  older  works  on  pharmacy, 
although,  it  is  at  present  so  disguised, 
by  the  addition  of  the  down  stroke^ 
which  converts  it  into  die  letter  R,  that 
were  it  not  for  tiis  cloven  foot,  ▼# 
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might  be  led  to  questi-.n  the  fact  of  is 
superstitious  origiir.'" 


SIDEREAL  INFLUENCE. 

"A  knowletlffc  of  the  ancient  and 
popular  Iclief  in  sidereal  ihiluenccs, 
will  enable  us  to  explain  many  super- 
stitions in  physic."  Mnny,  oven  in 
this  enlightened  day  are  fo  infatuated 
and  befooled  by  the  irrational  belief  of 
planetary  power  and  influence  over  all 
animate  and  inanimate  thmgs,  that 
they  will  not  take  a  puke  or  a  purge, 
only  at  certain  stated  periods  or  sea- 
sons. They  foolishly  imagine  that 
emetics,  purgatives  and  other  medi- 
cines, will  operate  more  certainly  and 
favorably,  at  particular  sta  ws  of  the 
moon,  or  at  certain  conjunctions  of  the 
planets.  Men  called  christians  can  be 
found  in  multitudes,  who  will  neither 
plant,  sow,rtap,take  medicine  or  bleed, 
unless  they  account  the  si*;n  to  be 
rinht.  Tliov  lenard  not  that  rev- 
elation  by  which  they  pretend  to  Ic 
guided :  The  scripture  saiih  expressly, 
"Be  not  dismayed  at  the  si 'ins  of  hca- 
ven,  for  the  heathen  are  dismayed  at 
them.-'  Afjain,  "he  that  ()lis«3rveth 
the  winds  shall  not  sow,  and  he  tint 
re^ardcth  the  clouds  shall  not  rrap." 
Vain  is  l!io  attempt  to  reconcile  the 
profanencHs  of  sijch  superstition  with 
thfe  chrisiion  onic'es.  \V»»  r.iarvcl  to 
read  of  the  llJn'iot  s'  dclusi'^'n  in  bow- 
ing to  Jui^gernaut,  but  when  1  sc3  a 
roan  rjatherinjr  twi"s  from  a  tree  in 
cuts  of  exactly  three  inches  in  lengih, 
and  from  tvt  h  liml  s  only  as  point  to- 
wards the  rising  s'.in — another  pealing 
bark  from  the  north  side  (f  a  round 
tree,  and  taking  it  e:?actly  two  feet  and 
two  inches  from  the  ground,  and  dis- 
cover these  ceremonies  so  circumspect- 
ly attended  to,wiih  a  view  to  increase 
the  medical  efficacy  of  the  articles  ob- 
tained, I  feel  indignant,  that  persons 
of  common  intellect  can  be  the  dupes 
of  such  impertinent  superstition?.  I 
am  acquainted  with  a  man  of  respect- 
ability, that  always  sows  his  flax-seed 
in  Apri)|  when  the  moon  is  exactly  17 


days  old,  and  puts  it  off  until  0  o'clock 
ill  the  e^enin;*,  that  by  rcas  n  of  the 
darkness,  or  the  lateness  of  the  hour, 
the  insect  world  are  all  asleep*;  he  cou- 
tldently  expects  the  worms  will  never 
mrddie  vith  his  crop. 

It  is  in  vain  tocxpostsilateaiid  sum- 
mon ihoir  degraded  reason  intoaeliis, 
lor  the  tyranny  cf  superstition  holiii 
a  deadly  grasp. 

Thuy  will  picud  the  authority  of 
their  experience  and  observation, — 
Such  superficial  observers,  in  their  ap- 
peals to  their  experience,  remicd  ir.e 
<'f  the  shrewd  youngster  contendini: 
for  the  durability  cf  cedar  raiis ;  he  af- 
firmed that  they  would  last  a  thousand 
years,  for  his  father  had  made  the  ex- 
periment a  hun  Ired  times. 

Doctor  Thatcher  tells  us,  that  to 
milk  a  cow  upon  the  ground  will   dry 
up  her  milk — and  kitchen  maids    as- 
sure us  that  if  a  farmer'rf  boy   kiiU 
swalU  v/s,  a!l  his  cows  will  give  Llr»o- 
i\y  milk.    Ail  s'jch  foolish,  whimsical. 
hiWly  superstitions  are  the  result  ortu- 
ition.      That  s<;ch  a  spa^vn  of  vut*v*ir 
credulity  should  ever  addle  the  brair.s 
of  so  many  wh?)  have  otherwise  tolor.i- 
\Ao  cir.irua  toc(^mp.i')n  sense,  and  havo 
(  nj  )yod  rripans  of  iuformatiju,  is  tru- 
ly uinttcr  <«f  asi'miidliment  and  re:^ret. 
Vulgar  confidence  in  secret  pa  ton: 
tncdiciiic,  arises  from  the  same  incor.- 
si  k»ratenessanJ  a  measure  of  tha  sunr. 
superstitious  credulity. 

There  is  nothing  (►f  the  quack  is*': 
imposing  influence,  alluded  to,  in  anv 
part  of  the  Thomsonian  practice.  Pie 
informs  vou  what  medicine  to  use« 
where  to  ohvtato  it,  how  to  prepare  it, 
and  makes  you  acquainted  with  ail  ii> 
operations  and  consequences.  He 
seeks  not  to  conceal  any  thing,  but  to 
discover  every  thing  that  promises  an  v 
good  to  mankind.  We  find  nothing  in 
his  system  of  medical  practice  of  any 
concealment — no  fboolish  inuminerie« 
to  make  fools  wonder.  You  never  saw 
the  Thomsonian  physician)  attending 
precisely  at  sun-rise,  by  a  white  wal- 
nut tTBe^topeel  the  bark  upward^oob^ 
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tain  a  medicine  to  pake,  and  precisely 
at  stin-setting,to  obtain  a  medicine  Ijv 
peeling  downwards  to  purge  tho  bow- 
clg,  Of  precisi^Iy  at  n.)oii-dtty,and  pe.jl- 
injT  tho  bark  oif  round  iho  irco,  to  oL- 
luin  a  medi'oino  ij  work  oif  aide-ways, 
lhD)i:f;li  the  riliS. 

It  la  ur>st  devoutly  to  be  wished, 
tlvJt  superstition  was  bjinisherl  far 
hfinc'}  irorn  iheahocK's  ofeiviiiz3d  mon, 
rnd  that  reason,  unalloyed  and  undis- 
ii^ured  by  iinpostural  device3,was  eve- 
ry wboro  advanced  to  its  legitimate 
tlircne.  TheJi  would  they  attend  to  the 
<'onneclion  of  cause  and  effect,  and  visij 
superior  to  thoso  foolish  idle  fancies, 
lh:it  cunstitute  the  food  of  v/eak  and 
vacau*.  niinda*. 


Tho  New  York  Medical  I?fQtTRER. 
A  N  mC  hv  the  Iiid iters: 

(X\  FEEIJNG  THE  PULSE. 

S;nr<e  years  ago  there  resided  at 
Troy,  in  this  state,  a  man  by  the  name 
of  Davis,  called  thj  Indian  Doctor. — 
This  man  possessLnl  the  Tuikish  fac- 
ulty of  tcUing  his  patients  of  all  their 
ailments,  in  an  eminent  digrce,  by  the 
iwQTV  feeling  cf  their  r,uh<! .  Ilis  skill 
m  thi3  particular, went  far  beyond  tho 
present  and  e:visling  symptoms;  he 
co'ild  tell  how  long  they  had  labored 
unJer  their  infirmities,  with  all  th.i 
serious  changes  the  disease  had  under- 
gt>nc  from  its  f*rst  attack!  In  conse- 
quence of  this  apparent  supernatural 
know  led  j;e  of  the  human  system,  his 
fame  had  spread  far  and  wide,  and  at- 
tracted hundreds  of  invali.ls  from  dis- 
tant parts  of  the  country ,*o  consult  this 
great  doctor.  The  most  sceptic  appli- 
cant became  satisfied  of  the  doctor's 
wonderlul  knowledge  of  their  com- 
plaints and  their  feelings,  as  he  always 
told  them  as  well  as  tbey  knew  them- 
selves, their  complaints  and  their  feel- 
ings, by  only  feeling  ther  pulse.  The 
neighboring  physicians  wondered,  eve- 
body  wondered,  that  a  man,  so  deci* 
dedly  a  quack  in  conduct  and  appear- 
ance, should  possess  so  singular  and 
so  popular  a  faculty,  The  Indian  Doc- 


tor however  went  on,  made  money, 
and  "  laughed  in  his  sleeve,"  till  an  un- 
fortunate circumstance  for  him,  devel- 
oped the  whole  mystery.     The  exposi- 
ti  jn  v.as  this — he haJ. a  voun-:j  man  in 
his  ollicc,  whom  hecalle.i  his  siudent. 
Thei  0  v»'HS  a  d  >or,  which  opened  from 
the  ofiice  int^j  a  back  room,  and  when- 
ever  there  was  a  call  or  kn«xik  at  the 
front  door,  the  doctor  slipped  into  the 
back  room  and  closed  tho  door.     The 
patient  was  admitted  by  i\it  student, 
and  a  seat  placed  for  him  near  the 
door,whero  the  doctor  could  liaar  every 
word  ho  spoke.      On  inquiry  by  the 
paliont  for  the  doctor,  he  was  told  to 
"sit  down  thrrc,  the  do?tor  had  gone 
out,  but  was  expected  in  every  min- 
ute."    Ny'iw,  it  is  well  know  how  rea- 
dily invalids  communicate  and  reca- 
pitulate their  ailments  to  any  one  wil- 
iinrr  to  hear  them-     Of  this  weakness, 
the  student  was  instructed  to  take  the 
advantage,  by  drawing  the  patient  into 
conversation,  and  through  his  inqui- 
ries, all  tho  particulars  of  the  patient's 
lite,  habits,  disease,  and  previous  treat-r 
ment,  fell  distinctly  upon  the  doctor's 
ear  at  the  key  hole.     Thus  instructed, 
the  doctor  made  his  way  into  the  yard, 
and  throufrli  the  gate  into  the  street, 
and  from  thence,  as  coming  from  busi- 
nes,  he  enters  his  olfice.     Now  the 
farce  commenced— ?ipon  the  patient 
attempting  to  introdiice  the  object  of 
his  visit,  tho  doctor  stoppetl  him  short, 
with — ""Sir  (or  Madaiij)  let  me  feel 
your  puls2:  the  physician  who  cannot 
tell  by  tho  pulse  what  his  patients  dis- 
order is,  is  not  fit  to  prcscril)c  for  him; 
now  sit  down,  and  I  will  tell  you  what 
is  the  matter  with  you  as  well  as  you 
can  yourself,"  and  sure  enough,  to  the 
admiration  of  the  astonished  patient, 
the  doctor  proves  that  he  knew  "  how 
the  patient  felt,  how  long  he  had  been 
sick,  how  long  such  a  pain  had  been  in 
such  a  spot,  and  how  long  it  bad  lefl 
this  spot  and  moved  to  that  one,"  as 
correctly  as  if  he  had  it  from  his  otvn 
fnottth. 

We  knew  this  Davis  personally,  and 
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a  more  impudent  and  villanons  quack 
'never  crossed  our  palh.  He  happen- 
ed one  day  to  be  in  a  neighboring  ci- 
ty, where  we  resided,  and  some  credu- 
lous good-natured  friends  had  prevail- 
ed on  one  of  our  patients  to  call  him 
in.  We  were  sent  for  to  consult  with 
the  noted  Indiati  Doctor;  v/e  went,  but 
Boon  found  ourselves  under  the  neces- 
sity of  telling  him  he  was  a  quack,  im- 
postor and  scoundrel;  such  was  the 
ignorance  of  the  fellow,  and  the  impu- 
dence of  his  pretensions,  actually 
bearding  us  with  our  own  ignorance 
of  the  disease  of  our  patient!  The 
doctor,  however, kindiv  concluded  with 
an  offer  to  test  our  respective  merits,  by 
"each  taking  a  patient,  and  sec  whose 
Tvould  be  cured  first  I" — a  proposition 
which  we  less  kindly  declined. 

TH2R  RC  ORDER. 


OCLUl^BTJS: 


Haturday,  Nov.  17,  I832« 

I  HAVE  NO  TIME  FOR  STUDY. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  absurd 
idea  will  not  prevent  any  from  reading 
the    ThomsoDian   Recorder — that   its 
professed  patroDS  will  not  be  so  absorb 
ed    in   schemes  of  speculation,    buy- 
ing, Belling  and  getting  gain,  as    to 
prevent  them  from  giving  at  least  a 
moderate  dividend  of  their  attention  to 
the  important  facts  enrolled  on  its  pa- 
ges. "The  idea,"  eaith  an  elegant  wri- 
ter, *'  ahout  the  want  of  time  is  a  mere 
phantom.     Franklin  fuuod  time,  in  the 
midst  of  all  his  labois,  to  dive  to  the 
hidden  recesses  o^  philosophy,  and  to 
explore  the  untrodden  path  of  science. 
The  great  Frederic,  with  an  empire  at 
his  direction,  in  the  midst  of  war,  on 
the  eve  of  battles  which  were  to  decide 
the  fate  of  his  kingdom,  found  time  to 
revel  in  all  the  charms  of  philosophy 
ajid  intellectual  pleasures.  Buonaparte, 
with  all  Europe  at  hit  disposal ;  with 


kings  in  his  anti-chamber  begging  for 
vacant  thrones ,  with  thousands  of  men, 
ifhose  destini^^s  were  suspended  on  the 
brittle  thread  of  his  arbitrary  pleasure, 
had  time  to  converse  with  books.  Cib- 
sar,  when  he  had  curbed  the  spirits  of 
the  Roman  people,  and  was  thronged 
with  visitors  from  the  remotest  kio«>- 
doms,  found  time  for  intellectual  culti- 
vation. Every  man  has  time,  if  he  is 
careful  to  improve  it;  and  if  he  does  im- 
prove it  as  weU  as  he  might,  he  can 
reap  a  three-fold  reward. 

*<Let  mechanics,  then,  make  use  of 
the  hours  at  their  disposal,  if  they  want 
to  obtain  a  proper  influence  in  societv. 
They  are  the  life  blood  of  the  commu- 
nity ;  they  can,  if  they  please,  hold  in 
their  hands  the  destinies  of  our  repub- 
lic; they  are  numerous,  respectable, 
and  powerful ;  and  they  have  only  to  be 
educated  half  as  weil  as  other  profes- 
sions, to  make  laws  for  the  nation.^' 

The  eyes  of  the  nation  are  fixed  on 
the  farmers  and  mechanics.    Let  them 
every  where  cultivate  their  mental  fac- 
ulties.     So  great  revolutions   can  be 
effected  without  their  assent  and    ap- 
probration.      The  important  questions 
in  Vr'hich  the  health  and  lives  of  the 
community  are  most  deeply  interested, 
rest    with    them   for  decision.       The 
Thomson ian  system  of  medical  prac- 
tice specially  invites  their  attention. 
It  has  been  devised  and  promulgated 
with  a  special  design  of  advancing  the 
welfare  of  every  individual,  who  may 
have  opportunity  to  give  the  subject 
a  fair  investigation. 

If  any  complain  that  they  have  not 
time  to  study  Thomson's  books,  and 
make  themselves  acquainted  with  his 
system — let  them  examine  the  matter 
more  carefully.  M^hich  would  be  the 
most  economical  course;  to  enjoy  healh 
yonnelf,  with  your  little  family  imiling 
ronod,  or  for  some  one>  two»  or  three  of 
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you  to  be  Mck  aod  aoabl«  for  business, 
five  or  81^  months  in  a  year,  and  then 
to  have  a  heavy  doctor's  bill  to  payl 
That  would  cap  the  climax  of  your  af- 
flictions.     The  number  of  converts  to 
Tbomsonianistn    is  daily   and  rapidly 
increasing*    Multitudes  of  the  faculty 
are  ctKningc  overdyes,  many  such,  have 
belived  on  bim,  on  the  safety  and  eA- 
cacy  of  his  discoverics^thcy  flock  to 
the  botanical  standand.     vThe  Doc*« 
tors,"  says  an   intell  geat  gentleman 
of  Alabama,    **  have   continued  their 
persecutions  in  the  public   papers,  un- 
til t)iey  have  opened  their  own  eyes, 
and  begin  to  exclaim  at  their  oirn  fol- 
ly.   The  tvealthy  and  the  talented  have 
embraced    the    s^tem,    one    convert 
makes  one  or  two  more,  and  so  we  gain 
ground.*'  L.S. 


We  answer.  No !  Let  it  prate  on-^^r^ 
ror  delights  in  the  shade  of  ita  native 
obscurity.  When  once  detected,  it 
will  be  rejected  by  the  wise  and  good 
every  where.  We  have  some  where 
read  this  excellent  remark,  concern* 
ing  error,  *' If  time  has  not  given  it 
credit,  and  it  be  not  favored  by  gov- 
ernment, it  cannot  bear  tba  ^e  of  ex* 
amination.  Jleason  will  ultimately  di* 
rect  wherever  it  be  freely  exercised^ 
(^uery— -Would  not  the  foriqi^r  course 
of  medical  practice  be  banished  from 
society  in  a  short  time,  and  would  not 
the  botanical  practice  every  where  ob- 
tain, if  the  furmer  »«^as  not  patronised 
and  the  latter  opposed  by  government^ 

»L«  Y.  Mj» 


TRUTH  AND  ERROR. 

Falsehood  always  endeavors  to  wear 
a  veil.     When  an  iadividnal  professes 
to  have   the  knowiedge  of  a  certain 
remedy  to  cure  cancers,  consumptions, 
king's  evil,  epilepsy  and  the  like,  but 
is  under  a  solemn  injunction  to  keep  it 
a  profound  secret,and  never  make  a  dis- 
covery thereof  to  any  one,  I  have  learn- 
ed to  feel  confident  in  a  moment,  that 
that  person  is  either  a  knave  or  a  fool, 
or  he  has  been  imposed  on  himself  by 
some  such  character.    If  I  know  a  cer- 
tain remedy  for  a  dangerous  complaint, 
and  will  not  make  it  known  for  a  rea- 
sonable consideration,  I  am  virtually  a 
murderer:    But,  the  vanity  of  fools  to 
be  thought  wise,  impels  them  to  take  a 
deceptions  course,  and  the  love  of  gain 
induces  them  to  practice  mean  and  vul- 
gar artifices,to  impose  on  the  credulous 
for  private  advantage.     The  question 
may  be  asked,  should  we,  to  destroy 
these  errors  and  suppress  these  impo« 
•tog  speculations,  compel  it  to  silence? 


CHOLERA  ON  THE  WING. 
A  correspondent  observes,  "  DocT» 
Drake  has  affirmed,  without  any  hesi- 
tation, that,  **No  discovery  has  yet 
been  made,  what  can  be  the  cause  of 
such  a  pestilence,"  as  the  cholera.—- 
After  heartily  and  heavily  rejecting 
the  erroneous  and  whimsical  conjec- 
tures of  others,  behold  him  on  the  pin- 
nacle of  professional  elevation,  stand- 
ing tiptoe  on  the  gigantic  shoulders  of 
renowned  predecessors,  overlooks  all 
his  condign  compeers,  however  gradu- 
ated on  the  scale  of  medical  excellen- 
cy, and  with  some  new  optical  instru- 
ment, DISCOVERS  an  intitible  cholera 
cloud  of  invUible  insects,  with  busy 
hum  and  active  wing  and  eyes  that 
never  wink,  in  full  flight  from  old  Asia» 
across  an  ocean  of  many  thousand 
leagues,  and  with  a  more  daring  ad« 
venturous  spirit,  than  Columbus  e'er 
possessed,  without  vessel  or  compass, 
work  their  passage  west  of  the  Atlan- 
tic. He  imagines  these  animalcule^ 
or  little  unknown,  undiscovered,  uodis-^ 
eoverable,  itmnhiesy  must  be  of  th& 
gnat  or  *'musquetoc  family,**  which, 
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probably,  like  the  Iod^  lost  ten  tribes 
of  Israel,  naturaiists  must  liare  thought 
to  be  extiaet--^bot  they  have  recently 
revived,  and  are  determined  a^ain  to 
recover,  and  assume  their  proper  rank 
and  dignity  among  the  inaect  nations 
of  the  earth.     Whether,  some  illustri- 
ous personage,  with  a  wonder  work- 
ing  rod,  like  another  Mosies  convert- 
ing the  dust  of  Egypt  into  lice,   has 
transformed  the  sands  cf  Asia,  into  lit- 
tle, invinble,  pestfkjnce  gendering  in- 
sects, we  are  not  tully  informed.     The 
gigantic  strides  of  conjecture  and  phi- 
losophic dreams  might  rest  here !    But, 
***♦  PcHiaps  these  aerial  \i8itant8are 
a  race  of  anti-deluvians,  who  spread 
desolating  plagues    beyond  the  flood, 
and  for  their  murderous  inhuman  deeds, 
perished  in  the  general  deluge.     Hav. 
ing  done  a  locg  and   exemplary  pen- 
ance, in  purgatorial  fires,  after  a  lapse 
of  many  thousand  years,  reclaimed,  re- 
formed   by  discipline,  have  been    re- 
cusciated,  and  are  now  allowed  to  be- 
come a  legitimate  scourge  to  a  guilty 
world. 

We  may  inhale  innumerable  mil- 
lions of  these  poisonous,  invisible  and 
indivisible  angels  cf  death  at  every  in- 
spiration. Like  mariners  circumnav- 
igating the  globe,  tLey  may  navigate 
and  ciicumnavigate  the  whole  vascu- 
lar system,  sail'in  mighty  navias  thro' 
our  hearts,  lungs  and  livers — establish 
large  and  populous  colonies  in  some 
minute  capillaries — sit  on  august  and 
awful  thrones,  in  some  remote  unex* 
plored  regions  of  a  bum-bird's  eye.  la 
seasons  of  great  political  excitement 
when  comets  shake  their  horrifying 
fires  o'er  trembling  nations,  portentous 
of  approaching  war,  they  feel  a  com- 
etary  impulse,  and  scatter  desolation 
far  and  wide.  This  is  the  heroic  course 
of  the  most  valiant  and  war-ipakiag 


tribes — while  the  old  and  grey- headed, 
and  the  femftle  part  of  their  community 
remain  at  home  to  maintain  themselves 
and  little  ones,  and  provide  for  seasooe 
of  scarcity.  They  are  a  hardy  set  of 
villains — ^they  invaded  Moscow  in  the 
dead  of  winter,  and  rivaled  all  tie 
skill  and  bravery  of  Napoleon.  Tbev 
are  most  extraordinary  pilots  and  nar- 
igators,  not  varying  a  single  point,  or 
hair's  breadth,  for  the  stronsrest  J;cad 
winds,  or  long,  cold  winter  nights,  nor 
halting  a  moment  for  rest,  or  refresh- 
ment, unless,  some  of  the  officers  of  dis- 
tinction, straddle  a  moon-beam^  an! 
ride  at  the  head  of  some  grand  division. 
It  is  even  possible,  that,  like  fish  ia 
the  wide  sea,  eating  fish,  they  8ubsi> 
on  other  and  inferior  Fpecies  of  in- 
sects, smaller  than  themselves — liable 
also,  at  the  same  time  to  be  scoiir<^ed 
for  their  own  immoralities  and  impie- 
ties, by  a  race  of  beings,  as  much  ein^I- 
Icr  than  themselves  as  they  are  smal- 
ler than  human  kind.  As  mereury  is 
known  to  destroy  lice,  bugs,  worms  an<i 
various  kinds  of  insects,  we  are  not  sur- 
prised to  find  the  Doctor  recom mend- 
ing calomel  for  cholera.  Mercury  wi!. 
kill  the  gnats,  especially  if  he  would 
pinch  them  by  the  nape  of  the  neck, 
and  when  they  gape  open  their  mouthss, 
put  a  small  portion  down  their  throats- 
Remove  the  cause  and  the  effects  wili 
cease.  Kill  the  insects  and  cholera 
will  be  done  away.  Salivate  the  little 
rascals,  make  them  spit  up  the  poison 
and  they  might  become  harmless.  It 
is  probable  the  villains  are  some  of 
them  rabid,  occasioned  by  the  fatigues, 
hardships  and  starvation  of  the  voyag^e. 
The  doctor  may  have  taken  the  hint, 
so  as  to  allow  lobelia,  known  to  be  ex- 
cellent for  tlie  bite  of  mad  dogs,  and 
other  rabid  animals.  Upon  the  whole» 
Doctor  Drake's  fable  of  the  insects* 
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\>axi^  Dr.  Thomtoa'a  chicken  broth^ 
g-izard  and  all ! ! !  Dr.  do  not  be  an- 
gry. We  respect  your  talent3,  but  can 
not  be  the  dupei  of  your  folly.  When 
philosophers  -amuse  themselves  with 
trifles,  they  must  learn  to  be  content- 
ed, that  others,  in  turn,  should  amuse 
t}»eni»elves  in  laughing^  at  their  vain 
iina^ioatiOns.  "  .  P.  11. 


W.  EVERETT,  ys.  DRAKE  &  Co. 

The  sapient  editor  of  the  Collustra- 
tor,  in  a  violent  paroxysm  of  coUacta- 
tion,  a  species  of  phreoitia,  that  may 
have  been   occasioned    by  the  tooth- 
ache, has  made  »  resolute  attempt  to 
castigate  his  venerable  pkeceptor. — 
From  our  statement  of  his  case,  at  the 
first  glance  it  may  appear  complicated, 
but  the  accurate  observer  will  discover, 
that  the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  disease, 
seems  to  be  more /ally  confirmed.    Dr. 
Everett,  formerly  a  student  of  Dr. 
Drake,  makes  rather  a  lutiicrous  ap- 
pearance, we  must  confess,  in  his  un- 
ceremonious attack  upon  his  master, 
and  his  convoisive  struggle  to  cudgel 
roughly,  the  steam  practitioners  over 
his  shoulders. 

We  agree,  with  Dr.  Everett,  that, 
Dr.  Drake,  "  seems  to  be  vory  clever" 
in  admitting,  that  all  Thomsonian  rem- 
edies may  be  used  in  the  stage  of  col- 
lapse," in  cholera  patients,   "as  he 
would,  on  a  similar  principle,  a  dscoc- 
tiok  of  the  whole  materia  viedica;    for 
when  that  stage  takes  place,the  patient 
is  virtually  past  remciy."     We  shall 
let  the  remark  stand  unmolested,  as 
we  think  it  historically,  philosophically 
and  morally  correct,  and  heartily  des- 
pise all  ill-natured  criticism. 

The  restless  uneasy  pupil,  still  med- 
^\in%  with  bis  master's  business,  pro- 
ceeds to  say,  «*  The  treatment  of  the 
disease,  by  the  regydaxly  educated  phy- 
aicEANi,  has  b»en  by  stiuvlants  and 


purgatives,  and  of  course,''  yes,  sir,  this 
seems  quite  B&tural,  *\the  steam  doc- 
tors pursue  the  same  coarse,  so  far  as 
they  know,  and  claim  it  as  their  own.** 
But,8ir,  they^are  too  ignorant  to  resort 
tocalomel  and  jalap  and  other  drastic 
purgatives;  they  do  not  imitate  the 
lectured  regulars  in  that  point — they 
have  net  any  fellowship  in  the  purging, 
mercurialising  practice — so  far  from 
claiming  it  as  'their  own,  they  do  not 
even  affect  imitation.  The  student 
and  his  master,  if  willing  to  stand  or 
fall  together,  must  find  themselves  as- 
tride the  horns  of  a  dilema,  where  they 
do  not  appear  to  have  much  advantage 
over  the  steamers. 

Professor  Drake,  censures  the  Thom- 
sonian practice  as  too  stimulating  in 
the  incipient  stages  of  cholera,  but,  al- 
lows aromatic  camphorated  water,  and 
lobelia  tea,  all  stimulants.  He  allows, 
that  Thomsonian  remedies  are  well 
suited  to  the  collapsed  and  dying.  Dr» 
Everett  says,  **  The  treatment  of  the 
disease,  by  the  regularly  educated  phy- 
sicians, has  been  by  STiMULANTe.".^:^ 
The  steam  ^doctors,  he  represents,  as 
scenting  their  track,  obsequiously  at- 
tempting to  imitate  them :  "Steam  doc- 
tors," he  wantonly  afijrms,  "pursue 
the  same  course,  as  far  as  they  know/' 
All  this  is  very  kind  and  clever.  Our 
stimulating  course  is  all  right,  if  we 
could  shove  it  ahead  like  the  "  regu- 
larly educated  physician."  This,  "is 
certainly  worth  publishing."  If  by  our 
practice  we  deceive,  kill  and  destroy 
as  we  ^o,  and  keep  it  as  quiet  as  we 
can,  our  stimulating  scheme  is  in  its 
nature  orthodox.*  we  have  only  bor- 
rowed, adopted  and  pursued  the  iden- 
tical course  of  the  "regularly  educated 
physicians,  a<  far  at  toe  knote.^*  Had 
we  known  more,  we  might  have  beoa 
as  successful  in  the  work  of  death,  and 
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made  aa  alarming  RBPonTS,  to  terrify 
tbe  world,  at  the  illustrious  death  •deal- 
ing regular  mqddlc^,  we  so  servilely 
attempt  to  imitate.  Here,  would  be  a 
more  perfect  coincidence  of  ch.aracter, 
than  now  exists.  The  poor  steam  doc- 
tors, see  only  in  part,  but,  "any  fool 
can  go  and  do  likewise,"  "  as  far  as  he 
knows."  According  to  this  logic,  if  the 
steam  doctors  knew  as  much  as  tlie 
regularly  educated  physicians,  the 
world  tyould  soon  be  depopulated. — 
One  point  more,  and  we  will  endeavor 
to  be  quitting  tbe  qucrimonious,  quill- 
drivtng  flagilator  of  Dr.  Drake,  and  the 
**deciples  of  No.  6."  He  states,  '*  the 
report,  however,  tliat  the  eteam  doc- 
tora  have  been  generally  successful  in 
the  cholera,  has  originated  from  causes, 
but  too  easy  to  he  discovered."  This 
is  all  true,  irrefutably  true.  It  is  re- 
ported that  they  have  been  **  generally 
successful."  This  report  is  founded 
on  facts,  irrefragible  facts.  The  report 
is  g^enerali  is  substantiated  by  the  mort 
unequivocal  testimony.  The  causes  of 
these  reports,  are  allowed  to  be  gener- 
al, not  a  mere  local,  partial  story, 
batched  and  circulated  by  some  ill-na- 
tured, interested  individual,  for  some 
sinister  purpose:  No,  the  report  is 
general,  that  the  steam  doctors  have 
been  successful  in  cholera.  All  this  is 
«*very  clever;  but  Dr.  Everett  will 
suffer  us,  very  kindly  to  be  sure,  just 
to  advise  him  to  obtain  more  accurate 
information  on  the  whole  subject  em- 
braced in  his  communication,  before 
be  troubles  himself,  or  the  public  with 
bis  gratuitous  assumptions,  ex-o(Bcio. 

We  do  not  wish  to  tease  the  Doctor's 
patience,  but  we  wish  to  hold  him  by 
the  ear,  one  moment  longer.  Who  told 
bim,  that  the  cases  under  the  care  of 
steam  doctors,  *'  are  not  reported^^*  that 
**they  are  presumed  to  have  cured 
tbem"?  Wbo  has  presumed  ?  Who 
has  presumed  patients  to  be  cured, 
vrho  have  never  heard  the  report.^^ 
that  they  were  sick  1  •  miralUe  dictu !  V 
V/hat  a  "very  ehvpr*^  fabrication!-^ 
Wbeo  you  coodescend  to  give  us  an- 
other flagilation,  and  wc  are  sure  you 
are  so  "  very  clever,"  you  will  always 
be  willing  to  give  ns  the  rod,  when  you 
€«n  ^nd  an  opportunity  to  crowd  into 
jconpany ;  do  endeavor,  at  least,  to  es- 
cxcise  a  little  more  plain,  homespun, 


common  sense  consistency.  "We  are 
so  prone  to  imitation,  we  might  happi- 
ly "pursue  the  same  course."  Ye*, 
doctor,  "as  far  as  we  know"— and 
you  are  so  "  very  clever,"  yoa  would 
wink  at  the  sin  of  ignorance,  and  give 
it  as  easy  a  go-by  as  possible.  We  ask 
no  unreasonable  lenity  from  bis  placii 
hand.  At  parting,  wc  shall  make  no 
apology  for  saying,  abruptly,  you  li€. 
sir,  under  a  very  gross  mistake  !  \ ! 


LETTERS  RECEIVED. 

An  intelligent  correspondent  in  In- 
diana, under  date  of  October  25th,  ob- 
serves, *'  I  have  received  the  first  num- 
ber of  the  Thomsonian  Recorder,  and 
am  much  gratified  by  a  perusal  of  it. 
Nothing,  that  I  have  seen  upon  the  sub- 
ject, affords  more  heart-felt   satisfac- 
tion, than  the  determined   course  you 
are  pursuing."      State   patronage  he 
denominates  a ''Coat  of  mail."     JLec- 
tures,  diplomas  and  prejudices,   '■  tlf 
ponderous  armor  of  the  schools."     Ye' 
sailh  he,   "victory  is  certain  rvithout 
these.    Truth  is  amost  effeciive  weap* 
on.    If  well  directed,  it  must  ultimate- 
ly triumph,  and  mast  prostrate  all    the 
opposing  Goliahs.     They   may    «t.aV\r 
forth  with  majestic  strides,  in  aU    tbe 
scornfulness  and  disdain  of  a  great  and 
learned  quackery— they  may  be  cleter- 
mined  on  trampling'-  under  foot  all   op- 
nosition  to  their  views,  yet  ours  shall  b? 
the  grateful  task,  of  trying  to  amelio- 
rate tbe  miseries  and  distresses  of  tbe 
human  family.      No  fears  need  be  en- 
tertained from  the  missiles  of  envy.— 
The  result  of  the  conQict   must    ulli- 
mately  be  in  our  favor.      Already,  the 
benign  inHuence  of  the   Thomsonias 
system  of  medical  practice,  seems  to 
be  gaining  ground  rapidly  in  our  part 
of  Indiana.      Wishing  you  may  meet 
with  much  encouragement,   you   may 
depend  on  my  best  exertioits. 

Another  correspondent,  a  regular 
bred  physician,  from  tbe  college  of 
Philadelphia,  now  resident  of  Georgia, 
has  addressed  us  by  letter,  under  date 
of  October  22 — be  observes,  '*I  have 
by  some  fortunate  circumstance  ob- 
tained Samuel  Thomson *8  patent  ri^fat 
of  the  botanical  system  of  practice v»- 
Having  engaged  in  it  accordingly,  I 
have  from  tbe  experience  obtained,  be- 
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<3ome  much  pleased  with  it.  I  believQ 
it  tobeablessing  that  o4ig>btto  be  difTu-' 
sed  throughout  every  enlightened  coua- 
try,  where  its  wonderful  utility  is  like 
to  be  approbated.  Since  I  hare  been 
id  possession  of  the  right,  I  have  Lad 
i  t  in  my  power  to  do  much  for  the  char- 
acter of  the  practice,  in  a  number  of 
families;  and  they  have  been  much 
pleased  with  it.  The  practice  I  believe 
is  looked  upon  as  Calculated  tp  be*  of 
as  much  bfiloefit  to  the  community  gen- 
e rally,  as  any  discovery  now  known, 

—  O.E. 

Our  cor  respond  en  t  from  Hamilton, 
Jbio,  observes,  '♦The  principles  and 
practice  of  the  Thomsonian  system  are 
idvancing  here.  May  the  time  soen 
L'onje  when  all  men  and  women  will 
3ccome  their  own  priests,  physicians 
ind  lawyers — when  self-government, 
•qiial  rights  and  moral  phylosophy  will 
:ake  the  place  of  all  popular  crafts  of 
irery  description.  R.  H. 


The  following  extract  is  from  a  let- 
cr  dated  Liberty  Hill,  Kershaw  Dts- 
rict,  S.  Carolina,  Feb.  11,  18S2.  It 
3  from  the  pea  of  the  talented  patriot- 
c  statesman  &  physician.  Dr.  Robert 
I.Montgomery.    It  was  originally  ad- 

[rcssed  to   the  Rev.   Wm.  Carlisle 

rUe  contents  of  the  letter  have  been 
firwarded  to  us  by  R.  Ferris8,  Esq.  of 
Vinsborongb,  enclosed  in  a  communi- 
ation  bearing  date  Oct.  19th,  1932. 

Mr.  Carlisle  prefaces  the  letter  by 
he  following  remarks  :  "The  circum- 
tances  that  gave  rise  to  the  publica- 
Ion  of  the  following  letter,  were  these, 
)r.  Montgomery  applied  to  me  for  a 
]borasonian  family  right,  he  pledged 
imself  to  report  his  opinion  of  the  sys- 
2m  as  soon  as  he  siiould  have  opportu- 
ity  of  fairly  testing  it.  A  request  be- 
ig  sent  to  him  by  the  Thomsonians  for 
Hat  purpose — the  following  letter  is 

is  reply,"  after  an  interestiogdetail  of 
is  patriotism  and  public  services,  in 
onclusion  he  adds ;  "su^ce  it  to  say, 
lat  Dr.  3Iontgomery*s  opinion  of  any 
?8tem  is  of  more  importance  than  the 
pinion  of  a  thousand  self-interested 
bysicians,  whose  object  is  to  keep  the 
eople  in  ignorance  of  the  nature  of 
iseasc  and  consequently  of  the  mode 
Qd  manner  of  performing  cures,'' 

12 


The  Jollouring'  U  the  ieittr  refered  to^ 
•  Geutlemen«-I  received  your  letter 
on  the  10th  ult.  and  en  the  evening  it 
came  to  band,  was  severely  attacked 
with  the  cholera  morbus,  which  preven- 
ted a  more  early  answer.    You  request 
my  opinion  on  theThomsonian  practice 
of    medicine,  and   inquire  something 
•  con<%rning  my  medical  studies,  previ- 
ous to  ray  adopting  the  botanic  prac- 
.  tice.     I  will  with  pleasure  endeavor  to 
satisfy  your  inquirifs^  in  as  brief  a 
manner  as  I  am  able.     It  will  perhaps 
be  the  most  satisfactory  course  to  give 
a  short  history  of  my  medical  life,  then 
my  reasons  for  adopting  the  new  prac- 
tice niay  appear  in  a  more  convincing 
light.     A^erl  had   finished  my  colle- 
giate education  in  the  years  1794-5  & 
6,  I  proceeded  to  the  study  of  medi- 
cine in  Colombia,  S.  Carolina,  under 
the  tuition  of  Drs.  Montgomery  &  Hen- 
ricks,  both  students  of  the  Rushe&n 
school;      After   this,   I    attended   the 
medical  lectures  in  Philadelphia,  given 
^y  5"'   **^«PPer,  Rush,   Woodhouse 
and  Barton.    Having  attended  t\ie  reg- 
ular course  of  lectures  under  these  pro- 
fessors, they  adjudged  me  entitled  to  a 
diploma,  for  my  medical  knowledge, 
yet  it  was  contrary  to  the  rules  of  the 
institution  to  give  me  one,  unless  I  went 
through  another  course;    my  finances 
would  not  aamit  of  it  at  that  time,  and 
I  never  obtained  a  diploma.     After  mv 
return  from  Philadelphia,  I  fell  imme- 
diately into  practice,  bur  quickly  found, 
that  the  theory ^  however  beautiful   it 
might  appear,  would  by  no  means  apree 
with  the  practice.    I  entered  the  prac- 
tice  with  all  the  ardor  that  it  is  possi- 
ble  for  any  young  physician  to  possess. 
*-very  leisure  moment  was  employed  in 
perfecting  my  knowledge  of  the  science 
of  medicine;  and  I  flattered  myself  that 
I  was  as  successful  in  my  practice,  as 
niycotemporaries:  my  prospects  were 
flattering  and  my  practice  lucrative  for 
fourteen  or  fiaeen  year».  I  then  became 
weaned  of  the  practice,  and  during  the 
latter  part  of  my  time,  have  given  it 

J^il!";? "  f ''  T''?^*'^,>  tte*tnt«Mi. 
ties  of  a  friend.  I  couW  do  no  better 
than  to  pity  their  distress.  You  would 
here  inquire,  what  it  was  that  could  in- 
duce me  to  relinquish  a  gainful  prac- 
tice, and  adopt  a  system  of  yesterday— 
to  leave  the  old,  beaten  track  for  on© 
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newly  opened  ?  J  answer,  because'  the 
maiThff  to  point  the  way  to  proceed,  in 
>the  old  practice,  were  fallacious  and 
not  to  be  depended  on  when  life  was 
at  stake.  Here  I  would  candidly  ask 
the  candid  physician,  if  he  has  not  of- 
ten been  deceived,  in  the  symptoms  of 
disease,  when  flattering  himself  with 
the  prospect  of  the  speedy  recovery  of 
his  patient,  when  he  left  him,  perhaps 
at  evening— othe  next  visit,  perhaps 
the  next  morning,  found  him  breath- 
ing his  last?  you  beheld  him  surroun- 
ded by  weeping  friends,  because  they 
viewed  him  departing  to  his  long  home. 
In  such  circumstances,  humanity  sick- 
ens and  anxiously  inquires,  ^^  Is  there 
BO  relief  from  disease  and  premature 
death?"  The  answer  is  to  be  found  in 
the  botanic  practice.  But,  is  this  prac- 
tice infallible?  Does  it  never  fail? 
Yes,  it  may  fail,  has  failed,  and  will 
.fail,  in  a  number  of  cases.  It  has 
and  will  fail,  of  course,  when  the  vital 
spark  .is  nearly  extinct,  when  the  pow- 
ers of  life  are  destroyed  by  disease,  or 
when  the  condition  of  the  patient  is 
such  that  there  is  not  any  thing  re- 
maining for  the  medicine  to  act  upon. 
'Medicine  cannot  act  on  a  dead  body, 
though  it  be  ever  so  active.  At  such 
a  crisis,  this  practice,  es  every  other, 
will  moat  assuredly  fail :  yet,  in  the 
midst  of  all  these  failures,  the  new 
practice  will  have  a  decided  superior- 
ity over  every  other  mode  of  cure  yet 
known  by  man.  I  find  by  experience 
in  my  family,  and  among  my  friends, 
who  have  used  the  medicine  as  direc- 
ted, that  in  fevers,  it  generally  relieves 
the  patient  in  twenty-four  hours,  and 
oAen  in  less  time.  A  number  of  cases 
in  my  own  family,  that  have  been  as 
violent  as  any  under  the  old  practice, 
which  required  three  or  four  weeks, 
befors  they  were  able  to  leave  their 
hed,  yet  by  the  Thomsonian  practice, 
these  have  been  I'elieved  in  the  short 
time  ahrcady  stated.  This  practice, 
under  my  dii;ectioa  has  triumphed  over 
an  ascites,  or  dropsy  of  the  abdomen, 
in  which  the  old  practice  had  labored 


in  vain.  The  bite  of  a  rattle-snak;, 
on  one  of  the  family,  accompanid 
with  violent  pain,  was  freed  from  al 
pain  in  less  than  ten  minutes,  and  the 
swelling  of  the  foot  and  leg  was  be; 
trifling.  In  myself,  a  violent  attad 
of  rheumatism  and  cholera  morbus 
both  yielded  to  the  botanic  applies 
tions.  Another  fact  is  worthy  of  ly 
tice ;  your  patient  does  not  suffer  t- 
great  debility,  by  a  course  of  the  dc 
practice,  that  commonly  takes  place 
in  the  old.  The  natural  functions  an 
soon  restored  to  their  former  Wgo: 
The  patient  forgets  that  he  was  ski 
Do  you  wish  me  to  account  for  this?  I 
is  easily  done — there  is  not  that  pios 
tration  of  strength  by  depleting  rer^ 
dies  in  the  new,  as  in  the  old  praclk 
Another  reason  why  the  same  degT« 
of  debility  is  not  induced,  is  that^ 
medicine  used  is  in  harmony  with:' 
powers  of  life ;  hence  it  is,  that,  dt 
the  operation  of  the  Thomsonian  rc:| 
edies,  the  patient  feels  invigorated  u 
cheerful.  One  other  fact  which  giJ 
the  new  a  decided  advantage  over  d 
old  practice,  is  that  the  remedies  ai 
the  same  in  all  cases  that  can  possil 
occur,  the  object  is  uniform,  viz:  T 
restoration  of  the  natural  heat  as 
a  primitive  vital  property,  hence 
practising  physician, acting  with, 
tolerable  degree  of  common  discrcti* 
cannot  err  materially  in  administeru 
the  remedies :  He  is  not  liable  to  do 
irrepairable  injury  to  his  patieni.- 
This  is  not  the  case  with  the  old  [»n 
tice:  How  often  have  we  witne-v 
with  grief,  the  baneful  effects  of  ict 
icine  on  the  constitution  of  tho  patiet 
Where  is  the  physician  that  will  i* 
acknowledge  that  his  medicine  has  2^ 
ten  operated  in  a  dilScrcnt  manner  thtJ 
he  had  expected,  and  that  his  paud 
was  worse  from  the  use  thereof. 

A  Brown,  a  Bush  and  others  ba^ 
declared  firmly  their  belief  in  the  ui 
ty  of  disease,  and  the  unity  of  cui4 
Doct^  TliooisoD  joins  them  in  the  t)i 
lief,  and  practices  precisely  on  tlv 
principle.      Away,  then,  with  yi^ 
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thousand  diseases,  and  your  thousand 
jremedies^  and  adopt  that  system  of 
practice  tbfti  IB  both  safe  and  salutary 
fo  linan. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  add,  another 
reason  which  makes  the  Thomsonian 
practice  valuable,  and  that  is  its  sim- 
plicity ,  or  its  plain,  natural  adoption 
to  the  illiterate,  untutored  part  of  the 
human  family.  The  poor  and  illiter- 
ate require  the  attention  of  the  hu- 
mane and  benevolent  in  all  countries, 
'and  such  are  the  most  numerous  class 
in  society*.  To  such,  the  Thomsonian 
practice  holds  out  the  helping  hand,  to 
snatch  them  from  pain  and  death,  and 
Bucb  he  invites  to  a  participation  of  its 
benefits. 

These  are  some  of  the  consid^ra- 
tions  which  have  determined  itty  judg- 
ttnent  to  die  botanic  practice  of  medi- 
cine. I  am  fully  confident  that  who- 
ever will  give  it  a  fair  trial  will  re- 
joice at  the  success. 

I  am  respectfully  yours,  &c. 

RoBEST  D.  MoNTGOMEEY. 

It  appeatfi  that  the  medical  faculty 
in  Alabama,  not  having  sufficient  con- 
iidence  in  their  own  merits  and  'repu- 
tation with  the  people,  hava  taken 
■sanctuary  under  the  wine  of  legisla- 
tive provision,  for  exclusive  and  mo- 
nopolizing  j)rivilegcs,  hostile  to  the 
unalienable  rights  nnd  high  preroga- 
tives of  a  free  community.     Wc  re- 
joice that  their  craft  begins  to  wane. 
•    An  intelligent  correspondent  of  Madi- 
son Co.  observes  under  date  of  Oct. 
28 .   The  members  of  our  legislature 
will  start  to-morrow  for  the  seat  of 
government:   They  will  carry  with 
ihom  filleen  hundi^  names  from  tJus 
Co,  who  petition  for  the  repeal  of  the 
medical  law.     Many  of  the  people  ia 
this  section  of  the  country'  are  flying 
from  the  regular  doctors,  as  readily 
as  a  flock  of  birds  from  the  shot  of  the 
fowler. 

• 

A  correspondent  at  St.  Louis,  under 
datQ  of  Oct.  11,  gives  us  the  following 


interesting  intelligence :  ^'Taking  the 
country  with  the  town  practice,  we 
have  administered  to  more  than  a  thou- 
sand patients,  and  many  of  them  of  the 
worst  kind  of  chronic  and  badly  atten- 
ded diseases ;  many  were  cured  of  their 
sicknesses,  but  by  the  mercurial  treat-- 
ment,  a  far  worse  disease  was  deeply 
rooted  in  their  ruined  systems — ^in  th^ 
situation  many  applied  tous  for  relief  • 
as  the  dernier  resort ;  and  we  ave  hap- 
py to  say,  that  with  the  ajid  of  the  bo^ 
tanic  system^ relief  was  given. 

"  There  has  been  an  unusual  prev- 
alency  of  bowel  complaints— A  diar- 
rhoea has  prevailed  through  the  coun- 
try during  the  past  summer  and  fall, 
thus  far.      The  cholera  morbus  has 
had  a  more  universal  spread,  and  been 
attended  with  severer  symptoms  Uian 
I  have  ever  known  before.    In  many 
instances  it  might  have  been  rank^ 
with  the  malignant  cholera:  the  pre« 
monitory  symptoms  were  the  samer 
the  collapsed  stage  wore  the  same  ap- 
pearance :  the  asphyxia  or  last  stage 
was  the  same:  in  many  cases,  the  re- 
'  suit  was  the  same  as  in  the  most  ter- 
rifying cases  of  the  epidemic  cholera,, 
attended  with  cramps  and  various  dis* 
tressing    spasmodic   afiections.       Ia 
short  it  was  the  same,  the  name  only 
excepted.     Some  called  it  the  cholera, 
some  contradicted.     While  the  doctcnrs 
disagreed  and  waited  for  the  calonieL 
and  opium  and  ice  water  to  operate,. 
(^ij-ihe  patient  Hed-J^    A  consider- 
able number  were  attended  from  our 
shop,  and  immediate  relief  given  Ia 
every  case,  though  some  labored  un- 
der the  most  disadvantageous  circum- 
stances,   yet,    to  the  power    of  the 
botanic  practice,  ihatj  ^ith  all  other 
diseases,   has  yielded  to  its  faithful 
application. 


INNOVATORS. 

Our  readers  are  many  of  them  aware 
that  from  the  time  Dr.  Thomson  made 
his  discoveries  and  published  them  to 
the  world,  there  were  individuals  who 
were  fully  convineod  of  the  truth  anut 
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importance  of  his  system  of  medicine. 
Among  these  was  one  Elias  Smithy  a 
clerical  camejiony  a  religionist  of  all 
professions.     Smith  availed  himself  of 
several  years  instruction  by  Dr.Thora- 
son,  and  proceeded  to  publish  a  small 
medical    work,    which    he    intended 
.fihould  supersede  the  labors  of  his 
master.     His  pecuniary  circumstan- 
ces we  understand y have  always  been, 
and  are  ever  like  to  remain  such,  as 
to  preclude  the  doctor  from  any  pecu- 
niary redress,  to  which  he  might  con- 
sider himself  entitled,  either  for  his  in- 
trusion on  bis  legal  priviJeges,or  on  a- 
ny  other  consideration.  The  doctor  has 
been  nnfortunate  and  disappointed  in 
his  agents,  and  his  rights  have  been 
iavaded  and  his  system  abused ;  either 
by  such  as  did  not  understand  it,  or 
understanding  it,  wished  to  advance 
their  own  personal  fame  and  interef^t, 
by  putting  him  down.    Among  the  ar- 
rant adventures  for  medical  fame  and 
pecuniary  advantages,  connected  with 
their  stupendous  projects  of  authorship 
and  speculation,  we  notice  David  Rod- 
g^rs,  Charles  Miles,  Joseph  Baker  and 
Horton  Howard.     We  intend  nothing 
of  a  review  of  their  various  publica- 
tions just  now — suffice  it  to  say,  they 
have  dishonored  their  venerable  mas- 
ter.    Literary  pilfering  has  become 
extremely  fashionable.     Thomson  is 
tlie  foundation  of  the  works  mentioned. 
To  evade  the  operation  of  the  patent 
law,  and  work  their  way  safely  along, 
they  have  takea  some  devious  paths, 
some  of  which  we  should  not  be  fond 
to  follow.     The  public  need  not  be 
imposed  on  by  purchasing  books,  or 
rights,  that  might  bewilder  their  minds,, 
rather  than  enlighten.     All  valuable 
discoveries  in  the  curative  department,, 
that    accord    with  the    Thomsonian 
system,  will  be  carefully  committed  to 
the  pages  of  the  Recorder.     All  use- 
ful information  can  be  obtained  thro' 
this  niedium,without  purchasing  books 
and  rights  that  leave  you  destitute  of 
genuine  perfection  in  the  knowledge 
pf  the  original  system  of  practice* 


AN  APOLOGY. 
An  oplogy  is  tiue  to  our  readers,  for 
an  illiberal  reflection,  that  nadvertant- 
ly  found  its  ^vay  into  the  i2d  form,^of 
the  first  number  of  the  ThomsooiazK 
Recorder.      Haste,   inattention,  and 
shuffling  of  editorial  scripts  and  scraps, 
among  many  hands,  and  a  combina- 
tion of  a  number  of  incidents,  uninter- 
esting in  detail,  resulted  in  its  appear- 
ance on  page  16,  No.  1,  Vol.  L      We 
do  not  intend  that  any  censorious  sec- 
tarian slang,  shall  ever  pollute  our 
pages.     We  resign  the  whole  arena  of 
religious  controversy,  to  the  regular 
champions  of  theological  wrangling. 
We  hail  the  wise,  the  virtuous  and  the 
good  of  every  name,  as  our  friends,, 
and  determine  cordially  to  reciprocate 
every  token  of  good  will,  and  not  to 
indulge  a  spirit  of  unamiable  hostility 
to  any.     Doct.  Thomson,,  havmg  no- 
ticed the  card  and  comment,  wishes  ta 
have  it  distinctly  understood,,  that  he 
has  no  fellowship  with  any  thing  re- 
sembling the  persecution  of  a  whole 
sect,  for  the  offbnce  of  an  individual, 
or  with  a  schema  of  connecting  reli- 
gious debates,  or  ill-natured  reflections 
on  any  sect,  on  account  of  the  peciil- 
iarity  of  their  religious  tenets,  with  a 
work,  designed  to  promote  his  system 
of  medicine..     So  chaste  a  sentiment 
has  the  sanction  of  every  candid  read- 
er.    The  patronage  and  friendship  the 
Doctor  has  received  from  that  intelli- 
gent inoffensive  people,  would  be  sad- 
ly requited,  by  indulging  the  pen  of 
slander,  or  even  a  distant  intimation  of 
ill  will  to  be  blazoned  in  a  worl^  that 
cordially  invites  their  support, 

H.  HOWARD  AND  OTHERS. 

All  modern  discoveries  in  the  treat-> 
ment  of  diseases,  that  carry  any  con- 
vincing evidence  of  being  useful,  we 
design  to  collect  and  publish  as  fast  as 
practicable.  No  man  need  to  pur- 
chase at  an  extravagant  rate,the  works 
of  Horton  Howard,  or  of  any  other 
man,  with  a  view  to  the  obtaining  such 
information.    Mr.  Howard  has  men* 
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tioned  in  his  works,  several  artiiiled, 
the  growth  bf  our-  own  country,  but 
none  we  apprehend  that  have  not  been 
mentioned   by  others,   whose   books 
are  easily  obtained  at  one  fourth  the 
price.     He  has  given  a  number  of  en- 
gravings to  represent  agrimoay,  milk- 
weedy  pleurisy  root^  mttlewoed,  wild 
senna>  ladies'  alipper^ yellow  pucco^n, 
bowman  root)  lobelia^  white  pond  lilly, 
in  ail  24  pictuies,  printed  with  wood- 
ten  types,  but  tolerably  well  executed. 
*rhe  design  is  to  give  assistance  in  dis- 
covering with  more  certainty  the  arti- 
cle he  directs  you  to  use.     This  is  all 
well  enough:    But  any  person  that* 
eould  not  find  out  lobelia,  cayenne, 
bay  berry,  rattle-root  or  scunk  cabboge, 
without  a  picture  to  represent  it,  would 
not  be  a  very  safe  person  to  trust  in 
the  administration  of  medicine.  How- 
ever, these  representations  are  not  en- 
tirely useless:  At  any  rate  they  serve 
a  valuable  purpose  to  enlarge  the  size 
and  price  of  a  book,  and  sometimes  to 
help  the  anxious  enquirer  at  a  dead- 
lift.     With  a  tongue-pads  skill  he  can 
say  much  about  a  trifle.    He  has  quite 
a  tinge  of  the  bookmakers  crafl.  £very 
thing  contained  in  the  book  of  real  im- 
portance to  the  common  reader,  might 
be  reduced  to  the  size  of  an  almanack. 
His  piece  on  anatomy,  however  ex* 
pensively  it  might  have  been  obtain- 
ed, however  well  written  it  may  be, 
jand  we  feel  no  disposition  to  be  find- 
ing fault,  yet  it  must  be  conceded, 
that  a  very  small  portion  of  those  cit- 
izens, for  whose  us©  it  is  professedly 
intended,  can  receive  much  benefit  by 
it.    The  reason  is  obvious,  the  subject 
and  the  language  are  too  strange,  for 
common  capacities  fully  to  understand. 
Technical  terms  arc  not  familiar  to 
them.    They  cannot  feel  a  deep  inter- 
est in  reading  it.    It  is  a  dry  obscure 
subject.     It  does  not  direct  them  in 
the  cure  of  disease.      To  this  their 
minds  will  be  mostly  incUaed. 

The  class  of  readers,  for  whose  use 
thsse  volumns  have  been  wriUeny  rare- 
ly incline  to  go  into  the  study  d^apa* 


tomical  science,  or  plunge  into  the  ab- 
struse investigations  of  physiology. 

Our  author  endeavors  to  excite  a  be- 
lief  that  kis^  is  a  new  and  greatly  im- 
proved system  of  botanic  medicine: 
But  in  what  new  discoveries  are  these 
claims  te  public  confidenee  founded? 
The  work  contains  some  few  addition- 
al articles  in  the  remedial  department. 
To  these  he  adds  a  number  of  com- 
pounds. Some  of  these  appear  to  us 
of  very  trivial  importance.  Most  of 
them  have  been  long  known  and  liber- 
ally used  by  many  physiciaas.  The 
world  abounds  witli  recipes..  Such 
things  as  are  known  to  be  really  use- 
ful, and  many  that  have  not  found 
their  way  into  his  book,  nor  head,  wo 
intend  to  publish,  either  in  the  Recor- 
der, or  in  a  separate  work,  as  shall  be 
thought  most  beneficial  for  our  patrons 
and  for  the  world.  Many  such  things 
will  be  occasionlly  inserted  in  this 
work,  as  we  pass  along. 

Mr.  Howard  tries  hard  to  follow 
Thomson,  as  near  as  ho  possibly  can,- 
and  evade  the  lash  of  the  civil  law. 
All  who  avail  themselves  of  Thom-" 
son's  plan  of  curing  disease,  and  as- 
sume disguise,  and  sail  under  false' 
colors  are  easily  detected.      Smith, 
Rodgers,  Miles,  Baker  and  Howard 
have  all  been  compelled  from  the  na- 
ture and  eircu  Distances  of  the  case,  to  • 
resort  to  this  disingenuous  course.—*  • 
They  talk  much  and  effect  but  little. 
We  speak  with  the  utmost  candor. — 
They  may  occasionally  hit  on  some 
auxiliary  remedy,  suited  to  some  pe- 
culiar form  of  disease,  that  may  be  a 
useful  appendage  to  a  course  of  medi- 
cine in  such  a  peculiar  circumstance, 
but  to  abrogate  or  improve  Thomson^s 
course  of  medicine,  is  to  desert  the  new 
botanical  cause,  and  turn  our  backs 
upon  a  reformation,  that  has  restored 
the  health  and  saved  the  lives  of  thou- 
sands.    Of  this  fact  we  can  never 
doubt,  for  we  have  it  abundantly  con- 
firmed, by  repeated  testimony  from 
Mr.  Howard— yes,  line  upon  line. — 
Reformerlr  and    innovators  may  ba 
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multiplied,  but  we  shall  not  abandon  the 
enterprise.  We  are  believers  in  the 
Tbomsenian  scheme  of  medical  doc- 
trines and  practices,  in  relation  to  dis- 
ease, and  determine  to  pursue  the  re- 
sistless course  that  reason,  facts,  expe- 
rience and  observation  point  out,  as 
paramount  to  the  whole  tribe  of  ambi- 
tious and  daring  adventurers  in  the 
paths  of  innovation.  Thomsonianism 
is  the  basis  of  the  plans  adopte  j  '^y 
these  sioaHDpv  it  the  ranks  of  modern 
scriblett  au^  book-makers.    They  may 


flounce  like  a  deiuA 


'a  caainea  lo  a  mi^  ^• 


1 


^j  luvjk,  out  can  never  break  away, 
without  huge  pieces  of  the  original 
granite  hanging  to  their  chain. 

Eiias  Smith  first  pilfered  his  book 
from  the  instruction  he  received  from 
Thomson.    He  has  wantonly,  wickedly 
and   repeatedly  insulted,  vilified  and 
abused  his  master.    He  appears  to  be  a  j 
Atran^r  to  the  nature  of  moral  obliga- 
tion, and  basely  spurns  at  all  the  laws 
of  honor,  justice  and  propriety.    The 
statutes  of  the  country  and  the  precepts 
of  heaven  have  not  availed  to  restrain 
the  madness  of  the  prophet.     Ingrati- 
tude to  his  master  is  blazoned  in  the 
whole  tenor  of  his  conduct.    His  follow- 
ers are  good  at  imitation.     As  Smith 
pilfered  his  book  from  Thomson,  even 
80  Howard,  Baker  &  Co.  have  rifled  the 
pages  of  Thomson  and  Smith;  but,  like 
the  disasters  that  sometimes  attend  the 
midnight  pilferer,  they  have  greatly  dis- 
pelled their  goods  in  their  flight   and 
zealous  attempts  at  concealment.  How* 
ard  has  displayed  more  ingenuity  than 
all  the  little  band  combined.     But  he, 
with  all  his  pompous  presciptions,  sys- 
tem  of  anatomy  and  pretty  pictures, 
without  Thomson's  course  op  medi- 
ciKE-CO  precisely,  or  at  least  virtually 
pursued,  without  adopting   the  same 
principles  of  practice,  would  be  unavail- 
ing for  the  removing  of  d  isease.   Thom- 
son's course,  is  of  itself  all-efficient  in 
its  operatioDf  and  has  and  will  succeed, 
when  and  where  all  other  prescriptions 
disap^int  our  hopes  and  oflcn  alarm 
our  fears.    All  professions  of  any  radi- 
cal improvement  in  Thomson's  botani- 
cal system  of  practice  is  preposterous. 
His  system  of  practice  is  a  unit.    The 
unity  of  diiveapo  onee  ellmitted,  his  sys- 
tem ii  ^sUbtisiied }  fin*  /t  has  stood  the 
test  of  «xperioTice»  survived  the  atorma 


of  implacable  persecutions,  has  made  a 
surreptitious,  evasive  circumlocutory 
course  indispojisable,  to  every  drivel- 
ling aspirant,  who  would  sdpplani  the 
venerable  father  of  medical  reformation 
or  rival  his  dear-bought  honest  fame. 

HowAKB  without  Thomson  is  not  a 
reformer.  As  far  as  he  attempts  ta 
adopt  his  system  of  practice  and  evadtf 
observation,  he  lurks  alon"-  »  Wanderer 
in  the  ranks  of  reformation;  bewilder- 
ed,.like  a  cat  in  a  strange  garret.  How- 
ard ism,  withoift  Thomsonism  is  only 
•  •■^••Mo  ^4r  reciDCi  aJud  pve^c'tipt^ne^ 

gleaned  from  various  a.^^  precanous 
sources.  It  is  in  fact  a  body,  witm/w. 
the  soul  of  reformation.  Compared 
\fitb  the  simplicity  of  oar  great  reform- 
er, it  is  complicated  and  tedious,  and 
abounds  with  that  uncertainty  that  has 
so  long  degraded  the  profession,  and 
from  which  the  New  Guide  is  intended 
to  effect  a  universal  emancipation.  Hie 
improvements,  as  he  calls  them,  are  aH 
intended  as  a  blow  at  the  root  of  Thom- 
son's reformation,  to  make  way  to  brings 
his  own  books  into  market.  The  love 
of  money  lays  at  the  root  of  this  evil. 
The  sale  of  his  hooks  brings  gain  to  the 
author.  Thomson's  discoveries'are  eve- 
ry where  becoming  popular.  The  cry 
of  reformation  and  improvement  has  an 
imposing  influence,  with  such  as  have 
not  examined  into  the  merits  of  the 
cause.  HowAHD  without  Thomson 
can  be  of  little  use  to  any  body,  more 
than  a  number  of  other  works  we  could 
mention,  that  are  much  more  easily  ob- 
tained. 

Those  who  purchase  of  him  will  have 
to  pay  dear  for  their  whistle.  Those 
who  judge  tiie  value  of  a  thing,  by  the 
bulk  and  weight  of  it,  of  the  value  of 
books,  by  the  number  of  pages  and  the 
quantity  of  paper,  type,  ink  and  little 
pictures  ihey  contain,  may  be  his  mark 
for  a  trade.  We  value  Thomson's  New 
Guide :  It  is  but  a  small  book :  The  last 
edition  has  some  valuable  additions.--- 
Like  the  everlasting  gospel,  though  it 
bo  but  a  little  book,  yet  it  contains 
much  in  a  small  compass.  Yea,  it  con- 
tains that,  without  the  knowledge  of 
which,  all^our  medical  knowledge  would 
be  of  little  use,  more  than  the  old  anti- 
qnatcd  forma  of,  pvaotioe,  that  Imve  for 
ages,  poisoned^  and  deatmyfld  a  large 
proportion  of  the  human  faoiily* 
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N.  B.  An  improveracQt  made  by  Eli- 
as  Smith,  is  that  he*  calls  Thomson's 
lobelia,  the  <*  plant  of  renown."  The 
«anie  thing,  but  a  new  name.  This  is 
the  course  of  both  Smith  and  Howard 
faijriv  exemplified. 

xnomson's  No.  6,  which  is  a  tincftare 
of  myrrh  and  cayenne ;  1  pound  of  the 
former  to  two  ounces  of  the  latter,  in 
1  ^fallen  of  brandy  or  high  wines :  How- 
ard alters  it,  and  takes  12  ounces  of 
myrrh,  and  puts  in  1  ounce  of  the  bal* 
earn  of  fir  and  k  an  ounce  of  nutmegs« 
to  1  gallon  of  liquor,  and  calls  it  acorn- 
pound  tincture  of  myrrh.  Hero  is  the 
same  medicine,  with  a  new  name.  The 
alteration  is  an  unnatural  combination, 
and  has  nothing  of  phamaceutical  in- 
genuity about  it. 

Thomson's  nerve  powder,  which  is 
simply  tlie  lady's  slipper,  acknowledg- 
ed by  all  the  raculty  to  be  a  valuable 
medicine,  and  one  of  the  best  nervines 
in  the  mtUeria  mediea ;  Howard  mixes 
« little  ginseng  and  nutmegs,  and  ealls 
it  a  nervine  compound.  His  an ti -spas- 
modic tincture,  is  Thomson's  prescrip- 
tion a  little  modified,  but  the  materials 
of  the  medicine  are  the  same.  The  pla- 
giarism of  oar  copvist  is  notorious,  but 
he  gives  a  mangled  imitation  of  the  ori- 
ginal. We  have  not  any  doubt,  but  that 
by  his  address,  artifice  and  intrigue,  he 
may  coax  many  away  from  the  "Simpli- 
city there  is  in  Thomson.  His  anti- 
dyspeptic,  or  restorative  bitters,  from 
the  recipe  of  Dr.  Wells,  we  give  as  a 
specimen  of  what  he  has  done,  also  as  a 
pledge  of  our  fidelity  to  our  patrons^*- 
**  TiJce  of  African  cayenne,  4  oiinces; 
cloves,  4  oz.;  cinnamon  bark,  8  oz.;  pop- 
lar bark,  1  lb.;  golden  seal,  1  lb.;  bark 
of  the  bitter  root,  one  pound  :  bark  of 
the  Bayberry  root,  1  lb;  pleurisy  root, 
1  lb.;  ginger  root  1  lb,;  sumach  leaves, 
8  oz.;  hemlock  bark,  8  oz.;  loaf  sugar, 
8  lbs. — all  made  fine  and  sifted  and  well 
mixed;  dose  a  heaping  teaspoonful,  in 
a  gill  of  boiling  water, three  times  a  day, 
or  take  1  ounce  of  the  powder,  three  gills 
of  gin,  or  of  Lisbon  wine,  and  o*e  gill 
of  water,  and  two  ounces  oflioaf^ugar, 
mix  in  a  bottle,  to  be  shaken  before 
using."'  Whether  this  is  to  betaken 
all  at  one  time,  or  what  proportioi^  at 
difiTesent  times,  Mr.  Howard  has  not 
told  us — but  It  agrees  so  well  with  the 
,  hocutpocw  preparations  of  the  ancient 


Mithridate  and  venice  treacle,  we  ex- 
pect he  lafi/ffded  so  heartily  at  bis-pre* 
scriptioB^  and  tlie  wild  goose  chaee  he 
shoald  probably  leaddBome  hypocondriac 
valiti;diiMurian,  in  trudging,  sweating, 
delving  and  striving  to  xmnt  up  aU  and 
singular  the  materials  of  his  complica- 
ted farrago,  and  the  strictness  of  his  at- 
tention to  tke  minutest  circumstance^in 
the  preparation,  that  the  reverie  exci- 
ted in  his  mind  baniehed  the  powers  of 
his  recollection.  He  utterly  forgot  that 
fittle  circumstance!  **Ala8  master,  it 
was  borrowed!!" 


TO  OUR  PATRONS. 

The  patrons  of  the  ThomsonianOle- 
corder  will  notice  that  this  worK  is 
published  semi-monthly,  at  the  mode- 
rate price  of  tviro  dollars  per  )rear,  that 
is  for  every  26  numbers,  which  will 
constitute  a  neat  octavo  volumn  of  424 
pages.  We  feel  ourselves  involved  in 
many  agreeable  obligations  for  the  in- 
dustry and  zeal  of  our  friends,  in  ob- 
taining subscriptions  to  the  work.  We 
have  been  at  much  trouble  and  expense 
in  getting  our  periodical  afloat,  but 
have  succeeded  so  far,  in  obtaining 
patronage,  boyond  our  most  sanguine 
anticipations.  Those  individuals  who 
obtain  us  ten  responsible  subscribers, 
shall  be  entitled  to  a  copy  gratis.  We 
wish  the  subscription  papers  to  be  re- 
turned to  us  as  soon  as  may  be  con- 
venient, or  the  names  of  subscribers 
duly  certified.  The  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Thomsoniajft  Convention,  at  Co- 
lumbus, on  the  17th  of  December  next, 
will  present  a  favorable  opporttmity 
for  the  returns  to  be  made,  and  to  trans- 
mit advance  payments,  wherever  it 
may  be  found  practicable.  We  thank 
our  correspondents  for  their  attentions. 
Any  communication  of  merit,  post 
paid,  will  be  thankfully  received.  We 
are  induced  to  make  this  suggestion, 
not  from  any  penuriouflness  of  dispo- 
sition on  our  part,  but  because  wc 
think  it  more  equitable  that  eight  per* 
Bons,equalIy  interested  with  ourselves^ 
should  pay  12ft  cents  a  piece,  than  for 
lis  to  pay  a  dollar.  Many  dollars  have 
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been  expended  this  way.  Those  who 
will  reflect  a  moment  and  consider 
that  an  hundred  cents  make  a  dollar 
and  ten  dpUars  make  an  eagle,  that 
the  ocean  is  composed  of  drops  and 
the  universe  of  atoms,  will  never  take 
offence  at  the  intimation,  winch  we 
have  felt  so  much  delicacy  in  present- 
ing to  our  correspondents. 

Adventurers  for  the  premium  Es- 
say, on  the  unconstitutionality  of  the 
medical  law,  <&.c.  -will  recollect  that 
the  10th  of  December  is  fast  approach- 
ing, when  their  communications  must 
be  forwarded,  if  not^ent  on  before  that 
time. 

Agents  will  please  to  inform  us  what 
subscribers  have  failed  in  obtaining 
all  their  numbers,  that  they  may  be 
supplied  to  complete  their  sets. 

Such  as  wish  for  and  have  not  re- 
ceived a  prospectus  for  this  work,  will 
please  to  give  us  word  and  they  shall 
be  immediatelv  attended  to. 

N.  B.  Subscribers  are  requested  to 
give  their  names  and  places  of  abode 
in  a  plain  and  legible  hand.  Those 
gentlemen  who  have  been  so  kind  as 
not  to  tax  us  with  postage  on  their 
communications,  will  please  accept  of 
our  grateful  acknowledgements. 

The  folio uring  penons  are  authori- 
zed and  requested  to  act  as  Agents  for 
the  Recorder. 

Ohio. 
Robert  Hewes,  Hamilton. 
John  Odell  &  Dr.  Tibbils,  Cincinnati. 
Dr.  A.  Stevens,  Downingtown  JHeigt  co. 
Dr.  S.  C.  Lomis,  Eden  Seneca  co. 
Joel  Thomson,  Shalerttille  Portage  co. 
Dr.  I.  P.  Tib  bits,  Warren  Jejfersonco, 
R.  H.  Goe,  nMansfield. 
Dr.  J.  Stewart,  Troy,  Miami  co. 
Dr.  Wm.  Hart,  Dayton. 
Dr.  J.  Miller,  Preble  co. 
Dr.  E.  Somers,  Brumwick  Medina  co. 
A.Critchfield,  Carthage  Licking  co. 
Mr.  Sbeward  ZanesvUle. 
Dr.  C.  B.  Porter  Lancaster 
John  C.  Pearson  Urbana. 
Dr.  David  Jordan  Dayton. 
Kehtucky. 
Pr.  J.  A.  Magill,  ScUvita* 


L.  U.  Dupuy,  Clay-viUage  Shelby  co. 

J.  Mc.  Neil,  Lanrel  co. 

Dr.  Saml.  Wilcox,  LouiivUle* 

Indiana. 
Welcome  Whitford,   Wabash  Park  cq. 
M.  Patton  Esq.  Cliulon  Vermillion  co. 
Dr.  Tj.  Chittenden,  Indianapolis 
Dn  Isaac  Miner  Vincennes* 
Robert  Hoggatt   Terrehauie, 
Stephen  Macy  Richmond. 
New- York. 
Dr.  C.  Thomson,  Geddes. 
Dr.  J,  Thomson,  Albany. 
R.  Buckley  Esq.  Troy. 
Dr.  Lapham,  Poughkeepsie\ 
Dr.  A.  I.  Coffin  Troy. 
Elder  J.  Thomson,  Ballston. 
Joseph  Mitchell  Grecnjield.' 
Jesse  Thomson  Fulton  Village, 
John  W.  Dolbear  Albany. 
Tennessee. 
D.  Leich,  Salem  Franklin  co, 
S.  P.  Ament,  JSTashville. 
Dr.  M.  Griffiith,  Gallatin  Sumner  co. 
P.  W,  Lane,  Cheeks  ^  Roads  East  ZT. 
Rev.  W.  T.  Mills,  Somerville  Fayetteco, 
Dr.  A,  Boroughs,  Westly,  Haywood  co^ 

W.  T. 
J.  J,  Whitaker,  Fayelteville. 
Dr.  B.    Hardiman   Jejferson,  Ruther^ 

ford  CO. 
Dr.  T.  Rucker  Jr.  Murfreshorough  do. 
Dr.  Leadbetter  Chapel  Hill  Bedford  co,, 
Dr.  L.  S.  Gilliam,  SlaJtesville. 
I.  C.  BrovrnEsq.  Murfresborough. 
Wm.  Shall  Esq.  Lebanon. 
Dr.  E.  Rucker  Murfreesborough. 
A.  Foster,  Esq.  Columbia. 
W.  Pope,  Esq.  BellborougK  William^ 

sou  CO. 

Drs.Carzine  &  Craig,  Williamson  co, 
Maj.  Powell,  Rutherford  co. 

Virginia. 
Dr.  Thomas  A.  Grubbs,  Louisa  C.  H. 
Dr.  Hilry  W.  Corker,  Buckingham  co. 
Dr.  M.  W.McCraw,  Pr.  EdwardC.H. 
Dr.  T.  Greer,  Wheeling. 
J.  BoyerSy  Jlfor^an/oion 

Alabama. 

Dr.  J.  Linard  Huntstille, 

A  J.  Robins  Huntsville, 

R.  H.  Brumby  Montgomery. 

Dr.  J.  E.  Browning,  near  Hunisvtlle, 

Wm.  Leich  Couriland. 

J.  Southerland  Tuscumhia^ 

Dr.  R.  Burroughs  Legrange* 

(Remainder  omited  for  want  of  room.) 
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•*  Let  myiitery  be  stripped  ot  all  preteuce," 

"  And  practice  be  combined  with  common  sense. 
■        — —^ -  -  —       ....      — -  ^ 
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Oil  medu  aipiaciice,ancitDi  and  mod- 
ern, I  mbracing  various  incidents  of 
iha  Tht»mscnitin  System,  and  illus- 
tra.idiis  of  the  importance  of  the 
Thomsonian  practice,  (o  the  safety 
and  happiness  of  community. 

BY    n  o  N  E  s  T  u  s . 

ES$»AY  III. 

I.  Notwiihstaiitiing  the  numerous 
host  of  witnesses,  and  ihe  astonishing 
extent  of  their  testimoay,  which  haj 
fiprcad  cr  ia  spreading  througli  every 
quarter  of  our  vast  republic,  support- 
iu£:ihe  prcientions  and  justifying  the 
claims  of  Dr.  Samuel  Thomson  to  uni- 
versal patronage, in. his  new  and  use- 
ful discoveries  in  medicine ;yetjSlrringe 
as  it  may  appear  to  persoijs  of  candor 
and  honesty,  there  is  no  kind  or  de- 
gree of  testimony  will  satisfy  the  mind, 
•or  silence  the  clamor  of  those  individ- 

uala  who  find,  or  think  they  find,  an 
interest  in  making  opposition. 

II.  Am^ng  these,  we  notice  a  num- 
ber, who  have  looked  with  an  envious 

jeaxo'jsy  upon  the  emoluments  likely 
to  accrue  to  Doctor  Thomson  from  the 
puV>Ucation  and  disposal  of  his  discov- 
eries.    A  certain  Elias  Smith  of  Bos- 
ton ranks  high  among  these  aspiring 
innovators.'    lie  being  instructed  by 
Dr.  Thomson,  afterwards  made  a  da- 
ring attempt  to  rival  him.     Thomson 
having  secured  his  discoveries  by  ob- 
taining a  patent,  Smith  took  the  pre- 
caution, that  his  successors  in  plaga- 
rism  have  also  done.     He  published  a 
work  under  the  imposing  title  of  the 
American  Physician  and  Family  As- 
sis'ant,  designiid  to  supercede  the  dis- 
coveries and  publications  of  Dr.  Thom- 
son. 

III.  After  a  careful  examination  of 
the  work  it  appears  to  be  a  catchpen- 
ny production,  of  an  unprincipled  au« 
tbor,  who  has  notoriously  purloined 


,  lew  io  his  own  emolument.  He  pre- 
Sv?riues  the  same  remedy  under  a  new 
name:  fjr  instance  the  emetic  weed 
or  lobelia  of  Thomson,  he  profanely, 
alluding  to  the  figurative  language  of 
the  prophst  Ezekiel,  concerning  the 
advent  of  theMessiah,calls  it  the  ''plant 
of  renown.''' 

IV,  In  several  instances  he  has  giv- 
en the  recipes  of  his  preceptor  just  as 
he  received  them,  only  calling  the 
same  articles  by  other  names  to  de- 
ceive the  ignorant  and  gull  the  unwa- 
ry. .Where  he  feared  to  come  in  con- 
tact with  patentifl  privileges,  fearing 
the  lash  of  the  law,  he  has  adroitly  va- 
ried the  relative  quantity  of  the  differ- 
ent articles  of  a  compound,  or  added 
some  one  article,  that  could  not  be  of 
any  consequence  to  any  body  but  him- 
self. The  only  advantage  to  himself 
has  been  to  save  appearances,  and  im- 
pose his  impudent  devices  on  the 
world  as  his  own  discoveries. 

V.  This  is  playing  a  high  game, 
particularly  for  a  christian  gamester, 
a  professed  minister  of  the  gogpel.  Dr. 
Thomson  observes,  in  a  work  entitled, 
"  A  portrait  of  the  conduct  of  Elias 
Smith,''  p.  2^,  that  these  «<  cheap 
rights,  and  cheap  medicine,  will  pro- 
duce cheat  practice"  —speaking  of  the 
situation  of  a  certain  family  in  Boston, 
he  saith,  "They  have  had  a  pilfered 
right,  a  counterfeit  practilifuier,  poi- 
soned medicine,  neglect  of  steam, 
and  no  cure."  "  I  would  inform  all 
concerned  in  such  practice,  that  I 
despise  any  person  who  would  palm 
such  quackery  on  the  public  as  be- 
ing the  Thomsonian  system.  I 
would  inform  Mr.  Smith,  and  all 
those  who  have  been  duped  by  him, 
that  whoever  disapproves  of  steaming 
to  remove  disease,  appears  to  me  to  be 
totally  destitute  of  a  knowledge  of  tho 
cause  of  life  and  motion.    If  the  peo- 


Another  man's  literary  labors,  with  a  I  pie  want  Thomsonian  cures,  thev  must 
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employ  Thomsonian  doctors,  and 
TboiDioiitaii  medicine^sd  pay  Thorn- 
soniafi  prices;  then  they  vill  not  only 
have  Thomsonian  cures,  but  also 
health,  at  low  prices.^^ 

VI.  The  most  formidable  class  of 
opponents  Dr.  Thomson  has  had  to 
encounter,have  been  very  clamerous : 
These  have  been  those  medical  sooth- 
layers,  scriblers,  lecturers  and  law- 
protected  regulars  in  the  ranks  of  the 
faculty,  who  depend  on  their  craft  for 
their  daily  bread,  and  perceive  that  it 
is  in  eminent  danger.  They  are  not  so 
blinded  as  not  to  perceive,  that  wher- 
ever the  Thomsonian  system  has  been 
fully  proclaimed  and  fairly  tested,  it 
has  been  cordially  received,  and  has 
successfully  Bustainbd  its  reputation: 
There  the  legali2ed  faculty,  though 
protected  by  legislative  patronage,  and 
every  man  on  the  alert,  with  his  sword 
upon  his  thigh,  has  rapidly  declined. 
They  no  longer  engross  the  public  con- 
fidence— ^they  have  become  objects  of 
fear  and  dread.  The  homage  and  ad- 
ulation of  former  days  is  passing  away 
^^  where  iMhe  flows,  and  the  black 
river  of  oblivion  rolls." 

VII.  Along  with  Smith  and  his  co- 
adjutors, who  have  endeavored  to  ac- 
quire fame  and  property  by  Dr.  Thom- 
son's labors  and  discoveries,  we  might 
mention  a  certain  Charles  Miles, 
also,  David  Rodgers,  and  a  certain 
Joseph  Baker,  and  a  school  of  small 
fry,  endeavoring  to  struggle  into  no- 
tice. The  two  gentlemen  we  have 
last  named,have  both  written  and  pub- 
lished something  conceminff  disease, 
and  the  method  of  cure.  Their  pub- 
lications are  certainly  below  the 
dignity  of  formal  criticism.  In  fact 
they  are  the  aiost  pitiful  and  contempt- 
ible works  of  the  kind,  that  have  ever 
degraded  the  English  language.  The 
reader  cannot  find  any  thing  of  any 
consequence,  save  what  is  awkwardly 
culled  from  Dr.  Thomson.  The  most 
competent  judges  are  at  a  loss  which 
to  consider  the  most  disgusting,  their 
vanity,  their  ignorance  or  impertinent 
assurance. 


VIII.  Mr.  Howard  has  also  Badled 
his  ponoy,  determined  to  ride  himself 
into  notice.     His  competency  for  the 
task  of  becoming  a  medical  author,  or 
the  benevolence  of  his  intentions,  are 
not  the  subjects  of  our  present  inquiry. 
His  work  entitled  *'  An  improved  sys- 
tem of  botanic  medicine,^^  &c.  does 
not  appear  to  possess  any  intrinsic 
merit,  to  distinguish  it  from  many  oth- 
er publicauons  of  the  kind.     Thom- 
son's system  of  practice  is  the  founda- 
tion on  which  he  builds.    He  has  ad- 
ded some  few  articles  to  his  materia 
medica,  with  which  Dr.  Thomson  and 
many  of  his  adherents  are  already  ac- 
quainted, and  which  with  many  others 
will  undoubtedly  be  made  kno^n  to 
the  friendly  botanic  society.  He  some- 
times quibbles  with  the  Thomsonian 
theory — some  times  he  gives  the  doc- 
tor deserved  applause.    His  first  vol- 
ume treats  on  anatomy  and  physiolo- 
gy.    These  have  little  to  do  with  the 
cure  of  disease.      He  has  judiciously 
observed  that  <^The  most  minute  axtd 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  organs  of  the 
human  system,  and  of  the  functions 
which  they  perform,  cannot  possibly 
give  us  an  understanding  of  the  means 
of  removing,  with  medicine,  a  single 
disease," 

IX.  The  common  reader  of  course^ 
can  anticipate  but  little  benefit  from 
this  part  of  his  labored  production. 
"  Diseases,^'  as  he  saitb,  <<  arise  ^m 
causes,  producing  one  common  effect, 
viz.  reduction  of  the  living  power ,  and 
injury  of  the  animal  machinery ;  and 
are,  of  course,  to  be  treated  by  general 
remedies,  acting  upon  general  princi- 
ples, unaided  and  uncontrolled  by  the 
sciences  of  anatomy  ,physie1ogy,  chem- 
istry or  pathology."  Like  our  au* 
thor,  ^'  we  do  not  wish  to  \m  understood 
as  passing  a  sweepitig  condemnation 
upon  the  study  of  those  sciences,  as 
utterly  useless.  We  are  only  endeav- 
oring to  exhibit  in  its  true  colors,  the 
popular  prejudice  which  leads  man- 
kind into  the  erroneous  belfef,  that 
these,  and  particularly  anatomy,  are 
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absolutely  necessary  to  mako  a  suc- 
cessful physician."  "The  study  of 
those  sciences,  like  the  acquisition  of 
all  other  general  knowledge,  has  a  ten- 
dency to  expand  the  mind,  and  enlarge 
our  views  of  things,  to  add  to  the  in- 
tellectual pleasures  of  the  man,  but  to 
the  physician^  the  medical  practition- 
er,  in  the  treatment  of  disease,  it  sure- 
ly gives  nothing." 

X.  In  all  ordinary  occurrences  this 
sentiment  is  strictly  true.  With  this 
accords  the  language  of  Thomsou ; — 
"Thoee  medicines,"  saith  the  doctor, 
^  that  will  open  obstruction,  promote 
perspiration  and  restore  digestion,  are 
suited  to  every  patient,  whatever  form 
the  disease  assumes,  and  are  univer- 
sally applicable."  The  most  accurate 
knowied^  of  anatomy,  of  all  the  parts 
and  functions  of  the  human  body,  can 
never  confer  the  knowledge  of  a  sin- 
gle medicine  to  relieve  a  pain,  remove 
a  fever,  or  restore  the  strength  of  a  de- 
bilitated patient 

XI.  It  is  high  time  for  the  arrogant 
pretentions  of  all  who  seek  their  own 
profit,  mauger  all  candor,  4Dtegrity  and 
good  faith,^ould  be  dismantled  of  the 
slimpsy  guise  of  those  specious  pre- 
tentions, that  bewilder  tho  undiscern- 
ing,  and  lead  multitudes  in  the  patfis 
of  mistaken  zeal,in  pursuit  of  shadows. 

XII.  Truth  is  simple.  The  most 
useful  truths  are  the  most  easy  to  ob- 
tain. It  is  the  prerogative  of  truth  to 
detect  and  expose  error  and  falsehood 
on  every  hand.  The  impostor  shrinks 
from  its  searching  influence  and 
trembles  at  its  peerless  tribunal.  The 
impostor  studies  concealment,  abounds 
in  endless  egotisms— -has  recourse  to 
many  artful  and  evasive  turns,  for  he 
has  need  of  sach  means  of  security : — 
The  medical  impostor  veils  himself  in 
mystery,  blows  the  trumpet  of  self-ad- 
miration, and  boasts  of  his  achiev- 
ments:  greedy  of  filthy  lucre,  ambi- 
tious of  undeserved  applause,  he  wi|l 
drive  furiously.  If  he  can  but  evade 
the  lash  of  the  law,  or  take  protection 
beneath  the  shadow  of  its  wing,  no 


moral  consideration  can  retard  his  ex' 
travagant  career. 

XIII.  Impostors  of  a  higher  grade, 
assume  peculiar  dignity  to  uiemselves; 
ostensibly  ranking  as  they  often  do, 
with  men  of  eminence  in  the  profes- 
sion. They  have  a  smattering  of  what 
might  be  termed  a  medical  education: 
They  have  attended  a  course  of  col- 
lege lectures:  They  have  acquired  an 
imperfect  knowledge  of  the  technical 
names  of  half  the  bones  in  a  man^s 
body — perhaps  they  know  which  side 
of  a  man  his  liver  is  situated,  and  of 
course,  no  doubt,  that  having  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  local  position  of  his  liver, 
he  must  know  as  soon  as  he  sees  a 
medicine,  though  at  the  distance  of 
ttoeniy  yards,  whether  it  will  puke, 

{lurge  or  sweat.  He  must  know  that 
obelia  and  No.  6,  will  kill  any  man, 
and  that  mercury,  ratsbane  and  opium 
are  innocent,  harmless  and  excellent 
medicine,  when  administered  by  their 
wise  hands. 

XIV.  Such  impostors  as  these  de- 
light to  veil  themselves  in  mysterious 
unintelligible  language.  In  this  way 
they  often  abuse  the  good  sense,  and 
insult  the  feelings  of  a  patient,  whose 
interest  it  is  to  understand  minutely, 
every  word.  Can  such  puny  philoso- 
phers imagine  that  they  understand 
the  connection  between  causes  and  ef- 
fects, any  better  than  others,  merely 
because  they  can  make  out  a  latin 
prescription!  or  that  a  medicine  will 
pnxlucc  a  mora  salutary  operation,  by 
giving  it  a  technical  name,  known  on- 
ly to  the  profession? 

XV.  Among  the  more  enlightened 
and  intelligent  of  the  faculty,  it  is  to 
be  lament^,  that  so  much  of  the  ffarb 
of  quackery  should  be  worn*.  Behold 
the  doctor  at  the  bed-side  of  the  sick; 
He  prescribes  a  new  mixture  of  old 
remedies,  or  an  old  remedy  with  a  new 
name.  Why  all  this  management  f 
Why  this  pompous  parade  and  wise 
concealment?  In  many  cases  the  rea- 
son is  obvious.  It  is  iraally  wisdom  to 
conceal  the  truth,  or  otherwise  abim- 
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don  the  patient:  Because,  if  the  patient 
knew  the  medicine  he  would  nat  touch 
it.  The  direful  consequences  attend- 
ant on  his  mineral  poisons  have  been 
too  often  demonstrated,  for  any  rea- 
sonable man,  v/ith  his  eyes  open,  to 
venture  on  sucli  desperate  means. 

XVr.  Reader  pause  and  consider. 
Take  these  deleterious  articles  from 
the  druggist's  shop,  and  your  regular 
practitioners,  as  they  are  commonly 
denominated,  the  class  of  men  with 
which  a  doctor  ridden  community  is 
saddled,  would  suddenly  abandon  their 
practice,&reli!i(iuish  this  their  learned 
profession — not  a  man  would  stand  to 
his  post.  Take  away  the  mineral  and 
vegetable  poisons,  that  contain  the 
principles  of  death  inherent  in  their 
nature,  and  in  what  prescription  would 
they  repose  any  confidence.  Remove 
these  from  the  vocabulaiy  of  medi- 
cine, and  what  would  be  the  result? 
Do  we  not  hear  them  cry  out,  "ye 
have  taken  away  my  gods,  and  what 
have  I  left!!!" 

XVII.  The  good  physician  must  al- 
ways be  intent  on  the  v/elfare  of  his 
patient,  aid  cannot  consciemtiously 
urge  upon  his  patient,  a  remedy  he 
would  1  c  unwillinj^  to  swallow  himsnlf, 
in  case  of  an  exchange  of  circumstan- 
ces. 

XVIII.  The  Thomson ian  praction- 
eris  not  afraid  of  his  own  modi'^ine: 
We  may  rest  assured  ihnt  ho  is  as  in- 
tent on  the  welfare  of  his  patient,  as 
the  gradua*e<l  quack,  or  even  the  most 
scientific  pbysi  ian.     He  is  'jj)en,  can- 
did and  explicit — He  has  not  a  thi>u- 
sand  remedies — his  medicines  are  few, 
innocent,  ofroctual  in  suppurting  the 
powers  <*f  life  a^;ainst  the  ravages  of 
disease.    The  number  of  his  mcaicint  s 
however,  is  nearly  equal  to  the  num- 
ber of  potent  remediei,  viz.  the  articles 
of  reliance  in  common  use  by  the  reg- 
ular faculty.     The  names  of  his  rem- 
edies are  all  in  plain  English,  easy  to 
be  understood.     The  articles  are  indi- 
genous, the   production  of  our  own 
country.  They  will  puke,  purge,swoal 


and  break  down  obstructions,  as   cer- 
tainly,   prescribed   in   our    maternal 
tongue,  as  though  the  whole  force  of 
the  m.cst  abstruse,  jaw-cracking  tech- 
nicalities of  a  medical  university,  were 
put  in  requisition  for  the  occasion.     I 
prefer  a  living  language  for  a  life  'j\- 
citing  medicine.     The  dead  lan;;v  r  ^e? 
are  best  suited  to  medicines  that  r  lite- 
ral ly  destroy  the  powers  of  life.      T* 
administer  a  puke  in  a  plain  En*-" 
prescription,  will  confirm  its  opera  .- . 
as  eflroctually,as  could  be  done  ly  ihc 
magic  influence  of  all  the  deadlan- 
gujigcs  c(5mbined;    making  however, 
suitable  allowance  for  the  faith,  con- 
ceit, prejudice  and  superstition  of  the 
patient. 

XIX.  The  cause  of  our  venerable 
reformer  progresses  with  enormous 
strides.  The  effxacy  of  his  system  is 
not  only  confirmed  and  ♦established  bv 
the  local  testimony  of  thousands  whcse 
particular  cases  have  never  been  for- 
merly reported:  But  Mr.  Howard 
siands  ci^nspicuous  among  a  clorud  nt" 
witnesses.  He  has  devoted  sixty  i-c- 
tavo  pages  in  giving  details  of  rema  rk- 
able  cures  performed  by  Thomsonian 
remedies,  in  order  to  prove  the  supe- 
riority of  his  own  system  and  the  im- 
pf»rtance  of  his  improvonjents,  ninnv 
of  v.'hich  were  not  conceived  in  his  in- 
ventive fancy,  and  never  proraul^a'-d 
uniil  years  had  rolled  awa} ,  after  iV.e 
cures  were  cfiected — The  cures  weje 
perforn.cd  by  Th(  n.s.'nianism  rcfluced 
to  practice — By  Thoins-n's  [roscii;- 
tions  and  not  by  any  device,  cont.i- 
vanre,  invention  or  improvement  nimV 
by  Mr.  Ilovrard.  How  preposten.us 
his  pretentions!  How  deceptious  his 
course!  Alas,  for  the  frailty  of  human 
nature! 


REVIEW 

OF  A  RECENT  PUBLICATION  IN  N.  YOHK, 
ENTITLED 

"Remarks  on  the  pernicious  effects 
and  fatal  consequences  of  blcod- 
LETTiNG;  designed  by  the  author 
for  the  prolongation  of  the  lives 
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of  his  fallow  beings. — By  T.  F.  Dan- 
iel Lobstein,  M.  16.'" — A  pamphlet. 
Dr.  Lobstein  is  one  of  the  *'  Medical 
Faculty  of  Paris;  late  physician  to 
the  Military  Hospitals  and  army  of 
France;  Pr«>fossnr  of  Surgery  and 
Miflwifery;  Member  of  the  Medical 
Societies  of  Philr-delphia,  of  the  cit^ 
and  co-mtv  of  New-York,  of  Massa- 
chiisetis,  of  Maryland,  of  Lexington, 
(Ky.)  of  New  Orleans,  cf  Pit^s^ur^, 
(Pa .)  of  many  others  of  Eiirope,  and  of 
several  learned  and  1  encvolent  socie- 
ties of  the  United  States;  author  of 
several  v/orks  up<>n  Mci  !ical  and  Lit- 
erary subjects;  Physician  and  Practi- 
tioner in  Midwifery  in  New-York." 

This  distinguished,  learned  and  ti- 
tled individual,  in  the  work,  of  which 
the  reader  is  here  presented  with  the 
title  page,  has  offered  some  remarks, 
that  demand  the  attention  of  all  who 
feel  an  interest  in  their  personal  well- 
being,  or  of  the  v/elfare  of  their  fel- 
low beings.  We  would  willingly 
transcribe  the  whole  work  to  the  pa- 
jTus  of  the  Recorder,  but  its  length 
precliidea  us  from  the  privilege. 

We  will  not  detain  the  reader  a  sin- 
gle moment,  from  hearing  the  testimo- 
ny of  one,  whose  literary  fame  and 
scientific    attainments    have    special 
claim  to  his  attention.      Coming  from 
one  of  the  regular  faculty,  known  and 
distinguished,    by   his  elevation,    on 
thc^  hi^h  standard  of  medical  eminence, 
the  established  collegiate  standard  in 
Europe  and  America,  it    cannot   he 
called  a  Thomsonian  delusion,  the  re- 
sult of  ignorance  and  vulgar  credulity. 
"A  long  time,''  saith  Dr.  Lobstein, 
"has  elapsed,  since  I  determined  to 
publish  my  remarks  on  the  pernicious 
effects  of  bleeding,  which,  not  only  du- 
ring that  time,  but  especially  at  pres- 
ent, is  considered  as  almo.st  an  univer- 
sal remedy,  and  frequently  resorted  to, 
as  a  restorative  in  the  slightest  indis- 
position ;  notwithstanding  the  direful 
consequences  attendant  on  such  prac- 
tice,  it  continues  to  be  the  main  pillar 
of  the  medical  profe88i(».''    His  next  j 


remark  is  pointed,  pithy  and  iinpres^ 
sive.  Who  that  reads  it,  and  feels  the 
weightiness  of  its  truth,  yill  not  take 
an  alarm?  Who  will  not  feel  con- 
strained to  alarm  others?  Well  may 
our  ears  tingle,  and  our  hearts  agonize 
within  us,  to  hear  his  bold  assertion, 
and  t;e  compelled  to  know  and  ac- 
knowledge the  fact.  "  Were  bleeding 
and  mercury  totally  prohibited,  a  great 
many  physicians  would  find  them- 
selves in  the  inextricable  mazes  of  a 
sad  dilemma:  their  time  easily'  dispo- 
sed of." 

Our  regret  and  anxiety  is  not  for  the 
faculty,  who  might  as  readily  have 
recourse  to  some  other  honest  and  hon- 
orable employment,  as  their  equally 
intelligent  and  respectable  neighbors. 
When  reduced  to  the  plebian  ranks^ 
from  want  of  professional  business, 
like  Paul,  in  his  afflictions,  resort  to 
honest  industry;  Let  their  own  hands 
contribute  to  their  necessities. 

Our  anguish  and  alarm  is  for  the 
safety,  the  health  and  lives  of  our  fel- 
low men.  "It  is  astonishing,"  says 
Dr.  Lobstein,  "  to  find,  that  so  many 
persons,  and  more  so,  to  find  so  many 
physicians  have  fallen  into  this  ex- 
travagance. Blood,  as  the  most  pre- 
cious matterybr  life,  is  lavishly  squan- 
dered where  there  is  no  necessity; 
yes,  often  without  knowing  for  what 
purport." 

From  these  remarks,  the  discerning 
reader  will  see  clearly,  that  our  ap- 
prehensions of  danger,  are  not  without 
foundation.  That  we  do  not  cry  fire, 
to  frighten  people,  and  laugh  at  feary 
wantonly  excited.  The  evil  of  which 
we  complain  has  a  real  existence.  It 
calls  loudly  for  the  strong  resistless 
arm  of  public  opinion  to  place  an  in- 
violable veto  upon  their  mal-practice* 

The  doctor  proceeds ,  "  my  remarks 
shall,  therefore,  convince  my  fellow 
citizens,  that  so  far  from  blood-letting 
being  beneficial,  it  is  productive  of  the 
most  serious  and  fatal  effects.  Should 
I  contribute,  by  my  remarks,  to  sare 
more  lives  in  future,  and  arrest  thn 
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cruel  praQtice,  I  would  feel  that  grati- 
fication, which  arises  from  the  con- 
sciousness of  having  performed  a  good 
act." 

<<How  much  is  it  to  be  regretted, 
that  such  an  awful  scouige  of  human- 
ity should  exist!"  No  doubt  but  that  the 
regular  faculty  have  contributed  more 
by  their  imprudent  use  of  the  lancet 
during  the  last  fifty  years,  to  destroy 
mankind  than  all  the  wars  of  Europe. 
Our  author  proceeds, ''  During  my  res- 
idence -of  fourteen  years  past,  in  this 
happy  country  of  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence, I  am  bound  to  say,  that  in 
all  my  practice  of  twenty  seven  years 
as  a  Physician,  never  have  I  seen 
in  any  part  of  Europe,  such  extrava- 
gance of  blood-letting,  as  I  have  seen 
in  this  country,  and  their  practice 
flanctioned  and  confirmed  by  the  opin- 
ions of  many  physicians." 

We  have  long  been  convinced,  that 
there  was  not  a  place  on  earth  where 
there  was  such  a  wanton  profusion, 
such  a  lavish  voluntary  loss  of  human 
blood,  by  the  regular  faculty,  as  in 
the  United  States,  We  cannot  forbear 
to  exclaim  with  our  author,  ^'  how  ma- 
ny thousands  of  our  fellow  citizens  are 
sent  to  an  untimely  grave !  How  many 
families  deprived  of  their  amiable  chil- 
dren! How  many  husbands  deprived 
of  their  lovely  wives!  How  many 
wives  of  their  dear  husbands,  who 
have  fallen  victims  to  this  great  ex- 
travagance of  bleeding :  the  same  may 
be  said  of  mercury." 

<(We  no  longer  count  the  loss  of 
blood,  (by  blood-letting,)  by  ounces^ 
but  by  pounds  !  Each  headache,  each 
indigestion,  each  indisi)08ition,  is, 
among  many  physicians,  quite  a  suffi- 
cient pretence  to  say,  ^you  nuui  be 
hledP^  It  seems  entirely  foigotten, 
that  blood-letting,  however  the  great- 
eat,  is  likewise  Siereby  the  most  dan- 
gerous of  all  remedies,  and  that  it 
Bometimes  introduces  a  loss,  which 
nevermore  can  be  repaired." 

Pw  6th.  The  writer  proceeds: 
**In  m  blood  iff  Ac  kmm  Vfe;  in  the 


blood  is  placed  the  strength  of  the 
whole  organic  life, — without  blood, 
there  is  no  heat,  no  motion  of  the  heart ; 
nor  is  there  any  feelings  or  general 
motion  of  the  system.  Yes,  take  away 
from  the  brain  the  blood,  and  the  sell- 
cogitative  powers  will  be  instantly  ex- 
tinguished. Without  blood  there  is 
not  any  germination,  vegetation,  or 
function  of  life  possible." 

Warmth  and  motion  if  they  do  not 
constitute  life,  certainly  constitute  the 
evidence  of  its  existence-we  mean  ani- 
mal life.     When  all  warmth  is  extinct 
and  all  motion  ceases,  we  say  of  all 
animal  bodies,  so  circumstanced,  they 
are  dead.    If  any  should  say  that  life 
is  only  an  accident,  or  contingency,  a 
mere  property ,quality  or  circumstance 
of  being,  having  no  conceivable  exist* 
ence  of  itself — no  positive,  specific  be- 
ing.   We  would  say,  where  the  blood 
is  exhausted,  animal  life  is  extinct, 
and  where  it  is  not  exhausted,  where 
there  is  neither  warmth  nor  motion, 
there  life  is  extinct.     When  our  au- 
thor says,  <'  in  the  blood  is  the  human 
life,"  we  understand  that  warmth  and 
motion  in  the  blood,  produces  a  cer* 
tain  state  or  circumstance  of  being, 
that  constitutes  the  man  a  living  ani- 
mal, or  a  being  whose  blood  is  warm 
and  moving.    A  philosopher  has  ob- 
served, that,  ^^firey  light  and  airfare  the 
breath  oflife?'^    A  gentlemun  whose 
talents  we  heartily  respect  and  often 
admire,  has  this  remark  on  the  su inject, 
'^  the  circulation  of  the  blood  is  from 
internal  heat,  and  the  external  air  pres- 
sing into  the  lungs,  they  serve  as  a 
pump  to  draw  the  blood  from  the  heajrt, 
and  the  air  keeps  this  pump  in  motion. 

The  air  is  to  the  body,  what  the 
weight  is  to  a  clock,  and  the  heart  with 
its  valves,  as  a  pendulum  to  regulate 
it  motions."  Dr.  Lobstein  observes, 
page  5th,  '<  He  who  takes  away  too 
much  blood,  or  who  takes  it  too  ofl^n 
from  his  patients,  takes  away,  not  an 
organ  of  life,  but  a  part  of  life  itself." 

While  remarking  on  this  point,  we 
are  happy  to  quote  the  language  of 
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Itobiason,  as  highly  apposite:  '<In 
coniiriiiation  of  philoBophen  and  po- 
ets, and  anatomists,  the  most  acute, 
profound  and  penetrating;  in  confirm- 
ation  of  experiments  and  of  facts,  in 
the  living  process  of  the  animated  be- 
ing j  from  the  first  germ  of  the  finished 
system;  we  shall  add  the  high  author- 
ity of  the  living  oracles :"  "  For  the 
life  IB  the  blood  thereof.'^ 

We  shall  give  only  a  few  brief  quo- 
tations more:  <'If  we  diminish  the 
strength  by  too  much  blood-letting, 
we  also  take  away  the  means  of  re- 
covery, aifld  we  make  thus,  the  disease 
a  malady,  which,  devoid  of  such  treat- 
Eoenty  would  become  either  harmless 
or  beneficial. '^ 

Again,  <'The  most  simple  fevers, 
by  too  much  bleeding,  become  ner- 
vous and  putrid  fevers,  of  which  I  can 
attest  many  such  instances.'' 

'^  I  have  seen,  during  my  residence 
of  nine  years  in  Philadelphia,  many 
ladies  with  nervous  affections,  and  of 
such,  pouB,  highly  respectable  ladies, 
-whose  physician  I  had  the  honor  to  be : 
Their  former  physician,  in  all  slight 
indispositions,  ordered  them  to  be  bled, 
^vhereby  they  became  more  and  more 
nervous.  They  had  no  nervous  at- 
tiicks  when  I  stopped  the  bleeding,and 
tliey  were  well  when  I  left  the  city  of 
Philadelphia.  I  treated  in  a  similar 
manner,  a  very  respectable  lady  in 
Philadelphia,  who  was  attacked  with 
a  very  severe  pleurisy,  and  I  saved 
her  without  bleeding,  which,  to  ma- 
ny in  that  city,  was  very  astonish- 
ing. She  is  highly  respected  for  her 
merit,  and  is  of  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished families  m  Philadelphia.'' 


SIR  WALTER  SCOTT. 

A  star  of  the  first  magnitude  is  set- 
ting in  the  literary  horizon.  The 
mighty  magician,  who  has  called  up 
so  many  delightful  pageanii,  has  laid 
aside  his  wand  of  power,  and  drawn 
around  him  the  mantle  cf  silence,  to 
lie  down  in  his  last  slumber.   No  one. 


in  an  equal  space  of  time,  has  delight* 
ed  more  hearts,  with  a  less  production 
of  evil.  No  writer  may  pass  from 
the  earth  with  a  brighter  fame  and  a 
more  unsullied  regret.  As  a  narra- 
tive poet,  he  has  rarely  been  excelled* 
— ^no  poems  in  the  English  language, 
of  their  kind,  can  rival  the  Lay  of  the 
Last  Minstrel  and  the  itokeby :  as  a 
prose  writer,  he  stands  alone,  the 
Shakespeare  of  Romance.  Carvan>' 
tes,  Le  Sage  and  SmoUet,  have  had  a 
longer,  but  not  a  mbre  oevtain  or  a 
brighter  fame.  His  lavish  hand  has 
scattered  the  pearls  of  delight  for 
thousands  in  both  continents — ^his  po- 
etry has  delighted  without  corrupting, 
and  his  romance  amused  without  mis- 
leading the  heart.  His  strains  have 
afforded  equal  delight  to  the  inmates 
of  the  cottages,  to  «16rds  and  ladies 
gay."  Other  bards  have  their  peoul^ 
iar  admirers,  but  Scott  is  the  poet  of 
all  hearts.  What  Shakespeare  is  in 
the  drama,  Scott  is  in  Romance.  The 
fame  of  both  is  universal,  with  this 
difference — but  while  Shakespeare  is 
most  praised,  Scott  will  be  most  read. 
He  passes  from  the  earth  but  like  the 
setting  sun,  his  glory  remains.  His 
day  has  been  long  and  pleasant,  but 
now 

The  Minstrel  is  infirm  and  old ; 

his  harp  strings  sound  no  more,  when 
touched  by  his  aged  fingers :  and  with 
Ossian  he  may  say,  "The  shadows 
gather  round  Beilclutha ."  His  depar- 
ture will  call  forth  the  sigh  of  the  mai- 
den, and  the  regret  of  the  student-— 
the  tears  of  learning  will  be  shed 
thick  and  fast  over  his  honored  grave, 
and  tones  of  bards  will  be  heard,  peal- 
ing requiems  of  peace.  Tlie hills  and 
the  streams  will  lament — ^for,to  use  hi* 
own  language—- 

Gall  it  not  vain-- they  do  not  erfr 
Who  say  that  when  the  poet  dies,, 

Mute  Niatuie  mourns  her  wonbiper^ 
And  celebrates  his  obsequies. 
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WOMAN. 

BY  A  YOUNG  MAK* 

Female  loveliness  cannot  be  cloth- 
ed in  a  more  pleasing  garb  than  that 
of  knowledge.  A  female  thus  arrayed 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  objects  of 
creation.  Every  eye  rests  upon  her 
with  pleasure:  the  learned  and  wise, 
the  young  and  the  aged  of  the  opposite 
sex  delight  in  her  society,  and  affix  to 
iier  character  respect  and  veneration. 
Ignorance  and  folly  stand  reproved 
in  her  pi»sen«o,and  vice  in  his  career 
shrinks  abashed  at  her  gaze.  She 
■moves,  the  joy,  the  delight,  the  pride 
of  the  domestic  circle ;  she  excites  the 
praise — the  admiration  of  the  world. 
A  female  thus  armed,  thus  equipped, 
is  prepared  to  encounter  every  trial 
which  this  uncertain  state  naay  bring 

to  rise  with  proper  elevation  to  the 

pinnacle  of  fortune  or  sink  with  becom- 
ing fortitude  into  the  abyss  of  pover- 
ty,* to  attain  with  a  cheerful  serenity, 
the  heights  of  blissyor  endure  with  pa- 
tient firmness  the  depths  of  woe. 


Copy  of  a  letter  from  Dr.  Benjamin 

Waterhouse,  formerly  Lecturer  on 

'the  theory  and  practice  of  Physic. 

in  Caml>ridge  University,  to  the  late 

Samuel  L.  Mitchell,  of  New-York. 

Cambridge^  Dec.  19, 1825. 

My  Dear  Sir, 

Mr.  alias  Doct.  Samuel 
Thomson,  who  has  the  honor  of  intrj- 
ducinjr  the  valuable  Lobelia  to  use, 
and  fully  proved  its  efficacy  and  safe- 
ty, will  deliver  you  this.  He  has  cu- 
red and  relieved  many  of  disorders, 
which  others  could  not,  without  being 
a  regular  diplomatized  physician,  anJ 
darc3  to  be  a  republican  in  a  hot  bed  of 
federalism:  for  which  he  has  been 
shamefully  ill-treated,  even  to  perse- 
cution. 

I  have  aid^  and  assisted  Thomson 
from  a  firm  belief  that  his  novel  prac- 
tice has  been  beaeficial  to  numbers, 
and  that  it  may  be  placed  among  im- 
provements.    If  he  be  a  quack,  he  is 


a  quack  suigeneris^  for  he  proclainos 
hie  mode  and  means.     Had  John  Hua- 

I 

ter,  whom  I  well  knew,  been  born  and 
bred  where  Samuel  Thomson  was,  ha 
would  have  been  just  such  another 
mao^i  and  had  S.  T.  been  thrown  int) 
the  same  society  and  associations  as 
J.  H.  he  would,  in  my  opinion,  have 
been  his  equal,  with  probahly  a  wider 
ran'^e  of  thought:  but  both  men  of  tal- 
ents,  and  originality  of  tlioughti 

I  am,  indeed,  so  disgusted  with  learn- 
ed quackery,  that  1  take  s:)me  inter- 
est in  honest,  humane  and  strong-min- 
ded empiricism;    f)r  it  hatf  done  more 
for  our  art,  in  all  ages  and  in  all  coun- 
tries, than  all  the  universities  since 
the  time  of  Charlemagne.    Where,  tor 
goodness  sake,  did  Hippocrates  stuil\  ? 
— air,  earth  and  water — man,  and  hia 
kindred  vegetable— -diseass  and  death, 
and  all  casualties  and  concomitants  of 
humanity,  were  the  pages  he  studied 
—-every   thing   that    surrounds     and 
nourishes  us,  were  the  objects  of   his 
attention  and  study.     In  a  word,    he 
read   diligently  and  sagaciously    tha 
Great  Book  of  Nature,  as  Thonnson 
has,  instead  of  the  little  books  of  man. 

rtow  came  your  Lsgislature  to  pas? 
so  unconstitutional  an  act  as  that  cal- 
led the  anti-quack  law? — such  as  the 
parliament  of  En inland  would  harJly 
have  ventured  on? — for  who  zHll  de- 
fine quackery?  Were  I  sufticiently  ac- 
quainted with  your  excellent  Govern- 
or Clinton,  1  would  write  to  him  on 
the  subject.  You  New-Yorkers  are 
half  a  century  behind  us  in  theologi- 
cal science,  but  your  quack  bill  looks 
as  if  you  halted  also  in  physic. 

Bv  what  1  have  seen  and  learnt  cf 
Mr.  Thoms^tn  I  wish  him  success,  and 
the  notice  of  thD  eminent  and  '.he  lihcr- 
al  in  the  profession,  and  with  this  view 
I  give  him  this  rapidly- written  letter 
to  Dr.  Mitchell,  and  am  with  an  high 
degree  of  esteem  and  respect. 

His  steady  friend, 

BENJ.  WATERHOUSE. 
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THOMSONUN  SYSTEM. 
Tine  mbjotned  extract  i«  ftam  a  oa«i< 
munication  aiade  to  llie  Ci*cMiiati  Ga- 
sQltD,  and  published  in  th^  Natiotilal 
EnqniMrv  writtea  by  Hort^A  Howard, 
when  he  waa  a|^nt  &r  Dr.  Thomaoh; 

1828. 

Havi^ig  spent  much  time,  in  early 
life,  in  the  perusal  of  books,  treating 
oC  the  prevention  anil  cure  of  diaea- 
808, 1  have  oaen  been  advised  to  give 
up  my  time  to  the  practice  of  physic; 
but  was  not  able  to  reconcile  the  idiea 
of  acquiring  a  livelihood  by  a  prac- 
tice, which,  with  all  the  light  that  sci- 
ence has  cast  upon  it,  is,  in  the  most 
skilful  hands,  often  attended  with  dan- 
ger, and  frequently  proves  fatal.  I 
have,  howevc^  uhtil  I  n^taul  somewhat 
advanced  in  age^  practised  consider- 
bly  iM¥JDg8t  my  neighbon  and  friends, 
without  having  reeeiVed,  or  wishing  to 
rveeive,  any  pechniafey  compensation 
for  this  kind  of  aervice. 

Perhaps,  no  person  has  more  sin- 
cerely despised  the  Thmnmmian  Sys- 
Isfll  than  myself.     But  I  became  con- 
Tinced  that  the  reports,  and  pablica- 
catioas,which  caused  those  prejudices, 
were  erroneous,  and,  from  the  most 
unequivocal  and  repeated  evidences  of 
its  good  efibct  on  myself  and  many 
others,  I  became  convinced  that  it  was 
not  only  tfofe,  but  mueh  moreeffica- 
cioos  than  any  practice  wTiicli  I  had 
reason  to  believe  was  known  to  the 
Faculty  in  Europe  or  America;  and 
all  the  knowledge  and  experience  I 
have  since  had,  confirmed  me  in  this 


well  a8su^,thajtif  ea^(ip.f  thoie.i|r)io 
are  a?  fullof  koA^tprejudux^^f^giiiiist 
this  system  as  I  have  beep,  iiad  all 
that  has  Keein  written  by  !p^f.Thbm. 
son  or  &Ay  other  pe'risdn'mrAiilisub^ 
jm,  it  >V6uW  bfe  ot  biit  IKHfe  or  tio  vil- 
lie,  without  the  i^eiMI  inStHtetMJs, 
<and  i|»ractical  denmistniilldn  wttiik  is 
nec^sary  to  a  right  understtindiBg'  of 
it.  Andyet,tftAa^adviuitages,itia 
easily  understood,  and  may  iMjpnracti* 
sed  by  persoos  of  common  capi^ti^ 
with  Etfeiy  and  sucpe^;  apih  should 
be  known.and  practiced  by  evfiy/ffp* 
ily  possessing  a  common  shane.^cofi-. 
amnjefuie,        .         .  , 

There  is  good  reason  to  believe,  ikat 
the  publishers  of  periodical  wcpiks  \fi 
this  city,  ^d  other  pUws^  wilf  pro- 
mo^ the  best  interests  of  ff9Pi<;^y>  by 
giving  as  liberal  publicity;  to  this  com- 
municetion  as  some  of  them  have  to 
articles  designed  to  bring  into  disre- 
pute the  best  means,  f^w  extanf,  for 
the  prevention  and  cure  of  diseases* 
HORTON  HOWARD. 
Cincinaati,  Apnld3,ia28. 


It  may  Mifely  be  predieted,  that  uh- 
pt^^ifM  atld  Vicittus  eMikdes  bf  tliis 
pract^,  with  all  theh-  pr^t^ded 
ktttfwl^e  of  it,  Will  contlittie  16  mij 
on  the  vitals  of  society.     And  I  am 

14 


80MBTHIN<i^  OLD  BQT  INTSft- 

Estmfe. 

The  ibitowibg  items  of  ihteUigence 

appeared  first  in  the  AlDany  Daily  A4- 

Tertiser,  and  were  tranamited  by  Mr. 

Howard  into  the  National  £nqttiffer» 

published  at  Columbtia,  1688.    It  may 

serve  to  cast  light  in  the  pathway  Of 

those  legislators  who  still  aspire  to  e«- 

tabinh  medical  practice  by  law.  These 

laws  have  originated  in  th6  United 

States.    They  had  nb^iistence  in  the 

civilized  world  until  they  were  de? ised 

to  put  down  the  botanical  practice  of 

Dr.  Samuel  Thomson.    All  tl^ete  laws 

are  virtual^  €S  poii  facto.    Wherever 

the  fame  c£  his  cures  hassprisadyia  the 

state  of  New*  York  or  elMwhere,  there 

these  legil  devises  fatfve  been  eoajured 

into  belfl^.'iu  the'lasl  bej^e  of  tfie  dw- 

pairing  regular  faculty,     thiiii  thay 
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LaTe  aspirtd  to  sustain  hj  law  a  stand- 
-ing  and  privilege  in  society,  to  which 
the  merit  of  their  genuine^^reputation 
could  not  give  them  anj  pretensions. 
It  is  hoped  these  scraps  and  hints  of 
former  times  maj  be  read  with  impar- 
tiality and  deep  atteation.  Facts  are 
stabborn  things  and  thoie  who  bite  at 
files  oaght  to  have  strong  teeth. 

T&OMSOirrAN  SYSTEM. 

We  pretend  to  no  knowledge  of  the 
virtues  of  this  much  talked  of  system 

•  of  medicine.    The  opinions  of  Messrs. 
'  Dimmick,  Edgerton  and  Metcalf,  are 

•  tery  favorabld ,  and  the  high  respect- 
ability of  their  characters  entitles 
them  to  ^n  attentive  perusal.  So 
much  feeling  has  been  excited  on  this 
subject  in  some  of  the  northern  towns, 
as  we  are  told,  politics  are  merged  in 

^the  question  ot  Steam  and  Anti-steam, 

■     —        Alb,D.Adv, 
A  CARD. 
The  subscriber  for  himself,  and  in 
behalf  of  the  Friendly  Botanic  Society, 
in  tfab  state  of  New-York  tenders  his 
sincere  thanks  to  tbe  majority  of  the 
honorable  committee,  Messrs.  Dim- 
mick,  Edgerton  and  Metcalf,  for  their 
indefatigable  exertions  and  candor  in 
their  patient  investigation  of  theThom- 
sonian  system  of  Bractice  in  behalf  of 
the  state,  and  for  furnishing  him  with 
.their  written  opinion  for  publication. 
And  also,  bis  thanks  are  due  to  a 
great  number  of  individuals,  in  this 
city,  as  well  as  from  various  parts  of 
the  state,for  their  kindness  in  volunta- 
rily appearing  before  the  committee 
and  testifyii^  in  relation  to  the  value, 
safety  and  success  of  the  said  system 
of  practice.     To  Doctors  Mitchell  and 
Green,  the  minority  of  tbe  committee, 
I  feel  myself  under  no  obligations,  as 
they  have,   among  other  erroneous 
statements,  falsely  acctised  us  of  using 
one  ci their  omn.nmfst  promiaent  med- 
igiges,  viz:  Ar8emc,*>(g9e  Dr.Thatcb- 

♦  iioct.  Wai.  Warner,  studied  medi- 
cine in  the  state  of  Maasachusetts,  and 
received  his  diploma  agreable  to  the 


er's  Dispensatory  page,  299  to    301 1 
an  instance  of  the  kind  I  will  oJia: 
lenge  theni  to  produce,  with  any  of"  the 
Thomsonian  practitioners  or  that  o: 
their  using  any  other  deleterious  arti- 
cle, whether  mineral  or  vegetable,  if 
they  follow  their  system  of  practice. 
Our  grateful  thanks  are  also  due  to  the 
State  Medical  Society  and  its  various 
auxiliary  branches  for  their  kindne^^ 
(although  vmntenti4m(dly)  in  establish- 
ing the  Thomsonian  system  far  mor? 
permanent  than  it  has  ever  been  be- 
fore in  this  state;  may  they  persevere 
and  prosper  in  like  manner  with  afi 
their  undertakings  in  relation  to  us. 

The  subscriber  takes  this  method  to 
inform  his  friends  and  the  public,  thai 
in  consequence  of  the  mass  of  busi- 
ness on  the  calender,  prior  to  his  re- 
port, it  has  been  utterly  impossible  U 
reach  it  this  session. 

JOHN  THOMSON. 
.    Albany,  April,  1828. 

Albawj,  April  IQih,  18^B . 
Sir— >-In  compliance  with  your  re- 
quest, and  with  a  wish  to  do  justice  to 
the  public  in  relation  to  the  effects  of 
what  is  ^called  the  ^^  Thomsoniatt  sys- 
tem of  practice"  on  the  community-,  I 
feel  myself  justified  in  saying,   that 
having  been  one  of  a  committee  of  live, 
appointed  by  tbe  Assembly  of  the  state 
of  New  York,  to  inquire  into  and  repon 
to  that  house  on  that  subject,  1  have 
made  particular  examination  so  far  as 

laws  of  said  state.  For  two  or  three 
years  pa8t,hehas  practiced  in  this  city, 
and  last  fall  being  called  to  attend  John 
Hogle,  who  was  slightly  indisposed,  he 
administered  to  hiip  some  of  his  medi- 
cine, and  in  a  few  hours  Hoglo  died ;  aud 
on  opening  the  body  Arsenic  was  found 
in  a  saline  state  in  his  stomach,  upon 
which  Warner  was  arrested,  tried  and 
sentenced  to  solitary  confinement  in  the 
Albany  county  gaol  for  three  years, 
where  he  is  now  expiating  his  crinne, 
because  he  had  not  received  his  diplo- 
ma in  this  state,  and  of  course  could 
not  kill  agreeable  to  its  laws. 
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I  could  find  time  and  opportunity,  du- 
i-ing  three  or  four  weeks,  in  the  city  of 
Albany.    But  my  enquiries  have  not 
only  extended  to  dcie  examination  of  va- 
rious individuals,  from  different  porta 
of  tilts  state  where  that  system  is  in 
use,  but  have  ab«>  examined  about 
twenty-five   families,  gr    the    heads 
thereof,  in  the  city  of  Albany  where 
considerable   uso  seems  to  have  been 
made  of  that  method  of  curing  diseases. 
I  am  sensible,  that  from  education, 
from  habits  of  thinkings,  and  from  my 
intimate  connection  with  regular  phy- 
sicians, I  approached  that  examination 
with  stroqg  prejudices  against  every 
sp^Qies  o( quackery  and  empiricism. — 
But  of  ikU  species  of  quackery^  I  had 
no  knowledge  before.     I  first  read  Dr. 
Thomson's  certificates  of  great  cures,. 
with  all  that  indifference  which  men 
generally  do  when  they  expect  impo-' 
sition  or  deception  is  about  to  be  play- 
ed off  upon  them.      On  examination 
however,  of  all  or  nearly  all  the  cases* 
ri^rtifiedy  aft  having  taken  place  in  the 
city  of  Albany  within  a  few  m^nths^ 
ill  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1824wand 
the  fore  part  of  the  year  1825, 1  found 
them   fully  supported  by  statements 
mada   by  the  respective  families  or 
heads  thereof;  I  alfir3  found  many  par- 
ticulars of  those  cases  stated,  which 
in  my  opinion,  adds  much  to  the  impor- 
tance and  striking  features  of  themt 
which  do  not  appear  in  the  short  state- 
ments made  of  them  in  those  certifi- 
cates.    I  also  endeavored  if  possible, 
by  inquiry  of  various  individuals,  as 
well  of  the  enemies  of  the  system  as 
the  friends,  and  those  who  were  indif- 
ferent on  the  subject,  what  cases,  if 
any  existed,  of  injurious  efiects  arising 
from  its  use;  and  although  I  found 
some  three  or  four,  in  which  dark  sur- 
mises and  suspicions  seemed  to  have 
been  set  afloat  in  community,  in  every 
case  which  I  was  able  to  trace,  I  did 
trace,  by  examination  of  the  friends  of 
the  persons  thus  supposed  to  have  been 
injured  by,  or  fallen  vietiRis  to  snteh 


practice ;  and  could  have  no  reason  io 
believo  or  suspcct.that  any  injury  had 
been  done  to  the  patient,  but  more  or 
less  relief  thereby  gained.     It  is  also 
due  to  Dr.  Thomson  to  say,  that  in 
every  case,  wherein  suspicions  have 
been  indulged,  it  apiieared  the  patient 
had  been  pronounced  by  the  regular, 
physicians  incurable;  and  that  such, 
opinions  had  been  given  in  nearly  alL 
the  cases,  amounting  to  some  forty  or 
fifty,  of  which  I  heard  detailed  the  par-, 
ticulars ;  and  in.  some  of  which,  to  use 
the  laoguageattributed  to  the  regular, 
physicians,  '^  it  was  as  impossible  ta 
restore  them  to  health,  as  it  was  to  cre- 
ate a  new  world. ^'    After  such  an  ex- 
amination   and    maturely  reflecting 
thereon,  I  think  it  neither  rash  nor  in- 
discreet to  say,  that  judging  from  the 
eflects  of  his  practice  in  the  city  of  Al- 
bany, liawever  much  regular  physi- 
cians may,  as  I  am  sure  they  will, 
carp  9t  the  expression,  aad  speaking 
afler  the  manner  of  men,  or  if  yoik 
please,  according  to  human  reasoning, 
it  has  snatched  ten  from  the  grave,, 
where  it  has  Iiastened  one  to  it.. 

What  may  be  its  particular  eflfecte 
in  other  parts  of  the  state,  or  when  not 
administered  by  Dr.  Thomson  himself, 
I  am  unable  to  state.     The  penene 
thus  examined  appear  respectable,  in- 
telligent and  candid,  and  generally  ex-- 
pressed  their  great  opposition  to,  apd 
want  of  confidence  in  Dr.  Thomson'e 
practice  before  they  had  tried  it,  and 
were  induced  to  make  the  trial  in  con* 
sequence  of  the  desperate  nature  of 
their  cases,  and  with  a  belief  or  hope 
that  no  injury  could  be  done  thereby. 
With  your  theory  or  principles,  I  bad 
little  to  do;  the  efeais  of  your  practice 
was  the  principle  thine  sought  for  by 
roe,  as  by  your  fruits  I  was  resolv^ 
to  judge  you,  and  however  much  may 
be  the  obloquy,  which  the  declaration 
of  a  favorable  opinion  of  your  prac- 
tice may  call  forth  fooin  theleameif, 
not  only  against  quaeks^  but  the  «if»- 
porters  of  cpJMki,  I  fieely  take  open 
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myself  the  responsibility  of  subscri- 
bliiff'tdUi^flibove. 

Youir  obedient  servant, 

A.  WMMICK, 
Member  of  Assembly. 

F.  9.  Most  of  the  individuals  thus 
esBXpiiied;  l^ad  family  rights,  up6n 
which  they  placed  a  very  high  value  ; 
anyone  gentleman,  whose  respectabil- 
ity and  candor  are  very  high  in  pub- 
lic estimation,  declared  he  would  not 
be  deprived  of  tlie  knowledge  for  1000 
ddlMrs.  I  also  examined  two  gentle- 
men fiom  Nantucket,  who  spoke  most 
^stinctiy  of  the  respectability  and 
credibility  of  the  persons,  who^e  signa- 
tures appear  attachedl  to  Dr.  T.'s  cer- 
tffieates^  of  his  practice  in  that  place. 

A.  D. 

J  concur  ip  the  above,  having  been 
ehairttiEaii   of  the  committ^  before 
whom  die  examinations  were  had. 
MDLA  EDGERTON, 
Member  of  Assembly. 

I  cf^rtify  that  I  was  one  of  a  com- 
mittee of  nve  appointed  by  the  Assem- 
bly of  the  state  of  New  York,  to  inves- 
tigate the  efiectsf  of  the  Thomsonian 
system  of  practice  on  tl^e  public.  Andf 
mat  it  flippears  by  the  petitions  and 
other  papers  pre;^nted  and  referred  to 
si^id  committee,  as  well  as  from  the 
testitnony  of  many  respectable  indi- 
viduals, resident  in  the  city  of  Albany, 
who  attended  the  committee  personal- 
ly, thai  tti^  practice  of  Dr.  Thomson 
odd  in  a  great  mianyixistatces,  proved 
highly  beneficial,  and  there  was  no 
erridettce  submited  to  show  his  practice 
had  Moved  deleterious  in  any  case. 

A.  METCALP. 
*  Albany,  Apri!  11, 1688. 

THE  ECLECTIC. 
i^eeordio|;  t9  XhtTDiK,  an  Eclectic 
denoted  one  of  those  ancient  philoto- 
pii^>.  who»  witho|it  attaching  thein- 
A^ves  to  1^7  pajrtj»iilar  •ecli,  toolf:  ffopi 
ai^  «ih|L|.t>^)f  j(i4ted.  gpod.  Hom^j 
^•h«iar»  cn^  r«nQ|rtt«<  opvntryman, 
ghas  Ihla  deftBitioBr*ifisu|one,  a  iihi« 


lofiopher  who  selected  from  the  vario 
systems  such  opioions  and  principles 
as  he  judged  to  be  sound  apd  ra^onal* 
Eclectic  is  the  running  title  of  a  period- 
ical writer  ,whose  essajFS  haveheen  col* 
lected  and  publiriied  under  the  j«iMnal 
TiTLS  of  **  a  vindication  of  tiie  Thorn- 
Bonian  system  of  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine on  botanical  principles,  as  origin- 
ated by  Samuel  Thomson,  and  contin- 
ued by  his  coadjutors.'*      The    title^ 
Eclectic,  is  indicative  of  the  qative  in- 
dape^dence  of  the  writer's  mind— of 
his  determination  to  be  guided  by  tlie 
invincible  laws  of  truth  and  justice, 
without  any  servile  submunion  to  vul- 
gar superstition,  popular  prejudice,  or 
roneous  education  and  long  established 
habits  of  thinking,  even  among  the  lit- 
erati.     We  shall   only   detain    the 
reader    long   enough   toj^  assure   him 
that  the  venerable   author  pf  this  in- 
teresting little  work,  is  the  learned 
and  long  respected  Dr.  Benjamin  We- 
terhonse,  for  many  yean  lecturer   on 
the  theory  and  practice  of  physio,  ie 
Cambridge  University.  Those  who  read 
this  work  and  compare  the  sentiments 
olithe  erudite  and  much  esteemed  wri* 
ter,.mAy  learn  how  to  appreciate  the 
opinions  of  some,  of  our  awaggerin^ 
quacks*  who  pompously  essay  to  rids- 
oule  Dr.  Thomson  and  the  steam  prac* 
tice,  and  foolishly  censure  and  wanton- 
ly condemn    what   they  have   never 
honestly  enquired  into,  and  ingenuous- 
ly attempted  fairly  to  undetatand.  The 
testimony  of  Dt.  Waterhofwe  ip  avol- 
untary  contribution  to  lh#  cause  of 
truth  and  civil  liberty,  whieha  ieaned 
coalition    have  long  endeavored    to 
trample  with  impunity  beneath  their 
fbet.     The  testiippBT  ef  th|s  medieml 
patriarch,  outweighs  volumes  of  those 
quackish  sqi^ibs  and  puns  that  are  daily 
shQ«ri|r|i4^  upon  the^  edrstea(as  of.  Dr«, 
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ThOBwon.  Thanks  to  kind  beaTen  the 
great  end  good^oauie  is  spreadiDg,  and 
truth  begini  erery  whereto  triumph 
oTer  the  fell  demon  of  arrogant  oppo* 
•itioB. 

THE  ECLECTIC— No,  1. 

Samvil  Taoiiepir, 

^Boimnui^**  mnd  pat§nted  praeHHoner  qf 

Jfedicine. 

MeMXi.  Editors* 

I  have  lately  read  with 
coDsiderable  ioterett  and  some  sur- 
prise, a  little  volume  of  nearly  200  pa- 
ges, entitled,'*  A  Narratifeof  theLife 
and  Medical  DiscoTeries*  of  Sahubl 
TfloiieoM,  containing  an  account  of  his 
sjstem  of  practice,  and  the  xAMiniB  of 
coring  disease,  with  ybobtaxli  medi- 
cines, upon  a  pkm  entirely  new;"  to 
which  is' added  his  *'Aew  Ouide  to 
Stealihf  containiug  the  pniNcipi.ie  up- 
on which  the  system  is  founded." 

While  reading  the  book,  I  said  to 
those  who  recommended  it  to  my  peni- 
sal,  this  man  is  no  "  quack."    He  n€ar' 
rtUeM  his*  medical  discoYeries,  gi?es  an 
occoifnf  of  his  system  of  practice,  to- 
gether with  hU  manner  of  curing  dis- 
eases, upon  a  plan  confessedly  new;  to 
which  he  adds  tho  principlee  on  which 
bis  new^9iem  is  founded.     He  who 
do^  this  is  no  Charlatan,  but  by  uni- 
ting theory  to  his  practice,  however 
erroneous  the  theory,  merits  attention. 
With  these  ideas  of  the  cultivation  and 
promulgation  of  human  knowledge,  I 
read  the  narrative  of  Samuel  Thomson, 
and  soon  perceived  that  he  was  a  man 
of  good  capacity,  persevering  temper 
1^  benevolent  disposition ;  and  that 
lie  acquired  his  knowledge  of  the  hith- 
erto unknown  virtues  of  certain  plants 
by  mtpertmnnU^  first  on  himself,  then 
on  those  about  him.     In  the  course  of 
twenty  or  thirty  yeals,  he  arranged  his 
experimental  Imowledge  into  asystem, 
ms  did  the  father  of  Physic  before  him, 
bowever  imperfect ;  and  haTing  done 
this  to  the  b^t  of  his  power  (for  he  had 
no  literary  education)  he  published  the 
result  of  bis  experience,  labor  and 
tboughfi  to  the  world,  for  them  to  judge 
of  it,  andofhii&j. 

AvTO-niopB/kPBT,  is  a  profitable  spe- 
cies of  writinf  to  the  world,  but  dan- 


gerous to  the  writer  himself,  espedallr 
if  he  be  a  profisseional  man\>r  a  politic 
cal  partisan ,  before  he  can  gain  credit 
for  one  honorable  motive,  every  sieie* 
ter  object  that  can  he  imagined  will 
be  laid  to  his  acconnt.     Who  ampag 
his  competitors  will  exercise  that  im« 
partiality  on  hearing  his  story,  which 
they  require  of  him  in  relating  itl««- 
Narrow  minded  jealousy  will  pervert^ 
every  thing.    We  may  allow  (rr  a  lit-* 
tie  high  coloring  in  controversy  with 
rivals,  very  few  physicians  rr  divines 
are  free  from  it ;  but  if  Samuel  Than* 
son  in  the  narrative  of  his  life  has  not 
turned  aside  from  facts,  he  has  been 
unjustly  treated,  and,  in  some  instan- 
ces, most  cruelly  persecuted.    He  has 
given  names,  dates,  places  and  events, 
and  spoken  of  judges,  juries,  sheriffs, 
jailors  and  witnesses,  in  a  style  so  plain 
as  to  exclude  all  equivocation;  and  the 
same  of  a  noted  preacher.    If  what  he 
has  said  of  them  be  false,  he  ongBt  to 
be  exposed  and  publicly  punished }  if 
true,  be  merits  protection.     His  dis- 
coveries are  valuable  or  insignificant, 
his  practice  a  nuisance  or  a  benefit,  his 
writings  useful  or  a  tissel  of  lies  and 
calumnies,  his  Patent  honorable  or  a 
disgrace  to  our  government ;  and  it  is 
not  beneath  the  dignity  of  any  Physi- 
cian, Divine,  or  Philosopher,  to  inquire 
into  the  truth  of  a  series  of  experiments 
published   with  so  much  confidenci(, 
and  purporting  to  be  for  the  benefit  of 
mankind. 

I  have  no  doubt  bftt  that  Samuel 
Thomson  has  added  a  very  valuable 
article  to  our  JUtUeria  Medkaj  and  that 
he  has  again  and  again  relieved  tbe  sick 
where  others  have  failed.  From  all  that 
I  can  collect,  I  am  induced  to  believe 
that  he  is  not  an  avaricious  man,  but 
one  who  is  more  fiattered  by  hisauc- 
cess  in  relieving  the  sick  than  in  re-» 
ceiving  their  money.  This  at  least  en- 
titles him  to  a  fair  and  patient  hear- 
ting. It  is  possiple  he  may  havedeceiv*- 
ed  himself;  bu^itdoes  not  appear  that 
he  has  laid  himself  ont,  like  a  conjurer^ 
to  deceive  others.  If  this  man  has  de» 
voted  the  greater  part  of  his  lifh,  to 
the  reliefofhi8feYlowmen,hi8  labors 
claim  respect  and  his  errors  our  indul- 
gence ;  for  who  of  ns  are  treB  from 
them  1  Let  tbe  unprejodiced  man  who 
rfads^hit^MrmlJ^  and  gnldi  to  heaHh, 
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jiidge  for  himself;  and  should  he  bog- 
gle at  his  theory  of  heai  and  cold,  let 
him  remember  that  ThoTTi60o,mthont 
knowing  itj  has  adopted  a  theory  of 
Galen's  ;  and  his  idea'  of  the  preser- 
ving poorer  of  nature,  the  curcr  of  dis- 
eases and  preserror  of  life,  appears  to 
he  the  same  as  that  acknowledged  fay 
HiPPOOBATSs;  but  the  writer  could 
not  express  it  in  Greek. 

Thomson  is  not  a  QtMck,  if  by  quack 
we  mean  a  vain,  artful,  tricking  prac- 
titioner in  physic.  He  is  an  Experi^ 
mentor  who  accumulates  knowled^  by 
bis  own  experience.  There  was  a  sect 
among  the  ancients  who  assumed  that 
appellation,  to  distinguish  -themselves 
from  DogTneUisUi  who  instead  of  expe- 
rience taiigbt  dogmas.  If  SamuelTbom- 
son  be  a  quack,  he  is  a  quack  suigcne' 
rti,for  being  an  enemy  to  concealment, 
he  tells  all  he  knows,  in  as  plain  a 
manoer  as  he  possibly  can,  and  leaves 
you  to  form  your  own  judgment;  pro- 
yided  you  diveat  yourself  of  the  fashion 
of  this  world  in  physic,  which,  with 
priestcraft,  is  fast  passing  away. 

Read  his  book,  men  of  NewEngland, 
and  after  makim;  due  allowance  for  Im 
condition  and  situation  and  provoca- 
tions, judge  whether  such  a  man  merits 
the  pertecibiion  he  has  endured,  and  the 
ti-eatment  he  has  met  with. 

AN  ECLECTIC. 


Mr.  Howard,  io  the  National  Enqui- 
rer of  the  8th  of  August,  1827,  has  giv- 
en the  following  editorial  remarks  :*** 

The  friends  of  the  Thomsonian  sys- 
tem of  the  practice  of  medicine  will 
be  pleased  to  learn,  that  the  health 
•of  the  doctor  has  recently  enabled  him 
to  pay  us  another  visit ;  which,^  with 
his  preceeding  one,  has  been  highly 
interesting  and  instructing  to  us. — 
We  should  have  announced  his  arrival 
flooni^r  he  came«  but  he  was  just  re- 
covering from  a  severe  indisposition, 
caused  by  a  fall,  Si,  wished  to  avoid  much 
company ;  he  is,  however,  finally  recov- 
ered, and  has  taken  his  departore  for 
Boston. 

We  are  now  conTinced,  that  with  all 
the  advantage  which  we  could  derive 
from  his  books^  and  all  the  instruction 
and  demonstration  which  his  agents 
(whoee  honesty  he  luid  not  proved)  could 


give,  we  were  comparatively,  hut  chil- 
dren in  the  knowledge  of  hifiByfitcmand 
practice,  andthat  many  valuable  medi- 
cines were  unknown  to  us.  It  was  found 
soon  after  the  Doctor  had  digested  hie 
plan  and  reduced  his  system  te  practice, 
that  the  faithlessness  of  many  of  those 
whom  he  employed,  would  probably,  in- 
duce them  through  carelebnGss,  or  for 
diebone&t  purposes,  to  expose  his  books 
to  others  who  were  not  disposed  to  pro- 
cure them  in  an  honest  manner,  or  to 
use  them  for  honorable  purposes.  These 
considerations  induced  him,  in  the  com- 
pilation of  them  to  with-hold  much  im- 
portant information,  which  was  necessa- 
ry to  be  known,  in  order  to  a  full  under- 
standing of  his  principles  and  practice. 
He  decided  that  these  instructions 
should  be  verbally  given .  He  knew  that 
without  these,  and  the  repeated  demon- 
strations which  are  absolutely  necessa- 
ry to  be  given  by  a  well  informed  and 
experienced  practitioner,  his  books 
would,  comparatively,  be  of  little  val- 
ue; and  without  which  the  immense  ad- 
vantages to  be  derived  from  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  his  system  and  practice, 
remain,  in  a  great  degree,  concealed. 
This  verbal  instruction  and  demonet ra- 
tion he  has  given  sparlnglytolus  agents 
until  he  has  had  time  to  ascertain 
whether  they  are  capable  and  honest. 

This  accounts  for  his  reserve  amongst 
strangers;  and  for  the  imperfect  knowl- 
edge of  his  system,  which  his  former 
agents,  (at  least  such  of  them  as  we 
have  been  acquainted  with, J  in  the  wes- 
tern country,  have  acquirea.  Being  de- 
lighted with  the  prospect  of  making 
money  by  what  they  supposed  to  be  all 
the  instructions  he  could  give ;  aifd  be- 
ing regardless  of  their  benefactor,  they 
seem  to  have  been  disposed  to  exert 
their  skill  and  craft  to  injure  the  man, 
to  whom  the  just  tribute  of  gratitude  & 
esteem,  we  are  persuaded,  will  be  a- 
warded  by  future  generations,  when  all 
his  enemies  shall  have  long  been  forgot- 
ten. 

Afler  consenting,  with  much  reluc- 
tance, last  winter,  to  accept  the  a^ncy 
of  his  medical  concerns,  and  he  being^ 
more  than  usually  inspired  with  confi- 
dence that  he  should  receive  justice  at 
our  hands,  he  verbally  communicated 
to  OS  a  considerable  additional  ftoek  of 
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useful  kx)owledg0;  and  findmg*  as  we 
suppose,  in  the  course  of  his  aubset^ucnt 
visit,  that  this  confidence  had  not  been 
misplaced,  he  hat,  both  by  precept  and 
by  actual  demonstration,  aatonisbed  us 
with  his  profound  knowledge  of  the 
principles  which  govern  his  practice; 
and  in  a  variety  of  difficult  coses,  in 
both  sexes^  has  far  exceeded  our  former 
knowledge.  His  laat,  and  fourth  visit, 
has  heen  peculiarly  instructive  and  in- 
teresting with  regard  to  the  manage- 
ment of  female  complaints.  Wc  most 
sincerely  congratulate  our  friends  on 
this^ast  aocesaion  of  useful  knowledge 
and  w^)>«reby  assure  the  members  of 
the  Friendly  Botanic  Society  that  we 
will  cheerfully  impart  to  them,  us  op- 
portunities tnay  be  afforded,  Buth  por-  i 
tions  or  all  of  this'  additional  stock  •f 
knowledge,  as  we  believe  they  have 
beeoi  previously  qualified  to  receive,  and 
that  may  with  prudence  and  propriety 
be  communicated  to  them. 

After  siich  strong  expressions  and 
unequivocal  dcclarationsiin  relation  to 
the  excellency  and  superiority  of  Dr. 
Thontaoa^s  system  of  medical  practice, 
^nd  such  unreserved  e:ipUcit  acknowl- 
edgements of  the  advantages  derived 
from  his  instructions,  to  what  conclu- 
sion can  we  arrive  ?  Here'  is  a  man 
of  reading  and  genius,  addicted  in  ear- 
ly life  to  medical  studies — a  man  who 
has  read  Thomson'sNarrative  and  New 
Guide,  has  received  much  instruction 
by  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  and 
oral  information,' we  hear  the  gentto 
cadence  of  his  hearty  concession  falling 
on  our  ear — "we  are  now  convinced," 
saith  Howard,  "that  with  all  tho  ad- 
vantages which  we  could  derivo  from 
his  books,  and  all  the  instruction  and 
demonstration  which  his  agents  (whose 
honesty  he  had  not  proved)  could  give, 
we  were  comparatively,  hut  children  in 
the  knowledge  of  his  system  and  prac- 
tice and  (hat  many  valuable  medicines 
were  unknown  to  us."  In  conclusion 
the  reader  will  notice  he  boasts  of  a 
vast  accession  of  useful  knowledge. — 


Mr  Howard  now  attonptt  to  evade  the 
charge  of  borrowing  his  improved  sya- 
tem  of  botaoiQ  joaediciBe  irom  Thom*^ 
^OB,  cont^ode  tbjat  fai9  ia  mere  a  debtor 
to  Etiaa  Smith)  whom  he  never  saw-* 
From  whom  he  aever  lied  opportunity 
to  obtain  such  oral  instructions  as  he 
here  so  highly  appreciates.  After  such 
an  accession  of  knowledge— such  pe- 
culiarly instructive  and  interesting  in* 
,  formation  as  he  received^*what  a  pro- 
digipusly  elevated  character  must  Hor^ 
.tou  How  and  be,  to  make  such  new, 
wonderful, and  unprecedented  discove. 
,^if  3  as>^  eclipse  the  el(0^y  of  his  mas- 
ter and  leave  all  the  gaaing,  wondering 
.sons  of  science,  laging  far  behind.^— 
Friend  Howard,  remember  thine  own 
words,  *' Honesty  is  the  best  policy." 
Well  sir,  on  this  occasion  when  tnitb 
was  in  accordance  with  your  golden 
prospects,  you  fearlessly  affirm,  "He 
has  both  by  precept  and  by  actual  dem- 
onstr-ition,  astonished  us  with  his  pro- 
found knowipdge  of  the  PRINCIPLES 
which  govern  bis  practice  ;  and  in  a 
variety  of  difficult  cases,  in  both  sexes, 
has  far  exceeded  our  former  knowl- 
edge." After  reading  this  declaration 
from  Hpv/ard's  own  pen,  may  we  not 
be  equally  astonished  at  bis  extrava- 
gant pretentions  of  reformation  and 
improvement*.  What  an  oracle  of  med- 
ical science »  Ho  has  gone  ba9k  ta  the 
latin  phrases  of  the schools-^eals  lav- 
ishly in  the  dull  senseless  round  of 
classical  technicalities— —presccibes 
quinine  and  opium,  like  one  of  the  reg« 
ular  faculty— 4rag8  iff  Thomson's  pre- 
scriptions in  a  mangled  mutilated  form 
— ^uch  arrogant  imposing  pretentions 
demand  the  pointed  reprehension  of  an 
honest  and  intelligent  cenununity.— 

Will  this  man,  Howard,  claim  for  him- 
self or  his  coadjutors  the  honors,  as  he 

is  supposed  by  many  to  have  done  by 
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tbe  emoiuiHefito,  tblit  of  right  belong  to 
Jh^  Thofiitfon. 

We  cloM  these  remntkt  with  ft  qtto- 
tfttioa  from  the  161  pig*e  of  the  firat 
volvme  of  Howerd's  « Improred  Syt- 
teflD.'*    <'  it  WM  reserved ,"  tatd  he  «*for 
Dr.  Thevftfon  to  settle  the  dashitig  and 
cofitendiag  of  theories  with  practice, 
and  to  ehed  a  Itntre  upon  medical  sci- 
ence ^th  which  it  had  nerer  before 
been  honored."     But  Howard  is  no 
longer  *' astonished   at  the  profoand 
knowledge  of  the  PRurCfiPLBs^CO  which 
gorem  ThomsonVi  prsictice.'^    He  hiu 
tJhangfed.lkis^Dbte,  atid'  now  says,  **  Dr. 
Thomson's  treort  was  founded  i^on 
a  few  prominent  feature's  of  his  prac- 
tice, which,  as  he  was  altogether  unai- 
ded by  science,  led  him  into  errors." — 
Perhaps  if  he   bad  had  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  all  the  names  and  terms 
in  Howard's  index  and  glossary,  he 
might  hate  escaped  the  evils  which 
have  overtaken  him.  But  these  errors, 
our  reformer  declares  ARE  OF  NO 
PRACTICAL  IMPORTANCE"! ! !  of 
coarse  the  improvements  must  have  a 
more  special  regard  to  the  GOLDEN 
HARVEST,  than  to  any  pracUcal  re- 
suits  fdr  the  benefit  of  any  but  the  in- 
novator. 


CATHARTICS. 
Under  this  head.  Reformer  Howatd, 
like  the  regular  faculty,  recommends 
purgatiTe  medicine,  even  g^mboge,one 
ef  the  most  drastic  articles  of  the  kind; 
also,  May-a|yple  roots,  which  are  rapid 
•purgatites  as  the  jalap  of  the  Aops> 
«nd  for  thirty  years  used  by  many  phy- 
sicians as  a  substitute,  and  often  com- 
pounded and  sold  with  jalapinm,  for  ja- 
lap itself.  He  endeavors  to  revive  the 
use  of  that  nauceous  'article^  rhubarb. 
All  this  ie  going  back  to  the  beggarly 
remedies  of  the  schools  of  physic,  and 
he  calls  it  reformation ! !     Professions 


and  practices  do  not  ftlways  agree.  All 
is  not  gold  that  shines  and  glitten.^' 
Howard,  asserts  upon  the  authority  of 
the  ancient  schools,   that  pni^gativtfs 
**may  be  administered  in  most  cases  of 
fever,    diarrhoea,    dysentery,    severe 
headache,  bilious  cholicy  worms,  d&c.*' 
If  he  be  a  believer  in  the  iuiity  of  dis- 
ease, why  not  recommend  pni^giitp  in 
every  form  of  disease,  and  preaeribo 
consistently.    Howard  tells  ns,  "  this 
class  of  medicines,"  viz:  cathartea,  or 
plirging  medicines,  which  have  been 
most  frequently  employed,  are  of  too 
dangerous  a  character  to  be  used  at 
ail^yet  we  know  not  of  any  in   ths 
whole  class  of  purgatives,  more  common 
thBn  gamboge  and  rhnbdrh^  to  which 
we   may  add  the  mandrake,  which  is 
called  mmy-apple.    Those  who  use  ja- 
lap might  as  well  use  may-apple,  and 
those  who  use  may-apple,  might  «kS  vrell 
use  jalap.    They  stand  precisely  on  a 
common  level  in  the  estimation  of  all 
competent  judges.     For  ourselves  we 
have  long  exploded  the  use  of  purga- 
tives from  our  practice.  ,  It  was  with 
no  small  difficulty  we  conquered  our 
propensity  to  lean  to  those  vulgar  pre- 
judices, that  induce  so  many  to  think, 
that  in  all  cases  of  sickness  they  must 
resort  to  puiging  and  drenching  out 
the  bowels  with  violence.    Our  confi- 
dence in  Dr.  Thomson's  instructions, 
had  a  powerful  influence  upon  our  con. 
duct.    We  have  become  convinced  by 
deductive  reasonings,  practical  experi- 
ence, and  faithful  observation,  that  pur. 
grative  medicines  are  not  only  useless 
but  in  most  cases,  absolutely  injurious. 
The  three  articles  mentioned,  are  Che 
only    articles    admitted    by  Howard 
among  his  compound  purgatives,  that 
have  any  fair  claim  to  be  admitted  to 
the   cathartical   ranks.      Those  that 
have  been  most  frequently  employed 
he  affirms  are  of  '*  too   dangerouv  a 
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character  to  be  used  at  all/'  and  we 
affirm^  and  every  body  knows  we  tell 
the  truths  none  are  more  common  than 
those  he  reoomraendsy  therefore,  lo^i- 
cailj  and  honestly  we  affirm  farther, 
that  upoQ  his  own  acknowledged  rea* 
soningB,  or  rather  unqualified  asser- 
tionsy  those  pargatiTes  he  has  recom- 
mended, should  not  be  used  at  all,  for 
they  are  dangerous,  being  the  identical 
articles,  that  have  been  as  frequently 
used  as  any  other  in  the  materia  medi- 
ca.  )n  another  place,  he  recommends 
buckthorn  berries,also  the  extract,pilU 
and  syrup  prepared  from  the  butternut 
or  white  walnut  bark ;  but  the  com- 
mon and  almost  uniTersal  use  of  the 
latter,  and  rery  frequent  Use  of  the  for- 
mer, where  it  can  be  conTeniently  ob- 
tained ;  condemns  it  to  the  broad  sweep 
of  Howardian  excision,  for  they  have 
been  so  frequently  employed,  that  they 
claim  the  common  character  of  danger- 
ous, and  can  do  nothing  for  their  foster 
father  to  support  his  claims  to  the  char- 
acter of  a  Reformer. 

Dr.  Thomson,  in  his  practice,  propo- 
ses by  emetics,  perspiratives  and  in- 
jections, to  remove  those  obstructions 
of  the  stomach,  bowels  and  skin,  that 
occasion  and  support  disease;  of  course 
purgatives  are  almost  supernumerary. 

Doctor  Thomson  in  his  24th  item  of 
general  directions,  on  the  subject  of 
purgative  medicine,  under  a  general, 
colonial  appellation  of  '*Phtsic,"  has 
given  us  this  very  salutary  advice — 
<(  never  make  use  of  <<fhT8ic,"  in  ca- 
ses where  there  is  canker  inside,  for  it 
will  draw  the  determining  powers  in« 
ward  and  increase  the  disease.  I 
have  seen  so  many  bad  effects  from  giv- 
ing PHT8IC,  that  I  have  disapproved  of 
the  use  of  it  altogether;  but  if  any  is 

givea,  after  the  operation,  be  careful 
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to  keep  up  the  inward  heat,  so  as  to 
cause  a  free  perspiration." 

This  notion  of  purging  the  bowels 
with  jalap,  gamboge,  white  walnut, 
may-apple,  rhubarb,  dec.  &c.  is  in  all 
a  vulgar  folIy,a  tradition  of  the  schools, 
and  among  the  faculty ,a  servile  ploding 
imitation  of  their  predecessors,  with- 
out a  thorough  investigation  of  facts, 
and  examining  the  results  of  such  prac- 
tice for  themselves.  We  have  had  sun* 
dry  cases,  where  the  patient,  when  go- 
ing through  a  course  of  Thomsontan 
medicine,  insisted  on  the  use  of  a  dose 
of  calomel,  or  jalap^  or  rhubari>»  or 
castor  oil, as  an  auxiliary  or  assistant  to 
the  course:  under  such  circumstances^ 
some  have  inadvertantly  yielded  to 
their  patients,  when  they  ought  rather 
to  have  persevered  with  an  undeviating 
hand,  or  have  abandoned  the  cause  to 
the  purging  faculty  and  their  coadju- 
tors. The  fact  ift,  we  have  never 
known  an  instance  of  the  kind,  where 
the  patient  was  not  a  sufferer,  by  his 
own  folly.  We  have  known  of  instan- 
ces, where  patients  were  greatly  re- 
lieved, and  apparently  convalescent, 
by  a  Thomsonian  course,  who  evident- 
ly paid  their  lives,  a  forfeit  to  their 
rashness,  in  obstinately  persisting  in 
swallowing  purgatives,  the  very  use  of 
which,  implies  a  contrary  indication 
from  the  Thomsonian  prescriptions, 
and  cannot  apply  to  the  same  patient,* 
at  the  same  time,  under  any  conceiva* 
hie  circumstance  whatever. 

Facts  are  stubborn  things.  The  re« 
marks  we  have  made  are  now  confirmed 
by  the  c<Micurring  testimony  of  a  num- 
ber of  our  most  intelligent  eorrespcHid- 
•nts,  who  have  met  with  similar  occur- 
rences. Then,  when  the  pargatire  is 
down  and  begins  to  operate,  the  powers 
of  life,  that  were  rising  with  increasing 
energy^  begin  to  decliat ;  the  obstrua- 
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tions  that  were  removing,  those  de- 
terminations to  the  skin  that  were  in 
progressive  operation,  all  become  re- 
trograde, the  animal  functions  are  de- 
pre8sed,and  vascular  collapse  invited, 
and  assisted  to  complete  the  work  of 
death.  If  we  must  have  so  many  pur^ 
gatives  and  ail  the  various  compound 
pukes  reformers  prescribe,wedeprecate 
all  farther  reformation  and  stand  (irm- 
ly for  restoration  entire,  total  and  un- 
reserved to  Thomsonian  simplicity. 


THE  PANTOMETER. 

Mathematicians  employ  an  instru- 
ment of  this  kind  for  measuring  all 
sorts  of  elevations,  angles  and  distan- 
ces. Editors  often  take  the  liberty  of 
u^ing  their  quill  as  a  kind  of  panto- 
graphical  instrument  to  aid  them  in 
their  reviews,  examinations,  investi- 
gations and  measurations  of  men  and 
things.  In  applying  the  instrument  to 
the  Columbus  medical  reformer,  we 
have  caught  an  eel  by  the  tail,  that  is 
always  slipping  away.  His  zig-zag 
course  is  like  the  glide  of  a  serpent  on 
a  rock,  that  puzzled  a  Solomon  to  com- 
prfihend.  While  he  was  agent  for 
Thomson,  he  was  J  ike  Paul  at  the  feet 
ofGamalial.  But  to  be  sure  of  being 
thought  an  oraclo  of  medical  knowl- 
edge himself,he  labors  industriously  to 
astonish  the  world,  with  wonderous 
tales  of  oral  information  received,  that 
is  not  to  be  found  in  Thomson^s  books. 
Of  this  boasting,  we  have  given  sever- 
al, specimens  in  this  number  of  the 
Recorder.  The  object  of  it  is  easy  to  be 
discovered  by  the  most  superficial  ob- 
server. But  in  all  this  he  strives  to  cast 
a  cloud  over  the  Doctor's  Narrative 
and  New  Gwde.  He  was  preparing 
the  way  for  his  own  advancement. — 
We  have  not  found  among  the  thoii- 
saads  who  have  purchased  Thomson's 
rights,  any  complainings  of  obscurity 
or  unintelligibleness.  His  works  are 
as  plain  and  easy  to  understand  as 
words  can  be  made  readily  to  express. 
Those  instructions  of  which  Howard 
boasts  so  extravagantly,  can  bo  found 


in  the  late  euppliments  to  the  last  edi- 
tions of  his  books.  There  are,  we  will 
say  in  our  turn,  some  valuable  discov- 
eries by  Dr.  Thomson,  that  are  power- 
ful auxiliaries  to  his  scheme,  that 
Hov/ard  has  never  seen,  nor  heard, 
neither  hath  it  entered  into  his  heart 
to  conceive,  but  Thomson  has  in  the 
plenitude  of  his  wisdom  freely  commu- 
nicated them  to  us  by  words  proceed- 
ing out  of  his  mouth.  With  the8e,hon- 
est  agents,  may  expect  to  become  ac- 
quamted  as  we  have  opportunity. 

After  all  these  "  advantages,"  ^*  ver- 
bal instructions,"  "practical  deaion- 
strations  of  the  superior  eflScacy  of  the 
Thomsonian  system,"  the  "  immense 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  a  tho- 
rough knowledge  of  his  s3'stGm  and 
practice,"    which    Howard    has   ac- 
knowledged, declaring    in  so   many 
words,  "  we  were  comparatively   but 
children  in  the  knowledge  of  his  sys- 
tem and  practice,"  previous  to  thes3 
advantages, "  and  many  valuable  med- 
icines were  unknown  to  us,"  and  final- 
ly, "ho  has,both  by  precept  and  by  ac- 
tual demonstration,  astonished  us  -  w  ith 
his  profound  knov/ledge  of  the  princi- 
ples which  govern  his  practice."  Who 
can  tell  the  heights  and  depths,  th3 
lengths  and  breadths  of  the  towering 
flights,  romantic  excursions,  mysteri- 
ous excentricities,  and  irregularities  of 
his  vacillating  imagination.     What  a 
prodigy  must  Howard  be  among  the 
rival  competitors  for  medical  fame! — 
Who  will  not  see  and  know  that  the 
bellowing  cry  of  reformation  and  im- 
provement is  a  mere  humbug — a  fiir- 
cical  pretence :    An  extravagant  pre- 
sumptions resolution  to  clamber  the 
topmost  round  on  the  tall  ladder  of 
medical  fame,  manger  all  difficulties. 
We  cannot  refrain  from  recollecting 
the  strong  language  of  Mr.  Howard, 
concerning  some  oi  Thomson^s  agents, 
"  regardless,"  says  he  "  of  their  bene- 
facter,  they  seem  to  have  been  dispo- 
sed to  exert  their  skill  &  craft  to  injure 
the  man,  to  whom  the  just  tribute  of 
gratitude  and  esteem,  wo  are  peraua- 
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tied,  will  be  awarded  by  future  genera- 
tions, when  all  his  enemies  shall  have 
long  been  forgotten.'*  In  looking  at 
our  reformer  we  may  have  mistciken 
his  elevation,  the  angles  are  oilen  so  a- 
ciitc  as  to  disenable  our  feeble  intellect 
to  decypher  his  problimatic  course,and 
the  distance  between  Horton  and  How- 
ard, defies  all  our  skill  in  mathemati- 
cal calculations,  we  shall  therefore  re- 
linquish the  application  of  our  instru- 
ment, until  by  farther  observation  and 
clearer  light  we  shall  be  enabled  to 
proceed — so  we  will  just  report  pro- 
gress, with  full  design  to  sit  again, 
-when  it  suits  our  convenience. 


■  t  „  '■■ 


SOMETHINO  EXTRAORDINARY 

In  the  extreme  rage  for  reformation, 
reformer  Howard    has  given  us  one 
truly  interesting   recipe.       His  pre- 
scription, unfortunate  for  the  legisla- 
ture, is  out  of  season :  But  we  have 
evergreens  that  might  be  substituted 
and  make  a  rub-and-go  preparation. 
Should  he  succeed  to  please  the  taste 
of  tho  constituted  authorities,  he  might 
be  on  the  high  road  to  the  obtaining  a 
medal,  or  reaping  a  "golden  harvest!'' 
We  will  now  come  to  the  point  and 
emit  one  of  those  roseate  rays  of  re- 
formation light,  that  now  begin  to  ra- 
diate the  paths  of  medical  science. — 
Yo  connoisseurs  of  good  cheer,  smack 
ycur  lips,  and  palates  well  prepare, 
and  while  your  stomachs  you  sustain, 
you'll  of  your  heads  beware. 
RECIPE. — SpEAKMi?fT  Slevg. 
'*  Take  of  tha  bruised  herb,  a  suf- 
ficient quantity,  or,  essance  of  spear- 
mint, brandy  and  loaf  sugar,  *  enough' 
to  make  palatable.  Taken  at  pleasure. 
Very  good  to  check  vomiting." 

The  Temperance  sf^iety  in  all 
their  proceedings,  have  vetoed  tliis  i 
part  of  the  reformation.  As  he  re»  1 
fcrs  to  the  discretion  of  the  patient  to 
make  the  sling  to  suit  his  palate  and 
take  it  at  pleasure,  they  contend  that 
it  is  a  dangerous  precedent  and  that 
there  is  oflen  danger  that  instead  of 
xeiieyiDg,  it  will  excite  vomiting  and 


produce  vertigo,  paralisis,  diuresis  and 
purgation,  dangerous  to  health,  morals 
and  comfort  of  the  individual  and  of 
all  parties  that  may  be  concerned  in 
the  general  issue  of  the  sling  experi- 
ment. What  an  age  of  reformation  11 
We  will  just  ask  our  Thomsonian 
friends,if  a  judicious  portion  of  Thom- 
son's pepper  sauce  will  not  answer  a 
more  valuable  purpose,  without  pro- 
ducing any  of  the  deleterious  conse- 
quences of  such  reformation  doses. 

HOWARD'S  RED  DROPS,, 

OR  SUDORIFIC  TINCTURE. 

Take  of  ipecacuanha,  in  powder, 
saffron,  camphor,  Virgi/aa  snake  root, 
OPIUM,  of  each,  two  ounces;  gin, or 
brandy,  three  quarts — digest  for  ten 
days,  and  filter.  Dose  a  teaspoon  full 
to  an  adult,  according  to  symptoms,, 
sometimes  as  oflen  as  once  in  half  an 
hour." 

'  We  have  carefully  copied  this  re- 
cipe, literatim  et  punctuatim.  This,  is 
given  upon  the  authority  of  theRefbrm- 
ed  Colleges  of  New- York  and  WoR- 
THIN6T0N,  Ohio.  He  endeavors  to 
leave  a  loop  hole  to  creep  out,by  pre- 
facing his  college  recipes  by  saying, 
"  we  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as 
recommending,  all  the  articles  therein 
contained,  but  as  the  reformed  colle- 
ges, &c.  have  obtained  some  celebrity, 
we  feel  disposed  to  lay  a  few  of  their 
remedies  before  our  readers."  In  re- 
lation to  the  above  preparation,  he 
stales,  on  the  authority  aforesaid,  that 
it  is  much  used  in  practice.  "  It  is  ad- 
mirably calculated  to  relieve  many 
diseases,  in  combination  with  warm 
diluents,  depending  on  an  obstructed 
perspiration,  by  its  powerful  sudorific 
effects.  In  derangement  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  stomach,  arising  from  the 
too  free  use  of  cold  water  in  warm 
weather,  rheumatism,  coughs,  colic, 
cramps  and  pains  in  the  stomachy  it  is 
exhibited  with  great  bcjiefit." 

Friend  Howard  must  certainly  have 
had  some  object  in  view  in  inserting 
this  recipe  in  his  book,  and  giving  it 
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80  high  a  character.  He  either  did  or  i 
did  not  intend  it  should  be  thought  val- 
uable, and  be  used  accordingly.  If  ho 
did,  he  must  have  intended  to  have  in- 
troduced OPIUM  into  his  reformed  prac- 
tice. Opium  is  a  conspicuous  and 
powerful  article  in  this  composition, 
making  it  two  thirds  the  strength  of 
the  laudanum  of  the  shops.  He  says, 
^^this  preparation  is  much  used  in  prac- 
tice"— probably  meaning  that  it  is  of 
frequent  use  not  only  by  itself,  but  in 
combination  with  other  prescriptions. 

If  he  did  not  mean  to  be  Uius  un- 
derstood, then  his  object  must  have 
been  to  enlarge  his  book,  enhance  its 
price,  and  put  on  an  appearance  of  the 
acquisition  of  new  and  important  dis- 
coveries, and  important  advances  in 
reformation  and  improvement,  when 
there  was  not,  in  this  instance  at  least, 
any  foundation  in  truth  for  these  extrc- 
vegant  pretentions. 

The  editor  of  tlie  Medical  Botanist ^ 
appears  to  be  at  variance  with  his  en)- 
ployer.  See  page  21,  No,  2.  "  Rea- 
oer,  beware  of  the  use  of  opium,  in  any 
quantity,  or  in  the  form  of  any  prepa- 
ration. It  is  a  powerful  narcotic  poi- 
son:" yet,  "much  used  in  the  reform- 
ed practice."  ^This  practice  he  af- 
fects to  patronise:  but  treats  the  thing 
with  that  kind  of  ambiguity,  that  tiko 
the  Delphian  oracles,  his  statements 
will  admit  of  various  explanations, 
best  suited  to  any  particular  dilemma. 
We  might  as  readily  decypher  the 
mysteries  of  the  Arabic  alphabet,  with- 
out a  tutor,  as  to  arrive  at  certainty, 
in  this  protoplastic  profile  of  Howard^s 
medical  reformation.  Amidst  all 
doubts  and  conjectures  one  thing  is 
sure,  he  has  his  eye  fixed  on  the  rec- 
ompense of  reward,  the  "  golden  har- 
rest." 

Say,  friend  Howard,  did  you  really 
intend  to  recommend  this  preparation 
and  introduce  it  among  the  valuable 
discovories  peculiar  to  your  reforma- 
tion projects?  or,  did  you  mean  to  in- 
troduce it  into  your  book  of  practice, 
for  a  target  to  pit  and  shoot  at  ^  your 


Eclectic  to  amuse  your  leisure  hours  f 
Or  did  you  calculate  to  make  any 
thing  and  every  thing,  or  nothing  out 
of  it  as  might  best  suit  your  conven- 
ience ? 


ARTIFICE  DETECTED, 
Under  the  title  Editorial  Items,  in 
the  Eclectic  and  Medical  Botanist,  a 
paper  devoted  to  Howardism  in  this 
towq,  we  observe  the  following   re- 
marks, "OCT" The  Cholera  has  almost 
entirely  disappeared    in  Cincinnati, 
where  a  short  time  since  it  raged  with 
greater  violence  than  in  any  of  the 
eastern  cities.      The  botanic  practi- 
tioners of  that  city,  have  had  ample 
opportunities  of  testiqg  the  efficacy  of 
their  medicines,  in  arresting  the  pro- 
gress of  this  fatal  pestilence ;  and  their 
success  has  been  unparalleled  by  that 
of  any  other  mode  of  treatment.     Wc 
have  received  several  letters  from  our 
correspondents  in  that  place,  speaking 
in  the  highest  terms  of  botanic  medi- 
cine, as  they  were  exhibited  in   the 
management  of  cholera.  We  are  assu- 
red by  our  friend,  Dr.Wm.Ripley ,  that 
he  has  particularly  attended  iu  person, 
upwards  of  one  hundred  cases  of  deci- 
ded cholera,  and  has  lost  but  twelve 
patients;  and  these,  we  are  informed, 
were  cases  which  afforded  no  pros- 
pect of  relief  when  he  was  first  called 
to  them.      Hundreds  have  used   the 
medicine  with  the  most  salutary  ef- 
fect." 

We  would  Qsk,  is  Howard^s  impro- 
ved system  entitled  to  any  particular 
credit  for  Dr.  Ripley's  success?  He 
evidently  intends  to  make  that  impres- 
sion on  the  reader^s  mind.  But  the 
public  have  a  right  to  be  acquainted 
with  the  unequivocal  fact  that  the 
merit  of  the  prescriptions  lie  emphat- 
ically and  undeniably  with  Dr.  Thom  - 
son.  If  Howard  had  been  dead  a  year 
ago,  it  would  all  have  been  the 
same.  This  attempt  to  pillage  the 
dear  bought  fame  of  our  American 
Hippocrates,  we  cheerfully  consign  to 
deserved  infamy. 
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DOCTOR  RIPLEY. 

We  have  a  valuable  dommunication 
from  Dr.  Ripley,  containing  a  special 
and  very  systematical  detail  of  his 
method  of  treating  the  cholera  in  eve- 
ry stage.  This  we  had  intended  to 
have  published  before  this  period,  but 
it  has  been  precluded  for  the  want  of 
room.  His  treatment  of  the  complaint 
has  been  judicious  and  successful  and 
rigidly  Thomsonian.  When  we  sur- 
vey the  whole  matter,  we  stop  and 
ponder  with  amazement  over  the  fa- 
vorite adage  of  friend  Howard, "  hon- 
esty is  the  best  policy  I!!" J^iO 


A  MODERN  WHIM. 

Mr.  Howard  has  really  displayed 
some  little  ingenuity  in  copying  the 
prescriptioiia  of  Dr.  John  Thomson,  for 
the  cure  of  cholera;    To  his  bay- 
berry  tea  he  recommends  the  addition 
of  Howard's  Anti-spasmodic  Tincture. 
You  see  kind  reader  the  magic  of  a 
name.      This  is  composed  of  lobelia, 
and  cayenne  tinctures,  each  1  pint, 
and  3  gills  of  Howard's  nervine  tinc- 
ture: and  what  is  this?  why  lady's 
slipper  with  a  portion  of  ginseng  and 
nutmegs  in  tincture.    But  are  ginseng 
and  nutmegs    nervines,  or  a  make- 
shew?  This  is  easy  to  answer.    What 
is  the  object  of  recommending  this  ?  To 
make  a  parade  by  saying  something, 
whether  it  should  be  sense  or  nonsense. 
Wherein  consisteth  the  diBTerence  be- 
tween Howard's  tincture  and  Thom- 
son's third  preparation?  The  medicine 
is  the  same,  only  every  person  of  dis- 
cernment must  see,  no  ways  benefited, 
ftnd  indeed  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say, 
obviously  injured  by  the  addition  of  his 
ginseng  and  nutmegs.    Every  Thom- 
sonian of  common  sense  knows  that 
Thomson's  cayenne  is  infinitely  pre- 
ferable, and  that  to  give  more  of  Thom- 
aoa'a  medicios  in  cases  of  emeigency, 
will  be  better  than  to  angment  the 
Wlk  of  the  dose  by  pilnig  on  the  use- 
1m  6rrago  of  Horton  Howard. 


THE  WHIM  SUSTAINED. 
After  gWfiag  a  long  detail,  on  his  own 
responsibility,  how  to  treat  Cholera, 
though  he  has  never  treated  or  e?er  seen 
a  case  in  bis  life,  Mr.  Howard  has  lav- 
ished his  enconiumr  on  Dr.  Wm.  Rip- 
ley and  the  successfulness  of  hislpractiee, 
evidently  intending  to  convert  the  fame 
of  the  Doctor  to  his  own  advantage.    In 
this  Buacessful  practice,  Doctor  Ripley 
we  are  told  made  use  of  a  mixture  for 
the  eonvalescent,  to  stay  a  diarrhea^ 
that  oilen  supervenes  to  the  collapsed 
state  of  those  who  are  beginning  to  re- 
cover ;  it  consisted  of  burnt  brandy  and 
loaf  sugar  combined  with  bayberry  tea 
&  cayenne  pepper,  with  perhaps,  the  ad- 
dition of  a  little  raw  flour.     The  burnt 
brandy  and  the  flour  no  doubt  might 
have  occasionally  been  allowed  by  Dr. 
Ripley.    But  says  Howard,  '<heocoa* 
.sionally  introduces  the  same  mixture, 
with  a  small  addition  of  Thomson's  9d 
preparation  into  the  bowels,  by  means  of 
injectiont.    The  editor  of  the  Eclectic, 
whose  talents  and  virtues  we  sincerely 
respect,  intent  on  sustaining  the  high 
pretentions  of  his  sapient  patron,  obse- 
quiously observes,  *«  Instead  of  the  third 
preperation,  we  would  reccommend  the 
use  of  the  antispasmodic  tincture ! !" 

Can  the  editor  assign  any  good  and 
satisfactory  reason  fbr  this  bold  and  de- 
cided preference?  Can  he  point  us  to  an 
isolated  insUnce  in  which  Thomson's 
third  preparation  has  failed  to  sustain 
the  commendation  of  the  inventor,  and 
where  Howard's  substitute  has  succee- 
ded betterl    Can  he  point  us  to  the  in«- 
stance  in  which  there  had  been  a  spe- 
cific reliance  on  its  superior  efficacy^ 
that  had  been  successfuly  tested,  at  the 
time  the  assertion  was  madel    No!  Not 

No!    we  confidently   presume  not. 

This  is  all  idle  conjecture,  a  sheer  fan* 
cy ,  an  editorial  dream— «  shot  at  a  ven- 
ture. What  evidence,  what  experience^ 
what  sure  data,  on  which  to  hazard  thm 
deliberate,  unqualified  recommendation 
of  the  antispasmodic  tincture  in  prefer* 
ence  to  Thomson's  8d  preparation^ 
does  the  Editor  or  his  patron  ap* 
psal  to  for  jnstmcation.  Node!  we  ro- 
peat  ity  nane,fi>r  there  are  no  facts  to  sQi^ 
tain  the  doclaratien.  Eveiy  tyro Jn  the 
Thomsonian  ranks,  and  every  man  oT 
medical  snderstanding  dees  Imow  and 
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must  know  that  cayenne  and  No.  6, 
«re  among  the  most  valuable  stimalants 
in  the  advanced  stages  of  cholera*  This, 
professor  Drake,  a  physician  of  deserv- 
ed fame,  has  candidly  and  seriously  ac- 
Ibiowledged,  to  his  honor  be  it  spoken. 
He  might  have  beard  of  Howard,  but 
WB  presume  be  had  no  knowledge  of  his 
ginseng  and  nutmeg  antispasmodic  ftt 
the  time  alluded  to. 


ADMINISTERING  MEDICINE. 
Under  this  head  Howard  remarker, 
«*  we  will  state  for  the  satisfaction  of 
those  who  are  igfnorant  of  his,**  Tham- 
«on*8  "  book,  or  may  wish  to  know 
which  of  oor  medicines  we  would  apply 
in  similar  cases  instead  of  his,  that 
where  Dr.  Thomson's  third  preparation 
is  recommended,  or  has  been  employed, 
OVR  antispasmodic  tincture  should  be 
^sedyand  U  considered  better  »^'  By  whom, 
Mr.  Howard,  is  it  considei'ed  better"! 
Not  by  us  surely.  Not  by  Thomsonians 
^nerally,  for  they  have  not  been  ac- 
quainted with  it.  Not  by  the  regular 
faculty  nor  the  people  generally,  for 
the  former  have  not  enquired  with  much 
interest  into  the  subject,  and  the  latter 
have  never  had  opportunity  to  become 
acquanited  with  the  merits  of  the  ques- 
tion. Well  then,  the  matter  stands 
thus— -friend  Howard  thinks  so ;  for  it 
is  his  interest  to  think  so,  and  if  be  does 
not,  he  most  certainly  must  imagine 
that  it  will  be  for  his  interest  to  say  so* 
fi}r  this  would  be  to  brinnr  water  to  his 
mill — this  is  the  way  to  suppress  Thom- 
sonian  medicine  and  bring  his  own  pre- 
scriptions into  notice.  We  have  too 
exalted  an  opinion  of  Mr.  Howard's 
good  sense  and  discernment,  to  think 
he  would  say  or  do  any  thing  inconsis- 
tent with  what  he  considered  best  cal- 
culated to  advance  his  oirn  pecuniary 
interest.  We  shall  never  slander  him 
MO  unreasonably — should  we  attempt  it, 
bis  acquaintances  woold  not  believe  us, 
though  we  slioald  pledge  our  most  sa- 
cred honor  as  a  voucher  for  our  vera- 
xity. 

Howard  proceeds,  "whera  his,** 
Thomson's,  **No.  6  is  employed,  we 
would  oae  the  simple  or  compound  tine- 
tore  of  myrrh;  instead  of  his  composi- 
^ioD>  use  our  diaphoretic  medicines — ." 
▲oKUig  these  his  sudorific  tincture  or 
red  dropp,  opium  and  all,  must  hold  an 


important  place,  for  he  affirms,  on  col- 
lege authority  that  it  "  is  much  used  in 
practice."  He  then  adds,  "instead  of 
his,"  Thomson's  "  bitters,  any  of  our 
bitter  tonics,  and  instead  of  his  No.  5» 
OUR  tonic  cordial."  Mark  the  langaajc 
**  any  of  our  bitters,"  no  matter  which 
of  ovR  many  prescriptions,  any  thing 
that  WB  have  recommended,  is  prefera- 
ble to  what  Thomson  has  recommend- 
ed. We  must  confess  we  are  as  much  as- 
tonished at  the  Reformer's  arrogance  & 
assurance,  as  ever  he  was  at  the  prodi- 
gious fund  of  information  he  had  deri- 
ved from  Dr.Thomson's  instructions,  as 
you  may  find  stated  by  himself,  and  cop- 
ied into  one  of  our  preceding  pages. 

TO  THE  PUBLIC. 
My  old  agent,  H.  Howard,  used  for- 
merly to  boast  most  extravagantly  of  the 
verbal  instructions  and  demonstrations 
he  has  received  from  me,  and  without 
which,  my  books  would  have  been  quite 
insufficient    and  almost  useless.       He 
states  that  these  instructions  were  giv- 
en particularly   to  honest 'ap^ents     in 
whom  I  had  particular 'confidence. — 
This  he  thinks  he  merited,  and  so  ob- 
tained a  fund  of  information  in  relation  to 
the  treatment  of  female  complain ts,&;c. 
and  he  has  spoken  in  great  commenda- 
tion of  my  success  with  tiie  wife  of  Wil- 
liam Hance,  whom  he  styles  my  par- 
ticular friend.     Indeed,  both  How  arc 
and  Hance,  ought  to  have  been  and  r^ 
maincd  my  friends.     I  had  bean  their 
successful  physician  and  benefactor.— 
Had  thoy  both  always  acted  in  upright- 
ness towards  me,  had  they  come   near 
the  scribe  of  the  golden  rule,  that  con- 
fidence mi«rht  have  been  cherished  and 
retained,  they  might  to  this  day   have 
eontlnned  to  receivo  instruction  as  free- 
ly as  formerly  I   gave  it,  and  I  assare 
them,  if  I  have  any  judgment  or  integ- 
rity in  the  case,  they  stand  in  ^reat 
need  of  it.    Alas !  Mr.  Howard,  I  ha^p 
no  confidence  in  your  honesty,  medical 
knowledge,  or  wisdom.     I  still  contin- 
ue to  contribute  all  in  my  power  for  tht 
information  of  honest  agents,  who  have 
discretion  to  use  such  instructions  for 
aseful  purposes,  and  not  for  any  dishon- 
orable speculation.     The  case  alltided 
to,  among  others  at  which  Howard  was 
astonish^,  and  as  hinted  above,  is  i»ar- 
ticularly  stated  in  the  supplement  to  mf 
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New  Guida.  Perhaps  by  turning  to 
it,  the  reader  may  not  wonder  at  his 
ustonisbment,  at  the  novelty  of  the 
(hou^^ht,  by  which  the  plan  of  practice 
pi-oceeded,  and  the  succes  that  attend- 
ifd  k.  That  was  a  case  of  which  we 
have  no,  exai^pk}  or  parallel  in  the 
annals  of  medicine.  Here  was  dem- 
<instration  of  the  good  effects  of  a 
practice  regulated  by  correct  princi- 
ples.* Howard's  conduct  toward  me, 
which  I  intend /nore  (ully  to  examine, 
reminds  me  of  the  woman^  who  with 
her  bucket  in  one  hand,  and  a  cent's 
^vorth  of  salt  in  the  other,  proceeded 
to  the  pasture  to  milk  her  cow ;  Hav- 
ing ifk-iv^  she  threw  down  her  salt, 
«nd  while  the  cow  took  a  lick  or  two 
ia  tfie  dtfft,  abe  filled  her  bucket  with 
milk,  wbaeb  1Mi5  worth  half  a  dollar 
iu  market.  ThQ  moment  she  had 
done  milkingi  aipntng  her  foot  at  the 
side  of  the  cow.jgave  a  violent  kick, 
and  angrily  crie<V' begone  you  bruJe.'" 

When  Howard  imdertakes  to  tell  of 
my  raving  like  a  tygcr,  i  feel  as  iho' 
he  meant  to  kick  me.  I  intend  to  be- 
ware of  his  nulking  of  me  again.  He 
must  make  much  of  his  old  milk.  He 
has  been  like  some  of  the  old  Israel- 
ites gathering  manna,  and  it  appears 
that  by  bad  management,  or  bad  keep- 
ing, it  has  become  wormy,  and  has  an 
unpleasant  smell.  The  steadfast  and 
honest  Thomsonians,  who  have  never 
pilfered  from  my  writings,  nor  gone 
away  into  reform,  shall  have  the  pure 
milk  of  the  word  of  truth,  in  all  the 
little  knowledge  I  possess  or  may  at- 
tain, which  is  as  good  and  precious  as 
when  Howard  fed  and  rioted  on  the 
riches  of  the  bountifulness  thereof. — 
The  milk  has  improved  in<iuality  and 
quantity,  occasioned  by  many  green 
pastures:  The  cow  is  the  flame  and 
the  udders  are  the  same.  Green  pas- 
tures of  honorable  patronage,  have 
still  enabled  me  to  do  good  and  to 
communiate,  to  which  works  of  chari- 
ty and  mercy  I  feel  myself  strongly 

*  9f  N<ewGBide,  p.  274, 8th  edition. 


[inclined.  I  have  not  been  tmdep  the 
mortifying  necessity  of  reducing  my 
price  oi  rights y  to  degrade  my  discov- 
eries, abuse  former  purchasers,  and 
trample  on  the  equil  privileges  of 
honest  friends  and  patrons.  My  books 
have  not  fallen  like  Smith's  to  a  single 
dollar;  nor  like  Bdcer's,  for  any  hap- 
hazard price,  as  I  could  meet  with 
fools  andiget  their  money.  Smith  pil- 
fered from  nie;  and  Howard,  to  evade 
the  same  charge  against  himself,  com- 
tends,  by  Hance^s  testimony,  that  he 
lx}rro wed  from  Smith  and  not  frcMm  me. 
A  lai^  portion  of  his  book  and  plates 
are  copied  out  of  Samuel  Hemyls^ 
New  aftd  Complete  American  and 
Famrly  Herbal— as  the  copy  right  has> 
expired  and  poor  Henry  dead,  he  has 
L  taken  the  liberty  to  «opy  a  great  part 
^of  the  work,  and  palm  this  literary  pil- 
lage upon  the  world  as  a  book  of  refor- 
nmtion,  new  discoveries  and  wonder- 
ful improvements.  I  can  shew  any 
gentlemen  his  account  of  new  articles 
printed  in  Boston,  1814,  with  his  cuts 
and  pictures.  What  a  wonderful  ex- 
pense you  must  have  been  at — what 
sums  of  money  }  ou  must  have  expend- 
ed to  learn  so  many  new  unheard  of 
Indian  remedies.  Friend  Howard,  I 
am  not  "  raving  like  a  tyger,"  but  I 
am  speaking  like  a  man  that  knows 
many  of  your  crooked  paths,  and  can 
bring  many  of  your  hidden  things  to 
light.  The  unicorn  root  which  I  used 
so  successfully  with  your  son-in-law, 
and  went  thirty  miles  through  the 
woods  to  shew  it  to  you,  you  have  giv- 
en to  tlie  world  as  yowr  original  dis- 
covery. The  rattle  weed  oi'-  Wick  co- 
hosh, you  learned  perhaps  from  Mi. 
Barney,  at  the  same  time,  though  I  had 
long  been  acquainted  with  the  article 
and  used  it  in  medicine.  Is  it  possible 
that  such  a  benefactor  as  Howard  has 
declared  me  to  be,  before  he  lost  the 
agency  for  selliag  rights,  before  he 
had  assumed  my -discoveries,  has  now 
become] such  a  raging  tyger?  Has  this 
angel  of  light  become  such  a  devil  t 
such  a  wild  beait  ?  Why,  Mr.  Howard, 
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were  you  not  standing  b^ore  the  look- 
ing-ghuN3  when  you  made  this  *^  new 
discoFeryl" — Submitted  by 

SAMUEL  THOMSON. 


ITEMS  EDITORIAL. 
We  feel  ourselves  under  special  ob- 
ligations to  our  numerous  correspond- 
ents for  their  many  interestiag  com- 
munications which  we  have  now  on 
file*  They  will  be  respectfully  at- 
teaded  to. 

A  gentleman  in  whose  tetlimony  wo 
confide  without  hesitation,  confirms 
the  istelligence  received  from  various 
sources^conceming  the  violent  and  des- 
olating march  of  yellow  fever  and  chol- 
era in  the  city  of  NewOrleans.  Thom- 
sonians,  he  assures  us,have  so  far  been 
cabn  and  undisburbed,  amidst  all  dan- 
gers, and  entirely  unconcerned  lor  the 
result,  except  by  the  deep  heart-scald- 
ing sympathies  they  have  felt  for  those 
citizens,  whose  sufferings  they  have 
been  doomed  to  witness,  but  denied 
the  privilege  of  attempting  to  extend 
relief.  Nov.  1, 200  burials. 

Columbus  remains  unusually  heal- 
thy— not  an  instance  of  cholera  has 
appeared  among  us. 

On  Monday  next,  the  Legislature  of 
Ohio  will  commence  their  session  for 
the  present  season.  Many  of  the  hon- 
orable members  have  already  arrived. 
Ample  provision  has  been  made  for 
their  reception  by  many  of  our  best 
citizens,  ^ith  iprhom  they  and  others, 
whom  the-  session  or  other  causes  may 
bring  to  the  toivn,  will  find  agreeable 
accommodation.    . 

In  Licking  county,  about  the  mid- 
dle of  November,  uUimo^  a  correspon- 
dent informs  us  that  a  child  of  Wm. 
P — s,  was  attacked  with  sore  throat 
and  fever,  Dr.  B.  was  applied  to-— cal- 
omel was  given  and  a  blister  applied 
to  the  throat — suddenly  the  child  died! 
A  younger  child  was  seized  in  the  same 


j  way— Dr.  P.  was  called  in— a  similar 
course  was  pursued^-at  any  rate  a 

'  blister  was  applied  to  the  throat.  It 
died  in  a  few  days!!  The  third  i^as 
taken  down  with  a  similar  complaint,, 
and  life  despaired  of  when  our  corres- 
pondent received  his  last  informatioD. 
No  censorious  reflections  a/e  intended 
on  the  reputation  of  the  intelligent  and 
respectable  regular  physteians  who 
attended  these  cases:  But  had  they 
been  steam  doct«rs***1t**  what  then  ? 
The  question  would  probably  have 

.  been,  who  killed  the  children,  and 
what?  The  answer  would  havajheen, 
the  steam  doctors,  with  theiri^Aia, 
cayenne  and  warm  water  h^e^lbfie 
the  deadly  mischief.  fiKicfi  is^the 
power  of  superstition  thM  th6  m^V 
tude  can  oflen'be  made  t8%^eve,  that 
calomel,  opium  and  blisters,  are  inno- 
cent, harmless,  inoffti»ire  remedies 
for  disease,  when  ^tt$n  by  some  (lec- 
tor, cracked  up  for  a  )oamed  mafi,  a 
regular  physician,  and  that  warm  wa- 
ter, if  it  be  raised  to  a  stdam,  is  very- 
dangerous,  and  a  liUle  ctyenne  pep- 
per will  poison  any  one  'le  death,  if 
given  by  a  steam  doctor,  fife  the  worM 
goes  on! 

TheRECOBDBB  is  printed. semi- 
monthly, that  is,  every  other  Satur- 
day, for  Two  Dollars  per  year,  or  for 
every  23  numbers.  The  patronage 
of  our  fnends  is  extensive — we  cordi- 
ally solicit  the  continuance  of  their 
generous,  liberal  and  benevolent  ef- 
forts in  the  ^^good  caused  A  title- 
page  and  copious  table  of  index  will 
accompany  the  last  number  of  every 
volume.  — 

The  U.  S.  Thomsoolan  Convention 
will  convene  at  Columbus  on.  the  17th 
instant.  We  hope  our  friends  who 
have  not  wandered  ader  the  pale  mo- 
tor of  reformation,  will  give  punctual 
attendance. 

IS  PBISTSn  BT  If .  L.  LEWIS, 

FOR  PIKE,  PLATTf  *  Co. 
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*^  Let  myftliHry  be  stripped  of  all  pretence," 

**  And  practice  be  combined  with  common  senee. 


Vol.  1.        C»Ltl!iBlJ»3  DgC>  Ig,  18»»>       9to.m 
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An  Essuy  in  relation  to  the  uncoosti"  |  cbeigns  and  anticipauona  are  produced 


tutionality,  injustice,  and  injurioue 
ejects,  resulting  from  our  present 
arisfocraticaf  medical  law  in  the 
state  of  Ohio.  Bt  IIqici^tus^ 

I.  Prejudice  and  superstition  do  vi- 
olence to  the  reason  of  men.  The 
moping  anchorite,with  his  amulets  and 
beeidSj  reciter  his  ace  maria  and  im« 
plores  Ihc  intercession  of  saints^  as  sol- 
emnly and  conscientiously,  as  the 
most  rationally  devout  ofTcr  their  peti- 
tions before  the  throne  of  heaven^s 
grace,  ^ 

H.  By  reflecting  correctly  on  the 
philosophy  of  the  human  mind,  we 
readily  discern  that  these  occurrences 
•re  the  natural  and  almost  inevitable 
results  of  tuition. 

III.  Education,  tvhich  should  ev^r 
be  direcjted  to  emancipate  th^  mind 
from  the  shackles  of  ignonsjice,  has 
been  so  erroneously  conducted,  as 
commonly  to  rivet  the  chains  of  intel- 
lectual slavery.  We  are  more  the 
children  of  circumstance,  more  under 
the  mediate  and  intermediate  influ- 
ence of  incidental  impressions  of  early 
life,  in  which  our  moral  responsibili- 
ties are  but  remotely  involved,  than 
many,  even  of  our  book-taught  litera- 
ti conceive  pr  imagjine. 

IV.  Our  birth-place,  education,  and 
thousands  of  incidental  circumstances, 
make  indelible  unresisted  impressions, 
passively  received,in  our  juvenile  days 
of  infantile  pliabilitv^when  yielding  to 
the  plastic  touch  of  custom,  fashion, 
habit,  precept  and  sample,  which  the 
manly  reasonings,  experience,  and 
deep  convictions  of  riper  years  cannot 
utterly  erase. 

V.  In  India  men  are  born  Hindoos, 
in  Turkey  Mahomedans,  in  Rome, 
Catholics.  They  are  Pagans,  Jews 
or  Christians,  by  their  progoaitondiip: 


^nerated,  or  created,  by  a  generMivff 
or  procroative  process,  as  natMnJly 
and  as  certainlvi  as  the  fetal  ^ub-. 
stance  jpecetves  fonoi  er  imbonr  nnfm^ 
here  «row, 
<<That  in  the  amnion  swimiiy^ 
And  wakes  at  last  to  sivetch  its  un- 
tried limbs"  I 

VI.  A  moments  candi4  xeflectiop 
may  lead  us  to  know  and  understand 
that  foolish  reverence  for  antiquity, 
that  veneration  for  the  learned*  ignor* 
ance  of  former  days,  that  has  so  bewil- 
dered the  world  andoutntged  comnioA 
sense. 

VII.  The  ipind,  passively  yielding 
with  implicit  confidence,  to  the  teach- 

.  ings  of  a  preceptor,  and  never  compet- 
ed to  exercise  its  native  independence, 
becomes  a  recreant  mental  sponge, 
that  imbibes  and  absorbs,  with  invio- 
lable attachment,  to  the  most  fppUsh 
fanciful  notions,  and  grossest  absurdi- 
ties  of  thought  and  action,  that  have 
nothing  to  commend  them,  but  a  cloud 
of  superstition,  hung  round  with  the 
spectres  of  antiquity  and  hallowed  ig- 
norance of  former  days,  and  the  sancti- 
fied authority  of"  Thus  aaith  the  Fa- 
thers !P' 

VUI.  Follow  up  the  stream  of  our 
present  inquiries,  and  we  shall  soon. 
discover  the  true  cause  of  that  easy 
credulity,  which  men  so  xmich  wonder 
at  in  each  other,  and  but  seldqm  de- 
tect the  same  weajcness  existing  in 
themselves.  Thousands  who  feel  are 
not  willing  to  own  ^t  the  cruel  spirit 
of  intolerance,  springing  from  so  cor* 
rupt  and  pointed  a  ^untain,  can  have 
,  a  residence  in  their  own  bosoms. 
IX.  If  we  would  be  truly  wise  andgivt 
all  rational  facility  to  wise  and  useful 
improvements  and  discoveries,  we 
must  rise  nbove  the  dull  and  haa^  at-* 


Their  thoughts,  feelinjgs,  prejudices^  I  nioephdre  of  the  degnifdipg}  obsequious 
superstitions,  enjoyments,  a  versions,  I  servile  cbiltse,   that  liMled,  and  still 
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leads  the  multitude  astray;  we  must 
learn  to  shun  ail  errors  however  sanc- 
tified by  great  names,  or  dignified  by 
years,  as  ardently,  as  we  inquire  af- 
ter and  embrace  the  truth,  whenever 
•r  however  discovered  or  certainly 
made  known. 

X.  In  advertin  g  by  a  solitary  glance 
as  we  pass  along  to  the  Christian  sys- 
tem, the  writer  is  no  stickler  for  refor- 
mation. The  religion  of  the  gospel 
admitted  to  be  true,  it  is  predicated  up- 
on facts,  its  constitution  fixed,  its  pre- 
cepts and  institutions  immutable.  The 
belief  of  truth  that  cannot  be  reformed, 
facts  that  are  in  themselves  immutable 
is  the  Christian's  faith ;  a  correct  un- 
derstanding of  the  facts  and  truths  be- 
Eeved  is  the  wtnum  honum  of  his 
knowledge,  and  a  faithful,  persevering 
conformity  and  obedience  of  the  truth 
is  the  consummation  of  his  hopes,  in 
the  consolatory  enjoyments  of  the  pres- 
ent passing  season  and  ravishing  antic- 
ipations &prelibations  of  the  future  ! 

XI.  In  philosophy,  chimistry,  meo- 
icine,  and  a  long  etcetera,  in  the  ro- 
tine  of  the  proper  objects  of  human  in- 
vestigation, reformation  and  improve- 
ment may  most  unquestionably,  in 
itaany  points  be  very  prudently  esti- 
mated objects  of  rational  pursuit. 

XII.  Should  any  inquiry  arise, 
iVherefore  reformation  and  improve- 
ments in  arts  and  sciences  are  ac- 
knowledged to  be  admisable,  we  an- 
swer, not  because  there  are  no  fixed 
immutable  principles,  relations  and  de- 
pendencies, and  a  regular,  invariable 
connection  between  cause  and  effect, 
^sting  inherently  in  the  nature  and 
fitness  of  things,  but  these  relations, 
connections  and  dependencies  have 
never  been  perfectly  understood,  and 
therefore  never  fully  developed  by  the 
boldest  researches  of  science  and 
time. 

Xm.  To  talk  of  reformation  and 
itnprovcments  on  established  facts  and 
demonirtrations  is  grossly  absurd,  it  is 
an  uninteligible  sdicism  in  langusge: 
the  arts  and  sciances,  through  the  de- 


fective limitedness  and  imperfection  of 
human  intellect,  have  never  been  able 
in  all  points  to  settle  on  so  sure  and 
unequivocal  a  basis:  they  have  never 
been  the  subjects  of  a  divine  revela- 
tion, and  lie  open  for  free  enquiry  and 
the  most  ample  discussion. 

XIV.  We  live  in  an  enlightened  era 
of  the  world;  the  progress  of  science 
and  the  march  of  mind,  will  be  an  ev- 
erlasting memento  of  the  present  age, 
and  the  recitation  radiate  the  pages 
and  cast  a  halo  of  glory  round  the  his- 
toric recollections  of  many  generations 
now  slumbering  in  their  future  sires. 
Yet  strange  to  tell,  surrounded  with  so 
many  advantages,  we  see  a  vast  pro- 
portion in  the  great  mass  of  human  so- 
ciety, that  renounce  the  demonstra- 
tions of  reason,  received  from  honest 
inquiry,  devoutly  idolize  antiquated 
traditions,  and  in  philosophy,  medi- 
cine, and  their  kindred  sciences  ad- 
here as  pertinaciously,  to  the  sugges- 
tions of  bigotry,  and  impress  of  super- 
stition, with  as  little  mvestigation,  re- 
flection and  independence  of  mind,  «0 
the  obsequious  anchorite,  twirling  his 
becds,  caresses  his  amulets,  and  in- 
vokes the  tutelary  intercessions  and 
protection  of  St.  Andrew!!! 

XV.  The  system  of  education  gen- 
erally pursued  is  favorable  to  such  a 
degrading  and  deplorable  state  of 
things.  The  learned  world,  with 
some  rare  individual  exceptions,  have 
ever  aspired  to  engross  all  knowl- 
edge, and  all  the  honors  and  emolu- 
ments of  social  life.  This  disposition 
has  ever  excited  a  dread  among  a  gra- 
duated literati  of  encouraging  plet>eian 
talents,  however  brilliant.  Originali- 
ty of  genious  and  independence  of 
mind  discovered,  the  suspicions  of  an 
envious  jealously  are  roused.  Paul 
who  was  free  born  received  an  envious 
look  from  a  Roman  officer  who  pur- 
chased freedom  at  a  great  price. 

XVI.  How  oflen  has  the  lamp  of  na- 
tive genius  been  extinguished  or  un- 
righteously concealed,  by  a  com\una» 
tion  of  learned  but  malevolent  and  im* 
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placable  persecutors^  who  like  the  sons 
of  Jacob  would  sell  their  brother  to  the 
Ishmaeli^e  merchants,  if  they  only  im- 
agined that  in  him  they  had  found  a 
competitor. 

XVII.  Alasl  how  few  even  among 
the  distinguished  and  dignified  leaders 
tn  society  possess  the  genuine  spirit  of 
unfeigned  benevolencel  The  simplici- 
ty and  pure  spirit  of  an  honest  man  ? 
Who  among  us  receives  heartily  and 
conforms  with  undeviating  resolutions 
to  the  real  convictions  of  his  own  mind? 
However  rare  such  characters  may 
be,  they  only  have  an  eye  single  to  the 
general  weal.  They  only  rejoice  in 
the  real  unsosphisticated  prosperity 
and  happiness  of  the  great  common- 
wealth of  rational  beings. 

XVIU.  As  in  community,  the  a- 
tnount  of  wealth  consists  in  the  aggre- 
gate amount  of  general  industry,  and 
not  in  a  few  large  individual  estates, 
80  the  real  value  of  literary  property 
possessed  by  the  state  is  not  to  be  esti- 
mated by  the  extraordinary  talents  of 
a  few  great  scholars,  but  by  the  ag- 
gregate amount  of  individual  knowl- 
edge diflused  through  the  whole  com- 
monwea.lth. 

XIX.  Colleges,  universities  and 
seminaries  of  learning  have  been  ex- 
tensively established  and  liberally  and 
zealously  patronized:  literary  combi- 
nations have  risen  up,  a  learned  aris- 
tocracy intent  to  enslave  the  world  and 
make  nations  tributaries  to  increase 
their  emoluments  and  advance  their 
fame. 

XIX.  Learning  and  property  are  the 
elements  of  political  power.  These 
elements  combined  and  put  in  opera- 
tion ,  are  the  most  efficient  means  for 
the  elevation  of  the  few  and  the  subju- 
gation of  the  many.  Hence  the  com- 
'binations  of  church  and  state  and  a 
patented  priesthood,  whose  business 
baa  ever  been  to  coerce  the  multitude 
to  embrace  a  legally  established  faith, 
or  forfeit  their  lives  at  the  martyr's 
etake.  This  monopolizing  spirit  con- 
stitutes in  all  civilized  countries,  a  lit- 


erary aristocrac}',  a  privileged  order, 
whose  ends  and  aims  ever  have  been, 
are  now,  and  ever  will  be  hostile  to 
the  equal  and  unalienable  rights  and 
privileges  of  society  at  large. 

XXL  How  many  speeches  have 
been  made  and  volumes  written?  How 
has  the  pulpit  and  the  forum  rang  a^d 
the  preos  groaned?  What  edicts  nave 
been  passed?  Hark!  The  roar  of  can- 
non, clash  of  arms,  the  din  of  war,  and 
martyr^s  groans  to  evince  the  divine 
right  of  Rings,to  establish  ecclesiastlco- 
political  authority,  and  compel  the 
multitude  to  wear  the  yoke  of  bondage. 

XXU.  From  the  root  of  that  same 
'  baneful  upas  that  has  for  ages  and 
generations  poisoned  the  cup  of  civil 
liberty,  springs  the  stale  delusion,  tl^at 
antiquated  superstition,  that  a  man  can 
not  have  any  competent  knowledge  of 
law,  physic  or  divinity,  unless  he  be 
deeply  versed  in  the  legendary  lore  of 
ancient  Greece  and  Rome.  This  has 
given  birth  to  the  pompous  titles,  ob 
sequious  cringings,  stupid  adulations 
and  blasphemous  eulogies  that  have 
originated  in  our  colleges  and  univer- 
sities. These  are  the  froth  and  scum 
of  tyrants  brains,  to  feed  the  ambition 
of  sycophantic  tools,  and  gratify  th^it 
folly  that  loves  to  be  called  Rabbit 

XXIII.  In  this  land  of  freedom,  the 
asylum  of  the  oppressed  and  the  hope 
of  the  world,  far  removed  from  the 
commonwealth  of  despotism,  shall  we 
not  as  a  free,  magnanimous  and  inde- 
pendent people,  dare  to  think  and  act 
for  ourselves,  to  assume  our  proper 
rank  and  dignity  in  the  scale  of  being, 
and  shake  ofi*  the  reckless  aspirations 
of  a  clerical,,  legal,  and.  medical  de- 
nomination, that  inva<]es  our  rights 
and  holds  them  in  contempt? 

XXrV.  In  the  long  concatination  of 
human  incidents,  we  notice  im  obvious 
and  remarkable  similarity.  Similar 
measures,  in  different  countries  have 
been  adopted  for  similar  purposes.^ 
Like  the  varied  forms  of  disease  in  the 
human  body,  it  is  a  unit,  the  evil  is 
the  same  in  its  common  nature,  though 
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the  body  politic  may  be  variously  ef- 
fected. 

XXV.  Incorporating  religious  soci- 
etiesy  appropriating  the  funds  of  the 
state  to  sectarian  purposes,  establish- 
ing sectarian  colleges,  to  confer  exclu- 
sive privileges  on  any  particular  as- 
sociation or  combination  of  the  medi- 
cal faculty,  is  nurturing  a  scion  of  the 
same  stock,  it  is  increasing  the  evil 
we  deplore:  it  is  in  the  estimation  of 
ingenuous  and  judicious  men, who  have 
no  sinister  motives  to  influence  their 
Ju%ment,andfeel  no  undue  influence 
of  the  bias  of  tuition,  a  bold  and  darikiff 
invasion  of  the  high  prerogatives  and 
equal  rights  of  a  highminded  and 
magnanimous  people. 

aXVI.  The  coalision  of  the  medi- 
eal  faculty  in  this  state,  and  the  pro- 
tection of  thiit  coalision  by  legislative 
patronage,  we  confidently  affirm  to  be 
contrary  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the 
constitution  and  a  direct  and  undenia- 
ble violation  of  the  oath  of  legislators, 
whereby  they  are  sworn  to  maintain 
that  sacred  charter  of  our  liberties. 

XXVIL  It  is  presumed  that  a  very 
respectable  proportion  of  what  are  de- 
nominated the  regular  Faculty,  never 
aspired  af^er,  or  were  any  wayacces* 
saryto  the  bringing  into  existence, 
such  an  unreasonable  and  unconstitu- 
tional law.  The  idea,  even  in  embryo 
has  been  revolting  to  their  moral  feel- 
ing, and  high  conceptions  of  political 
honor  justice  and  propriety. 

XXYIII.  This  charitable  presump- 
tion rtteeives  confirmation  by  reference 
to  and  recollections  of  the  dilatorious 
ibanner  in  which  the  provisions  of  the 
law  were  carried  into  execution  by  the 
dull  and  tardy  st^a  with  which  many 
proceeded  to  form  into  corporate  med- 
ical associations,  as  the  act  prescribed. 
Such  was  the  total  neglect  and  indif- 
ference in  some  places,  certamly  in 
ofl^  instance,  and  it  is  distinctly  recol- 
lected Aat  it  was  a  reputable  district, 
'ihe  la#  was  treated  with  that  entiie 
tl^fltdtt  ttnd  inattention,  that  a  distmct, 
Be^^td  and  special  act  of  Assepably 


was  formed,  making  appropriate  pro- 
visions to  compel  them  to  come  in. 

XXIX.  Such  a  law  as  that  regula- 
ting medical  practice  in  the  state  of 
Ohio,  is  without  precedent  in  the  dra- 
conic  statutes  of  the  despots  and  aris- 
tocratic tyrants  of  Europe,  except  in 
Catholic  countries.  Even  in  Spain, 
we  shall  not  find  an  exact  pattern,  or 
any  law  more  unequal  and  unrighteous 
in  its  operations. 

XXX.  The  laws  4>f  England  or  of 
English  America  have  not  presented 
us  a  model  of  which  our  law  is  an  im- 
itation. ^^  There  is  a  perfect  under- 
standing and  combination  among  the 
faculty,''  says  Dr.  Thomson,  through- 
out the  United  States,  who  all  seem  to 
be  aiming  to  accomplish  the  same 
ends;  that  is,  as  I  conceive^  to  gel 
power  into  their  own  hands,  so  as  to 
have  complete  control  over  the  peo- 
ple, and  bring  them  all  to  their  own 
terms.'' 

XXXI.  In  ISlSalabor  commenc- 
ed that  has  been  pursued  with  nyidity. 
In  that  year  a  petition  was  presented, 
to  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts- 
with  the  ostensible  design  of  suppress 
ing  quackery,  as  it  was  called.  But 
its  most  prominent  and  discriminating 
feature,  was  a  request  that  ncme  should 
be  allowed  to  practice  medicine,  ^<  but 
such  as  had  received  a  diploma  from 
some  medical  college. " 

XXXII.  "  This,"  says  Ih.  Thom- 
son, **  was  a  direct  interference  with 
the  rights  of  the  people,  'and  was  so 
contrary  to  the  genius  of  our  govern- 
ment, that  they  who  were  interested 
in  obtaining  the  passage  of  such  a 
law,  found  it  would  not  do  to  carry  the 
business  too  far  at  one  time;  but 
would  be  best  to  gain  their  point  by 
degrees." 

XXXIII.  The  project  thus  originci- 
ted,  spread  like  fire  in  a  dry  stubble. 
The  state  of  New-York  caught  the  in- 
fection, but  like  the  cholera  it  was 
suppressed  by  the  efforts  of  the  botan- 
ic faculty,  aiMi  nearly  fifty  thousand 
COS jutorS,  who  ma4i  a  most  decided 
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remonstnince  ia  opposition  to  the  da- 
ring and  gigantic  strides  of  an  aspi- 
ring, ambitious  and  domineering  med- 
icalaristpcracy, 

XXXIV.  The  regular  faculty  of 
Ohio  caught  the  eastern  contagion. 
Here  the  project  originated  in  the  spec- 
ulative views  of  a  few  interested,  influ- 
ontialy  aspiring  individuals  determined 
to  establish  a  medical  college,  where 
they,  or  their  friends  could  be  well 
provided  for,  be  honored  with  a  pro- 
fessor^s  chair,  lecture  themselves  into 
public  notice,  and  realize  the  fond 
hope  of  reaping  a  plentiful  harvest  of 
literary  fame  from  fairy  land ,  the  hon- 
ors that  such  favorite  legUma  of  honors, 
mutually  confer  on  each  other. 

XXXV.  The  midnight  lamp,  the 
noonday  smiy  witnessed  the  inde&tig- 
able  labors  of  this  little  band,  groping 
their  way  from  Cincinnati  to  Colum- 
bus, uniting  as  many  of  the  faculty 
as  they  could  draw  into  the  measure, 
assailed  with  unwearied  zeal  the  uaij. 
of  Leoisultxon:  afler  many  combats, 
foils  and  disappointroonts  they  suc- 
ceeded, and  brought  forth  that  prodigy 
of  the  western  world,  '^  an  act  to  in- 
corportUe  medical  societies,  for  the 
purpose  of  regulating  the  practice  of 
physic  u&d  sui^ry  in  Ohio.''  This 
act  bears  date  Feb.  26,  1624.  Three 
amendatory,  supplimentary  acts,  were 
subsequently  appended  to  the  original 
statute,  to  keep  the  magical  machine- 
ry in  motion :  afler  all  these  formida- 
ble efibrts,  it  remains,  with  all  its  ap- 
pendages, a  weak  and  inefficient  pro- 
duction, derogatory  to  the  high  and 
pure  character  of  our  republican  insti- 
tutions. • 

XXXVI.  For  what  specific  valua- 
ble purpose  was  this  regulation  wan- 
ted T  Do  we,  can  we,  unhesitatingly  be- 
lieve, that  the  fathers  and  fbunders  of 
this  mighty  scheme  had  the  welfare  of 
the  coarniunity  exclusively  at  heart? 
Did  they  contemplate  with  sympathet- 
ic grief  the  danger  hovering  round  the 
bealtby  lives  and  fiNrtunes  of  the  peo- 
ple?      Pid   they    exttcise   a    dis- 


disit^terested  benevolmice  towaids  soci 
ety  exposed  to  evils  requiring  of  them 
some  conscientious  effort  to  evade  or 
escape  impending  evil 2  ****yeB**** 
that  we  poor  simpletons  might  be  pre- 
vented from  jeopardizing  all  we  hold 
dear  in  time,  by  compelling  us  not  to 
employ  any  but  the  legal  doctor,  who 
sets  up  a  daimof  ezciusivie  privi- 
lege. 

XXXyil.  We  will  here  inqnire  in 
the  language  of  ono  who  appears  to 
have  had  a  correct  understanding  of 
the  subject:  ^*ln  what  light  cati  we 
view  anyprofessionalbody  which  needs 
the  law  to  support  it?  If  a  recemmen- 
datioikor  diploma,  from  a  medical  so- 
ciety is  not  sufficient  to  enable  its  pos- 
sessor to  obtain  employment,  and  to 
compete,  at  least  on  equal  and  honor- 
able terms,  with  those  who  have  not 
this  mark  of  distinction,  what  value 
can  be  placed  upon  the  modical  insti- 
tution? If,  afler  acquiring  all  the  qual- 
ifications which  the  faculty  boast  of 
possessing,  and  with  all  the  honor  and 
popularity  attached  to  the  profession, 
they  are  still  unable,  without  the  aid 
of  the  Legislature,  to  support  their 
high  pretensions  to  an  exclusive  knowl- 
edge, and  the  exclusive  practice  of  the 
healing  art,  by  what  criterion  can  we 
estimate  their  usefulness? 

XXXVIII.  Wo  would  press  the  in- 
terpgation  of  the  author  of  the  address 
to  the  Botanic  Sooiet;-.  « if,"  says  he, 
<<ali  the  glitter,  the  show,  and  the 
splendor,  ftinctfully  attached  to  medi- 
cal science,  affords  no  efficient  pass- 
port to  employment  and  distinetio&->- 
if  it  affords  no  efficient  aid  to  a  selitery 
professor,  nor  to  the  whole  medical 
faculty  nnited«--*if  they  ai«  nnable, 
with  all  their  boasted  advantages  over 
the  ^  en^phic"  the  dealer  in  ^  nos- 
trums,^ &c  dLc,  to  obtain  employ- 
ment, witboat  the  aid  of  a  apodal  law 
to  secure  to  themselves  an  exclasive 
patnmafe,  how  little  must  all  tfeMsir 
leariling-i<>sU  Aeir  laborious,  mid- 
Hightstndiei,  and'poring  over  volama 
after  y^hone  of  ponderous  books,  ole- 
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vate  them  in  the  eyes  of  the  world?' 

XXXIX,  We  appeal  to  the  ingen- 
juousjscientific  inan,we  inquire  of  eve- 
ry inteligent  reflecling  citizen,  can  a 
;generous  hearted,  candid,  honorable, 
high-minded  man,  apply  for  special 
and  exclusive  aid  and  protection  from 
^e  civil  law  in  professional  pursuits, 
to  obtain  distinguishing  emoluments 
4ind  fame,  that  he  may  leave  his  more 
honest,les9  assuming  neighbor  lagger- 
ing  in  the  rear?  shall  such  aspirants 
be  suffered  not  only  to  obtain  legal  and 
exclusive  protection  for  themselves, 
but  shall  they  be  privileged  to  have 
(the  same  law  converted  into  an  instru- 
ment of  oppression  and  condemnation 
•of  their  condign  and  more  successful 
competitors?  The  men  of  real  merit, 
who  are  honestly  entitled  to  confidence 
-and  patronage,  need  not  to  rust  in  ob- 
scurity— they  can  never  have  occa- 
sion to  rest  on  legal  protection,  that 
•they  may  rise  above  their  equals,  and 
rival  their  superiors,  and  partake  of 
exclusive  and  distinguishing  advanta- 
.^es  to  which  they  have  no  higher 
-claim  in  justice,  than  any  other  band 
•of  oppressors  who  trample  with  impu- 
nity on  the  rights  of  the  people. 

XL.  We  shall  only  take  a  cursory 
glance  at  the  above  named  act  of  leg- 
islative favoritism  as  we  pass  along. 
Afler  naming  in  the  act,  individuals 
of  whom  the  districts  shall  De  respec- 
tively composed,— ^««  3d.  states — 
^<  That  the  persons  named,  as  afore- 
4Miid,  and  their  aBsociatesJc^  in  their 
jrespective  districts,  shall  hold  their 
meetings,  &c.  This  is  a  dark  ambig- 
uous expression  in  a  case  so  deeply 
connected  with  the  dearest  rights  of 
humanity..  Who  those  <'  their  associ- 
ates^ may  have  been,  or  who  or  what 
particular  class  or  order  of  beings  were 
meant  to  he  included,  we  are  left  to 
decypher  and  apply  to  suit  circum- 
stances. 

XLL  Say,  ye  leaned  regulan,  ye 
wise  men  of  physic,  can  and  will  you 
iaform  us  who  those  ^Hheir  associates*' 
vara — who  did  (he  luw  intend  to  de- 


signate? Ask  our  learned  counsellors, 
they  will  pause!  look  wise! I  and  con- 
sider!!!— Can  we  imagine  our  honest, 
intelligent,  high-minded  legislators,  de- 
liberately designed  to  include  in  this 
system  of  favoritism,  every  student  of 
medicine  in  the  employ  of  the  persons 
named,  every  ignoramus  who  by  a 
combination  of  incidents  might  be  cas- 
ually employed  at  their  pestle  and 
mortar,  or  in  any  other  way  connec- 
ted in  business  relating  to  the  profes- 
sion? What  a  motley  group!  what  a 
legion  of  honor!  What  bloodless  lau- 
rels crown  the  victors  brow! 

XLIf.  The  reflecting  reader  will 
not  find  himself  deceived  by  this  exam- 
ination. Every  thinfg  must  have  a 
beginning.  Patronage  was  indispen- 
sibje — there  infallibility  had  been  cal- 
led in  question — ^the  superior  skill  of 
botanical  competitors,  had  been  tested 
at  the  tribunals  of  the  country — the 
craf\was  in  danger — the  storm  wai 
brewing  at  a  distance — ^the  businesi 
required  haste — the  reddening  daws 
of  a  day  of  exclusive  patronage  began 
to  illume  the  eastern  sky — a  medical 
society  must  be  formed  here— delays 
are  dansrerous — these  societies  at  the 
commencement  must  be  constituted  cf 
such  materials  as  can  be  furnished  and 
collected  under  existing  circumstan- 
ces. "  They  and  their  associates," 
what  a  ludicrous  amalgamation !  But 
they  must  be  consolidated ! 

XLIII.  The  giving  the  names  of 
certain  individuals  to  the  public  must 
have  some  magical  charm  connected 
with  the  issue!  What?  How?  mira- 
Udedictu!  '<Ye  Gods!  what  haroc 
doth  ambition  make  through  all  your 
works  !^^  I  once  knew  an  mdividual, 
who  had  such  an  exalted  opinion  d[ 
these  occult  physical  associations  that 
he  was  fully  impressed  with  the  idea, 
that  to  resoirt  to  those  Temples  of  Clo- 
AcnvA,  where  the  Franklins,  Washing- 
tons,  and  Jeffersons  deposite  their  ster- 
coracious  dejection,  was  calculated  tm 
make  a  man  of  common  genius  wiser 
and  better.    If  such  be  t]»»  manreloui 
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xesults  of  association,  what  a  pity  the 
medical  colleges  generally  could  not 
he  provided  with  an  accommodation, 
better  suited  to  their  case,  and  promi- 
siog  greater  advantages,  than  legal 
patronage  S — 

XLIV.  In  the  very  act  to  which  we 
have  now  a  special  allusion,  who  does 
not  see,  judging  the  act  by  its  own 
merits,  that  the  whole  scheme  is  noth- 
ing more  nor  less,  than  insolent  impo- 
sing quackery  systemized  and  sanc- 
tioned by  law. 

XLV.  ^^  Certain  pertonaffamed  and 
their  associates**  is  a  prominent  fea- 
ture of  this  extraordinary  and  sweep- 
ing statute.  This  broad  provision  in- 
cludes all  conceivable  union,  agree- 
ment, bargain,  contract,  confederation 
partnership  or  connection,  that  could 
possibly  exist,  that  bore  any  direct 
and  immediate  relation  to  the  profes- 
sional business  of  the  persons  named. 
As  the  law  exists,  and  the  expression 
so  frequently  occurs  in  the  act,  we  give 
verbatim etUteraHm^Yriihout  further  de 
finition :  we  leave  it  as  we  find  it,  an 
insolent  and  abusive  imposition  upon 
the  unalienable  rights  and  privileges 
of  the  enlightened  citizens  of  a  free 
and  independent  community. 

XL VI.  By  the  7th  Section  of  the 
law  alluded  to,  provision  is  made,  that 
all  who  can  produce  '^  satisfactory  ev- 
idence of  having  attended ,  one.^ 
course  of  medical  lectures  at  some  rep- 
utable institution,''  ''shall  on  applica- 
tion be  admitted  a  member  oia.ny  med- 
ical society  in  this  state. 

XLVIl.  Have  any  of  our  venerable 
legislators  ever  believed,  or  do  they 
now,  or  will  they  ever  hereafler  be- 
lieve, that  there  ever  was,  is,  or  ever 
will  be,  any  such  rare,  specific  and  in- 
falible  efficacy  in  the  tuition,  instruc- 
tion, lectures  &;c.,  at  the  college  buil- 
dings, that  in  the  course  of  a  few  short 
winter  months,  can  infuse  intellect, 
genius  and  scientific  knowledge  into  a 
self-conceited,  p^antic,  scielous  strip- 
ling,* entitle  him  to  be  estimated  a  xeg- 
ular  physician,  to  have  conferred  on 


him  the  diplomatic  honors  of  the  Uni- 
versity, with  legal  privilege  of  sport- 
ing,  tampering  and  speculating  with 
the  health,  life  and  property  of  our  cit- 
izens, while  his  neglected,  unnamed, 
undignified,  senior,  in  years,  knowl- 
edge and  experience  is  consigned  to  an 
ignominious  degradation,  to  suit  the 
spirit  of  the  times. 

XLVHI.  Both  the  ''itamecT'  and  un^ 
namedy  residing  in  the  same  district^ 
one  is  arbitrarily  and  undeservedly  ta- 
ken, and  the  other  is  designedly  an  un* 
righteously  le^.  And  why  lefl?  Be- 
cause forsooth  he  might  have  been 
standing  in  some  favored  fopling'a 
way.  Probably,  the  rejected  had  read 
medicine,  possessed  genius,  and  recei- 
ved instructions,  in  the  old  fashioned 
way,  from  the  most  intelligent,  talent- 
ed physicians  to  whom  he  had  access. 
He  was  proprietor  of  an  entensive  and 
valuable  library — ^had  been  acknowl-^ 
edged  by  an  extensive  and  reputable 
acquaintance,  to  be  a  studious,  inteli- 
gent,  industrious,  attentive,  careful,, 
afiectionate,  and  successful  practition- 
er; but,  however  enlightened,  enter- 
prising and  successful  he  may  have 
been  availeth  him  nothing — three  or 
four  months  instruction  at  some  medi- 
cal college,  some  "  reputable  institu- 
tion, and  these  Gods  of  physic  can 
transform  an  ignoramus  to  an  escula- 
pian:  In  many  cases,  men  who  have 
made  themselves  friends  of  the  mam- 
mon of  unrighteousness,  or  have  avaiU 
ed  themselves  of  the  benefits  of  soma 

a 

little  transient  popular  favor  with 
these  institutions,  have  obtained  the 
magical  parchment,  that  transmitted 
them  from  the  cold,  dark,  dreary  re- 
gions of  dolesome  ignorance,  to  rank 
with  the  wisest  oracles  of  medical  sci- 
ence, many  of  whom  have  clambered 
the  ladder  of  medical  elevation  be* 
yond  the  purview  of  these  legal  re 
strictions,  in  a  similar  manner  before 
them.  What  an  hoax !  Do  the  people 
love  to  have  it  so? — 

XLIV.  Mark  that  expression  of  (be 
law,  (<  Evidence  of  having  attended. 
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vate  them  in  the  eyes  of  the  world^' 

XXXIX.  We  appeal  to  «»- 
iU0us,scienti(ic  * 


Ty  inteligent 
:generous  hea 
high-mindec' 
andexclusi 
4he  civil  le 
■to  obtair 
and  fan) 
honest, 
ing  iv 
be  sr 


'    ^jf^tfities^  shall  practice 

»^^.-^^/y,  he  shall  not  bo  en- 

^^rf^'^&d  <rf  the  law,  or  courts  of 

■Ar'^/Jr^e,  ifl  the  collection  tof  any  debt, 


,<5g^< //>*^^ftnd  whalever,  arising,  or  ac- 
^'T^i^ ''^^ I ^iog  fro™  such  practice,  but  the 


-exc 
bi/ 


i^c^^^Le^  Troth  and  justice 
^^!ij*i»'^''^r^  thunder  and  must 

Mif^!!i'^ldere  exclusion  from  the 
-^^  r'aseat  in  the  district  board  of 
Ziofl^'^^,  doctors  according  to  law, 
/"^tte  subject  of  our  complainings, 
^^ftve  no  objection  to  offer,  why 
ihfiy^aloneyl^abnald  not  have  qx- 
cjuaiye  privilege  to  flay  men's  skins 
with  blisters,  rot  and  drag  out  their 
teeth  and  jaw-bones  with  mercury, 
drain  the  warm  fountain  of  their  pre- 
cious lives  with  the  blood  spilling  Ian* 
cat,  or  murder  them  in  a  more  summa- 
ry  way  with  prussic  acid,  or  any  oth- 
er mineral  or  vegetable  poison.    Our  | 
regret  is,  that  some  more  sure  and  effi- 
cieiit    restraint,    consistent  with  our 
exalted  ideas  of  civil  liberty,  can  not 
be  fastened  on  these  privileged  medi- 
cal regulars,  to  render  them  unavoida- 
bly and  completely  amenable  to  some 
competent  tribunal,  for  all  injuries sus* 
tained  from  their  indiscreet  and  dan- 
gerous practices. 

XLVII.  To  crown  the  clirjax  of 
legislative  absurdity,  interference  with 
.and  abusive  invasion  of  our  constitu* 
tional  rights  and  privileges,  the  law  of 
1824  provides,  sec  1 1 ,  that  no  person , 
other  than  the  meidaers  of  said  medi- 
cal society,  shall,  afler  the  first  day  of 
July  next,  be  permitted  to  practice 
physic  or  surgery  in  tiiis  state;  and  if 
amy  peiaooy  not  being  a  member  of 


gutneshklt  be  considered  null  and  void, 
and  shall  vitiate  and  destroy  dny  bond, 
bill,  note  or  contract,  Q^  whateaecerj 
into  which  the  same  shall  in  any  li'ise, 
be  carried^  changed  or  transferred; 
and  such  person  shall  moreover,  for* 
feit  and  pay  the  sovof  tek  dollabs^I^ 
for  evei7  Violation  of  this  act,  &€. 

XLVIIL  We  have  never  seen  any 
tiling  in  the  annaJs  of  legislation  to  ex- 
ceed this  bold  adventure  of  putting  to 
the  test  the  feelings  of  the  people.  The 
principle  attempt^  to  be  established, 
leaning  most  heavily  on  comparatively 
few,  has  not  excited  general  attenticw, 
and  roused  the  congregated  energies 
of  the  community  to  a  burst  of  univer- 
sal indignation.  All  have  not  exano- 
ined,  all  have  not  carefallv  reflected, 
all  have  not  realized  that  deep  interest 
in  the  results  of  this  statute,  which 
have  a  special  bearing  on  some  of  the 
most  important  principles  of  civil  ju- 
risprudence. 

XLIX.  It  is  questionable,  whether 
one  m  ten  of  our  honorable  legislators 
have  ever  given  that  law  a  serious  and 
deliberate  reading,  or  critically  and 
conscientiously  investigated  the  results 
in  carrying  its  provisions  into  full  ex- 
ecution, since  the  enactment  thereof 
The  reader  is  seriously  requested  to 
examine  and  re-examine  the  preceding 
quotations  from  that  notorious  act, 
that  begins  to  arouse  a  redeeming  spir- 
it of  free  inquiry  among  our  enlight- 
ened citizens,  calling  loudly  for  re- 
dress of  a  public  grievance,  oppress- 
ively, unreasonably  and  unconstitu^ 
tionally  imposed  on  a  free  and  iade- 
pendent  state. 

L.  No  matter  how  extensive  your 
erudition  and  medical  experience,  nor 
hoy¥  successful  your  practice  may 
have  been,  nor  how  highly  society 
may  appreciate  your  medical  attain 
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meniBjUtHmLmer  of  tke  Uud  Ami 
notcnbrace you  asa  fairoitod  lonyaiid 
by  ia vidians  ^mreafloaabto  diatinction 
provide  for  yoar  venmnanlioB. 

L  VL  No  aarvioe,  liowever  kdMham 
expanaivettiid  akilMui^  can  legally  ea» 
thJeyotttoany  pectuiafy  conakbra* 
tion.  The  law  la  againat  yoii--*you 
araaa  aitf4tfw,  wonfe  than  an  out-law. 
The  maa  ralievedof  agrieviMia  afflic- 
tiooy  a  dangerouadiflaaae  removed  by 
your  skill  and  lsbo|ipi»  attention, 
feels  an  overwhelming  tide  •oC  grati* 
tade  roil  overhis  mind,  sensible  of  the 
unrighteooa  operation  of  the  law  in  his 
caae,  detemiiaes  oni^  liberal  dona* 
tion:  ^No!— No  ooirrRAOT.C0  «Aa^ 
90€oerj^  can  avnil  in  ao  hard  a  case— - 
some  hungiy ,  starving  jackaxx,  buoy- 
ed up  mm  hu ''  Parchment  tcrawl — 
from  College  iTofi,"  stands  ready  to 
pounce  upon  him,  ky  khuelfy  or,  by 
the  ageney  of  some  i2£riy  looi,  employ- 
ed to  prosecute  and  impose  upon  him 
a  fine  often  dollars. 

LVII.  Why  was  this  penal  fine  an- 
nexed to  the  original  law?  For  the 
same  reason  that  the  penal  prohibition 
of  a  iair  aad  equiteble  remuneration  is 
suffered  still  to  blacken  the  record  of 
Ohio  legislation:  not  for  rendering 
services  to  the  sick — ^not  for  prescri- 
bing, or  administering  remedies — ^not 
for  time,  trouble,  skilfor  expeose  em- 
ployed for  the  relief  and  comfort  of 
suffering  humanity :  no! — what  then 
is  the  heinous  offence  !  what  the  design 
of  the  law? 

LYIU.  We  find  a  full  answer  to 
these  interrogations  in  the  following 
clause  of  said  11th  section:  ^If  any 
person  so  practising,  shall  itotob- 
jiAiro  on  receivb  ah7  fss  or  xe- 
•VAXoU^for  ike  same^  he  shall  be 
exempt  from  the  penalties  of  this  act.'' 
Thefee*»*and  reward****  fee 
and  rowardl!l**»*.  There's  the 
rub!— ^What  care  we  Aegulars  for 
health  or  life  amone  these  plebiansf 
EmX  your  roots  and  herbs,  swalton^ 
your  lobelia,  cayenne  and  No.  6:  poi- 
son yourselves  to  death!  For  this  we 


Ceel  no  concern  3  ButiftherebeaceiH' 
of  oaabdependiDg,  we  are  determined 
to  have  eroluflive  privil^g^  to  poiaan 
you  ourselvesf  We  will:  compel  yg^i 
to  give  (he  graduated  regular  fiieulty 
and  their  associates  your  money^ 

lilX.  Thai  our  benevolent  inten- 
tions may  not  piove  abortive-r*«f  the 
doctor-according  to  law — doaen  you 
lawfully  with  mineral  and  vegetaUa 
poiaonsy  the  patient . and  thecrime^aiw 
destined  by  law  to  be  buried  ia  the 
Bfoob  grave.  The  lawful,  physician 
having  lawfully  poisoned  you  to  deaths 
^nd  placed  you  snugly  in  a  lawful 
grave,  which  by  th^  way,  ought  to  be 
dugbya2at0/ii2  and  reguhr  sexton^ 
or  the  digger  b^  debarred-  by  law  firoat' 
any  " /e^  or  r€iM»{,?ai|d  pay  tend^ 
lars  for  the  oflbuse^  no  sooner  are 
these  works  of  death)  and  the  doctor 
ofipprdi^  to  Uuo^  completed,  than, 
here  comes  a  l^L  claim— a  claim, 
which,  says  the  act  defining  the  duties 
of  executors  and  administrator^,  ^haU 
have  preferenc€j,Qt  all  other-  claims  I 
The  expenses  of  the  last  sickness  oC 
the  poisoned  victim  aball  lank.  with 
funeral  expenses. 

LX.  Sosureas  the  sexton  who  dng 
the  grave,  or  the  joiner  who  made  the 
cofiin  get  femunerated  for  their  servk 
ces,  if  there  be  a  bare  sufficiency  of 
fuiHis  remaining  of  the  esUite  of  the 
deceased,  so  surely  shall  thelegnliaed. 
doctor  obtain  his  full  reward. 

LXI.  A  designing. few  among  the 
r^ular  medical  faculty^  after  long, 
timorous,  and  painful  cogitations,  ma- 
tilled  their  plans,  for  a  vigorous  step-*- 
they  have  measurably  effected  their 
nefarious  designs.  That  widied  and 
unconstitutional  law  is  the  spawn  of 
their  own  brains,  and  those  of  their 
coadjutors.  It  was  never  callqd  for  by 
the  honest  unsuspecting  yeomanry, 
the  mechanicsor  the  laboring  poor  It 
was  not  re(notely  intended  to  benefit 
any  living  being,  save  those  enclosed 
within  the  legal  pale  of  the  medic^ 
association.  It  was  a  legal  provision 
to  echance  the  emoluments  of  a  oo" 
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vteg;  ivad  can  not'di^over  a  shteA  of 
^jdeace^that  tt  was  remotely  intended 
10  be  gridtiated  by  the  scale  df  moral 
'  or  political  Justice.  ~ 

LXU.  We  woiilditoost  strenuously 
tavite  legislative  attenticfn  to  be  dii^ec^ 
tedctowiirds  that  \iw.    Are  the  quota- 
tions^e-'haye  made,  i^i^iculorly  the 
fith«ec;of-said'hiw;  consistent  with 
tiiid  deblaralion  ofthei  constitutioa,  Art. 
till:  sec?.  l:'^<TliatfelU  men  aw  lioni 
equatir  Tree;  and  have  certsiin  natuml 
and*  unalienable  rights,  among'  which 
are  the  enjoying  and  delRsndfng  liftf 
9ttd  liberty,  apquiring,  possessing  and 
protecting  property,  pursaiqg  and  bb- 
tdimngh^pptiliis^  isnd  safety."..  The 
net  allfMled  to,  Operates  in  many  cases 
to 'the  coHfriftelllng  iben  to  abandon  ait 
the  fewsef  tiumanity  in  relation  to  the 
siok  and-afflicted,  or  render  an  *<tneo^ 
^mUMy  MToifude,^^  wi(%ioat  any  hope  of 
reward;    Humanity  and  a setiseof du^ 
tV  OMiy  compel  a  slave  to  submit  and 
obey  his  opprbssor,  rather  than  embrue 
bkr  hands  in  the  bloiod  of  his  master :  oP 
Iwo  evils  he  'cfaooses  the  least— who 
does  not 'see  and  admit,  that  this  is 
'■*^'dk  intohmiary  senaUudef^'^  ■  Are  not 
'the  cases  nearly  parallel  ?  In  many  in- 
slaneermen  muitt  relmquish  all  sym- 
iwihy  and  'eommiseration,  and  with- 
Md'the  means  of  relief  from  an  afflic- 
ted and  miserable  sufferer,  or  involve 
themselves  in  labors  and  expeaditures 
injurious  to  themselves  and  families, 
for  Which  they  can  never  be  remuner- 
ated, by  the  |;ratitnde  of  the  recipient 
of  their  services  without  an  open  expo- 
mir&Xb  the  penalties  of  the  law!!! 

'  LXni.  The  humane  society  offer 
premiums  and  rewaids  to  any  man 
Who  shall  rescue  his  fellow  beings 
from  certain  dangers,  or  recover  the 
drowned,  or  him  whom  heaven^s  light- 
nings scathed  resuscitate  from  suspen- 
ded aniniation,  but  an  unchartered,  un- 
pafent^dj  sans-diploma  physician,  is 
pMshaE^  by  the  law  of  Ohio  for  ad- 
idUiitetiiig  medicine  for  the  same  hu- 


maneand  benenolenttiailigB^ 

LXrV.  ifawifbfaeialaboiiVyaiidno 
pavchsneai^  doetornear^  or  only  some 
young    giaduated:  stripling,    who   it 
would-  be  indeoocous,  in  sadif .  circum- 
stances to  admit 'to  the  «QiBpany  of 
modest  damesy and  revolting  to   every 
delicate  /eehng  to  havebim  attempt  to 
afficiftte,whatcanbedonet  who  would 
not  hazard  the-,  penalties.  o£  die   law, 
andiset  at  defiance  : acts,  of  aasembiy, 
hostile  to  tbs  xigfats,  liberty,  safety, 
health  r  hafipiness  atid'iiie  of  kimseii 
aad' family  I  To.  enact  lawstobe  tmm- 
pled  on,  that  cannot  imispnabiy  be  car- 
ried'into  eiibcf^  is.  cakulalsd  to  break 
down  s^i  destroiy:  all  law,  and  all  re- 
gard or  vdnerktion. for  law»  and  leads 
to  universal  anarchy. 

LXV«  If.  I  be  odnseientiously  op- 
posed io  bleeding,  Tilistering,  mercun- 
altsiDg,or'poi8o1itng  with  emetic  tar* 
tar,;Qpiumv  asSonicy  or  prussic  -acid, 
shall  I  be  compelled  to-  employ  a  law- 
made  doctor,  who  deals  almost  exclu- 
sively in  these  pofont  remedies?  Shall 
I. be  coerced  by  the  penal  sconrge  o( 
an  unjust,  mon-d^ading  law,  intn 
such  nmrderous  measures,  in  defiance 
of  that  comioandmentof  th^  everlaatin^ 
God,  "  Thou  shaitnoikiUir.'  *  *  *  O 
must  l,8in^  to  an- .untimely  grave,  thrc' 
fear  of  some  penal  suffering,  or  fine  to 
be  imposed  on  myself,  or  on  the  physi- 
cian I  wished  to  consult !  In  his  ha- 
manity,  integrity,  gootl  conscience,  siri  11 
judgment,  and  successflilfiess  in  treat- 
ing disease  1  have  the  fullest  cooidence 
but,  the  law  says,  thou  she  It  not  emploj 
him,  ehalt  not  pay  htm  if  empk^ed— 
all  e<miraet9j;Q  ,pp  that  effeet  shall  ba 
made  void. 

LXVJ.  True  we  are  not  exprecsh 
laboring  under  such  direct  and  obsolat^ 
inhibition,  that  we  can  not  safely  im- 
plore their  charity:  but  it  places  a  mas 
of  ingenuous  feelingsin  an  ai^kward  pre- 
dicament. It  is  useless  ■  to  deny  that 
the  act  of  which  we  are  complaininri 
is  a  law  designed  to  be  compulsive.  It 
was  intended  in  all  its  bearings  to  have 
a  coereive  effect,  in  compelling  thesick 
by  a  combination  of  circumstances,  and 
adopting  its  provisions  to  every  possi- 
ble occunence»  constrain  people  thro- 
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'  dire  neceseity,  to  employ  men,  bb  pby- 
I  sicianB,  and  soxhetfines 5&y«,  and  iUmbst 
idiots,  in  the.  art  of  rfeniovlriff  disease, 
but  ihs.de  wii^e  by  four  inontfis  attehd- 
ance  at  college,  oi',  otherwise,  perisb 
'  witlioat  aiiy  tnedical  assistahbe.  Might 
I  not  with  eqoal  propriety,  'tfhd  with  e- 
I  qualja6tite,oe  compelled  to  attend  a^l 
or  to  erect  and  support'certain  plkces  or 
worship*  or  mainliin  a  patented  clergy, 
either  ralpal  or  Protestant  without  my 
consent  and.ag'ajnstmy  conscience,  as 
to  be  'corhpeljea  to  employ  a  physician 
of  a  certain  class,  contrary  to  my  best 
judgment,  and  utterly  against  rtiy  Will? 
LXVn,  We  'asTc  a  moment's  titten- 
tton  dfthe  I6th  sec.  of  the  said  Viii  arti- 
cle of  ournioEft  cixccllent 'con^titatidh) 
It  reads  tkds,  "  ^oex,j)bkt,yhch,  leOo^ 
nor  ajw  Ur^axring  the  vaKdity  of  coh- 
/rdc/iJcO  shall  ever  be  ttude-'^— 4lei*«J 
is  wisdom !  here  Is  laV  !  yes,  we  rfe-' 
peat  it,  here,  is  la.w  J^ara'mdtinfc 'to  al! 
possible  enactments  of  speculaltitig  les- 
iWatots.  ,       « 

LXvllI.  Physicians  ambitious  arid 
aspiring,  may   meditate  and  rnmil^ate 
thoir  Speculatihg  schemes,  thelrfriends 
and  family  c^onnexions  may  for  a  while 
support  th^ir  pretensions  to  eXjClusiVe 
monopolising  advantages,  foster  their 
superstitions,  and  raise  a  dark  cloud  of 
gross  tradition,  that  may.  continue  for  a 
season   these  bewildering   deeef)tidiist 
But  the  ireign  ofghdttly  crajit  that  have 
so  long  trath'pled^bn  common  s/^nse,  ^d 
hurled  reason  from  her  "nfelive'  throne, 
is  passing  away.    They  will  not'  long 
be  able  to  support  a  sinking  cai}fte,that 
cannot  b^ar  the  oirdeal  of  impartial  kiid 
rational  inquiry .    The  projects,  of  de- 
signing combinations^  arid  all  their  tre- 
mendous machinations,  against  the  Sig* 
nity  an^  comnibn  interest  of  the  body 
lK))itic  of  a  free  end  ^independent  .statfe, 
cannot  sup4)ress  the  t^sing  i^pirit  of  o^- 
positiori  to  thelr.dan'fferousekperlments, 
and  compel  niet)  6t     this  enligbtened 
crato  itcquiescein'a  ^nlet  unresisting 
submiBBion. 

IXIX.  *rrtttib,  pure  'and  anadiiltlerk- 
ted  truth,  is  liirhtins  up  IJer  lampj^in 
many  private  dwellings,  it  be|ru]8  tq  ra- 
tTia^e  the  counsels  of  stalte-^Teglsratfyi^ 
patroi^age  wDl  eventually  cdfLse  to  be 
thus  gr^ssly/pcryertedf  Tlie  repeal  of 
tl^e  penal  fi^eof t<9ti'  dollars,  already 
obtained    aujjfurs    favorably    to   the 
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great  and  good  cause,  and  will  stimu* 
late  to  hiofe  faithflrl  efibrtsf'^sveyy  tt^ 
pattidt,  until'ei^eryVtstfgfexif  fftal^ 
sha!)  be'banish^tl  fxU&i  the  '^rtb,  m^ 
md'rtal  bpodage  no  l^h^r  dhtti^  'thjl 
iniod :    ifut    civtl  iMesiiuiim,  'im^i 
hie'nial  oppression  Wtbtise  Hb  jiltMv . 
Such  are  our  'flirdent  ..desfr^.'i^iM  MM . 
oiir  animating  antic^ipiitiotiir.  ' '     ' 

LXX.  Should  we  not 'tticceefl>^t<J'W^-^ 
f el  the  arm  of  ili6urplr(lbti,,''ste«ld''lfife 
jell  st)irit  rfde  tritimphiint  oh  ^  4rMrU 
wind  of  popular  delusiQQ,  ikiid-  Hfi^ 
sticcessfblly  tbfe  Btorih  t>f -iAfeibcritic 
nionopolisinfe  c6;ribinirtion&,  ni^tt^'bf  fe* 
fiectipn*,  wh^  do  th^ir  t)Wh  th»illi^[f}. 
yiewtbesbtrenmndons  stride. '^)%8l 
patronage,  ill  ^sding'  oii^nV,-  Uoudft>6f 
thickening  dii!bg[^,  pbrt^dtioUs'  (^^ . 
finkl  o'verthroHJir  of  bttr>d^Klf(iifa-fi*ft1»- 
totions.  BehQld  C<)lurtfbia'8  'YSHgt^ 
st'retcb^s'liis'pinio^s  for  an  tittnioWfi 
flight,  or  folds  his  wio^  iirid  akn^Vi  f  •' 

LXXI.  **^Notttw;"-says  the  consti- 
tution; «tfy^MUH»^  m^aUdUy)  qf.  con- 

tracu,^  fiball  eyei Tie,  vi»jW*    '^^^ 
constitution  our  legislators  are  sworn- 
tb  support.    Yet  kwftl  t6  ¥elltti^)  Witb 
this  special  consllitt^tidma  '^VitSMttlie 
Import  of  whicli'6a3l>  riot-be.  tnmuteri^ 
and thlso'atb  staling  'tJK^m  fttll«n--«ie 
face,  our  le'giBlature  ^did  '*hjicf«1lLwl . 
to    impkir  'any  conir'd6t:£^  tb^t  tiii . 
been,  may  or  cl^l  be  made  betwe%li^h« 
tiuphvilcged  'pfa^s?c?a4¥iid-  kid  pliiti^t. 
No  service' he  ttiaV  •i'^Mtt'tb  ttife  'rtuk 
and  dying,-riti  medioiri^fa^  tt&y '  «dlttfli«  . 
ister,n6  prescription^  pahilliil 'tftfeiMiM; 
or  syccessfuJ  appliqatibri,'  wf^i^  UlAgff^ 
lars  Have  'fklWd,  ai^  hksmii'thdlks^in 
tlidusarids  of 'Mstirice^,  'j^  ^  "^iMb 
liot entitle  his  physieikritD  i^tfitaMne^tf^ 
tio^;  on  the  contrary,  *'He  shall  iK/tbd 
Entitled  to  the  aid  bf  the  IftW;  W^aittXM 
ofthis  m:e.  in  ^1^'  '^bfli^itin  «r tft^ 
di6bt,  or  demaifd  'yhBeier^  ttrfffttfg  ttt 
Hecrning  Arbm  suii^Ii  'jirtiaidd  \  fiut  ^ 
•airie  shall  heh^^^et^Wtlk  ktrid^Mi^ 
and  shall  vitiate  ah^  defctfojr  'ttny  Xf^tt^ 
bin,  riote,'dr'coi^'i^£^  'J^O  ''«AiMiM* 
sfi^PD  into  whlj^  tKe'satabfe  ikM  1ii%ify« 
wibe  h^  carVied;  cbangefi'dlr  tfiftifif|^l«i 
red  ;  and  such  pprspn  shtfil  k>fA)ti^f* 
Ibifelt  and  p^Vhe  iptrrirof't«A  '^4>11^, 
ferev^rVVibjitipabfthis  a«l."  '1Wli» 
Wflis  th^  Uiw  bf  1^9 :  thi^  tetUir  <MM 
ii  IsfH  thsit  hia  b^en  ^peiiKM. 
VHKII.  Strong&deQd tii^  '^ 
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4ol«tion  aod.iofatuatioQ  of  any  people, 
that  can  obeequiously  conieiit  to  yield 
a  quiet»  anreaisting  Bubraiasion  to  such 
an.'oatrage  upon  their  understand  ing, 
•uch  a  violent  prostitution  of  their  con- 
ftitutional  prerogatives,  that  often 
■ervea  to  elevate  quackish  insolence,  to 
the  degradation  of  their  seniors  in  wis- 
dom, knowledge,  goodness,  medical  sci- 
ence^ and  all  those  literary,  moral,  civ- 
il and  ooeial  virtues,  that  exalt  human 

^racter. 

tXXllh  The  vpice  of  the  people 
will  once  piore  be  heard  in  the  hall  of 
p^  legislature^  We  have  confidence 
in  the  integrity,  wisdom  and  moral  feel- 
ings of  that  honorable  body.  Rouse  \ 
Legislators  rouse  \  Our  liberties  are  at 
•take— lid  your  strong  arms-arrest  the 
pfogress  of  usurpation^et  the  name  of 
pur  Republic  be  blotted  out  from  under 
the  wkoi»  heaven ! 

A  CHOLERA  CHAPTER. 

BT  flAMVBIi   TBOlteOH. 

1.  It  is  truly  an  imperious  duty,  in- 
cambent  upon  all  men,  as  members  of 
civil  society,  tp  apprise  men  of  danger, 
present  or  approaching,  and  warn  them 
to  escape  impending  evil  in  every  law- 
ful and  bonoiable  method  within  their 

2.  The  cholera  cloud  has  for  a  long 
time  hung  round  our  country,  and  mul- 
titudes have  died  along  our  sea-coast 
tovns  and  cities,  and  in  the  back  and 
western  countries. 

3.  By  our  last  advices  from  Orlea&s 
the  mortality  was  prevailing  to  a  ter- 
ible  exteut^rom  150  to  200  dying  in 

a  day. 

4.  Our  friends  acquaint  us  that  while 
the  multitudes  are  dying  round  tliem. 
faster  than  they  can  find  graves  to  holq 
them,  yet  they  feel  secure  and  fear  np 
particular  danger, and  can  only  feel  sor- 

2  for  those  of  their  fellow  creatures 
at  are  swallowing  their  deadly  dosei^, 
while  the  steam  doctors  have  not  thq 
privilege  to  save  life,  when  it  could  ea; 
•Uy  be  dene. 

6.  To  them  and  all  others  in  similar 
•ixcomst^ces,  is  this  word  of  compaa^ 
■ionaodgood  will  roost  kindly  dedica^i 

6.  Ifyoi^  would  keep  clear  of  the  chol^ 
•1%,  avoid  the  doctor,  who  conies  to  yon 
Wilh  hie  ealomely  opium  and  lancet  t 


7.  Let  those  cholera  preventives 
alone  that  are  puffed  and  blown  in  the 
newspapers,  just  to  get  your  money,  re* 
gardless  of  consequences. 

8.  Always  make  it  a  rule  not  to  take 
any  medicine,  unless  you  know  what 
you  take  it  for ;  and  never  take  any 
thing  that  will  make  a  well  man  sick, 
but  try  always,  when  you  use  any  med- 
icine at  all,  to  use  such  as  will  make  a 
sick  man  well. 

9.  Drive  off  all  fright  and  fisarfulness 
about  cholera,  for  that  will  lead  yon  off 
after  cholera  preventives,  and  lead  70a 
after  the  cholera  nostrum  doctors. 

10.  The  learned  quacks  will  draw  off' 
your  blood,  the  very  fountain  of  your 
life,  they  perhaps  will  do  as  they  cer- 
tainly have  done,  syrringe  in  a  large 
quantity  of  saline  fluid,  or  white  lie,  in- 
to your  veins,  and  purge,  and  blister 
and  salivate  besides. 

11.  This  is  doing  a  great  busineaa.— 
In  addition  to  all  this  they  may,  aa  they 
certainly  have,  prescribe  a  gill  or  bran- 
dy and  200  drops  of  laudanum  to  be  ta- 
ken in  the  course  of  two  or  three  hours. 

12.  Ten  to  one  if  the  college  doctor 
does  not  put  down  50  or  60  grains  oT 
calomel,  if  very  popular  perhaps  twice 
that  quantity. 

13.  In  this  way  the  game  is  plajed — 
the  blind  are  leading  the  blind-— they 
are  all  falling  into  the  ditch  together, 
until  the  ffrave  is  running  over  nill. 

14.  This  has  been  the  case  in  many 
places,  but  especially  at  Orleane,  where 
the  plague  rages  and  will  rage  until 
there  is  a  change  in  the  medical  prac* 
tice. 

15.  Falsehood  and  deception  there 
prevail,  and  death  goes  on  taking  a 
wide  swath,  and  we  may  well  exclaim 
in  the  fulness  of  our  sympathy,  O,  fool- 
ish inhabitants  of  a  country  boaatingof 
light  and  liberty  !  How  long  will  you 
sacrifice  yourselves  and  your  children 
at  the  shrine  of  the  raoloch  of  mineral 
poisons,  and  the  learned  ignorance  of 
the  doctors  who  give  you  poisons  ac- 
cording to  law, 

16.  Some  do  and  will  enquire  why 
mortal  disease  is  more  prevalent  at  some 
seasons  than  another.  To  answer  tbim 
interogation,  we  will  refbr  von  to  tho 
year  of  1806.  Then  was  the  total  e- 
clipse  of  the  sun.  Such  was  the  chilly^ 
ataite  of  the.  atmoapbexe  that  aeaaon^ 
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that  little  corn  was  raised,  the  crops  all 
failed  loan  alarm ingr  degree — the  yel- 
low fever  and  dyeentary  prevailed. 

17.  The  doctors  had  bad  success.—^ 
The  same  preventives,  viz:  calomel, 
opium,  blistering  and  bleeding,  and  a 
train  of  nostrums  were  used  as  preven- 
tives, and  the  same  remedies  to  cure 
^eere  used,  as  have  been  since  used,  and 
are  now  uaing  to  cure  cholera :  about 
nine  tenths  of  those  who  sickened  died. 

18.  In  1805  and  '6, 1  lost  not  a  pa- 
tient. In  1807  I  attended  at  Jericho, 
Termont,  where  20  persons  had  died 
under  the  care  of  the  regular  doctors. — 
Two  lived  who  had  utterly  refused  to 
take  a  particle  of  mineral  medicine*  they 
took  none  of  any  kind. 

19.  Every  one  who  had  taken  medi- 
cine from  the  regular  doctors  died, 
whether  they  called  it  yellow  fever,  dys- 
entary  or  black  vomit.  The  color  of 
the  complaint  did  not  make  any  odds. 
Out  of  30 1  relieved  29,  at  the  risk  of 
life  and  fortune :  such  were  the  circum- 
stances in  which  I  was  placed. 

20.  In  1810  the  disease  changed  col- 
or and  got  spotted,  and  was  then  called 
the  spotted  fever.  The  doctors  went 
the  same  old  round  of  medicine — round 
and  round,  like  ahorse  in  a  cider-mill. 
They  did  not  appear  to  have  made  any 
improvement,  except  those  who  added 
to  the  old  list  the  sulphate  of  antimony. 
The  remedy  was  about  as  fatal  as  the 
hatchers  knife,  skillfully  applied  to  the 
throat  of  a  beast. 

21.  This  grammer  doctor  lost  some- 
times 3,  sometimes  4  or  5,  or  6,  and 
once  at  least  7  out  of  a  fumily.  T  could 
not  get  to  practice  at  all  in  that  vicini- 
ty. I  was  most  wantonly  abused  when 
1  cared  all  who  applied  ;  and  there  the 
inhabitants  flocked  to  the  kill-all  doc- 
tors like  people  crowding  a  mill  in  a  dry 
time,  when  each  one  strives  to  have  his 
turn  first. 

22.  In  1816,  many  unusual  spots 
were  seen  on  the  sun,  as  many  will  re- 
member. Astronomers  noticed  those 
phenomena. 

23.  A  cold,  chilly  state  of  the  atmos- 

§  here  prevailed  through  the  season. — 
*he  disease  received  a  new  name. — 
The  school  doctors  called  it  the  cold 
plague.    This  was  the  best  or  truest 
name  they  had  evereiven  it. 
fU,  The  tame  medicinet  were  crow- 


ded down  the  people's  throats  as  before, 
the  same  that  has  since  been  given  for 
cholera.  Almost  every  one  died  who 
took  the  mineral  medicitaes.  Scarce 
one  escaped  to  tell  the  effect  the  medi- 
cine had  upon  them.  We  were  com* 
pelled  to  juilge  in  these  cases  by  the 
stark  naked  facts* 

25.  In  one  neighborhood,  (Eastham) 
I  distinctly  recollect  that  more  than  40 
had  died.  Doctors  firom  thnee  counties 
had  been  attending.  Their  success 
was  as  bad  as  ever.  The  same  weap* 
ons  of  death  were  employed  as  formerly 
and  the  lancet  more  liberally  used. 

26.  In  the  space  of  two  weeks,  by  an 
attentive  and  ^ithful  use  of  my  medi- 
cine, 33  out  of  34  recovered,  to  the  sur- 
prise and  astonishment  of  many.  1 
had  no  reformers  to  go  beyond  me  in 
those  days.  The  regular  doctors  were 
my  leading  opposers. 

27.  At  the  same  time,  at  the  same 
place,  among  those  who  were  attended 
by  the  regular  doctors,  eleven  out  of 
twelve  died :  thus  plainly  proving  that 
g:^  it  was  the  medicine  and  not  the 
disease,  the  remedies  used  and  not  the 
disorder, that  killed  the  people:  they 
were  led  like  sheep  to  the  slaughter* 
These  transactions  occurred  at  East- 
ham,  at  Cape  Cod,  in  Massachusetts, 
as  referred  to  and  confirmed  by  respon- 
sible testimony  in  my  Narative. 

28.  Let  the  friends  of  truth,  for  whose 
dear  sake  I  now  employ  my  pen,  jsst 
pause  a  moment  and  consider,  what  is 
the  difference  what  name  we  give  the 
disease,  orwhether  we  give  it  any  name 
or  whether  there  be  any  disease  to  name 
or  not  1  Death  you  see  has  been  the  re* 
suit,  where  the  medicine  of  the  regular 
shops  has  been  used.  The  facta  speak 
for  themselves,  in  a  language  that  has 
been  heard  and  felt  by  thousands. 

29.  The  name  of  cholera,  spasmodic 
cholera  and  Asiatic  cholera  are  modem 
names  for  our  epidemic  disease.  It  be- 
gan to  get  into  use  pretty  extensively  in 
this  country  in  1880. 

80.  At  that  period  disease  watfworl^ 
ed  up  into  a  multitude  of  names,  the 
names  of  medicine  underwent  a  great 
revolution.  Stodents  had  to  learn  new 
names  to  make  wise  men  of  themselves, 
even  lawful  doctors,  with  privilege  to 
kill  withoQt  being  questioned. 

SI.  Thus  the  credulity  of  tin  people 
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is  impoeed  upon.  Th  e  cholera  cry 
tujog^om  the  pulpit  and  the  press,  from 
the  pi  iest  and  from  the  doctor.  The 
echo  rang  far  and  wide. 

33.  The  country  waa  unusually  heal- 
tliy  and  contioned  bo  for  many  n^onths, 
before  all  the  machinery  of  the  inquisi- 
lion  could  be  got  up  into  complet&ope- 
ration.  . 

34.  The  Boards  ofHealth  as  they  have 
been  called^  wete  established  in  our  ci- 
ties. These  consisted  of  regular  doc- 
tors or  tliose  under  their  immediate 
control. 

35.  Fifty  thousand  dollars  were  rais- 
ed in  the  city  of  Boston  and  placed  at 
their  disposal  to  enable  them  to  cleansu 
the  city  and  give  the  cholera  a  decent 
recei>tion. 

36.  While  the  busy  note  of  prepara- 
ivas  humming  in  our  ears,  the  cholera 
preventives  were  spreading. 

37.  Every  dupe  of  these  speculations 
Tvas  provided  with  some  cholera  nos- 
trums or  charm.  Men,  women  and 
children  were  provided  with  a  bag  hung 
Tound  their  necks,  containing  the  won- 
der-working amulet.  The  price  rose 
from  75  cents  to  16  dollars  per  lb.  or  1 
dollar  )>er  ounce. 

38.  Next  in  order  in  this  age  of  won 
ders,  discover i(»  and  improvements, 
comes  Dr.  Warren's  prescription:  1  gill 
of  brandy  and  200  drops  of  laudanum  lo 
btr  swallowed  within  a  short  givea  time, 
as  a  preventive,  or  as  a  remedy  in 
case  of  attack,  until  a  doctor  could  be 
obtained. 

39.  With  such  a  dose  down  the  neck 
•of  a  patient,  and  a.  good  dose  of  calo- 
meU  or  even  without  it,  f  should  expect 
that  Dr.  Death  could  quick  dispatch  his 
business  without  any  medical  advice. 

40.  Tnthis  way  those  arch  imposters 
whom  the  law  protecteth,  have  invent- 
ed and  vended  their  preventatives  and 
remedies,  dealing  out  the  most  deadly 
poisons,  and  filled  their  pockets  well 
with  the  precious  metal,  gleaning  from 
every  one  weak  enough  to  become  a 
inpe  to  their  impositiops. 

4L  Bv  the  spirit  of  this  speculation, 
thousands  have  been  frightened,  until 
they  imagined  they  were  seized  with 
••omle  symptom  resemUtag  the  deadly 
cholera,  down  went  the  pieventives, 
and  out  goes  the  body  of  the  cholen  vic- 
tim of  cholera  preventives* 


41.  No  doubt  remains  on  my  mind* 
that  more  that  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars  have  been  paid  by  the  people  to 
purchase  a  dagger  to  plunge  into  their 
own  bosoms. 

42.  Who  that  honestly  views  the  re- 
cord of  facts  here  faithfully  and  fear- 
lessly stated,  can  refrain  from  denoun- 
cing these  political  contrivances  aud 
medical  speculationb,  as  deeds  of  enor- 
mity and  wickedness,  deserving  to  be 
publicly  censured  and  condemned  by  ev- 
exy  honest  man. 

43.  Who  would  not  sooner  risk  him- 
self  with  thunder,  big  guns,  mad -dogs, 
and  earthquakes,  than  swallow  a  gUl  of 
brandy,  200  drops  of  laudanum  and  60 
grains  of  calomel  1 

44.  If  to  all  this  you  add  bleeding, 
syrringing  your  veins  with  saline  com- 
position,, and  a  blister  10  inches  square 
across  your  breast ;  who  could  doubt 
whether  the  remedy  or  the  disease 
killed  him.  ^' 

45.  May  not  this  statement  sufiico  to 
satisfy  the  mind  of  any  man  who  has 
ever  examined  into  the  nature  of  things, 
and  has  aoyjust  conception  of  the  cause 
of  life  and  motion,  or  the  cause  of  inac- 
tion and  death. 

46.  The  learned  ignorance  that  has 
brought  the  world  into  this  condition, 
is  undoubtedly  cne  of  the  greatest 
plsi^ues  that  ever  infested  tbe  earth. 

47.  Let  us  come  to  the  point,  for  truth 
will  never  flinch:  suppose  then,  that 
every  adult  in  Columbus,  or  any  Town 
or  City  on  earth,  should,  at  bed -time 
this  night,  take  a  gill  of  brandy  and 
two  hundred  drops  of  laudanum,  ivo'uld 
not  a  large  proportion  of  thom  be  dead 
before  morning,  especially  if  they  should 
all  be  attended  by  college  doctors,  re- 
peating tbs  dose? 

48  III  snch  a  case  wo  should  at  this 
settoB  of  alarm,  excitement  and  specu- 
lation, hear  the  Board  ofHealth  repor- 
ting that  half  or  two-thirds  of  the  town 
or  eity  had  died  of  the  cholera  in  one. 
night. 

4U.  If  my  memory  be  correct,  I  rt^ad 
in  account  of  one  of  the  eastern  citicv^ 
of  three  thousand  who  died  in  one  night  ^ 
and  of  thirty  thousand  more  who  were 
taken  sick. 

50.  Can  it  be  thought  an  extravagant 
calculation  ihat  in  a  city  of  such  im- 
mense population,  three  tJioasand  sheuld 
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IwretakratonM  popolftr  cholera  pie* 
ventive  and  died  1 

61.  la  it  not  natural  to  lappose  that 
tentiniMaamany,  at  anch  a  seaaon  of 
teffor  and  distress,  should  take  the 
same  remedy,  if  they  only  had  a  forlorn 
hope  that  awallowingf  the  medicine 
wou1d>  prevent  their  doalh.  At  such 
perilous  eeasons,  such  hopes  may  eflen 
be  excited  ;  down  ifoes  the  deadly  drug*, 
fyr  drowninrmen  will  catch  at  straws. 
«53«  OottlcMhis  idea  he  &ithfully  pro* 
claimed  in  the  streeta  of  Orleans — 
conhl  tiioso  facts  and  the  reasonings 
thereon,. be  thundered  in  the  oars  of 
the  devoted  Inhabitants  ofthatill-fatiMl 
city, until  they  should  know  and  under* 
stand  the  truth  in  relation  to  their  con* 
dition,  lam  confident  they  would  re- 
ibeethe  school  men  *s  preventives,  and 
grammar  doctor's  remedies.  The  des- 
dilating  angel  would  sheath  his  sword, 
and  th^  work  of  death  make  a  solemn 
pause  ! !  I 

53.  Would  disease,  reader,  have  ever 
appeared  in  such  a  mortal  form  in  this 
oountry,  had  not  the  deadly  name  of 
diolera  been  introduced,  and  the  pre- 
Tontives  and  the  name  and  the  reme- 
dies all  traveled  together  1 

54.  Kave  not  thoasaodB  suifored 
death  by  doctoring  the  name  instead  of 
the  malady  ?  The  same  remedies  have 
ibllowed  up  the  name  fVom  Asia,  thro' 
Europe  to  America,  with  equally  de- 
at^tive  ravages,  and  should  the  same 
articles,  or  medicines  be  used  for  the 
name  hunger,  it  would  produjo  similar 
efects,  without  regard  to  name,  sex  or 
situation. 

55.  Thus  have  I  given  my  reader 
aomo  general  outlines  of  the  cause,  or, 
to  say  the  least  of  one  of  the  cruses, 
and  I  honestly  think  1  may  safely  say, 
one  of  the  principal  causes,  of  the  great- 
est plagues  that  ever  visited  mankind. 

56.  The  hoQest  reader  will  perhaps 
inquire,  among  the  many  forme  of  dis- 
ease that  have  appeared  in  our  country, 
are  there  none  of  these  disordered 
states  of  men's  bodies,  that  are  not  pro- 
duced or  occasioned  by  such  remedies 
or  poison  medicine  1 

57.  I  answer  yes.  There  is  the 
same  disease,  though  in  a  diffsrent 
form,  that  formerly  appeare*!  in  our 
country,  the  scarlet  fever,  spotted  fever, 
yellow  fever,  and  cold  plague  are  limba 


and  members  of  the  same  body.    If  you 
will  allow  me  to  personify  disease. 

58.  The  doctrine  of  transmigration 
will  apply  much  better  to  the  various 
11  »rms4)f  disease  in  human  bodies,  muckk 
more  philosophically  than  the  Pythago* 
ran  doctrine  of  the  transmigration  of 
souls. 

59.  The  yellow  fever  and  dyaentary 
ofl606,  transmigrated  into  the  spotted 
fever  in  1810,  into  coM  plague  in  1816, 
antl  the  terrifying  ghost  now  walks  a 
cholera  spectre  through  the  country. 

00.  The  same  disease,  whatever  lir* 
ery  it  wears,  the  same  demom,  inwhat* 
ever  shape  he  appears,  and  the  sans 
poisons  have  been  given  for  the  relM* 
and  cure  of  the  afflicted. 

61.  The  unity  of  the  disease  is  evi- 
dent that  some  remedies  that  excite  and 
support  the  powers  oflife,  remove  dis- 
ease and  restore  health  in  the  one  caae^ 
has  uniformly  succeeded  to  all  other  ca^ 
ses  when  used  in  time  and  faithfully  at- 
tended, as  certain  as  thn  mineral  pot- 
sons  have  made  quick  work,  dispatched 
the  patient  and  sent  him  to  his  grave. 

62.  The  preceding  summer,  spring 
and  fall,  like  the  same  seasone  in  the 
years  1806,  '15  and  '16,  has  been  re- 
markable for  the  chilly  state  of  the  at- 
mosphere and  the  deficiency  of  the  sum- 
mer crops,  particularly  Indian  com. 

03.  The  peculiar  mortality  of  somo 
seasons,  seems  to  be  augmented  by  sud- 
den and  excessive  transitions  or  fluctu-. 
at  ions  from  heat  to  cold,  and  from  cold 

to  heat. 

64.  It  will  be  readily  recollected  that 
the  preceding  winter  commenced  early' 
in  the  fall  of  1831.  The  air  was  oeld 
and  chilly  until  late  in  the  season -the 
last  summer.  The  cold  and  chilly  weath- 
er was  protracted  beyond  the  usual  pe- 
riod— all  nature  appeared  to  feel  the  im* 
pTcasion. 

65.  The  heat  of  animal  bodies  were 
subject  to  the  peculiar  inf.ueiiees^  these 
circumstances  were  c&lculated  to  pro- 
duce, the  natural  or  vital  heat  was  di- 
minished some  degrees  below  the  heal- 
thy point,  considering  the  time  of  the 
year,  when  the  winteiy,  cold  and  chilly 
blasts  were  intrudiBg  on  the  warmth  of 
summer. 
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The  heat  of  summer  came  on 
BuddenJyy  and  the  weather  became  rap* 
idly  and  intensely  hot*  The  inward 
heat  of  men's  bodies  could  not  rise  in 
proportion  to  the  external  heat,  the;^ 
had  not  time  to  take  in,  take  up  and  ab* 
sorb  Uie  caloric  or  heating  principle 
from  the  atmospheric  air  they  used  for 
respiration. 

The  stream  was  too  low^itfell  near* 
ly  to  a  level  with  the  degree  of  external 
heat.  Tlie  prevalence  of  disease  was 
the  consequence.  Equalization  inward- 
ly and  outwardly  would  have  in  any 
case  produced  disolution.  This  was 
the  state  of  all  who  died—- this  was 
•death ! !  !-It  is,  and  will  be  death  wher* 
ever  it  occurs. 

It  resembles  a  stream  rising  too  fast 
for  the  fountain.  It  makes  Imck  water 
as  it  were  on  the  wheels  of  animal  life 
and  motion,  and  they  wallow  and  la- 
bor hard,  when  the  stream  rises  almost 
to  a  level  with  the  fouutains,  this  must 
always  be  the  case. 

67.  Somewhat  similar  to  this  is  the 
physical  condition  of  the  animal  body  of 
man  when  the  inward  heat  is  dimin- 
ished below  the  zero  of  that  scale  by 
which  health  is  graduated,  and  the  heat 
of  the  day  or  atmospheric  air,  about  e- 
qualtothat  of  tbe  body,  then  the  body 
suffers  the  inconvenience  of  cold,  in  pro- 
portitm  to  the  loss  of  inward  heat,  and 
when  these  become  equal  the  body  dies. 

68.  A  patient  approaching  this  con- 
dition, and  nearsit  by  the  power  of  med- 
icine, or  force  of  disease  will  commonly 
turn  yellow  on  the  skie,  and  his  com- 
plaint will  get  the  name  of  yellow  fe- 
ver. The  liver  loses  power  to  perform 
its  functions,  and  the  powers  of  life  run 
down,  outward  heat  having  risen  too 
high  for  the  inward. 

69.  We  will  try  and  be  explicit.— 
When  the  heat  of  the  body  is  diminish* 
ed  inside,  and  the  heat  of  the  air  about  e* 
qoal  to  that  of  the  body,  the  person  suf* 
ma  the  consequence  of  cold,  inpropor- 
titin  tothe  loss  of  inward  heat,  and  when 
they  are  equal  or  come  to  a  level  they 
die ;  at  this  ballance  of  htiot  outward 
and  inward,  spots  will  often  appear  on 
the  skin;  the  sUndard  or  scale  of  life  is 
correct  in  itself,  but  the  ballance  of  the 
powers  of  lift  which  %n  graduated  by  it 


suffer  derangement  from  their  natoni 
and  regular  order. 

70.  This  form  of  disease,,  this  state 
of  the  ballance  of  power  between  Ofat* 
ward  and  inward  cold,  is  called  spotted 
fever,  cold  plague,  &o.  And  Airs,  chol- 
era is  the  same  thing,  whether  it  be  oc- 
casioned by  a  ballance  of  heat  inside, 
reduced  or  reducing  to  an  equiUbriumy 
or  equal  degree  outwardly,  or  Gf  the  out* 
side,  or  wl^ther  it  be  a  ballance  of  out- 
ward cold,  ballanced  with  the  inw9,rd. 

71.  Whenever  heat  and  cold  equilib- 
riate  or  cold  and  heat  come  to  a  level 
inwardly  and  outwardly,  or  outwardly 
and  inwardly,  cessatioii  of  all  animal 
warmth  and  motion  ensues,  these  are 
proper  evidences  end  attributes  of  life, 
yea,  the  essential  properties  of  life  it. 
self.  These  constitute  that  in  which 
animal  life  eminently  consists,  and 
without  which,  man's  body  does  not, 
camot  live  or  be  alive ;  when  motioa 
ceaseth  and  hent  is  extinct,  this  state 
is  death. 

72.  It  is  imnmterial  in  relation  to  the 
certain  result,  whether  the  ballance  or 
equilibriations  of  power  tukes  place  by- 
raising  the  stream  to  a  level  with  the 
fountain .  or  by  lowering  the  fountain  to 
a  level  with  the  stream. 

73.  Take  the  ebbing  and  flowing  of 
the  tide  waters  of  the  sea  for  illustra- 
tion :  no  matter  whether  it  be  high  wa- 
ter slack,  or  low  water  slack,  when  it  is 
slack  it  is  slack,  it  is  quiet,  it  does  not. 
flow  one  way  lior  another.  This  is  aa 
emblem  of  the  state  of  deatli. 

74.  There  is  in  the  living,  human 
animal  body,  a  certain  degree,  circum- 
stance or  condition  of  heat,  accorapi- 
nied  with  motion  which  constitutes  and 
distinguishes  the  living  state.  With- 
out caloric  in  a  moving  state  or  capaci- 
ty of  mobility  there  is  no  ammalisatioa^ 
or  powers  of  animal  life. 

'  75.  A  state  of  inaction,  and  extinc- 
tion or  depression  of  that  degree  and 
condition  of  the  caloric  or  principle  of 
heat  in  the  living  system  constitutes  a 
state  of  death  •  This  is  a  correct  deflni* 
tion  of  death  itself. 

76.  Id  the  living  state  of  warmth  snd 
action,  when  the  animal  machine  is  in 
operation,  muscular  motions,  and  the 
whole  vascular  system  are  excited,  di- 
lated, expanded,  and  the  blood  and  all 
the  circulating  juices  propelled  along 
their   respective   channels*    The  air. 
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blood,  and  watery  fluids  are  rarefied 
and  expanded,  and  so  dilate  and  stimu- 
late their  containing  vessels,  and  main- 
tain the  power  of  life,  or  support  and 
keep  up  the  living  state,  or  antmalized 
condition  of  man's  body, 

70.  A  state  of  colapse  in  yellow  fe- 
ver, cold  plague  or  cholera,  is  like  the 
Black  water  condition  of  the  ocean  tide 
we  just  hinted  at.  In  whatever  form 
disease  appears,  or  shape  it  wears,  or 
whatever  name  the  doctor  may  give  it, 
it  is  all  in  reality  the  same  thing—the 
same  state  or  condition  of  the  animal 
body. 

78.  The  state  of  collapse  is  resem- 
bled in  or  by  the  condition  of  a  drown- 
ing person,  reduced  to  that  state  or  de- 
gree of  vital  coolness  and  depression, 
that  the  fire  or  heat  of  life  begins  to  be 
extinguished,  or  is  going  out,  and  ac- 
tion and  all  capacity  of  action  beginning 
to  cease. 

79.  In  a  drowning  man  as  the  heat 
begins  to  become  partially  extinct, 
there  is  so  little  of  it  remaining  in  the 
drowning  body,  the  lungs  collapse,  they 
expand  with  difficulty.  With  such  ade- 
pression  of  weight  and  cold  upon  them, 
they  can  no  longer  expand,  no  longer 
execute  their  regular  functions. 

80.  In  many  cases  of  yellow  fever, 
cold  plague  and  cholera  collapse,  it  is 
sot  in  the  power  of  medicine,  or  all 
the  means  of  art  to  kindle  and  rouse 
the  principle,  or  principles  of  heat 
and  motion,  sufiicicnt  to  expand  the 
lungs,  and  play  thn  fountain  pump  of 
life  with  sufficient  force  to  continue  the 
state  of  aoimalization. 

81.  In  such  cases  the  walls  of  the 
lungs,  the  sides  of  the  vessels  through 
the  vascular  system  collapse, or  begin  to 
close  and  fall  together,  like  the  sides  of 
an  exhausted  wind  bellows,  or  a  bag 
emptied  of  its  contents;  action  ceases 
and  the  patient  dies,  or  tather  more 
correctly  we  say,  he  is  dead! 

82.  In  all  these  cases  of  plague,  fe- 
ver or  drowning,  the  state  or  condition 
of  collapse  is  essentially  the  same,  the 
fire,  or  heat,  or  power  of  life,  heat  and 
motion,  outward  and  inward  becoming 
equal,  or  approaching  a  state  of  equili- 
brium, ill  either  and  every  case,  the  pa^ 
tient  should  be  shielded  from  the  weight 
and  depression  of  a  cold  atmosphere 
with  which  he  may  be  surrounded. 
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83.  This  may  best  be  efi^acted  by  the 
vapour  bath,  vulgarly  called  steaming, 
by  placing  the  patient  in  a  convenient 
box,  or  wrapping  him  in  blankets,  and 
applying  the  steam,  as  we  steam  doc- 
tors frequently  and  most  commonly 
do. 

Cases  of  extreme  weakness,  and 
cases  of  collapse  are  of  this  class.  The 
patient  may  be  placed  •  in  bed  and  hot 
stones  or  bricks,  dipped  in  hot  water  or 
vinegar,  all  hot  and  steaminsf  may  be 
applied  to  the  feet,  hands,  back  and 
stomach  or  bowels  at  discretion. 

85.  In  my  introduction  to  the  New 
Guide  to  health,  I  have  rem&Aed,  and 
here  request,  that  <*In  all  cases  where 
the  heat  of  the  body  is  so  fi&r  exhaust- 
ed, as  not  to  be  rekindled  by  using  the 
medicine,and  being  shielded  by  a  blan« 
ket  from  the  surrounding  air,  or  by  be- 
ing in  bed,  and  chills  or  stupor  attend 
the  patient,  then,  hecU  applied  by  steam- 
ing becomes  indispensably  necessary." 
The  heat  by  steam  should  always  be 
raised  ^aduo/fy  not  suddenly ,  "If  the 
outward  heat  be  raised  too  suddenly  so 
as  to  balance  the  inward,"  you  will  be 
disappointed,  even  when  a  prospect  of 
Buccods  flatters  yonr  expectations.  What 
i  have  written  on  the  subject  should 
be  minutely  and  faithfully  attended  to. 

86.  This  course  should  be  persisted 
in  until  you  can  by  warming,  stimulat- 
ing medicines,  rouse,  blow  up,  or  kin- 
dle the  latent  spark  of  lingering  life, 
arrest  its  departure,  or  kindle  up  heat 
enough  to  expand  the  lungs  and  keep 
up  the  motions  of  animalization. 

87.  These  may  be  administered  as 
prescribed  in  my  New  Guide,  both  in- 
wardly  by  the  mouth,  or  by  injeetione 
well  applied,  which  are  almost  alwaya 
useful,  often  indispensable,  and  never 
injurious,  if  prudently  administered. 

88.  In  this  way  I  have  been  success- 
ful—my  course  has  been  easy,  safe  and 
comfortable  to  the  sick.  No  means 
have  ever  done  as  well  within  the  pres- 
ent knowledge  of  man.  So  long  as  my 
system  can  sustain  this  character,  in 
defiance  of  all  opposition,  whatever 
other  discoveries  I  may  make,  I  can 
find  no  reason  for  setting  aside,  refona- 
ing  or  improving  my  former  discove- 
ries. This  would  be  to  abandon  a  cer- 
tainty for  an  uncertainty.  This  would 
be  to  abandon  a  good  harbour  when  we 
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%rB  safely  anchored,  and  venturing  on 
that  wide*  darJL  and  stormy  oce-in,  with^ 
ootpilot,  holm  or  corepass,  where  the 
bewiiderlng  philosophy  of  four  thou- 
sand years*  has  driven  millions  on  the 
tumulluous  hillowsof  learned  ignorance, 
down  to  the  land  of  silence  in  the  shades 
of  deai.h. 

89.  .Situated  as  I  am,  should  I  raise 
or  join  the  cry  of  reformation,  the  wise 

-  «nd  prudent  patrons  ot  the  cause  would 
certainly  conclude  I  must  be  a  mad  man 
or  a  fool! ! 

90.  Those  worthy  and  respectable 
gentlemen  amon^  the  regular  faculty, 
who  lov^the  truth  for  truth's  sake,  will 
readily  excuse  the  teeming  severity  of 
my  remarJcs,  which  are  intended  only 
for  those  ignorant,  stupid  collegian 
members  of  the  profession,  who  take  all 
their  knowledge  upon  trust,  and  c«m- 
dcmn  unheard  and  unexamined,  what- 
ever may  contradict  the  prejudices  of  an 

'  erroneous  education. 

91.  I'o  tho  candid,  honest,  worthy 
enijuirer  after  genuine  knowledge,  who 
will  heartily  receive  the  truth,  the  au- 
thor tenders  the  sincere  homage  and 
respectful  consideration,  evor  due,  to 

.Judicious,  impartial  and  upright  citizens 
«f  every  name  and  condition,  wherever 
these  presents  may  come  greeting. 

•JPHm  the  Cindnnati  Mxtumal  lU^Muan^ 
CHOLERA, 

43TEAM  DOCTORS  AND  DR. 
DRAKE. 

The  eomplimeivt  whiith  Doctor  Drake 
has  paid  to  Steam  Doctors,  through 
the  medium  of  the  press,  in  admitting 
that  many  people  affected  with  Cholera, 
who  apply  to  them  are  cured,  and  that 
many  of  them  are  benevolent  men,  &c. 
I  tbtnk  is  deserving  of  some  reply;  not 
merely  for  the  sake  of  politeness  and 
etiquette,  but  for  the  benefit  of  commu- 
nity. 

Jlut  I  cannot  forget  a  piece  of  advice 
I  oace  roccived  from  Dr.  Drake,  prefac- 
ed with  the  following,  **You  have  ma- 
ny good  remedies,  but  you  art  not  Phy- 
sicians.'* So  I  would  say  of  him,  "he 
has  found  out  and  recommends  some  of 
our  good  remedies,  but  he  is  not  yet  a 
Steam  Doctor.'* 

Although  whea  compared  with  them 


in  point  of  theoretical  and  fashionable 
science,  he  may  rise  as  far  above  the 
most  of  them  as  the  clouds  are  above 
the  earth,  the  scone  will  be  exactly  re* 
versed  when  compared,  in  point  of  cu- 
rative ekill.    Will  not  his  own  words 
make  out  this  fact  in  some  meastirel 
He  admits  that  many  who   apply  to 
Steam  Doctors  are  cured.    Can  it  be 
said  with  truth  that  many  (compara- 
tively) affected  with  Cholera^  who  ap- 
ply to  learned  Doctors,  are  cured.    No 
one  will  affirm  it.    Besides  this  is  a 
constrained    acknowledgement,   made 
with  much  rcHorve.    Truth  woold  jus- 
tify him  in  saying  much  more.  I  should 
be  far  from  imputing  want  of  veracity 
to  Dr.  Drake;  yet  1  verily  believe,  if 
he  knew  the  whole  truth,  as  well  as  his 
statements  seem  to  imply  that  he  does, 
his    communicatifms    on    the    subject 
would  carry  a  different  complexion. 

I  would  willingly  enter  into  a  calm 
and  impartial  investigation  of  the  sub- 
ject, if  time  wou^  admit,  and  it  could 
be  communicated  through  the  medium 
of  the  papers.    But  lest  this  should  not 
find  room,  I  must  cut  it  short,  af\er 
6tati]ig  the  following  facts  which  are  all 
important  to  mankind:     First,  that  no 
individual,  not superanuated  by  old  age 
or  intemperance,  has  passed  from  tho 
premonitory  stage  into  collapse,  who 
has  been  under  treatioent  according^  to 
my  bill  of  directions.    Second,  I  know 
of  no  case  in  which  this  treatment  has 
been  applied,  during  the  first  half  hour 
of  collapse,  where  it  has  failed  of  suc- 
cess.   And  it  has  succeeded  in  many 
cases  when  commenced  at  a  much  later 
period.    Third,  there  are  some  hun- 
dreds who  have  furnished  themselvei 
with  the  medicines  called  for  in  my  bill, 
and  used  them  when  attacked  accord- 
ing to  the  directions;  and  I  know  of  no 
one  who  has  done  so,  who  is  not  yet 
safe,  and  I  think  four  hundred  at  least 
have  been  attacked  and  tested  thisfiict. 

Dr.  Drake  must  excuse  me  for  stat- 
ing facts  so  uncomfortable  to  his  posi* 
tion,  that  our  system  is  only  fit  for  the 
advanced  stages  of  the  disease  when 
neither  that  or  any  thing  else  can  cure. 
I  would  wish  to  be  complaisant  where 
it  is  not  too  expensive;  but  in  this  case 
I  must  speak  plainly.  I  will  add  % 
word  farther  tor  the  Dx'e.  information. 
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as  I  profeta  to  hold  no  secrets.  He 
seems  to  think  that  "No.  6"  is  the 
great  desideratum  of  the  Thomsonian 
system,  biit  I  will  inform  him  that  it  is 
a  strong  infuston  of  the  component  in* 
gredients  of  **No.  6,"  with  the  addi* 
tion  of  "No.  1,"  on  which  every  thing 
depends,  in  extreme  coses.  This  con- 
stitutes that  wonderful  magic  No.  7,  of 
which  the  Ddctf>T  himself  so  highly 
boasts,  (refering  to  his  introductory 
lecture  last  year,)  and  if  ever  he  be- 
comes acquainted  with  its  intrinsic  va- 
lue, he  will  prize  it  above- all  he  ever 
knew  before.  I  have  Jio  objection  to 
the  Dr's.  using  "No.  6,"  or  any  other 
article  with  his  patients,  but  if  he  will 
not  induce  mine  to  take  calomel^  opium, 
or  camphor,  I  will  engage  not  to  inter- 
fere with  his.  I  will  conclude  by  re- 
marking that  the  many  who  are  cured 
of  Clioieraby  tbie  mode  of  treatment, 
will  not,  like  the  few  cured  by  the  fash- 
ionable mode,  find  themselves  torn  to 
pieces  by  calomel,  stupified  by  opium, 
their  nervous  systems  in  everlasting 
tremors  by  the  cifects  of  camphor,  nor 
their  constitutions  ruined  by  a  course 
of  tre  itment  more  dreadful  in  its  con^- 
•Q<mences  than  the  appalling  disease 
frith  which  we  are  afflicted. 

WM.  RIPLEY, 
Cincinnati,  Oct.  25. 

Albaht,  Dbc.  1, 1832.. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Microscope. 

Sir — As  your  paper  is  the  only  in- 
dependent one  in  this  city,  through 
which  a  person  can  defend  himself 
from  attacks  made  by  that  intemperaie 
print  called  the  Temperance  Recor- 
der, I  send  yon  the  enclosed  communi- 
cation, which  I  trust  you  will  give  a 
conspiouous  place  in  your  columns. 

My  object  is  not  to  injiuro  the  tempo- 
ranee  cause,  for  I  believe  it  to  be  a 
good  one ;  but  id  this  city  it  has  been 
sbamefully  abused,  I  think,  by  those 
who  profess  to  be  its  most  ardent 
frieudt,  in  their  total  disregard  for  the 
nemory  of  the  dead  and  of  the  feelioc^ 
of  the  living. 

JOHN  THOMSON. 

TO  THE  PUBLIC. 

0:i  my  retnrn  from  New  Hampshire,  | 


I  found  that  during  my  absence  the 
Temperance  Reconler  had  made  its 
appearance  in  an  extra,  under .  tie 
sanction  of  the  Medical  Staff,  with  a 
direct  attack  upon  me— direct  attack, 
I  say,  because  in  every  case  where  a 
person  died  who  had  taken  my  roedU 
cine  my  name  was  mentioned,  when 
physicians'  names  in  other  cases  were 
not  mentioned  ;  and  out  of  8^  deaths^, 
this  report  made  out  that  22  had  died 
out  of  about  5000  that  had  taken  my* 
medicine.  Now,  I  wish,  in  reply  to» 
the  Medical  Staff  and  the  conductors 
of  the  Temperance  Recorder,  to  pro« 
pose  a  few  questions  to  be  answered 
by  any  one  who  chooses,  and  a  fbw 
questions  which  I  will  answer  myself. . 

1 .  The  Medical  Staff,  in  their  re- 
port of  August  7th,  stated  that  Thom- 
son's medicine^as  a  detriment  to  the 
public  health,  as  it  was  sivcn  to  pre* 
vent  the  cholera,  whiclrwas  wrong;  ^ 
and  also  staged  that  the  physiciaos 
Could  cure  almost  every  case  in  iti 
first  stages — but  in  a  subsequent  re« 
port  it  proved  that  they  had  lost  over- 
one  third  of  their  patients  in  this  city^ 
and  in  the  city  of  New  York  over  one 
half. 

2.  In  another  report,  dated  August 
23d,  it  was  stated,  that  the  cholera 
was  a  disease  "/o  be  prevented  and  not' 
curedr* 

3.  It  was  stated  by  physicians,  that 
the  intemperate  were  most  liable  to- 
the  disease,  and  when  attacked  were 
the  most  difficult  to  cure. 

4.  In  the  celebrated  Temperance 
Report  it  is  said,  in  substance,  that 
the  most  of  Thomson's  patients  were 
intemperate :  of  course^  the  greater- 
the  miraele  to  save.  any.. 

5.  It  is  estimated  by  several  re- 
spectable* people-,  (some  of  whom  be« 
long  to  the  Temperance  Society,  and^ 
of  course  are  strictly  Temperate)  that 
Thompson  has  made  about 6000  bottlet 
of  medicioe,  and  that  he  sold  it  to 
about  5000  people;  and- according  to 
this  report  he  lias  lost  22  of  those  who 
took  his  medicine,  several  of  wfaooi 
used  it  after  being  given  up  by  the  oth- 
er doctors  to  die. 

6.  Has  Thompson  killed  his  prepor^ 
tion,  according  to  the  report  or  the 
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phyBiciana  who  have  lost  over  one  third  I' 
of  all  reported. 

7,  Admittingr  that  but  2500,  or  even 
600,  of  the  5000  who  took  Thompson's 
medicine  bad  the  premonitory  symp- 
toms, and  he  lost  22,  which  practice 
shows  the  greatest  success? 

8.  Thompson  will  pay  $100  apiece 
on  the  proof  of  every  case  he  or  his 
present  student  has  lost  over  3  during 
the  prevalence  of  the  ''cholera  in  this 

'city,  where  they  had  the  first  atten- 
dance. Haw  much  will  the  members 
of  the  Medical  Staff  agree  to  pay  for 
the  proof  of  every  case  over  8  that  they 
have  lost? 

0.  How  many  thoasands  have  been 
killed  by  experiments  with  brandy  and 
opium,  ice,  bleeding,  injections  of  sa- 
line water,  &c.  &c? 

10.  Why  is  not  an  iaquiry  made  in 
relation  to  the  deaths  of  those  who  died 
in  this  barbarous  way?  Because  they 
died  according'  to  lavs.  But  the  same 
practice,  used  by  Thompson,  would 
very  justly  make  him  a  murderer. 

11.  As  the  Medical  Staff  say  they 
take  gpreat  pleasure  in  recommending 
this  famous  report  to  the  public,  I  would 
ask  how  many  of  their  own  body  are 
strictly  temperate? 

12.  If  some  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  N.  Y.  S.  T.  S.  stand 
wrongfully  accused  in  the  2d  ward,  of 
furnishing  means  for,  or  countenancing 
directly  or  indirectly,  the  keeping  open 
of  a  grog-shop  for  the  purpose  of  ac- 
qniring  votes  to  raise  themselves  to 
power,  why  do  they  not  clear  it  up? 

13.  If  it  cannot  be  denied,  would  it 
not  be  a  fair  subject  of  calculation  for 
the  mathematicians  of  said  society,  to 
inform  the  public  how  many  of  our 
citizens  got  drunk,  moderately  boozy, 
and  those  for  the  first  time,  from  the 
means  thus  furnished? 

14.  If  Thompson's  medicine  is  cap- 
sicum and  brandy,  and  was  so  deleteri- 
ous when  used  by  him,  how  did  the 
patients  escape  the  baneful  influence 
of  the  same  capsicum  and  brandy  when 
used  for  the  same  purpose  by  the  phy- 
sicians, as  was  the  fact  in  this  city? 

15.  From  what  source  did  the  fabri- 
cators of  this  famous  report  acquire 
the  information  that  about  50  had  died 
who  were  not  reported,  under  the  care 
of  irregular  practitioners?     Answer: 


The  calculation  must  have  been  made 
from  the  great  number  that  died  le^aiiy, 
Solon,  when  asked  by  the  king  w^bat 
would  be  the  most  successful  and  spee- 
dy course  that  a  monarch  could  adopt 
to  destroy  bis  influence  with  the  people 
and  ruin  his  kingdom,  answered,  ^'Se- 
lect  a  single  individual  as  an  object  for 
destruction."  The  same  as  will  be  the 
destruction  of  the  N.  Y.  S.  T.  S.,  if 
they  pursue  the  same  course. 

UNPARALLELED  BARBARITY. 

The  subsequent  tale  of  superstition, 
and  horrific  barbarity  has  gone  the 
rounds  of  the  periodical  journals,  that 
are  most  commonly  circulated  among 
the  people. — ^But  such  a  rare  instance 
of  superstition,  ignorance  and  cruel t/, 
we  conceive  to  be  entitled  to  a  place 
in  the  Rboorder,  that  the  recollection 
may  survive  the  existence  of  the  more 
ephemeral  publications  of  the  day. 

Unparalleled  Barbarity. — The  Ches- 
ter County  (Pa.)  Democrat,  contains  a 
horrid  account  of  murder  and  incen- 
diarism, equalling  in  enormity,  if  the 
details  are  void  of  exaggeration,  the 
most  barbarous  cruelties  practised 
among  hostile  savages.  The  victims 
are  represented  to  have  been  an  old 
man  and  his  family,  who  had  some 
months  previously  settled  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, and  the  populace  the  instru- 
ments of  this  attrocious  villainy.  They 
suspected  that  these  emigrants,  though 
in  perfect  health,  were  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  epidemic  that  has  scourged 
the  Atlantic  cities.  A  universal  panic 
ensued.  The  dread  of  contagion 
prompted  the  neighbors  to  close  the 
doors  against  the  old  man  and  his  fam- 
ily, and  to  avoid  all  intercourse  with 
them.  They  were  soon  driven  from 
their  dwelling,  wandering  abotot  with- 
out shelter.  A  humble  mechanic  re- 
ceived the  distressed  family  into  his 
house,  which  was  surrounded  in  the 
dead  of  night  by  a  mob,  who  rushed  in, 
murdered  the  owner,  the  old  matt  and 
his  family,  and  then  fired  the  building'^ 
which  was  reduced  to  ashes.  The  wri* 
ter  of  the  account  states  that  on  the 
next  day  might  be  seen  the  ''bones  of 
the  miserable  victims  blackened  by  the 
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smoke  of  the  moulderiog  ruins,  lying 
exposed  to  the  public  gaze."  It  is 
understood  that  the  ringleaders  have 
been  arrested. — Miner^t  Journal, 


From  the  J^Iaryland  Republican, 

Mb.  Hughs.— Having  beea  so  fre- 
quently applied  to  for  the  fbllowiog  re- 
ceipt, until  it  has  become  troublesome 
to  give  copies  of  it,  I  request  you  to 
publish  it. 

JAMES  BOYLE, 

7h  make  Paint  without  WMteleadand 

Oil. 

2  quarts  skimmed  milk, 

2  ounces  fresh  slacked  lime, 

5  pounds  of  whiting. 

Put  the  lime  into  a  stone  ware  ves« 
sel,  pour  upon  it  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  milk  to  make  a  mixture  resembling 
cream  :  the  remainder  of  the  milk  is 
then  to  be  added ;  and  lastly,  the  whit- 
ing is  to  be  crumbled,  and  spread  on 
the  surface  of  the  fluid,  in  which  it 
gradually  sinks.  At  this  period  it 
must  be  well  stirred  in,  or  ground  as 
you  would  other  paint,  and  it  is  £t  for 
use. — ^There  may  be  added  any  color- 
ing matter  that  suits  the  fancy. 

It  is  to  be  applied  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  other  paipt,  and  in  a  few  hours 
it  will  become  perfectly  dry.  Another 
coat  may  then  be  laid  on,  and  so  on, 
nntil  the  work  is  completed.  This 
paint  is  of  great  tenacity  and  possesses 
a  slight  elasticity,  which  enables  it  to 
bear  hard  rubbing  with  a  coarse  wool- 
len cloth,  without  being  in  the  least 
degree  injured*  It  has  little  or  no 
smell  when  wet,  and  when  dry  is  per- 
fectly inodorous.  It  is  not  subject  to 
be  blackened  by  sulphurous  or  animal 
vapors  of  smoke.  All  which  qualities 
give  it  a  decided  advantage  over  white 
lead. 

The  quantity  above  mentioned  is 
sufficient  for  covering  twenty -seven 
square  yards  with  one  coating. 

Phgndanja  in  Jenualem, 

In  the  laws  of  Jerusalem  (according 
to  Godfrey  of  Bouillon)  it  is  provided 
that  "if  any  physician  should  fail  to 
core  a  slave,  he  shall  be  condemned  to 
pay  for  the  said  slave,  or  to  substitute 
viother  in  his  place  ;  if  a  christian  die 
under  his  hands,  his  goods  shall  be  con- 


fiscated, and  he  shall  be  hanged,  hav- 
ing been  first  whipped,  and  conducted 
to  the  gallows  with  a  urinal  in  his  hand 
as  a  warning  to  others. 
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Saturday,  Dec  15,  1832. 


The  Convention  of  the  Thomsonian 
Botanical  Society  of  the  United  States^ 
will  convene  at  this  town  on  Monday 
next.  We  apprehend  from  communi. 
cations  received,  that,  not  withstand* 
ing  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  and 
badness^'of  the  roads,  that  it  will  bf 
numerously  and  respectably  attended. 
We  have  many  important  documents 
to  lay  before  them.  Doct.  Thomson 
remains  in  town  and  will  attend  in 
person.  They  will  probably  continue 
their  session  for  four  or  five  days. — 
Thomsonians  will  have  an  opportunity 
of  conversing'  with  the  author  of  the 
new  system  of  medical  practice,  and 
receiving  verbal  instructions  from  the 
lips  of  the  venerable  founder  of  the 
Botanical  institution  to  which  they  be- 
long. 


A  rumour  has  reached  ns  that  theepi. 
demic  Cholera  has  commenced  its  nva. 
ges  at  Dayton  in  this  state  ;  but  as  we 
have  not  seen  any  intimation  of  the 
kind  in  any  of  our  weekly  Journals, 
we  hope,  and  almost  believe,  that  the 
report  is  without  foundation,  sufficient 
to  excite  any  serious  alarm.  It  ap- 
pears however,  that  cold  and  frost 
which  have  always  stayed  the  ravages 
of  pestilence,  have  bad  but  little,  if 
any  influence,  in  restraining  the  deso- 
lating march  of  the  Cholera.  The  ef- 
fects of  winter  on  the  Cholem  in  our 
climate  are  now  to  be  tested.  TJus  is 
a  subject  entitled  to  a  serious  and  on- 
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tical  investigation — 'that,  from  accu- 
rate observation,  facts  may  be  ascer- 
tained, snflScient  to  give  full  satisfac- 
tion to  all  candid  and  judicious  enqui- 
rers, who  wish  the  light  of  truth  to 
shine  clearly  upon  them. 

YELLOW  FEVER- 
A  certain  farm  of  disease  has  acqui- 
red this  name>  from  the  simple  circum- 
stance, that  in  the  advanced  stage  of 
the  complaint,  a  yellow  suffusion 
spreads  over  the  tunica  adnata  ef  the 
^ye,  a  yellowness  of  the  skin  appears, 
and  sweat  of  a  yellow  color.  These 
appearances  do  not  uniformly  attend 
the  form  of  disease  that  has  commonly 
heen  denominated  yellow  fever.  Wc 
do  not  now  think  proper  to  descant 
extensively  on  the  folly  of  pathological 
writers  designating  disease  by  the  co- 
lor of  the  eyes  or  skin,  or  any  merely 
incidental  circumstance.  The  form  of 
disease  we  have  alluded  to,  has  in  mod- 
ern times  appeared  far  more  exten- 
sively in  the  West  Indies,  America  and 
Europe,  than  at  any  former  period.  It 
has  rarely  been  exceeded  in  its  ravages 
of  human  life,  by  the  most  desolating 
plagues.  ^ 

A  writer  of  eminence  observes,  that 
'*aome  have  imagined  that  the  fever, 
which  has  occasioned  such  devastation, 
is  totally  of  a  different  nature  from  the 
yellow  fever  formerly  met  with  in  the 
West  Indies  and  other  tropical  climates; 
but  in  my  opinion,  it  seems  to  be  the 
same,  and  that  its  only  difference  con- 
eists  in  its  having  prevailed  as  an  epi- 
demic, from  the  subsisting  vitiated 
state  of  tho  atmosphere,  and  firom  its 
having  from  other  concurring  circum- 
stances, acquired  a  degree  of  malignity 
and  virulence  unknown  before.  This 
is  also  oor  opinion  in  relation  to  cholera. 
The  difloase  is  radically  the  samo,  ac- 
companied by  some  peculiarities  that 


have  given  it  a  distinction,  that  is  rather 
nominal  than  real.    In  cholera  patients 
there  has  been  a  great  diversity  of  ap- 
pearance— these  have  varied  by  predis- 
posing  causes,  and  different  modes  d 
treatment,  &c.       In  relation    to   the 
yellow  fever,  so  called,  it  has  seldom 
occurred  until  the  patient  has  been  bct* 
eral  days  under  medical  treatment— in 
many  cases  the  yellowness  did  not  ap- 
pear at  all.    We  are  inclined  to  believe 
that  in  many  cases,  the  yellowness  pro- 
duced was  occasioned  by  mercury. — 
Most  of  the  regular  faculty  have  dealt 
liberally  in  calomel — some  used  it  more 
than  others,  but  there  were  very  few 
who  did  not  use  it,  to  say  the  leasts  io 
a  mr^derate  way.    It  is  believed  that  in 
many  instances  the  yellowness   atten- 
dant on  the  febrile  form  of  disease  is 
to  be  considered  as  the  effect  of  mercu- 
ry; it  then  becomes  a  mercurial  malady. 
It  is  known  to  all  experienced  practi- 
tioners of  the  mineral  school^  that  i 
violent  jaundice  is  often  svperlnduced 
by  the  use  of  mercury.    Instances  rf 
hepatic    derangement    occasioned   bj 
mercury  are  too  numerous  to  be  ques- 
tioned by  any  man  conversant  with  thf 
subject. 

Dr.  Pinckard,  who  was  a  physiciao 
to  the  army  in  the  West  Indies,  from 
having  observed  this  fever  exhibited 
such  instability,  and  varied  so  i noes' 
santly  in  its  character,  that  he  could 
not  discover  any  one  symptom  to  be  de- 
cidedly diagnostic,  has  been  induced  to 
offer  it  as  his  opinion » that  the  yellov 
fever,  so  called,  is  not  a  distinct  or  spe* 
cific  disease,  but  merely  an  aggravated 
degree  of  the  common  remittant  or  bil* 
lious  fever  of  hot  climates,  rendered 
irregular  in  form^  and  augmented  in 
malignity,  from  appearing  in  subjects 
unaccustomed  to  the  climate."  Dr. 
Jackson,  an  eminent  and  intelligent 
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writer  takes  a  similar  view  of  the  sub- 
ject,. He  considers  the  yeilow  fever 
as  only  a  mere  '^modification,  or  very 
high  degree  of  the  common  fever  of  the 
country."  We  apprehend  that  yellow 
fever,  spotted  fever,  scarlet  fever,  &c. 
are  only  modifications  of  an  epidemic 
pestilence  that  has  appeared  to  shewr  its 
influence  in  divers  forms.  Those  ap» 
parentJynew  forms  of  disease  tha^  have 
prevailed  so  mortally,  welhink  in  som^ 
de<rree,  must  be  occasioned  by  the  med- 
ical course  pursued  through  the  civil- 
izpd  world  in  modern  dafu.  On  this 
point  we  remailc, 

!•  In  relation  to  yellow  fever,  the 
particular  phenomenon  from  which  it 
derives  its  nanus  is  not  universal,  nor 
accounted  essential  to  its  existence. 

2.  After  the  premonitory  syuiptoms, 
and  incipient  stages  of  the  complaint 
are  passed,  *<the  disease  continuing  to 
advance,  the  eyes  become  of  a  deep 
yellow,  and  the  face  and  breast  are  ting- 
ed with  the  same  hue  *,"  consequently 
we  infer,  that  in  most  cases  this  cir- 
cumstance does  not  occur  until  the  pa- 
tient has  been  subjected  to  medical 
treatment. 

3.  For  the  last  thirty  years  the  mer- 
curial practice  has  been  carried  to  the 
most  extravagant  lengths,  such  as  has 
distanced  the  presumption  of  all  former 
periods. 

4.  Dr.  Cox  admits  that  in  some  par- 
ticular habits,  mercury  produces  an 
**exanthematous  disease,"  that  is  an 
eruptive,  morbid  redness  of  the  skin, 
*' which  some  times  proves  fatal,  well 
known  by  the  name  oferyihema^  or  ecze- 
tna  mereurialey  and  hydragyria* 

5.  **  Mercury  ."says  Dr.  Cox,  "occa- 
sionally attacks  the  bowels  and  causes 
violent  purging,  even  blood;"  and  who 
can  doubt  that  in  many,  if  not  mostin- 
ttancefl*  the  black  vomit,  that  occurred 


in  the  last  stages  of  mercurialized,  yel- 
low fever  patients  was  occasioned  by 
extravagant  doses  of  calomel  that  were 
urged  upon  them,  by  the  regular  Fa- 
culty. 

6.  Dr.  Cox  observes,  "at  other  times 
it  is  suddenly  determined  to  the  mouth 
«nd  produces  inflamation,  ulceration 
and  an  excessive  flow  of  saliva." 
"Sometimes  also  a  morbid  condition  of 
the  system  occurs  during  a  mercurial 
course  and  tends  to  a  fatal  issue." 

7.  N.  Chapman,  M.  D.  in  his  notice 
of  the  influence  of  mercury  in  the  pro- 
duction of  hepatic  affections,  observes, 

"that  the  inordinate  use  of  this  mineral, 
may  in  various  ways  derange  the  pri- 
ms via;  and  liver,  so  as  to  produce  the 
icterose  affections,  £eems  to  me  highly 
probable.  Many  years  ago  I  saw  an 
inveterate  case  ot  jaundice  developed, 
during  a  protracted  salivation  for 
syphilis,  which  I  attended  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  late  Professor  Wistar — 
and  within  the  last  few  months,  I  was 
consulted  in  a  second  case  of  it  under 
the  same  circumstances,  in  neither  of 
v;hich  instances  was  there  any  reason 
to  suspect  any  previous  disorder  of  the 
cholopoietic  viscera.  But  (ioubtiog 
whether  these  were  coincidences  or  e^ 
fects,  they  attracted  little  attention  at 
the  time.  More  importance,  however, 
do  I  now  attach  to  them  in  this  way, 
from  having  subsequently  met  with 
similar  instances,  reported  by  a  distin- 
guished writer.  Cheyne,  to  whom  I 
allude,  states  *that  it  does  not  appear 
to  be  generally  known,  that  mercurials 
actually  produce  jaundice,  though  it  is 
a  fact,  of  which  1  have  seen,  within  the 
last  two  years,  three  striking  examples.' 
The  history  of  these  cases  agree  in  all 
essentials  with  that  of  those  which  oc- 
curred to  myself. 

"It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  this 
fact  should  not  have  been  earlier  ap- 
plied to  me,  since  for  several  years  I 
have  taught  in  my  lectures  that  the  ex- 
travagant employment  of  mercury  by 
many  of  our  practitioners,  in  autumnal 
fever,  and  other  diseases,  must  be  as- 
signed as  one  of  the  causes  for  the  ge- 
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neral  prevalence  of  chronic  hepatic  af- 
fections in  some  portions  of  our  country. 
Even  drachm  doses  of  calomel  an«l  co» 
pioufi  inunctions, repeated  several  times 
in  the  day,  constitute  the  practice,  as  I 
have  understood,  of  the  ultra  mercu- 
rialists — and,  though  others  do  not  urge 
it  so  far,  there'  is  abundant  reason  to 
suspect  the  too  common  abuse  of  this 
remedy. 

More  than  any  agent  whatever,  has 
mercury  the  power  of  exciting  the  ac- 
tion of  the  liver,  and  it  is  a  law  of  our 
nature  that  all  high  excitement  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  correspondent  degree  of 
debility.  Adverting  to  the  unparalleled 
application  of  the  cases  mentioned,  it 
seems  to  be  no  unreasonable  supposition 
that  the  hepatic  aparatus,  thus  over- 
stimulated,  should  fall  into  a  collapse, 
and  in  this  state  of  exhaustion,  languor 
shall  take  place  in  the  portal  circula- 
tion, productive  of  congestion,  eventu- 
ating in  induration  or  more  serious  dis- 
organization. Exactly  in  this  way,  do 
miasmata,  high  temperature,  and  the 
habitual  consumption  of  ardent  spirits, 
operate  to  the  same  effect.  Called  upon 
to  explain  the  modus  agendi  of  these 
baleful  iifiuenccs,  such  a  course  of 
reasoning  would. probably,  at  least,  be 
instituted  by  most  of  the  profession." 

From  a  review  of  the  whole  eubject, 
we  are  brought  to  this  conclusion,  that 
mercury  is  a  powerful  agent;  that  it 
particularly  induces  morbid  affections  of 
the  liver,  and  an  extensive  functional 
derangement  may  be  superinduced  by 
the  use  of  it;  that  some  of  the  most 
striking  and  alarming   varieties  that 
have  appeared  in  the  varied  forms  of 
modem  disease,  probably  have    been 
measurably  occasioned,  multiplied  and 
augmented  by  the  mercurial  practice 
that  has  been  every  where  adopted  and 
extravagantly  pursued. 

The  cholera  has  been  noted  to  be  spe- 
cially mortal  among  the  intemperate; 
and  the  morbid  derangement  that  so  fre- 
quently occurs  in  the  liver  and  stomach 
of  iuch  persons,  has  given  riso  to  an 


extensive  use  of  calomel  as  the  ^rand 
Catholicon. 

But  the  sons  of  disfsipation,    while 
they  have  been  severely  handled  by  the 
cholera,  have  not  found  it  as  certainly 
mortal  as  the  lascivious  libertines  and 
demireps,  whose  venerial  maladies  hav« 
subjected  them  to  an   excessive   use  of 
mercury;  for  the  regular  faculty  appear 
to  be  ignorant  of  any  other  remedy  for 
syphilitic  complaints  which  we  are  confi- 
dent are  as  often  rendered  formidabie  by 
mercurial,  as  by  syphilitic  poisons,  and 
we  are  not  alone  in  the  opinion. 

Thomsonians  are  accused  of  liavinr 
but  one  remedy  for  disease,  because  the 
number  of  their  medicines  are  so  fer, 
and  lobelia  so  frequently  used,  but  Dr. 
Cox  assures  us  that  "mercury  has  been 
tortured  into  a  greater  variety  of  forma 
than  any  other  article  of  the  materia 
niedica,"  and  we  well  know  that  the 
regular  faculty  in  general,  prescribe  al- 
omel  for  every  form  of  disease;  to  the  in- 
fant of  a  day  or  to  the  hoary  headed  sire. 
No  age  or  sex  or  condition  of  the  patient 
appear  to  exempt  him  from  the  hazard 
of  using  this  pernicious,  dangerous  arti- 
cle. The  venders  of  this  in&trument  of 
carnage  and  death  are  protected  from 
the  charge  of  crime  in  their  adventor- 
ous  usages,  but  the  Botanical  Physician 
in  the  administration  of  innocent,  inof- 
fensive and  efficient  remedies,  that  re- 
move all  removeable  forms  of  disease, 
and  restore  health  and  vigor  to  the  sick, 
are  liable  to  the  penalties  of  a  law,  the 
design  of  which  has  been  to  establish  a 
privileged  order,  that  they  mi^ht  en- 
gross the  privilege  of  attendingr  on  and 
administering  medicine  to  the  sick, 
merely  that  they  might  secure  to  them- 
selves the  emoluments  arising  from  theit 
practice. 


Errata.— P.  131,  6th  line  from  bot- 
tom, [paragraph  71,  for  foreover  read 
moreover.-^V.  1JJ2,  paragraph  73,  last 
sentence,  for  let  read  /e*/.— p.  135,  sec. 
61,  after  evident  read  ^'/r<m  ihit 
stance,'* 
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"  Let  mygterj  be  stripped  of  all  pretence/' 

^  And  practice  be  combiiied  with  common  sense  J 

Tel.  I.       COlilJJllBIJS^  D£€.  29,  1839.       Na.  7. 


PROCEEDINGS 

Of  the  Tbomsonian  Botanical  Conven- 
tion of  the  United  States,  convened 
at  Columbus,  Dec.  17th,  18th,  19tb> 
and  gOth,  1832.      '     ' 
Dec.  17th,  1832.      The  delegatei 
assembled  at  the  Baptist  ftieetiiig  house, 
front  street,  at  9  o'clock  A.  M.    The 
following  notice  wis  then  read  by  one 
of  the  senior  members,  -liaving  first 
called  tha  Convention  to  order,  viz: 

UNITEiP  STATES  BOTANIC 
CONVENTION. 

At  the  request  ot  a  groat  number  of 
the  agents  of  Dr.  Saxuel  Thomson, 
and  others  friendly  to  the  Thorn sonian 
System  of  Practice  in  Medicine;  by  the 
recommendation  of  the  general  Agents 
in  Ohio,  and  the  approbation  of  Dr. 
Thomson,  himself,  a   United    States 
Botanic  Convention  will  be  held  at  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio,  on  the  third  MONDAY 
of  December  next,  and  the  succeeding 
days  until  the  business  of  the  Conven- 
tion shall  b^  accomplished;  at  which 
time  and  place  all -the  t'riendly  Botanic 
Societies  throughout  the  United  States, 
are  requested  to  send  at  their  own  ex- 
pense, a  delegate  or  delegates  to  repre- 
sent them  in  said  Convention.     And 
where  it  is  not  convenient  to  send  dele- 
gates, or,  on  account  of  distance,  it 
would  be  too  expensive,  they  are  reques- 
ted to  send  by  letter,  post  paid,  directed 
to  Messrs  Pike,  Piatt  &  Co.  Columbus, 
Ohio,  all  such  information  as  to  the 
success  of  the  practice,  in  what  cases, 
and  whether  in  any  which  were  supposed 
curable,  it  has  failed;  what  improve- 
raents,  if  any  have  been  supposed  to  be 
made,  and  the  test  of    such  improve- 
ments; the  various  certificates  which 
may  have  been  published,  printed  copies 
sent  as  above;  and  generally  all  such 
knowledge  as  will  be  useful  to  be  brought 
before  said  Convention;  the  whole  ob- 
ject being  to  establish  the  System  on  a 
firm  and  permanent  basis;  to  raise  it 
above  suspicion;  to  convince  the  world 
by  its  salutary  efficacy,  ofits  practical 
utility;  to  carry  its  knowledge,  if  pos- 


sible into  every  family;  and  to  cause  thtf 
whole  community,  to  understand  that 
they  no  more  need  wliat  is  called  learn* 
ing  and  skiU,  which  too  often  is  little 
less  nor  more  than  learned  qwiclcery,  to 
teach  them  how  te  restore  their  body  to 
health  when  sick,  thah  thay  do  U)  pre- 
serve its  strength  by  proper  ftod  when 
in  health.  To  this  end  the  doings  of  this 
Convention  will  be  made  public,  and  all 
concerned  msy  rest  assured  that  no 
pains  will  be  spared  to  give  them  all 
the  infornuition  that  forty  years  experi- 
ence, yea,  along  life  spent  in  the  service, 
can  possibly  turnish.     It  is  expected 
thatDr.  Samuel  Thomson  wiU  attend 
in  person.    His  sens,  Drs.  Cyrus  and 
John  Thomson  of  Geddes  and  Albany^ 
N«  Y.  and  Abner  Kn^eland,  of  Boston 
3Iasi«  have  also  been  respectfully  and 
especially  invited  to  attend.    It  witt- 
probably  be   the  last  visit    that  Dr. 
Thomson,  Senior,  will  ever  make  into 
the  Western  country. 

OCrEditors  friendly  to  the  Thomson- 
ian  Botanic  Practice  ia  medicine,  are 
respectfully  requested  to  give  the  above 
one  insertion  in  their  respective  paperf» 
Bosion,  September  17th,  1832. 
One  of  the  senior  members  agaia 
calling  the  attention  of  the  CoNvairriojr, 
they  proceeded  to  organize.  Onmotioa» 
Dr.  Thomas  Hersbt  was  unanimously 
elected  President,    and    Dr.  fiJAKiTBa 
Robinson  Secretary. 

The  following  communication  from 
Dr.  Samuel  Thomson  was  then  read—* 

Gentlemen,  Delegates  of  the  Thorn' 
sonian  Botanical  Society  ofthe  U.  States. 

The  design  of  calling  this  Convention 
has    already    been  measurably    mada 
known,  through  the  medium  of  a  circu- 
lar, and  a  number  of  our   newspaper 
editors,  who  have  been  so  obliging  as  to 
give  the  notice  an  insertion  in  their  pa- 
pers.   The  number  of  these  have  been 
comparatively  few.     It  is  unpleasant 
and  even  painful;  to  remark,  that  so 
many  presses,  though  otherwise  rt»- 
pectably  conducted,  have  hitherto  refo*^ 
ed,  and  still  refuse  to  give  pubUcity  to 
19 
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Chose  interoBting  facts,  which  we  feel 
A  special  anxiety  to  present  to  the  com- 
nianity,  in  fact  to  the  whole  civilized 
world,  that  all  may  know  and  under- 
stand the  things  that  appertain  to  lieiilth 
and  life;  those  discoveries  that  in  their 
nature  and  progress  involve  the  dearest 
interests  of  suffering  humanity. — 
Through  the  vehicle  of  the  press  we 
wish  to  approach  the  widow  and  the 
fatherless  in  their  afflictions,  direct 
them  to  the  means  of  health  and  life, 
and  warn  them  to  keep  unspotted  by 
the  spotted  fever,  unyeUowed  by  yellow 
fever,  and  unpoisoned  by  the  mineral 
practice.  • 

There  appears  to  be  an  extensive 
combination  of  influences  existing 
among  the  regular  faculty  and  their  in- 
terested friends  and  coadjutors,  to  re- 
tard by  every  possible  means  of  misre- 
presentation, contradiction,  deception, 
And  legal  coercion,  to  impair  public 
confidence  in  the  Thomsonian  system, 
and  retard  the  progress  of  the  great 
and  good  cause,  in  which  we  have  been 
long  and  successfully  engaged. 

Comparatively  few  editors  of  news- 
papers have  manifested  that  discernment 
and  fearless  independence  of  mind, 
which  the  honest  patrons  of  truth  should 
ever  delight  in.  The  spirit  of  candour, 
integrity  and  benevolence  in  full  exer- 
cise, would  have  given  a  noble  impulse 
to  their  minds,  and  v/ould  have  induced 
them  to  have  given  this  meeting  and  its 
leading  objects  the  greatc^st  possible 
publicity. 

Our  design  of  communicating  the 
most  useful  intelligence  in  our  power, 
supporting  our  communications  by  sub 
Btantial,  unequivocal  testimonials,  and 
pouring  the  rain  of  our  benevolence 
'  through  the  wide  world,  ought  not  to  be 
regarded  with  a  jealous,  grudging,  en- 
vious eye. 

We  wish  you,  gentlemen,  on  the  pre- 
sent emergency,  to  take  such  measures 
and  pursue  a  course  best  calculated  to 
rouse  a  spirit  of  universal  enquiry, that 
the  attention  of  our  fellow  citizens  may 
be  drawn  to  a  deep  and  solemn  consid- 
oration  of  their  real  situation. 

Our  designs  are  liberal  and  benevo- 
lent; it  is  a  duty  incumbent  on  you  who 
have  tested  the  facts  in  relation  to  our 
syvtem,  to  dtv'm  ways  and  means,  and  f 


exercise  every  manly,  honorable  effort 
to  spread  your  benevolent  feelings  and 
ingenuous  purposes  before  a  discerning 
community.      In  this  way  the  people 
may  have  privilege  more  effectually  to 
leani   and  moie  highly  to  appreciate 
their  prerogatives,  and  be  induced  u 
givetliem  every  rational  protection  anJ 
support.  You  gentlemen,  are  a  tribuna. 
lo  which  we  make  a  temporary  appea.. 
for  you  have  long  had  the  law  of  tbe 
•system,  and  the  testimony  of  its  sue- 
cesslultfess  before  yo^.*    Tlirough  voq 
we  appeal  lo  the  world  as  iar  as  the 
world  has  cnJ9yed  ^he  knowledge  oi 
the  truth,  or  shall  hereafter  receive  the 
requisite  infbrmatton,  wherever    me: 
shall  be  found  willing  to  exercise  rigb:- 
ecus  and  impartialjudgemeht. 

The  outlines,  and  only  the  outliiMi 
of  tiie  labors,  suAringv  and  persecu- 
tions of  the  original  patentee,  havc 
long  since  been  made  known  to  thos^ 
who  have  availed  themselves  of  tht 
legal  privilege  of  using  the  patent  rem- 
edies. Many  others  have  read  the  nar- 
rative with  the  best  intentions  end 
kindest  of  human  feelings,  and  hire 
not  been  backward  to  express  the  ^x;^l.j 
der  sympathy  and  unfeigned  comuiiserj 
ation  which  the  perusal  has  occasionec 

Those  only  who  resided  in  the  imme 
diate  vicinity  where  those  ne/arious 
works  of  darkness,  malignity  and  cru- 
elty were  transacted,  can  possibly  ha.ve 
an  adequate  conception  of  the  nun:ei- 
ous,  persevering  and  outrageous  abuses 
heaped  upon  the  unfortunate  victim  of 
the  vindictive  displeasure  of  those  sons 
of  belial,  those  interested,  confedera- 
ted machinations,  those  extensive  influ- 
ential and  literary  combinations  wh< 
were  seeking  the  ruin  of  an  inilividoal 
What  crime  had  he  committed!  Whai 
could  occasion  the  tremendous  noise, 
smoke,  fire  and  opposition  of  a  patented 
regular  faculty?  We  answer,  his  onJy 
offence  has  heen,  that  rising  from  tlw 
obscurity  of  private  life,  destitute  d 
scholastic  education,  limited  in  his  cir- 
cumstances, limited  in  his  acquaintan- 
ces, his  friends  few,  and  pretended 
friends  faithless;  under  all  these  dis- 
advantages and  discouragements,  dis« 
cover  ies  have  been  made  in  the  healing 
art,  remedies  for  those  maladies  or 
sicknesses  tkat  fiesk  and  blood  are  heir 
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to,  that  kas  rivaled  the  skill  and  eclipsed 
the  glory  of  medical  men  aspiring  to 
pre-eminence  in  the  temple  of  fame. 
The  regular  medical  faculty,  which 
should  have  been  the  first  to  have  diffus- 
ed the  salutary  tidings  and  sustained 
the  cause,  have,  f^ra  the  beginning, 
made  the  ni«8t  violent,  unreasonable 
and  disgraceful  opposition.  They  have 
lavished  their  execrations,  and  engaged 
legislators  to  enact  laws  to  effect  the 
destruction  of  the  Botanic  sy stem >  and 
to  nullify  the  pa^nt  laws  of  the  United 
States. 

Some  who  have  not  known  the  extent 
and  severity  of  those  persecutions  and 
suSerings,  and  the  enormous  expendi- 
tures resulting  from  their  unrelenting 
and  implacable  barbarities,  have  some 
times  intimated  that  patent  rights, 
were  selling  at  too  hi^h  a  price.  Could 
the  true  friends  of  our  system  be  made 
fully  acquainted  with  all  the  facts  and 
circumstances  connected  with  this  sys- 
tematical  opposition,  we    have  been 
called  to  endure,  we  are  confident  we 
should  never  hear  a  solitary  murmur 
fall  from  their  generous  lips.     Inspired 
by  love  of  truth,  and  an  honest  devotion 
to  the  public  weal,  they  would  rise  with 
honest  indignation,  superior  to  all  penu- 
rious suggestions,  and  stand  steadfast 
and  immoveable  to  support  the  system 
that  has  cost  the  founder  multiplied 
thousands  of  dollars  to  sustain  and  de- 
fend. 

It  is  not  connatural  with  the  common 
dispositions  of  men,  highly  to  prize  that 
which  costs  them  little  or  nothing.  We 
were  prompted  by  humanity  to  put  the 
RIGHTS  low  at  the  beginning,  but  had 
they  been  put  at  an  hundred  dollars  in- 
stead of  twenty,  they  would  have  been 
holden  ip  higher  estimation  by  those 
who  are  now  our  opposers.     Those^  in- 
dividaals  who,  from  various  causes,  we 
have  been  induced  to  treat  with  peculiar 
liberality,  hoping   perhaps,  to  secure 
their  inftuence,  or  prompted  by  grati- 
tude, or    partial  respect  and  esteem, 
have  generally  proved  themselves  to  be 
our  slackest  friends,  who  have  treated 
our  discoveries  with  neglect,  and  some 
times  poured  contempt  upon  our  system 
and  all  our  labored  efforts  to  extend  its 
benefits  to  man. 

This  is  a  portrait  of  human  nature 
M  irt  ind  it^    Tht  truth  of  our  ebier- 


vations  must  be  obvious  to  men  of  dis* 
cernment  and  reflection,  and  we  do 
not  hesitate  to  say,  that  our  friends 
will  best  sustain  the  rising  reputation 
of  the  system,  by  endeavouring  to  rea- 
son explicitly  and  judiciously  on  the 
subject— that  the  society  may  every 
where  stand  unwavering  and  immuta- 
ble, nor  entertain  a  distant  thought 
that  ^e  would  abuse  the  patronage 
that  has  bouyed  us  up  amidst  ten  thou- 
sand perrils,  'Storms  and  dangers,  and 
stoop  to  a  level  with  those  who  have 
endeavored  to  purloin  our  skill,  that 
they  might  consume  their  stolen  pro- 
perty in  cherishing  their  lusts,  'foster- 
ing their  pride  and  abusing  th«ir  bene- 
factor. 

You  perceive  gentlemen,  that  the 
cause  has  suffered  not  only  by  the  dar- 
ing and  hardened  opposition  of  open 
and  avowed  enemies,  who  have  felt  an 
interest  in  attempting  to  effect  its  over- 
throw, but  has  sustained  very  material 
injury  by   the  indiscretion  and    bad 
management  of  its  professed  or  pre- 
tended friends— -many  of  these  waver- 
ing, dissembling  and  meddlesome  in- 
dividuals, aspiring  to  secure  to  them- 
selves a  great   name   and   pecuniary 
emoluments,  have  announced  to  the 
world  that  they  have  invented,  origi- 
nated or  discovered  new   and  impor- 
tant remedies  for  the,  removafof  dis- 
ease.   They  have  mixed  up  and  amal- 
gamated extraneous  and  often  timet 
deleterious  and  poisonous  drug^  with 
my  prescriptions,  just  to  escape  the 
penalties  of  the  law,  for  the  invasion 
of  my  rights,  and  intrusions  of  my  legal 
privileges.  Then,  they  have  endeavor- 
ed, as  far  as  they  have  dared,  when  they 
have  imagined  it  would  best  subserve 
their  dishonorable  and  dishonest  pur- 
poses, to  give  odt  their  prescriptions^ 
and  challenge  public  confidence  under 
'  the  sanction  of  my  name.    When  they 
have  thought  that  it  would  answer  a 
better  purpose,  they  have  Wantonly 
turned  about  and  condemned  my  sys- 
tem altogether,  and  set  themselves  up 
as  reformers,  and  boasted  of  their  im- 
provements in  medical  practice cen- 
sured me  as  a  stupid  ignoramus,  as  an 
immoral  man,  hardly  entitled  to  the 
protection  of  the  civil  law.    VVe  are 
acquainted  with  much  of  this  uiidit^ 
libeleus  n^anourerlDgk 
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Such  proceedmg^  are  calculated  to 
bring^  my  system  into  disrepute  with 
those  who  through  want  of  disposition 
or  lack  of  opportunity  never  go  beyond 
the  sooty  bilingsgate  of  these  scandal- 
ising gentry  to  obtain  information. 
The  object  of  such  impostors  is  to  ef- 
fect my  fall,  that  they  may  rise  upon 
the  ruins,  and  secure  to  themselves  a 
^'golden  harvest."  The  most  efficient 
measures  should  be  taken  to  enlighten 
the  public  mind,  and  as  far  as  posible 
correct  the  abuses  heaped  upon  the 
uninformed  and  unsuspecting  by  such 
speculative  impositions. 

Those  who  will  persist  in  these  un- 
reasonablB  and  wretched  hostilities, 
who  will  not  be  reclaimed,  or  give 
some  satisfactory  account  of  their  con- 
duct should  be  every  where  exposed, 
as  we  may  have  opportunity.  We 
have  ever  been  inclined  to  peace,  and 
know  that  the  disposition  has  a  bene- 
diction attending  it  by  the  quietude  it 
imparts  to  the  conscience:  But  for 
this — ^long  before  this  period,  we  should 
have  made  a  public  example  of  some 
of  these  pitiful  offenders,  against  the 
laws  of  honor  and  honesty,  and  the 
wholesome  statutes  of  the  country. 

While  I  am  making  these  sugges- 
tions I  would  carefully  assure  you,  I 
wish  not  to  be  understood  as  intimating 
that  no  auxiliary  means  can  be  iittach- 
ed  to  the  remedies  I  have  already  pre- 
scribed,   it  will  be  well  not  to  shut 
our  eyes  Against  any  useful  truth.    If 
any  really  useful  discoveries  have  been 
or  can  be  made,  promising  any  benefit 
or  advantage  for  the  removal  of  dis- 
ease—any thing  more  simple,  safe  and 
certain,  than  what  I  have  heretofore 
prescribed,  or  that  can  be  depended 
on  with  equal  confidence,  or  with  any 
tolerable  degree  of  confidence,  in  cases 
of  emergency,  and  where  other  and 
better  remedies  can  not  be  obtained, 
who  in  the  exercise  of  his  sober  senses 
would  not  encourage  the  occasional 
resort  to  such  means?   This  would  be 
neither  to  abandon  nor  reform,  but 
honestly  to  sustain  the  system :  But  for 
A  mixed  confused  practice,  or  reme- 
dies administered  under  the  idea  of 
different  indications  of  cure,  afford  a 
▼ery  unpromising  prospect  of  success, 
and  I  shall  never  bo  willing  in  the 
smallest  degree  to  tax  my  system  with 


any  responsibilities   coQnected     with 
such  unwarrantable    deviations    froE" 
first  principles,    and    my  established 
rules  of  practice.     From    whatever 
source  any  advantageous  inforinatioQ 
may  or  can  arise  that  will  give  facilit/ 
to  the  growing  prospects  of  botanical 
practice,  and    enable  us   to    proceed 
more  successfully ;  let  facts,   but  not 
conjectures,  let  facts  alone  be  cordial- 
ly received  and   acknowledged    with 
gratitude.    Never  forget  the  old  ad- 
dage,  "look  before  you  leap."    We 
are  willing  to  examine  all  preteotiom 
to  improvements  with  the  utmost  can- 
dour and  impartiality.     We  wish  to 
investigate  and  judge  of  every  thing 
by  its  own  intrinsic  worth.     We  hare 
no  pride  that  will  not  stoop  to  receive 
the  truth,  when  supported  by  respon- 
sible unequivocal  testimony. 

Proceeding  thus  cautiously,  we  shall 
always  be  able  to  ascertain  with  i 
tolerable  degree  of  precission;  whe* 
ther  these  competitors  for  fame  ^  emo- 
lument, are  entitled  to  the  confidencf 
they  claim — whether  their  discoveries 
are  entitled  to  be  reported  and  mk- 
tained  as  a  valuable  acquisition  to  6ve 
g.eneral  stock  of  information  apper- 
taining to  the  botanic  practice,  as  aU 
'  ready  possessed  by  the  society,  which 
you  have  the  honor  to  represent.  A  i 
very  few,  who  possess  family  rights,  I 
employ  any  Regular  Physician,  after- 
wards,  and  none  who  understand  its 
utility  perfectly,  and  the  importaur 
principles  upon  which  the  system  rests, 
can  hesitate  to  use  their  utmost  e^ria 
to  di/Tuse  the  knowledge  as  far  and  wide 
as  the  nature  of  the  case  will  rationally 
and  legally  admit. 

For  the  time  being,  active  enter- 
prising agents,  may  in  some  instances, 
realise  some  pecuniary  advantages; 
but  they  will  have  the  more  noble  and 
sublime  satisfaction  of  doing  mack 
good.  While  they  remunerate  thera* 
selves,  and  reward  the  labors  of  the 
Patentee,  they  will  be  diffusing  inval* 
uable  blessings  on  mankind. 

In  the  issue,  the  sale  of  rights  will 
became  a  pecuniary  advantage  to  the 
purchasers,  redeeming  them  from  loo^ 
and  tedious  sicknesses,  furnishing  them 
with  cheap,  safe  and  efficacious  r«^me» 
dies,  and  procuring  exemption  from 
the  enormous  tax  imposed  bj  the 
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^lar  medical  faculty,  upon  the  unfor- 
tunate Tictims  of  their  mineral  opera- 
tions.   It  will  prevent  men  from  de- 
pending* implicitlj  on  the  opinions  of 
others,  whose  interest  it  may  be  to 
mislead  them.    It  will  furnish  power- 
ful inducements  to  intelligent,  active 
minds,  to  think  and  act  for  themselves, 
and  taike  that  elevated  stand  of  mental 
independence,  to  which  the  candid, 
enlightened  and  judicious,  dagbt  ever 
to  aspire. 

I  would  advise  you  to  bear  in  mind 
the  impropriety,  absurdity  and  cruelty 
of  invebting  a  board  of  health  with  in- 
quisitorial powers,  to  drag  men  and 
women  from  their  families  and  friends 
into  hospitals,  a  kind  of  bastiles  that 
have  been  prepared  in  some  of  our 
cities  for  the  reception  of  the  sick. 
Fifty  thousand  dollars  in  Boston,  were 
placed  at  their  disposal. 

Cholera  preventives  were  prepar- 
ed— whether  men  were  sick  of  real 
disease,  or  by  the  use  of  preventives, 
they  were  liable  to  be  cast  into  those 
receptacles  of  the  deluded  and  sicken- 
ing multitude,  there  exposed  to  be- 
come subjects  of  the  dissecting  knife, 
when  dead  if  not  before. 

Shall  any  man,  or  any  class  of  men, 
have  the  authority  to  stamp  any  sud- 
den indisposition  of  unusual  appear- 
ance, with  the  name  of  the  cholera, 
and  by  merely  pointing  at  them,  per- 
haps have  them  suddenly  and  irre- 
trieveably  incarcerated  in  those  dun- 
geons of  pretended  hospitality,  to  gra- 
tify the  pride,  and  fill  the  pockets  of  a 
greedy,  avaricious,  domineering  Fa- 
culty? 

On  the  subject  of  the  press  and  the 
insolent,  abusive  restrictions  laid  upon 
it  by  literary  coalitions,  we  can  only 
express  our  deep  regret  that  the  peo- 
ple should  be  held  in  such  abject  bon- 
da^and  pay  so  extravagantly  for  the 
whip  by  which  they  are  lashed. 

Editors  are  frequently  censured  and 
abused  for  shewing  a  little  honorable 
independence  and  honesty  in  publish- 
ing any  thing  favorable  to  the  botanic 
cause. 

The  prosperity  of  the  Thomsonian 
•ystem,  is  esteemed  a  disparagement 
to  the  regular  faculty — though  there 
*^  many  of  that  class,  who  heartily 


system,  and  are  high  and  honorably 
exceptions  to  these  complainings,  the 
bare  mention  of  whose  names  would 
do  honor  to  any  cause. 

Divested  of  all  interested  feelings 
from  a  candid  and  impartial  view  of 
the  matter,  in    all  its  bearing^,  we 
think  that  editors  of  news  papers  ought 
to  view  themselves  bound  by  the  laws 
of  honor,  justice  and  propriety,  to  g^ve 
truth  fair  play ;  and  as  guardians  and 
sentinels  in  community — ^stand    fear- 
lessly in  its  defence.    A  few  more  no- 
ble hearted,  high  minded,  independent^ 
conspicuous    individuals,  setting   the 
example,   would    find    the   timorous^ 
querimonious,  laggering  editors,  walk- 
ing up  and  following  their  laudable  ex« 
ample,  and  the   consciousness  of  hav- 
ing done   righteously — will  afford  an 
honest  man  an  abundant  remuneration. 
We  would  seriously  depricate  every 
combination,  whether  by  Clergymen, 
Lawyers  or  Physicians,  that  have  any 
thing  of  a  monopolising  tendency.    We 
have  felt  tfie  prowess  of  their  united  ef- 
forts.   Hard  must  be  bis  fate  who  can- 
not have  privilege  to  complain.    Wa- 
ving all  remarks,  that  may  wound  any 
sectarian  partialities  that  may  predom- 
inate in  any  heart,  we  shall  only  say^ 
that  a  literary  coalition  has  endeavour- 
ed to  inpede  our  progress,   and  truth 
has  triumphed  over  all  opposition.    We 
will,  for  the  present,  narrow  the  field 
of  strife  to  our  controversy  with  the 
regular  facult}'.      At  the  same  time» 
if  any  of  the  learned  professions  inter- 
fere with  our  privileges,  it  is  hoped 
we  shall  be  able  to  make  our  stand  with 
dignity  and  success,  against  every  spe- 
cies of  usurpation.    It  is  of  importance 
that  our  Legislators  should  have  their 
attention  respectfully  invited  to  exa- 
mine more  carefully  the  rights  and  pri- 
vileges of  the  people. 

If  they  were  better  acquainted  with 
the  salutary  effect  of  the  Botanic  Sys- 
tem of  practice,  they  would  give  ample 
protection  to  the  botanic  practitioner, 
and  never  deprive  him  of  his  rights,  by 
sustaining  laws  impairing  contracts. 
It  was  by  spreading  a  host  of  unques- 
tionable testimony  before  the  Logisls^ 
ture  of  New  York,  that  the  repeal  of 
their  unrighteous,  unconstitutional  IW 
has  been  effected.    Those  laws  were 
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the  regular  Faculty — they  have  heon 
put  down  by  the  undeniably  superior 
BUCceesfulnesB  of  the  Botanic  Physi- 
cians. A  similar  course  has  been  at- 
tended with  similar  results  in  the  Le- 
gislature of  Alabama,  at  their  present 
session. 

It  is  not  with  a  view  to  the  advance- 
ment of  personal  intcie&t,  or  the  inte- 
rest of  my  numerous  and  respectable 
agents,  that  I  make  Uiese  su^^gcstions : 
These  can  all  work  their  way  in  defi- 
ance of  all  opposition.  It  is  for  these 
rights,  the  unalienable  rights  of  the 
people  that  we  so  zealously  contend. 
That  course  that  will  confer  the  great- 
est benefit  upon  the  people,  is  the  course 
we  wish  to  pursue.  It  is  precisely  the 
course  we  would  recommend  to  your 
faithful  patronage. 

We  would   propose  a  thorough  re- 
form in  medical  practice  ;  Let  i\\3  phy- 
sicians agree  for  a  reasonable  stipulat- 
eum  to  preserve  or  restore  the  health  of 
an  individual  or  family,  for  a  given 
time,  say  one  year — contract  to  pay  a 
certain  stipulated  sum  for  every  day 
the  patient  or  patients  might  necessa- 
rily lose,  by  reason  oi'sickness — and  to 
prevent  the  possibility  of  fraud  or  de- 
^eption^et  the  contract  be  Eulhcie  itly 
guarded  on  both  sides — then  the  peo- 
ple would  pay  for  health  r.nd  not  for 
sickness.    The  patients  must  be  requir- 
ed to  use  the  means  prescribed  in  the 
Thomsonian  system  of  practice,  and 
when  they  refuse  the  use  of  means,  they 
should  not  be  allowed  or  entitled  to  re- 
ceive any  remuneration  for  lost  time. 
I  know  you  are  all  ready  to  say,  **we 
would  be  willing  to  make  such  contracts 
in  our  respective  places  of  abode.'* 

This  would  at  once  call  out,  intro- 
duce and  make  general  the  best  mode 
of  practice.  Families  would  soon  be 
found  willing  to  take  most  of  the  re- 
sponsibility on  themselves.  The  sala- 
ries of  the  physicians  would  become 
low;  for  the  people  being  enlightened 
— ^physicians  would  have  but  little  to 
do. 

Thus  gentlemen,  I  have  endeavored 
to  direct  your  attentitm  to  the  most 
important  items  of  business,  that  may 
in  a  greater  or  less  decree,  require  your 
deliberate  investiffstion.  Other  mat- 
te|s  may  corns  befora  yoa  of  sqaal  im- 


portance, te  which  we  have  made  no 
direct  or  immediate  referance. 

I  shall  coidially  co-operate  with  you 
in  every  possible  way  and  measure, 
that  may  give  effect  and  permanency  to 
the  system.  Let  our  minds  be  free  and 
open  to  conviction,  and  our  zeal  be  ac- 
cording to  knowledge.  It  is  with  pe- 
culiar pleasure,  that,  in  looking  about 
me,  1  behold  so  lar^e  and  respectib'.e 
a  representation  of  the  friends  of  the 
Thomsonian  system. 

The  privilege  and  consolation  of 
such  an  interview,  I  shall  not,  pro'ja- 
bly,.ever  again  enjoy.  I  wish  to  in- 
spire the  most  perfect  harmony  and 
unanimity  in  all  your  deliberatio'^s. 
When  my  hoary  head  lies  law  in  dust, 
may  the  cause  survive  thu  ruins  of  the 
grav'c.  The  hope  of  leaving  you  in 
hinnony  and  peace,  pressing  forward 
as  one  man  in  the  great  pursuit,  shil! 
cheer  my  mortal  hour.  These  bene- 
volent desires  animate  my  mind,  sup^ 
port  mo  in  my  trials,  and  to  transfuse 
Fuch  views  and  feelings  to  posterity  ii 
the  best  legacy  I  can  bequeath  to  the 
world,  when  1  shall  retire  behind  the 
curtain  tiiat  veils  all  futurity  from  wc^t- 
tal  eyes. 

S\M\JEL  THOMSON'. 

After  receiving  the  preceding  mes- 
sage from  Dr.  Thompson,  which  wij 
read  by  the  President,  the  Conventio; 
resolved  that  a  committee  should  be  ap 
pointed  to  examine  the  contmunlcatioit 
and  report  snch  replication  as  they 
might  deem  appropriate,  Whereapon 

Dr.  Godfrey  Meyer,  Dr.  P.  G.  Youn^ 
Dr.C.  B.  Porter,  Dr.  James  M.  Davi^ 
Dr.  Hugh  Barns,  Dr.  R.  Talbot,  Dr.  T. 
M'Aboy,  nnd  Dr.  W.  Sears  were  ap- 
pointed to  be  that  committee. 

On  motion.  Resolved,  That  a  com- 
mittee of  arrangements  be  appointed  t* 
examine  all  books,  payors,  letters,  com- 
munications and  documents  of  a  general 
nature,  relating  to  the  business  of  tne 
Convention,  which  they  may  now  have 
in  possession,  or  with  which  they  shaU 
become  acquainted,  or  to  which  they 
may  have  access,  and  report  thereon  to«  i 
morrow  morning  at  9  o'clock.    Where* ' 
upon  Dr.   Wilson  Thompson,  Dr.   M*| 
W.  M'Craw,  J.  B.  Tibbitts,  Dr.  Josbuai 
Hart,  Dr.  8*  Robinson  and  Dr.  Johaj 
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Dickerson  were  appointed  to  be  this 
committee. 

On  motion.  Resolved,  That  it  is  in- 
cumbent on  the  members  of  the  conven- 
tion to  give  every  possible  facility  to 
this  committee,  by  furnishing  them 
with  each  books,  papers  and  docfunent:) 
as  they  may  individually  possess,  that 
they  may  consider  was  intended  to  be 
embraced  in  the  preceding  resolution. 

On  motion,  the  Convention  adjourned 
until  Tuesday  morning  at  9  o'clock. 

Tuesday  morning,  9  o'clock,  Dec. 
ISth—- The  Convention  being  again 
convened  and  called  to  order,  the  Com- 
mittee appointed  to  examine  Dr.  Sam- 
uel Thomson's  communication  reported 
as  follows: 

The  committee  to  whom  was  confi- 
ded the  service  of  preparing  an  answer 
to  the  commanication  of  Dr.  Samuel 
Thomson  to  the  Botanical  convention 
of  the  United  States  now  in  session, 
are  happy  in  having  this  opportunity 
to  express  their  unfeigned  sympathies 
in  all  the  sufferings  and  persecutions  of 
the  venerable  founder  of  the  new  Bo- 
tanic practice  of  medicine  in  the  U. 
States.  We  most  heartily  congratulate 
him  on  the  successful  extension  of  his 
system  through  many  of  the  most  pop- 
ulous sections  of  this  American  Union. 
Our  towns  and  cities  are  every  wiicre 
receiving  his  instructions  with  peculiar 
confidence.  Lawyers,  Divines,  and 
physicians  of  respectable  character,  are 
flocking  in  multitudes  to  the  Thomson- 
ian  standard.  We  hail  this  as  a  propi- 
tious season,  an  era  in  the  annals  of 
our  country  calling  loudly  for  the  most 
cordial  congratulations  of  the  friends 
and  lovers  of  useful  knowledge.  A  wide 
field  is  opening  before  them,  and  tliey 
will  delight  in  the  astonishing  accession 
of  patronage  that  is  bearing  down  all 
opposition  and  establishing  the  new 
system  beyond  the  control  of  its  enemies. 

We  feel  the  fullest  conviction  of  the 
troth  and  importance  of  the  system, 
and  of  oar  duty  to  sustain  and  defend 
the  same  in  defiance  of  the  interested 
hostility  of  the  regular  faculty,  or  the 
more  ignorant  opposition  of  the  credu- 
lous dupes,  who  are  led  by  the  artful 
and  designing,  to  close  their  eyes  against 
the  light,  and  inadvertantly  trample  on 
their  own  rights  and  privileges. 

Wh  hd,m  long  witnessod  the  unrsa- 


sonable  restrictions  laid  upon  the  press 
by  the  coalition  and  dictation  of  some 
influential  and  resolute  opposcrs.  We 
have  no  hesitancy  in  presenting  this 
report,  in  giving  the  solemn  pledge  of 
our  own  unreserved  determination, and 
of  tho  detormination  of  the  Convention, 
and  of  the  whole  friendly  Botanical  So- 
ciety, to  use  every  honorable  and  law- 
ful elfort  to  obviate  these  difficulties, 
and  to  diffuse  all  useful  intelligence  in 
relation  to  the  subject.  The  convention 
will  undoubtedly  deliberate  carefully 
on  the  variety  of  subjects  propounded 
by  Dr.  Thomson  for  consideration. 

In  defending  the  Thomsonian  system 
from  innovation,  we  are  sensible  thai 
we  are  standing  for  the  defence  of  cer- 
tain radical  princinles,  which  in  their 
nature  are  iramutiMc  nad  are  not  sub- 
jects of  reformatioii.  It  is  our  fcusinesfl 
to  sustain  and  aefer.d  the  Thomsonian 
System  as  predicated  on  these  princi- 
ples. In  relation  to  tlie  Botanical  prac- 
tice laiu  dowu  in  the  Thomsonian 
Guide,  we  admit  that  auxiliary  means 
may  be  callod  to  our  aid-^in  thete  we 
may  progress  in  our  discoveries,  but 
the  succcds  that  has  attended  a  discreet 
use  of  the  remedies  be  has  prescribedi 
lead  us  to  the  concluaion  that  substi- 
tutes and  auxiiicrios  should  be  cautious- 
ly admitted,  lest  we  let  go  a  certain 
remedy  for  one  of  doubtful  character. 
In  atnatter  of  such  moment,  we  should 
be  guarded  on  every  hand,  and  not 
receive  any  thing  on  the  simple  testi- 
mony of  an  interested  individual.  We 
go  for  facts.  The  Thomsonian  scheme 
of  practice  claims  onr  patronage  upon 
the  highest  human  authority;  the  com- 
bined unhesitating  testimony  of  two 
hundred  thonsand  responsible  witnesses 
Are  ottainrible  to  vindicate  its  unrivaled 
succesfifulness.  We  have  thousands  of 
instances  of  the  successfulness  of  the 
Thomsonian  practice,  where  the  ablest 
practitioners  of  the  mineral  school  have 
failed,  bat  where  is  the  instance  of  any  ' 
case  of  disease,  where  Thomsonian 
remedies  have  been  thoroughly  tested 
without  success,  that  the  regular  faculty 
have  stepped  in  and  effected  a  cure. — 
Could  a  solitary  instance  be  produced 
against  the  thousands  of  instances  to 
balance  against  it,  it  would  be  of  no 
avail  with  a  reasonable  man. 
The  Thomsottiaa  system  appears  te 
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tl8  to  be>  founded  on  a  rock— it  is  not 
baaed  on  conjectureB  and  dreams  of 
daep  plodding  spoculations,  but  like  the 
Newtonian  system  of  astronomy,  it 
must  stand  or  fall  with  the  Heavens — 
''shine  with  the  stars  and  with  their 
arch  expand."  To  talk  of  reformation 
is  a  gratuitous  labor  of  super-errogation. 
In  conclusion,  we  shall  only  say,  that 
the  impressive  manner  in  which  the 
Doctor  has  closed  his  address  has  not 
been  examined  without  effect. 

While  we  rejoice  to  meet  him  face 
to  &oe,  and  sit  together  in  fraternal 
coancil,'or  rather  listening  like  children 
to  receive  the  instructions  of  a  Father, 
or  like  Paul  at  the  feet  of  Gamalial,  the 
thought  that  most  of  us  shall  see  his 
face  no  more,  rolls  back  the  tide  of  over- 
whelming sorrow  on  our  hearts;  we  can 
not  easily  restrain  that  expression  of 
grief  that  steals  moistly  to  our  eyes. 

Our  best  wishes  attend  him  through 
the  thorny  journey  of  life,  escort  him 
through  death's  dark  vale  to  the  con- 
flummation  of  the  highest  reward,  re- 
aerved  in  the  long  vista  of  future  possi- 
bilities, for  the  most  distinguished  ben- 
e&ctom  of  mankind. 

GODFREY  MEYER, 
THOMAS  McABOY, 
P.  G.  YOUNG, 
WARD  SEARS, 
JAMES  M,  DAVIS, 
C.  B.  PORTER, 
HUGH  BARNES, 
R.  TALBOT. 

The  committee  for  the  examination 
of  books,  papers,  documents  &c.  report 
ed  that  they  had  made  progress  in  their 
examination,  but  were  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  soliciting  the  indulgence  of 
the  convention,  to  tdlow  further  time;—' 
their  request  was  conceded  and  they 
xetired  accordingly. 

Dr.  J.  B.  Craig  arrived  from  Ala- 
bama, produced  the  testimonials  of  his 
delegation,  and  was  admitted  to  a  seat. 

Dr.  Ezra  Summers,  of  Medina  co. 
O.  arrived,  was  examined  and  a<lmit* 
fed  to  a  seat. 

Dr.  Robert  Ekey  arrived,  after  due 
anquiries,  was  admitted  to  a  seat. 

The  following  resolutions,  with  the 
preamble  preceding,  were  offered,  and 
after  full  inveatigatioil  vere  imani- 
ineoilj  adopted. 


Whereas,  this  convention  has  been 
advised,  that,  a  number  of  petitions 
sustained  by  numerous  and  respectable 
signatures,  will  be  presented   to   the 
Legislature  of  the  state  of  Ohio,  at 
their  i^esent  session,  soliciting  a  re* 
peal  of  the  medical  law,  as  it  now  ex- 
ists, and  that  it  may  be  so  modified, 
that  all  contracts  entered  into  for  ser- 
vices rendered  or  to  be  rendered  by 
botanical  practitioners,  may  be  bind- 
ing on  the  contracting  parties  respect- 
ively, therefore, 

JRetolved,  I.  That  the  11th  sec.  of 
an  Act  to  incorporate  medical  societies, 
passed  Feb.  24th  1824,  is  a  law  im- 
pairing the  validity  of  contracts,  and  is 
a  direct  infraction  and  notorious  viola- 
tion of  the  16th  sec.  of  the  8th  article 
of  the  constitution  of  the  state  of  Ohio, 
which  provides,  that,  "No  ex  post  facto 
law,  nor  any  law  impairing  the  validity 
of  contracts,  shall  ever  be  made.'' 

Resolved,   II.   That  the  honorable 
Legislature  of  the  state  of  Alabama, 
is  entitled  to  the  grateful  acknowledg* 
ments,   and  the  unfeigned  homage  of 
the  most  public  expression  of  the  high- 
ly  respectful  consideration  of  this  con- 
vention, and  their  constituents,  for  tbo 
magnanimity,  liberality,  honesty  and 
independence  of  sentiment  and  conduct, 
manifested  in  a  recent  act  of  the  pre* 
sent  session,  ^^authorising  the  botanic 
doctors  of  the  Thomsonian  system  to 
collect  by  law,  a  reasonable  compensa- 
tion for  thoir  services" — ^particularly 
for  that  judicious  provision  of  said  law, 
by  which,  those  practising  on  this  sys* 
tem,  shall  be  bound  to'adhere  to  it,  and 
that  such  practitioners,  by  a  departure 
from  the  system,  by  bleeding  and  blis- 
tering, or  by  the  internal  use  of  calo- 
mel, antimony,  arsenic  and  other  min- 
eral poisons,  or  any  of  the  preparations 
thereof;  shall  forfeit    the    privileges 
the  law  has  intended  otherwise  to  con- 
fer. 

Resolved,  III.  That  it  is  the  opin- 
ion of  this  convention,  that  any  Thom- 
sonian botanical  practitioner,  who  shall 
depart  from  the  Thomsonian  system,  in 
prescribing  and  using  such  things,  as 
remedies  for  di^ase,  as  proscribed  in 
the  preceding  resolution;  shoidd  be 
considered  as  having  forieited  the  con- 
fidence and  patronage  of  the  friendly 
botamcal  eociety  of  tho  United  States. 
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Hesolvedy  lY.  That  this  convention 
moBt  deiroutly  wish  that  th6  Legisla- 
ture of  Ohio,  may  be  actuated  by  the 
iBg^naous  sentiments  and  patriotic  en- 
actments of  the  state  of  Alabama,  and 
be  induced  to  adopt  similar  measures 
in  their  legislative  proceedings,  with 
this  additional  j^r^oiso,  "That  the  re- 
gular medical  faculty,  who  have  so 
long'  and  violently  persecuted  the 
Thomsonians,  and  privately  and  pub- 
licly censured  and  condemned  their  bo- 
tanical remedies  as  poisonous  and  daii- 
fiferous  means,  should  be  prohibited  by 
law,  from  the  use  of  Lobelia,  African 
Cayenne  and  No.  6,  or  any  combina- 
tion or  preparation  thereof,  or  any 
other  remedy  for  disease,  that  is  strict- 
ly Thomsonian." 

On  motion,  the  convention  adjourned 
until  2  o'clock  P.  M. 

Tuesday,  2  o'clock,  P.  11.  The  con- 
vention again  convened. 

The  committee  to  whom  was  referred 
the  examination  of  books,  papers,  doc- 
uments &x.  reported  their  proceedings 
as  follows,  viz. 

The  committee  have  had  a  laborious 
and  highly  responsible  task  to  perform. 
They  have  paid  as  faithful  attention  to 
the  numerous  documents  submitted  to 
their  investigation;  as  their  abilities 
and  opportunity  would  admit.  They 
rest  with  confidence,  on  the  candour  of 
the  convention— conscious,  that  howe- 
ver deficient  the  report  may  appear; 
considering  the  number  and  importance 
of  the  communications,  that  have  pasn- 
ed  under  their  review,  thay  belie'/e 
they  will  be  able  to  convince  eveiy 
membet  of  this  meeting,  that  they  hiive 
endeavoured  to  discharge  their  duty. 

Your  committee  recommend  that  doc- 
nments  No.  1  and  2  be  examined  by  the 
convention,  with  attention,  as  they  con- 
ceive the  contents,  at  least  in  part, 
ought  to  be  laid  befbre  the  public,  as 
an  expressive  example  of  the  ptowerful, 
reckless  and  incorigible  opposition  the 
Thomeonian  system  of  practice  has 
sustained,  by  having  to  encounter  the 
dogmas  of  the  schools,  and  the  grovel- 
ing superstitions  of  the  vulgar  and  illi- 
terate world. 

The  committee  would  Temark,  con- 
cerning the  documents  marked,  No. 
B,  4,  6,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10, 11, 12, 18,  Aj 
U,  thai  ibeyw^  interesting  papers--* 


that  have  been  incidentally  acted  upon, 
either  partially  or  entirely,  in  your  pre- 
ceding deliberations;  and  they  have 
considered  their  contents  of  such  a  na- 
ture, that  they  may,  with  special  pro- 
priety, be  committed  to  the  disposal  of 
the  senior  Editor  of  the  Thomsonian 
Recorder,  to  make  such  selections  for 
publication  at  any  time,  as  may  ap- 
pear most  conducive  to  the  general 
interest  of  the  Thomsonian  cause* 
In  any  case  of  doubt,  we  would  re- 
fer him  to  Pi2B,  Platt  ^i^  Co.  and 
cheerfully  would  we' confide  in  their 
joint  counsel,  knowing  their  hearty 
devotedness  to  the  cause. 

Your   coramittae    having   carefurty 
and  candidly  examined  the  second  vol- 
ume  of  Horton   Howard's  improved 
rystem   of  botanic    medicine.    They 
cannot  forbear  expressing  something 
of  that  surprise  which  they  have  felt 
in  investigating  the  real  merits  of  his 
high   pretentions*    We  will  not  sug- 
gest that  he  has  not  introduced  some 
simples  and  even  compounds,  that  in 
some  cases,  may  very  possibly,  prove, 
when  judiciously   administered,  occa- 
siooally  useful  auxiliaries  to  a  **Thoh- 
BOMAN    ccutt8B."-C0    Your  Commit- 
tee have  no  hesitation  in  making  the 
assertion,  that  he  has  introduced   so 
many  articles  and  rcctpet— simples  and 
compounds,  inconsistent  With  and  con- 
trary to  the  Thomsonian  system  of 
practice,   which  they  conceive  to  be 
poisonous  drugs,  and  dangerous  to  thd 
health   and   life   of  those  who  might 
be  induced  to  take  them;  thsX  >^iew- 
ing  the  whole  work,  they  conceive  it 
an  unsafe  and  hazardous   experiment 
on  the  credulity  of  the  people.    Alsb, 
they  discover  an  evident  and  unques* 
tionable  invasion  of  Thomson's  rights. 
Instead  of  being  a  genuine  unsophisti* 
eated  improvement  of  Thomson's  sys- 
tem, it  is  undeniably  calculated  to  be- 
wilder tnd  lead  the  practitioner,  into 
deep  labarinths  of  difficulty  and  the 
most  fata]  errora  im  pntctice.->--This  i« 
cur  opinion. 

Yourcommittae  are  act  insensible, 
that  clergymen,  lawyers  and  physi- 
ciafls  have  been  wickedly  combined  to 
persecute  Dr.  Thomson  t  But  as  his 
sycitem  of  pnctice  has  no  more  natural 
eodnection  with  theological  dogmas 
93A  eivil  jtttjiprudoooa,  tf*a  Pike's 
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system  of  arithmetic — ^Morse's  Geogra- 
phy, or  Euclid's  Elements  ;  your  com- 
mittee would  reppectfully  suggest,  that 
«11  sarcasm  against  any  religious  pro- 
fession, should  be  stricken  from  the 
pages  of  the  New  Guide  to  health,  and 
that  all  controversy  be  embraced  in  the 
Narative,  or  some  other  publication, 
where  his  reflections  would  not  inflict 
a  wound  in  the  bosom  of  any  friend. 
Your  committee  have  used  the  pre- 
caution to  make  such  references  as  will 
be  distinctly  understood  and  respect- 
fully suhmit  their  report  to  the  inspec- 
tion and  all  needful  corrections,  of  the 
convention,  whose  proceedings,  we  ap- 
prehend, will  be  conducted  impartially 
and  faithfully,  in  a  manner  best  calcu- 
lated to  subserve  the  cause  of  truth  and 
equity,  in  relation  to  all  those  serious 
and  interesting  points,  that  may  con- 
■titute  the  subject  matter  of  their  con- 
tentionnl  deliberations.  Signed, 
JOSHUA  HART,  ^ 

SAMUEL  ROBINSON,      Com- 
MTTXER  W.  MTRAW,  [mittee, 
WILSON  THOMSON,    ]  Src. 
J,  P.  TIBBITTS,  J 

On  motion,  it  wns  resolved  that  the 
report  of  the  committee,  as  made  a- 
bove.  should  he  rpceivcd  and  rntered 
on  the  records  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  convention. 

On  motion,  the  document  mnrkfd 
No.  1,  was  rnqiiir'*d  after  and  found  to 
be  a  namphlot  of  morR  than  Bn  hnn- 
dro<l  pacTPs,  entitlo'1  tho  "Trial  of  Fran- 
cis Bnrk,  before  Baltimore  City  "ourt, 
on  nn  indi^^tment  for  man-sl^^uThter, 
by  adminip***Hrrr  to  Benjamin  M.  Hnse- 
lip,  certain  Thomsonian  remedies." 

On  motion,  the  following  communi- 
cation was  rend. 

The  Thorn soviariM  rf  Ihe  ntij  of  Sal-- 
iimore,  to  (he  Uvitpd  Staters  Botanic 
Convention  to  he  held  at  Columhiis. 

Dfar  Prifnds;  Wo  received  a  cir- 
cular from  Boston,  informing  us  of  the 
intention  of  the  Thomsonians  to  hold  a 
Convent! '»n  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  in  De- 
cember of  the  present  year,  and  inviting 
us  to  send  delegates,  for  the  purpose 
of  hearing  the  success  of  the  practice, 
ascertaining  whether  any  improvements 
have  been  made,  or  whether  it  haa  fail- 
ed in  any  instaice  that  wae  foppceed  to 


be  curable,  &c.  &c.    This  circular  wad 
received  by  us  with  great  pleasure,  and 
its  object  most  heartily  concurrec)  in  by 
every  member  of  our  society,  as  being* 
at  once  the  mo^t  happy  expedient  for 
perm.'inently  establishing  the  system  in 
the  minds  of  the  community,  and  bring- 
ing its   great  and  peculiar   blessings 
home  to  every  citizen  of  the  Republic. 
We  have  long  wished  for  some  means 
or  opportunity  of  presenting  the  system 
to  the  public,  in  a  more  imposing  man- 
ner than  through  the  medium  of  the 
Agents,  or  the  instrumentality  of  indi- 
vidual right-holders,  as  the  prejudices 
of  the  community,  and  the  opposition 
of  the  Faculty  has  always  been  able 
partially  to  retard  its  progress,  however 
well  directed  their  efforts.    But  we  re- 
joice at  the  prospect  which  now  opens 
to  our  view,  in  the  fulfilment  of  the 
great  object  of  our  desires,  because  we 
feel  assured  that  this  Convention  will 
command  the  attention  of  the  whole 
nation,  and  that  it  will  speak  in  lan- 
guage which  none  of  our  adversaries 
shall  be  able  either  to  gainsay  or  resist. 
In  compliance  with  the  request  of  tht 
circular,  a  meeting  was  held  at  the 
Bazaar,  Harrison  st ,  on  the  evening  of 
the  19th  ult.  Godfrey  Meyer  was  called 
to  the  Chair,  and  E.  N.  Sweeny  appoin- 
ted Secretary,  when  it  wasunanimons- 
ly  resolved,  to  send  delegates  to  the 
Convention  to  represent  us  therein,  and 
give  such  information  as  may  be  deemed 
usfiful  and  proper.    Godfrey  Meyer  and 
Ward  Sears  Were  elected  delegates  to 
the  Convention.    The  Thomsonian  sys- 
tem was  introduced  into  Baltimore  in 
Feb.   1821,  consisting  at  that  time  of 
about  twelve  pages  of  printed  matter, 
and  althoufrh  the  medicines  were  given 
in  several  instances  with  good  scccess, 
but  little  was  done  to  advance  the  prac- 
tice until  the  Narrative  and  new  Guide 
to  Health  were  received.  In  the  winter 
of  1825  and  1826  several  meetings  were 
held  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a 
society  here,  and  several  communica- 
tions passed  between  the  society  and 
Dr.  Thomson,  in   which  he  informed 
them  that  owing  to  his  engagements, 
he  could  not  attend  in  person  that  sea- 
son, but  that  Dr.  Locke  would  come, 
which  he  did  in  December  of  that  year. 
He  was  then  acting  as  the  affent  of  Dr. 
ThoMson.    Alth^h  we  had  soocttded 
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in  forming  a  society,  we  labored  under 
many  disadvantages;  the  prejudices  of 
the  peeple,  and  the  law  of  the  state  for- 
biddingany  one  from  practising  medi- 
cine without  a  license,  under  a  severe 
penalty,  the  want  of  confidence  in  the 
medicine,  and  above  all,  experienced 
practitioners  to  administer  them,  opera- 
ted seriously  against   its  more  rapid 
spread  in  the  commencement,  but  still 
its  progress  has  been  steady,  though 
gradual;  and  the  difficulties  which  we 
have  labored  under,  we  now  look  upon 
as  nearly  overcome;  popular  prejudice 
is  fast  giving  way,  and  many  persons 
who  once  treated  us  with  contempt,  apd 
could  not  so  much  as  give  us  a  hearing, 
are  now  willing  to  admit  that  we  are 
tolerably  rational  men,  only  dirtering  in 
opinion  from  them.    There  are  now  in 
the  city  of  Baltimore  about  two  hun- 
dred persons  holding  family  rights,  in 
addition  tfi  which,  we  have  tho  pleasure 
to  inform  you  that  a  number  of  persons 
scattered  throughout  the  state  are  in 
possession  of  the  system,  and  doing 
much  to  advance  it,  both  by  public  and 
private  practice.    Six  of  our  number  in 
this  city  are  regularly  engaged  in  public 


ness,  to  the  great  disadvantage  of  our 
private  business,  and  so  great  was  our 
success,  and  so  strong  the  impression 
in  onr  favor,  made  upon  the  minds  of 
several  respectable  citizens,  who  had 
witnessed  the  effect  of  the  medicines, 
that  we  were  emboldened  to  make  ap- 
plication to  the  Mayor  and  City  Council 
for  an  Hospital,  in  order  that  every  one 
might  know  what  we  were  doing.    Our 
petition  was  not  granted;  for  the  reasons 
on  which  it  was  refused  we  refer  you  to 
our  print«>d  address  to  our  fellow  citi- 
zens, which  will  be  furnished  to  the 
Convention  by  our  delegates.     Disap- 
pointed in  this,  and  determined  not  to 
let  so  favorable    an  opportunity  slip 
whilst  the  public  mind  was  prepared  for 
it.    A  meeting  was  called,  and  a  stand- 
ing committee  appointed  to  prepare  and 
publish  in  the  papers,  a  list  of  all  per- 
sons who  v/ere  treated  by  the  Tb»»mson- 
ians,  wiiether  the  result  was  favorable 
or  not.    Just  at  this  time  the  STth  No. 
of  Harper's  Family  Library  was  pub- 
lished,   concaining  Dr.  Abercrombies 
famous   piece   on  tho   uncertainty  of 
medicine,  as  practiced  by  the  Faculty. 
This  piece  pleased  the  society  so  much. 


practice.  From  all  the  inforrration  1  and  was  considered  so  well  calculated 
which  we  havo  been  able  to  obtain,  the  I  to  shako  the  confidence  of  the  public  in 
medicine  has  been  given  to  several  thou-    the  Doctors,  by  giving  them  a  correct 


sand  persons,  in  every  variety  of  form, 
and  stage  of  disease,  many  of  which 
were  desperate  cases,  and  not  a  few 
have  been  successfully  treated  by  us, 
who  were  pronounced  absolutely  beyond 
tlie  reach  i»f  medicine  by  the  3Iedical 
Faculty;  and  from  all  that  we  hav? 
eeen  and  experienced  of  the  efficacy  of 
the  medicines  ourselves,  we  have  no 
reason  to  doubt  their  c«tmpetency  in  any 
case  of  disease,  which  can  possibly  oc- 
cur within  the  reach  of  medicine,  where 
administered  according  to  Dr.  Thom- 
son's directions,  and  his  system  faitli- 
fuUy  adhered  to. 

We  now  come  to  the  most  interesting 
part  of  our  history,  namely;  the  per'od 
of  the  prevalence  of  the  Cholera  in  this 
City.  When  this  fell  destroyer  was 
making  his  approaches  to  Us,  and  all 
eyes  were  turned  to  the  means  of  pro 


idea  of  the  state  of  the  science  from  an 
unquestionable  sourse,  that50U0  copies 
of  it  were  ordered  to  be  printed  at  the 
exponseof  the  society, and  gratuitously 
distributed  throughout  the  city. 

The  success  of  our  practice  in  cholera 
cas3s  alarmed  the  Doctors  exceedingly, 
and  it  was  hinted  to  us  from  several 
quarters,  that  they  would  embrace  the 
tirst  opportunity  that  offered  to  put  us 
down.    Some  were  even  open  and  bold 
in  their  opposition,  and  actually  were 
incautious  enough  to  cry  out  '*the  craft 
is  in  danger."      It  was  not  long,  before 
a  case  occurred  that  fully  answered  their 
purposes,  as  they  thought,  in  the  person 
of  B.M.  Haslip,  a  man  of  intemper- 
ate habits,  who  was  attacked  by  cholera 
on  the  morning  of  the  ITth  Sept.  and 
died  the  same  day.    Several  anonymous 
communications  were  sent  to  one  of  the 


vention  and  cure,  we  naturally  thought  |  Coroners,  to  hold  a  Jury  of  Inquest  over 


I  hat  now  was  the  favorable  opportunity 
for  us  to  give  the  public  a  fair  test  of 
the  value  of  our  remedies.  Several  of 
«■  esgvged  in  the  practice  with  prompt- 


the  body,  which  he  did,  and  after  a  most 
labored  post  mortem  examination,  by 
five  physicians,  on  which  the  Jury  were 
kept  nearly  the  whole  night,  they 
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turned  a  verdict  of  death  by  uninten- 
tionft])but  improper  adminletration  of 
the  Thomsonian  remedies.    Dr.  31.  L. 
Knapp,  who  was  called  in  to  see  the 
patient,  in  the  panic  which  seized  his 
friends,  when  the  disease  took  an  unfa- 
vorable turn,  published  a  highly  colored 
account  of  the  case,  in  one  of  the  news- 
papers, giving  a  frightful  description  of 
a  course  of  Thomsonian  medicine,  com- 
paring the  power  of  the  steam  kettle 
which  was  used,  to  the  boiler  of  an  En- 
gine of  one  horse  power.     This  com- 
munication had  a  surprising  effect  upon 
thie  public  mind,  and  almost  entirely 
stopped  the  practice  for  a  few  days,  al- 
though its  statements  were  so  contrary 
to  fact,  and  so  palpably  absurd,  that 
many  intelligent  persons  (not  Thomson- 
ians,)  said  without  hesitation,  that  from 
his  own  account  of  the  matter,  he  had 
certainly  killed  the  man.     The  piece 
however,  was  ably  replied  tc  by  two  of 
the  members  of  our  Gociety.    The  case 
came  in  course  before  the  Grand  Jury, 
who  found  a  bill  of  indictment  against 
Francis  Burke  as  principal,  and  Wm.  . 
Bell  as  accessary  to  the  death  of  B.  M.  i 
Haslip.     A  special  court  was  held  f(r 
their  trial,  and  after  a  most  laborious 
and  interesting  investigation,  during 
the  most  of  which  time  the  Court  house 
was  crowded,  they  were  acquitted.— 
The  trial  was  frequently  interrupted  by 
the  indisposition  of  one  of  the  Jury. 
The  court  was   engaged  fifteen  days 
from  first  to  last,  during  which  period 
it  sat  nine  times.     The  report  of  the 
trial,  certificates  of  cures,  address  to 
the  public  &c.  Arc.  will  be  handed  to  you 
by  our  delegates,  and  any  other  infor- 
mation which  may  be  deemed  uecful  to 
the  Convention,  will  be  verbally  given 
by  them. 

We  have  thus,  dear  friends,  as  briefly 
aswc  could,  given  you  an  outline  of  the 
rise,  progres9,  and  present  state  of  the 
system  in  the  city  of  Daltimorc.    Dur- 
ing the  trial  of  Mr.  Burke,  the  merits 
of  the  system  were  full/  entered  into 
by  our  opponents,  in  order  to  expose 
our  ignorance  of  anatomical  science, 
and  if  possible  to  bring  us  into  con- 
tempt*   But  their  efforts  have  entirely 
failed,  and  the  evil  recoiled  upon  their 
own  beads*     Our  witnesses  generally 
acquitted  themselves  with  credit,  and 
tha  Doctors  exposed  their  if  nonmc^  of 


our  remedies,  to  the  satisfaction  of  every 
body,  as  you  will  fully  perceive  on  re- 
ference to  the  notes  of  the  trial.     The 
confidence  of  the  public   has  been  so 
much  increased  by  the  clear  and  satis- 
factory testimony  produced  on  the  trial, 
that  we  are  now  about  to  petition  tho 
Legislature  to  alter  the  laws  giving  ex. 
elusive  privileges  to  the  Medical  FacuU 
ty,  in  the  fullest  assurance  of  success; 
at  least  of  having  them  so  modified  as 
to  favor  the  Thomsonian  practice. 

From  the  progress  which  has  now 
been  made  here  in  the  knowledge  of  tho 
system,  and  the  great  increase  of  con- 
fidence in  it,  which  the  public  now  feel^ 
(for  many  persons,  not  right-holders, 
now  prefer  our  practice  decidedly,  and 
in  case  of  bickness  in  their  families^ 
uniformly  apply  to  a  Thomsonian  Ibr 
assistance,)  v/c  think  that  nothing  is 
wanting  but  a  few  popular  lectures,  de- 
livered by  an  able  hand,  entirely  to 
remove  all  prejudices,  and  make  the 
city  of  Baltimore  a  powerful  agent  ia 
tho  great  work  of  Medical  reformation. 
MICHAEL  LAMB,Chairm«D, 

E.  N.  SwKENY,  Secretary. 
Baltimore,  Dec.  7th,  1832. 


On  motion,  it  was  then  resolved  that 
this  convention  direct  the  preceding 
communictLtion  to  be  placed  on  the  re- 
cords of  the  convention,  to  bo  publish- 
ed with  tho  minutes  of  their  proceed- 
ings. 

On  motion,  the  convention  resolve^ 
that  it  was  their  duty  individually  sod 
collectively  to  promote  the  sale    and 
distribution  of  tha  publication  entitled, 
**Trial  of  Francis  Burk,  &c."  and  to 
encourage  others  to  do  the  same,  that 
they  may  know  its  important  contents, 
how  ably  the  Thomsonian  cause  has 
sustained    iis   reputation,  amidst  tho 
lires  cf  persecution,  and  that  Mr  Buax, 
an  honest,  intelligent,  humane,  enter* 
priaiog,  liberal  minded,  successful  Bo- 
tanic Practitioner,  may  thereby,  be  in 
some    measure   remunerated    for  the 
losses,  sufferings  and  privations,  it  has 
been  his  hard  fate  to  endure,  to  satiate 
the  avarice  of  malignant  men. 

Gn  motion,  resolved  that  document 
marked  No.  2,  which  is  a  pamphietl 
recently  published  by  the  Botanic  me- 
dical society  of  Baltimore,  entitled^ 
''Extracts,  from  enquiriea  cottcexj^img 
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the  intellectual  powers,  and  the  inves- 
tiflcation  of  truth,  on  the  uncerntainty 
of  medicine,  by  John  Abercrombi^,  M. 
D.  F.  R.  S.  &c.  be  deposited  on  the  re- 
cords of  this  convention,  to  be  publish- 
ed with  the  mlDutes  of  their  proceed- 

SSB  APPENDIX  No.  1. 

On  motion,  it  was  resolved  that  Pike, 
Piatt,  &  Co.  be  requested  to  accommo- 
date every  member,  who  may  wish  to 
be  supplied  with  a  printed  copy  of  the 
constitution  of  the  Thomsonian  friend- 
ly botanic  society  of  the  United  States, 
and  any  other  documents  in  their  pos- 
session, necessary  to  give  instruction 
and  facility  in  the  formation  of  branch 
societies,  in  the  several  sections  of  the 
United  States,  where  they  respectively 
belong',  and  where  such  societies  have 
not  yet  been  re^larly  organized. 

On  motion,  the  convention  adjourned 
until  to-morrow,  (Wednesday,)  9  o'- 
clock, A.  M.  Dec.  lOthr 

Wednesday  momingf,  Dec.  19th,  the 
convention  met  agreeably  to  adjourn- 
tnent. 

In  conformity  to  the  resolution  of  the 
preceeding  evening,  Pike,  Plait  &  Co. 
presented  the  printed  copies  of  the  con- 
stitution of  tho  friendly  botanic  society 
and  they  were  accordingly  distribut- 
ed, as  tho  resolution  prescribes. 

A  long,  interesting,  but  rather  de- 
sultory conversation  took  place  on  the 
ways  and  means,  best  calculated  to  col- 
lect information,  facilitate  free  and  ex- 
teesive  comnmnications,  preserve  the 
harmony  and  concent^rate  the  energies  j 
of  the  society.  Several  members  spoke  I 
with  animation  and  effect,  on  several  ' 
points  embraced  in  the  wide  range  of 
these  deliberations. 

On  motion.  Resolved  that  it  is  ex- 
pedient, that  a. secretary  of  general 
correspondence  be  appointed  to  carry 
on  a  general  correspondenca  with  all 
the  functionaries  of  the  several  branch 
societies  of  the  friendly  botanical  so- 
cieties in  the  United  States,  and  such 
intelligent  individuals  as  may  be  found 
able  to  contribute  any  thing  to  the  gene- 
ral stock  of  information  in  relation  to 
the  botanic  practice,  or  in  what  con* 
oenis  the  general  interest  oftheeocie^ 


ty,  and  to  make  communications  and 
disclosures  of  such  information  through 
the  medium  of  the  Thomsonian  Recor* 
der,  or  by  letters,  or  by  any  other 
means,  that  may  best  subserve  the  ge« 
neral  design  of  the  convention  in  mak- 
ing this  appointment. 

On  motion,  resolved  that  Dr.  Thom- 
as Hersey  be  appointed  secretary  of 
general  correspondence,  to  carry  th« 
objects  of  this  convention  into  effect, 
agreeably  to  the  nature  and  design—' 
the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  the  im- 
mediately preceeding  resolution.  This 
resolution  being  unanimously  adopted. 
Dr.  Ilersey  arose  in  his  place  and 
observed; 

*^That  it  was  not  without  emotions 
of  grateful  sensibility  that  he  addressed 
himself  to  the  convention,  and  through 
this  extensive  and  respectable  deputa- 
tion, to  vast  and  numerous  sections  of 
this  magnanimous  nation,  whose  eyes 
had  now  began  to  be  turned  towards 
the  rising  glory  of  the  botanic  institu- 
tion, witii    an   intensity  of  interest: 
Even  their  deluded,  infatuated,  perse- 
cuting opponents,  are  sometimes  com- 
pelly,  indirectly    and    reluctantly   to 
say,  that  there  is  something  progress- 
ing: among  us,  that  is  highly  portentous 
of  a  great  and  iini?ea8al  revolution  in 
medical    practice.    I    feel"  said  be, 
"The  importance  and  high  responsi- 
bility devolving  on  me,  in  the  honora- 
ble station,  -  which  I  now  occupy   in 
presiding  over  your  deliberations:  birt 
I  conceive  a  much  higher  responsibili- 
ty id  attached  to  the  station,  which  the 
liberal  charity  of  your  good  opinion  of 
my  qualifications,  has  by  the  unani* 
mous  designation  of  this  convention, 
now  been  allotted  unto  me.    I  .shall 
endeavour  by  my  best  exertions,  to 
secure  the   perpetuity    of  that  confi* 
dencc,  which  has  directed  your  choice. 
This  design  shall  animate  my  ezer* 
tions.    The  correspondence  you  .have 
contemplated,  I    am   fully  apprised, 
will  embrace  a  range  from  the  Atlan- 
tic to  the  Missisiiippi  and  from  the 
mouth    of  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the 
shores  of  the  Mobile.    Confiding  un* 
reservedly  in  your  ingenuous,  undevi* 
ating  co-operation,  and  zealous  untir* 
ing  zeal  in  the  good  cause,  I  shall  ex* 
pect  to  lean  oa  the  strong  pillar  of 
your  patronage.    With  tiiese  tmprcn* 
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sions  and  anticipations  I  shall  enter 
on  the  arduous  labors  of  the  ofiSce. 
AlloVir  me  to  tender  to  this  convention, 
the  unreserved  assurance  of  my  entire 
devotedncss  to  the  botanic  system  of 
practice.     Influenced    by   the  purest 
motives,  with  due  reflection,  I  now 
consent  to  have  my  name  enrolled  on 
the  records  qfthis  convention,  as  hav- 
ing accepted  the  appointment  of  Se- 
cretary of  general  correspondence, 
of  the  Thomsonian  botanic  society  of 
the  U.  S. 

On  motion,  it  was  resolved  that  the 
Secretary  of  general  correspondence 
shall  be  exempt  from  all  expense  of 
postage,  on  letters  directed  to  him  rela- 
ting to  his  official  corcerns,  and  that 
the  members  of  the  Society  be,  and  that 
they  are  herein,  and  hereby  instiucted 
not  to  impose  upon  the  Secretary  any 
tax  of  that  kind. 

On  motion,  Resolved,  That  Dr.  Sam- 
uel Uobinson  be  requested  to  deliver 
a  public  Lecture  at  the  State  House,  if 
it  can  he  obtained  for  that  purpose,  on 
Thursday  evening  the  20th  of  Dec.  inst. 


curing,  the  failure  was  more  owing  to  a 
want  of  confideBce  on  the  part  of  the 
patient  than  any  other  cause. 

All  the  cases  of  srofala  amounting' 
to  forty  or  fifty  have  been  radiccdhj 
cured.    In  female  complaints  and  com- 
plaints of  children,  the  medicines  have 
been  trul^  successful,  and  in  midwifery 
that  branch  where  mal-practice  is  car- 
ried on  under  the  greatest  possible  de- 
ception, I  have  never  failed  in  about  one 
hundred  cases  that  I  have  attended  in 
person,  three  of  which  were  abandoned 
by   the   regulars;    they   were    saved, 
both  mothers  and  children.    In  the  late 
visit  of  the  Cholera  to  this  cily,  I  had 
the  happiness  to  administer  in  seventy 
or  eighty  cases — strong  marked  cases 
of  that  disease,  and  in  all  but  three 
succeeded  in  effecting  a  permanent  cvrf , 
and  those  were  past  all  relief  before  I 
saw  them.    And  finally,  in  all  the  dis- 
eases th  it  have  come  under  my  care, 
(and  almost  all  those  that  were  of  i 
cronic  nature  had.been  confirmed  by  the 
use  of  poisonous  drugs,)  my   only  and 
solo  dependence  has  been  Dr.T ho m son's 


on  the  Thomsonian  Botanic  system  of    System  and  nolhing  else.     I  reeci^e.^ 
medicine.  recently  three  numbers  of  the  "Eclec- 


'  On  motion,  Dr.  Robinson  having  ac- 
ceded to  the  invitation.  Dr.  P.  G. 
Young  was  elected  Assisting  Secretary 
to  the  contention. 

The  following  communication  from 
the  city  of  Troy,  state  of  New  York, 
having  been  received  by  the  President, 
was  laid  before  the  Convention; 


TO  THE  THOMSONIAN  BOTAN- 
IC CONVENTION  AT  COLUMBUS 

OHIO, 

Mr.  Presiuent:  As  a  Thomsonian 
Practitioner,  and  agent  for  Dr.  Samuel 
Thomson,  I  now  give  you  a  short  ac- 
count of  the  success  of  the  medicines 
as  I  have  observed  them.     For  the  last 
seven  years  I  have  been  engaged  in  this 
practice — in  that  time  I  have  adminis- 
tered medicines  to  probably  Jlrc  thou- 
sand  people,  over  two  hundred  of  which 
were  laboring  under  a  confirmed  cou' 
tiimption,  or  at  least  so  pronouncea,  sev- 
en eighths  of  that  number  have  been 
euredy  or  so  far  released  as  to  be  com- 
fortable.   One  fiilh  of  the  whole  num- 
ber were  dispeptic's,  all  of  which  have 
been  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  relieved, 
la  ilnoBt  all  the  oase^  I  have  failed  of 


tic,"  published  by  Horton  Howard;  in 
the  wotk  I  read  an  advertisement  of 
Mr.  Howard's  of  a  new  publication, 
with  vast  improvements  in  Medical  Bo- 
tany, with  ^tr^e  additions  &c..  From 
the  above  report  you  see  the  length  of 
time  I  have  used  Dr.  Thomson's  Sys- 
tem, and  with  what  success.  Notv  I 
am  satisfied  with  one  system,  and  if  as 
Mr.  Howard  says,  his  new  plan  is  otore 
complicated,  and  the  number  of  com. 
pounds  increased,  it  shall  meet  my  deci- 
ded duapprohationj  for  the  reason  that 
Samuel  fhomson'd  system  is  timplcy 
a.id  never  fails  of  success  when  it  has  a 
fair  trial.  This  then,  is  all  I  want,  an^ 
it  is  all  that  the  people  want,  viz:  to  be 
cured,  and  in  the  safest  and  simplest 
manner. 

You  are  probably  aware  that  a  sac* 
cessful  Thomsonian  has  to  encounter 
much  opposition,  and  persecution,  from 
those  whose  interest  we  oppose.  Such 
has  been  my  fate;  but  with  a  steady  and 
firm  reliance  on  the  goodness  of  this  evK- 
tern,  and  the  purity  of  the  motives 
by  which  I  have  been  actuated,  /  hate 
never  been  put  down,  but  can  state  for 
the  encoura|>ement  of  otherti  tint  lb 
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"Thomsottian  system  is  rioto,  in  this 
vicinity  gaining  faster,  and  spreading 
"Wider  than  at  any  other  preceding  time. 
With  this  I  enclose  a  pamphlet  I  puh-^ 
lished  last  season;  you  can  make  such 
use  of  it  as  you  see  fit.  The  Kky  with 
the  other  pamphlet,  or  old  right,  t  could 
not  find,  hut  thought  I  would  cfeed  out 
the  right*  as  it  is  possible  you  have  a 
Key  in  Dr.  Thomson. 

With  a  firm  belief  and  hope  that  the 
time  is  not  far  distant  when  Dr.  Samuel 
Thomson's  Philosophical  and  gloriously 
suecesfiful  System,  will  be  made  known 
from  Maine  to  Georgia,  and  wherever 
inhabitants  are  found  on  this  Globe. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be 

Your  Friend 
A.  J.  COFFIN. 

Troy,  Dec.  11, 1832. 

To  the  President  and  membert  of  the 
United  Statei  Botanic  Convention,  co7i- 
vened  at  Columbus,  Ohio: 

Mr.  President,  and  Gentlemen: 

Agreeable  to  a  request  given  through 
the  medium  of  a  circular,  by  our  vener- 
able founder  Samuel  Thomson,  we  mem- 
bers of  the  Friendly  Botanic  Society, 
respectfully  submit  the  following  Re- 
port:— 

That  for  the  last  three  years  the 
Thorasonian  System  has  been  very  suc- 
cessfully administered  in  this  city  and 
vicinity,  and  although  we  were  before 
imacquainted  with  its  efficacy,  aud  even 
strongly  impressed  by  designing  and  in- 
terested practitioners  against  it,  we  can 
now  assert  with  all  the  boldness  that 
truth  inspires,  that  we  have  tried  the 
efficacy  of  this  system — that  we  have 
obtained  family  rights,  and  are  entirely 
and  fully  satisfied  with  the  medicines 
and  their  efiect  in  all  diseases  to  which 
we  are  subject  in  this  climate. 

With  a  high  sense  of  gratitude  to  the 
author  of  our  System,  we  have  the  hon- 
or to  be  your  sincere  friends. 
Signed  in  behalf  of  the  Society. 

P.  BUCKLEY,  Secretary. 
Troy,  Dec.  1, 1832. 

On  motion.  Resolved,  That  this  Con- 
vention are  much  gratified  to  hear  of 
the  honorable  standing  and  progress  of 
the  Thomsonian  practice,  among  the 
uiltlligent  iiUabitanta  of  the  populoui 


city  of  Troy,  and  that  the  very  interes- 
ting communication  of  our  Botanical 
friends  in  that  place,  be  placed  on  the 
Records  and  published  with  the  min- 
utcs  of  their  proceedings. 

The  following  letter  was  presented 
and  read  by  the  President,  being  a  com- 
munication: by  Thomas  Lapham  Esq. 
of  Poughkeepsie,  New  Yoik,  in  behalf 
of  the  Botanic  Society  inthatvicinily: 

To  Doctor  Thomson  and  the  dele- 
gates composing  the  United  States 
Thomsonian  convention: 

We  noticed  some  time  since  (in  the 
Botanic  Advocate)  a  call  for  a  conven- 
tion, composed  of  delegates  from  each 
branch  society  in  the  Union.  After  a 
consultation  with  some  of  the  leading 
members  of  our  society,  it  was  thought 
advisable  to  give  a  written  statement 
of  our  afl"air9,  as  it  was  not  convenient, 
(on  account  of  the  distance  and  season 
of  the  year*being  unfavorable)  to  send 
a  delegate. 

The  subscriber,  accordingly,  was  in- 
structed to  give  a  brief  statement  of 
the  rise,  progress  and  present  situa- 
tion, of  the  Dutchess  Botanic  Medical 
Society. 

Early  in  the  summer  of  1829, 1  call- 
ed a  meeting  of  those  in  the  county 
who  had  purchased  family  rights  ;  and 
we  succeeded  in  forming  ourselves  in- 
to a  society,  although  the  number  was 
small.  A  constitution  was  adopted 
containing  such  rules  and  regulations' 
as  was  thought  best  calculated  to  pro! 
duco  good  order,  and  harmony  in  the 
society,  which,  so  far,  has  had  the  de- 
sired en'ect. 

In  the  year  1829,  the  cause  not  pros- 
pering to  our  wish,  and  the  conductors 
ofpubiic  Journals,  feeling  unwilling 
to  publish  any  thing  in  favor  of  the 
steam  practice,  (as  it  was  called,)  we 
concluded  to  purchase  a  printing  es^ 
tabhshment,  and  start  a  new  paper 
for  the  pui-pose  of  extending  infor- 
mation to  tliose  who  were  yet  ignorant 
of  the  principles  of  the  Thomsonian 
practice,  ihig  paper  had  considera- 
ble effect,  and  has  been  the  m'eans  of 
placing  the  society  and  their  practi- 
Uoners  upon  a  better  footing  than 
could  otherwise  have  been  expected, 
m  the  same  length  of  time. 

•ur  meetiufs  ar«  held  qnarteriy; 
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and  the  members  are  gradqaUy  increaa- 
inff  in  numbers,  though  not  rapidly. 
We  progress,  slow,  but  apparently 
sure.  Our  present  number  of  mem- 
bers is  between  forty  and  fifty,  who 
ar«  chiefly  farmers,  and  practice  only 
in  their  own  families,  which  may  ac- 
count in  part  for  our  tardy  movements, 
when  compared  to  its  iotroduction  in 
many  other  places.  As  it  regards  im- 
profeinents,  on  Doctor  Thomson's 
tbecry,  er  practice,  we  are  under  the 
necessity  of  acknowledging,  that  we 
are  there,  alio,  on  the  back  ground. 
We  do  not  consider  ourselves  qualified 
to  make  impravements  to  advantage, 
until  we  have  suMcieBtly  tested  all 
that  Doctor  Thomson  has  done  for  the 
healing  art,  in  order  to  find  out  what 
part  most  u#eds  improvement.  Most 
of  us  are  pretty  well  satisfied  with 
what  the  Doctor  has  done  for  us,  and 
those  that  are  not,  can  have  their  ends 
fully  answered  by  procuring  a  copy  of 
H.  H's.  valuable  improvements,  which 
I  understand  are  already  for  sale. 

Not  more  than  seven  or  eight  mem- 
bers have  yet  been  authorized  by  the 
society  to  practice  out  of  their  own 
families,  and  some  of  them  practice 
but  very  little.  A  large  number  of  the 
inhabitants  of  this  county,  (at  the  pre- 
sent time)  are  friendly  to  the  cause, 
and  are  willing,  and  even  anxious  to 
employ  a  Botanic  Physician,  when 
BLck,  but  cannot  always  be  accommo- 
dated on  account  of  a  scarcity  of  prac- 
titioners, which  we  shall  endeavor  to 
remedy  as  soon  as  possible. 

Many  particulars  might  be  related 
concerning  our  affairs,  that  in  my  opin- 
ion would  not  be  interesting  to  yonr 
body,  and  I  have  therefore  omitted 
them.  I  have  been  careful  abost  re- 
presenting bur  prospects  beyond  what 
will  bear  the  test  of  scrutiny;  and 
perhaps  some  will  think  that  I  have 
hardly  come  up  to  the  mark,  in  sorao 
respects ;  be  this  as  it  may,  1  am  sure 
that  the  statement  is  not  far  from  bc- 
iag  correct. 

Yours  with  esteem, 

THOS.  LAPHAM. 

K.  B.  I  wish  yon  all  to  bear  in  mind, 
that  I  remain  finn«  in  the  Thomsonian 
cause,  Horton  Howard's  improveroeDts 
HOtwitMaodingk  T.  L* 


The  subjoined  communication  to  Pik 
Plait  &  Co.  dated  Maysville  Ky.  \  i 
10th  1832,  from  Dr.  Nathan.  Hixsi 
being  handed  to  the  President,  wa 
read  as  follows: 

"We  cannot  properly  say  that  we  havi 
any  Thomsonian  practitioner  in  tiii 
place,  or  its  immediate  vicinity,  but  J 
have  introduced  Thomsonian  aiediciD^ 
in  my  own  family,  and  amon/;;a  numbe: 
of  my  friends.    I  call  myself  but  a  ne^ 


vice  in  the  healing  art,  yet  J  6an  boa^t 
without  any  thing  of  a  foolish  ogotisw] 
that  I   have  really  effected  curem   by 
Thomson's  simple   botanic  remedies, 
within  a  few  months  past,  that  I  bavo 
never  known  exceeded,  or  even  equal- 
led by  the  best  practitioners   amon^ 
the  popular  faculty.    I  am  measurablj 
prepared  to  judge  correctly  from  u 
intimate  acquaintance,  and  an  exteo- 
sive  course  of  nursing  under  their  sc- 
perintendencB  for  twenty  years.    Di^ 
eases  which  I  have  known  to  be  pn- 
tracted  many  days,  and  frequently  k 
weeks  and  months,  by  the   boastiof. 
graduated  physicians,  or  under  Uteir 
care,  I  have  seen  them  radically  etT«i 
iu  a  few  hours:  then,  the  patients,  \d- 
stead  of  lingering  for  a  long  season 
and  moping  about  as  though  they  hi* 
been  poisoned  half  to  death,  scourged 
with  fever   $oreiyJ^  chronic,    alias. 
mercurial    rheumatisms,    liver    com- 
plaints, coughs,   dyspepsies  and  cod* 
sumptions;  would  be  cheerful,  live//, 
active,  strong  and  healthy. 

These  facts  have  made  me  as  en- 
thusiastic   Thomsonian.     Our    whole 
comsinnity  appear  to  be  ripening  fast 
for  a  general  and  extensive  reTolalion 
in    the    medical   department.     Nine 
tenths  of  all  my  most  intelligent  and 
best  informed  friends,  have  lost  coo£* 
dence  in  the  recently  thamcfuUy  popu- 
lar practice  of  bleeding,  blistering  and 
poisoning  with  antimony,  mercury  an^ 
ratsbane.    AU  that  appears  necessaiy 
to  turn  men  from  darkness  to  lights 
from  po^on  and  Meatb,  to  health  and 
lifjp,  would  be  for  a  few  able,  judicious 
practitioners  to  come  forwand  and  set- 
tle among  us*    An  intelligent,  skilful, 
thorougl^ing  man,  would  undoubtly 
succeed  in  obtaining  extensive  patron- 
age*   He  should  bo  a  man  who  would 
fearlessly  meet  the  strong  and  ridicD*> 
lou8»  contemptuous  frowot  of  tom^  of 
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tho  more  selfish  and  would  be,  iropor- 
tailt  faculty.  A  di^niiied  course  wpuld 
conduct  liiu)  to  certain  victoi-y  and 
conlf^  liot  fail  to  secure  Ru  extensive 
an'l  lucrative  practice.  A  manly,  ho* 
norable  cpposTtion,  he  need  not  ex- 
per.t.  Tt»e  regular  faculty  would  hold 
t'lomselves  90  far  above  him,  and  look 
t.'own  with  such  contempt  and  derision, 
that  he  would  find  an  open  door  into 
tJic  heart*  of  the  people,  before  they 
would  condescend  to  make  a  serious 
and  systematic  stand  against  him,  and 
then  it  would  he  too  late.  They  are 
not  apnrised  cf  the  stern  immutable 
fact,  that  the  Thumsonian  system  of 
prac'icc,  fop  tho  removal  of  disease, 
as  r.\r  snr]>ass€.^  tlic  popular  practice 
of  the  Reriilars,  as  they  themselves 
fiirpaps  Tiiomsouian  practitioners  in 
arri>«fancc  tnd  presumption." 

()n  motion,  tOer  henrinor  the  preced- 
ing o«is«iunrcation,  Resolved  that  it 
ho  ont>^rf»;l  apj.'innr  tiie  other  documents, 
<letiict>«?<l  To.  Mii'lication,  with  the  rain- 
5iN»s  ol  the  '•:>  .oi^'MnjTS  of  the  conven- 
t>'-l. 

The  attr-nt;' n  of  the  convention  was 
n«'x'.  Tequ«iLtcd  'uy  the  Presi^'cnt,  to  a 
^  KMtnunir.'tio:>  from  MadiFon  county, 
\lubama,fron\  tho  pen  of  r  n  lutcli^ent 
nicmber  of  tho  branch  botanical  Kocie- 
ty,  at  that  [;lacc  ;  which  was  read,  as 
follows, 

<*AgreeabIj  to  the  request  of  the  ve- 
nerable founder  of  the  botanic  system 
of  practice,  Dr.  Samuel  Thomson;  our 
society  proceeded  on  the  Slth  of  Nov. 
instant  [1832,]  to  nominate  and  ap- 
point, two  of  our  body  to  attend,  in 
our  behalf,  the  convention  to  be  holden 
at  Ct)lumbus,  commencing  on  the  17th 
of  Dec.  next. 

The  g'ood  wishes  of  the  society  for 
the  success  of  the  cause,  has  induced 
them,  under  existing  circumstances,  to 
appoint  me  to  address  you,  [Pike,  Piatt 
6&  Co.]  and  through  you  to  communi- 
cato  such  information  as  has  been 
deemed  proper  and  necessary,  to  be  re- 
duced to  writing,  to  be  laid  before  the 
convention.  Circumstances  beyond  our 
control,  will  probably  preclude  the  pos- 
sibility of  our  being  represented  from 
the  branch  society  in  this  section  of  the 
Mate. 

The  Thomsonian  practice  was  in- 
troduced here^  gome  four  or  five  years 


ago,  by  an  individual  who  located  him- 
self in  our  county.  He  was  authorized 
to  sell  RIGHTS  and  medicine.  This 
gentleman  succeeded  in  forming  a  so- 
ciety in  an  adjoining  county,  and  from 
these  beginnings  the  eodety  has  in- 
creased to  ks  present  numerical  staiid- 
ing.  The  Faculty,  as  is  usual,  be?:jfinto 
level  their  artillery.  While  with  a  re- 
spectful unobtrusive  step,  the  Botanic 
Practitidnere,  pursued  the  noiseless 
tenor  of  their  peaceful  way,  tbe-min* 
eral  Doctors  took  tho  alarm— consider- 
ed they  had  to  encounter  a  formidable 
foe ;  began  to  entrench  and  fortify  be- 
hind  the  strong  barieade  ef  the  civil 
law.  They  established  a  medical 
board,  and  under  severe  penalties,  pro- 
hibited any  person  from  adminisieriog 
medicine  without  a  license  from  the 
board.  A9  in  all  cases,  in  our  free 
country,  where  such  unwholesome  laws 
have  existed,  the  Botanic  Physicians 
pursued  .their  own  course,  uninfluenced 
by  opposition,  una  wed  by  fear.  Their 
success,  in  defiance  of  persecution, 
soon  began  to  attract  the  attention  of 
the  first  characters  in  our  country.  A 
number  of  these  gentlemen  of  the  high- 
er order  in  society,  men  ef  leisure,  re- 
flection, science  and  property,  fell  in 
with  this  excellent  system,  anA  bought 
family  rights.  This  state  of  thinga 
produced  a  volley  from  the  small  arme 
of  the  light  troops  and  scouting  parties 
of  the  regular  Faculty.  Squibs  and 
burlesque,  were  the  missile  weapons 
used  by  these  pedantic  assailants. 
Some  retorts  were  given,  some  repel- 
lent answers  made  by  the  insulted  ho- 
tanic  practitioners  and  some  of  their 
freaky  jokes,  and  boorish  insolence, 
were  passed  unheeded  by.  There  hat 
been  no  instance  of  civil  prosecution 
commenced  against  any  of  the  Thom- 
sonian physicians  in  this  state,  that  hae 
ever  com«  to  our  knowledge.  We 
think  the  system  is  so  well  established, 
and  so  deeply  rooted  in  the  gbod  opin- 
ion of  this  enlightened  people,  that  vre 
have  no  fears  of  any  one  daring  to  make 
the  attempt,  to  enforce  the  law  sgainst 
any  man  of  our  order.  This  branch  of 
the  botanic  society,  was  constituted 
last  ^larch.  It  now  contains  34  mem- 
bers  in  respectable  standing,  beside  a 
number  who  hold  family  rights  and 
have  mot  found  it  suited  te  their  conve* 
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faience  to  put  in  their  lot  for  full  mem-  f 
^rehip  in  thiB  institulioo. 

We  have  drawn  up  a  petition  to  the 
LegUlature  lor  the  repeal  of  the  obnox- 
ious laws  that  now  exist  on  tbe  eubject 
of  medical  practice.    The  people  are 

.now  in  &  state  of  high  agitation  on  the 
■ubject.  In  our  county,  where.we  have 
about  twepty««oven  hundred  voters, 
more  than  a  thousand  have  given  their 
names  to  the  petition  to  put  down  the 

.iifgh-handed  law*     Many  more  might 

.  liave  been  obtaiued,  if  greater  diligence 
had  been  used.  In  this  there  is  no  hang- 
ing out  ot  false  colors.    These  facts 

^ahcw  the  present  standing  of  the  Bo- 
tanic cause  in  its  genuine  light. 

With  all  these  lavorable  flattering 
prospects,  we  labor  under  some  serious 
inconveniences  and  discouragemcots. — 
The  society  is  chiefly  composed  of 
respectable  farmers,  scattered  on  their 
respective  plantations,  possessing  fam- 
ily rights,  but  not  disposed  to  enter 
extensively  into  practice.  To  speak 
explicitly,  I  would  say  in  general  term^, 
we  want  some  bold,  intrepid,  and  intel- 

.  ligent  practitioners  among  us,  who 
have  a  good  understanding  of  the  Thom- 
aonian  System,  both  in  theory  and  prac- 
tice, to  lead  the  way  and  give  instruc- 

.  lion  to  others.    We  need  a  suitable  de- 

^pOBitory  well  supplied  with  medicine  of 
the  best  quality,  ibr  such  alone  can  be 
.depended  oo."  **There  are  none  of  our 
iK>ciety  that  practice  farther  than  the 

.  JNew'Uuide  to  Health  directs.  TLey 
have  eflected  cures  by  Ibliowing  this 
book,  that  has  balfled  the  skill  of  tlie 
most  experienced  practitioners  among 
the  regular  faculty. 

I  am,  gentlemen,. with  sentiments  of 
TCfpecty  yours  S^. 

STEPHEN  DEBOW. 

On  motion.  Resolved,  That  the  pre- 
ceding letter  be  deposited  on  the  records 
«f  the  Convention,  and  an  abstract  of 
the  most  important  matter  contained 
therein,  be  published  with  the  minutes 
of  their  proceedings, 

A  communication  from  Ithamar  Hib- 
bard  Esq.  dated  Fulton,  Hamilton  co. 
OhiOy  was  then  received  and  being  read, 
the  following  abstract  was  ordered  to 
be  printed  with  the  minutes,  &;c. 

*'I  have  been  acquainted  with  the 
TbamnoaiaB  qritem  of  medical  practice 
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for  about  seven  years.  From  my  ear- 
JicBt  knowledge,  I  have  been  thoroug^h- 
ly  convinced  of  its  superiority  over  tl  c 
old  practice— I  am  convinced  by  pereon- 
al  experience.  I  was  once  under  med- 
ical treatment  about  eight  months I 

was  twice  supposed  to  bellying^;  once  by 
an  extravngant  use  oi  peruvian    bark, 
and  by  taking  more  than  9  tea  spoonfuls 
of  laudanum  in  the  short  space  of  six 
hours:  besides,  I  was  in  an  high  state 
of  salivation  by  calomel  at  the  same 
time.     These   were  means  doctoraliy 
prescribed  by  some  of  our  most  BkiUi'ul 
and  learned  Physicians,  at  least  they 
were  accounted  such. 

1  had  not  an  opportunity  of  obtaining 
a  Right  until  about  the  time  the  Cho- 
lera made  its  appearance  in  Cinciimati: 
since  that  time  1  have  had  ample  oppor- 
tunity of  testing  the  power  and  efficacy 
of  Botanic  remedies,  in  removingr  that 
disease.    I   had  five  cases  iu  my  owe 
family,  all   of  which  have  terminated 
favorably.     I  administered  in  seven  :f 
cigiit  cases  in  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood with  equbl  success,  some  of  wbois 
had   been  given  up   by  the  faculty.    I 
have  not  employed  any  but  Tbomsoavva 
Physicians  in  my  family  since  1  bccuice 
acquainted  with  l\ie  Thomson'inn  sys- 
tem, nor  shall  I  employ  any  other.     1 
have  received  froio  the  society  in  Cin- 
cinnati a  liccnco  to  practice.     J  am  so 
fully  persuaded   of  the   mortal  conse- 
quences of  the  mineral   practice,  espe^ 
cialiy  in  violent  attacks  of  acute  fornr« 
of  disease,  and  its  utter  inelBciency  aad 
freque  n  t,  ultimate  fa  til  ity  in  many  chro- 
nic affections,  that  these  alarming  re- 
sults ought  to  be  exposed  to  the  world. 

1  am  so  fully  convinced  of  the  safety, 
utility,  efficacy  and  certainty  of  Thoa- 
sonian  remedies,  that  I  believe  it  a  duty 
incumbent  on  me  and  others  acquainted 
with  the  facts,  to  use  every  honorable 
effort  to  diffuse  the  knowledge  as  ^aras 
may  be  consistent  with  the  bights  ct' 
Dr.  Thomson.  *        *        ♦       ♦ 

I  am  far  from  idolizing  any  man,  but 
what  does  not  the  world  owe  to  Doctor 
Thomson]  Ask  hundreds  of  the  citi- 
zens of  Cincinnati  what  they  owe  to 
him  for  the  protection  received  against 
the  Cholera,  and  for  his  remedies  dur- 
ing their  recent  visitation  with  that  des> 
tractive  malady.  Ask  thonsands  of  the 
citijBeot  of  the  United  States  wbU  tbef 
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owe  to  his  discoveries,  and  what  would 
be  their  answerl  Would  they  not  with 
one  heart  and  one  voice  reply — **  fVe  owe 
him  our  livewV*  What  can  give  greater 
satisKaction  to  anv  peraon,  not  totally 
destitute  of  huinun  feelings,  than  to 
know  he  has  it  in  his  power,  in  all  ordi- 
nary cases  to  -i^eiider  immediate  and 
efficient  aid  to  his  suffering  fellotv  crea- 
tures, by  healing  their  sicknesses, 
biuding  up  the  broken  hearted,  impart- 
ing consolation  to  the  afflicted,  and 
confidence  to  the  despairing. 

The  time  for  coercing  opinions  and 
binding  the  consciences  of  men,  ha^ 
passed  away  in  the^e  United  States: 
they  will  think  and  act  for  themselves. 
That  mental  darkness  that  has  so  long 
clouded  the  human  mind  is  fast  retiring 
— the  radiating  li?ht  of  truth  is  break- 
ing forth*  The  Thomsonian  principles 
of  medical  practice  roust  and  will  pre- 
vail. Wherever  his  remedies  have  been 
fairly  tested,  irresistablu  conviction  has 
siezed  the  mind.  Information  is  all 
thai  is  wanted  to  free^  the  people  from 
the  shackles  of  nmposition.  The  min- 
eral system  mu»t  and  will  most  surely 
fall  before  the  Botanical  practice.  I  am 
coofidentit  will  fall  to  rise  no  more." 

The  following  communications  were 
received  and  ordered  to  be  disposed  of 
as  the  preceding  communications,  and 
to  be  published  with  the  minutes. 

L.  A  letter  from  Dr.  Amos  S.  Davis, 
dated  Manchester,  Factory  Point,  Nov. 
20tht  1832,  to  the  Thomsonian  Botanic 
Convention  «f  the  U.  S. 

*- Agreeably  to  request,  I  cheerfully 
proceed  to  give  some  brief  account  of 
the  benefits  derived  to  my  family  and 
others,  from  the  ThomsoHian  practice. 
My  wife  had  been  laboriag  under  a  om- 
sumplive  habit  for  sixteen  years.  We 
employed  eleven  physicians  to  little 
purpose-— life  was  despaired  of.  A  year 
ago  last  August  I  was  iniiuced  to  pur- 
ohase  a  Rxout — I  was  faithful  in  the  use 
of  the  remedies  he  has  prescribsd— she 
gained  her  health  so  as  to  be  able  to 
take  a  journey  of  120  miles — she  labor- 
ed considerably  afler  her  return.  By  a 
sudden  exposure  to  cold  and  excessive 
fctigue,  she  was  confined  from  labor  for 
three  months..  The  neighbom  thought 
it  was  not  in  the  power  of  medicine  to 
nise  her  again.    The  use  of  the  Thom 
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sonian  medicine  again  restored  her  to 
health,  to  the  astonish^nent  of  all  be- 
holders. She  appears  now  to  be  as 
free  from  disease  as  she  ever  was.  TU- 
rious  instances  of  severe  and  alarming 
sickness  has  occurred  in  the  family, 
among  the  children,  who  have  all  been 
relieved  by  the  same  means.  I  bought 
the  RioHT  Sept.  5th  1831.  We  have 
not  made  use  of  any  other  medicine  since 
that  time.  I  have  administered  to  more 
than  seventy,  and  have  not  failed  of  a 
cure,  where  I  have  conceived  the  system 
had  any  thing  like  a  fair  trial.  I  subjoin 
acertiticate  from  Mrs.  Wedge  and  con- 
firmed bv  Mr.  Wedge,  which  may  be 
thought  interesting: 

Manchester,  Oct.  6. 1832. 

This  certifies  that  in  the  winter  of 
1828,  I  was  siezed  with  a  severe  pain 
in  my  head,  stomach  and  bones;  such 
was  the  severity  of  the  pain,  that  I  was 
confined  to  my  bed,  injured  in  my  sight » 
had  a  severe  cough  and  raised  a  large 
quintity  of  blood  by  the  week  together. 
1  had  nervous  fits  and  the  lock  jaw  so 
violent  that  it  was  sometimes  thought 
that  I  would  never  breathe  again.  I 
Kad  my  eyes  closed,  and  have  been 
loll  for  dead  severil  times.  I  was  at- 
tended by  four  eminent  physicians,  but 
could  not  get  any  relief. 

We  then  moved  from  Sunderland  to 
Manchester. — I  was  carried  in  a  bed 
secluded  from  the  air,  for  I  was  so  fil- 
led with  mercury  and  other  poisonous 
drugs,  that  I  could  not  endure  the  air. 
We  then  applied  to  four  other  physi- 
cians,— they  pronounced  my  complaint 
the  consumption,  and  my  case  incura- 
ble. When  my  distress  was  very 
groat,  and  I  unable  for  business,  wot 
despairing  of  relief, — we  heard  of  Dr. 
Davis,  ttie  Thomsonian  physician,  and 
my  husband  called  him  to  my  assistance. 
—With  much  reluctance  on  the  8th  of 
July,  when  I  was  helpless  as  an  infant 
and  no  one  thought  1  could  live  many 
days,  and  my  grave  clothes  preparedj^ 
he  undertook  my  case,  to  help  me  if  ha 
could. Oi^Beforu  he  lefl  me  the  next 
day,  iwas  relieved  from  pain, — and 
well,  compared  with  what  I  had  been 
fbr  three  months  before.  He  visited  me 
for  four  weeks,  then  I  was  conveyed  on 
a  bed,  in  a  waggon  to  his  house  where 
he  gave  medical  ettenduice  ibf  twa 
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week0|  then  I  returned  baring  recover- 
ed surprisingly. -»In  three  weeks  I  was 
able  to  go  through  the  labor  of  the  fami- 
ly, washing,  ironing  my  clothes  &c. 
I  am  still  gaining  strength,  and  ascribe 
ny  recovery  to  the  use  of  Thomsonian 
nediciie. 

MARY  WEDGE, 

Xho  ab«ve  statement  made  by  my 
wife,  I  certify  to  be  correct. 

BENJAMIN  WEDGE. 

Manchester,  March,  1832. 

Mary  Brown,  11  years  of  age,  sick, 
ti.was  supposed,  of  a  quick  consump- 
tion, was  attended  by  the  regular  Phy- 
sicians, who  did  not  appear  to  do  auy 
thing' to  help  her.  We  then  applied  to 
Dr.  Davis.  The  first  course  of  Thom- 
•onian  medicine  helped  her. — The  se- 
cond course  helped  her  so  much,  she 
was  able  to  go  out  in  the  open  air,  and 
T«ry  Booo  r6covc>red  good  health. 

Certified  by  the  father  of  the  young 

ffilL 

PARIS  KROWN. 

11.  The  following  eommuni<^ation 
from  our  intelligent  friend,  Dr.  H. 
Cbakost,  was  received  and  being 
reftd,  it  was  directed  to  be  disposed  of 
in  the  same  manner,  as  the  preceding 
documents.  It  was  originaliy  directed, 
to  Pike.  Piatt  ^  Co.  but  designed  to 
10  be  laid  before  the  convention. 

PbiiiADelpuia,  Dec,  7, 1632. 
Mnan.  Pike,  Piatt  iV  Co. 

Gentlemen:  I  received  yesterday 
a  packet  containing  four  numbers  of  the 
"Thomsonian  Recorder."— It  is  a  pe- 
riodical much  needed;    and  from  the 
specimen  now  before  me,  if  I  may  be 
allowed  to  decide,  is  the  best  of  tive 
kind  ever  published  in  this  country. 
From  the  very  able  manner  in  which  it 
appears  toboconducted»the  Thomsoni- 
an   physician  may  reasonably  expect 
his  proportionate  dividend  of  the  com- 
bined  talent    and    useful  knowledge, 
which  from  time  to  time  will  be  die- 
eeminated  through  the  columns  of  an 
excellent  "Recorder."    I  trast  we  may 
expect}  in  this  publication,  a  vehicle  to 
cenvey  our  own  sentiments,  ss  well  as 
%  defence  against  the  steei-faoged  vul- 
liirM  of  the  day.     Hitherto,  sirs,  we 
^aveeodurad  fbo  elassieal  slang  of  the 
cido(nolgfiad«r6k  withonllifiiDg  ollow^} 


to  reply,  unless  we  give  freehold  secu- 
rity to  an  enormous  amount,  that  the 
printer  shall  neither  be  burnt,  flogg-ed, 
starved,  or  poisoned  to  death  for  print- 
ing the  truth.  , 

Heaven  forbid  that  your  press  should 
ever  be  trammeled »  so  long  as  it  has 
truth  for  its  basis.    Th6  cause,  sirs,  io 
which  you  ore  ungaged,  is  a  just  and 
holy  cause.    I  am,  and  ever  have  been, 
from  my  earliest  acquaintance  with  the 
Thomsonian  system,  an  enthusiast  in 
the  cause.    The  theory  and  system  of 
practice  laid  down  in  the  New  Gmdt  to 
Health,  must  stand  unrivaled:— it  car- 
ries   conviction    irresistibly  to  every 
mind  that  has  not  fiend -like,  itoeled 
itself  against  the  truth. 

I  must  claim  the  privilege,  sirs,  t& 
trouble  you  occasionally  with  a  squib 
for  the  old  scalpelists.  Though  I  shall 
be  found  a  rude  writer,  I  wjll  endeavor 
to  be  as  chaste  as  is  possible  for  eoe 
born  among  slumps  and  trees,  educates 
for  the  sea,  and  brought  up  on  the  ocean 

Upwards  of  three  years  since,  I  c«f 
menced  the  practice  of  medicino  in  thii 
city,  by  the  Thomsonian  plan  and  mods 
of  treatment .    I  learned  that  tbcie  were 
Bomeintiie  city  and  liberties,  who  bad 
been  formed  into  a  society  some  twelve 
or  fourteen  years  previous.    In  truth 
they  were  nearly  all  dispersed,  and  the 
few  that  remained  had  almost  forgottes 
that  there  was  any  reliance  upon  th^ 
pyatem — some,  indeed,  had  either  mis- 
laid or  lost  their  books,  and  others  had 
Eold  them.     Indeed,  sirs,  it  wasbota 
day  of  Thomsonian  star-light:  every 
thing  that  was  said  must  be  whispered, 
and  the  pretended  advocates  were  rein- 
ed down  to    the  stupor  of  Gibr&lter 
Donkics.     On  my  first  perusal  of  the 
"Guide  to  Health,"  aH  fears  of  prevail- 
ing epidemics  vanished  like  a  shooting 
star;  and  being  naturally  ambitious,  and 
sometimes  too  hasty,   I  ventured  in  a 
small  way  upon  the  practice,  without 
any  other  authority  than  a  family  right. 
My   progress  has  been  onward,  till  I 
have  had  the  boldness,  or  rather  ineo- 
lence,  to  beard  the  lion  in  his  den-^to 
plant  the  standard  of  Thomsonian  tjuth 
within  cannon-shot  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.— Fearless  of  consequen- 
ooi,  I  btve  extended  the  praetioe  tp  Chtf 
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distance  of  forty  miles  in  diffardnt  di- 
I'ections— sold  about  forty  rights  with- 
in  two  years,  and  have  succeeded  in 
winning  over  t«  the  good  cause,  about 
two  hundred  persons,  among  whom  I 
practice,  and  to  whom  I  am  in  the  habit 
of  selling  such  medicines  as  they  can- 
not themselves  procure  in  their  common 
walkj.-^Practice  is  exteadintj.     As  it 
ros>pects    reform,    or    improving    Dr. 
Taoiuson's  System,  sirs,  allow  ine  to 
make  one   more  singular  remark  as  a 
p  vrallel.    I  once  heard  a  very  well  bred 
rl-Tg'yman  say,  on  being  asked  how  he 
like  J  Mr.  B'fl  sermons — •*!  would  not 
rise  in  the  pulpit  and  attempt  to  preach 
after  him  for  a  thovisand  dollars.'*    di)  I 
think  of  Dr.  Thomson's  System  and 
practice. 

Now,  sirs,  whether  you  will  put  me 
down  as  •ne  of  your  agents  or  not,  I 
•hill  get  as  many  subscribers  as  I  can 
to  the  Recorder,  and  send  you  tho  a- 
inount  of  my  own  and  as  many  other 
subscriptions  as  I  can  obtain,  with  my 
next  communication,  which  you  may 
«o  )n  see. 

The  Thomjonian  system  and  practice 
a'l^iiy  Was  nolhiuir  to  fear  from  the  old  M. 
D/e  or  scalpel ists,  or  from,  a  few  bad 
cl  lu-oi  in  our  statute  laws;  the  greatest 
(Lilijully  it  has  ever  met, is  th»5  shame- 
ful tirrfldity  and  cowardice  of  its  own 
votaries. 

Our  city,  at  present,  swarms  .with 
fltudenta  in  medicine.     A  few  months, 
and  some  hundreds  of  those  shark-sha- 
ficd  gentry   will  be  let  loose  upon  the 
city  and  country,  with  legal  authority 
to  kill  according  to  rule. — Yes, and  while 
theso  legal  gentlemen  are  pluming  thenv 
selves  with  a  viewio  acquire  an  air  of 
diritinction    and  consequence   in    this 
sickly    world,    thousands    are    dying 
around  them.  Yes,  while  the  pale-faced 
disciple  of  Esculapius,  and  his  more 
grave,  retired  and  blood-stained  profes- 
fc'or,  are  broodin:^ over  the  dim  midnigiit 
lamp,  dreaming  over  the  many  names 
of  diseases,  I  sec  tlicir  patients  sinking 
around    th'jin,    under  the    paralyzing 
sweopof  one  prevailing  disease.  Thrice 
have  I   witnessed  the  nppalling  plagUQS 
of  small -pox  and  yellov/  fever  in  the 
city  of  Sew  York — (Jn?e  in  the  interior 
ortho  State  ha^  I  witnessed  the  awful 
consequences,  and   wiJ*.*  spread  of  an 
irr*si$tiMa  p.  igue,  in  ibr.-a  of  spnltsd 


fever.  'Twas  in  that  frowning  «o4 
ever  memorable  winter  of  1811,  whea 
that  terrible  destroyer  played  bia  dis- 
mal fVeaks  upon  the  inhabitants  oi  On* 
tario  county,  prostrating  hundreds  in 
his  march.  Ah!  'twas  then  I  saw  th* 
medical  gentlemen  employed  in  vain!— • 
'twas  then  this  boastful  hero,  out  of  the 
very  impossibilities  of  the  coward  phy- 
sicians, cut  a  perilous  harvest  with  hia 
sword! — 'Twas  then  I  beheld  yirem 
retreating  'before  this  fell  destroyer^ 
leaving  entire  neighborhoods  to  perish 
in  the  war  of  the  contending  elements. 
Thus  it  is,  when  the  pestiferous  blast* 
charged  with  direful  consequeacet^ 
sweeps  its  millions  into  eternity,  and  in 
its  whirling  mazes  desolates  a  city,  fill- 
ing tiic  church-yards  with  the  gay  and 
the  high-born — ^when  the  meteors  ot 
calamity  seem  to  flash  along  our  moun- 
tains, blasting  tlio  herbage  of  every 
valley — when  the  poisonous  blasts  arm- 
ed with  ten  thousand  deaths,  hurls  its 
hundreds  to  the  grave,  threatening  a 
defenceless  populace  with  one  wide 
destruction.  'Tis  then  we  have  a  right 
to  expect  relief  from  those  who  have 
spent  a  life  time  to  acquire  a  knowledge 
of  disease  and  the  healing  art.  But  alasl ' 
alasl  then  \t  is  we  may  expect  the  least. 
1  think  I  now  hear  a  faint  voice  from  the 
infected  districts— "Where  are  the  Doc- 
tors?" Fled!  fled  for  life:  lancet,  calo- 
mel, brimstone  an. 1  quinine,  leaving  a 
whole  district  to  be  cured  by  tbe  frost. 

I  have  written  but  ii  preface  to  what 
I  Intended  to  write,  but  my  limits  ad- 
monish me. — If  you  find  any  thing  with- 
in worth  publishing,  you  are  at  liberty 
to  mike  use  of  it  with,  my  name  or  uiifi- 
out  it;  I  am  not  ashamed  of  Thomsoni-* 
an  ism,  asleep  or  awake. 

Bo  assured  sirs,  I  would  not  send  yo« 
back  the  four  numbers  for  two  dollars, 
60  you  may  consider  me  a  subscriber. 
We  have  no  notes  less  than  five  dollar^* 
or  I  siiould  send  you  the  aaM>unt  at  this 
time.  If  you  please,  send  me  the  num- 
bers f)r  live  subscriber*  at  least,  and  1 
will  forward  you  the  tunouat. 
Very  respectfully,  Sirs,&c 

H.  CUAUNCET. 

Tn3  following  interesting  communi- 
c'ltiou  was  rcwivnd  and  read,  and  or- 
dered to  be  print4eii  with  the  miDutee 
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"Moi^NT  IPleasant,  Washington 
County,  Dec.  1,  1832. 

Agreeably  to  appointment  the  Thom- 
sonian  botanic  s  )oiety  convened — John 
Dawson  was  called  to  the  chair,  and 
John  A.  M'Biiide  appointed  secretary: 
The  following  preamble  and  resolutions 
were  offered  by  P.  G.  Young  and 
unanimously  adopted. 

Whereas  the  Medical  Faculty  and 
those  who  are  svirayed  by  their  influ- 
ence, appear  to  have  combined  their  ef- 
forts, to  destroy  the  Thomsonian  prac- 
tice, and  by  falsehood  and  misrepre- 
sentation, deceiving  many  ;  we  feel  a 
deep  interest  for  the  Welfkre  of  man- 
kind,— we  lament  the  deplorable  igno- 
rance of  many  who  oppose  their  own 
dearest  earthiy  interests,  and  manifest 
a  willingness  to  support  the  mineral 
practice,  which  has  been  such  a  fruit- 
ful source  of  human  misery.  From  a 
broad  view  of  the  whole  subject,  we 
have  adopted  the  following  resolutions. 

Resolved, 

1st.  That  this  society  heartily  ap- 
prove of  the  Thomsonian  system  of  me- 
dical practice,  and  feel  ourselves  bound 
from  a  convincing  apprehension  of  in- 
cumbent duty,  to  make  every  laudable 
effort  for  the  promotion  and  extension  ] 
thereof. 

Resolved, 

2d.  That  this  society  will  jEealous^ 
ly  co-operate  with  that  numerous 
and  respectable  class  of  citizens,  who 
are  cndeavouri  g  to  diffuse  antiong 
all  grades  of  civil  society,  the  inval- 
uble  discoveries  of  the  venerable 
founder  of  the  botanic  institution  in 
these  United  States. 

Resolve  i, 

3d.  That  we  will  endeavour  to 
correct  and  refute  the  numerous  false- 
hoods put  in  circulation  by  interest- 
ed and  designing  men,  and  to  sustain  | 
the  merited  reputation  of  the  botanic 
system,  against  the  evil  machinations 
of  malignant,  disengenuous  persecu- 
tors. 

Resolved, 

4th.  That  agreeably  to  the  proyi- 

ftions  of  the  constitution  of  the  socie- 

tyw^we  are  set  for  a  defence  against 

Annotation  and  corruption  of  every 

kind.    Wn  ihertfori  will/  discounter 


nance  the  confounding  and  amalga* 
mating  the  mineral  and  botanical  sys- 
tems. We  consider  those  who  are 
guilty  of  such  practices,  as  forfeitin«» 
their  cl  »ims  to  membership  in  the 
friendly  botanical  society. 

Resolved,  5th.  That  the  system 
has  more  to  fear  from  the  abuses  of 
those  who  would  confound  and  mix 
.  the  old  and  new  practice,  than  from 
the  hostility  of  open  and  avowed  en;;, 
raies. 

Resolved,  6tb-  That  it  is  incum* 
bent  on  this  society  to  manifest,  on 
all  occasions,  the  deep  interest  Ihey 
feel  for  the  welfare  of  mankind,  by 
their  efforts  to  diffuse  the  knowledge 
of  the  Thomsonian  system  of  medical 
practice,  so  far  as  a  due  regard  to 
the  rights  of  the  author  may  justify, 
and  to  prove  themselves  the  friends 
of  humanity,  and  the  determined  ad- 
vocates of  truth. 

Resolved,  7th.  That  Dr.  P.  G. 
Young,  be  and  he  is  hereby  appolv^iX- 
ed  a  delegate  to  represent  this  brancV 
of  the  botanic  society  in  the  Unite 
States  Thomsonian  botanical  convex 
tion,  to  be  holden  at  Columbus,  aiati 
of  Ohio,  Dec.  17fh  1832. 

The  following  communication  was 
then  lead  and  ordered  to  be  pu  bf ish* 
ed  with  the  minutes  of  the  proceedto^ 
of  the  convention. 

Saugatuck,Con.  Dec.  7,  1832. 
To  the    respectable  Convention  of 
Thomsonian  Botanists,  to  be  holden  ia 
Columbus,  Ohio,  on  the  f7th  inst. 

Gentlemen: 

We  the  undersigned,  a  Committee 
on  the  part  of  the  Fairfield  Gountr 
Thomsonian  Botanic  Society,  appoini^i 
to  correspond  with  your  respected  body* 
beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  reprt- 
sentation  of  the  prosperity  of  our  com- 
mon cause  in  this  section  of  the  coca* 
try. 

We  trust,  gentlemen,' that  it  will  be 
gratifying  to  you  to  hear  that  a  Colony 
of  Tbomsonians  are  planted  in  thi« 
boasted  land  of  "steady  habits'* — xJbxt 
it  ia  becoming  firmly  rooted — its  branch^ 
es  expanding,  indicative  of  a  riebi  s^Ia^* 
tary  tad  abundant  banrest. 
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A  Society  has  recently  been  formed  in 
this  viUagc,  and  although  our  number 
issmiH,  yet  the  respectability  and  zeal 
of  its  members,  give  a  tone  to  the  cause 
which  much  disturbs  the  quietude  of 
the  medica  scientific. 

It  would  be  gratifying  to  this  com- 
mittee, were  thay  in  possession  of  any 
new  or  useful  discovery  of  sufficient 
importance  to  communicate  to  your  in- 
telligent body,  but  as  yet,  we  are  just 
merging  from  the  sombre  clouds  of  med- 
ical delirium  and  credulity,,  which  has 
60  long  enveloped  the  human  mind,  to 
the  waste  of  life,  property  and  health; 
nor  have  we  presumed,  or  found  occa- 
sion to  trivel  out  of  the  plain  and  faith- 
fully trodden  path  ot  our  worthy  and 
respected  preceptor- Snmuel  Thomson, 
having  fi)und  in  his  ^'Materia  Medica" 
an  nntidote  for  every  milady  where  the 
application  of  icip.ntlfic  ignorance  or 
presumptuous  experiments  has  not  des- 
troyed the  coustitntion,  and  marred  the 
machinery  of  nature  with  its  mineral 
and  deadly  poisons. 

A  Thomsonian  Botanic  Physician  has^ 
been  in  practice  in  this  village  for  the 
last  six  months — \nd  notwithstanding 
the  tide  of  opposition  and  persecution 
he  has  received  from  the  hinds  and 
tongues  of  the  Faculty  and  their  coad- 
jutors, by  unwearied  exertions  to  pre- 
judice the  people,  he  has  succeeded  in 
introducing,  and  successfully  testing  the 
system  in  more  than  fifty  respectable 
families  in  this  vicinity,  of  which  more 
tha^Q  tivo  hundred  individuals  have  telt 
the  salutary  and  renovating  effects  of 
Thomson's  prescriptions,-andar3  ready 
to  bear  testimony  from- person  il  experi- 
ence of  the  superior  advantages  of  the 
**quackery  system'^  o^  medicine  over  all 
others  in  use  at  the  present  day  by  those 
who  claim  the  appellation  of  "aciV/i/(/ic." 

Should  your  respected  body,  in  your 
researches  make  any  new  and  useful  dis- 
coveries which  may  be  of  service  to  us,, 
we  should  feel  grateful  for  such  commu- 
nications and  disclosures  as  you  will 
please  to  give  us. 

That  your  delibarations  may  result 
in  ameliorating  the  condition  of  suffer- 
ing humanity,  is  the  fervent  desire  of 
the  subscribing  committee* 
DAN»L  BARNUM,  Jr.         )  ^. 
STEPHENTREADWELL,S  ^"• 
flyiiVESTEa  STEVENS.  >  ^^"* 


The  subjoined  communication  made 
by  a  member  of  the  society,  dated, 
South  Carolim,  Nov.  22,  1882,  in. 
tended  for  the  Recorder,  wasprcsent- 
ed  by  the  Editors,  and  when  read,  waa 
ordered  t  >  be  entered  on  the  record 
of  conventional  proceedings  for  pub* 
lication. 

To  THE  EdIT>)R8  of  THE  RECORDni. 

Gemtlexe?^:   Your  paper  is  rea<l 
with  much  pleasure  by  every  geflu* 
ine  Thomsonian.     It  cannot  fail  to* 
do  much  for  the  advancement  of  the 
system,  and   gladden  the  hearts  of 
thousands  by  spreading  the  gl  id  ti- 
dings of  his  invaluab e  discoveries: 
But  the  Medical  Faculty  of  this  state, 
are  so  powerfully    braced   by  the 
strong  arm  of  the  law,  that  it  will  be- 
a  hard  labor  to  stay   their  course. 
Happy  for  society,  there  are- many 
good  and   high  y  respectable  men, 
who  gladly  receive  the  new  system 
of  practice,  for  themselves  and  fami* 
lies.     Whatever  may  be  the  condi- 
tion of  other  sections  of  the  state,  in 
Union  and  Newberry  districts,  the 
preceding  observations    stand    con*^ 
firmed. — ^The  system  gains  ground, 
though  the  progress  is  slow,  compar* 
ed  w.th  our  desires. 

There  are-  many  honest  enquirers 
after  truth,  M'ha  begin  to  question  the 
doctrine  of  transubstantiation :    They 
do  not  understand  how  the  most  dead- 
ly poisons  can  be-  changed  into  good 
medicine,  by  the  skilful  administra- 
rio:i,  or  mysterious  technicalities  of 
the  regular  faculty.    They  do  not 
understand  by  what  slight  of  hand,  a 
medicine  can  be  made  to  cure  a  sick 
man,  that  would  kill    a  well  one* 
Tiiey  c«nnot  see  the  propriety  of  a 
physician's  taking  the  same  method 
to  cure  a  sick  patient,  that  the  butch* 
er  uses  to  kill  an  ox.  They  cannot 
reconcile  it  with  common  sense,  that 
the  learned  doctor  should  give  pre* 
cisely  the  same  medicine  to  cure  a 
feveri  that  he  gives  to  rftts  to  lili 
thein. 
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These  high  toned  mysteries  are 
examined  with  intense  interest  by 
many  good  men  in  this  state.  The 
gcales  are  dropping  from  their  eyes  ! 
Behold  the  mystical  craft,  when 
stripped  and  exposed  to  popular  scru- 
tiny,  what  are  they  ?  They  are  a  le- 
galised imposition  on  the  public,  got 
up  for  the  purpose  of  affording  a  pro- 
iitable  employment  for  a.  class  of 
men,  whose  defective  intellectual  en- 
dowments, would  scarcely  qualify 
them  for  merchants,  farmers  or  me- 
chanics. This  is  true  in  many  in- 
ftances. 

The  Medical  Law  of  South  Ca- 
rolina,  enacts,  "That  all  bonds,  notes, 
or  accounts,  for  the  practice  of  me- 
dicine," (by  any  one  except  a  licen- 
sed physician,)  "are  null  and  void," 
and  that  if  any  person,  other  than  a 
liscensed  physician,  shall  receive  a 
fee  for  the  practice  of  medicine,  he 
•hall  be  liable  to  a  fine  and  imprison- 
ment for  so  doing.  It  would  S(jem 
'that  the  honorable  Legislature  had 
their  eye  fixed  on  the  fee  or  rcwardy 
00  as  to  make  it  safe  to  the  faculty, 
rather  than  the  welfare  of  mankind. 
Black  and  white  are  liberated  from 
all  restraint — ^thcy  may  jpraclice  mc-  I 
dicinc.— If  Samson  like,  they  slay  by 
thousands,  no  hirm  is  feared;  but  the 
moment  they  dare  to  ha.ndlo  the  frc^ 
•ious  metaly  they  offend  thc^  protected 
medical  craft,  and  are  liabJc  lo  be 
punished  accordingly. 

From  the  first  settlement  of  SotUh 
Carolina,  down  to  the  year  1816,  the 
people  did  very  well,  without  any 
special  law  for  the  protection  of  the 
aiedical  craft.  As  soon  as  the  news 
of  Thomson's  system  of  practice 
reached  the  ears  of  the  faculty,  they 
considered  their  craft  to  be  in  imincnt 
danger.  Thomson's  first  patent  was 
obtained  in  1814.  About  tw )  years 
•fter,  tha  faculty  here  succeeded  'n 

fitting  a  lav^  for  their  protection ; 
ut,  "Irujh  is  mighty  and  must  pre- 
rail."  Thomson's  aystem  is  widely 
spr«adii^  and  bid*  fair,  eventually. 


to  root  out  the  practice  of  using  min- 
eral poisons  for  medicine.     It  must 
be    utterly    abolished.     All   that    I 
have  any  knowjedge  of,   who  haY« 
used   Thomson's  medicines,  and  ex- 
perienced its  beneiicia!  effects,  have 
given  it   a  very  decided  prefereuve. 
All   the   various    forms   of  disease> 
whetlier  under  the  character  of  fever, 
or  other  complaints  incident  to   the 
country,  have  speedily  given  way  to 
the  salutary  powers  of  Thomson's  re- 
medies, when  'timely  application  has 
been  made.     In  fever  and  all  accute 
complaints,  the  cause  has  generally 
been  removed,  in  from  two  to  four 
days,  and  frequently  in  a  much  short- 
er time.     In  old  chronic  affections, 
which  have   often   been    occasioned 
by  the  mercurial  and  other  poisons. 
that  have    been  administered   by  the 
facnhy,   we  have  found  disease   far 
more  di.  cult  to  remove:  ]]ut  their 
fl'^ep  SL-atcJ,  long  established,  arti/i- 
cial  complaints  have  been  conipcWa^ 
to  yield  to  the   mighty  prowess    of 
Lobelia,  Steam,  Cayenne  and  Ao.  6, 
to  the  extreme  mortilicalion  of  an  in- 
terested,    privileged    opposition.       i 
have  often   been  constnu'iK'd  to    be- 
lieve  that  there  are  some  ol* the  mis- 
tical dealers  in  mineral  {)oisons,  who 
had  rather  tlk3  people   should  die  •/ 
disease,  than,  that  they  should   have 
it  removed   and   be   restored  by  tlic 
Thomsohian  remedies.      We  would 
fondly  hope  that  our  sentiment  is  too 
censorious,    but   their    couduct    has 
been  too  strongly  marked  in  some  in- 
stances to  admit  a  doubt  to  rise. 

Should  a  Steam  Doctor  chance  tc 
lose  a  patient,  whom  tiiey  have  given, 
over  arid  pronounced  incurable;  then, 
they  and  their  dupes  would  raise  .'inii 
circulate  the  repurt,  UniX  the  palienl 
was  killed  by  him — tliat  iic  was  steam- 
ed to  death,  or,  poisoned  with  lobelia,, 
or  cayenne.  Occasionally,  in  their 
great  zeal,  they  will  report  peopla  t» 
be  dead,  who  havo  actually  recover* 
ed,  and  who  iiave  been  abroad  attend, 
ing  ta  their  baiiutsa,  ^^^  ^^^^  "wva^ 
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slanderous  persecutors  have  been 
spreading  the  news  of  their  death  and 
burial. 

In  these  cases  of  emergency  we 
roust  excuso  thenj,  for  there  is  in 
these  extreme  cases,  no  other  alter- 
native, but  to  own  the  truth,  or  make 
lies  their  refuge. 

In  some  places  it  is  nothing  uncom* 
mon  ibr  the  regular  mineral  craft,  to 
call  to  see  the  steamer's  patients, — 
They  will  begin  with  a  sanctified 
countenance,  to  pity  their  case  and 
advise  them,  or  their  friends,  to  quit 
the  simple  vegetable  medicines  of  the 
country,  and  to  take  the  pure  mineral 
poisons  of  the  shops,  and  from  a  skil- 
ful hand,  and  sometimes,  even  to  en- 
sure a  speedy  recovery.  I  have 
heard  of  some  who  weite  so  very  zeal, 
ous,  that  they  would  stop  the  messen- 
gor,  when  going  for  the  steam  doctor, 
telling  him,  falsely,  that  he  was  not 
at  home; — tendering  their  services 
and  directions  how  to  proceed.  There 
are  some  who  make  it  their  business 
to  vilify  and  abuse  the  Thomsonian 
practice,  who  at  the  same  time,  make 
jse  of  his  medicine,  in  a  secret  way  ; 
that  is,  as  far  as  they  know  it,  and 
with  good  success.  The  grand  ob- 
ject of  some  of  the  faculty  appears  to  j 
be,  to  get  hold  of  the  system,  to  the 
injury  of  Thomsonians:  but,  the 
safety  of  society  requires  an  unmixed 
practice.  Dealers  in  mysteries  and 
minerals,  should  not  have  any  thing 
to  do  with  it.  If  they  have  the  me- 
dicine in  possession,  and  attempt  to 
use  it,  they  are  so  attached  to  their 
learned  superstitions,  so  profoundly 
igDorant  of  the  nature  of  disease  and 
appropriate  means  of  removal  or  the 
restoration  of  the  patient,  that  it  is 
perilous  to  employ  them..  They  arc 
prone  to  mix  their  mineral  poisons 
\ifcith  the  raedieine  they  administer, 
which  is  oertainly  a  dangerous  expe. 
riment. 

There  are  some  of  the  faculty  who 
appear  honestly  and  earnestly  to  be 
Peking  for  the  truth.    It  is  no9«  te- 


hously  to  be  hoped  that  the  pur& 
light  of  the  Thomsonian  system  may 
shine  to  every  human  being,  capable 
of^  appreciating  its  excellencies,  and 
enjoying  its  practical  advantages. 

I  know  of  a  case  of  violent  asthma, 
which  was  attended  by  a  patent  doc* 
tor,  and  immediate  relief  was  giv^i 
but  by  exposure  the  patient  relapsed; 
one  of  the  crafty  faculty  was  called 
in.  The  ease  Was  treated  by  him 
two  or  three  weeks,  and  was  saliva- 
ted, and  death  ensued. 

Some  cases  of  fever  have  -been  at- 
tended  by  the  mineral  practitionore 
for  eight  or  ten  weeks,  when  de&th 
put  an  end  to  their  offerings,  litany 
of  these,  if  they  had  been  abandon- 
ed to  the  course  and  operations  of  na- 
ture,  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  (hey 
would  have  recovered. 

I  know  of  a  family,  several  of  whom 
were  down  with  fever,  all  affected 
alike,  the  mineral  doctors  were  called 
in,  attended  closely  with  medicine, 
except  one,  who  utterly  refused  to 
take  a  particle.      lie  recovered  first, 
and  retained  much  the  best  constitu- 
tion.    So  the  practice  proceeds  in  S. 
Carolina,   where   the   faculty    have 
sought,  and  by  sonio  strange  facvl- 
Tr,.=/;:Q  obtained  protection  from  the 
strong  arm  of  tiic  law.     From  such 
di  f acidly y  "Crood  Lord  deliver  us!!!" 
The  following  communication  iVom 
Washington    township,  Montijo.nery 
county,  dated  December  10th,  1832, 
signed  "Jacob  Muiford,"  was  receiv- 
ed by  the  hand  of  Dr.  W.  Thomson, 
to  whom  it  wa3  first  directed: 

"Near  twt)  years  ago  1  purchased 
a  right.  I  knew  of  only  two  persons 
in  the  township  in  favor  of  the  Thorn- 
sonian  system.  After  some  months* 
mature  reflection,  and  some  practice 
in  my  own  family,  I  was  called  to  at- 
tend a  sick  person,  more  out  of  curi- 
osity in  the  patient  than  from  any 
confidence  in  my  medicine  or  skil"; 
but  to  the  astonishment  of  many,  the 
patient  was  cared  hx  a  few  days. 
This  eircumstance  excited  \Vt  tW 
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tenlion  of  others.  In  less  than  a  year 
past,  notwitlistanding  formidable  op- 
position, I  have  been  called  \o  visit 
more  than  seventy  different  cases; 
among  these,  several  who  had  been 
given  over  by  the  mineral  doctors. 
The  opposition  is  now  fallirtg  like 
Dagon  before  the  Ark.  At  this  time 
the  vicinity  furnishes  more  than  a 
hundred  decided  friends  of  the  system 
to  defend  the  cause.  I  have  had  ca- 
ses of  fever  of  tarious  types;  bilious, 
inflammatory,  scarlet,  &;c.  I  have 
been  almost  universally  successful. 
The  influence  of  this  system  is  going 
forth  with  peculiar  brightness,  and 
the  utility  thereof  is  seen  as  an  ele- 
vated lamp  that  burneth  clearly.  If 
time  would  permit,  1  would  go  into  a 
far  more  particular  and  interesting 
detail  of  circumstances  attending  my 
short  practice.  At  present,  I  must 
desist,  hoping  the  unparalleled  bene- 
fits  of  the  system  may  be  realized  by 
all  who  may  be  under  the  necessity 
of  calling  for  a  physician. 

Respectfully  yours,  in  the  best  of 
bonds, 

JACOB  MULFORD.'* 

The  preceding  letter  having  been 
read,  and  some  interesting  remarks 
made  by  Dr.  Wilson  Thomson,  rela- 
live  to  the  contents,  and  th«  state  of 
the  system  in  general,  in  the  cxten- 
«ive  range  of  his  acquaintance,  the 
letter  was  ordered  to  be  printed  with 
the  minutes. 

The  following  communication  from 
Mercer  county,  Kentucky,  was  hand- 
ed  in  by  Dr.  James  M.  Davies,  the 
delegate  from  the  Branch  Society  in 
that  place: 

"Until  1829,  Dr.  Thomson's  sys- 
tem  was  unknown  here.  In  that  year 
I  had  the  honor  to  introduce  it  to  pub- 
lic notice  in  Franklin  and  Anderson 
counties.  For  some  time  I  faced  the 
storm  of  calumny  and  abuse,  and 
stemmed  the  angry  swelling  tide  of 
persecution  alone.  I  was  an  objectof 
tktt  scorn  cuui  contempt  of  many,  and 


of  the  comniisseration  and  humane 
sympathies  of  some.  Even  my  per- 
sonal friends  seemed  to  look  on  witfr 
fearful  apprehensions,  and  trembling 
anticipations,  of  the  final  result. 

Being  rooted  and  grounded  in  the 
Thomsonian  faith,  I  stood  firm  and 
unawed  by  the  fury  of  the  raging 
winds,  and  bore  with  all  the  calmness 
I  could  command,  the  merciless  pelt- 
jngs  of  the  pitiless  storm.  Like  the 
stern  oak  of  the  forest,  whose  leave* 
have  been  shaken  by  a  violent  torna- 
do, but  whose  root  is  unmoved,  so 
stands  the  cause  at  this  day.  It  has 
been  patronized  and  extended  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  state. 

There  are  now  fourteen  about  to 
associate  as  a  branch  of  the  Friendly 
Botanic  Society  of  the  United  Slates; 
they  solicit  its  patronage,  and  expect 
a  considerable  accession  of  numbers. 
My  personal  eflforts  have  been  direct- 
ed to  the  establishment  of  the  re^uta- 
tion  of  the  practice,  more  by  pracU- 
cal  demonstrations  than  otherwise. 
I  deem  it  expedient  to  make  a  more 
determined  effort  to  make  a  more  ex- 
tensive diffusion  of  the  knowledge  of 
the  system.     It  is  capable  of  sustain- 
ing  itself  under  the  most  unfavorable 
circumstances.     I  have  known  it  to 
prevail  over  the  combined  powers  of 
tiic  prejudices  of  the  patients,  their 
friends,  the  physician  and  the  disease 
which  had  bid  defiance  to  their  skill. 

While  some  are  so  ungrateful  as  to 
striv*  to  filch  from  Thomson  the  meed 
of  deserved  praise,  that  they  may 
enrich  themselves  by  his  discoveries, 
I  feel  it  my  duty  and  a  distinguished 
favor  to  sustain  the  cause,  as  one  of 
heaven's  richest  boons  to  man.  I  feel 
devoted  to  advance  the  interests  of 
humanity,  and  to  transmit  the  know- 
ledge of  his  name  and  of  his  system 
to  the  latest  posterity,  as  I  most  sin- 
cerely esteem  him  one  of  the  greatest 
benefactors  of  the  human  family." 
I  A.  MAGILL, 
Sec'y*  of  the  Board. 
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The  preceding  communication  be- 
ing received  with  approbation,  was 
directed  to  le  entered  on  the  records 
for  publication  with  the  minutes. 

A  communication  was  received 
from  Mr.  Charles  Olcott,  Esq. 
Brunswick,  Medina  county,  Ohio,  da- 
ted December  7th,  1832. 

Which  being  read,  oq  motion, 
"Resolved,  That  however  highly 
this  convention  appreciate  the.  acqui- 
sition of  all  useful  scientific  know- 
ledge,  they  are  not  prepared  or  dis- 
posed to  patronize  medical  colleges 
and  universities,  or  any  speculative 
schemes,  relating  to  medical  science. 
Their  principal  concern  is  to  promote 
and  encourage  such  medical  know- 
ledge as  concerns  every  family  liable 
to  disease,  and  such  as  by  due  exer- 
tion they  may  all  acquire  in  a  great- 
er or  less  degree,  without  soliciting 
subscriptions  and  donations  to  prepare 
the  way  for  advancing  monopolizing 
schemes,  and  cast  back  society  into 
that  medical  vassalage  from  which 
they  are  now  beginning  to  seek  for 
full  emancipation." 
A  communication  was  received  from 
Petersburg,  Virginia,  dated  Novem- 
ber 29th,  1832;  which  being  read, 
the  following  extract  was  ordered  to 
be  printed  with  the  minutes: 

"I  am  happy  to  assure  you  that  I 
can  safely  say,  that  no  failure  has  ta- 
ken place  in  my  practice  where  there 
has  been  life  enough  to  build  upon. 
I  have  had  some  cases  of  almost  eve- 
ry form  of  disease  which  our  country 
is  subject  to.  I  have  not  lost  one.  1 
have  had  but  one  case  of  the  cholera; 
that  was  of  the  worst  type.  The  pa- 
tient was  entirely  pulseless,  cold  as 
death  in  all  his  extremities  to  his  bo- 
dy.  Cramp  and  spasm  seized  him — 
he  was  universally  affected.  I  re- 
lieved hira  in  two  hours  from  every 
kind  of  pain  and  sickness — in  four 
hours  he  was  able  to  be  up  at  the 
table  and  ate  quite  heartily.  The 
third  day  lie  emnmenctd  labor,  and 


has  not  been  sick  since.  I  have  had 
many  cases  of  the  scarlet  fever,  and 
have  not  lost  one.  Our  regular  M. 
D.  has  lost  five  out  of  six,  as  near  as 
I  can  ascertain  the  facts  in  the  case. 
So  much  for  learned  quackery.  Our 
M.  D.  I  understand  intends  to  memo- 
rialize our  Legislature  this  w'.nter,  in 
order  to  put  down  the  Thomsonian 
system  of  bedicine. 

I  will  not  close  this  letter  until  I 
give  you  some  account  of  the  success 
which  the  Thonisonian  system  has 
met  with  in  Richmond,  Virginia.  Dr. 
Curtis  writes  me  that  he  had  108  ca- 
ses of  cholera  in  that  city:  Some  of 
those  were  of  the  very  worst  ^ype. 
Many  were  without  any  sensible  puls- 
ation at  the  wrist,  but  he  lost  not  one. 
In  some  of  these  cases  we  understand 
that  one  of  the  learned  doctors  wit- 
nessed  the  operation  of  the  medicine, 
and  became  an^advocate  for  the  sys- 
tern. 

I  must  enquire,  is  there  no  way  by 
which  the  regular  faculty  can  obtain 
the  books  and  be  instructed  in  the 
Thomsonian  system?  Dr.  Thomson 
appointed  mo  his  agent  last  May,  and 
forbid  that  the  regular  doctors  or  their 
students  should  be  privileged  in  that 
way.  The  question  is  simply  this: 
What  would  be  the  Doctors'  course, 
where  gentlemen  would  give  ample 
pledge  and  security  to  abandon  their 
former  practice — ^and  what  would  bo 
the  charge  for  admission? 

Most  respectfully  submitted  by 
TRIPLETT  T.  ESTESS, 
Agent  for  Dr.  Thomson,  Va. 

After  the  preceding  communica- 
tion was  read,  Dr.  Thomson  rose  and 
observed,  that  for  a  long  time  he  had 
regarded  the  regular  faculty  with  a 
jealous  eye,  and  not  without  the  most 
cogent  reasons.  They  have  been 
hostile  to  an  alarming  extent — their 
persecutions  have  been  as  extrava. 
gant,  and  perfectly  in  character  with 
ialeo  witcbcraftf  and  commenced  in 
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the  same  region,  and  had  beeA  con- 
ducted ia  the  same  deluded  blood- 
thirtty  spirit.      This   would  appear 
plain,  he  said,  beyond  contradiction, 
to  all  who  were  acquainted  with  the 
facts.    The  disgraceful  criminality  of 
their  conduct  towards  himself  person- 
ally, was  a  deep  blot  on  the  present 
generation,  which  the  faithful  pen  of 
'fiie  historian  cannot  erase  from  the 
page  of  his  future  recollections:  But, 
said  the  Doctor,  so  many  worthy  and 
■  learned  men  have  ktely   embraced 
the  system  of  medical  practice  I  have 
divulged,  have  become  such  active 
and  successful  supporters,  and  consti- 
tute  such  high  &  honorable  exceptions 
to  the  REGULAR  Opposition,  as  1  may 
properly  call  it,  that  I  have  come  to 
the  conclusion,  that  when  my  Agen*^ 
are  fully  convinced  of  the  integrity 
and  correct  moral  principle  of  any  of 
the  faculty,  who  may  wish  to  engage 
io  the  botanic  practice,  if  they  will 
^iye  a  satisfactory  pledge  in  writing, 
attested  by  competent  witnesses,  that 
they  will  abandon  the  use  of  mercu- 
ry, antimony,  lead,  nitre,  arsenic,  or 
any  mineral   preparations,   or   opi- 
um, as   remedies  for  disease,  or  the 
use  of  blistering   and  blood-letting, 
and  adhere  strictly  to  the  Thomsoni- 
an  prescriptions  and  botanical  reme- 
dies exclusively,  tnat  to  sorve   the 
cause  of  humanity  they  shall  have 
the  sama  privilege  as  others  of  their 
fellow  citizens.     In  all  cases  of  doubt 
bond  security  might  reasonably  be 
required. 

On  hearing  tha  Doctor's  statement, 
it  was 

R<3solved,  That  they  acquiesce  in 
both  the  letter  and  spirit  with  the  in  - 
^tractions  suggested  by  Dr.  Thomson 
whereby  to  regulate  the  conduct  of 
his  agents,  and  ordered  the  whole 
statement  to  be  en^  :ed  on  the  records 
of  the  convention  and  published  with 
the  minutes. 

A  communication  was  received 
from  Kavenna,  Portage  county,  un- 
der ifato  of  Nov.  f5th,  1832;  ufgnod 


Lyman  JSturdevant.  Among  other 
interesting  matter.  Dr.  Sturdevani 
suggests  the  idea,  attd  wishes  to  call 
the  attention  of  the '  society  to  a  due 
consideration  of  the  propriety  and  im- 
portance of  establishing  a  botanic  in- 
firmary at  somie  suitable  point  in  th« 
western  country.  The  above  com- 
munication being  read,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  convention  art 
fully  apprised  of  the  utility  of  such 
institutions,  as  has  been  derponstrated 
in  some  of  the  eastern  cities.     The> 
recommen  \  that  persons  disposed  an': 
who  have  sufficient  disposable  funJs 
a^  command,  should  begin  to  stir  up 
their  minds  to  the  contemplation  q{ 
the  subject,  that*  so  soon  as  time  and 
circumstances  shall  sufficiently  de- 
velope  the  most  appropriate   course 
and  most  suitable  location,  they  lose 
no  time  in  carrying  so  laudable  and 
interesting  a  design  into   full  execu- 
tion. 

A   communication   was   receWtd 
from  the  botanic   Society,   Rullaivl, 
Meigs  county,  under  dateof  Dec.  Ut, 
1832. 

"Dr.  Thomson's  system  of  prac- 
tice," say  they,  was   introduced    into 
this  place,  in  the  month  of  August 
1830,  by  Jesse  VV.  Stephens,  of  Ruj.' 
land,  who  at  that  time  was  much  ©n- 
fibsed  as  relates  to  th  tt  system  of  prac- 
tice, by  oil  friends  and   relations;  at 
present,  the  scene  is  changed;  adher- 
ents in  this  placb  are  numerous,   Dr, 
Stephens  was  appoint  .d  the  delegate 
fo  represent  that  branch  in  the  con- 
vention.     The  communication   wa« 
signed, 

B.   RICHARDSON,  Pw'L 
JESSE  W.  STEPHENS,  Sec'y. 

The  preceding  was  ordered  to   be 
printed  with  the  minutes. 

The  following  communication  made 
to  the  editor  of  the  Thomsonian  Re- 
corder, for  the  information  of  the  con- 
vention, was  handed  in  and  ordered  to 
be  read.  The  letter  bears  dale 
Nov.  12th,1832»  written  from  Winn*- 
borough,  S.  Carolina. 
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*•  Gentlemen,  perhaps  it  may  be 
grutifyin^  to  you,  to  hear  something 
of  the  progress  in  Chester  District, 
state  of  South  Carolina.  It  is  said  the 
steann  doctors  aiTe  killing  eleven  out 
twolye  of  their  patients^  and  the  re- 
maining  twelfth  goesi  blind,  precisely 
two  years  and  a  day,  from  and  afler 
the  first  applieation  of ateam* 

In  Fairfield  District,  the  steamers 
made  a  great  noise  for  a  while,  but 
the  people  found  out  it  was  a  yankee 
trick,  and  have  abandoned  the  prac* 
tice»  and  employed  the  regulars  a- 
gaim. 

In  Lancaster,  there  are  10  of  the 
patent  doctoia  in  jail. — The  system 
has  blown  up  entirely. 

In  Kershaw,  they  have  roasted  sev- 
eral patients  and  have  made  a  gre^t 
deal  of  work  for  calomel. 

In  Chesterfield,  they  run  a  steam 
doctor  at  full  speed  out  of  the  district, 
and  threatened  him  with  a  thorough 
«calping  if  ever  he  brought  a  particle 
of  Lobelia  into  that  6ection  qf  coun. 
try  again. ' 

CirTlie  above  is  an  eztaact  from 
the  Dailt  SLikNG  Gasette;  pub- 
lished at  AnU'Truth^sMlle;  edited  by 
Dr.  Kim.  SrEAtfES — opposite  No,  0, 

JlfEBCURT   AlLEF. 

OiTNOW    FOB   rACT8.,4J0 

About  four  years  ago,  the  Thom- 
aonian  system  wa»  introduced  into 
Chester  District.  Forty  or  perhaps 
fifty,  purciiased  family  Rights,  Und 
have  used  the  medicine  in  their  fclm- 
ilies  ever  since,  when  it  was  needed. 
Their  persecutions  have  been  almost 
equal  to  what  befel  Dr.  Thomson 
himielf.  Amidst  all  these  trials  they 
hold  fast  to  the  system;  and  a  few  ad- 
ditional Rights  have  been  sold  there 
this  fall.  A  few  individuals  have 
been  Ucensed  to  practice  public- 
ly. Opponents  are  beginning  to 
tee(  sails,  and  lower  their  oolors. — 
Tbey  find  tliey  mast  arm  with 
more  deadly  weapons  than  their  base 
ealuoDoy,  or  they  will  never  be  able 
o  vanq  uisb  the  steam  dootOQk 


In  Fairfield  the,  Thomsonian  syin 
tem  was  introduced  about  two  yeara 
ago;  and  about  40  have  purchased 
family  Rights.  Those  who  have 
preferred  an  unfashionable  cure  for 
disease,  to  a  fashionable  death,  have 
not  been  disappointed  in  their  espee- 
tations  with  regard  to  its  oxcellen* 
cy. 

In  Lancaster  District,  a  few  Right* 
were  sold,  upwards  of  a  year  ago; 
but  owing  to  Howard's  irrevocable 
agency  being  revoked,  and  no  books 
for  sale  here  until  April  last,  there 
has  net  been  time  to  do  much  in  that 
District.  Al)Out  25  families  bare 
purchased  Rights.  A  board  w6a  es- 
tablished a  few  days  ago.  We  thought 
that  some  of  the  members  at  least 
were  as  respectable  as  Dr.  Frmch.^^ 

Indeed,  I  have  seldom  seen  an 
equal  number  of  gentlemen  together, 
on  any  occasion,  whom  I  thought  bet- 
ter calculated  than  the  Lancaster 
board  are  to  give  an  energetic  im- 
pulse to  the  Thomsonian  cause. 

In  Kershaw,  two  individuals  bought 
family  Rights  about  two  years  ago; 
but  not  bemg  furnished  with  medi- 
cine, nothing  was  done  to  give  the 
system  effect,  until  the  summer  pass- 
ed, when  between  25  and  30  Bigbta 
have  been  disposed  of  there. ,  The 
system  is  marching  onward.  Mr. 
Ferris  was  with  me  in  that  District;  I 
shall  refer  you  to  him  fgr  a  more  mi- 
nute and  specific  account  of  our  proe- 
pects. 

In  Chesterfield,  about  ten  Rigble 
have  been  sold.  It  is  not  more  than 
two  months  since  the  first  rights  were 
sold  there.  I  had  an  excellent  op* 
pertunity  of  testing  the  eficacy  of  the 
system  of  practice  in  a  (et\&T  case.*— 
One  course  of  medicine  removed  the 
complaint. — Several  intelligent,  re- 
spectable citizens  were  present,  wit* 
nessed  the  operation  of  the  medicine, 
were  fully  satisfied,  purchased  Rights 
and  went  home  determined  to  be  Ibeir 
own  physicians  in  future. 

la  Darlington,  a  numt^r  ^f  Ritfkta 
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have  been  recently  s6ld,  and  more 
books  are  wanting. 

In  Sumpter,  I  think  about  eight 
own  Rights;  they  are  some  of  as  re- 
spectable citizens  as  there  are  in  the 
District.  *  We  have  tried  the  system 
on  the  varied  forms  of  fever  in  South 
Carolina,  and  are  well  satisfied  of  its 
efficacy.  We  have  to  oppose  ignore 
ance  and  interest,  and  the  pride  and 
prejudice  of  all  those  that  fatten  on 
mystery  and  the  credulity  of  the  mul- 
titude. We  aro,  determined  to  use 
those  medicines  in  our  families,  that 
we  find  will  act  most  in  harmony  with 
the  principles  of  life,  and  have  noth- 
ing in  them  tending  to  death.  For 
the  mors  satisfactory  information  of* 
the  friends  of  the  system,  I  would  just 
remark  that  I  have  sold  about  120 
Rights  since  the  first  of  April  last. 
Yours, 

with  respectful  consideration, 
Wm.  CARLISLE. 
The  preceding  letter  from  Wm. 
Carlisle,  was  heard  with  profound 
and  respectful  attention.  After  a 
few  desultory  complimentary  remarks 
on  the  acumen  of  the  author's  satire, 
and  expressions  of  congratulation  for 
their  botanical  friends  in  that  region, 
it  was  directed  to  be  placed  on  the 
minutes  for  publication. 

The  followiDg  communication  was 
received  from  Chester  county  Pa.  dated 

Nov.  29th,  1832. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Thomsonians  in 
said   county,  assembled  agreeably  to 
public  notice,  it  was 

Rtaohtd^  That  Richard  Barnard, 
Wm.  Gawthrop,  and  Wm.  Johnson  be  a 
committee  to  addn^ss  a  letter  in  the 
name  of  the  meeting,  to  the  United 
States  Botanic  Convention,  which  is  to 
assemble  at  Columbus  Ohio,  on  the 
third  Monday  of  December  next. 

Betolved,  That  should  thiscommittee 
receive  the  proceedings  of  the  Conven- 
tion, that  they  are  hereby  requested  to 
aubmit  the  same  to  this  branch  society 
without  delay. 
BigMd,    WM*  JOHNSON,  8ecy. 


TO   THE   UNITED   STATES   BOTANIO 
CONVENTION. 

Fellow  citizens:  We  will  not  troubl<5 
yovi  with  a  long  letter.    We  are  in  gen- 
eral but  young  members  of  the  society, 
and  have  had  but  little  experience  ira 
the  Thomsonian  system  of  medicine. 
But  little  as  we  know  in  relation  to  it, 
I  and  little  as  we  have  seen  of  its  benefi- 
cial effects  upon  the  sick;  yet  we  have 
known  and  seen  a  sufficiency  to  con* 
vince  us  that  heretofore  we  have  been 
grossly  blinded  and   most  egregiously 
imposed  upon  by  learned  quackery.  We 
have  indeed  seen  those  who  w^ere  crip- 
pled with  rheumatism^  cured  in  a  few 
days — we    have  seen    others   afSicted 
with  quinsy  and  many  other  complaints, 
restored  to  health  and  comfort  in  a  fetr 
hours.    We  have  seen  one  case  of  cho- 
lera and  hoard  of  others,  where  relief 
was  obtained  and  a  cure  effected  in  a 
short  time,  sometimes  in  a  few  minutes, 
by  Thomsonian  medicines.     In  short, 
we  have  never  administered  the  medi- 
cine, or  seen  it  administered,  witliout 
witnessing  the  most    satisfactory  and 
beneficial  results;  hence  we  haveiko  wa.-^ 
vering opinion,  or  suspicious  faith  reft- 
pectingit,  but  wo  feel  the  fullest  confi- 
dence that  where  it  is    administerec 
according  to  the  rule  laid  down  in  tht 
"Acto  Guide  to  Health,"  It  v9 ill  effecli 
cure  where  a  cure  is  possible.     As  the 
convention  will  probably  publish  their 
proceedings,  please  to  forward  thecn  to 
the  undersigned,  or  either  of  them. 
Respectfully,  yours,  &c. 

RICHARD  BARNARD. 
WILLIAM  GAWTHROP, 
WM.  JOHNSQIV. 

On  reading  the  above  it  was  directed 
to  be  placed  on  the  records  for  publica- 
cation. 

The  attention  of  the  Convention  was 
then  solicited  to  a  communication  that 
had  been  prepared  for  the  pages  of  the 
Recorder,  coming  from  Dr.  Thomsoii 
and  containing  a  development  of  the 
machinations,  evil  devices  and  misera- 
ble chicanery  of  the  speculating,  pecu- 
lating sciolists  that  have  hung  on  bis 
foot  steps,  and  haunted  the  peaceful 
sanctuary  of  his  retirement.  It  was  re- 
ceived with  uncommon  interest.  The 
communication  was  accompanied  witk 
an  host  of  important  documentiT  lai 
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vouchers  sustaining  several  of  the  raore 
important  items.    It  reads  as  follows: 

** Persecutions  and  ciuei  mockings,  and 
opposition  from  corrupt  minds  have  at- 
tended my  wholo  course  froni  the  time 
I  commenced  my  medical  discoveries  to 
the  present  moment. 

2.  Many  iten»  of  these  calamities 
have  been  published  to  the  world  in  the 
narrative  of  my  life. 

d.  I  have  suffered  innumerable  diffi- 
culties from  those  creatures  who  have 
styled  themselves  **The  Regular  Facul- 
ty/' 

4.  The  Regulars  haVe  always  been 
anxious  to  get  hold  of  my  discoveries, 
and  when  instructed,  ihey  have  turned 
about  and  reproached  mo  with  igno- 
rance»4hat  they  might  rise  into  consc- 
<}uenco  by  my  teaching,  without  any 
acknowledgement  of  the  gratitude  due 
to  their  benefactor.  * 

5«  Some  of  those  who^wantonly  con- 
demned me  and  my  whole  practice  as 
a  system  of  quackery,  have  by  some 
means  been  induced  to  read  my  publi- 
cations, and  adopted  my  system  with 
all  its  quackery,  and  have  become  quite 
successful  praciitioners.  It  is  seldom  I 
hear  a  distant  expression  of  gratitude 
from  any  such  source. 

6.  It  IS  seldom  that  such  creatures  are 
willing  to  give  me  any  credit — they  are 
often  using  my  system  without  being 
willing  to  make  an  explicit  acknowl- 
edgment. 

7.  Elias  Smith  pursued  such  a  coursf?, 
and  for  a  man  as  destitute  of  medical 
knowledge  as  he  was,  manifested  un- 
common assurance,  and  evinced  a  most 
astonishing  degree  of  ingratitude. 

8.  In  1818,  a  man  named  Whitlow 
went  to  England  and  set  up  steaming 
with  great  success,  in  treating  scrofula 
^.  To  rid  himself  of  the  (ulium  of 
Thomson's  steam  quackery,  he  employ- 
ed American  vegetables  to  make  what 
ho  called  a  Medicated  Vapor  Bath.  He 
sold  his  right  of  using  his  aparatus  to 
Dr.  Reynolds,  of  Boston,  at  a  great 
price.  To  him  the  people  flocked  and 
gave  each,  a  dollar,  to  be  steamed  with 
the  Medicated  Vapor — ^aoch  is  the  ma-, 
gic  of  a  name.  If  he  had  only  called  it 
steam,  it  would  have  been  the  essence  of 
quackeiy. 

9.  diiacksare  stealing  from  quacks; 
this  it  the  ngiqg  ^iril  of  tho  day. — 


Counterfeited  quackery  also  prevaih 
many  physicians  in  this  state  arc  adopt- 
ing my  romedies;  but  they  mix  them 
witii  so  many  pernicious  drugs  that  they 
seldom  stand  a  fair  chance  of  obtaining 
the  good  name  they  deserve. 

10.  That  my  system  is  gaining  ground 
is  evident  from  this  circumstance,  that 
most  of  the  apothecaries  of  note,  in  the 
United  States  keep  the  principal  part  of 
my.medicines  for  sale.  • 

11.  The  RcforniiBd  Colleges  of  New 
York  and  Worthington  Ohio,  have  built 
on  nie  as  a  foundation,  M'ith(»ut  being 
willing,  like  honest  men,  to  acknowl- 
edge that  Thomsonianism  is  the  reckon 
which  they  are  founded. 

12.  I  would  propose  to  take  away 
from  the  Kcformed  Colleges  every  arti- 
cle of  medicine,  and  every  prescription 
and  direction  given  by  lue,  and  what 
would  all  their  knowledge  in  medicine 
be  worth  I  Surely  not  one  cent! 

13.  Those  who  have  adopted  my  syi:- 
tem,  even  partially,  are  notoriously 
more  successful  than  before;  they  depend 
on  something  better  than  the  legs  of  the 
law — the  law  that  could  protect  them 
in  killing  their  patients  in  the  old  fash- 
ioned way,  by  lancet,  calomel,  and 
blister,  could  not  help  them  in  the  small- 
est  degree  in  the  understanding  and 
curing  disease. 

14.  The  ingratitude  of  which  1  have 
been  complaining,  is  nothing  to  be  com- 
pared to  the  ungrateful  conductor  some 
whom  I  had  received  as  bosom  friends^ 
and  treated  them  af!  such,  but  they 
proved  to  be  inveterate  enemies  and 
opposers,  all  with  a  view  to  make  gain 
for  themselves. 

ir)«  With  open  enemies  I  was  better 
prepared  to  contend,  but  the  secret  ene- 
mies who  feigned  to  appear  under  a 
mask  of  friendship  have  been  the  most 
unreasonable,  unmanageable  beings  I 
ever  had  to  deal  with. 

16.  To  see  persons  with  whom  I  have 
spent  days,  months,  and  even  years,  ta 
instruct  them  in  my  hard  earned  discov- 
eries, come  out  against  me,  pretending^ 
that  they  are  the  original  discoverers 
of  those  things  that  1  have  taught  them 
^^laiming  superiority  over  me — striv* 
ing  to  eclipse  the  glory  of  my  little  star 
that  they  saw  was  beginning  to  shine* 
18  in  my  opinion  a  work  too  ecaBdoloua 
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and  mean  to  pass  over  without  ^^me  no-  j 

17.  Among  these  are  two  pcrpons 
guilty  of  the  moat  intolerable  ingrati- 
tude— two  ef  thoje  persons  are  profess- 
ed teachers  of  morality  and  religion. 
SoBQO  of  these  opposers  I  shall  take  the 
liberty  to  name,  viz:  Blias  Smith,  Da- 
vid Rogers,  Hbrton  Howard  and  others. 

18.  TheBe  men  have  published  books 
in  which. they  pretend  to  have  made 
great  improvements  upon  my  Bysteok. 
They  have  used  theiir  utmost  endeavors 
to  supplant  me,  and  enrich  themselves 
upon  my  labors. 

19.  Of  Smith  and  Rogers  I  shaU  only 
•ay  that  their  ptiblications  are  too  con- 
temptible to  be  seriously  noticed  or  the 
present    occasion.      Horton    Rowafd 
having  lately  published  a  large  work, 
in  which  he  talks  much  of  discoveries 
and  improvements,  and  also  an  extra  to 
his  periodical,  which  extra' he  styles  *<  A  j 
brief  exposition"  &c.     It  becomes  ne- 
cessary for  me  in  my  turn  to  make  some 
ezpositioD  also. 


imperious,  from  the  fact;  that  a  few 
individuals  have  conctived  the  idea 
,  that  my  motives  in  bringing  mj  works 
before  the  public,  were  to  riy'ura  Dr. 
Thomson,  because  he  had  injured 
me." 

34.    No  man   lias   spoken  more 
highly  df  my  system  than  Mr.  How- 
ard, while  he  found  it  for  his  j^articu- 
lar  interest  so  to  do.     If  b  j  my  ajs- 
tern,   he  could  put  money  into  hii 
pocket,  a9  fast  as  he  did  while  h%  was 
acting  as  my  agent,  I  have  not  a  doubi 
but  that  he  would  be  as  zealous  an 
advocate  of  my  tfcory  and  practice, 
as  he  ever  was. 

25.  We  hear  not  of  any  of  hit 
dreams  of  improvements  until  his 
agency  was  taken  away,  and  with  it 
his  prospects  of  gain  were  depart 
ing. 

26.  It  is  plain  to  be  seen  by  his  own 
account  of  his  agency,   that  there 


:J0.  If  in  my  exposition  I  be  compel.  |  '""st  have  been  from  the   begioniog^ 
remarksthatmayoccasion^  &  design  to  engross  the  whole  man. 


led  to  make  remarks  that  may  occasion 
any  unpleasant  feelings,  and  he  be 
disposed  ''to  complain,  he  may  re- 
nember,''  to  use  his  own  words, 
"that  himdelf  alone,  is  accountable 
for  it,  and  not  me." 

21.  I  feel  it  to  be  a  duty  I  owe  to 
society,  to  Howard  and  myself,  to 
give  this  Eclectic  extra,   a  passing 


agement,  and  all  the  emolumw^, 
to  supplant  me,  to  take  all  power  out 
of  my  hands  during  the  life  of  the  pa- 
tent, and  that  in  caso  of  his  decease, 
the  same  powers,  privileges  and  ira 
munities,  he  wished  to  descend  to  hii 
son  or  sons  at  his  discretion. 

All  this  he  measurably  admits  ia 


notice.  He  regrets  to  be  "compelled  |  ^Js  appeal,  but  complains  heavily  thM 
to  appear  before  the  public  in  defence  he  was  compelled  to  make  large  «n« 
of  his  own  character;"  but  had  he  al- !  propriations  for  the  promotion  and 
ways  acted  with  correctness^  all  these    extension  of  the  Thomsonian  system 


exertions  would  have  be^  unneces. 
Mry. 
22.  He  has  a  tolerable  slight  at 


of  practice. 

28.  Can  he  make  the  world  believA 
that  his  expenses  in  preparing,  en- 


telling  his  own  story   to  make  the  j  g^'^^ing  and  printing  his  State  map 
public  believe  that  he  is  a  persecuted  i  ^^^^  was  going  oiTin  his  house,  wbib 


9njured  man.  There  really  appears 
io  be  considerable  policy  and  man- 
agement  in  raising  this  cry,  and  then 
to  cdtnplain  of  the  noise,  that  he  is 
making  himselfl 

2S.  I  shall  proceed  without  further 
apology,  to  notice  his  '^concise  histo 
ryof  hif  former  connection  with  Dr. 


my  books  were  in  the  press,  were 
aimed  at  the  extension  and  prom»> 
tion  of  the  Thomsonian  system  f 

29.  He  has  much  to  say  about  th% 
96  setts  of  Books  which  he  says  was 
all  he  had  of  me,  but  he  is  careful 
not  to  mention  how  I  was  cut  out  of 
my  righteous  dues  on  the  books:  two 


Thvmsoii*"    Ha  states,  **the  necassi.    J^^n  after  he  had  sold  and  eell««tw) 
^f  of  this  history  baeMnM  th«  mere  1  P^T  ^  ^henn,  two  and  an  half  fi 
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ofter  they  had  heen  placed  at  his  dis. 
posal,  he  pajd  me  30  cents  per  set. 

80.  If  he  sold  those  books  agreea- 
bfy  to  contract,  at  9"20  per  set,  the 
sales  would  have  amounted  to  nineteen 
hundred  dollars;  one  halfof which  be- 
longed to  me* 

81.  He  is  particularly  careful  not 
to  give  any  intimniion  of  the  nine 
hundred  dollars  worth  of  medicine, 
he  re<3eived  of  me  the  same  season, 
for  which  I  obtained  from  him  nbout 
three  hundred  and  ^ixty  for  my  own 
use,  the  iremainder  he  said  was  ap- 
plieci  for  the  promotion  and  exten- 
sion of  the  Thomsonian  system. 
Thus  twenty.four  hundred  dollars  was 
disposed  of  to  answer  the  purposes 
of  Mr.  Howard.  This  money,  thus 
obtained  went  to  make  up  the  items 
of  the  enormous  expenses,  of  which 
he  complains. 

82.  Mr.  Howard  states  in  his  ex-  ' 
TRA.,  that  he  "received  95  sets  of  my 
books,  for  which  he  paid  me  the  cost 
of  printing,  which  was  much  more 
Ihaa  what  he  charged  for  those  which 
he  afterwards  printed  for  me,  him- 
self." 

3d.  I  would  ask  friend  Howard,  if 
80  cents  was  not  the  amount  allowed 
ine,  per  set,  for  the  printing  of  my 
books  in  Boston?  Was  not  I  char- 
ged  $3  per  copy,  for  books  for  my 
son?  Is  it  possible  he  has  forgotten 
this  ?  Has  his  zeal  to  promote  and 
extend  the  Thomsonian  system  so 
•hamefuliy  impaired  his  memory  ? 

34.  He  says  he  ''never  refused  to 
settle  with  me."  Did  I  not  demand, 
in  presence  of  some  Referees,  who 
irere  endeavoring  to  adjust  our  busi. 
iiess,  the  Itxusj^  ofhis  accounts  ? 
Pid  he  not  decline  giving  them?  Has 
ha  ever  complied  with  the  request  ? 
Wheni  where  and  how,  did  he  ever 
give  a  fair,  minute  and  explicit  de* 
tail  of  the  items  of  debl^uod  credit, 
f  listing  between  us  I 


35.  He  gives  the  public  to  nnder« 
stand,  that  the  Reference  consisted  of 
men  of  my  own  choosing.  1  would 
ask,  did  1  choose  the  third  man,  and 
himself  to  give  judgment  of  the  case  t 
Or,,  did  I  choose  Wm.  Hanpe  to  b» 
WITNESS,  attorney  £\nd  clerk? 

30.  Howard  says,  that  I  would 
not  attend  though  of\en  solicited.  Is 
this  the  truth?  Did  I  not  hand  ia 
my  account,  as  every  honest  man 
ought  to  do,  and  then  retire,  request* 
ing  that  if  I  should  be  wanted,  I 
might  I  e  called  for  ?  It  appears  my 
company  was  not  desired  as  I  was 
not  called  for. 

37.  Like  the  unjust  steward,  he  has 
been  turneJ  out  of  his  stewardship;  to 
dig  he  is  probably  (ishained,hehascon* 
sequontly  hit  upon  the  expedient  of 
publishing  a  big  book,  to  rival  the  man 
he  acknowledges  to  be  his  benefactor, 
hoping  thereby  to  discharge  the  vast 
sums  expended  for  the  promotion  and 
extension  of  my  system — it  appears  ho 
intends  this  cant  phraseasa  veil  to  cover 
all  his  darl(  designs,  and  shield  him 
from  deserved  censure  and  reproach. 

38.  Wliy  has  he  not  told  us  the  whole 
truth?  If  he  had,  then  this  horrible 
'*ti<?er",  which  he  represents  me  to  be, 
would  not  have  been  under  the  necessi*' 
ty  of  staring  him  full  in  the  face.  Yon 
boast  of  treating  mo  religiouMly^  but  if 
vre  may  take  this  extra  as  a  specimea 
of  your  religious  etiquette  and  deport* 
ment,  it  furnishes  a  sad  example  foroor 
imitation. 

39.  I  would  ask  Mr.  Howard  if  he  had 
not  forty  thousand  dollars  worth  of 
property  in  his  hands,  which  was  tha 
joint  property  of  Samuel  Thomson  and 
Horton  Howardi  Have  I  not  given  up 
all  for  four  thousand,  four  hundred 
and  forty  five  dollars,  throwing  into 
the  general  sacrifice  the  twenty  ^ar 
hundred  dollars  which  I  fumished  yon 
with  before? 

40.  The  truth  of  the  story  is  this, 
your  conduct  towards  me  was  such  that 
I  relinquished  my  claim  on  upwards  of 
forty  thousand  dollars  in  your  hands,  ax« 
cept  the  small  sum  of  four  thousand 
four  buhdrsd   luid  fortjr  ^^*  doUara, 


Vm 
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'},)ifbich  would  not  pay  fof  my  time,  and 
I  thf  expenses  of  several  journeys  from 
/Boston,  only  to  g^et  rid  of  sdch  an  unjust 
P^^ward. 

'^'  *^4I.   His  statement  concerning  the 
urn  paid,  is  nearly  correct,  but  he  is 
j^Klitircly  silent  about  the  forty  thousand 
(.jdollars  he  had  in  his  hands. 

42.  If  the  reader  will  only  notice  the 

'^'cts  as  set  forth  by  himself,  in  his 

"**Exposition,"  he  wilF  soon  discover 

'how  gri^udfifin^lv  he  paid  me  that  small 

tittmof  which  I  ncjepted.    Il  does  not 

i'mppear  that  he  ever  intended  to  pay  me 

any  thing.    He  had  not  kept  any  book 

u^til  the  time  of  the  reference  we  liave 

'tVtcady  mentioned,  which  was  about 

''iWrec  years  after  the  contract-!  was  sat- 

.' ^iified  that  ha  nrver  intended  I  should 

iiave  a  cent.    On  reflection  I  thouorht 

''it/  was  host  to  he  contented  with  a  little, 

•  Vither  than  not  get  any  thing,  anden- 

.  dfeavor  to  place  my  business  in  better 

'l|ands. 


•  ^^'43.  There  is  another  fact  which  goes 
iti  show  that  he  meant  ta  hold  every 
tMng  of  mine  fast  that  he  could  pet 
fils  hands  upon.  Inthcyear  1S29,  while 
Mr.  Howard  wasactini^as  my  n gent, 

» i<nd  in  my  behalf,  he  made  a  contraci  for 

•  Robinson^s  Lectures,  delivered  by  re- 
'^esi  of  the  members  of  the  friendly 
•botanic  society  in  Cincinnati.— lie  then 

''wcured  the  copy  right  in  his  own  name, 
•{like  SmithJ  and  presented  a  cliarge 
'Mgainst  mo  tcfore  the  referees  of  about 
three  hundred  dollars,  which  was  allow- 
i.ed  as  my  debt— of  course  his  right  was 
'dead — }fe  had  no   business  with   the 

'«opy  right,  as  he  was  acting  for  me. 

I, 

I  .  44.  Another  charge  was  allowed  for 
Sprinting  said  Lectures  of  about  four 
r.hundred  dollars-These  were  all  d  isposod 
••offor  his  own  profit,  without  any  credit  at 
i.the  time  of  our  general  settlement, 

concerning  which  he  is  ppeaking,  when 

he  mentions  the  three  thousand  in  press, 
J  which  he  says  I  would  have  cue  half  to 
J  be  delivered  to  my  agents  in  November, 
'when  they  appeared,  to  the  great  aston- 
,  i^hment  of  the  agents,  they  found  the 

iopy  right  secured  to  Ilorton  Howard, 
'  and  an  advertise loent  or  proclamation 

to  thf  world  that  he  was  my  irrtvoca- 


ble  agent — ^He  also  published  in  th« 
journid  that  he  was  the  irrevocable 
agent  af  Samuel  Thomson;  and  trie<l 
tO'palm  hunself  upon  the  society  at  thm 
annual  meeting  as  such. 

45.  When  there  was  a  full  settlement 
on  the  seventh  of  August,  and  his  ageir* 
cy  revoked  on  the  9ti>,  he  still  insisted 
op  being  ogeiiti  whether  I  would  iiav« 
him  or  not.    This  caused  me  another 
journey  in  the  depth  of  winter.    He  had 
the   eirrontery    to    forbid    Pike    and 
Platt  from  issuing  tlteif  bills  of  agen- 
cy, threatened  to  inflict  the  penalties 
of  the  law — He    made   them   believe 
that  he  bad  a  hook  or  catch  upon  me   i 
in  the  instrument  he  held — No  doubt  ht   i 
designed  to  have  had  one,  to  have  ena* 
bled  him  to  hold  on  after  the  setllenseot. 

46.  He  had  so  managed  the  conccra 
by  his  advertiserhents,  &c.  iti  publish- 
ing the  Lectures  mentioned,  that  if  h 
or  my  agents  sold  one  copy,  it  wouk 
bo  virtually  a  confession,  that  he  was 
indeed  my  agent,  and  that  the  copy  right 
belonged  to  him — This  was  his  njodo  c;' 
managing  business. 


47.  Previous  to  my  coming  to  O 
lumbus  at  the  time  alluded  to,  IfiEcrt 
ED  THE  COPY  RIGHT  of  tlic  Said  Lecturo 
in  Boston,  as  they  were  bought  with  mj 
money  by  my  agent.  I  brought  seveni 
copies  on  with  me,  and  showed  them  to 
Wm.  Hance,  whom  Howard  styles  mj 
preat  friend — He  uttered  some  threats 
in  behalf  of  Howard,  and  told  me  of  the 
penalty  on  each  sheet,  dec. 

43.  T  urged  him  to  proceed,  that  we 
might  have  an  opportunity  to  sec  who 
would  have  the  penalty  to  pay—Mr. 
Howard  had  the  assurance  this  season 
to  forbid  my  agents  printing  the  Lect- 
ures, under  my  copy  right —  Ho  Lai 
not  yet  carried  his  threats  into  eflect— 
If  he  wishes  to  try  titles,  he  has  not 
anytime  to  spare — The  sooner  he  puJls 
off  the  veil,  and  shows  his  true  charac- 
ter to  the  world  the  better — If  he  suf 
fers  any  loss  or  inconvenience  in  beto^ 
turned  out  of  the  agency,  **he  mast 
blame  himoelf,  and  not  me.' 


91 


The  following  is  designed  to  '^illas- 
tratf "  certain  points  alluded  fe^ 
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Horton  Howard's  Acc't,  against 

the  Thomsonian  System: 

Dcbt'r.  to  Hortori  Howard; 
1829,  Jan.  For  one  set  Sur- 
gical Instruments,    $20  00 

For   16  days',  traveliing  ex- 

fcusQSy  25  00 

March.  For  16  days'  travel- 
ling expenses,  '20  d7i 

April.  For  expenses  moving 

to  Columbus,  45  00 

For  12  days'   travelling  ex- 
penses, 18  03 

May  31.  For  First   Edition 

Cooks,  950  sets,         441  314 

For  ^0  days'  travelhng  ex. 

penses,  IG  00 

June  30.  For  12  days'  travel. 

ling  expenses,  14  12i 

July  31.   For  9  days'  travel- 
ling expenses,  12  50 

Aug.  31.  For  9  days'  travel- 
linn:  expenses,  10  50 

Sept.  00.  For  14  days'  trav. 

clling  expenses,  18  25 

Oct.  31.  For  19  days'  travel- 
ling expenses,  27  37i 

Nov.  31.  Por  7  days'  trav- 

elling  expenses,  9  12J 

Dec.  For  Harness^  80  00    ( 

Dec.  27.  For  exchange  of  wa. 

gon,  30  00 

For  14  days'  travelling  ex- 
penses, 21  50 

Second     Edition    of    Books 

1S40N.  1608  Guide  748  74 

Paid  William  Hance,  679  00 

Do    H.  D.  Little,  473  00 

Expense  of  the  Enquirer*,  1,593  23i 
Family  expenses,  300  00 

Extra  House  rent,  90  00 

Do       «        "  90  00 

Family  Expenses,  250  00 

Keeping  Horse  95  weeks,  95  00 
Extra  Family  Expenses,  200  90 
Printing  Last  Edition  of  Books 

3000  sets,  1,100  00 

Do    an  Edition  of  Rofiin. 

son's  Lectures,        49d  26 


For  Copy  Right  paid  Robin. 


son  for   do* 


900  Q08 


♦This  was  the  sum  agreed  on,  bul 
Robinson  asserts  that  two  hundred  aai 
fifty  was  all  that  he  could  get. 

An  explanation  is  neisessary,  and  ii 
80  doing  1  shall  jnake  some  rdpetilidnt 
with  a  viow  that  I  may  be  fully  under- 
stood.    Ti»e  above  xccount  is  consid- 
ered a  disgraceful  scrawl. ,  'It  is  wor- 
thy a  careful  looking  over.    These  ex- 
traordinary charges  were  made  accor- 
ding to  the  declaration  of  Wm.  Hance, 
after  my  arrival  in  town,  and  previoni 
to  the   reference,   as    Howard    laid, 
"For  the  promotion  and  extension  of 
the  Thomsonian  canse."    The  money, 
he  said,  was  as  fast  as  collected,  ap- 
plied  for  the  disbursement  of  those 
expenditures. 


*S«s  Appendix,  Article  4. 


The  96  sets  of  books  I  have  men- 
tioned which  I  brought  from  Boston, 
were   to  bo   sold    at    twenty  dollars 
per  set,  and  the  money    to    be  ap- 
plied for  printing  and  other  expenses, 
which  would  have  amounted  to  nine! 
teen  hundred  dollars,  beside  the  medi- 
cine   I   furnished   him,  amounting  to 
about  nme  hundred  dollars,  which  was 
also  sold,  and  the  money  applied  to  tha 
promotion  and  extension  of  my  sjTtem 
as  Howard  said,  excepting  three  hun- 
dred  and  sixty    dollars    which  I  re- 
ccived  of  him.    Instead   of  being  al- 
lowed  my   half  of  the  nineteen  hun- 
dred dollars  for  the  books  I  brought 
from  Boston,  I  found  to  ray  utter  aston* 
ishment  that  Wm.  IIance,  who  pre- 
tended  to  be  my  particular  friend,  had 
by  the  direction  of  Howabd,  written 
a  receipt  which  I  had  signed,  in  which 
I    had     been     allowed     only     thirty 
cents  per  set  for  said  books.      This 
happened  at  an  unfortunate  time  for 
me.    Reposing  confidence  in  his  hon- 
esty, I  was  unsuspiciouk  and  unguard- 
ed.   It  occurred  when   I  was   worn 
down  with  excessive   fatigue,  loss  of 
sleep,  anxiety  and  exposure  in  a  labo- 
rious attendance  on  Mr.  Forror,  son- 
in-law  to  Howard,  whom  I  raised  from 
a  bed  of  deathly  sickness,  which  was 
fconsidered  almost  miraculous  by  all 
who  beheld  the  scene.    I  raised  How- 
ard hiauelf  the  we«k  before,  as  ha 
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«a]d  "from  a  bed  of  death."  So  much 
watching,  fatigue,  anxiety, &c.  put  my 
unwspectinff  miad  in  a  Mtiialion  to 
lUffer  imposition.  1  Was  ihu-*,  at  c»ne 
thrust*  cut  out  of  all  that  wUs  due 
me,  and  broaght  in  debt  to  Howard 
forUie**prVntingo!the  btwks  printed  or 
caused  to  be  printed  by  said  Howard." 
Thitf  I  did  not  discover  until  my  ar- 

r  rival  in  Boston,  and  not  until  I  had  re- 
covered from  the  fatisjue  of  the  journey. 
I  then  immediately  rcturnod  to  Colum- 
bui,  in  order  if  possible  to  recover  my 

.  rights,  of  which  thia  scandalous  tr&ns- 

i  action  had  deprived  me. 
0^  See  appendix,  No.  2. 

This  ib  not  all:  In  a  fivture  settle- 
ment with  him,  I  found  I  was  charged 
three  dollars  per  set,  for  books  I  had 

*  of  him,  for  which  I  had  been  charged 
with  the  printing  before.  This  shews 
the  difference  in  the  value  of  the  same 
books  when  pwnted  by  Howard,  com- 
pared  with  those  printed  at,  and  trans- 

.>  ported  fram.  Boston. 

rl  tlifek  ageftts,  who  wcra  authorized 
^  toaeli  books,  will  be  ableto  recollect 
.  and  decide,  what  they  have  so  often 
told  me  relative  to  those  printed  by 
HowABO,  that  it  was  disgraceful  that 
books  of  so  jmuch  consequence  should 
be  printed  and  bound  so  si  j^htly.     The 
f  workmanship  was  not  equal  to  that  of 
z  a  spelling  book  made  fur  children  to 
t  tear  up  in  a  few  days.     He  hired  the 
•  cheapest  workmen,  and  I  am  confident 
be  charged  me  full  price.    The  mate- 
rials used   in   binding  the  books  were 
of   the    meanest    cheapest  kind.    All 
who  have  teen  the  books,  except  the 
£nt  edition,    which   he   empli)}ed    a 
binder  to   bind  at  a  low  rate,  must 
.know  my  statement  is  so  far  correct. 
No  person   acquainted    with   the  bu- 
atness  will  doubt  but  that  Howard's 
charges  were   sufficient  to  have   fur- 
nished   books  and  binding  well  exe- 
cuted.     Howard   pretended    that   he 
thought  it  a  very  strange  affair  that  I 
thoutd  be  dissatisfied.  1  leave  the  facts 
for  the  world  to  judge.    The  Referees 
to  whom-  our  pending  litigations  were 
submitted,   expunged    the    obnoxious 
-  clause  (torn  bis  agency,  which  made  it 
|iereditary.(See  appendix No« 3.)  When 
be  refleeted   oo  this  decision  be  was 
>«iQeh  mortified,  and  disappointed  in 


his  "golden   prospects."    He    said,   I 


had  much  the  advantage  of  Liin.  I 
know  not  how  it  may  appear  to  others, 
but  ikflow  how  it  appears  to  me. 

He  had  in  his  hands,  Notes  and 
other  properly,  to  the  amount  of  about 
$40,000. 

He  had  ►also  received  upwards  of  six 
thousand  dollars  in    cash  that  was    all 
swallowed  up  in  the  devouring  Mrhirl- 
pool  of  e^cpenditurer,  in  those  enormous 
charges  of  extra  hou<^e  rent,  family  ex- 
penses,  paying  Win.  Hanoe  five  biin* 
dred  and  seventy  dollars'  for   hia   time 
and  labor,  in  pvacticing,  prepariog^and 
selling  medicine  entirely  for  Howard's 
benefit; and  printing, passing  varnisbing 
and  selling  Howard*8  state  map;  also 
$159^23,  and  a  (C/*  ha;.f  -CO  cenis, 
for  his    Newspaper,    which    Howard 
said    was     published    for    the    *^ pro- 
motion and  extension,"  of  the  Tbom- 
sonian  system — but^thp    truth   is,    his 
paper  was  devoted   to  politics,  with  a 
vievv   to  retain    and   more  el?*ec(i/a/i/ 
to  secure  to  himself  the  ofBce  which  he 
held  under  the  General  Goveroment, 
HS  a  Ueceiver  of  public  monies,  in  V\\q 
Land  Office.     This  office  heVosV  bij  Uia 
adherence   to  an  expiring  adtnimslra- 
tioQ,  and  virulent  abuse  of  the  party 
now  in   power. — Whoever  looks  over 
a  file  of  his  papers  would  scarcely  be 
able    to  delect  a  design   of  its    being 
specially  devoted  to  the  Thomsooiaa 
cause. 

He  lost  the  office,  and  now  says  Jie 
sacrifised  it  to  the  Thomsoiiian  system. 

What  would  not  a  man  say  ihatself- 
interest  could  induce  to  make  such  a 
perverse  statemcnti     What  rni^twe 
not  expect  from  so  reli§^iouit  a  man« 
who  would  thus  publicly  and  notorious- 
ly, dispense  with  truth,  and  attempt  to 
sustain  such  an   untenable  assertion! 
ShouUi  our  suggestions  be  accounted 
questionable,  we  appeal'to  the  columns 
I  of  the   **Enquirer,'*  as  published  by 
him.    This  will  show  how.  he  dogged 
the  track  of  his  political  oppooeutn— 
with  what  untiring  7.eal  he  opposed  the 
party  that  has  since  reformed  liim  out 
of  office.    It  will  plainly  appear  that 
but  a  very  small  portion,  only  now 
and  then  a  column,  contained  aoy thing 
in  relation  to  Thomsooianismt 
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It  nuiist  not  be  foni^oUen,  that  I  paid 
four  hundred  feind  73  doliars  for  H« 
H.  Litlle,.  Iiid  son-in-law,  for  editing 
the  political  department  of  hit  paper. 
TThi)  was  an  item  pf  Howad's  charges 
for  Little's  servicesf  and  IhU  was  the 
kind  of  service  he  rendereJ,  and  by 
perseverance  jostled  the  oIJ  man  out 
of  office.  With  Vn»  result  of  his  coo- 
<luct  he  should  not  blame  me. 

It  will  only  be  necessary  to  refer  the 
render  to  the  CcLEcrtc,  a  periodical 
pieblished   by  Howard,  in •  which   he' 
oa.me  out  in  his  own  defence,  after 
nearly  two  years;  during  which  time  I 
h».d  not  troubled  the  public  with  any 
«(»mplaint  against  him,  but  as  a  guMly 
cotisciencH  needs  no  accuser,  he  could 
not  remain  quiet,  but  must  again  stir 
lip  hfis  sink  of  iniquity.      We  hope  his 
intended     defooce    will    spread  wide 
mmoog  the   people,  where  they  have 
not  gone;  we   should  be  glad  to  cir- 
culate   them,   that  we   may  give   his 
own  words,  and  be  excused  from  per- 
sonal   efforts  to  bring  to   light  works 
of  darkness,  intrigue  and  dishonesty. < 

In  relation  to  bis  medical  books,  that 
in  the  exercise  of  his  rare  gift  for  self- 
commendationf,  he  applauds  so  higlily, 
they  have  arisen  out  of  his  sore  disap- 
pointment in  his  attempts  to  monopo- 
liae  the  proceeds  of  my  discoveries,  for 
himself  and  sons,  by  virtue  of  an  irre* 
vocable  and  ''eternal  asrency.*'  It  is  an 
imperious  duty  to  expose  his  conduct 
to*  the  world,  and  unmvel,  in  some  de- 
gree, what  I  conceive  to  be  his  multipli- 
ed iniquities.  The  opinion  advanced  by 
the  convention  concerning  his  im- 
provements, I  have  no  doubt  will  be 
•ustained  by  every  hoLest  man  ac- 
quainted with  the  facts,  upon  which 
we  have  presumed  to  make  this  state- 
nent  for  the  benefit  of  community. 

W^  shall  pass  by  many  things  that 
might  be  noticed,  to  show  the  course 
my  agent,  Howa.ro,  was  pursuing  to 
blind  my  eyes,  and  gain  my  confidence, 
and  come  to  a  receipt  signed  by  Judge 
Pike  and  Wm.  Hance,  whom  I  had 
authorized  to  receive  any  money  or 
other  property  from  said  Howard.— 
This  article  gave  no  power  to  mak^ 
any  settlement,  nor  was  it  ever  intend- 


ed to;  but  to  receive  money  and  depo* 
sit  tho  same  in  bank.  I  was  again 
called  from  BoFtoR,  a  journey  of  ft 
titousand  miles,  to  correct  ♦  •  •  •  a 
mistake,  .J^  if  you  please  to  call  it  so, 
of  my  pretended  friend  Wm«  Hanoe. 
I  had  received  a  letter  from  him,  in* 
forming  me  thlat  <*Howari>^  had  re* 
turned  from  the  S'ouih,  and  that  he  had 
^he  greatest  satisfaction  io  informing 
me  that  they  held  made  a  settlement 
with  Howard,  and  after  pa^in^  him 
fourteen  hundred  dollnrs  which  was 
due  him,  and  fmir  luindred  dollars  for 
binding  the  boo)cs,  they  had  deposited 
in  bank  four  hundred  and  forty-five 
dollars.  TUh  was  the  first  money  I 
had  received  for- all  the  books  which 
had  been  sold  for  three  years  lind  a 
half.  No  doubt  he  intended  it  should 
be  the  last,  as  he  says  that  Pike 
and  Hance  had  made  a  settiement, 
but  was  careful  not  to  mention  in  all 
his  transactions  the  forty  thousand  dol* 
lars,  or  more,  which  was  tfaea  in.  his*, 
hands. J 

Could  Howard  have  succeeded  thro*^' 
the  instnimentality  of  Hance  to  have 
effected  a  legal,  permanent  and  final 
settlement,   and  hold   fast  to  ftU   the 
books,  his  desifrns  would  have   been 
nearly  uccomplished.     If   my    mem* 
ory   serves  me,     he  once  endeavor- 
ed   to   induce   me  to, sign  an  article 
to  this  purport;  \tz:  "That  I  agreed  to 
leave  the  sums  that  should  be  due  me 
at  any  time,  being  the  avails  of  bis 
agency,  to  be  determined  by  his  discre- 
tion.** It  was  drawn  up  in  as  strong  artd 
forcible  language  as  he  could  find  ivords 
to  express  himself  by.  I  told  him  1  should 
not  sign  any  such  one-legged  instru* 
ment.     Thus  I  sprung  his  trap  without 
being  caught  that  time.  ItHppears  his 
nextdependencewasHance*sandPike*s 
power  to  receive  and  deposit   money 
for  me,  designing  to  pay  some  trifling 
sum,  and  by  managing  the  concern  in- 
geniously amon^  hands,  conveit  it  into 
a  final  settlement.    He  was  scenting 
the  old  track  he  took  in  relation  to  the 
nine  hundred  dollars  worth  of  medi- 
cine we  have  mentioned,  that  he  work* 
ed  up  in  promoting  and  extending  tha 
Thomsonian  cause  to  about  three  hun* 
dred  dollars — this  be  gave  bis  note  for« 
,   but  never  paid  it,  until  three  years  af* 
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ler;  then  be  paid  it  g^rud^ingly.  I 
fouod  at  the  time  of  the  Keference  that 
Howard  had  guUedme  heavily  when 
be  pretended  to  settle  the  charge  for 
medicine.  I  called  on  Howasd  for 
niy  share  of  the  profits  of  the  medicine,  ^ 
«Dd  the  preparations  Idiereuf,  maJc  and 
sold  by  him  and  Haocc,  He  said  that 
was  all  settled,  produced  his  receipt  of 
asetUsment  in  full,  and  I  never  have 
bad  one  cent  for  all  the  medicine  mq,de 
and  sold  by  Howard  and  Haocc,  for 
ivhich  the  original  medicine  was  fur- 
nished by  myself.  ,From  the  com- 
mencement of  his  agency  he  assumed 
this  privilege  as  entirely  his  oivn,  and  • 
contrived  to  secure  call  the  emoluments 
arising  therefrom.  Howard '*  mode  of 
transacting  business  and  effecting  set- 
tlements was  a  novelty  to  me.  He 
appeared  so  smooth  and  aifable,  and 
afiected  to  treat  me  so  <relioiously,' 
at  he  stated  he  had  done,  I  was  not 
prepared  to  give  vent  to  any  jealousy, 
or  suspect  the  mean  artiCco  that  has 
marked  his  conduct.  I  n  getting  round 
Judge  Pike,  Howard  and  Hance  no 
doubt  designed  to  deprive  me  of  the 
twenty-three  thousand  dollars  report- 
ed by  the  Referees,  as  remaining  in 
hit  hands,  by  merely  payinpr  four  hun- 
dred and  forty-five  doll  ars.Tijis  appears 
to  have  been  their  design.  Hce  how 
grudgingly  he  paid  me  lour  thousand 
dollars  afterwards.  If  this  was  not  his 
design,  would  he  not  have  been  pleased 
with  tlie  opportunity  of  paying  twen- 
ty-three thousand  dollars,  with  four 
thousand?  Had  Howard  been  satisfied 
to  have  held  on  npon  all  the  avails  of 
the  business,  which  amounted  to  about 
forty  thousand  dollars,  and  suffered  my 
Agents  to  proceed  peaceably  and  un- 
molested, and  not  plunged  into  the 
foolery  of  Reform,  and  ICxposi- 
noN,  he  might  have  prevented  mo  the 
trouble  of  going  into  an  exposition  of 
bis  conduct  towards  me.  But  under 
existing  circumstances,  he  must  have 
the  **tioea"^;:0  to  look  him  full  in  the 
face  before  the  eyes  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Howard  says  in  his  exposition 
that  he  had  paid  me  six  thousand  dol- 
lars for  the  use  of  my  patent  for  three 
years  and  a  half;  but  I  would  ask  him, 
when,  where,  or  how,  did  I  ever  make 
any  sncb  eontraet  with  bimt   Was  not 


thie  a  cant  or  turn  of  his  to  prevent 
people  from  discovering,  realizing  or 

understanding  any  thing  about  the  for- 
ty thousand  dollars  in  hia  handsl 

Howard  records   more    than    aixty 
pages  of  remarkable  cures  by  Thomso- 
nian  rbmcdics.  in  a  book  intended  to 
"reform  those  remcdiies  ont  of  use,  or 
into  other  forms  and  under  the  cover 
and  protection  of  other  nkmes,   to  snit 
his  peculation/     He  has  neglected  to 
state  Ihe  extraordinary  cures  effected 
by  me,  and  by  t!ie  use  of  my  means,  on 
the  person  of  Howard  Jiimself  and  his 
son-in-law  8amuel  Forror,  and  in  tht 
case  of  \Vm«  Hance'ti   wife.     These 
were   indeed'  uncommon   cures;-^tLf 
cures  were  acknowledged  to  be  max^ 
Vtilotts.     Uccovcry  was  unlocked  for-* 
the  wavering  and  doubtful  were  con- 
firmed in  the  faith  and  practice  of  the 
Thomsonian  sjrstem.    We  need  not  go 
into  a  minute  detail  of  particulars— 
we  retain  a  faithful  record  of  circum- 
stances that  would  cause  his  eara  to 
tingle,  unless  his  moral  fecliop  bava 
become  extinct. 

The  following  communication  made 
to  mo  by  Jarvis  Pike,  Esq.  will  cast 
some  lip^ht  on  one  part  of  the  businesa 
between  Howard  and  myself. 

To  Dr.  Samuel  Thomson. 

Sir:  Agreeably  to  your  request  I 
will  make  a  statement  of  facts,  as  near- 
ly as  I  can  now  recollect,  relatif]g>  to 
the  settlement,  which  has  been  said  to 
have  taken  place  between  you  asd 
HoRTON  Howard,  on  the  13th  of  May, 
1850,  by  William  Hance  and  myself, 
who  were  then  your  agfents  to  receive 
money,  &c.  from  Howard.  The  fads 
arc  these:  on  the  above  mentioned  day 
Mr.  Hance  came  to  my  house  and  in- 
formed me  that  Mr.  Howard  had  a  sum 
of  money  that  he  wished  to  pay  over 
to  us  for  the  uso  of  Dr.  Thomson.  I 
went  immediately  with  him  to  the 
house  of  Mr.  Howard,  who  presented 
to  us  hi«»  book  containing  a  lung  list  of 
items  of  debts  and  credits  in  an  ac- 
count w  ith  you,  at  the  bottom  of  whicb 
was  written,  in  the  hand  writing  of 
Mr.  Hance,  the  following  certificate, 
for  my  signature,  Mr.  Hance  having 
previously  signed  it. 
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.  Colombup,  May  Idtb,  1830. 

*<We  bare  examined  and  approved 
•rtlie  above  aod  forogotng^  account  of 
debt  and  credit  up  to  this  day  iaclii* 
•ive,  and  find  a  balanoo  due  San^uel 
Tbomsoii  of  four  bund  red  and  forty-five 
dollars,  which  sum  we  have  receipted 
for,  and  in  the  name,  and-  as  the  attor- 
oeys,  of  said  Sa/nuel  Thomson." 

On  t}i0  presentation  of  the-accAunt 
book  aod  ifae  certificate,  I  objected  to 
tlio  tigiiing  of  it — I  declined  on  the 
l^ronnd  that  Mr.  iiance  nor  myself, 
either     singly     or     Conjointly,    had 
muthority  vested  in  us,  by  virtue  of  the 
power  of  attorney  executed  by   you, 
to  make    any   settlement.      The  arti^ 
cte  was  not  then  present  before   us, 
but  I  contended   we   were  not  there- 
by   authorized    to  make  any   settle- 
meots^  but  merely,  to  receive  money 
from  time  to  time  of  Mr.  Howard  and 
transmit  it  to  you  in  Boston,  or  dep'>- 
•it  it  in  banic  at  Columbus,  subject  to 
your  order.    Mr.  Hance  and  Howard, 
both  thoug^ht  othcrwisa;  they  cantcad- 
ed,  we  had  ample  power  given  us,  by 
you,*— that  the  inakin.2^  of  suttlemeuts 
was  an  important  item  granted  to  us  in 
the  said  power  of  attorney.    On  this 
point  both  of  the  above  named  gootlo- 
luen  were  very  confident. 

Urgent  and  indispensable  business 
hurried  me  and  made  mo  exceedingly 
anxious  to  return  and  attend  to  it.  I 
was  also  anxious  to  receive  and  for- 
ward you  the  money,  knowing  that  you 
were  much  in  want  of  it.  1  proposed 
to  Mr.  Howard,  that  I  would  sign  the 
Gcrtiftnate  and  receive  the  money,  and 
if  on  an  examination  of  the  power  of 
attorney  it  should  bo  found  it  was  there 
made  our  duty  to  settle  accounts,  that 
I  would,  at  some  convenient  time,  ex- 
amine his  accounts,  and  make  a  settle- 
ment. This  propjsition  was  acceded 
to  by  Mr.  Howard,  and  so  the  business 
was  letl  at  thit  time.  Shortly  after 
this,  I  examined  the  power  of  attorney 
and  found  that  the  position  taken  by 
me  was  correct — that  Mr.  Hance  and 
myself  had  not  any  power  conferred  on 
us  to  make  any  settlement  with  Mr. 
Howard;  but»  merely,  to  receive  mo- 
nies and  other  property  of  him.  Of 
tixis  I  shortly  afler  ixiformed  Mr.  Hance 
t&4  Mr.  Howvd»  and  there  the  matter 


has  rested  for  nearly  Uiree  years.    Ua^h 
Howard,  at  this  late  period,  has  thonghftr; 
proper  to  publisli  some  account  of  tlMI! 
transactions  to  the  world,  dressed  i^^^ 
in  a  form,  calculated,  and  I  have  iMiit 
doubt,  fully  intended,  to* carry  convlori  < 
t ion  to  the  mtnd^  of  his  readers  thati^o 
real  bona  JitU  settlement  of  your  n.^^^ 
count  and  Howard's  had  actually  takott^f 
place.    To  any  such  intimation  J  few^' 
lessly  demur,' and  do.  most  soleninly  de- 
clare, that  no  such  settlement,  in  whole^ 
nor  iu'pxrt,  took  place  at  that,  or  any 
other  tiimD,  through  pr  under  my  ogea- 
cy;— my  agency  gave  xlo  authority  to . 
make  any.    My  signature  to  the  ceriw'f 
ficate  mentioned  above,  was  obtained, 
precisely  under  the  circumstances  ana  ' 
peculiar  management  herein  specifiejf , 

In  relation  to  your  suggestion  i  re^*'' 
specting  Mr.  Howard's  intention  to'- 
throw  you  out  of  the  twenty-thrrt  ' 
ihoub^and  dollars  reported  to  be  in  hfil ' 
hands  by  the  arbitrators,  and  all  olhcr ' 
claims  that  might  possibly  arise,  the^^'' 
are  not  questions  for  roe  to  decide.  Thli'^ 
facts  and  circumstances  are  before  th^ 
public— they  speak  fortheraselves— aifd' 
by  these  popular  sentiments  must  B^" 
determined.        Yours,  &c. 


JARVIS  PIKE.' 


December*  1833. 


The  followingarticle,given  by  HanM-, 
and  Pike  to  Dr.  Thomson  at  the  timfi » 
shows  how  far  they  wore  authorised  tfo 
ieille  Thomson's  and  Howard's  ae.  , 
counts.  r'l 

"Whereas,  Dr.  Samuel  Thomson  hae' 
this  day  given  a  power  of  attornev  td'^ 
Wm.  HvNCB  and  Jarvis  Pike  of'th^' 
state  of  Ohio,  which  power  of  attorney'' 
authorizes  said  Hmceand  Pike  to  r^w^ 
ceite  of  his  a^ent  Hortoa  Howard,  ukh' 
neys  and  other  property,  "^  *  •  * 

It  is  understood  and  agreed,  that  th#'* 
said  fiance  and  Pike  shall  deposit  ali'> 
monies  so  received  in  the  Prankliiii 
Bank  of  Columbus,  subject  to  the  order*? 
of  said  Thopison;  and  should  oth**.- 
property  be  received  by  them  of  saisC'T 
Horton  Howard,  it  ij  understood  and  j 
agreed,  that  they,  the  said  Hance  andr."* 
Pike,  ahall  convert  such  property  loil 
•DOB  ai  may  btp  iaU  ■tn^r*  u<i  ^epi^ 
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eite  the  Bame  m  aforesaid.  It  is  further  I 
uikderstood  and  agreed, v  that  the  etfiil 
Hance  and  Pike  «Uall  act  in  the  premi- 
ics  jointly  or  severally,  at  their  own 
discretion;  but  in  all  pases  where  ihey 
shall  receive  money,  or  other  property, 
of  daid  Howard,  separate  from  the  oth- 
er, that  they  are  not,  nor  shall  they  be, 
Jointly  bourtd  to  said  Thomson. 
Witness  our  balid  at  Columbas,  this 
d5th  day  of  January,  1830. 

^  WM.  HANCE, 

JARVW  PIKE. 

The  following  certificate  iirfrom  the 
pfen  of  Thomas  Johnson,  one  of  the 
Referees  appointed  to  adjust  the  diffi- 
•illties  between  Howard  and  Thomson. 

••This  may  certify  to  all  whom  it 
way  concern,  that  the  account  as  Ptated 
by  Dr.  Thomson,  and  so  of\en  alluded 
to,  was  handed  to  the  Referees  at  How-, 
vird's  account  a^cainst  Dr.  Thomson,  or 
rather  a^jrainst  the  system,  or  as  he  ex- 
pressed it,  for  the  promotion  and  exten- 
sion of  the  Thomsoniah  cause  or  sys- 
tem of  practice. 

In  conversation  with  Wm.  Hance, 
who  attended  to  Mr.  Howard's  busi- 
ness, ho  informed  me  that  the  account 
was  made  up  after  the  arrival  of  Dr. 
Thomson,  The  award  was  rendered 
in  conformity  to  that  bill  of  items,  to- 
gether with  several  other  things  of  a 
similar  an«l  equally  extraordinary  and 
apparently  exceptionable  character — 
that  have  never  fallen  into  my  hands, 
or  that  I  have  ever  been  able  to  fix  an 
eye  upon  since  the  award  was  made. — 
I  was  under  the  impression  that  the 
items  were  taken  from  a  day  book 
that  had  been  kept  by  Howard,  but 
to  my  surprise,  I  was  informed  Ihat 
there  was  no  auch  day  book  in  exist- 
ence in  relation  to  their  business.  To 
press  the  matter  a  little  more  closely, 
ibr  my  own  satisfaction,  I  then  asked 
for  the  original  memorandums  from 
which  the  account  had  been  taken,  or 
made  up,  I  wiis  merely  told  that  Mr. 
Hfliwkrd  had  thorn,  but  they  were  not 
broUffbt  forward.  I  was  utterly  dissat- 
isfied  with  such  an  exceptionable  6us« 
picioos  course,  or  what  might  be  deem* 
ed  Mich  by  impartial  judges,  I  there- 
fore declined  acting  as  one  of  the 
Referees,  or  attempting  to  admit  and 
iottle  aeeoonts  and  demands,  of  so  ex* 
appearuee«  without  some 


more  clear  and  unequivocal  authority  to 
sustain  their  correctness.  I  finally  told 
the  Referees  that  I  would  not  continue 
to  act  as  one  of  them,  ad  we  did  not 
see  and  understand  alike,    I  left  the 
room — I  was  followed  I  believe,  by  How- 
ard, Hance  and  the  other  referees,  and 
urged  to  stay,and  told  that  we  Could  do 
better  for  the  parties  than  any  other 
person8,and  that  if  I  leit  them  they  would 
notbe  able  toefiect  any  settlement.    Un- 
der such  circumstances,!  suffered  myself 
to  be  persuaded  to  return  to  the  room, 
and  I  assisted  in  making  the  award  the 
best  way'  I  could,  differing  in  opinioB 
from  the  other  two.    I  found  my  situa- 
tion difiicuh,  disagreeable,  embarras- 
sing and  disgusting.    Mr.  Howard  and 
Mr.  Hance  were  often  in  the  room, 
urging  upon  us  their  ideas  on  every 
point;   but  Dr.  Thomson  was  not  re* 
quested  to  attend,  although  he  sent 
particular  word  that  ho  would  attend, 
if  wanted,  to  give  any  necessary  infbr* 
mation  they  might  require*. 

THOMAS  JOHNSOy, 
One  of  the  Referees. 

The  preceding  communicalion,  w\V\^ 
the  documents  and  expositioa«  accom- 
panying the  same,  is  respectfully  sub* 
mitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  con- 
vention, to  be  disposed  of,  as  they,  is  ^ 
their  wisdom  may  thiok  most  coDsisteot 
with  the  general  interest  of  the  Socie- 
ty, by  their  friend 

SAMUEL  THOMSOIS-. 

After  Dr.  Thomson*8  communicatioa 
had  been  presented  to  the  Convention, 
divers  intorcstinpf  remarks  were  noado 
by  several  of  the  members,  and  after 
due  investigation,  the  communication 
was  referred  to  a  committee,  of  whom 
it  was  required  to  carefully  examine 
the  accompanying  documents,  and  re- 
port appropriate  resolutions.  The  fol- 
lowing committee  were  appointed- 
Godfrey  Meyer,  Ward  Sears,  Saraud 
Robinson,  Joshua  Hart,  P.  G.  Young, 
.lames  M.  Davis,  J.  B.  Craig,  Wilson 
Thomson,  Robert  Talbott,  Hugh  Barnet 
Esq.  Miller  W.  M'Craw,  L.  Hewatoii, 
J.  P.  Tibbitts,  and  T.  Hersey. 

On  motion.  The  meeting  adjourtted 
until  candle-lighting. 

Wednesday  evening,  6  o'eloek. 

TheOonvention  metk    The  el^etof 
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thiB   evening'9  conference  was  not  to  | 
proceed  with  the  usual  routine  of  busi- 
no88,  but  freely  to  make  reciprocal  ver- 
bal communications  of  some  of  the  roost 
extraordinary  cases  they  had  known  to 
be  successful  ly  treated  by  Thomsonian 
remedies.    In  the  estimation  of  all  pre- 
sent, it  was  ^n  Jiighly  interesting  inter- 
view.   Some  cases  of  peculiar  delicacy 
aiid  danger,  and  in  fact  a  muUitode.of 
cases  not  exactly  suited  for  publication 
to  all,  in  the  minutia  of  th^  detailsof  cir* 
cumstances,  Wt  calculated  to  strength- 
en the  weak,  confirm  the  wavering,  and 
impart  new  confidence  to  all,  were  rela- 
ted.   Afler  an  interview  of  about  five 
hours,  the  convention  adjourned  until 
"Xhursday  morning,  6  o'clock. 

Thursday  morning,  Dec.  20, 1R*^2. 
The  Convention  met  at  8  o*clock, 
agreeably    to  adjournment.     A  com- 
munication from  Delaware  county  Pa. 
was  presented,    from    which    copious 
extracts  had  been  recenlly  published 
in  the    Recorder.     A  resolution  was 
proposed  that  this  and  the  communi- 
eations  from  Spencer,    Indiana;  from 
Mount    Eaton   Ohio;     and    from    the 
Richmond  branch  Ohio;  from  the  High- 
land branch   Ohio;  from  the  branch  at 
Drakes  Creek,  Sumner  county  Tennes- 
see; and  from  Pittsburg,  Pa;  and  numer- 
•us    other    communications  of  lesser 
moment  should  be  mentioned  on  the 
recttrds  as  a  respectful  acknowledgment 
of  their  attention  to  the  cause.    Reso- 
lution unanimously  agreed  to.  « 
The  following  paiagraph  in  the  com- 
munication from  Cincinnati  being  restd, 
was  ordered  to  be  registered  with  the 
proceedings  for  publication. 

<*The  Society  are  unanimcms  in  the 
support  of  the  Thomson ian  System. — 
If  there  be  any  improvements,  they 
ought  to  bring  with  them  the  thorough 
test  of  experience.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  medicine  now  used  by  the 
Tbomsonian  practitioners,  has  received 
that  ten.  The  salutary  effects  appear 
to  be  adtnowledged  by  all  who  have 
tried  them,  who  were  not  previously 
determined  to  close  their  eyes  against 
the  conviction  of  truth. 

The  Society  are  by  no  means  opposed 
to  genuine  improvements  when  known 
lobe  such.  They  wish  the  liglit  of 
icisnco  msy  aid,  and  not  blind  them, 
Ueioss  ths  W9f4uing  and  unlearned 


have  contributed  a  mLie  to  increase  it* 
store." 

The  following  very  luminotis  and 
interesting  communication  from  that 
intelligent  friend  of  the  Bdtanic  system, 
and  successful  practitioner.  Dr. A.Cur- 
tis, of  Richmond  Va.j  being  presented, 
was  received  with  respectful  attention. 

Richmond  Ya.  Dec.  11,  lFd2. 
To  the  President  of  the  U.  S.  Thorn* 
.  eonian  Botanical  Convention. 
Sir:  Deeply  regreting  my  inability 
to  attend  the  important  convention  over 
which  you  have  tie  honor  to  preside,  I 
avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to 
comply  with  the  obliging  invitation  and 
forward  you  a  few  among  the  many  facts 
that  corroborate  the  system  of  medical 
practice  advanced  by  Dr.  Samuel 
Thomson,  nsthey  have  been  presented 
to  my  own  observation. 

Seeing  the  beneficial  effects  of  the 
Thomsonfan  practice  on  a  brother  and 
sister  of  mine,  I  purchased  a  right  to 
the  knowledge  and  use  of  the  medicine 
on  the  30th  of  August  last.    It  taught 
me  a  new  mode  of  cleansing  the  ohstruc* 
tionsof  the  stomach,  in  which  particu^ 
lar  1  thought  it  an  invaluable  acquisition 
to  my  furmer  knowledge  of  the  medical 
qualities  of  many  articles  in  the  vegeta- 
ble kingdom.      I  first  used  the  Tbom- 
sonian medicine  in  my  own  family  and 
among  my  hervants.  on  whom  the  ben- 
eficial effects  in  checking  and  control ing 
the  cholera,  were  so  sudden  and  surpri- 
sing, that  thry  hastened  to  spread  tho 
information  to  such  an  extent,  as  to 
furnish  me«  in  less  than  a  month,  with 
as  much  practice  as  1  could  wrll  attend 
to.  The  bpeed  and  certainty  with  which 
I  cured  the  cholera,  induced  many  to 
send  for  me  for  every  alarming  symptom 
of  disease.    I  soon  had  to  encounter 
Bilioui  fever,  a^ne  and  fever,  catairhal 
fever,//*,  rheumatisms,  erysipilas,  di- 
arhea,  dyspeptia,  and  last  and  worst  of 
all,  the  pernicious  effects  of  mercury 
and  other  mineral  poisons,  taken  by 
persons  that  had  been  supposed  to  be 
attacked  with  cholera.    Dr.  Thomson's 
anti-cholera  medicine,  prepared  accor- 
ding to  his  recipe,  checked  all  premoni- 
tory sympt4>ms,  and  aided    much  in 
restoring  the    vital  heat    in    patients 
before  I  could  bring  no.  1  and  no.  3,  to 
be  used' successfully.     The  number  of 
persona  relieved  i^ere  more  thantvo 
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hundred.  Not  one  died  whom  I  at- 
tempted to  cure,  though,  for  humanity 
aal^e,  I  gave  a  little  mjedicinc  to  t^o 
men  in  a  collapsed  stage  of  cjiolera, 
who  were  suppost^d  to  be  Sying,  whose 
spirils  6lK)rtly  fled.  Of  those  whom  I 
cured,  more  than  twenty  had  a  confirin- 
cd  cholerar-I  do  pot  mem  merely  a 
diarhaa,  for  a  majority  of  the  two  hun- 
dred were  affected  that  way.  .  Many, 
were  cold,  pulseless,  and  voiceless,  to 
such  an  alarming  degree,  that  very  few 
physicians  would"  have  given  them  any 
medicine  at  all.  All  except  two  w6re 
cured  in  two  days — ^several  in  three  or 
four  hours. 

The  last  real  cholera  patient  was 
brouglit  tome  by  ih\^  Senior  Physician 
of  the  principal  Hospital,  who  told  me 
that  he  and  p.oother,  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  about  half  an  hour  before, 
that  the  patient  was  so  fast  merging  to  a 
collapse,  as  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  ordinary  remedies,  and  remarked 
that  **here  was  a  fit  subject  for  me.'*  1 
asked  him  to  administer  remedies;  he 
said  **no!  he  was  my  patient,  but  1  have 
turned  him  over  to  you;  if  you  have  no 
objection,  however,  1  will  witness  the 
treatment.*'  Not  the  least  objection, 
said  I,  and  commencing  with  my  pa- 
tient, in  three  hours  by  the  watch,  he 
was  entirely  free  from  cholera,  and  I 
left  him  eating  his  dinner.  The  Doctor 
witnessed  the  whole  process,  except  a 
few  minutes  that  he  was  absent  on  a 
consultation.  The  man  slept  comfort- 
ably through  the  nig! a,  the  next  day  he 
declared  ho  had  not  been  as  well  for 
twelve  months.  He  has  had  no  signs  of 
cholera  since. 

I  have  been  employed  by  three  per- 
sons, who,  though  they  supposed  they 
had  got  rid  of  the  cholera,  yet  found  it 
impossible  to  get  rid  of  the  sore  mouth, 
the  sick  stomach,  the  crazy  head  the 
irritated  bov/els  and  cold  limbs  occa- 
sioned by  the  calomel  and  opium  they 
had  taken.  I  soon  cured  them  all.  One 
of  them  had  been  sick  nine  weeks — I 
steamed  him  three  times;  the  second 
time  he  swelled  much;  I  drew  the  mer- 
cury out  of  his  system;  it  was  a  severe 
operation;  ho  was  much  better  the  next 
day;  at  evening  I  steamed  him  again, 
this  was  the  third  time;  he  enjoyed  it 
delightfully.  The  next  day  he  was 
aoarly  well;  the  day  afler  he  attended 


to  his  business,  and  is  now  gone  into  the 
country.  Nonp  of  ray  patients  have 
died,  and  but  three  are  now  complaining 
of  being  sick.  These  were  conQrmed 
and  missi*able  dyspeptics,  but  are  fast 
recovering.  I  have  myself  taken  two 
cdurses  and  am  recQverod  from  ten  year» 
dyspeptic  miserry,  almost  to  perfect 
health." 

On  reading  Dr.  Curtis*  communica- 
tion, the. preceding  abstract  was  order- 
ed to  ba  printed  with  the  minutes — the 
remainder  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  Secretary  ofgeneral  correspondence 
to  be  disposed  of  at  discretion. 

A  communication  was  received,  sign- 
ed H.  Whiting  corresp6nding  secreta- 
ry of  the  society  of  botanic  physicians 
and  surgeons  of  New  York,'dated  Nov. 
3d,  IS'S2,  addressed  to  the  members  of 
the  botanic  convention,  to  be  held  at 
Columbus,  Ohio,  on  the  third  Monday 
in  December  next.  It  comprised  a  cir- 
cular of  some  length,  and  a  printed  co- 
py of  their  constitution.  On  readin<T 
tho  whole,  on  mol  ion,  * 

Resolved,    1.    That  the  CODveation 
receives  with  due  deference,  the  res- 
pectful attention  paid  to  this  natiow^V 
conference,  by  the  associate  medical 
society  of  botanic  physicians  and  sur- 
geons of  New  York,  and  the  deep  in- 
terest they  manifest  in  tho  pending  re- 
sults of  their  deliberations. 

liesolved,  2.  That  this  convention 
and  their  constituents  are  Thomaoni- 
an*s  in  relation  to  medical  practice 
by  a  faithful  adherence  to  his  system, 
their  success  in  the  ren^oval  of  disease 
haa  not  been  exceeded  by  any  thin^  in 
the  memory  of  man. 

Resolved,  3.  That  this  convention 
do  not  feel  authorised,  or  any  way  jus- 
tified in  originating  schemes  of  medic- 
al reform,  or  for  instituting  or  patroni- 
zing niJ  lical  seminaries  for  the  acqui- 
sition of  anatomical,  physiological  or 
chemical  science,  or  the  auxiliary 
branches  of  polite  literature. 

Resolved,  4.  That  notwithstanding 
they  highly  appreciate  the  acquisition 
of  useful  knowledge,  they  are  far  from 
believing  that  any  thing  more  than  %, 
good  share  of  common  sense  and  com- 
mon education  is  requisite  for  tho  safe 
and  efii'ctual    administration  of  well 
known  remedies  for  the  resiovtl  of  dis- 
ease. 
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Resolved,  5.  That  the  clinical  prac- 
titioner administcrlDg  medicine  for  the 
removal  of  general  disease,  is  piiFduiDg 
a  profession  distinct  from  chemical  ( x- 
perl  meats,  of  the  manual  operations  of 
surgery,  and  tlie  knowledge  of  these  is 
of  little  consequence  to  the  merely, 
family  physician, 

Re^olv^d,  6.  That  the  object  of  this 
convention,  is  to  advance,  and  ni»t  to 
frustrate,  retard  or  embarrass  the  Thora- 
sonian  cause-r-not  to  wrangle  about 
theoretical  hair-splitting,  but  to  try  knd 
•proad  the  knowledge  of  his  system  to 
as  niany  intelligent  families  as  will  re- 
ceive It,  andadhereto  it,  and  not  injure 
themselves  nor  the  system,  by  an  inju- 
dicious departure  from  its  well  estab- 
lished rules. 

Resolved,  7.  Notwithstanding  the 
unfeigned  respect  and  high  considera- 
tion of  the  convention,  for  the  motives 
th  It  may  have  induced  the  associated 
medical,  botanic  physicians   and  sur- 
geons of  Sow  York,  it  is  incompatible 
with  the  views  and  apprehensions  of 
this  national  council,  to  excite  jealous- 
ies in  the  minds  of  any  that  we  would 
give  countenance   to   a   monopolising 
faculty   to   be  nurtured  in  our  own  bo- 
som, and   poured  out  upon  eocietyj  to 
augment  the  oppression  under  which 
we  now  groan,  by  the  existence  of  a 
privileged  regular  faculty. 

Resolved,  8.  That  the  secretary  of 
general  correspondence,  exercise  his 
discretion  in  relation  to  any  subsequent 
correspondence  that  may  arise  out  of 
these  projcedings,  in  a  manner  calcula- 
ted to  promote  conciliatory  feelings, 
\vith6ut  departure  from  the  avowed 
principles  of  these  resolulions. 

Resolved,  9.  That  the  convention 
would  respectfully  refer  their  much  es- 
teemed friend  C.  Olcott,  Esq.  of  Me- 
dina, Ohio,  to  these  resolutions  for  fur 
thcrsatisfaction,  in  relation  to  diverse 
suggestions  made  in  tho  communica- 
tion trom  him,  which  has  been  previous- 
ly noticed. 

Resolved,  10.  The  object  of  the 
Thomsonian  system,  is  to  bring  the 
knowledge  of  a  safe  and  effectual  meth- 
od oi  removing  disease,  and  restoring 
the  sick,  into  every  family.  Those  who 
may  be  licensed  to  practice  at  large, 
certainly  act  wisely  to  acquire  all  intbr- 
matioD  in  their  power,  iu  relation  to  the 


healing  art,  but  we  have  found  Thom- 
sonian remedies  too  safe  and  sure  in 
their  effects,  ever  to  be  abandoned  or 
cohfoynded  with  such  means  as  arc  of  a 
doubtful  cluiracter. 

Resolved,  11.  That  it  is  much  to  be 
regretted,  that  for  divers  reasons  best 
known  to  themselves,  there  has  been 
from  the  beginning,  oertain  halfway 
believers,  or  eeli'-wise  individuals,  who 
have  wished  to  have  the  world  believe, 
Xhat  they  are  tho  knowing  ones,  who 
occasionally  bleed,  blister,  givecalomel 
and  other  drastic  purges  and  mineral 
medicine,  accowling.  to  the  judgment 
of  the  patient  or  their  own  whim— 
these  the  convention  conceive  have 
never  understood  the  system,  or  they 
must  have  made  shipwjcckof  a  good 
conscience. 

A  communication  from  D.  F.  Nar- 
din  of  Nashville,  Tennessee,  was  re- 
ceived, and 

,   The  following  abstract  was  ordered  to 

be  printed    with  the  minutes,  viz: 

»*  When  we  hear  Howard  boasting  so 
vainly  of  his  own  abilities,  how  sick- 
ening the  effect.  He  pushes  his  self- 
praised  work  quite  unceremoniously  to 
the  nose  of  every  body.  He  talks  pom- 
pously  of  ''physiological  /a<;/«."  Ho 
affects  a  consequential  importance  that 
naturally  induces  us  to  inquire,  what 
physiological  knowledge  can  he  have 
possessed  to  have  renduredhim  capable 
of  improving  Thomson's  system— Dr. 
Thomson's  medical  discoveries  origina- 
ted with  himself,  and  there  has  not  been 
any  thing  written  by  physiologists  that 
can  expound  the  modus  operandi,  or 
bpecitic  effects  of  his  medicine.  One 
btrong  argument  applies  to  show  that 
Howard  is  not  qualified  to  improve  on 
Thomson,  and  can  not  do  it,  tliat  is,  ho 
is  not  a  practitioner— He  dare  not  set 
up  any  pretensions  to  praclicalknowl- 
cdge,  therefore  he  could  not  have  been 
prepared  to  have  acquired  by  practical 
observation,  what  Thomson  might  have 
overlooked:  for  it  is  notorious  to  all  who 
have  ever  taken  the  trouble  honestly, 
to  inquire  into  the  real  merits  of  the 
subject,  that  it  is  on  actual,  peramaJ, 
laborious  observation  and  practical  ex- 
perience that  his  system  is  founded. 
Practice  will  always  evince  the  superi- 
ority of  Thomson'e  sjetcm,  over  alt  oth- 
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era  yet  known  in  the  schools  of  mexH- 
cime.  This  truth  Howard '  cannot,  and 
does  not  deny:  but  has  frequently  and 
publicly  acknowledged  the-  superiority 
of  Thomson's  system* 

How  then  can  this  same  man  dar&to 
come  out  and  hold  forth  the  confident 
assertion,  that  he  has  (bund  means  ef 
improving.a  wpfk  of  such  known  and  ac- 
knowledged superiority,  in  those  works 
knowA^and  acknowledged  to  be  infbridr! 
I)oes  not  such  a  pretension  exhibit  a 
complete  contradiction  on  the  ^ce  of  it^ 
Will  such  proceedings  be  countenanced 
by  honesty  upright>  and  grateful  men? 
If  in  the  works  already  extant,  Howard 
could  find  such  means  of  improvement, 
who  could  not  have  done  as  much?  I 
can  h&rdly  believe  that  Howard  will 
pretend  that  he  has  made  any  great  im- 
provements in  the  science  of  physiolo- 
gy, or  discovered  any  new  system  pecu- 
liar to  himself.  What  is  there  so  nnw, 
80  interesting  and  extraordinary  in  his 
work?  If  we  stop  to  inquire,  whether 
a  correct  knowledge  of  physiology  be 
necessary  to  practice  Thomson^  sys- 
tem with  safety  and  success,  we  answc^r 
no— no  more  so,  than  a  knowledge  of 
astronomy,  or  mathematics,  or  any  oth- 
er science.  However  useful  such  knowl- 
edge may  be,  it  is  not  so  indispensable 
ds  many  would  have  us  to  believe.  The 
most  ignorant  practitioner,  possessed 
of  common  Honse,  is  generally,  as  suc- 
cessful as  the  most  learned  physiologist. 
—This  demonstrates  the  general  appli- 
cability of  Thomsonian  remedies  for 
the  removal  of  disease.  Dr.  Thomson's 
theory  is  at  once  simple  and  reabonable; 
ve  think  that  facts  will  prove  his  sys- 
tem of  medical  practice,  the  mosksafe 
and  effectual  in  existence.  Articles 
may  be  added  to  the  list  of  remedies, 
but  the  principles  upon  which  they  are 
to  be  administered,  being  true  and  im- 
mutable, must  always  remain  the  same, 
and  any  thing  contrary  to  these,  must 
be  false.  Different  names  may  be  ap- 
plied to  the  same  things,  but  the  facts 
and  the  principles,  admit  of  no  varia- 
tion. 

These  sentiments  are  respectfully 
fubmitted  to  the  serious  consideration 
of  the  convention.  1  hope  effectual 
meaiM  will  be  adopted  to  secure  a  liber- 
al community  from  imposition,  and  se- 
onre  the  sacred  rights  of  Dr.  Thomson 
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from  those  pilfering  petty  pirates  tfi 
would  supplant  Imn  in  his  pursuits^  ac^ 
as^;lssinat6  his  reputation." 

The  committee  appointed  to  drati^rr' 
resolutions  expressive  of  the    viowt* 
sentiments,  feelings  and  determtnai ic^^ 
of  the  oationali'i'homsotiian,  botajni^ 
convention,  in  relation  to  the  vartou* 
siitHCcts  brought  beAire  them  imoreo.- 
ately   connected  with  the  saccee^  art  ] 
interest  of  the  institution — RecomiKisc^ 
the  adoption  of  the  following  rc&oii.* 
tionss 

Resolved,  1.  That  the  national  Thoc- 
sonian  convention, view  with  peculur 
satisfaction  the  extensive  and  resperu- 
ble  representation,  and  the  intere^t:^ 
intelligent  communications,  by  whr.- 
the  institution  has  been  honored  on  t^ 
present  occasion. 

Resolved,   2.   That  this  convcntscs 
feel  a  determination  to  adhere  firmly  :.^ 
the  Thomsonian    system    of  media. 
practice,  for  the  removal  of  disease,  c- 
til  riome  substitute  shall  be  discoverei 
and  tested  by  observation  and  exper.- 
ence  to  possess  superior  efficacy;   thii 
practice  we  have  fou nd safe  and  effkca*] 
cious,  e  ven  to  our  frequent  astonifehmetri 
and  we  are  confident  there  is  noV  a' 
system  of  practice  known  to  the  medic 
world,  entitled  taequal  confidence. 

Resolved,  3.  That  we  have  inqui!S 
into,  and  investigated  the  merits  of' 
recent  publication  of  Horton  Howar 
and  sundry  documents  relating  tor 
same,  and   do  candidly,  heartily  ar. 
unequivocally  affirm  that  in  our  estima- 
tion, ho  is  more  righteously  entitkd  ic 
the  appellation  of  intruder  and  supplant- 
cr,  than  of  the  high  imposing  character 
of  a  medical  reformer. 

Resolved,  4.  That  the  practical  pmt 
of  his  work  if  deprived  of  ThomeoB' 
an  remedies,  could  not  be  of  any  specit 
utility  te  any  man— the  volume  earn* 
upon  the  face  of  it,  undeniable  eridettf 
of  an  extensive   plagiarism,   and  ri 
cannot  in  the  exercise  of  a  good  ecA« 
science  afford  him   our  patronage,  bet 
on  the  contrary,  wo  feel  bound  by  evei7 
honorable  means  to  suppress  all  such  in- 
novations, and  impositions  on  public  ere* 
dulity. 

Resolved,  5.  That  in  the  estimation 
of  this  convention,  Howard  has  notori- 
ously Jnvaded  ani  abused   the  l^^il 
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If^htsof  Dr.  Thomson  with  an.cxclu- 
Lve  design  to  his  own  ail  vantage. 

ResoiveJ,  6;  That  Legislative  intcr- 
s  re  nee  to  restrain  or  prevent  the  botan- 
cal  practice,  is  an  uhreasonable,  uncon- 
tttutional  invasion  of  the  common 
iglits  and  privileges  of  aTree  and  inde- 
»enHcnt  people* 

R^solveil,  7.  That,  wo  have  reasons 
o  believe,  4ind  to  justify  the  assertion 
.hat  theso  m constitution al  provisions  of 
;he  several  laws  to  which  we  allude^ 
have  been  brou;;ht  into  existence,  and 
their  oppressive  operations  enforced  by 


the  direct  and  immediate,  influence  of     ble  attention,  and  use  their  utmost  dili- 


the  regalar  faculty,  and  their  coadjutors, 
for  their  special  emokment,  thereby 
constituting  them  a  privileged  ordor, 
inconipatible  with  our  equal  liberties, 
eind  all  our  republican  institutions. 

Resolved,  ^.  That  our  confidence  in 
tlie  Thomsonian  practice  has  been  con- 
firmed by  testimonials  from  respectable 
sources  in  almost  every  state  in  the  A- 
merican  Union. 

Resolved,  9.  That  in  the  Thomsa- 
man  course  of  medicine.  Lobelia  in- 
flita  appoa^s  to  be  a  specific,  in  ca- 
ses of  Hydraphobia,  has  been  repeatedly 


thereby  Ibrfeit  his  standing  in  this  socio* 
ty,nntil  fully  reclaimed  to  Thomsonian 
simplicity. 

Uesolved,  Id.  That  it  is  the  dnty  of 
all  Thomsonian^s  in  the  United  Sttttes, 
who  may  h'avo  made  or  ascertained  any 
new  discovery  or  invention,  for  the  re- 
moval of  disease,  to  lay  such  discovery 
or  invention  before  any  branch  society 
to  which  they  may  belong, or  have  access 
for  their  investigation:  when  said  branch 
shall  be  fully  suiisfied  of  toe  utility  and 
Importance  of  any  such  invention  or 
dirtcovery,  they  should  give  all  reasona- 


gence,  speedily  and  tortainly,  through 
their  official  orgin,  to  transmit,  an  ex- 
plicit circumstantial  detail  of  the  facts, 
well  supported  by  unequivocal  testimo- 
ny, to  the  corresponding  secretary  of 
general  correspondence  at  Columbus,  to 
be  disposed  of  by  him,  in  concert  with 
Pilee,  Piatt  &  Co.  the  general  agents  of 
Dr.  Samuel  Thomson,  us  they  may  think 
will  best  subserve  the  general  interest 
of  the  institution. 

Resolved,  14.  That  a  most  scrupu- 
lous regard  should  be  had  to  a  former 
suggestion  on  our  minutes,  never  to  im- 


used  by  ThomsoBiln's  in  cases  of  con-  I  P^^f  a^X  tax  upon  the  secretary  of  gen- 


firmed  madness,  and  has  not  been  known 
.^o  fail  even  in  extreme  cases. 

Residved,  10.  That  it  is  a  duty  to 
furnish  testtmoniaJs  on  the  subject  of 
the  preceding  resolutions,  that  the  fte- 
jcordor  may  communicate  those  unequiv- 
ocal ficts,  for  the  information  of  the 
world. 

Resolved,  IL  That  we  most  ardent- 
ly desire  that  every  Legislature  in  the 
United  States,  would  indulge   and  en- 
courage the    botanical    practice — that 
they  would  adopt  the  measures  of  the 
Ijegislature  of  Alabama,  and   prohibit 
botanical  physicians  from   the   use  of 
blisters    or    of    mercury,     antimony, 
arsenic,  lead,  opium  and  nitre,asTem- 
«diesin  the  removal   of  disease — that 
all    botanical    physicians,    who   shall, 
or  may  resort  to   these   means  shall 
not  be  entitled  to  the  usual  benefits  of 
the  law,  or  courts  of  justice. 

Resolved,  12.  That  if  any  member 
ef  the  Thomsonian  botanical  society  in 
ike  United  States,shall  indulge  in  the  ha- 
bitofuiinff.  or  prescribing  the  above  pros- 
cribed articles  or  poisonous  drags  Jie  shall 


cral  correspondence,  with  post  office 
charges  upon  any  of  their  communica- 
tions. 

Resolved,  15.  That  we  would  recom- 
mend all  the  members  of  the  conven* 
lion,  on  their  return  to  their  respective 
places  of  abode,  to  convene  their  botanic 
friends,  and  lay  these  resolutions  before 
them,  that  they  may  have  an  opportuni- 
ty to  act  in  concert,  and  confirm  the 
unanimity  and  co-operation  of  which 
we  delight  to  speak. 

Resolved,  16.  That  wo  have  no  ob- 
jections to  the  rational  cultivation  and 
progress  of  medical  science.  The 
Botanical  institutions  rising  in  divers 
sections  of  the  Unit<:d  Slates,  to  to ach 
anatomy,  physiology,  chemistry,  bota- 
ny, midwifery  and  all  the  auxiliary 
branches  of  s(  ience  may  have  their  use, 
but  cannot  alter  the  nature  or  change 
the  principles  of  (he  Thomsonian  sys- 
tem, or  alter  its  designs  of  extending 
the  knowledge  thereof  to  the  families 
and  firesides  of  the  community  at  large, 
as  far  and  as  fast  as  consistent  with  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  griginpl 
patentees 
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Rei^qlved,  17.  That  if  those  in«titu- 
tioDS  ambitiously  rising  up,  will  adhere 
to  the  Thomsonian  principles  and  pre- 
scriptions^ utterly  renounce  the  reme- 
dies we  have  so  oiuen  publicly  proscrib- 
ed) and  give  Thomson  deserved  credit, 
and  never  pretend  to  reject  his  system, 
and  then  build  on  him  as  a  foundation, 
^ind  never  invade  his  rights,  if  we  dp 
not  as  a.  body  directly  and  systematical- 
ly patronise  their  schemes,  wo  do  not 
feel,  nor  intend  to  exercise    hostility. 
We  wish  them  prosperity  in  every  lauil- 
able  and  honorable  effort  to  increase  and 
extend  the  knowledge  of  the  Jicaling.art. 
Resolved,    18.    That  we  wish  the 
Thomsonian  Recorder  should  be,  and 
remain  the  mouth  piece  of  tlie  society, 
and  the  convention  will  patronise  and 
encourage  the  same,  while  lound  faithful 
to  the  cause,  and  wo  heartily  approve 
the  course  the  editors  have  taken,  {lud 
their  evident  di'votedncss  lo  the  cause. 

Reselved,  10.  That  the  thanks  of  the 
convention  are  due  to  Dr.  Thomson  for 
his  luminous  and  instructive  rxtempo- 
raueous  lecture  on  the  fundamental 
principles  of  his  system,  delivered  to 
them  on  the  20th  Dec.  instant,  by  which 
they  have  been  confirmed  and  edified  in 
the  doctrines  and  practices  appertain- 
ing to  his  scheme. 

GODFREY  MEYER, 
KOBEKT  TALBOTT, 
AVAUD  SEARS, 
WILSON  THOMSON, 
LEVI  HOUSTON, 
SAM'L.  ROBINSON, 
HUGH  BAKNES,Esq. 
JOSHUA  HART, 
P.  G.  YOUNG, 
M.  W.  M'CRAW, 
JAS.  M.  DAVIS, 
J.  P.  TIBBITTS, 
J.  B.  CRATG. 
T.  HERSEY. 
The  committee  also   recommended 
and  reported  an  address  to  their  fellow 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  which 
was  approved  unanimously  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  with  the  minutes,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Fellow  Citizens — The  deep  and  hon- 
est concern  we  feci  for  the  welfare  of 
oar  fellow  beings,  induces  us  to  call 
jour  attention  to  the  Thomsonian  prac- 
tice of  medit^ine.  We  know  that  in 
iBtDj  placet  it  if  eztrenely  UDpopular» 


I  because  its  merits, have  not  there  bee 2 
tested.    An  interested  faculty  are  op- 
posed 'beoaiise  the  craft   is  in   danger. 
A  persecuting  spirit  prevails'— if  Thom  - 
Boiiians  attend  a  patient  abandoned  asi 
hopeless  by  the  regulars,  and  he  dies, 
report  will  say  the  Thomsonians  killrJ 
him.    1£  he  be  recovered  from   his  dis* 
ease^  report  will  circulate  the  talc  tli:t 
ho  was  not  the  subject  of  any  serious 
indisposition.     Amidst  the  dilficuitit.* 
we  have  had  to  encoupter,  we  have  bcca 
astonished  at  the  progroFs  and  trinicfj: 
of  tlie  cause.    Prosecutions  liavc  LceL 
nuiliciously  commenced,  hut  in  nti  in- 
stance Iiave  tiiese    prosecutions    bcca 
sustained.     Could  any  wrong  have  bees 
detected,  any  violation  of  Jaw  proveo, 
it  would  long  e'ro  this  have  been  tcIJ 
from  Kamschatka  to  Cape  Horn.  Thus 
it  is  that  truth  has  stopped  the  rooutiis 
of  lions  and  quenched  the  violence  of 
fire.     Before  the  convention  conveneJ 
we  had  imbibed   the  opinion  that  the 
cause  was  progressing,  and  iravrJUng 
with  resistlcEs  strides,  but  wc  had  no 
conception  of  the  extent,  the  triuuivV^, 
the  literary  patronage,  and  n&mg  g\oT>    i 
of  !he  System.    The  joint  testimony  /    I 
every  individual  in  this  convention*  aii     ' 
(ho  numerous    communications     frcr 
almost  allsecticns  of  the  Union,  co:- 
firms  our  faith  and  animates  our  zeal  it. 
the  arduous  enterprise  in  which  wean 
engaged.     We  recommend  to   all  en- 
gaged in  the  practice,  to  adhere  firioiT 
to  the  Thomsonian  prescriptions  and 
mode  of  administration — to  be   careful 
that  all  patients  submit,  anden^rage  lo 
abandonall  other  remedies,  and  to  abide 
faithfully  in  the    use  of   Thomsonian 
remedies,  when  once  they  commence; 
to  be  faithful  and  persevering  in  practice 
whenever  tbey  undertake  in  any  case; 
be  careful  not  to  he  led  away  with  every 
wind  of  doctrine.     The  'i'homsonian 
practice  in  our  hands  has  proved  effica- 
cious, beyond  our  most  sanguine  expec- 
tations, astonished  our  friends  and  con- 
fcunded  gainsayers. 

All  who  have  turned  aside  after  the 
fairy  ghosts  of  pretended  reformation, 
have,  in  our  most  candid  estimation, 
failed  to  establish  their  claims  to  our 
patronage. 

First  principles  are  ioimutable,  facts 
supported  by  competent  testimony  ars 
incoAtroTtrtable.     Ob  this  broad  and 
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permanent  basis  is  tlie  Thomspnian  sys- 
tem founded,  and  stands  like  the  migh- 
ty rocks  that  girt  the  ocean  shores,  and 
repel  rhe  dashing  billows  dying  at  their 
feet. 

.  Surrounded  as  we  are,  with  stichan 
astonishing  cloud  of  witnesses,  at^uch 
n  momentous  and  interesting  crisis/we 
recommend  unwearied  sttention  to  the 
promotion  oiid  extension  of  the  knowl- 
<!<fgo  of  the  system,  as  you  value  human 
life,  peace  of  ccnscience  and  the  dearest 
interests  of  humanify. 

In  the  exorcise  of  candid,  persever- 
ing, uiideviating  messures  for  the  ad- 
vanotnnent  of  so  good  a  cause,  you  are 
UB  sure  of  succcrs  as  of  human  exis- 
tence. So  many  learned  and  profes- 
sional men  have  recently  6ockcd  to  the 
Thoasonian  standard;  so  many  presses 
long  cloHcd  by  the  interested  influence 
of  the  rcgulor  faculty,  are  now  opening 
their  cblumris  for  investigation  and  de- 
fence of  truth*  These  circumstances, 
with  the  multiplied  instances  of  supe- 
rior succossfulncss,  augur  the  high 
standing  and  ri^in^glory  of  the  system. 

We  have  to<  controvert  stubborn,  in- 
corrigible   prejudices  that  sometimes 
refuse  to  bo  reclaimed  froni  tho  error  of 
their  ways  by  the  strongest  icsiimony. 
The    simplicity    of   the    Thomson ian 
practice  works  its  way  by  demonstra- 
tion; but  there  are  some  minds  so  inflat- 
ed by  the  pride  of  vain  philosophy,  so 
chained  to  antiquated  traditions,  that 
they  conceit  that  the  new  system  of 
medicine,  which  Thomeon  has  devised, 
patented  and  published,  is  beneath  a 
critical  examination.     They  condemn 
by  wholesale,  without  searching  honest- 
ly into  the  real  merits  of  the  subject. 
NVith  all  the  discoiiragments  we  have 
to  encounter,  the  progress  of  Thomson- 
ianism  bids  fair  to  bear  down  opposition 
and  introduce  a  radical  and  universal 
change  in  medical  practice.    A  new  era 
has  commenced;    the  light  that  now 
dawniiwill  ultimately  radiate  the  re- 
motest comers  of  the  civilized  world. 
Ad  high  sense  of  duty,  and  the  strong 
emotions  of  humanity  impel  us  to  ad- 
dress you  explicitly  and  zealously  on 
the  momentous  concerns  of  the  Botanic 
institution.    The  attention  of  this  mag- 
nanimous nation  begins  to  be  turned 
seriously  to  the  subject. 

Many  are  the  afflictions  that  await  J 


us  in  this  dying  world.    The  epidemic 
disease  that  has  desolated  some  of  the  ' 
fairest  portions  of  Asia  and  Europe, 
and  recently  prevailed  in  our  own  coun- 
try to  a  feariul  extenti  prompts  us  to 
proclaim  to  mankind,  in  this   official 
manner,  fuHy  sensible  of  our  high  res- 
'ponsibility,  the  consolatory  tidings, that 
the  Thomsonian   eystrm  proscrrbes  a 
safe  and  efrcdual  remedial  course  for 
the  removal  ofdjsease  in  its  most  terrific 
form,  where  the  power  of  life  is  not, 
rediiccd  beyond  the  reach  of  medical 
assistance.'   The  Botanic  system  of  Dr. 
Samuel  Thomson  has  etnod  the  test  of 
popular  scrutiny,  the  ordeal  of  implaca- 
ble persecution,  the  ridicule  of  the  min- 
eral Faculty,  and  the  terrors  of  the  law, 
'*&milcd  at  the  drawn  dogger  and  defied 
its  point." 

This  U.  S.  Convention  beg  leave  to 
aFsure  their  conalitucnts  and  the  world, 
that  they  have  not  spared  any  means 
in  their  power,  to  makefull  proof  of  the 
Thomsonian  system  of  medical  practice. 
They  had  in  turn  individually  to  contend 
with  their  own  prejudices  and  unbelief; 
they  fearlefsly  as8<;rt  that  those  preju- 
dices have  been  rubdued  by  innumerable 
facts  which  they  could  not  gainsay,  oi: 
any  longer  resist.       They    anticipate 
increasing  opposition  from  th6  regular 
faculty;  that  they  ore  under  the  influence 
of  interested  motives,  is  easy  to  be  un- 
derst^iod.    The  firm  (tand  of  this  con- 
vention to  vrithsfand  these  speculative 
schemes,  will  subject  them  to  ridicule, 
reproach,  and  if  possible,  as  has  oflen 
been  tho  Case,  to  legal  prosecution.— > 
We  know  that  it  is  the  cause  of  truth 
and  rightousnCfrs  we  plead;  we  there* 
fore  earnestly  beseech  the  people  to 
consult  their  own  rights,  attend  to  their 
own  intcrcatSjgive  the  Thomsonian  sys- 
tem fair  play,  investigate  its  merits,  and 
test  its  efiicacy  asjthey  may  have  oppor- 
tunity.   When  disease  overtakes  you, 
resort  to  simple  Botanical  remedies— - 
spurn  at  the  mineral  practice,  and  all 
the  poisonous  drugs  that  disgrace  the 
annals  of  medicine. 

The  convention  are  fully  apprised 
that  several  attempts  have  been  made 
to  supplant  Dr.  Thomson  and  filch  from 
him  his  remedies  and  hard  earned  fame, 
they  therefore  recommend  caution  and 
vigilance;  these  are  the  watcb-worda 
of  Thorn Bonians;  they  wish  topreaerve 
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h'lB  system  fn)m  a  helerogenious  am^K 
ganiation  with  the  reformation  projects 
of  those  designing  individuals,  who 
lyish  to  depdse  Thomson,  that  they 
themselves  may  risn  and  make  gain  by 
their  medical  soothsaying;  fly  therefore 
from  all  such  imposters,  as  you  would 
«hun  a  serpent's  tooth. 

The  convention,  in  concluding  this 
address,  would   humbly  and  honestly 
assure  the  world  they  have  no  sinister 
motives  to  influenco  their  conduct  in 
relation  to  this  matter;  no  groveling  an- 
tipathies, nor    envious  jealousies;  no 
earthly  inducements  under  heaven  to 
pervert  thq  truth  and  turn    aside  to 
falsehood  nnd  deception.    We  wish  to 
consult  the    well-being    of  mankind, 
wherever  their  lot  may  be  cast,  whatev- 
er their  religious  or  political  profes- 
sion, or  whatever  their  circumstance  or 
condition  in  life  may  be.     Should  sick- 
ness assail  them,  we  wish  to  direct  them 
to  cheap,  safe  and  appropriate  means 
for  the  removal  thereof,  and  to  repair 
the  waste  of  animal  nature.    They  se- 
riously question  the  correccness  of  that 
philosophy  that  teaches  that  those  poi- 
sons that  are  calculated  to  kill  a  well 
man.  can  be  proper  means  to  make  a 
sick  man  well.     >A'ith  high  considera- 
tion and  esteem,  they  remain  the  avow- 
ed friends  of  mankind.    Farewell. 

On  motion, the  Convention  adjourned 
till  2  o'clock,  P.  M. 

Thursiay,  Dec.  20, 2  o'clock  P,  M. 

The  Convention  met  agreeably  to  ad- 
journment. 

On  motion.  Dr.  Thomson  was  reques- 
ted to  deliver  a  lecture  on  midwifery, 
and  by  a  desultory  course,  to  endeavor 
to  commtuiicate  such  verbal  instruction 
in  relatiim  to  his  general  system  of 
practice  as  suited  his  convenience  and 
disposition,  safar  as  consistent  with  his 
ultimate  designs  of  disposing  of  such 
discoveries,  in  connexion  with,  or  dis- 
tinct from  his  former  publications,  as 
they  did  not  assume  to  be  his  dictators. 

w  ith  this  ntquest  Dr.  Thomson  de- 
clared his  willingness  to  comply.  The 
•convention  were  agreeably  entertained 
by  the  originality  oif  thought,  and  of  the 
manner  of  illustration  displayed  ontlie 
occasion  *,  every  ear  hung  with  eager 
attention  on  bis  instruction .  Such  was 
tiia  general  lattflfaction,  that  on  motion, 


it  was  unanimously  resolved,  that  tbnj 
thanks  of  the  convention  are  du^  to  Dr.  | 
Thomson  for  his  valuable  com  muni  ca- 
tions, but  especially  for  his  intelligent 
and  interesting  sddress  en  midwifery 
and  child-bed  forms  of  disease. 

At  the  request  of  the  convention^  the 
President  was  solicited  to  deliver  a  lee* 
tureon,the  same  subject.     In  compli- 
anco  with  the  request  he  proceeded  in 
an  extempore  address,  embracing  a  wids 
range  of  the  various  incidents  attending 
gestation,'  parturition  &c.    In  conclu- 
sion he  enlarged  on  the  importance  of 
the  Thomsoninn  system,  in  ameliort- 
ting  the  condition  find  alleviating  the 
sufferings  of  the  female  world,  in  tli£ 
perils  and  dangers  to  which  they  have 
been  subjected  in  those  critical  periods 
of  their  existence — evinced  a  .tender 
sympathy  for  the  hapless  fate  that  had 
so  Jong  awaited  them,  and  a  cordial  con- 
gratulation at  the  brightening  ]^ro8p€ct 
of  more  propitious  days,,  when  the  dark 
cloud  that  lowers  o'er  them  in  the  ori- 
ginal threatening  shall  be  measurably 
blown  away,  and  the  bed  chamber  of 
parturition,  instead  of  bein{^  a  gVoom^ 
hall  of  excessive  grief  ond  afi&\c\\oii 
shall  become  asanctuarv  of  Increasir 
consolation,  that  shall  keep  pace  wi. 
the  progress  of  discoveries  snd  iinprore^ 
ments  in  all  succeeding  generations. 

This  extempore  lecture,  embracing' 
widedeld  for  communicating  infonna 
tion,  obtained,  not  only  by  an  extensivi 
rttading  of  medical  classics,  bat  more 
than  forty  years  extensive  practice  and 
actual  attendance  on  more  than  a  thou- 
sand cases,  was  heard  with  much  inter 
est;  a  flattering  resolution  of  thanks  to 
the  author,  waa  unanimously  awarded 
by  the  convention.  A  detail  of  tbete 
proceetlings  was  directed  to  be  placed 
on  the  minutes.  The  convention  thei 
adjourned  to  the  Htatehdusc,  to  menu 
early  candle  light,  to  hear  a  lecture  fros 
Dr.  S.  Robinson. 


Thursday,  20th  Dec.  7  o'clock,?. 
M«  The  convention  being  accommoda- 
ted with  the  use  of  the  state  house  for 
the  evening,  met  agreeably  to  arljoura- 
ment.  Public  notice  having  been  previ- 
ously given,  a  very  splendid  eoncourso 
of  gentlemen  and  ladies,  citizens  and 
strangers,  members  of  the  Legislatuia 
and  othor  gentlemen  of  dittinotion  a^ 
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tended  on  ihe  occasion.  As  the  speaker 
commenced,  a  breathless  silence 
reigned  through  the  vast  assemblage 
— every  eye  was  watching— every 
ear  listening-— every  heart  dilating 
with  plc;ising  sensations  as  the  strong 
tide  of  the  speaker's  oloqiienco  rolled 
its  ma;flc  influence  roun<l  the  Hall  of 
State,  sacred  to  law,  truth  and  jus- 
tice. 

\)r.  Rohinson  having  clost^d  his  lec- 
ture, and  the  convention  being  called 
to  order.  On  motion,  it  was  unani- 
mously 

Resolved,  1.  ThatOr.  Robinson  is 
entitled  to  the  nrost  cordial  thanks  of 
this  convention,  for  the  spirited,  judi- 
cious and  eloquent  oration  with  which 
tliey  havo  Imon  so  ai^reeably  enter- 
tained, and  if  it  suits  tiie  convenience 
of  the  Doctor,  the  convention  res- 
j)ectfully  solicit  a  copy  to  bo  furnish- 
cd  for  the  press. 

Resolved,  2.  That  Hr.  T.  Flersey 
is  entitliMl  to  the  thanlcs  and  respect fjl 
acknowledgments  of  this  convention 
for  the  talent,  fuilhfulncas  an  I  preci- 
sion with  whic'i  lie  has  proaidi  I  over 
their  long  and  interesting  delibera- 
tions. 

On  tl)c  unanimous  passage  of  this 
resolution.  Dr.  Mersey  arose  and 
made  the  following  valedictory  ad- 
dress:— 

Gentlemen:  It  was  with  much  diffi- 
dence I  accepted  the  appointment  of 
the  Presidency  of  this  convention — I 
have  endeavored  to  discharge  the  du- 
ties incumbent  on  me  in  that  official 
capacity  with  fidelity  and  precision, 
and   I  feel   pecuUar  gratification  in 
having  obUiined  the  approbation   of 
this  august  intelligent  assemblage  of 
the  delegates  of  the  Botanic  Society 
in  the  United  States.     I  congratulate 
the  convention  and  the  society  at  large 
on  the  constant  accumulat  on  of  tal- 
ent%  and  men  of   high  and  honor* 
able    standing,    who  are     rallying 
round  the  peaceful  standard  of  the 
Thomsoaian  system.     We  feel  happy 
to  annouDoe  to  the  world  the  social 
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harmony  and  mutual  good  will  that 
has  prevailed  in  all  your  deliberations. 
The   principles  and  practice  of  the 
Thonisonian  scheme  appear  to-be  ev- 
ery where  sustained  with  a  unanimity 
that  has  seldom,  if  ever,  obtained  a. 
mong  so  numerous  a  body  of  citizens, 
dispersed  over  such  a  vast  extent  of 
territory.      A  steady   adherence  to 
first  principles  establishes  the  cause 
on  an  immutable  basis.     In  these  we 
seek  not  improvements,  from  these  we 
spurn  at  relormation— auxiliary  rem- 
edies  for  disease  that  accord  with 
these  principles,  whenever  such  aux- 
iliaries can   be  ascertained,  lead  us 
not  to  abdicate  the  cause  but  confirm 
and  sustain   our    confidence  in  the 
foundiT  ofthis  institution.   We  should 
try  the  spigls  of  the  age,  and  by  in- 
jrenuous  well  directed  efforts,  coiisci- 
enciously  endeavor  to  suppress  that 
speculative  ra<ie,   that  leads  a  num- 
ber of  persons  to  sacrifice  truth  ond 
jeopardi«ie  the  health  and  lives  ot  the 
propkj  at  the  shrine   of  personal  pop- 
ularity and  t'molnmont.     This  love  ot 
money,  that  blinds  the  eyes  of  %i»ny, 
who  once  appeared  zealous  advocates 
of  the  svstLMn,  but  have  turned  aside 
after  the  mammon  of  unrigliteou>ness, 
should   he    discountenanced    with  a 
manly  philosophic  firmness,   that  the 
apostatising  wanderers    after   filthy 
lucre  inav  be  ashamed  and  confonnd- 
ed.     As  you  have  selected  the  Thom- 
sonian  Recorder  to  be  the  mouth  piece 
of  the  society,  it  will  be  important  to 
give  it  a  decided  patronage,  as  you 
have  resolved  to  do,  that  it  mav  not 
share  the  fate  of   other  pericxJicals 
that  have  been  started  in  diveis  sec- 
tions of  the  American  Union.  There 
are  several  periodicals  of  more  limited 
circulation  to  which  we  wish  hooora« 
ble  support,  long  life  and  prosperity. 
It  will  bo  much  for  the  interest  of  the 
cause  to  give  them  an  honorable  sup. 
port. 

As  you  have  honored  noo  ^ith  the 
appointment  of  Seeietary  of  general 
correspoodeoce  of  the  Society,  to  all 
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the  braach  societies  in  these  United 
States,  to  collect,  collate  and  make 
public,  whatever  may  subserve  the 
general  interest,  I  shall  endeavor  to 
be  attentive  and  faithrulin  the  dis- 
charge  of  the  duties  that  devolve  on 
ma  in  the  arduous  and  responsible 
'station  to  which  I  have  been  promoted 
hy  the  unanimous  suffrages  of  this 
enlightened'  and  respectable  conven- 
tion. 

You  will  bear  with  you  to  your 
respective  places  ©f  abode,  my  best 
wishes  for  your  personal  welfare,  and 
the  prosperity  of  the  system.  I  have 
been  drawn  into  the  acknowledgment 
and  adoption  of  this  system,  in  sub- 
serviency to  my  own  convictions  of 
the  innocency,  efficacy  and  certainty 
of  the  -remedies  prescribed,  for  the 
removal  of  disease.  More  than  forty 
years  of  my  life  have  been  devoted  to 
the  ancient  and  regular  practice. — 
Ten  years  have  been  spent  in  investi- 
gating the  merits  and  ascertaining 
the  justness  of  the  claims  of  this  sys- 
tem on  public  confidence.  A  partial 
leaning  was  the  first  step;  the  result 
was  a  mixed  practice,  which  I  soon 
discovered  could  not  succeed;  I  dis- 
covered  I  must  be  a  Thomsonian  alto- 
gether, or  abandon  the  cause.  I  re- 
solved on  the  experiment  on  the  joint 
testimony  of  my  own  impartial  expe- 
rience and  the  testimony  of  others  on 
whose  information  I  could  rely  with- 
out suspicion. — The  result  has  been 
that  thus  resolutely  pursuing  this 
course,  I  was  really  astonished  at  the 
success. — This  rivalled  any  thing 
with  which  I  had  ever  been  acquaint- 
ed in  domestic  practice,  or  in  my  for- 
mer ofRcial  capacity  of  surgeon  of 
the  U.  S.  Army,  or  any  private  or 
public  station  I  had  ever  been  called 
to  fill. 

To  enter  minutely  into  a  labored 
dotail  of  incidents,  connected  with 
this  conversion  to  Thomsonism, would 
be  uninteresting  and  uscless-~I  know 
that  in  these  coBCcstions  and  this  ds- 


votedness  to  the  botanic  system,    1 
forfeit   tho  good  opinion  of    many 
reputable    friends   and  literary  ac- 
quaintances,   but   those  who    know- 
how  highly  and  cordially  I  esteem  a 
multitude  of  these,  will  be  fully    con- 
vinced that  I  could  never  have  been 
induced  to  have  risked  this  forfeit,  or 
endanger  that  frienciship  and  confi- 
dence, from  any  less  motive,  than 
the  conscious  and  unavoidable  impress 
of  truth — were  they  to  make  the  samo 
impartial   investigation,    with   truth 
alone  for  the  object,  and  could  they 
have  access  to  the  same  weight  of 
testimony,  I  candidly  believe,    if  the 
influence  of  mere  self  interest  could 
be  banished  from  their  minds,   wo 
should  have  a  large  accession  of  con- 
verts. 

I  am  happy  to  learn  from  the  most 
unquestionable  documents,that  Thom- 
sonism is  extending  its   benign  and 
salutary  iufluence  through  the  Uni- 
ted   States — many   of  the  Icamed 
professional  characters,  of  preemin- 
ent standing  are  not  to  be  deterred 
from  espousing  the  cause;  many  pby- 
sicians    whose   literary  attainments 
would  do  honor  to  any  institution, 
boldly  espouse  and  defend  the  sys- 
tem— others  like  some  ancient  disci- 
ples, who  approached  the  Messiah  by 
night,  for  fear  of  the  Jews,  support 
the  cause  in  a  more  covert  way — 
events  are  ripening  fast — a  momen- 
tous  crisis  in  medical  practice  is  stan- 
ding at  the  door — the  lancet,  calo» 
mcl,  nitre,  antimony,  arsenic  opium 
and  blisters,  must  prevail  or  they 
must  be   laid  aside — Thomsonians 
wish  not  for  any  legal  indulgence  in 
the  use  of  these  deleterious  life  de- 
pressing articles.     They  are  willing 
to  be  restricted  m  the  use  of  these, 
they  are  willing  to  be  confined  to  bo. 
tanical  remedies  and  those  exclusive, 
ly.     In  the  use  of  these  remedies  a- 
midst  all   oppositions,    the   succesi 
tramples  on  authorities  and  powers^ 
it  travels  gloriously  and  victoriously^ 
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ond  nover  shrinks  from  the  severest 
scrutiny.  This  is  not  the  time  nor 
place  to  enlarge  on  this  interesting 
theme* 

Remember  in  your  retirement  to 
give  every  facility  to  your  secretary 
in  the  discharge  of  his  officid  duties 

give   the  information    required, 

which  it  is  your  interest  and  ours  to 
communicato— your  origin,  ago,  num- 
ber, discoveries,  important  cases,  suc- 
cessrfulness,  competitors^  persecutors, 
and  comparative  views  of  the  effects 
of  the  ancient  and  modern  practice, 
will  furnish  abundant  matter  for  your 
heads  and  pens. 

The  moment  of  our  adjournment 
has  now  arrived. — A  moment  big 
with  the  fat"?  of  Thomsonism  and  the 
world.  If  we  bohold  each  other  no 
?Tioro  in  this  vale  of  tears,  may  we 
meet  in  that  world,  where  tho  plant 
of  renown  shall  infuse  immortality 
ia  man.  The  physician  shall  be 
needed  no  more,  for  none  of  the  in- 
habitants of  that  world  shall  over  say 
he  is  sick. 
On  motion,  it  was 

Resolved,  III.  That  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  convention  bo  published 
in  tlie  Thomsonian  Recorder,  as  soon 
as  it  can  be  done  with  convenience 
to  the  publishers,  and  that  five  thous- 
and copies  ought  to  be  publis'ied,  that 
a  number  of  persons  may  be  supplied 
that  are  not  subscribers  to  that  work. 
On  motion,  it  was 

Resolved,  IV.     That  this  Thom- 
sonian botanic  convention  of  the  U. 
States,  be    adjourned  to  the  second 
Monday  of  October,  1833,     to   bo 
convened  at  Pittsburgh,  Penn.,  and 
that  all  tuo  branch   societies  in  tho 
United  States,  be  invited  to  send  del. 
*»gatC8  to  represent  them,  and  that 
timely  notice,  additional  to  this,  to  [ 
excite  general  rccoUectiozi,  be  given 
in  tho  Thomsonian  Rocordv.'f. 
Convention  adjourned. 
THOMAS  IJFJISEY,  Prcs't. 
S.  RoBixsoK,  Sec'y- 
P-  G.  Yor-^G^  Ass'L  Sec'y- 


APPENDIX. 

No,  1.  ThefoUowing  extracts  front 
Inquiries  concerning  the  intellects 
AL  POWERS,  and  the  investigation  of 
TRUTH,  on  the  uncertainty  of  medicine, 
by  JOHN  ABERCROxMBIE,  M.  D. 
F.  R.  S.  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Collagt 
of  Physicians  in  Edinburg,  &c.  and 
first  Physician  to  his  Majesty  in  Scot- 
land, is  referred  to  on  page  157  •f 
this  number. 

*-There  has  been  much  difference  of 
opinion  among  philosophers  in  regard 
to  the  place  which  medicine  is  enti- 
tled to  hold  among  the  physical  sci- 
ences; for  while  one  has  maintained 
that  it  ''rests  upon  an  eternal  basis, 
and  has  witl^  it  the  power  of  rising 
to  perfection,"  it  has  been  distinctly 
asserted  by  another,  that  "almost  tho 
only  resource  of  medicine  is  the  art  of 
conjecturing."    "The  following  apo- 
logue," saysD'Alembcrt,  "made  by  a 
physician,  a  man  of  wit  an  I  of  phi- 
losophy,  represents    very   well  the 
state  of  til  at  science."      "Nature," 
says  he,  "is  fighting  with  diseas*^;  a 
blind  man  armed  with  a  club,  that  it, 
the  physician,  comes  to  settle  the  dif- 
ference. He  first  tries  to  make  peace; 
when  he  cannot  accomplish  this,  ha 
lifts  his  club  and  strikes  at  random;  if 
he  strikes  the  disease,  he  kills  the  dis- 
ease; if  he  strikes  nature,  he  killf 
nature."     An  eminent  physician," 
says  tiie  sanio  writer,  "renouncing  a 
practice  which  he  had  exercised  for 
thirty  years,  said,  "I  am  wearied  df 


guess  mg. 


The  uncertainty  of  medicine,  which 
is  thus  a  theme  both  for  the  pbilotd- 
phor  and  humorist,  is  deeply  felt  by 
the  practical  physician  in  the  daily 
exercise  of  his  art.  It  bc^comcs, 
therefore,  an  inquiry  of  the  utmost 
importance,— what  the  sources  of  this 
uncertainty  arc — wl^.ero  that  point  ia 
in  our  researches  at  wiiich  \i9  iollu- 
onco  begins, — and,  when  wa  arrita 
at  thia  pointi  what  Uia  meaoi  ara  Hy 
which  it  mav  b*diminiib«d. 
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The  perfect  uniformity  of  all  the 
phenomena  of  nature,  we  have  seen 
to  be  the  foundation  of  the  certainty 
of  results  in  physical  science.     For 
when  the  order  and  relations  of  these 
pheiiomena's   have  once  been  ascer- 
tained, we  calculate  with  confidence 
thot  they  will  continue  to  observe  the 
same  order.  Proceedlng'upon  thiscon- 
tidence,  in  relations'  which  have  been 
observed    regarding     the    heavenly 
bodies,  he  astronomer  foretels  their 
positions  even  at  very  distant  periods. 
In  the  same  manner,  the  chymist, 
having  ascertained  the  actions  wl/ich 
take  place  when  certain  substances 
are    brought  into   contact,   and  the 
new  combinations  which   follow,  de- 
cides with  confidence  tbat,  in   every 
instance  in  which  these  agents  are 
brought  together,   the   same  actions 
will  take  place,  and  will   be  followed 
by  the  same  combinations.    This  con- 
fidence, which  lies  at  the  foundation 
of  all  science,  we  have  seen  to  be  an 
original  or  instinctive  principle,  and 
not  the  result  of  experience;  b\ii  it  is 
the, province  of  experience  to  ascer- 
tain the  particular  sequences  to  which 
it  may  be  applied;  in  other  words,  to 
-distiflguish  casual  relilioni*  and  se- 
quences from  those  which  we  are  en- 
titled to  consider  as  unifornl. 

The  uncertainty  of  medicine  re- 
Bolves  itself  chiefly  into  an  apparent 
want  of  that  uniformity  of  phenom- 
ena, which  is  so  remarkable  in  other 
branches  of  physical  science.  There 
are,  in  particular,  two  departments 
of  our  inquiries,  in  which  we  feel  con- 
tinually the  effect  of  this  want  of 
uniformitv — the  character  and  the 
progress  of  disease,  and  the  action  of 
external  agents  upon  the  body. 

Since  medicine  was  first  cultivated 
AS  a  scie*nce,  a  leading  object  of  at- 
tention has  ever  been  to  ascertain  the 
characters-or  symptoms  by  which  par- 
ticular internal  divcases  are  indicated 
iand  by  which  they  are  distinguithed 
from  other  diseases  which  resemble 


them.      But  with   the  accumulated 
experience  of  ages  bearing  upon  this 
imporant  subject,  our  extended    ob* 
servation  nas  only  served  to  convince 
us  how  deficient  we  are  in    this  de- 
partment, and  how  oAen,  evpn  in  the 
first  step  iu  our  progress,  we  are  left 
to  conjecture.     A  writer  of  high  em- 
inence has  even  hazarded  the  assey- 
tion  that  those  persons  are  most  con*- 
£dent  in  regard  to  the  characters  of 
disease  whose  knowledge  is  most  lin^ 
ited,  and   that  extended  observaticKi 
generally  leads  to  doubt.  After  show* 
ing  -the  uncertainty  of  the  symptoms 
which  are  usually  6iip)>osed  to    indi- 
cate ( ffusion  in  the  thorax,  Morgagni 
adds    the    remarkable    assertion   to 
which  }  here  a  lude:  "qui  enim  plura 
corpora  inspexeinant,  hi  saltern,  cum 
itli  nil  dubitant,  epsi  dubiiare  didice- 
runt."      If  such   uncertainty  hangs 
over  our  knowledge  of  the  ch/iracfers 
of  disease,  it  wi  I  not  be  denied  that 
at  least  nn  equal  degree  of  uncertainty 
attends  its  progress.     We  have  \e»i ru- 
ed, for  example,  the  various  modta  by 
which  internal  infla  mat  ion  terminates 
— as   resolution,    suppuration     gan- 
grene, adhesion,  and  eflusion;  l»ul  in 
re«ard  to  a  particular  case  of  influm- 
mation  which  is  before  us,  how  linlo 
notion  can  we  form  of  what  will   bo 
its  progress,  or  how  it  wiU  terminate. 
An  equal  or  even  a  more  remarka- 
ble uncertainty  attends  all   our   re- 
searches on  the  second  head  to  which 
I  have  referred,  namely,  the  action  of 
external  agents  uj)on  theiwdy.  I'heso 
engage  our  attention  in  two  respects 
— as  causes  of  disease,  and  as  leme- 
dies;  and  in  both  these  views  the  ac- 
tion of  them  is  fraught  with  the  high, 
est  degree  of  uncertainty.    Jn  re  urd 
to  the  action  of  external  agents  as 
cau^epof  disease,  we  may  take  a  sin- 
gle example  in  the  effects  of  cold.  Of 
six  mdividualswho  have  been  exposed 
to  cold  in  the  same  drgree,  and  so  far 
as  we  can  judge,  under  the  same  cir- 
cumstances, one  may  be  siezed  with 
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inflamiition  of  the  lungs,  one  with 
diarrhoea,  and  one  with  rheumatism, 
ivbile  three  may  escape  without  any 
injury.  Not  less  remarkable  is  the 
uncertainty  in  regard  to  the  action  of 
remedies.  One  case  appears  to  yield 
vith  readines:!  to  the  remedies  that 
«iro  employed;  on  another  which  we 
liave<.*very  retison  to  believe  to  be  of 
the  same  nature,  no  effect  is  produced 
in  arresting  its  fatal  progress;  while 
Xk  third,  which  threatened  to  be  equal- 
ly formidable,  appears  to  cease  with- 
out the  operation  of  any  remedy  at 
all. 

With  these  complicated  sources  of 
uncertainty,  which  m^et  us  at  every 
step  in  our  medical  inquiries,  it  is  al- 
most unnecessary  to  contrast  the  per- 
fect uniformity  of  phenomena,  on  a 
confidence  in  which  we  proceed   in 
other  departments  of  science.    When 
we  mix  together  pieces  of  zinc,  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  water,  we  prouounce 
with  perfect  confidence,  that  the  wa- 
ter   will  be    decomposed,    hydrogen 
evolved,     the    metal    oxidated,  the 
ox  yd  dissolved,  and  sulphate  of  zinc 
produced;  we  prouounce  with  equal 
confidence  on  all  the  properties,  me- 
chanical and  chymtcal,  of  the  new 
compound  which  is  thus  to  be  formed; 
and  in  no  case  have  we  tlie  smillest 
doubt  of  the  exact  occurrence  of  every 
step  in  this  complicated  process. — 
With  what  feelings  we  conle:tiplate, 
in  its  commencement,  a  case  uf  dan- 
geiuus  iiiternul  disouse^ts  probahle 
progress  and  termination,  and  the  ef- 
fect which  our  remediit  are  likely  to 
produce   in  arresting  it^ — tho%  best 
can  tell  who  have  mcst  experienced 
them. 

The  certainty  of  a  science,  as  was 
formerly  stated,  depends  upon  two 
circumstances;  namely,  the  lacility 
with  which  we  ascertain  the  true  re- 
lationj  and  tendencies  of  things,  or 
trace  effects  to  their  true  causes,  ^nd 
causes  to  their  effects;  and  the  eonfi- 
^•nce  with  which  we  rely  on  the  ac* 


tions,  dependent  on  these  reTations, 
contimiingto  occur  in  all  CHses  with 
perfect  uniformity.  This  confidence 
we  easily  attain  in  those  sciences  in 
which  we  have  to  deal  only  with  in- 
animate matter.  We  do  so  by  means 
of  experiments,  in  which,  by  placing 
the  substances  in  various  circumstan- 
ces towards  each  other,  we  come  to 
ascertain  their  true  tendencies  with 
perfect  certainty,  aqd  to  separate 
them  from  the  influence  of  all  asso. 
ciatioos  which  are  only  casual  and 
incidental.  Having  thus  discovered 
their  tendencies  or  actions,  we  rely 
with  confidence  on  these  continuing 
to  be  uniform;  and  should  we  in  any 
instance  be  disappointed  in  the  action 
which  we  wish  to  produce,  we  are 
able  to  trace  the  cause  by  which  tho 
expected  result  lias  been  prevented, 
and  to  obviate  the  effect  of  its  inter* 
ference. 

In  borii  these  respects  we  find  in 
medic  me  a  degree  of  uncertainty 
which  marks  a  striking  distinction  be* 
tween  it  and  the  purely  physical  sci. 
ences. 

There  is  great  difficulty  in  medi* 
cine  in  tracing  effects  to  their  true 
causes,  and  causes  to  their  true  ef* 
flicts.  This  difficulty  has  already 
been  illustrated  by  t  e  same  causa 
appearing  to  produce  in  different  in. 
stances  different  diseases,  or  no  dis- 
ease at  all;  and  by  a  disease  seeming 
to  subside  under  the  use  of  a  remedy 
which,  in  a  similar  case,  fails  to  pro- 
duce the  sm  illest  benefit.  When  we 
find  our  researches  thus  encumbered 
with  uncertainty,  we  cannot  as  in  oth. 
er  sciences  clear  them  from  theinfl'J* 
ence  of  casual  relations,  by  means  of 
dimct  experiment;  but  are  obliged  to 
trust  chiefly  to  the  slow  course  of  ob* 
servation,  as  the  relations  happen  to 
be  presented  to  us.  Hence,  just  con- 
clusions are  arrived  at  slowly,  and 
we  may  be  obliged  to  go  on  through 
along  course  of  observations,  befbre 
we  arrive  at  any  results  whicb  we 
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feci  to  bo  worthy  of  confidence.-^ 
Hence  also  arises  the  great  temptation 
to  grasp  at  partial  and 'premj^ture 
eonclusions,  from  which  medical 
acicncQ  has  suffered  so  much  injury. 
For  when  such  conclusions  are 
brought  forward  with  confidence,  as 
long  a  course  of  observation  may  be 
required  for  exposing  their  fallacy  as 
might  have  been  sufficient  for  ascer- 
taining the  truth.  In  this  respect  we 
•CO  the  remarli^able  difference  between 
medicine  and  the  pifrely  physical  soil 
•noes;  a-:,  in  the  latter,  a  single  expe- 
riment may  often  bo  sufficient  to  over* 
lufn  the  most  plausible  hypothesis,  or 
to  establish  one  which  has  been  pro. 
posed  only  in  conjecture. 

Even  after^  we  have  ascertained  the 
true  relations  and  tendencies  of  things 
w©  arc  constantly  liable  to  disappoint- 
ment in  medicine,  when  we  endeavor 
to  produce  certain  results  by  bringing 
these  tendencies  into  action.     This 
arises  from  the  silent  operation  of  a 
new  order  of  causes,   by  which  the 
phenomena  of  disease  are  varied  and 
modified;  and  by  which  the  action  of 
external  agents  is  aided,  modified  or 
counteracted  in  a  manner  which  al- 
together eludes  our  researches.    The 
causes  which  thus  ojierate  are  certain 
powers  in  the  living  body  itself,  the 
action  of  which  is  entirely  beyond 
our  control;  and  others  arising  out  of 
the  peculiarities  of  age,  sex,  temper- 
ament of  body  and  mind,  and  mental 
emotions;  constituting  a  class  of  agents 
of  a  most  powerful  kind,  of  which  it 
if  impossible  to  estimate  the  combined 
operation.     It  is  further  to  be  kept  in 
view,  that  these  various  agents  may 
be  acting  together,  or  in  opposition  to 
oach  other,  or  under  a  variety  of 
combinations;  and  that  in  ]peference 
to  our  attempts  to  act  upon  the  body 
by  jremedies,  they  may  be  operating 
in  concert  with,  of  in  opposition  to 
tbevie  attempts.     Hence  arises  a  most 
extensive  source  of  uncertainty  in  ^I 
our  inTesti^tione,  ef  wbieh  it  it  im* 


possible  to  calculate  the  effect,  or  tho 
extent.  Hence  also  arises  that  appar.. 
ent  want  of  uniformity  in  the  phenom* 
ena  of  disease^  by  which  we  are  so 
much  impeded  in  our  researches;  and 
that  want  of  uniformity  in  the  action 
of  remedies,  by  which  our  efforts  in 
medicine  are  so  often  disappointed. 

Another  source  of  uncertainty  in 
the  practical  art  of  medicine  is  the 
difficulty  which  we  find  in  applying 
to  new  cases  the  knowledge  which  we 
have  acquired  from  observation.-^- 
This  application  is  made  upon  tho 
principle  either  oif  experience  or  anal. 
^oY'    We  are  said  to  proceed  upon 
experience  when  the  circumstfincea 
in  the  new  case  are  tho  same  as  in 
those  cases  from  which  our  knowl- 
edge was  derived.      When  the  cir- 
cumstances arc  not  the  same,  but 
similar,  we  proceed  upon  analogy; 
and  our  confidence  in  the  result  is 
weaker  than  when  we  proceed  upon 
experience.    The  more  numerous  iVie 
points  of  resemblance  are,  the  greater 
is  our  confidence,  because  it  approach- 
es the  more  nearly  to  that  which  wc 
derive  from  experience;  and  the  few» 
er  the  points  of  resemblance,   our 
confidence  is  more  and  more  dimin- 
ished. When,  in  the  practice  of  med- 
icine,  we  apply  to    new  cases  the 
knowledge    acquired     from    others 
which  we  believe  to  have  been  of  the 
same  nature,  the  difficulties  are  so 
great,  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  in 
any  case  we  can  properly  be  said  to 
act  upon  experience,  as  we  do  in  other 
departments  of  science.  For  we  have 
not  the  means  of  determining  with 
certainty,  that  the  condition  of  the 
disease,  the  habit  of  the  patient,  and 
all  the  circumstances   which  enter 
into  tho  character  of  tho  affection,  are 
in  any  two  cases  precisely  the  same; 
and  if  they  differ  in  any  one  particu- 
lar, we  cannot  bo  said  to  act  from 
experience,  but  only  from  cuialogy. 
The  difficulties  and  sources  of  uncer- 
tainty which  meet  m$  at  e^ery  9ti^ 
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of  such  investigatioDs  are,  in  fact,  so 
great  and  numerous,  that  those  who 
liavehad  the  most  extensive  opportu- 
t unities  of  observation  >yill  be  the  first 
to  acknowledge  that  our  pretended 
experience  must,  in  general,  sink  into 
analogy,  and  even  our  analogy  too 
often  into  conjecture. 

In  a  science  encumbered  with  so 
many  difficulties,  and  encompassed 
by  so  many  sources  of  error,  it  is  ob- 
vious what  cause  we  have  for  pro- 
ceeding with  the  utmost  caution, 
and  for  advancing  from  step  to  step 
w  ith  the  greatest  circumspection. 

Extract  from  same  worky  page  23. 

"  Vv'hy  one  medicine  acts  upon  the 
stomach,  another  on  the  bowels,  a 
iHlrd  on  the  kidnoys,  a  fourth  on  the 
ckin,  we  have  not  the  smallest  con- 
ception; we  know  only  the  uniformity 
of  the  facts." 

Extract  from  page  50. 

"The    scientific    physician    well 
knows  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining 
the  true   relations   of   those  things 
which  are  the  proper   objects  of  his 
attention,  and  the  uncertainty  which 
attends  all  his  efibrts  to  produce  par- 
ticular results.  A  person  for  example, 
affected  with  a  disease,  recovers  un- 
der the  use  of  a  particular  remedy, 
A  second  is  affected  with  the  same 
disease,  and  uses  this  remedy  without 
any  benefit;  while  a  third  recovers 
under  a  very  different  remedy,  or 
without  any  treatment  at  all.     And 
even  in  those  cases  in  which  he  has 
distinctly     ascertained     true    rela- 
tions, new  causes  intervene  and  dis- 
appoint  his    endeavors  to   produce 
results  by  means  of  these  relations. 
lie  knows,  for  example,  a  disease 
which  would  certainly  be  relieved  by 
full  operation  of  diuretics;  and  he 
knows  various  substances  which  have 
unquestionably  diuretic  virtues.   But 
IB  a  particular  instance  he  may  fail 
entirely  in  relieving  the  disease  by 
the  most  assiduous  use  of  these  rem- 


edies; for  the  real  and  true  tendencies 
of  these  bodies  are  intereupted  by 
ceriain  other  causes  in  the  constitu- 
tion itself,  whicjj  entirely  elude  his 
observation,  and  are  in  no  degree 
under  his  control." 


APPENDIX,  No.  % 

This  is'a  choice  and  valuable  article, 
at  least,  we  do  not  doubt  but  it  was  once 
Boconeidered;  how  far  time  and  circum- 
stances may  have  altered  it  in  the  eye  of 
a  certain  person  we  will  not  decide.— 
That  it  was  a  (J^rSETTLEMENT 
without  the  perplexity  o^ payment  as  in 
ordinary  cases,  we  think  will  not  be 
denied.    Let  it  speak  for  itself. 

CoiambuB  0. 7th  month,  9th  1829. 

Agreeably  to  the  Article  of  Agree- 
ment between  Samuel  Thomson  and 
his  agent  Horton  Howard,  the  said 
Howard  has  printed  about  two  thou- 
sand nine  hundred  and  forty  sets  of 
English  books,  including  ninety-five' 
sets  which  the  said  Thomson  furnished 
Howard  with  at  the  commencement  of 
the  said  Howard's  agensy;  (one  half  the 
cost  of  printing  the  said  ninety-five 
sets  of  books  having  been  paid  to  Thom- 
son by  Howard,)  which  are  sold  or  iA 
the  hands  of  agents  to  sell;  also,  about 
four  hundred  and  seventy-five  sets  of 
German  books,  mostly  on  hand;  and 
said  Howard  has  elm  another  edition 
of  about  three  tiiousand  in  the  press. 

One  hundred  of  the  above  nambtrof 
two  thousand  nine  hundred  and  forty 
sets  of  books,  with  the  accompanying 
rights,  have  been  settled  for  by  the  par- 
ties, and  are  to  be  deducted  out  of  that 
number  at  a  future  settlement. 

The  parties  have  also  settled  all  oth- 
er accounts,  excepting  the  cosi^of  print- 
ing the  books  printed  or  caused  to  be 
printed  by  Howard,  and  all  other  ex- 
penses attending  the  promotion  and  ex- 
tension of  the  said  Thomson's  system 
of  medical  practice. 

In  testimony  whereof,  we  have  here- 
unto set  our  hands,  the  day  and  data 
above  written. 

SAMUEL  THOMSON. 

BURTON  HOWARD. 
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NO.  3. 
ARTICLES  OF  AGREEMENT  &c. 

Between  Samuel  Thomson,  of  the  one 

p^rt,  and  Morton  Howard,  of  the 

other  part,  witnessetii:  • 

Whereas,  On  the  twenty-eighth  day 
of  January,  in  the  year  of  «»ur  Lord 
one  thousand  oight  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-three; a  patent  was  granted  by  the 
United  States  of  America  to  said  Sam- 
uel Thomson,  for  an  impnivement,  be- 
ing a  mode  of  preparing,  mixing,  com- 
pounding, administering  and  using,  the 
medicine  described  in  said  Patent,  in 
the  manner  and  in  the  diseases  men- 
tioned in  said  patent,  which  will  appear 
by  reference  to  naid  Patent,  in  the  pub- 
lic records  of  the  United  States. 

Now,!,  the  said  Samuel  Thomson, 
do  hereby  authorise  and  appoint  the 
said  Horton  Howard,  as  my  agent  in 
and  for  the  State  of  Ohio,  to  do  and 
perform  for  me,  and  in  my  name,  I  lie 
fullowing  acts  and  doings,  under  the 
&  fores  lid  Patent: 

1.  T,  th«»  said  S.imuel,  do  hereby  au- 
thorise the  Slid  Howard,  for  himself,  to 
use,  administer,  sell  ant!  dispose,  of 
the  medicine  secured  by  Patent  aforc- 
safd. 

2.  I  (.0  aho  empower  the  said  How- 
ard, as  my  agent  for  the  State  of  Ohio, 
to  sell  to  he  ids  of  t'limilied  and  ot)ier.<» 
the  right  nf  administering  and  using 
said  medicine,  within  ihe  b»tute  of  Ohio 
and  elsewhere. 

3.  I  do  also  empower  the  said  How- 
ard to  appoint  and  authorise  others,  as 
his  huh  agi'nts,  to  sell  and  vt^a  and  dis- 
pose of  s:iid  mrt(lioin<'8to  heads  of  fiin- 
ilics,  and  others,  within  this  ^tate  and 
elsewhere. 

4.  I  do  also  empower  the  said  How- 
ard to  print,  pul»lisli,  sell,  and  dispo>e 
of^  and  to  autliorise  said  6u!)-ig<'n»s  to 
fielland  dispose  of  any  books  and  pun- 
phlets  to  which  f,  the  said  Samui^l, 
h^ve  a  copy  rignt  in. 

Hereby  Muthorising  and  empowering 
the  said  Howdrd,  to  do  all  acts  and 
thirgs  for  lue,  ami  in  my  n;iine.  eith«ir 
by  d««ed  ar  ax;i,  u«  I  myself  can  do  nnd 
perforiQ,by  virtue  of  the  Patent  afore 
said,  in  and  about  co4ivcying  and  dis- 
posing of  family  rights  anii  authorising 
sub-agents  to  act  under  him^  and  to  do 
iind  perform  all  things  relatiAg  to  tho 


premises.  In  witness  whereof,  1  have 
hereutito  set  my  hand  and  seal  this  25th 
January  A.  I>.  1827. 

P.  S.  The  said  Thomson  agrc€is,  and 
it  is  expressly  understood,  th«it  should 
the  said  Horttm  Howard  die  befure  the 
expiration  of  the  said  Thomson's  patent 
within   referred  to,  thut  the    business 
committed  to  the  said  Horton  Howard 
by  the  within  power,  is  to  be  continued 
to  tbe  sons  ofthe  said  Howard,  or  some 
one  of  them,  to  the  end  of  the  terra 
aforpsaid,  as  exclusive  agents,  with  th* 
exception  of  that  part  of  Ohio,   cast  of 
Cuyahoga  river,  and  north  of  the  south 
line  of  the  Western  Reserve*. 


NO.  4. 

The  following  extracts  mh^y  possibly 
cast  some  light  on  the  su'>jert  and  aUovr 
thereat  objects  for  which  the  Enquirer, 
was  pub] ished , &  how  fp r  thH t  paper  was 
devoted  to  the  Thonibonian  cause,  for 
which  those  ^'expenses  of  the  Knqui- 
rer"  and  charges  in  favor  ofli.  D.Lit^ 
tie,  A:c.  &c.  were  made. 
From  the  National  Emjuiier,  Dec.  18,  \t8^, 

THE  LAST  OF  THE  Em\3lRER, 

This  paper  is  the  last  number  that 
will  be  issued  from  this  office  under 
the  title  of  "The  National  Enquirer."     i 
From  the  want  of  sufficient  patronags 
(especially    advertising    custom)  to 
i  defray  the  ^rcat  expenses  incurrcii  in 
the  publication  of  a  paper  of  the  size 
of  the  Enquirer,  the  publisher  is  un. 
der  the  necessity  of  discontinuing  it. 
It  is  his  calculation,  (as  will   be  seen 
by   reference   to  a   prospectus,  in  a 
subsequent  column)  to  publish  a  pa. 
per  hereafter,  of  a  differeiit  cliaracler 
and  dimensions,  which    will    be  fur- 
nishcd   to  present  subscribers,  until 
the  expiration  of  their  subscriptions: 
And  for  which  he  respectfully  solicits 
the  support  of  the  |)uhlic. 

Such  four  subscribers,  as  ara 
indebted  for  the  last  year's  subscript 
tion,  are  requested  to  forward  the  ar- 
rearages to  the  publisher. 

(Kr'l'he  Agents  of  the  Enquirer, 
and  others  who  may  feel  friendly  to 
the  -undertaking,  are  respectfullj 
requested  to  obtain  subscription*  fo 
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the  proposed  new  works,  In  a  subse- 
quent column.  The  prospectuses  may 
be  cut  from  the  paper,  and  attached 
to  a  white  slip  of  paper,  for  receiving 
names*  

FRDSI    THE    SAME. 
TO    THE  PATROXS  OF  THE   EXaVIHER. 

Circumstances  havinfj  compelled 
the  publisher  of  the  Enquirer,  to  dis- 
continue its  publication,  the  ties  which 
heretofore  existed  between  us,  as  Ed- 
itor and  reader,  nre  about  to  be  dis- 
solved. On  the  eve  of  closing  my 
Gdttorial  career,  among  you,  it  may 
not  be  deemed  improper,  to  cast  a 
retrospective  glance  at  the  course 
which  has  been  pursued  in  conduct- 
ing the  political  department  of  the 
Enquirer. 

It  is  needless,  at  this  period,  to  an- 
imadvert upon  the  rise,  progress,  and 
succef»,  of  that  class  of  politicians, 
which  has  so  recently  risen  up  in  our 
country,  and  spread  their  banner  in 
the  cause  of  an  individual^  instead  of 
arraying  theiTiselVes  on  the  side  of 
liberal  principles  and  public  interest. 
That  many  of  them  have  been  honest 
in  their  devotion  to  Gen.  Jackson,  I 
entertain  no  doubt;  but  that  a  large 
majority  of  them  have  been  actuated 
by  some  personal  interest,  or  individ- 
u.\l  expectation;  or  have  been  direct- 
ed in  their  opposition  to  the  present 
administration,  by  disappointed  ambi- 
tion, and  restlessnessof  spirit,  cannot 
with  truth,  be  contradicted. 

The  measures  pursued  by  Mr. 
Adams,  and  his  Cabinet,  have  been 
such  as  the  situation  of  a  great  and 
rising  slate  demanded — measures, 
which  received  their  embryo  exis- 
tence during  the  administration  of  our 
great  national  and  political  father, 
George  \Vashi?igtox;  and  have 
been  gradually  progressing;  under  the 
patronage  and  protection  of  the  wisest 
and  most  patriotic  statesmen  oi  our 
country. 

While  pursuing  thesc'great  meas* 
ares  to  a  happy  accomplishment;  en- 
deavoriog  to  eiteod  an  equal  protec- 


tiomto  all  the  different  classes  of  oui 
citizens,  and  every  section  of  the 
country,  ond  bringing  into  active  op- 
eration the  ingenuity  of  the  American 
people;  the  present  administration  has 
met  with  an  opposition,  which  noth- 
ing but  the  firmest  political  integrity, 
and  the  warmest  devotion  to  the  pub- 
lic good,  could  have  successfully 
encountered.  But  with  a  singleness 
of  purpose,  it  has  pursued  its  course, 
towards  the  fulfilment  of  its  great 
duties;  eager  to  embrace  whatever 
might  conduce  to  the  public  pros- 
perity; and  vigilant  to  oppose  and 
overcome  whatever  might  tend  to 
embarrass  or  destroy  the  happiness  of 
the  nation. 

Entertaining  these  views,  the  truth 
of  which  is  evidenced  by  the  present 
unexampled  prosperity  of  the  coun- 
try, I  have  believed  it  to  b^  the  duty 
of  every  true  patriot;  every  good  man; 
every  honest  citizen,  to  discounte- 
nance the  untiring,  and  merciless 
opposition,  which  has  attempted  to 
retard  the  measures  of  the  govern 
ment,  and  to  destroy  the  hard-earned 
characters  of  some  of  the  brightest 
pohlical  stars  in  the  galaxy  of  patriots 
and  statesmen. 

The  crisis  of  the  times  demanded 
something  more  than  a  sluggish  man- 
ifestation of  displeasure,  or  a  feeble 
condemnation.  It  called  for  an  open, 
a  manly,  a  determined  denouncement 
of  those  principles  and  doctrines, 
which  the  subtle  and  restless  politi. 
ciansofthe  new  school,  were  instill- 
ing into  the  minds  of  the  honest  yeo. 
manry  of  the  country.  It  was  a  con. 
test  for  PRINCIPLE,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  for  power  on  the  other:  and  in 
its  progress  it  combined  all  the  bitter, 
ness  and  acrimony  of  the  wildest 
party  spirit. 

Although  it  was  not  the  original 

intention  of  the  editor,  to  engage  in 

the  politics  of  the  day,  yet,  when  he 

saw  the  noblest  institutions  of  the 

'  government  attacked,  by  men  claim* 
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fng  the  exclusive  character  of  Re. 
publicans;  when  he  witnessed  an  at- 
tempt to  raise  to  the  Chair  of  State  a 
person  known  to  his  fellow  citizens, 
only  as  a  successful  soldiery  he  could 
no  longer  withhold  his  feeble  services 
from  what  he  believed  to  be  the  cause 
of  his  country,  Under  these  consid- 
erations I  entered  the  field,  not  as  a 
jparty  soldier,  but  as  a  defender  of  the 
interests  of  the  Repubhc.  In  con- 
junction with  a  very  respectable  por- 
tion of  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  I  have  been  politically  defeats 
ed;  and  in  accordance  with  genuine 
republican  doctrine,  I  am  willing  to 
submit  it  to  the  voice  of  the  majority, 
constitutionally  expressed.  I  rejoice 
that  I  have  had  the  honor  of  serving 
in  the  cause  of  the  present  Adminis- 
tration; because  I  believe  that  it  has 
served  the  country  faithfully;  and 
that  whatever  administration  may 
succeed  it,  will  be  under  the  necessity 
of  pursuing  the  same  system  of  policy 
in  order  to  subserve  the  public  inter- 
est, and  become  the  favorite  of  the 
people. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  friends  of 
the  Administration  of  Mr.  Adams, 
will  continue  to  stand  firm  and  undi- 
vided; and  that  while  they  give  their 
cheerful  support  to  the  judicious 
measures  of  the  administration  about 
to  be  formed  under  the  auspices  of 
the  President  elect,  that  they  will 
watch  with  a  vigilant  eye,  every  act 
which  can  possibly  tend  to  lessen  the 
public  prosperity;  and  remonstrate 
Against  every  exercise  of  power, 
which  may  be  attempted,  not  war- 
ranted  by  the  Constitution. 

With  these  remarks,  I  take  leave 
of  the  Patrons  of  the  Enquirer,  wish- 
ihg  them  prosperity  and  happiness,  in 
both  their  public  and  private  eon- 
eersis. 

HARVEY  D.  LITTLE." 


FROH  THK  Nik TIONAI.  ENQUIRED- >SXTRA 

To  the  Patro7isof  the  Enquirer,  and  thm 
public  in  general. 

In   the  first   introduction  into    the 
Western  country,  under  my  Agency, 
of  the  Botanic  system  of  Medicine, 
discovered  by,    and  patented  to    jyr. 
Samuel  Thomsox,  it  was  thought  to 
be  essentially  necessary  to  the  extca* 
sion  and  protection  of  said  system,  that 
a  newspaper   should    be  established, 
having  for  its  primary  object,  the  ac- 
complishment of  these  important  pur- 
poses.   With  this  view  the  National 
Enquirer  was  presented  to  the  consid- 
eration of  the  public. 

Perhaps  no  discovery  was  ever  made, 
so  eminently  calculated  to  advance  the 
sum  of  human  hppiness,  by  relieving 
the  diseases  to  which  mankind  are  suIh 
jcct,  as  the  medical  discoveries  of  Sam- 
uel TnoaisoN,  the  modern  Hippocrates 
of  the  healing  art.  And  assuredly,  no 
philanthropic  design,  ever  met  with  so 
virulent  and  unceasing  oppos/t/ou  as 
the  one  in  question.  Without  investi- 
gating its  principles,  or  even  witneasing 
its  elects,  the  publio  mini  was  deepVy 
prejudiced  against  it;  and  «vcry  id\o 
rumor  of  its  dangerous  tendency ,  wa? 
magnified  by  the  self-interested  anc 
the  ignorant  portion  of  the  community, 
into  a  horrid  and  murderous  catastro- 
phe. In  order  therefore,  to  effectually 
expose  the  fallacy  of  such  proceedings, 
and  inform  the  minds  of  the  people 
upon  this  important  subject  I  com- 
menced the  publication  of  the  Enquirer 
at  Columbus,  about  eighteen  months 
since;  during  which  period  it  is  sup- 
posed,  about  Jifteen.  hundred  family 
rights,  to  use  said  system  of  medicine, 
have  been  disposed  of,  and  some  of  tb© 
most  extraordinary  cures  effected, 
known  to  the  healing  art.  And  after 
diligent  and  careful  examination  and 
correct  observation,  I  assurethe  pul)lic 
that  I  know  of  no  instance  where  I  have 
reason  to  belicTe  any  injury  haa  hee% 
done  by  the  practice. 

The  Thomsonian  system  having  b^ 
come  extended  over  a  wide  and  popu- 
lous section  of  country,  and  being  very 
generally  approved  of,  wherever  ica 
efficacy  and  beautiful  simplicity  oi^ 
kBowsi«  the  ifitantioA  of  the  pabliebe?  U 
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a  a  great  measure  accomplished.*— 
The  Knquiror  has  accompanied  it 
h rough  its  infantile  stages,  fostering 
md  supporting  it,  until  its  superior  ad- 
raiit::^os  have  been  manifotted,  and  its 
(u;>Mortcr9  become  numerous;  and  from 
ts  own  visible  n^erils,  it  is  now  capable 
)!'  abiding  "the  test  of  time,  and  the 
icraliny  of  mau.**  It  is  therefore  be- 
ie\ed,  that  the  necessity  of  continuing 
L  paper,  solelf/  for  its  defence  and  sup- 
)urt  no  longer  exi&ts:  And  the  pub- 
iiher  has  concluded  for  the  i)rc6Cnt,  to 
jn^pend  the  publication  of  such  a  work, 
iut  should  It  hereailer  be  deemed  ne- 
cessary to  resume  it,  it  will  again  ap- 
>ear  before  tll^  public,  to  advocate  its 
avorite  subject. 


It  is  probably  recollected,  that  the 
'>ub]Iahcr  issued  proposals,  in  the  last 
!i limber  of  the  National  Enquirer,  for 
nibiishijig  a  periodical  paper  to  be  en- 
titled "The  Cabinet.-'      Since  that 
period  he  has  received  [and  accepted] 
proposals,  from  his  son  HORTON  J. 
HOWARD,  the  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  ^'ntional  liistorian,  ut  8t,  Clairs- 
vlilc,  Ohio,  and  his  son-in-law HAtt- 
VKV  D.  LITTLE,  the  late  editor  of 
the  A'alional   Enquirer,  to  consolidate 
the  ofiice  of  the  Enquirer  with  that  of 
the  Historianj  and  to  issue  a  paper,  to 
be  published  jointly  by  said  Howard  &; 
Little,  at  St.  Clairsvillc,  in  Belmont 
County.     By  this    arrangement,  the 
patrons  of  the  Enquirer  will  be  furnish- 
ed, if  they  desire  it,  with  a  large  impe- 
rial  sheet,  on   terms  as  favorable  as 
those  of  tliQ  Enquirer.    TJie  columns 
of  the  proposed  paper,  like  those  of  the 
late    Enquirer,    will   be  open,  when 
deemed  necessary,  to  defend  or  support 
the  principles  and  practice  of  the  Thom- 
sooian  system. 

Should  a  necessity  however  occur, 
as  before  observed,  tot  publishing  the 
proposed  CABINET,  it  shall  appear 
upon  the  plan  laid  down  in  its  prospec- 
tus; and  will  be  forwarded  to  the  sub- 
fcribers  of  the  Enquirer. 


Such  of  my  Itte  subscribers  as  have 
paid  in  advance^  will  be  fiirniahed  with 
the  National  Historian  until  tho  expira- 
tion of  their  subteriptiooi.  And  each 
otheji  It  ibel  fn«iidly  to  ih«  eostem- 


plated  consolidation  paper,  are  respect- 
fully solicited  for  their  patronage. 

HORTON  HOWARD. 
lltbmo.Dec,  25, 192S." 


Extract  from  the  Proprietor's  Introduc- 
tion to  Robinson's  Lectures. 

DOCTORS'  LAWS. 

I      The  origin  of  these  laws  may  be 
traced  to  a  source,  which  not  bein^ 
known  by  the  public  generally,  we  shall 
endeavor  here  to  point  out,  as  it  may 
appear  strange  to  the  people,  that  stat- 
utes should  be  passed  tending  to  take 
away  the  natural  rights  of  a  free  peo- 
ple, that  were  never  thought  of  by  any 
other  government,  even  the  most  arbi- 
trary.    In  the  year  IS09,  the  author 
and  inventor  of  the  Botanic  System  of 
medical  practice  was  arraigned  and 
brought  to  trial  before  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Massachusetts,  at  Salem,  for 
an  alleged  murder  of  a  young  man  by 
the  name  of  Lovctt,  whom  he  had  at* 
tended  in  sickness.   At  this  trial  Judge 
Parsons   presided:   and  after  hearing 
the  plea  of  the  Solicitor  General  and 
the  evidence  on  the  part  of  the  com* 
plaint,  he  addressed  the  jury,  and  sta- 
ted that  nothing  criminal    had  been 
proved  against  tho  prisoner  at  the  bar, 
that  he  had  not  transgressed  any  com- 
mon or  statute  law;  and  cited  Hale  and 
BJackstone,  to  show  that  any  man  may 
administer  medicine  with  an  intention 
to  do  good,  and  if  it  had  eifects  differ* 
entfrom  what  he  intended,  and  killed 
the  patient,    it  was    not  murder  nor 
manslaughter,  for  if  physicians  had  to 
risk  the  lives  of  their  patients,  who 
would  practice]  that  where  there  is  no 
malice,  no  action  can  lie.   The  accused 
was  accoVdingly  acquitted. 

The   leamed  judge,    however,  not 
finding  any   law,    cither  common  or 
statute,  to  punish  the  accused,  against   - 
whom  he  seemed  to  show  very  strongs 
prejudices,  saw  fit  to  travel  out  of  the 
ordinary  duties  of  his  station,  and  re- 
commended an  application  to  the  legis- 
lature, to  have  a  law  made  that  should 
be  suited  to  the  cose,  by  making  one 
to  stop  quackery,  as  he  called  it,  by 
preventing  them  from  collecting  their 
dues;  and  if  this  did  not  answer  the  pur- 
pose, to  make  their  practising  pun- 
ishable l>y  fine  and  imprisomaeot.    A 
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very  partial  and  ineorrecl  report  of  this 
case  was  made  by  Jpdge  Parsons  him- 
self, and  published  in  the  6th  vol.  of 
Massachusetts  Reports.  That  he  was 
the  author  of  the  report,  we  have  the 
evidence  of  Mr.  Tyng^,  the  reporter  to 
the  court. 

This  extra-judicial  report  being  thus 
published  to  the  world,  the  hint  given 
by  the  Judge  was  seized  upon  by  all 
those  interested  in  putting  down  the 
Botanical  Practice;  and  Legislative 
interferrnce  was  successfully  applied 
for  to  favor  their  views;  and  if  the  peo- 
ple could  have  been  kept  in  ignorance, 
or  had  quietly  rested  under  the  yoke, 
it  would  have  eftahlinhed,  not  only  a 
complete  monopoly,  but  an  entire  con- 
trol over  their  natural  and  unalien<tble 
rights.  From  this  source  may  be  traced 
all  these  obnoxious  and  unconstitution- 
al laws,  and  the  numerous  vexatious 
lawsuits  that  have  been  brought  agiinst 
those  who  have  endeavored  to  benefit 
mankind  by  relieving  the  distresses  of 
the  sick,  by  a  system  of  prnctire  fahu- 
lated  to  lessen  the  sutn  of  human  mis- 
cry,  and  founded  on  ratiunal  and  natural 
principles. 

Pe<»ple  of  the  United  States,  seriously 
ponder  on  and  candidly  consider  this 
subject,  and  be  on  your  gu  ird  against 
all  those  who  seek  for  worldly  fame  an  1 
wealth  without  rei^ird  to  the  public 
guod:  and  remember  thtt  whosoever 
endeavors  to  raise  himself  by  a  course 
detrimental  to  the  health  and  happiness 
of  society,  is  no  friend  to  the  welfare  of 
mankind. 

THF.  KECORUBK. 


CCL73£5TrQ, 


Satumiuy,  Ofc^I,  IS^2. 


TO  OUR  PATRONS. 

The  publication  of  tlm  pre!i<rnt  num- 
ber of  the  Thomsonian  Rkcordbr  has 
been  procrasti nutted  l>eyond  our  expee- 
tations.  The  proceedings  of  the  Con- 
vent i4m  were  more  exlensive  than  wo 
were  approliensive  until  we  commenced 
arranging  the  manuscripts,  and  trans- 
cribing them  for  the  press.  An  entire 
new  arrangement  in  relation  to  the 
printing  office  where  the  work  had  been 


published,  which  we  had  not  anticfpi 
tod,  a  temporary  indisposition  of  u^ 
Si.nior  Editor,  were  incidents  bevoc^ 
our  coittrul,  and  unavoidably  retarcld 
our  oi>erations. 

In  order  to  relieve  oursubscribersoi 
the  oppressive  tax  of  postage,   u;:^ 
which  they   have  been  burthened,  «e 
design  in  future  to  issue  oncli  number 
in  a  single  sheet  of  only  sixteen  pn.^'^f, 
that  will  be  transmitted  t4)  our  reader- 
at  the  same  rate  as  newspaper  posing- 
A  volume  of  this  work  will    cont< : 
624  pages,  the  same  ascontiemplated&: 
the  beginning.    Subscribers  will  the-*:- 
fore  befprnished  with  as  many  numben 
annually,  as  will  complete  the   wh^ : 
number  o^  pages  we  at  firat  proper., 
and  at  Ic&s  expenge.    Our  patrons  «- 
think  may  calculate  a  little  upon  cc: 
liberatity,  especially  if  found  prompt ' 
their  remittances.     We  determine  t^ 
equnl,  if  we  do  not  exceed  the  ex;  e^- 
tat  ions  excited  by  our  proi^ptjcrup.     \Si 
intend,  on  the  completion  of  a  vo/uine. 
totull1i^ha  title  pnge  and  copious  in 
ticx,  or  table  of  genera) con terits.    CJi/i 
t^ubscriptum  list  ict  rapidly  mi-reaeir.r 
and  the  daily  acrumulnton  of   taV. 
and  influence  to  the  '1  hoinson'mn  st 
dard,  carries  dit^mny  into  the  rnnl>> 
nn    intercfeted  opposition,   and  ^Ik  . 
inspire  us   and  our  patrons,    to  dod. 
our  diligence,  and  to  give  a  long  pui,. 
Etron^r  pull,  and  a  pull  altogether,  un' 
the  cause  shall  he  permnneiitly  esti- 
lihhed  in  the  uinterstanding  and  uS*k- 
.  tionsof  tliis  magnanimous  ami  eoi:^'^' 
tened  nation. 

Original  cfsnyspnd  commnniratirr! 
relatiig  to,  and  rompititing  with  f.' 
general  dnhlgnof  this  puhliciitron,  w  ' 
be  tliankfuUy  received,  and  punctuilj 
nttcufled  to,  when  written  in  a  pi\  e 
and  spirit  worthy  the  pages  of  tbe  il^ 
cordur. 

We  would  lemind  onr  readers  thi 
W3  are  now  using  a  smaller  type,  tbo 
we  di4l  for  several  of  the  Hrst  nun  bert; 
by  this  arrangement  every  page  »«• 
t:iins  Pt  least  one  fourth  ino^  loatter 
tl  nn  formerly. 

Kvery  posbihlc  rfibrt  will  be  made  to 
convey  as  much  information  as  iip  can 
at  tbe  smallet^t  expense,  tor  which  the 
important  object  can  bo  effected.  AU 
our  agents  for  selling  Thomson's  Rooia 
and  RioBTS,  will  please  to  con^tdsr 
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themselvei  as  agents  for  the  Recorder.  1  thousand  can  be  foand  that  are  disaatii 


Ail  the  namberd  can  ye(  he  furnished 
entire  from  the  commencement.    All 
mis^taki'^  that  have  occurred,  or  that 
xn\y  hereafter  occur,  in  reluion  to  the 
directiou  and  conveyance  of  the  num- 
bers respectivaly,   we  eh%ll  eudeavor 
protoptly  to  recti iy.  as  fast  as  «ve  can 
ascertain   the    requisite    inform  ition. 
Ag'enta  vho  transmit  information,  and 
give  the  names  of  new  subscribers, 
adoulil  infufm  us  at  what  number  they 
wish  to  commence,  or  whether  tht;y 
have  dispti^ed  of  all  the  numbers  on 
h  ind  and  winh  usXo  forward ihe  whole 
Bet.    Any  number  or  numbers  in  which 
Any   8U>«8criber  may  find  himself  dfid- 
cient    will  bo   supplied  on  applicition 
made  to  the  Edit«irs,  t»othatt>iosc  wnu 
wish  to  preserve  the  wark,can  hivoall 
tUts    nii'nJ>tiCs  complete.     Agents  hav- 
ing  numuers  not  disp'):ied   of,  should 
cirefully  pn'serve   tuem,  thit  the  seXs 
ni  ly  ntit  be  broken,  and  always  to  in- 
forifi   lis  correctly   what  uuiubers  are 
wanting. 

The  trial  of  Frmcis  Burk  before  the 
City  court  of  B  iltimore,  on  an  indict- 
Tn<5»t  for  mi'isliu^'.it  •r,  by  adinin!8t)r> 
iiij  ThojiH'intiiii  reiniidiea,  is  a  littlo 
Wt-».4c  ot*  mM^U  iiilerci»»,tliat  is  dea  -rviii^r 
th'3  attention  of  both  the  friends  ami 
enemies  of  thi  system;  it  is  for  sile  .it 
the  Book  store  of  Tiidin  is  Johnson  in 
this  place.  — - 

The  following  are  extracts  from  a  few  of 
the  m  my  coiiimunicitioiis  whi«:h  we 
are  daily  receiving  from  our  distant 
correspondents.  They  need  no  co»n- 
roent,  for  truth  is  mighty  and  will 
provail. 

Rockvillc;  Ta.  Dec.  24, 1832. 
Messrs.  Pike,  Pi  itt,  &>  Co. 
I  have  received  the  two  tirst  nos.  of 
the   Eclectic,  with    an  extra,  or  Dr, 
Howard's   address;  in  which  he  com- 
plains v»jry  much  ofDr.  S.  Thomson's 
hard  usa.e,  aiui  gives  a  very  fiator.ng 
tale  about  his    improved  system.    He 
said  he  would  send  the  first  two  Nos.  to 
some  that  was  not  subscribers,  and  no 
more  unless  advanced  payment,  I  then 
will  get  no  more.    Dr.  Howard,  must 
recollect  that  1  was  a  subscriber  to  the 
enquirer;  and  have  his  advertisement's 
yet,  and  take  them  for  my  guide.    He 
says  •*not  more  than  one  or  two  in  a 


fied.*'  He  further  says,  **suffice  it  to 
say,  that  they  mostly  or  all,  were  influ- 
rni:ed  by  disappoinmentin  extravigant 
emotions,  or  by  selfish  motives,"  and 
I  think  that  Dr.  Howard  may  be  classed 
with  the  latter. 

Jefferson  co.  E.  T.  Dec.  25;  1832. 

Gentlemen— i- 

Dr.  Jesse  Eli  as,  Howard?  Agent,  is- 
kickttig  up  a  monstrous  dust  about  How- 
ards great  improvement,  it  puts  me  rn 
mind  of  the  mountain  in  Iii^ur^-and  the 
result  was  a  mofuso.  Htiwurd  has  sent 
me  three  bf  his  Ecclectic's,  which  I 
hiive  perused,  but  I  cant  be  convinced 
to  quit  tht!  foatftiin  and  drink  of  the 
btream,  for  the  fountuin  is  certainly  the 
purest,  for  ss  the  stream  leaves  the 
fountain  it  will  be  more^jr^essadulter-- 
ated.  1  nhould  have  been  at  the  Thom- 
sonian  conv  nttun;  but  i  had  the  sick 
to  attentl  to, 

Baltimore,  Dec.  18, 1832. 

Messrs.  Pike,  PI  itt  dc  Co. 

1  am  Dr.  Thomson^s  firm  friend  and 
advo<:a  e,  he  h  id  cause  from  the  ciim- 
iiiencement  of  his  glorious  carreer  in 
medicine,  to  believe  th:it  there  was  vil- 
lians  enotigli  who  wooid  be  wilJing  to 
rob  Lttn  ot'uifl  h  ird  earned  fame  and  liv- 
in<r:  but  hitherto  he  h  is  been  protected 
by  the  (■  re.it  DitijMser  of  eventn,  who 
called  him  unto  u>elulness^  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reforming  the  ahusesof  medicine, 
and  I  feel  a  confidence  that  he  will  still 
bo  |Totected — but  inasmuch  as  the  Lord 
chooses  to  woik  by  me  ins  inother  mat- 
ters, fio  in  this,  and  I  claim  it  as  my 
high  perogative  to  lend  a  feeble  hand 
in  so  great  a  cause. 


ADVERTISEMUNT— TO  THE 
PUBLIC. 

All  persons  who  are  using  my  system 
<if  pracice,  or  parts  thereof,  by  way  of 
pilfered  books^  or  are  partakers  in  the 
bi»e  iniqu'ty  of  the  pilferer  or  pilferers 
for  the  Fake  of  having  my  property 
cheap,  cannot  be  acknowledged  as 
Thomsonians,  neither  can  we  consis- 
tently advise  with  them,  as  with  hon- 
est men,  in  eases  of  sickness.  They 
cannot  derive  any  protection  from  the 
legal  privileges  secured  by  patent  to 
me  and  my  lawful  agents.  If  prosecti- 
ted  for  mal-practice,  or  for  the  viola^ 
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tion  of  anjT  state  law  in  relation  to  prac- 
tice, they  must  work  their  way  alone 
amidst  aU  difSculties.  They  will  be 
liable  toO:^siXTY  dollars  fineJ!^ 
for  each  and  every  trespass  on  my  right 
whenever  I  may  be  disposed  to  prose- 
cute for  the  same. 

The  public  are    cautioned  against 
employing  or  encouraging  any  one  who 
shall  pretend  to  use  such  improvements 
with  my  system  of  practice,  as  I  will 
not  be  accountable  for  any  mal-practico 
of  any  such   persons.    A)so»  against 
vsing  the  painted  and  paitoned  cayenni: 
from  the  shops,  which  when  burned  en 
tt  stone,  or  shovel  will  leave  a  mass 
commingled  with  the  ashes,  black  as 
ebony,  while  the    genuine  Cayenne 
affords  ashes  of  the  color  of  common 
vegetable  ashes.     The  facts  were  de- 
monstrated in  presence  of  a  majority 
of  the  Botanic  Convention.     If  the 
people  want   Thomsonian  cures,  they 
must  employ    Thomsonian    doctors — 
they  must  use  Thomsonian  medicine. 
A  pilfered  right,  a  counterfeit  practi- 
tioner, poisoned  medicine,   neglect  of 
fiteam,  affords  poor  prospects  to  the 
parties  concerned.     Those  who  disap- 
prove of  steaming  for  the  removal  of 
disease,  must  be  ignorant  of  its  efficacy 
as  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  thou- 
sands who  have  witnessed  its  salutary 
effects,  and  I  consider  them  destitute  of 
a  knowledge  of  the  causes  of  life  and 
motion.  Those  who  have  been  attended 
to  by  Thomsonian  Practitioners  should 
be  careful  how  they  employ  rcgrular 
physicians  afterwards,  as   it  is  more 
generally  fatal  tlian  otherwise,  and  a 
fatal  result  will  alwavs  be  attributed 
'to  the  Thom?onipn  practice.    I  would 
admonish  all  ThogiEonians  to  bo  faith- 
ful, attentive  and  r-orsoverino:  with  the 
sick — keep  good  medicine,  and  admin- 
ister it  as  I  have  prescribed:  if  by  nn^- 
ligence,  inattention,  or  want  of  medi- 
cine, or  by  misiK-iiig"  and  confounding 
the  practice;  or  by  lack  of  crnfidcnce, 
or  by  negligence  and  inattention  on  the 
part  of  the  patient,  there  should  bo  a 
failure  of  eiiccche,  and  you  should  be 
superceded  by  a  regular  practitioner, 
and  he  should  succeed  and  nlTeot  a  cure 
where  vou  have  abandoned;  if  an  in- 
•tance  ef  this  kind  can  be  found  in  ton 


like  a  hound  pursuing  his  game.      T) 
innumerable  instances  of  Thomsori 
succescfulness  triumphing  over  the  ih 
ures  of  the  regular  faculty  are  ban  is! . 
out  of  sight,  treated  with  the  disgust: 
affectation  of  that  contempt  that  enrv 
feels  when  born  down  by  the  ackno\.i- 
edge  d  «uperiority  of  a  rival  com  peti  t  -  - 
These  hints  and  cautions  areintenii' 
for  good  to  all  persons  concerned,  wb 
will  do  well  to  regulate  their  conJa.; 
according  to  the  advice  of  tiieir  ua- 
feigned  friend 

SA3IUEL  THOMSON 
N.  B.  I  shall  do  every  thing:  that  I 
possibly  can  do,  to  separate  my  syt^ten 
of  practice,  and  keep  it  entirely  AistiLc: 
from  every  thing  extraneous  from,  ^'• 
foreign  to  it,  and  to  place  it  in  the  bancs 
of  such  faithful  agents,  if  they  can  te 
fonnd,  as  will  not  only  do  me  justice 
while  living,  but  such  as  will  do  n:; 
system  and  the  public  justice,  when  I 
shall  be  no  more.  *  S.  T. 


thousand  cases,  he  wculd  ydp  and  bay     If  any  turn  aside  to  fables,  follow  urt 


IMPORTANT  NOTICE. 

Dr.  Samuel  Thomson  hiving  hfstn 
frequently  informed  that  a  report  \va5 
industriously  circulated  in  many  plac* 
of  the  United  States,  that  his  patent  h? 
expired,  would  respectfully  assure  h 
friends,  that  an  enemy  has  done  th» 
Hie  patent  was  renewed  in  Janunr, 
1823,  and  is  alive,  and  alive  like  to  jc 
as  he  is  now  about  to  renew  the  sam. 
with  all  his  additions  and  discover.:, 
of  more  recent  datr^,  which   he   n<'V 
sincerely  hopes  wiJl  give  new  cnerjj 
to  tiic  system  and  more  cflTectually  cc- 
\^^r'j!;{i  ill.}  spjierc  of  its   already  oxteE- 
sive  Ubefulnes?.      He   determines   c 
I»ursuiK;ja  courc^c  to  suppress  innova- 
tion,  prevent   imposition  and    socJu.  ^ 
thosedrivellinrjimportincnt  beings  w'^' 
have  trifled  with  hisfowi.er  pnblicatir:.- 
and  abused  the  trust  that  has  boon  ror.- 
niitted  to  tlieir  charrro.      Theprol'0'^'• 
in^s  of   the  convention    call  for   t>. 
prompt  attention  r-f  the  Branch  l\y>t'dii 
ic  Societies  throTip. h  the  United  t<utQ:- 
Agents   will  plen.^c  to  excrci.<o  Tnu^:"^. 
vigilance  in  rel^tiou  to  intruders  en  i::^ 
legal  ri;:rhti  and  privilr-.jt?,  and  niaJ:^ 
report  accordin^riy.      jiy  interest  and 
thu  pro5p:»rity  oi'  mysvc^tcm,  areidn^j- 
tificd  with  the  welfare  of  mv  friend. 
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afler  them.  Wh«n  you  buy  the  truth, 
ilo  not  dispose  of  it  for  falsehood  and 
deception.  S,  T. 


MEDICAL  SWEARING. 
On  the  trial  of  Mr.  Francis  JJurk,  before 
Baltimore  city  court,  on  fui  indictment 
for  manslaughter,  by  administering  to 
iienjamin  M.  Hazelip,  certain  Thorn- 
Aonian  remedies.  Dr.  Cole  and 
l^rofessor  €reddings»  three  gentle- 
men of  the  regular  taculty  were  put  on 
oath,  at  theinstaxice  of  the  prosecution, 
^len  of  such  high  and  honorable  stand- 
ing, extensive  erudition  and  medical 
fame,  we  might  well  suppose,  \rould 
have  had  some  adequate  knowledge  of 
the  subject  on  which  they  were  exam- 
ined, and  some  competent  apprehension 
of  the  moral  nature  of  an  oath. 

In  the  investigation  of  the  case  before 
U8,  we  quote  our  information  in  relation 
to  the  facts,  from  a  pamphlet  printed  at 
Baltimore,  by  James  Lucas  and  E.  K. 
1  leaver,  1832,  being  a  narrative  of 
13  urk's  trial  &;c. 

In  looking  over  the  teslimony  of  the 
v^itnesses,  our  feelings  were  much  ex- 
cited—a chill  of  horror  ran  through  oui 
veins.     What  man  of  sensibility  and 
reflection  would  not  shudder  when  con- 
templating the  oath  these  gentlemen 
had  taken,  in  connexion  with  the  iono- 
TiANCB  and  PRESUMPTION  manifested  in 
various  items  of  their  testimony.  Igno- 
rance did  we  say!  Charity  would  urge 
us  to  hope,  that  it  might  be  possible 
that  ignorance  might  hold  her  sombre 
screen,  to  shield  their  guiltyheads  from 
the  sin-avenging  arm  of  insulted  Hea- 
ven!—But,  if  a  man  swear  positively 
that  he  saw  the  sun  rise  in  the  north, 
on  Christmas  morning — that  he  knew 
it  to  be  the''sun — that  he  had  seen  it  so 
before,  and  was  well  acquainted  with  I 
the  fact  and  ^all    its    circumstances, 
could  he  find  a  satisfactory  apology  for 
his  jjuilt  by  saying — "1  wasraiFtaken — 
I  did  not  know  any  thing  to  be  wrong 
in  my  testimony  at  the  time  it  was  giv- 
en—I  was  really  ignorant  of  the  facts, 
but  revolved  the  matter  over  so  often  in 
my  mind,  that  I  really    did  think    it 
was   all  true,  just  as  I  stated,  and  I 
shaped  my  oath  accordingly.'*    Would 
not  the  attempt  to  offer  sucli  an  apology 
be  an  $ggniTation  of  the  crime?    We 


notice,  however,  these  regular  doctors, 
sustained  by  their  erudite  Professor, Dr. 
Geddings  have  not  yet  made  any  apol- 
ogy for  their  scandalous  offence  against 
the  laws  of  christian  morality,  not  to 
I  say  violation  of  any  civil  statute — ^those 
I  who  are  better  acquainted  with  the  mu^ 
)  nicipal  laws  of  Maryland  are  better 
'  able  to  decide  than  we  are. 

These  learned  Regulars  mast  be 
•  excused:  the  prisoner  was  a  Tbomson- 
'  ian;  medical  men  and  their  coadjutors 
were  crying  loudly  for  his  blood;  they 
appeared  willing  to  release  every  Bar- 
rabas  in  the  Penitentiary,  to  effect  his 
crucifixion.  The  object  in  view  was 
all-absorbing — ^tho  end  to  be  effected 
was  of  such  vital  consequence  to  the 
privileged  order,  that  it  would  justify 
any  practicable  means  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  stupendous  design. 

It  is  time  for  us  to  turn  to  the  testi- 
mony, as  they  have  delivered  it  to  us, 
without  stopping  a  moment  to  enquire 
whether  these  sons  of  medical  arro- 
gance and  presumption  wear  straws  in 
their  shoes  or  not. 

Reader,  reflect  a  moment,  regulate 
your  phiz,  compose  your  nerves  and 
muscles,  Dr.    Cole     is    wide  awake 
and  on  the  stand.    Doctor  you  are  now 
■worn;  turn  to  the  Jury  and  relate  what 
you  know  of  the  case  now  pending — 
Hark!  he  speaks.'  Silence  in  court,  yd 
jurors  all  give  ear.     •*They"  (Thorn- 
sonians,)    says  Dr.    Cole,     "have  a 
powDER-CO  No.  G,  given  as  an  injec- 
tion with  lobelia."     Again,  "They" 
Thomsonians  "have  a  powder-^  they 
use,  which  they  call  \o.  6,  /  Iiaveseen 
itP^    Such  testimony  does  not  require 
any  comment.    What  confidence  would 
an  intelligent  court  and  jury  repose  in 
any  thing  they  might  depose?    For  our- 
selves \/e  arr*  unbelievers  in  his  new 
doctrine  of  mcdiMltransubstantiation, 
We  cannot  persuade  ourselves  that  the 
compound^  tincture    of    Myrrh,    alias 
Thomson*s  i\o.  6  is  a  powder,^  or 
that  he  ever  saw  such  a  poweer./^ 
which  Thomson ians  *^call  no,  6."      No 
Sir!  this  a  sheer  fabrication!    Hisas- 
rcrtion,  ^^Ihavc  teen  it,  must  silence  all 
enquiries. 

A  regular  doctor  has  sworn  to  it,  and 
that  18  ju&t  as  well  as  if  it  was  all 
true!  We  are  loss  disposed  to  question 


nm 
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the  validity  of  the  testimony  of  this 
man  Cole,  though  he  contradicts 
Thomson  and  all  his  disciples  through- 
out tie  world,  because  he  has  toid  us 
tlie  surprising  talo  of  a  patient  of  whom 
he  said,  "/-CO  ^elt  1 1  r  puhe — it  ..CO 

w:us  labor insr  under  ciioLGR A. «C0  How 
ho  knew -with  so  muoh  precision,  whe- 
ther the  pulse  WAS  laboring  nnderihe 
cholera^  or  t'je  cholera  kbcring  under 
the  pnlse^  we  will  not  now  undertake 
to  decide.     Hew  he  knew  rcrtninly  by 
the  febiinof^  ihat  it  was  cholera  that 
WHS  laboring,  or  rather,  weshould  say, 
that  >t  was  the  pulse  that  was  laboring 
under  the  cholera,  is  pretty  much  of  a 
puzzle.     If  it  was  the  pulse  that  was' 
laboring  under  the  cholera,  it   must 
h?ive  been  tin?  clwlera  he  felt,  for  the 
pulse  was  under.     He  must  have  de- 
cided exclusively  by  the  fteiing.    The 
circumstances  were  these:  the  pati«  nt 
was  **a  female,  in  French  alley,  in  a 
baek    room;   it  was  too   dark  m   the 
room,"  sayh  He,  "for  me  to  see  much  of 
her  situation.     ]  then  left  hor;  Burk 
said  she  recovered."    This  list  cir- 
cuir.st'ince  is  the  motst  extraordinary  of 
all,  ns  she  had  been  visited  by  a  regu- 
lar physician. 

All  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
lead  us  to  the  conclusion,  that  Knapp 
may  be  one  of  those  water  smellerb, 
who,  with  wizzard  skill,  can  develope 
all  mysteries.  By  smelling  and  fei'l- 
ing,  all  the  combined  powers  of  this 
giant  in  knowledge  were  brought  to 
bear  heavily  on  the  case; — and  from 
his  decision  we  shall  not  pretend  to 
make  any  legitimate  appeal. 

Dr.  Cole  confirms  his  testimony: — 
"They,''  Thomsonians,  says  Dr.  Cole, 
'•have  a  powder,«CO  they  call  No.  6. 
I  am  well  acquainted  with  it.".J!^ 

Here  are  two  barefaced  falsehoods, 
asserted  on  oith,  if  the  pamphlet  pub- 
lished in  his  own  city  does  not  lie;  and 
the  latter  greatly  aggravates  the  for- 
mer. 

Thomsonians  have  no  such  pow- 
DBB.J!^    He  has  never  seen  such  a 
powder^  and  of  course  did  not  know 
-  any  thing  about  it. 

In  relation  to  the  pott  mortem  exam- 
ination, tnro/eaior  GEDDiiroR  swore r~ 
''I  hav«  hea'rd  what  Dr.  Gila  has  sta- 


ted; it  is  substantially  the  same  as  I 
i-hould  have  expressed,    wi  ai«x«  oo^■. 

CURRKD  IN  THE  EXAMINATION."       Wh*^'- 

ther  there  was  any  previous  concert 
and  ^^ concurrence''^  in  relation  to  \^'fia: 
it  would  be  best  to  swear  to,  thit  th»^,r 
testimony  might  be  stibbt;inti  lUy  tin 
same,  to  make  sure  of  Burk'e  condcro- 
nution,  it  might  appear  invidious  in  us 
to  hazard  even  a  floating  conjecture. 

Their  ign«Tiineeof  the  medical  prop- 
erties of  lobelia  nnd  cayenne,  ajipenn 
to  bo  so  notorious  and  unquostiouif)}>>. 
that  we  are  induced  to  hay,  tint  hau 
we  been  situated  ns  they  wert*,  «"> 
should  have  reflected  that  we  nere  tes- 
tifying under  the  solemnities  and  aw* 
ful  rtsponsibilitiesnf  an  oaih! 

Silence  tho  Court!!  Attention  hir^ 
reader!  Dr.  Potter  is  coming  to  f.':** 
etfHid.  J)r.  Potter  you  are  I. ow  sworn, 
turn  to  the  jury  :ind  inform  them  iviiat 
Y  »u  KNow-C^  m  relation  to  the  j.ri*^or.f  r 
at  the  n.'ir  and  his  practice  in  the  ca^ 
of  Hflzlip. 

Dr.  p.  tter  proceed !a,**^f^n^ lock  itt  a 
poifcon,  I  KNOW  IT  wi;Lr.;«COit  grawm 
three  or  four  I'eet  high." 

-Well  done  Potter^ycu  \iave  mn' 
your    debut    against    Thomsons  an  ib 
Did  you  menu  to  insinuate  that  Ism 
had  given  Ifazeiip  any  of  this  p<*ifc»  • 
hcmlockl  or  that  Thomsonians  ui^e 
If  you  did,  were  you  ignorunt  of  w.-i* 
you  were  attempting,  or  was    it  a  mal 
cious  and  intentional  falsehood?  A  xim 
of  your  talents  ought  t-o  know  the  ^  • 
lerenco  between  tiie  cicuta  o»  the  fhi-;* 
and  the  hemlork    bark  of  the   tannerj 
yard.    We  h  a  ye  seen  Hem  1  oc  k  1 50  tW : 
in  height,  perhaps  higher,  and  four  f^t 
diameter  at  the  stump.     This  is  Thoir 
sonian  hemlock.    We  know  your  cicut» 
is  a  deadly  poison — we  doubt  not  but 
that  you  know  it  well  and  use  it  liber- 
ally. 


Errata. — The  reader  will  pleiA 
to  insert  the  name  of  Cole,  instead  oi 
Knapp,  wherever  it  occurs  on  these  tvo 
last  pages.  Knapp  has  been  inserted 
in  some  copies  by  mistake;  but  as  there 
was  but  a  small  package,  and  that  for- 
warded to  Baltimore,  it  can  be  rectified 
where  rectification  is  raost  neceasary. 
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"  Let  rayetery  be  Btripped  of  all  pretence,*' 
.    **  And  practice  be  combined  with  common  seaee.*' 
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A  CHAPrER  OF  LIFE, 
Or,  concise  physiological  hints  of  the 
laws  of  afiimalization,  aupplimen- 
tary  to  ft  CLokra   CAa/j.'er— --(See 
page  ISH.) 

BY  SA]tfrKL   THOMSOSr.  ♦ 

EDITUU'S  PREFACE. 
Doctor  Thomson  having  occasionally 
pHced  divers  manuscripts  in  our  hands. 
<in  the  perusal  thereof,  we  were  much 
tlelighted.     In  order  to  avail  cursives 
of  soifte  of  his  peculiar  ideas,  we  com- 
iviciiced  culling  them  over,  and  collect- 
iiifj  what  lay  scattered  throuofh  those 
diversified    materials    into   a   regular 
form,  80  as  to  constitute  a  continued 
regular  essay  on  the  subject,  that  might 
bo  useful  to  others  as  well  as  to  ou!- 
selvea.     The  ideas   as  here  submitted 
are  strictly  his  own.     In   general  the 
language  is  iiia  own — as  nearly  bo,  as 
accorded  with  our  original  dc&i^n  in 
collecting  and  collating  from  thos%ex> 
^  tensive  and  truly  valuable  maauscripts. 
We  have  sometimes,  though  seldom 
varied  the  expression,  making  some- 
thing like  a  repetition,  but   designed 
only  Ibr  illustration.      The  doctor  has 
ever  been  more  anxious  to  speak  plain- 
ly and  intelligibly,  than  to  put  on  the 
appearance  of  a  learned  or  educated 
man — to  this  he  never  has  made  any 
pretensions.     Having  selected  and  ar- 
ranged this  essay  from  his  papers,  we 
presented   it  to  him  for  examination, 
and  notwitiistanding   he    could    have 
wished  to  have  had  it  presented  to.  his 
readers  in  a  more  condensed  and  concise 
form,  yet  being  sensible   that  we  had 
not  mutilated   his  iileas,  or  done  any 
iiijustico  to  the  subject,  he  has  coijsent- 
«d  that  it  should  appear  from  the  press 
ia  i|fl  pr«Mn t  form .    W^  cl  aim  no  meri  t 
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for  ourseIve8«-be  is  Btrictly  and  and^* 
niably  th«  author  of  this  ** Chapter^ 
Life*^  aa  here  published.  In  making 
these  selections  and  the  arrahgemeni 
from  such  numeroBs  and  fruitful  mate- 
rials wo  might  hav^  succeeded  bettefi^ 
but  the  Doctor  nor  ourselves  could  find 
the  leisure.  It  was  written  under  all 
the  embarrassments  and  disadvantages 
named  in  the  essay,  Sec.  49,  for  whiok. 
we  shall  not  now  attempt  any  further 
apology.  The,  Doctor  reacrvee  the 
privilege  of  correcting  at  any  subM* 
quent  period,  any  error  in  thought  o» 
expression,  that  may  incautioosiy  have 
/bu ad  its  way  into  the  present  publica- 
tion of  this  interesting  chapter. 

A  CHAPTER  OF  LIFE,  &c. 

1.  Clearly  to  understand  the  laws 
of  life  and  motion,  the  radical  princu 
pies  of  animali2a|ion  is  of  infinite  mo^ 
ment.  Without  some  adequate  views 
and  euuocpiions  of  these,  the  nature 
of  disease  cannot  be  correctly  imdeiw 
stood,  neither  can  we  have  knowledge 
to  prescribe  a  rational,  safe,  sure  and 
certain  remedy  for  the  removal  df 
disease  when  found  in  the  human  sj^ 
tern. 

t.  Through  many  long  and  tedious 
seasons  these  subjects  had  revolved 
in  my  mind,  before  I  could  form  whtt 
I  considered  a  correct  opinion,  t 
witnessed  many  digresses  in  the  fam- 
ily of  man;  my  heart  was  pierced  with 
many  sorrows,  until  my  mind  wss 
established  in  those. simple  troths 
that  have  laid  the  tbundatioo  of  my 
practice  that  has  been  so  successlU 
,  in  subsequent  years. 

3.  Pexsecutioirraged  against  me** 
all  the  presses  in  the  comitry  were 
closed-against  me— Priests,  doctofs. 
lawyers  and  legislators  were  oooibia* 
ed  against  tae—Expogt  faUoltM 
were  put  -in  •  operstiea*.. ^ — 
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commenced— false  witnesses  arose— 
bigotryv  prejodica  and  superstition, 
like  Salem  witchcraft,  waved  their 
magt^  wand,  but  all  in  vain — truth 
has  prevailed.  The  darkness  of  the 
ancient  philosophers  is  passing  away 
And  those  simple  truths,  which  are  the 
genuine  Pfulosaphy  of  /t/e,  and  the 
^uits  of  the  labours  of  my  life,  be- 
=gin  to  prosper  beyond  my  former  ex- 
pectftlions.     . 

4.  As  J  have  never  been  a  man  cf 
•exteasivQ  reading,  and  make  no  pre. 
•tonsions  to  school  learning  and  book 
Icnowl^ge,  if  medical  or  philosophi- 
ical  writers  havje  taught  the  same 
doctrines  before  me,  it  is  what.  I  am 
noi  apprised  of.  It  is  for  the  truth  ol 
the  doctrine,  and  not  for  any  claims 
of  reputation  as  an  original  writer, 
that  I  would  more  strenuously  con- 
tend. 

5.  When  Napolean  stood  in  arms 
and  was  acknowledged  Emperor  of 
France,  the  nations  were  frightened 
—when  a  prisoner,  the-kings  of  th.* 
earth  trembled  for  fear  of  him — they 
jdared  not  to  suffer  him  to  go  at  large 
on  main  land,  but  assigned  him  & 
nnore  safe  retreat  in  the  solitudes  of 
8u  H^eaa. 

6.  The  writer  is  aware  that  the 
•uccess  of  his  system  has  carried 
equal  terrors  into  the  ranks  of  medi- 
cal opposition.  'J  heir  malice  and 
persecution  that  brought  him  to  the 
dungeon  and  chains,  were  the  fruits 
of  envy  and  fear.  I  have  driven  the 
College  faculty  to. fly  to  law-legs  to 
•land  upon,  because  the  strong  tide  of 
public  opinioQ,  confirmed  by  testimo- 
ny, set  80  heavily  against  them,  that 
they  had  no  other  way  to  rise  over 
the'  steam  doctors  and  keep  them 
down. 

7.  The  difficulty  appears  to  have 
been  that  -the  steam  faculty  were, 
in  many  instances,  so  inclined  to  re- 
ceive instruction,  that  tbey  became 
nataral  philosophers  in  faith  and 
prmctioe.  Following  nature,  they 
wti«  aiiecessfiil  practitiooerB — thejr 


could  relieve  distress  and  remove  dis- 
ease, when  by  the  regular  college 
doctors,  hundreds  were  hurried  to 
their  long  home.         ^ 

8^.  Among  those  physicians  called 
regular,  1  have  found  many  who  liave 
appeared  to  baas  ignorant  of  the  laws 
of  life  and  motion,  and  how  the  func 
tional  powers  of  life  are  kcspt  m  op- 
eration, as  though  they  thcoiselves 
had  never  possessed  an  aninial  body. 

9.  I  have  now  commenced  a  chap- 
ter, separate  discourse^  or  Ssbjcon,  if 
you  like  that  name  better.  It  Mill 
fall  to  my  lot  to  shew  that  my  text  it 
one  thfit  has  never  been  preached 
from  before  by  any  man,  alsp^  thai 
there  never  has  been  a  sermon  preacb- 
ed  without  it.  and  when  the  text  and 
sermon  are  fuii:ly  before  you,  aod 
correctly  understood,  a  philosophical 
reason  can  be  assigned  lor  the  cause 
of  life  and  motion  in  all  that  lives  and 
moves. 

10.  My  text  is  recorded  in  the 
mouth  of  every  thing  that  breathes. 
Otjr"BREATHiNo"-CO  ia  niy  text.  If 
it  hae  been  a  text  for  textuafians  be- 
fore, it  is  unknown  to  me.  They  njaj 
'ha»e  treated  on  respiration,  but  if 
they  have  not  understood  their  sub* 

jject,  they  might  as  well  have  been 
silent.  If  any  dispute  the  first  pro- 
position,  they  will  sustain  the  second, 
and  contend  with  me  that  a  sermoa 
has  never  been  preached  without  it 

1 1.  Breathing  is  a  demonstration 
of  the  existence  of  animal  life.  The 
{>rinciple  of  life  has  been  thought  to 
be  8Vi^E9t^natural;  leave  out  the  bufzs 
and  say  the  cause  of  life  and  motion 
is  naturaly  perfectly  and  entirely 
natural,  and  we  will  concede  to  the 
truth  of  the  assertion. 

18.  The  cause  of  breathing,  or  of 
animal  life  and  motion,  or  of  breath, 
ing  and  motion  where  there  is  no  an- 
imal life,  we  shall  carefully  examine. 
Steam  machinery  are  propelled  by 
steam,  which  is  a  species  or  kind  of 
breathing:  these  possesanot  tbt  capap 
city  for  animalization* 
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15.  In  animal  or  human  bodies  the 
constttuent  or  co  nponant  parts  are 
es<ientinliy  the  same  in  beast  or  m:in. 
Animal  bodies  arj  composed  of  earth 
and  water;  thes3  constitute  the  sub- 
stances, dimens20i:$,  shape  and  size  of 
bodies,  &c.  and  give  or  constitute  sol. 
idity  in  what  are  denojninated  soli  s. 
'i-hese elements  being  constituted  of 
various,  still  more  si mpln  eiementury 
principles  which  may  be  subdivided, 
again  and  .again,  does  not  militate 
more  against  our  position,  than  the 
infirite  divisibility  of  numbers  by  de. 
clmal  arithmetic,  destroys  the  unity  of 
numbers, 

14.  lire  and  air  are  properly  the 
fluids  that  pervade  and  fill  and  actu. 
ate  the  living  animal;  their  operation 
is  life — the  elemenU-iry  principles  of 
life,  t  at  keep  the  animal  machine  is 
motion — where  heat  is  extinct  the 
animal  is  dead.  Heat  and  air  com- 
Lined,  are  so  modified  in  the  lining 
moving  animal,  as  to  constitute  the 
living  St  te,  and  justify  the  assertion 
that  cold  and  inaction  is  a  litate  o 
death,  or  rather  death  itself,  nnd  a 
speci^c  degree  of  heat  and  motion  so 
co.fibined  and  modified  is  the  essential 
princfple  of  life  in  the  living  animal, 
yea,  rather  life  itself- 

16.  Waving  all  the  minutia  of 
chemical  divisions,  and  subdivision?, 
in  simplify mg  elementary  combina- 
tions,  that  constitute  bodies  dead  o ' 
living f  the  four  great  original  .elements 
of  flitr,  earthy  fire  and  water ^  contain 
and  comprise  all  the  more  simple  el- 
ements of  which  they  may  be  res- 
pectively composed. 

16.  A  specific  association,  due  pro- 
portion, mixture  or  combination  of 
these  four  great  elements,  in  an  or- 
ganic animal  t  ody,  constitutes  the  liv- 
ing state,  and  prolongs  life;  an  impro. 
per  disproportionate  combination  and 
xxKxiification  destroys  life.- 

17.  To  illustrate  the  nature  and 
eause  of  respiration,  or  breathing  of 
thetiying  animal,  we  will  refer  to  the 


operation  of  fire  and  water.  Put  a 
skillet  of  cold  water  over  the  fire,  in 
a  few  minutes  examine  it  by  immers- 
ing your  hand  tuerein;  you  will  per- 
ceive the  first  warmth  of  the  water  is 
on  the  top  or  upper  surface;  the  cold, 
est  water  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  skil- 
let, nearest  to  the  fire;  the  rer.son  is, 
as  soon  as  it  becomes  warm  it  be* 
comes  rarified  and  lighter,  and  rises; 
just  in  proportion  as  it  grows  warm  it 
becomes  active,  until  it  is  all  in  a 
fluttering,  fluctuating  state  of  ebuli- 
tion,  and  wastes  by  steam,  sweat  or 
breath,  perspiring  or  respiring  until  it 
will  all  evaporate — this  shows  that 
heatrarifies  and  lightens  water. 

18.  The  9u!'je»ct  may  be  further  illus- 
trated by  reference  tothfi  effect  of  heat 
on   the   atnu)Sj)horic   air.      You  build 
your  hoase  in  the  open  atmosphere — 
the   house  is   filled  with  air  within— 
the  air  within  is  a  counier-balance,  or 
resistnnue  to    ihe   weijrht  or  power  of 
the  6urr.'^un<liMg  air  without;  the  bal- 
ance within  anil  without  is  equal  in  cold' 
ii€98  and  iuavlion.  reBCiiibling  a  state  of 
dodth.      To  produce  action,  motion  or 
breath,  bui\«i  a  tire    in  the  houi^e,  the 
doors  and  windows  bein^  closed  in  the 
usual  manner,  in  a  few  minutes  every 
door  and    window   begins  to  hum  and 
sound  the  march  of  air.    The  air  with- 
in becomes  rarified  and  lighter  than  the 
air  without,  the  air  withi<ut  presses  in 
at.  every  crevice  to  restore  or  form  an 
equilibrium  with  the  air   within;  the 
hotter  and  stronger  the  fire,  the  stronger 
will  be  the  current  of  6r<afA,  or  force  of 
hreatkittg air — as  the  heat  diminishes 
the  noiee  and   breathing  current  of  air 
will  decline  in  torce  of  operation,  and 
the  noise  and  motion  wilt  cease   when 
the  heat  becomes  extinct  and  the  equil- 
ibrium is  restored. 

19.  The  effects  of  hoat,rarifying  and 
lightening  the  water  and  air,  and  occa- 
sioning a  breathing  motion,  resemble 
and  illustrate  in  some  good  degree,  the 
breathing,  sweating  and  functional  mo- 
tions of  the  animal  machine.  The  con- 
stitueiit  or  componant  parts  of  men's 
boilies,  give  organic  shape  and  size  and 
form  the  funct  ional  structure  or  organ- 
ization to  the  machine.    The  peculiar 
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mixture,  composition,  proportion  and 
modification  of  these  elements  const i- 
tute  its  aptitude  or  adaptation  to  the 
animalizing  influence  of  fire  li^htenmg 
air  and  exciting  breathing  motion,  and 
all  the  concatenations  of  motion  con- 
nected'with  this  original  or  primary 
action,  all  evincing  that  heat  is  an  es- 
sential principle  of  life,  and  cold,  or 
an  extinction  of  heat  is  death. 

20.  A  still-born  child  was  resuscita- 
ted by  placing  the  placentia  or  after 
birth,  on  live  embers,  still  connected  to 
the  child  by  the  umbilical  cord  or  naval 
string,  and  as  the  after  birth  began  to 
heat,  and  had  gained  warnUh  sullicient 
to  begin  to  fill  and  dilate  the  naval  cord 
with  warmth  and  moisture,  it  was  strip- 
ped towards  the  body  of  the  child,  and 
through  this  medium,  a  sufficient  de- 
gree of  warmth  was  conveyed  to  the 
body,  the  lungs  expanded  and  the  life 
was  restorad.  This  may  serve  in  some 
measure  to  illustrate  and  conUrm  our 
ideas  of  life  and  motion. 

21.  '*In  everything  that  breathes, 
the  breathing  is  from  the  same  general 
cause.  The  principle  of  life  and  mo- 
tion is  radically  the  same  in  all  anima- 
ted bodies.  As  I  have  said  in  my  sup- 
pliment  to  the  last  edition  of  my  New 
Guide,  so  I  here  repeat  the  fact,  "With- 
out heat  there  is  no  breathing:  but 
when  heat  is  continually  generated  or 
•volved  in  a  confined  room,  excepting 
at  one  avenue,  as  in  the  hing$t  there 
must  be  breathing,  or  what  is  the  same 
an  inhaling  of  cold  air  and  an  exhaling 
of  a  gaseous  vapour  from  them." 

22.  Every  animated  body  has  its 
proportion  oi  caloric  or  heating  princi- 
ple, suited  to  its  size,  adopted  to  its 
nature,  proportioned  to  that  degree  of 
living  power  requisite  to  heep  up  the 
operation  of  all  the  animal  functions, 
essential  to  the  perpetuating  of  the 
peculiar  specific  form  and  mode  of  being 
in  such  animal. 

23.  The  heat  of  animal  fire,  or  that 
degree  and  condition  of  it  that  consti- 
tutes the  living  state  of  animalised  ex- 
istence, is  maintained  and  continued  by 
a  suitable  supply  of  appropriate  fuel, 
or  materials  that  are  naturally  adapted 
to  that  end  or  use,  Tiinsu  ahe  food 
AKD  KEDiciNES.-CO  Thcse  liarmoiilse 
with  each  other  in  their  salutary  eiTect, 
ipr  natural  infiuenc*  on  animoj  bodiea. 


24.  Food  and  medicine  originate 
from  the  same  munificent  hand,  fifrow 
in  the  same  field,  and  are  adapted  to 
the  same  end  or  design  viz:  to  supply 
fuel  to  the  fire  of  life,  to  sustain  and 
nourish  the  animal  machine,  by  warm- 
ing, dilating,  filling  the  vascular  system 
maintaining  the  action,  and  supply- 
ing  the  wasting  powers  of  the  living 
state.  Medicine  removes  disease  not 
only  by  removing  obstructions  but  by 
restoring  and  repairing  the  waste  and 
decay  of  nature. 

23.  On .  these  supplies  our  life  de* 
pends,  viz:  the  continuance  of  that 
state  of  warmth  and  action  which  con- 
stitutes the  living  state.  When  food  is 
masticated  and  taken  into  the  stomach: 
the  process  of  digestion  commences. 
By  the  warmth  and  action  of  the  organs 
of  digestion  and  the  gastric  juices,  the 
food  is  decomposed  or  consumed  like 
fuel  consuming  in  a  fire.  The  breath 
and  perspirable  vapour,  are  the  smoke 
arising  from  this  fire.  The  foecal  mat- 
ter of  dejections  are  as  the  ashes  or 
eirthly  substance  remaining  after  the 
consumption  of  fuel, 

26.  To  understand  the  caust  and 
nature  of  life  and  death,  or  of  warmth 
and  motion  of  cold  and  inaction,  it  is 
necessary  to  advert  to  general  princi- 
ples, and  the  analogies  of  nature.— 
There  is  one  general  cause  of  the  na- 
tural sensation  of  hunger,  and  one  gen- 
eral method  to  relieve  that  want,  or 
satisfy  and  relieve  that  sensation.— 
Suitable  food  relieves  hunger  when  ta- 
ken into  the  stomach. 

27.  In  perfect  accordance  with  this, 
tlicre  is  but  o\\^  immediate  cause  of 
disease— however  varied  the  remote 
cause  may  be,  tho  immediate  cause  of 
the  sensation  of  disease  is  uniformly 
and  invariably  the  same,  differing  only 
in  degree,  and  incidental  diversity  of 
ayraptom-3,  occasioned  by  local  injories, 
organic  lesion  or  functional  derange- 
ment dependent  on  these,  or  whatever 
minrht  predispose  to  a  diseased  state. 

23.  As  there  is  one  general  cause  of 
the  sonsatioji  of  hunger,  to  be  relieved 
by  one  general  method,  viz:  by  food,  and 
this  food  may  consist  of  sundry  articles 
adopted  to  the  same  general  end,  so 
there  is  one  geneml,  or  immediate 
cause  of  the  sensation  of  diseafe,  to 
bs  relic  rod  or  removed  upon  one  gencr- 
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•ral  principle,  thoagh  a  Tariety  of  arti- 
cles raay  be  used.  But  as  a  few  simple 
articles  of  diet  are  better  suited  to  main- 
tain an  healthy  state  of  body  than  an 
epicurean  variety;  so  disease  is  more 
readily  and  certainly  removed  by  a  few 
simple  remedies^  that  are  best  adapted 
to  the*  hum  an  constitution. 

29.  That  medicine  that  will  most 
readily  and  safely  open  obstructions, 
promote  perspiration  and  restore  a  salu- 
tary operation  of  the  digestive  powers, 
by  exciting  aod  maintaining  a  due  de- 
gree  of  heat  and  action  through  the  sys- 
tem, if  best-  suited  to  every  state  or 
ibrm  of  disease,  and  must  be  universally 
applicable  to  a  diseased  state  of  the 
human  system. 

30.  Thus  I  have  given  a  summary 
Tiew  of  the  outlines  of  my  conceptions 
of  the  construction  and  elementary 
composition  and  constitution  of  the 
human  body  in  a  living  state,  whether 
healthy  ordiseased.  The  power  or  facul- 
ty of  breathing  is  acapacity  or  condition 
to  be  acted  on  with  effect,  rather  than 
any  inherent  power  or  faculty  of  acting. 
II CAT  rarifying  and  lightening  air  ex- 
cites respiration-rarifying  and  lighten- 
ing water  excites  perspiration.  Rarify- 
ing and  lightening  air  and  water,  the 
vapour  of  breath  and  sweat  are  produc- 
ed and  thrown  off. 

31.  By  heating  water  in  the  stomach 
we  lighten  the  air.in,  and  expand  the 
lungs— the;  weight  of  the  cool  condensed 
and  weightier  external  air,  presses  out 
the  light  and  rarified  air;  these  circum- 
stances of  the  living  state  of  the  ani- 
mal body,  occasion  the  alternate  con- 
tractions and  dilations  of  the  lungs,  that 
constitute  the  action  of  breathing,  in- 
dispensable to  the  living  slate. 

32.  By  heating  water  in  the  stomach 
and  air  in  the  lungs,  we  puts  the  steam 
engine  into  operation.  The  operation 
of  the  animal  machine  strongly  resem- 
bles the  mechanical  operations  of  the 
steam  engine.  Some  of  the  fundamental 
princi  pies  of  action  are  the  same.  In  in  - 
spiration  cool  fresh  air  is  inhaled,  in 
reflpiration  the  rarified  lightened  air  and 
vapour  are  exhaled  or  thrown  off,  out 
of,  or  from  tbe  tteam  pipe.  This  action 
by  which  steam  isexpended,  the  whole 
machinery  of  the  living  snimal  are 
kept  in  operation- -the  grea(  fountain 
pump  of  the  heart  is  kept  in  play,  and 


pumps  the  blood  through  the  lungs  and 
arteries  to  the  extremities,  deep  in  the 
flesh  and  near  the  bones,  which  is  re- 
turned in  the  veins.  The  warmth  and 
action  commencing  at  the  fountain  are 
propagated  through  the  system  to  the 
remotest  extremities. 

33.  So  long  as  the  fire  keeps  up  that 
state  and  degree  of  warmth  essential  to 
the  living  state  of  the  animal  body,  or 
to  speak  figuratively,  so  long  as  th« 
'fire  is  kept  good  in  the  boiler,  to  keep 
the  engine  at  work,  so  long  the  pump 
will  go. 

34.  Our  regular  meals  supply  regu- 
lar ~fuel  to  keep  up  animal  heat,  as  th» 
regular  teasing  and  tending  a  fire  with 
wood  will  keep  it  burning.  Drink  sup- 
plies the  boiler  with  water,  which  cre- 
ates the  steam:  condensed  water  is  dis- 
charged through  its  natural  channel. 

35.  On  these  principles  of  the  philos- 
ophy of  life  we  may  expect  a  regular 
well  formed  machine  to  continue  its 
operations,  until  worn  out,  or  broken  by 
the  indiscretion  and  bad  management 
of  the  engineers. 

36.  If  the  machine  be  entrusted  t» 
the  management  of  an  ignorant  incom- 
petent engineer,  who  has  no  correct 
conceptions  of  the  principles  of  life  and 
motion,  and  is  negligent  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duty,  your  steam-boat^  if 
I  may  so  speak,  will  begin  to  fail  in  its 
speed,  for  lack  of  fuel  to  keep  up  the 
fire  and  water  to  supply  the  steam;  or 
the  engineer  may  conclude  the  cholera 
affects  the  machine,  and  wUl  cast  ic« 
into  the  boiler  to  cool  it  down,  or  tap 
the  boiler  qs  a  preventive  or  remedy, 
and  draiv  off  the  hot  water — his  boat 
begiu9  to  sink  rapidly  down  stream. 
This  is  often  done  by  the  lancet. 

37.  If  you  would  keep  your  steam- 
boat's sttam^hreath  motions  going  on^ 
keep  up  a  supply  of  water  in  the  Mler, 
and  a  supply  of  fuel  to  keep  it  sufiicient- 
ly  warm;  raise  the  steam  and  the  ac- 
tions of  life  will  proceed  regularly. 

38.  Concerning  the  doctrine  of  a 
vital  principle  diffused  through  the 
whole  organic  structure  of  the  animal 
machine,  inducing  an  elementary  mode 
of  union,  or  specific  union  of  the  com- 
ponent elements,  differing  in  naUirt 
from  all  chimical  union  and  affinities, 
and  from  all  the  lawff  of  phyiical  unioa 
with  which    we    ara  acquainted,  we 
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would  just  observe  that  this  subject  has 
employed  the  minds  and  pens  of  many 
talented  writers,  who  haye  cat-t  Lut 
little  valuable  light  oji  tho  intricate 
theme. 

39,  When  we  are  asked  what  coti- 
atitutes  a  living  fibre,  weini^'ht  as  well 
ask  what  constitutes  any  other  prop- 
erty of  living  matter.     What  consti- 
tutes that  in  which  the  life  of  u  leaf 
or  stem,  of  a  living  tree  consists.— 
"What  can  we  reason,  but  from  what 
we  know!"     Every  living  thing,  has 
flomelhing  peculiar  to  the  nature,  o* 
life  with   which  it  is  endowed  in  the 
living  state,  whether  vegetable  or  an- 
imal—but a  living  animal  has  heat 
and  motion;  without  this  animal  heat 
and  motion  the  animal  becomes  dead 
•--without  a  due  proportion  of  heat 
inward  and  outward,  or  outward  and 
inward  tlierq'  is  no  animal  motion,  no 
animal  life. 

40.  We  know  not  of  any  vital 
principle,  except  a  capacity  to  be 
brought  into  that  peculiar  mode,  state 
and  decree  of  warmth  and  action, 
constituting  animalization  or  the  sen- 
sitive living  state  of  animal  bodies. 

41.  Warmth  and  action  do  not 
constitute  animal  life,  in  unorganised 
ma  ter— they  Ho  not  constitute  animal 
life  without  an  organised  animal  struc-* 
ture  to  which  heat  gives  tha  impulse 
applied  to  and  connected  with  th  ani- 
mal structure,  caloric  or  the  princi- 
ple of  heat  rarifying  and  lighten  ng 
air.  excites  action,  which  circumstance 
of  being,  constitutes  animalization  oi 
the  living  stale. 

42.   Warmth  and  action,   do  not 
constitute  animal  life,  only  as  applied 
10,  connected  with,  and  exercised  in 
an  organised  animal  body,  posses5in<» 
a  capacity  inherent  in   its  nature   to 
be  put  in  operation,  in  which  state  or 
condition  of    being,  sensation,  per- 
ceptioii,  and  consciousness  of  identi. 
ty^  or  individual  existence  are  grad- 
ually developed:  but  these   circum- 
stances of  life  are  not  life  itself— there. 
aoa/  be  animal  life,  vis:  breath  and 


motion,  in  an  animal  body  whero 
these  functional  powers  are  totiiHy 
deranged  or  utterly  extinct. 

4.^.  Fire  and  steam  are  necessarv 
to  propel  a  steam  bout,  but  notwiiT- 
standing  the  caj«acity  or  adaption  ot 
the  mechanical  structure  to  b«  pro- 
peled,  the  boat  will  not  go  until  the 
fire  is  kindled  and  the  steam  ^uiacd  to 
put  it  in  uioiion. 

44.  The  animal  body  is  a  machine 
so  constructed,  so  modified,  ondowcd 
with  such  a  capacity  for  life,  call  it 
vital  principle,  or  what  you  please, 
that   heui  rarifying  and    lightening 
air,  stimulating  and  expanding  the 
lungs,  puts  the  machinery  in  motion, 
and  pumps  the  tide  ot  life  through  a// 
irs  crimson  channels.     This  combi- 
nation   of  circumstances   constitutes 
the  living  slate  of  the  living  animal, 
fox  where  these  circumstances  do  not 
exist  there  is  no  animal  life...the  aa- 
iiral  form  is  dead. 

45.  Suppose  a  man  in  oil  the  vigor 
of  life  falls  into  the  water  and  sinks, 
in  a  few  minutes  he  is  taken  out  ap. 
parently  dead,  the  warmth  ar\d  mo- 
lions  of  life,  if  not  extinct,  are  at  % 
low  ebb—iie  soon  as  you  can  kindle 
up  the  decayed   spark,  and    restore 
mward  heat  by  medicine,  friction  or 
any  appropriate  means,  if  the  capa. 
city  for  the  action  of  life  is  not  utter- 
ly extinct,  an  energy  is  given  to  the 
system,  the  air  in  his  lungs  becoming 
v/arm  ranfies  and  expands  and  heave* 
them  into  actum— the  machinery  be- 
gms  to  move—the  wheels  of  life  no 
longer   wallow   in  back  water— the 
proper  st.ito  and  proportion   or  heat 
inward  and  outwarj  is  recovered-  - 
nature  rises   to  ita  wonted  strength 
and    vigor.  ^ 

46.  All  that  13  requisite  in  such  a 
case,  IS  to  supply  fuel  to  raise  the  hf 
tent  .spark  of  the  fire  of  life.  The 
same  hold*  good  in  a  collapsed  Mate 
of  disease,  whether  it  appears  in  a 
cholera  Ibrm,  or  whatever  shape  it 
may  wear.      The  vascular  system 
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loses  iu  wonted  tone,  the  whole  sys^- 
lem  18  sinking — the  power  of  life  is 
unable  to  diStend  and  expand  the 
lungs;  the  heart  and  arteries  no  Ion- 
ger  propel  their  contents  by  main, 
taining  the  requisite  action.  The 
spark  of  life  is  becoming  extinct,  the 
water  that  should  breath,  exhale  and 
perspire  away,  becomes  congestively 
condensed  and  extinguishes  the  spark 
of  living  fire*  The  coolness  and 
weight  of  ihe  internal  air  is  too  much 
lor  the  small  degree  of  heat  remain- 
ing in  the  lungs,  heart,  dsc.  the  pow- 
er of  life,  or  rather  the  power  or  ca- 
pacity to  live,  to  keep  the  powers  of 
animal  life  in  their  warm  and  moving, 
cr  living  state,  become  measurabfy 
extinct.  For  lack  of  hent,  the  air 
in  the  lungs  is  not  rarified  and  light- 
ened so  as  to  give  the  necessary  ac-- 
tion,  d:c. 

47.  In  this  case,  shield  the  sufier- 
ers  from  surrounding  cold  air,  by 
wrapping  in  a  blanket,  placing  warm, 
in  bed,  and  gradually  raising  a  steam 
around  him,  adminiaier  gradually,  fre- 
quently, and  perseveringly  the  warm- 
ing medicines  and  giving  injections, 
which  all  acquainted  with  my  system 
will  readily  understand— proceed  un- 
til you  can  gain  a  sufficient  degree  of 
inward  heat  to  expand  freely,  to  rouse 
Che  sinking,  fainting,  1  might  say 
drowning  patient,  to  a  proper  degree 
of  warmth  and  action;  when  they 
have  pursued  a  proper  course  they 
will  sweat  freely;  and  when  they 
crave  food,  give  them  enough  to  keep 
up  the  steam — the  pump  of  life  will 
begin  to  work  freely,  and  the  patient 
to  rejoice  in  the  warmth  and  action 
arising  from  the  resuscitated  powers 
of  departing  life. 

48.  Much  has  been  said  about 
drawing  in  the  breath;  but  the  fact  is 
you  cannot  keep  the  breath^ir  out, 
so  long  as  there  is  a  due  degree,  or 
natural  proportion  of  heat  in  the 
lungs;  neither  can  you  prevent  the  . 
motioa  of  the  pump-Hk^  action  of 


your  heart  in  its  systole  and  diastole. 
But  when  the  heat  decays,  or  state  of 
living  warmth  declines,  the  lungs 
be^in  to  labour  like  a  wheel  wading 
slowly  in  back  water.  The  pump 
has  not  power  to  roll  the  blood  along 
the  arterial  canals,  the  pulse  falter 
— ^he  extremities  grow  cold — ^the 
blood  that  maintained  the  warmth, 
by  its  active  circuliktion,  recedes 
from  the  extremities — ^here  is  not 
heat  enough  at  the  fountain  or  boiler 
to  keep  up  the  steam,  and  continua 
tho  living  action — blood  settles  in  the 
veins,  not  being  supplied  and  propel* 
ed  by  the  pulsation  in  the  arteries-*, 
the  tire  becomes -extinct — the  purop 
no  longer  plays  at  the  fountain — the 
man  dies  *♦**'«*  for  want  ofbreath-j^ 
for  want  of  capacity  to  breathe,  or 
because  the  inward  heat  is  reduced 
below  the  living  point.  The  proper 
and  natural  proportion  and  modifica- 
tion of  the  inward  and  outward  heat, 
as  they  exist  in  the  living  animal, 
becomes  deranged,  destroyed,  and 
life  extinct.  The  disease  is  as  con- 
tagious  as  though  the  man  had 
been  »*♦»*♦  hanged  or  drowned  I !  !  ! 
49.  This  chapter  of  life  was  thus 
far  composed  hastily  amidst  a  great 
bustle  of  unavoidable  business,  pre* 
paratory  for  the  Thomsonian  Na. 
tional  Botanical  Conyention,  held  at 
Columbus,  on.  the  17th  Dec.  last. 
These  remarks  are  not  intended  as 
any  apology  for  the  doctrine  inculcat* 
ed,  but  for  the  imperfect  or  defective 
manner  in  which  it  may  be  thought 
to  have  been  defended. 

50.  It  has  beeii  thought  expedient  to 
use  some  repetitions,  that  the  leading 
ideas  being  variously  expressed,  might 
be  more  clearly  illustrated,  and  easily 
uhderstood  by  the  common  reader. 

51.  The  regular  faculty  are  requeit* 
ed  tQ  enquire,  whether  the  depleting  &n« 
tlpblogistie  practice  that  has  been  pop* 
ular  and  notoriously  mortal  lo  its  re* 
suits  has  not  been  the  cause  sf  prodnc* 
ing  much  disease,  and  many  of  the  most 
fatal  results  that  have  attended  on  whal 
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lofnetimes  ap(Veared  in  them.     Such 
sores  have  sorhetimes  been  denomiQa- 
ted  carcinoma  and  cureinos,  by  the 
Greeks;  that  is,  crab,  or  cancer.  By 
the  Romans,  what  we  call  cancer, 
they  used  to  call  lupus,  the  Roman 
name  for  wolf;    because  such  sores 
eat  ayay  and  devour  the  flesh  like  a 
wolf.  **A  cancer,"  says  Dr.  Thomas, 
"is  an  ulcer  of  the  very  worst  kind, 
with  an  uneven  surface,  and  ragged 
and  painful  edges,  which  spreads  in  a 
very  rapid  manner,  discharges  a  thin, 
acrimonious  matter,  that  excoriates 
the  neighboring  integuments,  and  has 
«  very  fetid  smell,  and  which  is  usu- 
ally preceded  by  a  hard  or  scirrhous 
swelling  of  the  part,  if  glandular." 
Nothlhg  we  have  met  with  in  surgical 
nosology  is  more  indefinite  than  the 
attempts  made  to  define  cancer.  Dr. 
Cullen  places  this  genus  of  disease  in 
the  class  Locales,  and  order  Tumores; 
in  plain  Bnglish,  local  tumors;  more 
simply,  if  not  quite  so  classic,  a  sore 
place.     He  defines  a  cancer  to  be  "a 
painful  scirrhous  tumor,  terminating 
in  a  fatal  ulcer."     Any  part  of  the 
body,  says  Hooper,  in  his  quotations 
from  Cullen,  may  be  the  seat  of  can- 
cer; though  the  glands  are  most  sub-« 
jcct  to  it.     Robert  Thomas,  M.  D. 
under  the  head  scibrhous  and  can- 
•CKR,  observes,  "a  scirrhous  is  a  hard» 
knotty,  and  irregular  tumor,  in  some 
jglandular  part  of  the  body,  sometimes 
iiied  and  immovable,  at  others  less 
firmly  attached,  attended  with  darting 
lancinating  pains  of  an  excruciating 
nature,  in  it,  together  with   an  in. 
crease  of  size,  and  an  enlargement 
Tory  frequently  in  or  about  the  parts 
affected.     OCT  When  the  tumor  sup. 
purates  and  discharges  matter^  it  is 
then  termed  a  cancer. 

The  disease  often  remains  in  the 
occult,  or  scirrhous  state,  for  somd 
length  of  time,  shewing  itself  at  first 
like  a  small  kernel  of  about  the  size 
of  a  haxel  nut,  which  does  not  give 
much  uneasiness;  but  in  proceis  of 


time,  the  tumor  becomes  very  oonsid. 
erably  enlarged;   has  darting    pains 
extending  through  its  substance,  and 
at  length  suppuration,  being  formed, 
it  breaks,  and  degenerates  iato  a  can- 
cer.     This  is  an  ulcer  of  the  worst 
kind,  with  an  uneven  surface,   and 
ragged  and  extremely  painful  edges, 
spreading  in  a  rapid  "manner  to  the 
surrounding  parts,  discharging  a  thin, 
ajcrimorfious  matter,   which   is   very 
fetid  and  offensive,  and  sometimes  is 
attended  with  a  slight  henwrrhage  of 
blood." 

It  is  useless  to  go  into  a  long  detaiL 
We  see  the  folly  of  so  many  diflfercDt 
names  for  a  tumor,  or   matterated 
sore.     We  see  there  is  no  exact  /lac 
of  demarkation  between  a  bod  con- 
ditioned ulcer  and   cancer.     Every 
phagedenic  ill-conditioned  sore,  which 
quacks  and  fools,  and  nostrum  rend* 
ers,  might  christen  cancer,  is  not  en. 
titled  to  so  high  and  tremendous  an 
elevation  in  those  horrid  forms  of  dis. 
ease  to  which  human  beings  are  Via- 
ble.    Many  tumors,  by  bad  manage- 
ment, may  be  rendered  cancerous. 
Eat  out  a  wart,  or  sm%ll  indurated 
tumor,  or  gland,  yith  arsenic,  or  ar. 
senic  and  sulphur,  or  arsenic  and  puc* 
coon  root,  finely  pulverized  together, 
or  apply   any  corrosive   or  caustic 
substance,  to  ^ome  such  trifling  com* 
plaint,  and  these  cancer  powders,  as 
they  arc  most  properly  called,  will 
soon  produce  a  cancer y  or  say,  can* 
cerated  sore,  or  ulcer;  it  will  becooie 
an  eating,  spreading,  ragged,  painful, 
burning,  ichorous,  or  watery,  run* 
ning  sore.    It  is  high  time  the  terror* 
rousing  name  of  cancer  was  bail- 
ished  from  the  vocabulary  of  medi* 
cine. 

In  the  cure  of  this  severe  scoinge 
of  mankind,  many  remedies  have 
been  prescribed,  and  high  pretensioiii 
made;  and  many  have  been  disap* 
pointed,  and  fell  a  prey  to  their  own 
credulity,  in  the  speculative,  proud 
boastingif  of  cancer  doc^ra*     OU 
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Mr.  S.  on  Muskingum,  some  thirty 
years  a^o,  having  a  small  hard  lump 
in  his  under  lip  ol' no  material  impor. 
tance,  determined  to  gO'  lo  the  Mon. 
oiigahela  river  to  a  certain  Dr.  M^  an 
arrant  quack  and  popular  cancer 
curer.  He  went — the  caustic  was 
applied.  Many  similar  cases  were  in 
attendance;  they  were  all  dismissed 
with  their  tutnors  eiten  out — and 
•ome,  whose  tumors  were  innocent 
before,  their  sores  became  cancerous. 
This  was  the  case  with  Mr.  S.  who 
returned  with  a  corroding,  wasting, 
spreading  ulcer,  that  in  a  few  week<s 
eat  from  his  lips  until  the  jugulars  of 
the  neck  were  corroded,  a  hemor- 
rhage ensued,  and  the  poor  old  man 
bled  to  death.  The  multitude  refer, 
red  to  above,  retired  each  to  his  own 
home,  remote  from  each  other.  They 
undoubtedly  all  reported  great  cures; 
and  if  they  all  died,  in  the  solitude  of 
their  respective  places  of  residence, 
who  should  circulate  the  tidings?  If 
the  doctor  ever  received  the  intelli. 
gence  he  would  be  sileni  as  death,  for 
he  would  not  betray  his  own  igtio. 
ranee,  or  th^  impo^tition  of  his  deadly 
practice. 

Such  has  ever  been  thf  real  char* 
acter  of  the  most  noted  cancer  curers, 
when  dragged  into  the  light. 

Doctor  Thomson  makes  none  of 
these  dasiting,  impudent  pretensions. 
In  his  "New  Guide  to  Health,"  under 
the  article  pipsiswauj  or  rheuntatic 
teeedj  he  very  modestly  observes, — ^'*a 
strong  tea  made  of  ^his  plant,  tops 
and  roots,  is  good  for  cancers y  and 
all  scrofulous  humors,  by  drinking 
the  tea  and  bathing  with  it  the  parts 
afiected."     Under  the  head   cartcer 
4cres^  he  has  said  more  to  the  pur- 
pose In  a  small  compass  than  we  re- 
member to  have  read  any  where  be- 
side, reduced  to  so  small  a  compaas. 
One  remark  is  particularly  luminous, 
tnd  confirms  much  we  have  saidt  ''In 
%U  aoresof  an  eating  nature,  there  is 
more  or  leas  caokei^  aecoidiog  to 


their  violence."  Whether  we  call  it 
canker,  corrosive  humors,  or  decoiri- 
posing  state  or  condition  of  the  edges 
and  surfaces  of  the  tumor,  it  conducts 
our  minds  into  as  accurate  a  concep. 
Cion  of  that  peculiar  state  or  condition 
of  tumors,  which  it' is  proper  to  de- 
nominate  canc«^rous,  as  any  of  the 
most  elaborate  commentaries  and  ex* 
positions  we  have  ever  read.  Dr. 
Thomson's  cancer  plaster,  which  he 
sometimes  calls  a  plaster  of  cancer 
balsam,  he  has  tested  to  be  a  specific 
in  many  cases.  The  whole  of  his 
prescriptipns  are  known  to  all  ac- 
quainted with  his  w(^rks,  and  there  is 
no  occasion  of  repeating  his  direc- 
tions here.  But  this  is  an  age  of  re- 
formation and  innovation,  and  every 
man  wishes  to  be,  or  at  least  to  be 
thought  to  be,  as  wise,  or  a  little  wis- 
er, than  his  neighbors.  Among  these 
modem  competitors  for  'mprovements 
Joseph  Baker  fills  the  fitst  nitch  in  the 
wide  arena,  that  stands  open  for  all 
manner  of  two-footed  animals  and 
creeping  things.  Let  him  speak  for 
himself: 

Black  Ointment.  This  he  calls 
*'a  kind  of  wet  fire  to  burn  out  can- 
cers and  the  like."  His  wet  fire  re- 
minds  us  of  the  negro's  V'hite  black 
bird:  *Yes,  Massa,  white  as  de  crow!* 
The  recipe  follows: 

"Take  2  lbs.  honey;  verdigris,  dy- 
er^'s  galls  and  copperas,  each  4  oz. 
make  all  into  a  powder;  then  put 
them  into  an  earthen  pot,  set  it  on  the 
fire,  keep  it  stiring;  soon  as  it  begina 
to  boil,  take  it  off  and  let  it  cool,  oth- 
erwise  it  will  become  red,  and  will  not 
be  so  good." 

Thus  we  have  spread  this  wonder* 
ful  secret  before  our  readers,  merely 
to  satisfy  their  curiosity;  and  no  doubt 
but  that  it  is  a  severe  prescription,  and 
that  oAen,  like  other  cancer  nostrums^ 
the  remedy  would  be  worse  than  tho 
malady.  Howard,  the  self-styled  re. 
former,  and  a  real  innovator,  haa 
recommended  ThomaonV  cancer  baL. 
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sam,  his  pipsisway,  and  butternut 
shucks;  and  has  given  several  pre- 
scriptions; among  these,  an  '^ointment, 
or  salve,  made  by  boiling  the  com- 
mon wood,  or  sheep  sorrel  in  hog's 
lard."  A  new  discovery,  to  be  sure, 
•as  recent  as  the  days  of  Culpepper. 
He  recommends  for  cancer  the  fol- 
lowing, without  a  name:  "Take  a 
pint  of  the  juice  of  the  leaves  and 
roots  of  poke-weed,  put  it  in  an  earth- 
en pot,  and  set  it  on  the  hot  ashes  to 
simmer,  for  a  short  time;  then  mix  it 
with  a  pound  of  fresh  butter,  burn  it 
in  a  frying  pan,  and  stir  in  it  half  a 
pint  of  finely  pulverized  gunpowder, 
and  keep  it  over  the  fire  till  it  flashes 
once  or  twice;  after  which,  set  it  on 
hot  ashes  in  a  pipkin  until  it  is  well 
incorporated;  when  you  have  put  it 
in  pots,  with  a  little  alcohol  on  the 
top  to  prevent  its  moulding,  keep  it 
close  covered  for  use."  This  oint- 
ment, says  Howard,  applied  twice 
a-day,  will  kill  the  cancer,  and  en- 
tirely eradicate  the  roots. 

As  in  the  multitude  of  counsellors 
there  is  safety,  so  Mr.  Howard  seems 
to  think  that  a  multitude  of  remedies 
is  the  safest  course:— "The  following 
recipe,"  says  he,  "is  for  killing  the 
roots  and  bealing  the  cancer  in  a  few 
days,  which  I  have  hitherto  kept  as 
an  invaluable  secret,  but  now  make 
it  public  for  the  benefit  of  mankind;" 
of  course  we  are  not  intruding. 

'*Take  the  expressed  juice  of  sharp 
pointed  dock  and  poke,  roots  and 
leaves,  of  each  half  a  pint,  put  it  in  a 
lead  vessel,  and  set  it  in  the  sun,  in 
dog  days,  stirring  it  oAen  until  it  be- 
comes  inspissated  to  the  consistence 
of  a  thick  salve,  and  cover  it  with  a 
piece  of  dry  bladder  for  use.  Spread 
this  ointment  on  a  piece  of  dressed 
sheep  skin,  and  apply  it  to  the  cancer 
twice  a-day;  which  speedily  eradi- 
cates the  roots,  and  heals  it:  Observ- 
ing at  the  same  time,  to  give  the  pa- 
tient a  teacupful  of  the  decoction  of 
the  bark  of  lag  elder,  which  grows 


along   water   brooks   every      wher 
through  the  United  States." 

We  shall  not  detain  our  readers  t^- 
make  comments.     We  hope  you  rraT 
never  fall  into  the  hands  of  those  tbv* 
are  always  trying  experiments,  ar . 
be  doomed  a  wretched  victim  to  su/"- 
fe rings,  torments,  disfigurations,  ar;-: 
untimely  death.    These  remedies  Ap- 
pear to  be  boldly  recommended;  hiii 
when  milder  means  succeed,  we  mar 
not  be  undet  the  necessity  of  resort /n^ 
to  rougher  experiments.     Our  conri- 
dence  in  Thomson,  in  this,  as  in  olber 
cases,   remains   unshaken.       Yk>ctoT 
Thomson's  advice  must  never  be  for- 
gotten:  *If  the  system  appears  to  be 
generally  affected  with  the  cancer 
humor,  carry  them  through  a  com- 
mon course  of  medicine,  and  repeat 
the  same  while  attending  to  the  sore." 
This   advice    Howard   copies   from 
Thomson;  and  while  he  has  multi- 
plied his  remedial  jtrescriptions,  we 
are  not  able  to  say,  with  any  certain- 
ty, that  he  has  conferred  any  benefit 
upon  the  cancerated  patient.     If  any 
of  our  readers  should  try  to  make 
Howard's  gunpowder  halsaniy  as  we 
will  now  call  it,  when  it  flashes  the 
second  or  third  lime,  let  them  beware 
of  a  general  explosion!!! 

MED.  FRIEND. 


COIUtESPONDENCX. 

An  intelligent,  reputable  corres- 
pondent, at  Lebanon,  Ohio,  under 
date  of  January  25th,  1833,  observes, 
"I  am  much  pleased  with  the  Thorn, 
sonian  Recorder,  and  hope  it  mav  re. 
ceive  a  prompt  patronage.,  i  forward 
you  but  a  few  names.  If  I  had  a 
prospectus,  1  think  I  could  obtain 
others.  The  Thomsonian  cause  if 
marching  forward  in  this  place-  As 
a  practitioner,  I  stand  alone.  I  am 
unable  to  attend  near  all  the  calls  I 
have.  On  this  account  the  old  scbooi 
faculty  get  more  buainow  than  ether- 
wise  they  would  do. 
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I  have  not  yetlearned  the  fate  of 
our  petitions  for  the  repeal  of  the  me- 
dical law;  but,  if  our  request  should 
be  overruled,  as  in  former  years,  I 
should   wish  a  petition  of  the  same 
kind  to  be  renewed,  and  a  sufficient 
number  to  be  issued  from  the  press, 
and  to  be  distributed  through  ever  jr. 
county  in  the  state,  and  the  people  to ' 
be  stimulated  through  the  medium  of 
tJio  Recorder,  and  other  periodicals, 
to  active  diligence  in  obtaining  sub- 
scribers.    I  am  confident  ths^t  a  large 
majority  of  the  citizens  of  Ohio  have 
so  much  of  a  republican  spirit  remain, 
ing,  that  they    will   cheerfully  and 
eualously    unite  in  subscribing  to  a 
petition  to  put  down  such  a  shameful 
law  as  is  now  imposed  upon  them. 
The  only  plausible  pretext  for  the 
existence  of  such  a  law,  has  been, 
that  it  is  designed  to  counteract  j^nd 
suppress  the  prevalene  of  quacktry 
and  medical  imposition.    But,  sir,  the 
faculty  can  never  believe  us  to  be 
greater  quacks  than  we  believe  them 
to  be.     Walker  defines  a  quack  to 
be  "a  vain,  boastful  pretender  to  phys- 
ic," and  quackery  implies  '^mean  or 
bad  acts  in  physic."    Now  sir,  this 
is  coming  to  the  very  point  and  pith 
of  the  debate.     The  question  is,  who 
are  the  quacks?  The  answer  is,  those 
who  are  guilty  of  mean  or  bad  acts 
in  physic.     If  to  poison  a  patient  un- 
til his  tongue  hangs  out  of  his  mouth, 
the  teeth  drop  out,  the  jaw  bones  are 
destroyed,  the  muscles  corroded,  the 
glands  inflamed,  the  throat  ulcerated, 
and  the  intestines  putrified,  undei  a 
vain,  boastful  pretension  of  great  skill 
in  physic,  does  not  amount  to  the  most 
consummate  quackery,  I  must  con- 
fess  I  know  not  what  '^mean  or  bad 
acts  in  fkysic^^  are.     But,  if  this. be 
quackery,  .then,  the  law  professedly 
designed  to  guard  against  quacks  has 
operated  to  establish  a  more  thorough 
system  of  quackery  than  could  pos- 
sibly obtain  any  permanent  standing 
without  suok  legal  prots«tiM.    The 


present  law  supports  this  dangeroui 
system  of  quackery;  all  but  quacks 
are  oppressed  by  it.  The  law  pre- 
scribes no  limits,  no  rules,  no  le* 
straints,  upon  their  practice;  they 
may  practice  as  they  please,  but  none 
who  are  unauthorized  by  law  can 
collect  any  pay  for  his  services. — 
True,  the  honest,  upright  man  will 
pay  his  doctor  without  any  compul- 
sion by  law;  but,  sir,  the  rogue,  the 
uBJust;i  covetous  spid  ungrateful,  the 
VILLAIN,  uill  not. .  It  is  the  villaiit 
the  law  protects  and  defends  in  his 
rascality.  The  law,  to  be  just,  should 
be  calculated  to  coerce  the  unjust  and 
dishonest  to  a  course  of  propriety  and 
uprightness.  The  medical  law,  as  it 
now  exists,  serves  to  protect  crime, 
sustain  the  rogue  in  his  villany,  tram- 
ple on  all  the  laws  of  humanity,  and 
to  tempt  others  to  imitate  their  base 
example.  It  has  a^  most  demoraliz- 
ing tendency. 

People  who  have  thought  but  little 
on  this  important  subject,  suppose 
that  the  medical  law  of  this  state  is 
no  more  oppressive  in  its  operation, 
than  the  rules  by  which  the  practice 
at  the  BAB  is  regulated.  On  reflec- 
tion, it  may  easily  be  seen  the  cases 
are  not  similar.  Among  lawyers, 
there  is  no  competition  of  sects; — 
their  books  are  the  same— -their  sys* 
tern  is  the  same.  All  that  the  law 
can  do  relative  to  the  admission  of 
any  gentleman  to  the  bar,  is,  to  guard 
against  intrusion  upon  such  rules.—- 
However  useful,  or  futile  and  worth- 
less, such  laws  and  regulations  may 
be,  they  bear  no  resemblance  to  the 
law  regulating  medical  practice  in 
this  state. 


In  medicine,  there  are  many  sects 
with  their  respective  forms  and  rules; 
they  abound  with  conflicting  theov 
ries;  they  are  every  where  condemn* 
ing  the  theory  and  practice  of  each 
other.  We  will  give  an  instance: 
Suppose  a  Thonf)sonian  thoroughly 
aequainted  with  the  varioui  ^ranehet 
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Dr.  A.  I.  Coffin  Troy. 
Elder  J.Thomson,  Balltton, 
Joseph  Mitchell  Oreenfield. 
Jesse  Thomson  Fulton  Fillag^e, 
John  W.  Dolbear  Albany.    . 
Samuel  A.  Gilbert,  P.  M.  Saratoga. 

Tennessee. 
D.  Leich,  Salem  Franklin  co. 
S.  P.  Ament,  J^oBh/oUle. 
Dr.  M.  Griffiith,  Gallatin  Stmn$r  co. 
P.  W,  Lane,  Cke^ki  \^  Roads  JSatt  T. 
Rer.   W.T.  Mills,   Worthington  p.  o. 

Fayette  co.. 
Br.  A.  Boroughs,  WesUy,  Haywood  co. 
J.  J.  WhitaUer,  Fayetteville. 
Dr.  B.  Hardiman,  Chod  Spring  p.  o. 
Dr.  T.  Rucker  Jr.  ^Mir/reshorough 
Dr.  Leadbetter  Chapel  Hill  Bedjhrd  co. 
Dt.  L.  S.  GiUiam>  StaietvUle. 
I.  C.  Brown  Esq.  Murfreshoruugh. 
Dr.  E.  Rucker  Mur/reesborough. 
A.  Foster,  Esq.  Columbia. 
Drs,  Carzine  &  Craig,  FranJclin,  Wil- 

liafMon  CO, 
Maj.  Powell,  Readmtle^RiUherford  co. 
Obediah  Patty,  Athens  P:  O.McMirm  co 
Z.   Hi  B.    Anthony,    Esq.   J^olenstille^ 

WiUiamson  co, 
'William  Montgomery,  P.  M.  Sumner  co. 
Dr.  Jesse  Harrison,  Drake^s  Creek,  Suvi- 

ner  co, 
Albert  King,  Esq.  Fredonia  P.  O.  Mont- 

gomery  co. 
N.  Smith,  Esq.  PikmiUe,  BUd^tM  co. 

Virginia. 
Dr.  Thomas  A.  Grubbs,  Louisa  C.   H. 
Dr.  Hilry  W.  Corker,  Buckingham  co. 
Dr.  M.  W.McCraw,  Pr.  EdwardC.H. 
Dt.  T.  Greer,  Wheeling. 
J.  Boyers,  J^organtotcn 
iiorfey  Brown,  Esq.  WeUaburgh. 
Dr.    Wm.    Pinkerton,  •  Hollidays  cove. 

Brook  CO* 
R.  P.  Maxy,  F^t  Bock,   Pawhaten  CO. 

Ala  D  ASIA. 
Dr.  J.  Linard  Madison  ^  roads. 
John  Sorrel,  Caluivjbaj  Dallas  co. 
James  Jackson,  Selam       do 
Robt.  B.  Armisted,  near  Huntsvillt 
R.  H.  Brumby  Montgomery. 
Dr.  J.  E.  Browning,  near  HuTUsvUle. 
Wm.  Leich  Courtland* 
J.  Southerland  TuMcumbia. 
Dr.  R.  Burroughs  Lagrange*    , 
1.  Wbeelocb,  Tuscaloosa. 

Arsahbam  TiMt. 
Dr.  D.  F.  Oollini,  Vastburen. 


Connecticut. 
D.  Barnum  Jr.     Bethel  Fairfield  co. 
d  Wheeler  Esq.  Westotu  iio- 

Georgia. 
H.  Austin ,  P.  M.  JW.  P/ca#aTi<  JVeaoto?: 
J.  E.  Todd  Esq.  Hamilton  HoLrrU  co. 
T.  H.  Anders,  Sparta. 

Illinois. 
J.  Warn  pier  Esq.    SiithertandTg^  JP.  O. 

Edgar  co. 
James  M^Cormick,  Esq.  Shtutnon'^s  Slers, 

Randolph  co. 
John  P.  Taggart,  Shannon* m store,  Jlan- 
dolph'  Co. 

Missouri. 
Dr.  J.  L.  Craft,  St.  Louis. 
N.  Carolina. 
Dr*  E.  Lewelliog,  HiMsborovgh. 
John  lywin,  HemphiWs  storey  Jieckl^t^ 

hurg  CO. 
Alex.  N.  Bell,  Anson  Co* 

S,  Carolina. 
Rev.  Wm.  Carlisle,    Winnsborovgh 
Wm.  Berry,  P.  M..  RogersviUe. 
I.  I.  Foster,   Pinckr.eysville  Union 
Win.  Brockington,  Darlin^oa* 

YERMQliT. 

Dr.  Edson,  Oraflon.  ' 

Lyman  Harrington  Esq.  Manchesier* 

Martlanb. 
Ward  Seers  Esq.  Baltimore* 
John  M.  Williams  Esq.  do. 
Pennsylvania. 
Frederick  Plumrncr,  Philadelphia* 
P.  G.  Young,  Hickory ,  ffashmffton 

Maine. 
Stephen  Sewell  8carboro7igh* 
Nicholas  Smith  Exeter. 
Joha  Shaw  do,^ 

Alexander  Rice  Fjsq.' Kitleny* 
New  Hawpsuire. 
Joseph  Heatz,  Washington^ 
Joseph  C.   Thomson,  ^ndoter,  Ath^ 
mack  CO. 

MlSSIS8Il«>t. 

Alonaon  Naeh,^^//.  Zian^Lownds  Co. 
Robert  Brown,  JVatehezT 

W.  H.  Cravens,  ColuMus* 

* 

Our  friends  are  requested  to  for- 
ward us  the  ^names  of  persons  suit 
able  for  agents  ia  such  f»lac«s  as  the; 
may  deem  proper  where  none  are  ap- 
pointed. Our  eastern  agenUt  where  it 
is  more  convenient,  ^an  remit  the  u 
mount  of  tbeix'  subscriptions  to  Dr. 
Thoms^s,  Boston  3Ims.,  whose  rsctip^ 
will  be  the  saipe  a^  oart. 
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*«  Let  mystery  bo  stripped  of  all  pretence," 

**  And  practioe  be  combined  with  common  sens^.** 
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CHOLVBA,€HOLUtA  MoRBU9»&C, 

EDITORS  PREFACB. 

In  gi?iii|r  the  fbllowing  essay  an  in* 
sertion  in  the  Tfaomaonian  Recorder, 
the  Edltor^s  do  not  assume  any  r^pon- 
Bibility  for  any  of  tha  theoretical  pe« 
citliaritiesofthe  ingenious  writer.  Our 
object  w  to  elicit  truth  from  whatever 
source  it  may  bo  der  ived  •    Truth  is  the 
material  with  which  we  wish  to  build. 
The  spirit  of  enquiry,  and  deep  research 
18  ronsing  from  ber  ancient  slumbers. 
Truth  like  a  mighty  river,  boars  down 
all  obstructions.    Error,  falsehood  and 
detraction,  may  impede  its  progress,  but 
the  stream  swells  and  must  ultimately, 
break  down  every  opposing  obstacle. — 
Many  ancient  tmperstitions  are  on  a  ra- 
pid decline.    The  pride  of  antiquated 
philosophical  prejudices,  betray  the  do- 
tage and  imbecility  of  age.    Theories, 
that  through  the  long  vista  of  preceding 
generations,  sat  on  peerless  thrones,  be- 
gin to  totter  on  the  rerge  of  the  mighty 
grave  that  swallows  all  the  busy  tribes 
of  flesh  and  blood.    The  regular  facul- 
ty, from  the  mountain  heights  to  which 
they    have'  been    wantonly  elevated, 
begin   to  shout  one  to  another    **^ur 
crafi  U  in  danger.'*'    Their  parchments 
and   Doctorates  cannot  protect  them 
from  the  discerning  eyes  of  the  sur- 
rounding world.     The  deep  political 
foundations  their  hands  have  laid,  are 
crumbling  down' to  dust,  or  evanishing 
in  fog,  vapor  and  smoke.    ''The  imbe- 
cilities of  all  human  policies,  to  conceal 
from  man  the  knowledge  of  his  rights 
and  privileges,  and  to  deprive  him  of 
the  enjoyment  of  them,  are  becoming 
nore  and  mors  evident  every  day  %  Ma- 
ny tie  running  to  and  fro,  and  knowl- 
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edge  is  increasing  in  the  eartk*-«Thi« 
is  an  era  of  tremendous  revolutions^-^ 
Events  unprecedented  in  the  annals  of 
earth  and  time,  are  ripening  for  the 
birth.   The  world  is  in  travail-<changei 
and  revolutions  await  the  labors  ofmoi, 
''expectation  stands  tiptoe,"  revolution 
succeeds  revolution,  in  perpetual  sue« 
cession.    The  mountains  sink,  the  val- 
lies  rise.     Philosophical  tyrany  thai 
had  entailed  a  long  dark  night  of  men- 
tal darkness  begins  to  vanish.    Impo- 
sition has  mist9ok  its  way— The  scaten 
of  tradition  are  dropping  from  meafl* 
eyes.    The  press  that  has  been  made  an 
engino   of  aggression  in  this  land  of 
freemen,  begins  to  demonstrate  its  in- 
vincible prowess  to  dispel  the  glo6my 
clouds  of  error,  and  pour  the  lig^t  of  a 
new  day  upon  the  nations  of  the  earth. 
In  the  firmament  of  medical  scienca  a 
new  star  has  risen  of  the  first  magnitude. 
In  him  we  plainly  see  the  truth  of  his 
own  assertion.    "There  is  a  power  be- 
yond the  reach  of  art,  and  there  are 
gifb  which  study  and  learning  can  nev- 
er rival."    The  author  of  the  subjoined 
nu  mbers  is  a  Thomsonian .  His  testimo* 
ny  in  relation  to  Thomsonian  remedies, 
for  the  removal  of  disease,  is  an  honor- 
able support  to  Dr.  Thomson's  much  ad- 
mired and  extraordinary  system  of  bo- 
tanic medicines.  We  ask  for  our  antlibr 
a  candid  and  patient  perusal',vwe  solicit 
neither  the  adoption  nor  rejection  of  hie 
ideas  in  relation  to  vitality.  Dr.  Thom- 
son's chapter  of  life  is  before  the  jmb- 
lic.    Metaphysical  hairspliting  makee 
no  part  of  his  system.    We  hope  our 
worthy  correspondent  will  continue  hie 
contributions,    embelished    with  hie 
usual  candor,  and  as  free  of  all  that  sa* 
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Bip/e  truth. 


*m 


.^€i'-  K 


iri»»' 


>!• 


and  ihou- 


'k^'*  «req"*'  importance 

',J5^  f ^^;  a  namfe   now 
^  '^tt'e^tent  in  a  general 


"  ^^^^ish  iBn«»ccnt  botanic 

tfi^'^^'^  which  9iTe  poison- 

frd^  '^aJ  Of  Minferal;  and  if 

eit^^^og  honorable  to  Dr. 

f^  he  ""^j^  jiatinguishing  botail- 

fW)^  'V  thtaif  ^i»  worthy  of  it, 

io-fi^^^fifirBt  individual  who  com- 

^  «^  present  revolution  in  medi- 

jMC^  jffiii<^h  will  eventually  change 

'g0,  ^poigonoua  practice;  for  which 

0t  ^^llod  to  the  lasting  gratitude  of 

b^^^le  civilized  world!"      Amen! 

tt0  ^  i^^d!    If  Thotnsonian  remedies 

^  mftd  can  ejflfect  such  cures,  Thorn - 

ha^    ^  iiesistleBs  claim  on  our  conii- 

•^"['^  patronage  and  gratitude.  What- 

ftOxitlMry  support  we  can  give 

fi|  1,0  (^omptly  afforded. 

V^hatev^  increase  of  light  may  rad-i- 
t0  our  P^^^  ^^^  ^  cordially  received, 
hut  to  travail  off  to  the  right  hand  or  to 
the  left, to  hunt  for  some  other  course, 
in  pursuit  of  fhe  fairy  bauble  of  reform- 
ation is  foreign  to  ourpurpose.  While 
sketching  this  preface  for  the  press, 
the  heart  cheering  tidings  has  reached 
00  iWim  the  hall  of  Ohio  Legislation, 
that  the  law  regulating  medical  prac- 
iiee  will  most  unquestionably  be  re- 
pealed bf  a  large  majority  in  the  lower 
hoiue»  and  we  have  no  doubt  the  mog- 
Banimity  of  Aur  enlightened  senators 
will  confirm  ilieir  decision.  We  shall 
kail  the  welcome  day  with  ineffable  satis- 
faction— the  last  shadows  of  those  feu- 
^alcloads  that  have  lowered  round  the 


fair  horizon  of  our  western  world  kh 
passing  away.    The  star  spangled  bac^ 
ner  displays  an  increasing   brilliancy, 
and'  we  aniicipiata  the  day^    when  ci 
.vestige  of  oppression     shall    rema^*, 
when  the   bahner  of  our  equal  ng^:* 
shall  wave  triumphant  through   tbe>' 
United  States,  and  shed  a  l>eBign  iti^ 
eilce  round  the  habitable    world.    ^^^ 
had  almost  fotgottenwe  W^ore     wrt ic 
a  preface  to  a  short  essay— -^we  iu>' 
wandered  a  little  from  our  first    inta- 
tions,  but  will  trespass  no     longfer  "^ 
the  patience  of  the  reader,  but  respec, 
fully  introduce  hitn toour  author. 


CaoLERA,  Cholbaa.  Morbus,  &c. 
NO.  1, 

When  a  country  is  threatened  to  be 
overrun  by  a  formidable  enemy,  which 
would  enslave  the  whole  population,  it 
behooves  every  mau,  who  Joreg  bis  Jib- 
crty ,  and  that  of  his  fellofv  coUBtrymen, 
to  rise,  and  march  against  it  with  the 
firm  resolve  oi*  'liberty  or   dcatVi." 
What  then  must  one  do,  when  he  aeei 
his  country  about  to  be  ovcinin  by  a 
fVightful  pestilence,  which  cannot  be 
checked  in  its  terrible  ravages,  and 
thait  no  plan  is  yet  known  whereby  it 
may  be  arrested  or  impeded  in  its  pro- 
gressi    Ddcs  it  not  behoove  also  every 
man  to  look  about,  and  try  to  find  some 
means  of  security  for  himself  as  well 
as  for  Ihoee  around  him?     Would  it  noi 
be  cowardice  and  false  delicacy  which 
would  make  one  keep  silent,  when  he 
knows  a  plan,  which  if  put  in  execo- 
tion,  would  either  destroy  the  eoemy 
or  greatly  weaken  its  power,  because 
the  plan  should  have  been  overlooked 
by  the  superior  officers?  would  not  that 
man  be  placed  next  to  a  traitor  for  re- 
maining silent?    I  think  so!  Permit  me 
then,  Mr.  Editor,  to  lay  before  your 
readers  some  ideas,  wnicb  Twill  not 
call  altogether    original,  yet,   which 
have  either  been  overlooked  or  neglect- 
ed by  the  Medical  faculty,  and    which 
the  people  are  ignorant  of,  as  well  as 
many  of  the  faculty  also. 

The  great  disparity  and  contradic- 
tory remedies  used  and  recommended 
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for  the  cholera,  proves  to  me  that  the 

tme  one  in  oot  known  generally,  and 

that  they  are  not  foanded  on  the  unal- 

tering  la#8  of  iritaJity ,  and  the  practice 

not  baaed  upon  any  true  system.    I 

liaye  read    many    statements,    many 

opinionv,  and  many  reports,  bat  I  have 

seen  iMoe  which  pretended  to  define  thd 

true  cause  of  the  disease.    The  effect 

of  the  cholera  has  caused  the  facuhy  %o 

«plit  their  opinions  as  various  as  1  here 

are  individuals.     I  shall  not  undertake 

to  azpoMtbe  fallacy  at  any,  nor  even 

to   entcrr  upon  the  discussion  of  the 

false  principles  which  have  given  birth 

to  the  itfjurious  practices.    It  Will  not 

bo  denied,  that  if  the  practices  are  not 

injurionv,  that  indeed  they  are  of  littler 

valoe! 

It  has  been  giveii  up  by  metaphysi- 
cians, I  befieve,  that  one  truth  does  not 
falsify  another.  Well,  if  the  present 
theories  are  correct,  so  must  be  the 
the  practice.  Why  then  the^e  opposite 
theories,  and  more  different  jiractices? 
Even  in  eiases  reported  by  the  same 
physician,  I  never  knew  two  treated 
alike.  This  is  to  me,  an  evident  proof 
of  the  mistrust'  and  shaken  confidence 
that  th'u  practitioner  has  in  himselfi 
Whence  originates  that  vacillation  of 
opinions  and  practice  biit  in  the  want 
of  knowledge  of  vitality?  Again;  did 
the  physician  know  his  business  theo- 
retically, know  what  he  is  treating — 
know  the  caluse  of  health  and  life, 
iwould  he  not  also  know  the  cause  of 
the  contrary  ejects. 

I  til  ink  the  fallacy  of  the  old  adopted 
ot>inion8  and  false  theories  of  tlie  facul- 
ty can  be  well  demonstrated  by  their 
practices  on  the  cholera.  Geniuses  of 
the  highest  capacities,  the  most  pro- 
found philosophers,  the  most  learned; 
animated  by  all  that  can  prompt  one  to 
act»  have  exhausted  themselves  in  vain! 
The  cholera  is  not  better  known  now 
than  it  was  fifteen  years  ago! — Shall 
any  one  ask,  where  is  that  veil  which 
is  dropped  between  the  medical  faculty 
and  the  tiae  pathology  of  the  choleral 
Here  U  it,  THE  IGNORANCE  ov 
▼iTALirr!  However  learned  and  in- 
genious^ave  the  researches  of  anato- 
mists, chemists  and  physiologists  been, 
they  have  not  discovered  the  laws  of 
vitality. 


To  Dr.  Ajithony  tJunn^  of  Kentucky 
is  due  the  immortal  honor  of  that  dis- 
covery. Prejudice  and  selfishness  has 
pr^'tunted  the  faci/lty  from  acceptihg 
his  principles  for  their  guide  in  medi- 
cine, but  it  never  can  prevent  the  sys- 
tem from  taking  root*  I  am  a  ware  sir, 
that  my  efTorts  Will  be  sis  i^n successful, 
in  calling  the  attention  -of  the  >nedical 
faculty  to  the  all-impdrtant  subject  of 
vital  ity ,  as  those  ot  the  author  have  been ,. 
for,  the  **di8ciple  is  less  thsn  the  mas- 
ter." Dr.Hunn  has  failed,  at  least  for  a 
time,  tocall  the  attention  of  the  scien* 
tific  to  his  valuable  discoveries— I  dare 
no  expect  better  success.- 

I'hose  who  are  determined  to  stick 
to  their  adopted  opinions  tmd  prejudices 
and  never  to  alter  their  minds — who 
shut  their  eyes  to  evidence,  and  ears  to 
testimony,  and  who  follow  the  old  bea- 
ten track;  heedless  of  every  thing 
else,  I  write  not  for:  I  write  for  the 
honest  inquirer,  who  inquires  with  the 
candid  intention  to  find  out  truth,  and 
to  act  ttp  to  it:  I  write  for  those  i^ho 
would  rather  save  their  lives,  than  to 
expose  or  sacrifice  them  to  the  manes 
of  fashion  and  prejudice. 

I  pretend  not  to  improve  upcm  what 
is  already  known;  my  aim  is  to  give 
some  explanations  of  the  cause  of  the 
cholera,  as  I  am  able  to  gather  out  of 
the  symptoms  reported  by  many  wri- 
ters, in  which  they  all  concur.    To  do 
this,  I  must  give  a  brief  View  of  the 
laws  of  vitality,  as  far  as  regards  the 
functions  of  the  human  machine.    Be- 
fore I  can  explain  rieknisf,  I  must  first 
show  what  heallh  is.      I  shall  as  much 
as  possible  confine  myself  to  the  sub- 
ject before  me. 

In  the  following  numbers,  I  shall  be 
obliged  to  make  use  of  words  which  tcr€ 
not  generally  known;*  and  not  to^  be 
found  in  our  common  dictionaries.— 
These  words  were  necessary  to  help  the 
discoverer  of  the  laws  of  vitalitj^,  to 
explain  bis  system  with  more  accuracy. 
To  express  our  ideas  in  new  words  is, 
indeed,  to  speak  an  unknown  tongue; 
but  I  hope  my  reader  Will  keep  in  mind 
the  meaning  of  these  words  till  he  shall 
have  heard  me  through.  In  order  to 
be  better  imderstood,  and  to  avoid  eon- 
fusion  of  thought,  I  will  caJl  the  (pon- 
derable matter  iubitcmces  and  the  in^-^ 
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ponder&bles,  etieneeM>  The  essences 
are  what  give  the  "properties,"  "pow- 
or,"etc.  ect.  to  substances;  the  neccs- 
sity  of  this  distinction  will  be  apparent 
when  we  come  to  exi»lain  tho  laws  of 

vitality.  ,   ,     , 

Logos.  By  this  word  I  phall  always 
mean,  the  cause  of  consciousness,  of 
reason,  of  cogitation  and  of  remem- 
brance. 

Senbitk.  This  essence  is  the  cause 
of  life,  "It  is  essentially  desi&b  which 
it  communicates  to  all  its  combina- 
tions." It  is  this  essence  which  gives 
sensations,  feelings  and  life  to  subtian- 

Contractive.  This  essenco  "is  the 
cause  of  contraction  to  its  own  centre,  as 
caloric  is  the  cause  of  expansion  from 
its  own  centre." 

Our  present  object  will  not  permit  us 
to  give  in  detail,  the  proofs  of  these 
different  essences;  if  my  reader  is  desi- 
rous  of  being  better  acquainted  with 
the  laws  of  vitality,  I  would  refer  him 
to  the  essays  of  Hunn  on  the  subject. 
They  are  to  be  found  in  the  ">ledical 
Friend,"  edited  by  the  author,  1830. 

In  my  next  number  I  shall  examine 
the  different  functions  these  essences 
perform  in  the  human  system. 
*^  D.  F.  N. 

NO.  2. 

I  take  for  granted,  that  substances 
ara  not  possessed  of  any  "property," 
unless  it  has  been  imparted  to  them. 
My  aim  is  to  explain  what  gives  the 
different  proptrtiet  to  the  substances  of 
the  human  frame. 

First,  I  shall  speak  of  that  which 
gives  the  consciousness  of  being.  Lo- 
gos, by  its  voluntary  junction  to  sensive 
forms  the  identity  in  all  that  has  con- 
sciousness of  being.  By  intra  nsive 
impossibility,  thought  can  only  com- 
bine with  the  purer  sensive.  This  is 
enclosed  in  the  brain  of  all  living  crea- 
tures, which  we  call  living  animals. 
By  a  wise  purpose,  the  identity  of  man 
isBO  constituted  as  to  render  him  a  mor- 
al agent.  To  explain  this  would  bo 
foreign  to  our  subject,  and  therefore  I 
shall  only  glance  over  it  without  further 
proof  or  explanations. 

The  sensive  of  the  identity  is  the 
medium  which  Knks  the  logos  to  stt6- 
stftnca,  by  means  of  the  organir  life. 


Anatomists  know  how  WQuderfiiUy 
ery  part  of  the  body  is  arranged;  this 
is  for  the  purpose  of  aproximatiiur    the 
substances  for  the  combination  oi   cer- 
tain essences,  which  give  them  bucIi  or 
such  "properties."     The  subfltances 
which  compose  the  different  parts  of 
the  body  are  taken  out  of  the   same 
mass.  Those  which  form  the  brain  may 
be  used  again  to  form  part  of  a  bone,  a 
muscle,  an  artery,  a  vein,  hair,  nails, 
fee.  ^.    The  substances  of  the  brain 
can  no  more  cogitate  by  themselves 
than  that  of  my  foot,  unless  the  **pTO- 
perty"  of  thought  is  imparted  to  them! 
The  substances  of  aiiy  muscle  cannoi 
of  themselves  contract y  unless  the  power 
of  contraction  is  imparted  to  them. 
Neither  could  the  substances  of  my  foot 
be  made  to  think,  until  they  should  be 
arranged  as  that  of  the  brain,,  and  in&et 
BE  brain!    The  necessity  of  the  con- 
position  of  substances  is  then,  so  far, 
necessary,  in  order  to  aproximate  then 
for  the  reception  and  combination  of 
essences,  so  as  to  make  certain  being^s 
fit  for  the  purpose  designed. 

A  superficial  glance  over  this  deep 
philosophy,  has  led  some  to  suppose  that 
indeed  it  was  the  juxtaposition  of  the 
substances  which  gave  tne  variotts  pro> 
perties  of  different  bodies.  This  doc- 
trine, however  shallow,  has  many  vota- 
ries and  firm  believers,  though  the 
single  and  well  known  effects  of  ioad 
stone  upon  iron  or  steel  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  upset  the  whole  doctrine. 

Whether  there  are  various  bases  of 
substances,  as  is  believed  by  aooe 
chemists  of  the  acre,  or  whether  there 
is  but  one  base,  out  of  which  all  tbft 
different  combinations  are  but  a  pscu- 
liar  arrangement  of  the  atoms,  isfters 
a  matter  of  small  importance.  Suffice  it 
to  say,  that  what  is  not  in  cannot  come 
out;  therefore  unless  life  be  imparted  to 
substances,  why  they  must  always  be 
dead.  **God  breathed  life  into  the  nos- 
trils of  Adam,"  which  before,  he  had 
not,  th(mgh  all  the  substances  were 
there  reaily!  The  brain  is  no  more  than 
the  recipient  of  the  idgntitt  and  the 
organ,  where  the  orgaaic  sensive  is 
secerned,  for  the  purpose  of  animating 
the  body.  This  wonderful  machine,  is 
BO  made,  that  when  the  balance  ef  tbe 
building  is  in  proper  ftmctioo,  it  secerns 
the  organic  life  out  of  the  blood  am) 
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Bends  it  to  every  part  of  the  body,  by 
meant  of  the  conductots,  the  nerves, 
and  it  takes  hgot  to  the  substances;  the 
former  g^iVes  feeling  to  the  different 
parts  and  the  latter  the  consciousness 
of  feeling.  We  shall  examine  more 
particularly  what  other  functions  the 
senaive  performs  in  the  animal  machine 
while  we  shall  overlook  ite  influence 
over  the  morale  and  passions  of  man, 
and  the  creation  of  new  and  sordid  de- 
sires;  which  so  often  lead  the  <*mlcro- 
cosmas  man'*  to  perdition,  even  against 
the  dictate  of  his  own  better  judgment. 
Sensive  acquires  new  desires,  when- 
ever it  is  combined  with  new  substances 
and,  indeed  this  it  does  to  an  astonish- 
ing degree;  it  is  not  uncommon  |to  see 
children  partake  of  the  bodily  imperfec- 
tions of  their  parents,  and  ev6n  animals 
also.  Ditea$es may  become  hereditary . 
These  are  well  ko'own  facts,  but  not 
explained:  it  would  lead  us  out  of  our 
subject  to  go  into  such  details. 

Thenexc  essence  of  which  we  shall 
now  speak  is  that  of  contr active.  I 
cannot  give  it  in  my  own  words  as  well 
as  the  founder  of  the  system  has  ex- 
plained it.  I  will  here  make  extracts 
from  htm.  Of  the  other  essences, 
chemistry  speaks  though  they  are 
not  defined  in  the  same  manner,  nor 
called  by  the  same  general  name;  yet 
the  natural  conclusion,  from  the  deduc- 
tions of  known  facts,  must  bring  to  the 
same  point. 

The  Contractive,  in  animalization  Is 
that  'pabulum  vits,'  without  which  we 
cannot  live  one  minute;  which  we  in- 
hale, and  which  is  by  the  lungs  secreted 
from  its  combination  with  oxvgen  gas, 
and  incorporated  with  the  blood,  to 
which  it  gives  its  color  and  known  con- 
contractility,  forms  the  globuli  of  the 
emot,  and  creates  the  animal  molecu- 
lae,  from  the  blood  it  is  again  secreted 
by  the  proper  garifUoTU  of  the  great 
sympathetic    nerTe8,*«which   have  no 
medulary  subst^^ce,  and  are  very  stri- 
kingly distinguished  by  Bichai  from  the 
vertebral  ganglions.     Thus  both  sys- 
tems of  ganglionic  nerves,  united  with 
the  great  sympathetic  and  its  plexuses, 
furnish  the  heart  and  the  vital  organs, 
with  their  respective  products,  viz: 
ttntive  from  the  vertebral,  and  contract 
tmftom  the  etheric ganglions,  to  pour 
them  intothe  heart  after  each  systole; 


by  this  means  restoring  to  it  what  was 
expended  by  the  systole,  the  two  prin- 
cipal essences  constituting  vitality. 
The  arteries  and  all  the  organs,  aet 
like  the  heart,  and  by  the  same  means 
with  the  heart,  by  systole  and^diastole. 
The  contractive  is  the  great  anticeptie 
in  animals  and  vegetables,  excluding 
all  decomposing  causes  from  entering 
the  frame.  Cold  is  the  positive  effect 
of  this  essence,  and  not  merely  the 
absence  of  heat.  In  the  animal  body 
it  is  the  contradliltty  of  theJUtrine,  the 
''vis  insita"  of  JIafler.  The  contrac- 
tion of  the  fibre  is  not  caused  by  a 
<*nervous  influence,"  for  muscles  pre- 
served for  eight  years  and  longer  in  a 
saltpetre  cave,  will  contract  as  lively 
as  in  a  heart  of  an  animal  Just  killed; 
nor  is  it  caused  by  the  application  of 
any  extraneous  •  substance,  A)r  the  sub- 
stances, after  the  applicatioii  of  which, 
the  muscle  does  contract,' are  all  expaw 
den.  Fire,  mineral  acids,  etc.  and 
which,  after  the  contraction  has  taken 
place,  do  actuslly  and  speedily  dissolve 
it.  Nor  does  it  contract  from  the  «sen- 
sive,"  being  infused  into  it  by  the  will, 
for  the  motory  nerve  of  a  muscle  being 
cut  close  to  it,  the  muscle  will  contract 
by**  irritating"  the  nerve  next  the  mus- 
cle, as  lively  as  before  its  isolation  from 
the  brain;  besides,  that  the  muscle  was 
undoubtedly  filled  with  sensive  before 
the  mind  willed^  and  still  the  muscle 
was  at  rest.  Lastly,  if  a  motory  nerve 
is  *< irritated**  between  the  muscle  and 
the  brain,  the  pain  is  felt  and  the  mus- 
cle contracts  at  the  same  time.  In  the 
pain  the  action  of  the  sensive  must  be 
retrogressive  towards  the  centre  of  per- 
ception. Can  it  possibly  be  at  ike  same 
time  progressive  by  the  %oiU  to  the  mus- 
clel  Can  the  sensive  in  the  muscle  con- 
tract the  fibre,  when  the  medula  of  the 
brain,  of  the  spine  and  the  nerves  them- 
selves, the  very  seat  of  sensive,  never 
contracts,  even  from  the  application  of 
fire  and  mineral  acids?^  Self  eontrae- 
tion  must  belong  to  the  fibre.  I^ow 
chemistry  cannot  discover  the  least 
difference  in  the  substances  of  mucus, 
gelatine,  albumen  and  fihrine:  but 
fihrine  alone  self  contracts.  What  chatt- 
els it  the  abundance  of  life  which 
makes  the  muscles  of  a  dead  cholera 
corps  contract,  and  jerkf 
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ges,  then ^  the  gelatine  into  the  fibrine? 
Not  the  gejatine  itself,  yet  it  must  be 
oomething  that  does  it,  something  not 
discoverable  by  chemistry,  that  gives 
the  fibrine  form  and  sekf  contraction  to 
the  gelatine.  To  give  form  it  mustcom- 
bipe  with  it,  and  to  combine  with  it,  it 
must  itself  be  an  essence.  This  essence 
,of  course,  mpst  be  ielf  contraction 
which  it  imparts  to  its  combinations. 
This  self  acting  essence,  must  be  a^ 
toay  acting  unless  combined  i^ith  an* 
other  essence,  which  will  prevent  its 
action.  What  other  essence  is  there, 
or  can  be  in  the  fibres  could  do  thai 
but  the  Mensive  with  which  the  fibre  is 
already  impregnated ,  satu  rated?  If  so, 
the  abstraction  of  any  quantity  of  sen- 
si  ve,  must  be  followed  by  muscular  self 
contraction,  and  the  influx  of  the  sen- 
sive  must  ever  increase  the  indolence 
of  the  fibrine,  and  not  its  itifluXf  cause 
organic  self-contraction. 

This  theory  brought  to  the  test  of  ex- 
perience, how  will  it  look?      In  mori- 
bund and  in  death  the  heart  and  large 
arteries  are  contracted  upon  themselves. 
If  the  nervous  "what  ygu  call  it,"  is, 
as  I  have  never  known  any  rational 
being  to  doubt  it,  secreted  by  the  organ 
of  the  brain,  can  that  contraption  in 
death  be  from  an  excess  of  a  something 
that  is  to  be  produced  by  an  organ  that 
is  quite  unable  to   produce  it?     *^Come 
let  us  reason  together,"  says  St*  Paul, 
and  "let  us  look  at  it  fairly"  says  Da- 
aae.    Can  this  possibly  be  from  excess 
ol*  nervous  influx  pf  sensive?    It  must 
be  from  the  want  of  it.    What  is  that 
play thingof  Culiens,  i^^patm?  An  extra- 
ordinary, involuntary,  excessive  con- 
traction of  the  muscular  fibre.    If  ex- 
cessive nervous  influx  causes  it,  why 
not  bleed/    Why  not  bleed  in  Tetanus, 
wlien  all  the  muscles  are  contracted  to 
horn?    If  we  bleed,  the  patient  dies — 
what  cures  it,  and  all  spasms?     Pow- 
erful **6timuli;"  Buch  ioeans  as  increate 
cerebric  organic  action,  nervous  influx. 
A  man  has  been  '^drinkin^,"  goes  to 
bed  drunk,  wlien  'Mhe  brandy  dies  in 
him,"  awakens  with  **cramp'*  in  his 
legs— indirect  debility,  want  ofnervous 
influx,  is  apparent.    Suppose  you  bleed 
here?    I  have  seen  sudden  deaths  on 
the  point  of  the  quack's  lancet.    How 
does  the  tipler  cure  it?      He  takes  a 
hesrty  sip  of  brandy,  and  the  cramp  is 


gone .    Who  can  doiibt  that  the 

influx  was  increased  by  the  Btimulvs? 

Caa  we  drive  out  the  devil  by  Belzebubl 

For  farther  development  of  animal 
self-^tion,  I  refer  th6  reader  to  the  e«- 
says  above  alluded  to;  aawell  as  for  the 
proof  of  the  euence  of  contractive. 

D.  F.  N. 

NO.  3.     . 

Now  we  have  seen  what  cause*  aoi- 
mal  self-action— we  have  seen  what 
cauaes  the  contraction  of  the  muedea, 
and  what  causes  relaxation,  viz:  life 
(organic  sensive)  in  combination  with 
caloric.  Health  then,  is  a  fuU  supi^y  of 
all  the  essences  which  cause  the  natu- 
ral actions  of  the  whole  frames  animal 
self-action  by  systole  and  dieksAoie  is 
caused  by  the  contractive,  sensive  and 
caloric,  and  voluntary  actions  bj  the 
logos  acting  upon  the  Fonsive.  I  have 
already  refered  the  reader  to  the  worlc 
where  he  may  see  in  detail,  the  maimer 
in  which  these  diflerent  functions  ace 
perforated, 

When  by  onecaqseor  other,  any  oue 
of   these  essences  become  corrupted, 
that  is,  when  a  foreign  substance  is 
introduced  into  the  systeni,  by  means 
ot'  the  adventitious  sensive,  the  natural 
actions  become  impaired.    Tliese  sab- 
stances  are  of  various  kinda  and  have 
various  effects;  their  combination  with 
life  corrupts  it,  and  renders  it  unfit  to 
perform  its  functions,  or  they  abstract 
it  from  the  system.    When  the  corrupt- 
ing matter  has  any  afifmity  for  certaia 
organs  or  parts  of  the  body,  it  is  carrisd 
by  the  circulatory  system  and  there 
gener^^tes,  and  causes  a  new  crop  of  it- 
self ro    be   re-produced,  as  when  the 
seed  iQ  sown  in  a  field,  a  new  crop  of 
the  same  specie^  is  brought  forth,  Thia 
vitiated  sensiye  is  called  miasma«  ma- 
laria, or  poison.      Thus,  the  aensive 
vitiated  by  the  viri^s  of^  the  small  pox 
has  an  atlinity  far  the  surface  of  the 
body,  there  atter  a  short  struggle  of 
nature,  the  miasma  takes  root  and  a 
new  crop  of  the  virus  is  generated, 
precisely  like  the  seed. 

Now  io  the  case  of  the  cholera,  there 
surely  exists  a  substance  in  the  air 
which  has'the  power  of  abstracting  life* 
and  it  seems  to  have  an  aflinity  fpr  the 
intestinal  viscera. 
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Whether  this  substance  is  so  coarse 
a«  to  attach  itself  to  other  bodies,  as  is 
tlie  case  with  contagious    miasmata, 
or  whether  it  is  so  fine  as  to  swim, in 
the  air,  and  generate  as  it  goes  alon?, 
I  will  not  pretend   to  plrove;  though 
facts  would  seem  to  bring  to  this  cou- 
clusion;  and  ulmostall  those  who  have 
treated  this  disease  and  been  amongst 
it  for  years,  assert  its  non  contagion  and 
say  that  it  is  difficult  to.  characterise 
its  propagation.     I  apprehend*  no  more 
danger  to  nurse  the  sick  than  breathe 
the  infected'   atmosphere  at  the  dis- 
tance oC  miles  from  any  towns.  When  a 
Bufiicient  quantity  of  the  miasma  has 
been    inhaled,    and*  the    system    is 
thorpughly  impregnated  with  it,  it  ah* 
fltracts  the  scnsive  from  the  organs  and 
retreats  towards  the  internal  viscera,the 
etomach  and  bowels  in  particular;  then 
gradual  contraction  begins. at  the  ex- 
tremities, there   being  no   sensive  nor 
caloric  to  neutralize  its  stronger  grasp, 
the  circulation  is  stopped;  the  bowels 
are  excited  to  anunnatural  action  by 
the  vast  quanttty<-oi  foreign  6ubbtanc(*s 
thrown  in  Uicm  a9.w..e\\   aa  by  an   in- 
creassd   quanti.iy  of    vitiated   senaivf,. 
which  causes  ihat.tirst  unoaaincBs.  and. 
subsequent  pain  in   those  regions,  the 
blood  seems  to. be  decomposed  and  the 
serum  ly^rt  to  be  thrown  into  the  stom- 
ach and  bowels,  in  form  of  gruel,  that 
is;  the  contractive  is  Disaster  in  all,  aod 
the  efforts  of  nature  force  a  part  of  the 
contracting  essence,  with  other  sub- 
stances to  be  thus -discharged.    IMie 
sensive  goes  along  and  is  soon  exhaus- 
ted, and  universal  contraction  takss 


trAry  to  the  collapse  and  vice  verga.  It 
is  always  easy  to  make  distinction  of 
symptoms  upon  paper,  but  it  is  not  so 
easy  to  distinguish  (hem  on  the  '*sick 
bed." 

Let  us  now  see  what  they  say  the 
cholera  feds  and  looks  like,,  and' we 
shall,  see  whether  the  symptoms,  even 
reported  by^  them,  will  warrant  such 
d  isli action  of  treatmentl: 

Diarhea  generally  precedes  the  at- 
tacks of  cholera,  but  sometimes  the 
warnrng  is  very  short.  The  first  symp- 
toms  of  the  first  stage  are  '^laasitudes, 
uneasiness  in  the  regions  of  the  stom- 
ach, evacuations  from  the  bowels,  not 
attended     with    much    griping,   the 
countenance  sharp  and    dark,    some 
head-ache,  cramp  of   the  fingers  and 
toes,  and  almost  always  slight  giddi- 
n<7ss  and  ringing,  of  the  ears,  slight 
nervous  tremors,  cool  skin  d&c.    Stage 
approaching    the  *^ collapte. ^'-^rtimp 
grows  stronger,   pain  in  the  region  of 
the  stomach,  restlessness,  much  thirst, 
countenance  anxious,  features  sharper, 
.evacuation,  becomes  like  barley  gruel, 
fits  of    vomiting,  excessive  coldness 
of  the  extremities  begins,    and  , even. 
partial   coldness   of    the  trunk^-the 
cramp    occupying*    successively    the. 
soles  of  the  feet,  calves  of  the  legs,  the 
thighs,  and  inj^ss  degree  the  superior 
extremities.. 

Second   stagcr^he    collapse, — The* 
muscles  are  perfectly  designated  unddr. 
the  skin,  eyes  excavated,  narrow,  dry 
and  lean,  after  some  hours  the  eye  iai.. 
reduced  to  a  quarter,  and'  sometimes 
halfof  its  size,  and  seems  drawn  iptptha 


place — ^»*  the  collapse  stage,  of  the  dis*    cranium  by  a  thread,  and  surrounded 


ease."  This  frightful  maUdy  has  baf- 
fled all  the  practising  physicians;  its 
effects  are  contrary  to  any  of  their 
groundless  theories!  Tho  learned 
BroiuMoi  with  his  ^'traitment  physiolo- 

fique*'  is  not  more  successful  than  the 
isciples  of  Broum,  Indeed  it  is  gen* 
erally  believed  that  the  French  are  not 
so  successful  as  the  English  in  curing 
the  cholera. 

Physicians  have  divided  the  disease 
generally  into  two  stages,  viz:  that  of 
**Agg>^s8ion*'or '  excitement"  and  that 
of  -'collapse,**  and  for  each  of  these, 
they  have  a  peculiar  treatment  which 
are  of  opposite  natures;  the  treatment 
of  the  state  of  excitement  being  cdU* 


with  a  livid- circle;  face  shrunk,  cold 
and  livid,  particularly  the  lips;  nose 
cold  and  pinched  up;  tongue  cold,  moist 
and  little  furred  with  white;  air  res- 
pired from  the  lungs  perfectly  cold; 
voice,  a  whisper;    extremities   cold, 
shrunk,  livid  or  marbled;  cold  and  livi- 
dity  invades  the  trunk  and  particularly 
the  sides  of  the  chest;  hands  shrivelled 
and  wrinkled  like  those  of  a  washer 
woman's;  no  radial  pulsation  or  ex- 
tremely feeble;  thirst  torturing;  orine 
no  longer  secreted;  terrible  purging  and 
frequent  vomiting;  great  contraction  of 
the  abdominal  muscles;  spasms"  &c* 

What  are  the  first  avinpioms,  but  % 
lack  of  sensiTe  and  Caloric?    Is  it  not 
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«elf-co&triiction  whiph  is  already  taking 
placci  dome  phyitficianfi  declare,  by 
way  of  intuition,  that  the  disease  "it 
not  in  themutclct,''  This  I  think  I  have 
proved,  and  the  system  of  vitality  ex- 
piaina  it,  we  shall  examine  this  more 
particularlv  in  the  sequel.  I  would 
here  only  draw  the  analogy  of  the  two 
stages  of  the  cholera.  Movv  the  **col- 
lapse*'  stage,  what  is  it  but  a  continua- 
tion and  reinforcement  of  the  firsti  Are 
there  any  new^  symptoms  shownl  any 
new  cauees  developed?  No!  only  the 
first  are  stronger!  The  lassitude  be- 
comes atiffhess,'*  there  being  no  s^nsi  ve 
nor  caloric  to  relax  the  irresistable 
contractive>the  **nervous  tremors'*  are 
chax\ged  into  spasms,  every  muscle  so 
contracted  as  to  be  perfectly  designated 
uuder  the  skin,  the  ikin  itself  is  *<  cor- 
rugated!" the  partial  coolness  becomes 
**icy  oold,"  the  cramp  growing  so  strong 
&0  to  draw  ''horrid  cries  from  the  suf- 
ferer;" the  pulse  whioh  was  weak  now 
disappears;  vomiting  and  purging  morit 
frequent,  and  last  death!  Afler  death 
what  is  shown?  ''Cadaverous  stifiness 
very  great"  "indescribable  jactitation 
for  noura  alter  the  dissolution,  and  the 
tawerature  of  the  body  W*c«." 

These  phenomena,  no  one  has  pre- 
tended to  even  gut99  at  the  cause,  as  I 
have  3ret  seen.  The  system  of  vitality 
explains  them  in  two  words,  and  they 
prove  the  system  to  be  true,  and  the 
explanation  correct.  The  sensive,  as 
we  have  said,  is  abstracted  by  the  poi- 
sonous sub9tance8  oat  of  the  organs  of 
the  body,  this  substance  has  an  affinity 
for  the  intestinal  viscera,  where  it 
draws  the  corrupted  sensive.  The  ca- 
loric cannot,  lor  a  moment,  stand  the 
pressure  of  the  contractive,  (see  essays 
on  vitdity  by  A.  Hunn,)  and  having  a 
superior  affinity  for  the  sensive  is  im- 
prifoned  with  it  in  the  interior  by  the 
plastic  contractive,  against  which  they 
proved  too  weaH.  When  the  sensive 
AM  lost  aU  affinities  for  these  organs  it 
t^es  its  slow  evaporatiop  with  the  ca- 

*It  cannot  be  weakneis  for  the  pa- 
tient sometimes  shows  great  muscular 
strength  a  few  minutes  before  he  ex- 
pires, and  the  muscles  always  exert 
their  esMtnlial  powers  after  death  by 
ibo4y  contracting. 


lorio,  and  as  they  come  in  contact  with 
the  contracted  fibre,  they  relax  it,  but 
the  victorious  enemy  forces  them  out 
With  lapidity;  and  nence  Jactitation., 
and  rise  of  temperature  after  death! 

What  has  been  called  "excitement 
or  aggression"  is  only  a  feeble  effort  of 
the  retreating  sensive,  to  remain  in  the 
organs  it  unimBted,for  which  it  has  an 
affinity,  the  functions  of  which  are,  a^ 
we  have  seen,  to  relax  the  contractive 
and  cause  animal  self-action.  Viz:  sys- 
tole and  diastole;  indeed  there  is  a  ques- 
tion among  physicians,  says  Dr.  Kirk, 
whether  there  is  a  state  of  exitement 
previous  to  the  attack,  or  no.     I  assert, 
and  I  think  it  can  easily  be  proved,  that 
there  is  no  state  of  inflammation  in  the 
cholera  or  previous  to  it.   We  shall  ex- 
amine this  in  the  next  number.    Noth- 
ing but  erroneous  deductions,  produced 
by  the  ignorance  of  vitality,  could  have 
lead  the  physicians  to  such  dangeroui 
suppositions  and  wrong  practice. 

D.  F.  N. 

NO.  4. 

Having  thus  far  theorised  upon  IW 
disease,  I  will  conclude  by  examiniig 
the  case  of  congestion  and  inflamatlon 
said  to  exist  in  the  Cholera.  I  will  mtlic 
an  extract  from  Hunn's  "new  theory  ^ 
practice  in  fever,"  which  wOl  ioiv 
theoretically  that  the  congestion  is  but 
an  efiect  of  the  stronger  grasp  of  the 
contractive. 

"Fever  is  a  morbid  action  of  tlie 
whole  animal  frame,  with  a  peculitr 
sensation  which  is  indescribable.    Tbe 
morbid  action  is  either  produced  by 
accidental  irregularities  in  the  aaimal 
functions,  without  a  peculiar  miuiDS, 
(fever  poison)  or  it  is  the  effect  of  cer- 
tain substances  floating  in  the  air,  or 
spontaneously  generated  in  the  ay  stem. 
Of  these  fever  poisons,  we  koow  two, 
by  their  peculiar  effects  on  the  human 
frame:    The  marth  fbver  poison  and 
the  antmo/ fever  poison. 

'*I  shall  begin  with  the  fever  renlt- 
ing  from  marth  poieon.  This  fever 
cause  effecU,  and  at  least  in  the  onset, 
entirely  the  vertebral  ^anfUoa«»  as  ev- 
ery symptom  testifies*  A  person  in 
healtli  is  at  once  conscious  of  acrawliog 
down  both  sides  of  the  backbone  exact- 
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\y,  in  the  directions  of  these  ganglions. 
This  crawling  gradually  increases,  to 
a  cold  shiver,  then  a  chill,  then  a  shake. 
The  vertebral  ganglions  are  torpified, 
paralyzed,  and  the  parts  to  which  they 
should  send  their  sensive,  from'  the 
want  of  it,  contract,  or  are  convulsed. 


contracted  heart,  for  this  would  be  dona 
with  greater  certaipty  in  the  dving  and 
the  dead,  where  this  accumulation  is 
greatest;  and  it  cannot  be  the  cause  of 
the  subsequent  reaction,  as  Dr.  Cooke 
and  others  have  assumed.  Nothing  but 
a  restored,  free  influx  of  sensiveinto 


Thus  the  heart  and  large  arteries  oxert  \  the  heart,  to  neutraiiee  its  contractive, 


their  essential  power  of  contraction, 
the  capacity  of  the  heart  and  arteries 
is  lessened,  the  blood  propelled  Into 
the  veins,  and  there  accumulates  where 
there  is  the  freest  space  to  receive  it,  in 
the  large  veins,  where  it  stagnates  be- 
cause of  the  tonic  contraction  of  the 
heart,  while  the  external  parts  are  cold 
and  benumbed.*    This  simple  fact,  so 
plainly  deducible  from  the  principles 
of  vitality,  has  been  tortured  into  con- 
gestion, and  a  peculiar  fever,  the  con- 
gestive fever,  created  of  it;  the  blood  is 
said  to  be  *'called,'*  invited  to  the  heart, 
expressions  which  cannot  convey  any 
rational  ideas.    The  tonic  contraction 
of  the  heart  and  arteries,  from  the  ab- 
straction, explains  all  those  phenome- 
na.   The  torpor  of  the  paralysis  of  the 
vertebral  ganglions,  would  in  most  ca- 
ses, as  it  does  in  some  cause  a  perfect  |  settles  into  a  bealtby  systi 
stoppage    of  circulation,    and  death,  I  tole  (alternate  contraction 
were  it.  not  for  two  favorable  circum-  |  of  the  heart  and  arteries.) 
stances,  which  have  not  been  before 
observed.    The  eight  pair  of  nerves 
send  branches  io  the  heart  which  have 
no  ganglions;  and  which  of  course  fur- 
nish the  heart  with  some  sensive,  du- 
ring the  inaction  of  the  vertebral  gang- 
lions, and  of  course   keep  the  heart 
from  fully  contracting,  as  it  does  in  the 
dying  and  the  dead.    Secondly,  during 
the  general  contraction  of  the  chill,  the 
lungs  also  are  rendered  measurably  in- 
capable of  secerning  the  contractive, — 
and  thus  the  contraction  of  the  heart  is 
also  weakened.    The  accumulation  of 
the  blood  in  the  larger  veins  is  not  ca- 
pable to^brce  open  the  apertures  of  the 

*  Will  not  this  explain  also  the  chol- 
eral  the  congestion,  the  pain  and  unea- 
siness about  those  regions  where  the 
sensive  is  drawnt    Physicians  agree 
that  the  cholera  luiasma  torpifies  the 
l^n^ionic  system.  Broussay  observes 
that  those  who  are  Doctors  say  they 
&el  all  their  bk>od  accumulate  in  their 
beUxe8*-<-he  gays  that  such  is  their  ex- 
pressions. 


can  make  the  heart  yield  to  the  entrance 
of  the  venal  bldod,  and  restore  the  cir- 
culation to  its  former  perfection.    The 
torpor  of  the  vertebral  gaglions  must 
be  overcome.    What  can  do  that  but 
an  increased  influx  of  sensive  from  the 
braini    And  what  are  the  means  to  re* 
move  the  chill?    Such  as  increase  the 
energy  of  the  organ  of  the  brain,  by 
which  as  we  have  seen,  the  sensive  is 
secerned   and  created.     Now  as  the 
brain  is  not  affected,  and  consequently 
much  sensive  is  accumulated,  the  tor* 
por  of  the  vertebral  ganglions  is  at  last 
overcome,  a  new  and  greater  influx  of 
sensive  is  caused;  the  heart  again  ex- 
pands, receives  the  venous  blood,  and 
the  circulation  which  of  course  for  a 
while  must  be  more  rapid  than  in  health, 
having  thrown  off  the  sweat,  finally 
settles  into  a  healthy  systole  and  dias- 

and  opening 
)  The  patient 
feels  well,  and  pursues  his  ordinary  bu- 
siness. If  he  still  feels  sick  after  the 
paroxism,  it  betokens  an  admixture  of 
animal  fever  poison." 

But  this  is  not  the  case  with  the 
cholera;  there  is  no  reaction  or  it  is  ve- 
ry weak.  The  miasma  has  the  power 
of  abstracting  the  sensive,  wherever  it 
is,  and  to  vitiate  it  so  that  the  brain  is 
not  capable  of  secerning  the  necessary 
quantity;  and  therefore  no  reaction,  no 
accumiUation  is  produced:  by  thirmeans 
the  whole  frame  is  deprived  of  it  and 
leaves  contractive  to  exert  its  powers 
unchecked,  in  the  system. 

I  would  now  conclude  from  the  above 

facts  that  the  division  of  that  malady 

into  two,  throe,  or  twenty  stages,  is 

not  warranted  by  the  symptoms,  and 

nothing  but  the  ignorance  of  the  true 

pathology  of  the  cholera,  could  have 

lead  to  such  groundless  distinctions. — 

The  cholera  is  but  one  disease,  its  vari* 

ous  effects  proceed  from  one  general 

cause,  and  all  the  symptoms  are  but 

the  effects  of  this  cause^-to  study  the 

different  symptoms  and  to  try  to  find 
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a  peculiar  remedy  fur  that,  and  not  en- 
quire into  the  g^ener^.!  cause,  reminds 
me  of  thefabl3  of  the  dog  who  let  go 
the  piece  of  meat  he  held,  to  seize  the 
■hadow! 

A  few  remarks  upon  the  present  modo 
of  treatment,  may  not  be  amiss  here.-r-^ 
There  is  np  genera)  theory,  however, 
but  there  is  a  general  use  of  certain 
medicines  and  means,  resorted  to  by 
the  physicians,  to  produce  certain  ef- 
fects their  faney  directs;  &  what  is  more 
astonishing  is,  that  some  medicines, 
like  faithful' servants,  do  all  they  are 
bid  to,  and  act  just  as  tlie  adminititerer 
wishes r  BO  the  same  drug  may  be  used 
by  different  liands  to  produce  quite 
contrary  effects!  And  in  tbo  hand  of 
the  ^^anskillful,'*  in  this  magic  they  are 
dangerous  and  frequently  produce  the 
most  frightful  effects  and  even  death! 

The  most  servile  of  these  is  calomel! 
How  great  its  virtues,  and  astonishing* 
ly  different;  if  its  worth  is  equal  to  its 
nse^no  language  can  Ite  found  to  praise 
it  half! — But,  how  our  admiration  is 
changed  when  we  turn  the  true  side 
of  the  picture!     It  woutd  lead  me  out 
ofmy  snbjectj  were  I  to  point  out  the 
bad  effects  of  Calomel;  let  my  readers 
read  Hamilton,  Beach,  Hunn,  &c.  &c. 
and  even  the  works  of  the  admirers  of 
calomel  themselves! — Read  the  ^^  Sick- 
bed!   Could  the  ghoBts  «)f  all  those  who 
fUl  an   untimely  grave  re-appear,,  like 
that  of  the  king  of  Denmark^  and  tell 
the  cause  of  their  decease,  how  luany 
would  accuse  the  giant  calomkl  ! ! — 
Yea  see  the  number  of  disfigured  facos, 
crippled  limbs,  teethless  mouths,  brok- 
en constitutions,' diseased  livers,  incu- 
rable ulcers;  now  existing  rclicks  of 
calomel,  and  the  picture  will  be  sad  e- 
nough! 

l>r.  O.  Binaglii  says;  "every  one 
ought  to  know  suflicient,  by  the  effects 
of  this  Hiedicinc  to  see  that  it  should 
not  be  used  in  cases  of  cholera:  this  dis- 
ease requiring  a  prompt  and  energetic 
treatment  by  medicines  adapted  to  sus- 
tain and  to  give  direction  to  the  opera- 
tions of  nature:  if  administered,  aH  some 
0oy  to  re-excite  tlie  suppressed  secre- 
tions, this  is  only  aiming  at  the  synipto- 
maticnl  cure,  and  loosing  sight  of  the 
principal  disease." 

I  will  not  deny  that  calomel  may  re- 
lieve and  cure  a  person  of  the  cholera, 


I  and  I  doubtvnJH  it  has  cured  many: 
cannot  say  cured  in  every  senee  of  tii 
word,  but  relieved  of  the  cholera,  an 
left  to  drag,  a  miserable  extBtence  th 
remainder  of  their  days!!  Vet  th: 
terrible  drug^seems  the  only  cure  offer 
ed  for  the  cholera — a  remedy  worst 
than  the  disease. . 

Hu,t  if  we  ask  why  this  drug-  is  ti«e<] 
to  cure  the  cholera,   in  preference  o: 
anotlvsr,  they  will  be   constrained  to 
say  they   don*t  know!    iXr.   Kirk   ob- 
serves: "I  am  not  sure  that  in  gener- 
al calomel  is  presicribed  upon  any  prin- 
ciples, but  rather    empyrically,  and 
without  very  definite  conclusions."— 
Those  who  wanted  ruleu  to  u^e  thii 
drug,  made  them^  and  there  sre  many 
and   contradictory^  ones,,  which,  when 

viewed  collectively^emphaticallyspeakj 
QUACKERY  I. 

Bleeding  is  also   resorted  to  in   en* 
nng,the  cholera.    This  is  * 'accord  Lag{ta 
the  art  recommended  to  subdue  tiie  ia« 
flamation."     But  what  sort  of  idBa- 
mat  ion  is  there  in   the  cholent — The 
inflamation  here  thought  to  exist,   ic 
only  imaginary  and  not  real. — 1  canixoL 
properly  understand,  what  they  caU  \n- 
ffamation;  however,   by  that  word,  is 
generally,  meant  too  iwgh  excitement 
of  the  ar^Lerial  action,  but  here  there  ia 
none.      Tiio   couirebtion   of  blood   ne 
have   already   explained.     Those  fiw. 
marks  olgantjre  which  have  been  \e- 
,  marked  in   the  dead    chtilera    corps, 
were  not  owing  to  the  disease,,  but  in 
the  remedy — 1  have   known  and    seea 
such  •  ffects  resulting  from  the  too  free 
use  of  friend  calonjel;  they  are  not  un- 
frequcnt,  but  we  cannot  cite  exampie* 
here.     It  is  atitpuishing  how  the  oedi- 
cal   faculty  could   have  mistaken  tba 
cause  ot  this  and  make  out  of  it,a  <epa« 
rate  diseiise.    How  can  it  be  inflama- 
tion when  there  is  no  arterial  action' 
but  a  constant  gradual  sinking  from  th€. 
commenceu)cnt  of  the  disease,  to  the 
last. 

Bleeding  then,  can  only  doBxav  in. 
any  stage  of  the  disease  and  even  the 
supporter  of  the  doctrine  of  venesection 
acknowledge  that  it  is  dangerous,  and 
some  assert  that  it  is  always  wrong! — 
**As  it  respects  bleeding,  says  Dr.  Be- 
naghi  all  the  physicians  who  treated 
this  disease  at  Warsaw,  have  been  con- 
vinced of  the  dangerous  consequences 
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sf  it.*'_«<Dr.  Searh  himself,  who  ob- 
served the  cholerft  m  Indj^f,,  and  treated 
rt  in  Warsaw,  has  always  had  ^nsatis^ 
Gactory  results  from  bleeding."  Dr/ 
ICirk  ssks:  "whc^  was  it  proposed  till 
the  present  day,  to  relieve  a  condition 
df  the  oxtromest  depression;  and  no  ar- 
terial excitamept,  by  the  abstraction 
of  the  principal  vital  lluitll"  This  same 
physioiai)  has  proved  by  observation 
that  .bjepding  hrings  on  the  colkpfie* 
wl^o  can  doubt  iti — do  then  venesec- 
tioi>  and  jthe  use  of  calomel,  lyhich  is 
an  indirect  way  to  bleed,  must  be  both 
harmful  and  dangerous  remedies  for 
|he  cholera.  D.  F.  N. 

NO.  5. 

I  have  long  trespassed  upon  the  pa- 
itience  of  my  readers,  by  theorising.    I 
will  now  conclude  by  pointing  out  the 
means  whereby  one  may  procure  a  rem- 
edy for  the  cholera  that  will  be  both 
9afe  and  efficacious.— -Here  I  am  aware 
I  will  ''stimulate'*  many  a  prejudice, 
excite   jeers  from    the  envious,    and 
pfobably  many  may  throw  this  sheet 
aside  as  useless,  because  I  shall  make 
u«e  of  a  name  against  whom  their  prej- 
udices are  higl^ly  excited^    I  have  not 
undertaken  to  court  prejudice^  in  wri- 
ting these  numbers,  nor  have  I  expect- 
ed general  applause.    Nothing  but  a 
thorough  convif;tion  of  the  troth  of  what 
)  have  said,  could  have  made  me  come 
cut  of  the  obscurjty  I  am  in;  I  fear  no 
critic,  nor  can  ridicule  hur^  me^    Crit- 
icism, I  say,  I  fear  not,  hecause  I  have 
nothing  to  gain  from  the  belief  of  false 
principles:  And  should  be  thankful  to 
any  one  who  would  point  out  my  er* 
fors  in  these  remarks.    Jeers  and  ridi- 
cule I  despise;  let  any  thing  come  be- 
fore us,  we  as  rational  creatures,  should 
treat  it  with  candor. 

Let  us  now  sum  the  substance  of  the 
^rst  numbers.     We  have  seen  what 
constitutes  vitality;  in  a  very  brief  man- 
ner   we  have  examined  the    manner 
of  action  of  the  animal  machine;  next 
we  have  examinedthe  disease  and  Its 
mnaner  of  action  upon  the  system.^- 
KowlJiie  means  of  cure  are  very  dedu« 
ciUe  from  the  theory  we  have  advanced; 
first  to  give  such  medicines  as  will  raise 
the  seasive  and  cause  the  ganglions  to 
again  act«  and  also  the- brain,  and  to 
clear  the  system  of  all  the  substances 


which  have  become  vitiated^by  the  ef- 
fectsof  the  poison;  second  to  help  the 
sensivein  relaxing  the  contracted  H- 
bres,  by  external  application  o^lieat, 
as  well  as  Ui  prevent  the  externtl  cof  j 
from  leuding  a  hand  to  the  contractive, 
and  to  restore  the  healthy  systole-^  di- 
astole.   Any  medicines  or  meanBJwJMch 
terid  either  to  impair  or  destroy,-  the 
least  organ  of  the  body,  must  be  rnjinri- 
ous.     Nature    must  alone  inake  the 
choice  of  the  noxious  substances  to  b9 
discharged;  and  if  you  help  her,  she  will 
do  it:  or  if  she  is  notable  to  do  it,  noth- 
ing that  is  capable  of  impairing  her  na- 
tural functions  can  do  any  good!    I  will 
now  refer  the  reader  to  a  work  wherein 
he  will  find  medicines  both  safe  and 
efficacious  for  this  purpose,  as  well  as 
the  manuer  of  using  them.    It  is  in  Dr. 
Samuel  Thompson's   *<new    guide  to 
healthr"    lu  this  little   work  the  rea- 
der may  IJnd   all  the  means  necessary 
to  cure  the  cholera,  or  any  other  dis- 
ease, plainly  developed,  and  in  so  plain 
a  style  that  no  one   can   avoid  under- 
standing it.    His  remedies  are  the  only 
true  and  safe  ones  which  I  know,  or  that 
have  been  used  and  which   I  dare  in 
conscience  recommend  to  my  readers. 

The  system  of  medicine  discovered 
by  Thomson  is  not  less  useful  than  the 
system   of  vitality;  the  former  points 
out  the   means  and    manner  of  cure 
while  the  latter  explains  the  disease. 
Time  wilj  not  permit  me  to  draw  the 
analogy  of  the  two.    But  it  can  be 
shoivn  that  Huon's  system  of  vitality 
is  but  an  explanation  of  Thomson's  sys- 
tem of  medicines  and  the  practice  ^ill 
prove  both   to  be  true!     I  shall  con- 
clude   by  making  a  few   remarks  on 
Thomson's  system  and  medicines. 

Thomson,  when  driven  to  the  painful 
alternative  to  ifitness  the  death  of  his 
children,  or  to  seek  remedies  to  cure 
them  was  surprised  al  his  success!     He 
soon  was  roused  from  the  apathy  under 
which  an  ordinary  mind  generally  lies. 
He  could  not  help  but  see  withhiseyes. 
The  happy  junction  of  his  identity  was 
evidently    made   for   something  more 
than  a  mere  '<cIod  hopper:"  his  genius 
could  not  remain  dormant! — Circum- 
stances forced  him  to  put  his  power- 
ful mind  in  action,  the  result  of  which 
will  be  un  everlastinjr  benefit  to  those 
who  choose  to   pront  by  it.    He  has 
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£)und  out  remedies,  which,  any  one 
alone  might  be  sufficient  to  immortal- 
ise his  name:  But  he  was  soon  con- 
vinced that  remedies  were  not  <*the 
only  thing  needful** — ^he  sought  the  ra- 
tionale of  his  remedies;  he  felt  tlie  ne- 
cessity of  forming  a  tyttemy  trhoreby 
they  might  be  practiciilly  administered 
by  others  as  well  as  by  himself.  This, 
he  has  done,  and  explained  it  in  such 
a  manner,  that  the  most  superficial 
mind  can  see  into  it  in  two  words! — 
<*Heat  is  life,  and  cold  is  death,"  this 
is  the  basis  upon  which  bis  system  is 
built.  I  know  that  many  object  to 
this  mode  of  reasoning;  but  I  have  no 
time  to  enter  here  into  a  detailed  ex* 
position  of  this  system.  Until  the 
Inws  of  vitality  are  known,  no  good 
objection  can  be  brought  against  it, 
and  they  only  explain  the  parts  which 
seem  lacking;  but  do  not  contradict  it. 
I  will  now  take  a  brief  view  of  the 
effects,  which  the  principal  medicines 
of  Thomson  have  upon  the  system. — 
They  are  classed  under  6  numbers. 

No.  1 — Is  the  only  medicine  known 
in  the  world  possessed  with  powers  like 
it,  viz;  to  cause  a  natural  action  of  the 
brain  and  produce  a  new  and  abun- 
dant influx  of  sensive,  and  expell 
the  noxious  substances  which  corrupt 
the  organic  life,  without  leaving  this 
organ  any  ways  impaired  as  the  narco- 
tics do;  but  on  the  contrary  it  always 
causes  a  natural  action  if  it  acts  at  all^ 
It  acts  only  where  there  is  life;  as  it 
has  not  the  least  power  of  doing  any 
injury  to  the  organs,  nor  to  abstract 
life  from  them.  It  can  only  help  na- 
ture to  perform  its  natural  functions. — 
I  have  no  time  to  give  a  detail  of  the 
other  effects  produced  by  this  invalt^a- 
ble  herb  upon  the  human  body. 

No.  2 — ^This  is  the  generator  of  heat 
in  the  system,  its  effects  are  to  rouse 
the  sensive  in  the  organs,  and  is  proper- 
ly speaking  a  stimulus;  it  gives  ener- 
gy to  all  the  other  medicines. 

No.  3— Possesses  the  power  of  gath- 
ering from  the  system  such  noxious 
substances  as  are  made  by  the  morbid 
action,  and  to  give  the  or^^ns  the  pow- 
er of  8elf-contraction,fanticeptic]  by  re- 
moving the  corrupted  substance  from 
them  and  leaving  them  in  better  order 
to  perform  their  original  functions 
with  increased  vigor. 


No.  4 — ^Possesses  the  power  of  rei 
toring  the  debilitated  organs,  it  causd 
a^natural  secretion  of  the  fluids  9  bjb  wei 
as  to  keep  the  system  in  its  proper  fun  c 
tions» 

No.  5*— Restores  the  digestive  or 
gans.  I  would  place  this  as  a  supple 
ment  to  no.  4. 

No.  6-^This  is  the  well  known  pa-. 
aeeaf  which  is'  known  by  most    ever* 
body ,  where  'steam  doctors'    have  p^.- 
sed,  which  has  been  most  universa.i 
worshiped  by  those  who  have  used  ::. 
and  ridiculed  and  jeered  by  the  env.- 
ous  or  prejudiced.    Tbis  is  so  compet- 
ed of  the  former  numbers  as  to  possess 
all  the  qualities  of  no.  2.  3.  and  4  — 
Its  peculiar  composition,  has   made  /. 
better  adapted  for  the  use  of  every  bo- 
dy.   It  has  powerful  effects  upon  t: 
body  which  isyet  animated,  but  perfect- 
ly harmless  as  to  the.destruction  of  cvti! 
the  most  delicate  organ.    On  the  con- 
trary it  can  only  produce  healthy  ac- 
tions;    since  it  destroys   or  impRin 
none.    It  is  known  to  be  the  greatest 
anticeptic  yet  used. 

To  this  might  be  added  another  num- 
ber.      It  is  that    which  paci&es  the 
nerves,  and  might  be  called  the  happy 
fler  or  comforter;  it  is  composed  of  aich 
vegetables  as  will  always  relieve  those 
distressing  nervous  affections  which  s>o 
much  harrass  the  patient.    Thomsor 
has  made  three  preparation  of  the  no  ^ 
the  dd  of  which  is  so  composed  as 
have  the  properties  of  five  numbers 
viz;  1.  2. 8. 6.  and  7.— There  are  ot-iv 
other  articles  mentioned  in  this  little 
work,  which  possess  various  propsrti'* 
of  minor  importance,  but  it  would  iea-: 
us  too  far  to  mention  them.     J  wouiti 
advise  those  who  are  desirous  of  secur- 
ing themselves  from  the  dang-er  of  los- 
ing their  life,   or  health,  to  possei^ 
themselves  with  a  patent  from  the  di' 
coverer,  and  to  take  the  trouble  to  mi« 
themselves  acquainted  with  this  nt^ 
and  valuable  plan  of  curing  diseases. 
Now  I  ask,  is  there  any  one  w:. 
has  read  these  numbers  through^  wL 
would  say  that,  having  a  knowled::* 
of  Thomson's  system  of  medicine,   he 
*  could   not   select  such  medicines    ar 
would  euro  the  choIera1---See    noiK 
how  simple  the  theory  and  more  simp  ^ 
the  practice!    The  cMera  is  caused  h\ 
a  substance  which  abstracts  the  semi/i 
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from  the  bodj-it  retreats  inward,  with 
the  fluids  which  are  thrown  into  the 
stomach  and  discharge  by  Tomiting 
and  iiurgtng.  Self-contraction  takes 
place,  which  is  accelerated  by  the  sur* 
rounding  atmosphere. 

Now  no.  2.  will  rouse  the  sensive 
and  cause  it  to  return  to  the  organ  it 
is  driven  from;  and  will  relax  the 
contracting  fibres  at  the  same  time;  ap- 
ply the  outward  heat  which  will  also 
lielp  it,  and  prevent  the  already  too 
strong  contracting  essence  from  receiv- 
ing a  re-enfbrcement  from  the  air;  2nd1y 
give  the  no  3  to  help  the  prgans  in  free- 
ing themselves  from  the  noxious  sub- 
stances; and  3dly  givo  no  1  to  cause 
the  brain  to  secure  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  the  essence  of  life  to  animate  the  body 
and  to  throw  off  the  morbific  matter 
from  the  system,  in  order  that  the  ani- 
mal action  may  be  again  performed  (the 
natural  systole  and  diastole,)  and  give 
no  4  to  keep  the  system  in  its  proper 
function;  and  where  is  the  cholera? 

Does  it  not  look  ridiculous  that,  in- 
stead of  helping  nature  to  perform  her 
function  in  the  system,  when  it  is  evi- 
dently to  weak  too  do  it;  we  should  ad- 
minister such  drugs  as  tend  not  only 
to  rob  the  organs  of  their  "living  es- 
sence," but  really  destroy  the  substan- 
tial partsi 

But  this  number  is  already  too  long; 
I  must  conclude. 

Will  any  one  ask;  has  the  above  bisen 
tried  in  practicel    I  answer,  it  has. — 
And  many  have  received  benefits  from 
it ,  which  can  be  testified  by  thousands. 
Will  you  ask  me  how,  came  it  that  the 
press  did  not  notice  it?    1  answer  that 
som  e  have  noticed  it,  and  that  prejudi- 
ces   have  prevented  the  circulation  of 
facts! — Sudi  is  the  human  mind,  there 
is  nothing  astonishing  in  that.    "Men 
love  darkness  better  than  light  because 
their  deeds  are  evil."    It  is  not  only 
now  that  the  people  would  rather  be  de- 
ceived, according  to  their  prejudices, 
than  to  learn  the  truth,  and  reform  their 
conduct.     They  did  so  in  past  ages! 
and  the  venerable  reformers,  have  seal- 
ed their  labors  w ith  their  blood!    Even 
Christ  was  nailed  to  the  cross!    Soc- 
raiet  was  doomed  to  swallow  the  cup  of 
hemlodt! — Read  the  histories  of  the 
world,  and  see  what  makind  has  been! 
Think  you  that  we  are  beli(er  now  than 


they  wore  theni    O  no!    And  in  the 
proof  of  this,  let  any  one  touch  but  once, 
the.  popular    prejudices;  and  you  aro 
cast  off  from  all  society,  despised, rid- 
iculed, jeered,  sneered  and  calnmniatedl 
True  the  light  of  science,  and  gener- 
al education    have  in  some  respects, 
ameliorated  the  generality  of  the  world. 
And  the  happy  government nnder  which 
we  live,  has  secured  bs  from  the  envy 
of  those  who  wish  to  persecute.    But 
even  in  America^  in  ^^he  land  of  the 
free«  and  the  home  of  the  brave."  Thom- 
son has  been  imprisoned  and  chained  in 
a  filthy  dungeon,  and  tried  for  hiiB  life; 
because  he  wished  to  put  a  discovery  in- 
to the  hands  of  the  people,  for  their  own 
benefit!    Will  you  now  ask  me;  why 
you  have  not  seen  the  press  notice  the 
effects  of  his  medicines  in  the  cure  of 
the  cholera?    Study  bat  a  moment,  the 
prejudices  of  the  people.^— Study  your 
own  prejudices,*  and  the  question  will 
be  answered.    I  cannot  go  any  further, 
I  am  afraid  I  have  tired  my  reader's 
patience  already.  t).  F.  N. 


TWE  RDCORDER. 


OOLXJIIB^S, 


SaturdaT)  Feb.  9, 1833. 


Dr.  Thomson  left  this  place  on  the 
8th  inst.,  and  took  stage  for  Boston. 

•reformation  AND  IMPR  OVE. 

MENT. 

A  Canadian  Regular  Doctor  has  re- 
cently recommended  ^^lauglUng**  as  a 
specific  remedy  for  "dyspepsia."  The 
cure  is  performed  by  a  continual  use  of 
it  for  several  months.  A  mere  smile  or 
simpering  laugh,  it  is  apprehended  will 
not  avail  much;  it  is  only  a  hearty 
horse-laugh,  in  heavy  and  hatiitual  dO' 
ses,  faithfully  persisted  in,  that  holds 
out  to  the  m^ortunate  dispeptic  eBconr* 
aging  prospects  of  relief*  We  bavee* 
much  confidence  in  this  prescription  S9 
in  Dr.  Perkikb*  tracteration>or  Hal^ 
steao'b  kneading  of  the  ttomach  and 
^  boxBeU,  or  Dr.  Howard's  sweet  pota- 
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torn  aod  wheat  bran.  In  reading  this 
mhdute  detail  of  incidents  eonnected 
w^th  the  bran  and  ^tatoes,  the  most 
nelancholy  dyspeptic  m%ht  be  induced 
totorrugate  his  mtrscles  and  laugh  a 
little.  Laughing  ifi  a  viery  merry  med- 
icine, and  as  this  is  an  age  intent  on  iro. 
provement  and  reformation^  if  anyben^ 
efite^can  result  ri*om  this  new  discovery) 
wewoold  not  absolutely  proscribe  the 
trial,  if  used  with  due  discretion. — 
There  is  nothing  anti-Thomsoniaii  in 
mild, TOodest,  rational  langhter. 

The  dyspeptic  will  find  a  bheap  med- 
icine of  the  ORDER  of  LAV€(HABLE6,  in 

consulting  the  works  of  some  of  our 
medical  reforEsers. 


SPECIAL  INSTRUCTIONS. 

The  general  agents  of  Doct.  Samuel 
Thomson  at  Columbus  Ohio,  would 
respectfully  suggest  to  all  their  sub- 
agents  in  the  United  States,  that  in 
makingisale  of  any  right  or  rights,  as 
eecurod  to  Dr.  Thomson  by  patent,  it 
will  be  uniformly  and  invariably  re- 
quired, that  they  pay  strict  attention 
to  the  following  special  instructions, 
in  relation  to  the  person  or  persons  who 
may  wish  to  purchase,  and  be  fully  and 
unequivocally  satisfied,  as  far  as  can 
be  readily  ascertained,  that  they  pos- 
BesB  the  following  qualifications. 

let.  That  they  be  persons  of  good 
common  understanding. 

2d.  That  they  have  a  taste  for  read- 
ing and  reflection « 

8rd.  That  they  be  reputed  lionest  and 
benevolent  in  disposition^ 

4tb.  That  they  be  persons  of  strictly 
temperate  habits. 

This  should  ever  be  a  nne  qua  non 
with  the  vender  of  Thomsonian  rights. 
The  aversion  of  Dr.  Thomson  to  all 
appearance  or  even  the  slightest  ap- 
proximation to  intemperance,  is  well 
known  to  be  filed  and  irreconcileable. 


A  known  deviation  from  this  requ:( 
tion  would  subject  an/  one  to  the  fo\ 
feiture  of  his  confitdertce  and  ^ood  opiJ 
ion.  The  reputation  and  Buccees  i 
the  cause  depend  much  6xt  a  rigid  inflej 
able  adherence  to  this  rule. 

SALUt AtlY  CAUTION, 

Dr.   Thdn&son   wishes    that    in  ill 
preparations  or  compositidna,  of  nix* 
turds,  that  any  practitioner   nicy  it^ 
tempt  to  form,  in  the  use  or  admrcMt- 
tration  of  his  remedies,  that  they  ctre- 
fully  and  Bcrlip^lou8ly  avoid  asAr  tv 
practicable  the  use  ot  ardent  spirits  of 
any  kind.    Spirits  dry  the  glauds  ofthe 
mouth  and  throat,  increa»«  thirst,  tnd 
notoriously  impede  in  many  instance!, 
the  salutary   in^uenceor  operation  cf 
medicine.     For  instance:  a  amal/  por- 
tion of  a  watery  infusianof  lobelia  in- 
^a.will  almost   invariibly,  succcet 
eifoctualiy ,  as  an  emetic,  where  repeat- 
ed doses  of  a  saturated  tinctoroi  eves 
of  the  seeds,  mads  with  abocnt  sfj- 
RiTs-CO  will  entirely  fail. 

This  is  an  important  point  to  be  at- 
tended to  in  cases  of  cramps  or  rattles 
in  the  throats    of  children,  vulgarly 
called  the  bold  hives,  a  term  which  is 
probably  derived  from  a  colonial  u ae  of 
the  word  heavet^  in  allusion  to  adisetse 
in  horses  called  heaves  or  thumps,  oi 
account  of  the  laborious    difficulty  oi 
breathing.     In  cases  of  croup  in  chil- 
dren, if  the  saturated  spiritouat'mcUiFr 
of  lobelia  does  not  readily  produce  cf 
pious  vomiting,  to  throw  off  the  tou^ 
viscid  phlegm  that  occasions  a  trou^^* 
some  and   dangerous  obstruction,  im- 
mediate recourse  should  be  had  to  the 
infusion  of  the  emetic  herb  in  v^^ttB^^' 
ter,  or  to  the  expressed  juice  o^  the 
green  plant  when  it  can  be  obtain^ « 
and  every  appropriate  means  used  to 
keep  the  glands  moist,  and  to  facilitate 
its  operation,  as  prescribed  by   Doctor 
Thomson  in  his  New  Guide. 


DR.  COLE. 

On  the  trial  of  Francis  Burk,  be- 
fore Baltimore  city  court,  on  an  in- 
dictraent  for  maDslaughter,  by  ad- 
ministering to  Benjamin  M.  Hazelip» 
certain  Thomsonian  remedies.  Th«re 
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certain  character  who  attended 
as  a  witness,  who,  in  the  narrative  of 
:he  trial  is  called  Dr.  Cole.  We  learn 
)ti.  inquiry,  that  he  is  quite  a  con* 
3|»icuous  being,  among  that  nonde- 
5cri[)t  race  called  Kbqvlar  Doctors. 
iV  \iiuet  be  confessed  that  as  far  as  the 
ll&ltiniore  medical  faculty  were  eicam- 
ined  in  c6urt  on  said  trial,  they  were 
remarkably  regular— they  had  an  exact 


order  or  rule  of  swearing.    There  ap-  A 
lears  a  remarkable  re^larity,  uniform-  | 
ity  or  exactness  of  rule  existing  among 
:hefn.       The  moral  weight  and  impor- 
tance in  point  of  crorfibiTity  are  'nearly 
?n  an  average.    This  Br<  Cole  as  they 
::a]I  him,  wasput  upon  his  oath  before 
ga\d  Cottrt:  He  stated,  **I  never'knew 
I^Dbelia  to  be  used  by  any  except  the 
advocates  of   this  system,"  [meaning 
the  Thorasonian  system.]   «*The  effect 
of  Ijobelia*"it  is  said,  ''is  to  act  as  a 
purgative."    Dr.  Cole  would  do  well  to 
^vipe  off  the  reproach  that  now  rests 
upon  him  and  let  the  community 'know 
who  told  him  that  lobelia  is  a  purgat  ive: 
for  ourselves  we  should  be  glad  to  re- 
ceive information  on  the  subject.    We 
know  that  Thomson i ana  have  never  told 
Dr.  Cole,  nor  any  other  man,  black  or 
white,  that-lebelia  is  a  pHfgative  med- 
icine.    Their  testimony  is  pointedly 
and  uniformly  the  reverse.    What  says 
l>r .  Thomson?  He  is  ^e  first  of  bnman 
beings   thstwe  are  certain  ever  fisiith- 
fuilytested  its  medicinal  virtues — see 
I^Ew6uiDK,p.49,«igbth'edition — "As 
to  its  operating  as  a  cathartic.^^  I 
never  knew  it  to  have  such  an  effect  in 
all  my  practice.    I  certainly  ought  to 
know  something  about  it,  alter  using  it 
for  more  than  40  years,  and  having  ad- 
ministered it  in  every  ibrm  and  manner 
that  it  can  be  given,  and  for  every  form 
of  disease  that  has   come  within  my 
knowledge.*'    We  really  wish  with  due 
deference,  very  modestly    to  enquire 
who  it  was  that  informed  Dr.  Cole,  of 
the  Cathartic  qualities  of  lobelial    We 
leave  this  point  for  the  present — we  will 
touch  it  again  directly.    Cole  proceeds 
with  his  testimony, "/  think  it  [lobelia] 
a  dangervut  artidey!!!  yet  he  says,  "I 
never  knew  it  to  be  used  by  any  except 
the  advocates  of  the  system.*'    Again, 
"I  have  never  used  it,  and  have  no 
knowledge  of  it  my  seUl"    We  feel  like 


speaking  a  few  words  directly  to  Dr. 
Cole.    We  hope  this  great  man  will  not 
spit  in  our  faces  because  we  venture  to 
talk  plainly  to  him.    Well  sir,y(m  say 
you  never  knew  it  to  be   used  by  any 
except  tlie  advocdtes  of  the  Thomson- 
ian  system;  of  course  you  did  »not  know 
that  Cox,  Thatcher,  Oatler  and  others 
had  ever  used  it.    We  will  Jet  it  go  for 
what  it  is  worth:  as  you  have  made  the 
statement  on  oath,  we  will  admit  the 
fact.    You  say,  "I  have  never  used  it, 
and  have  no  knowledge  of  it  myself.'* 
Well  sir,  they  who  had  used  it,  and  they 
only,  could  state  the  facts — ^they  cer- 
tainly told  you  it  was  not  primarily  a 
purgative— that  it  rarely,  if  ever  pro- 
duced any  such  effect,  unless  by  the 
combination  and  co-operation  of  other 
causes,   that  might    occasionally,  or 
rather,  accidentally  give  it  a  laxative 
direction.    They  have  with  one  heart 
and  one  tongue  testified  privately  and 
publicly,  at  the  fire  side,  in  Courts  of 
law,  and  from  the  Press,  again  and 
again,  that  it  is  not  a  purgative,  that  it 
is  ahvsys  perfectly  safe  and  never  dan- 
gerous in  any  form  of  disease  whatev- 
er. Dr.  Thomson  remarks— ** In  couse- 
quence  of  the  learned  Doctor's  forming 
an  eroneous  opinion  of  this  herb,  w/iic 
they  had  no  knoteledge  of^  they  under4 
took  to  rspresent  it  asa'deadly  poison- 
and  in  order  to  destroy  my  practice; 
they  raised  a  hue  and  cry  about  my^ 
killing  my  patients  by  administering  it 
to  them."    '*Some  of  the  faculty  even 
inade  oath  that  it  was  poison,  and  when 
taken  into  the  stomoch,  if  it  did  not 
cause  immediate  vomiting,  it  was  cer- 
tain death.    It  is  unnecessary  for  me 
now  to  point  out  the  falsity  of  this,  for 
the  fact  is  pretty  well  known,  that  there 
is  no  death  in  it:  but  on  the  contrary, 
tliat  there  is  po  vegetable  that  the  earth 
produces,  more  harmlesi  in  its  effects 
upon  the  human  system,  and  none  more 
powerful  in  removing  disease  and  pro- 
motiDg  health. 


From  the  American  Lancei. 

The  following  is  an  extractof  a  letter 
from  John  Davis,  M.  D.  of  Tennessse, 
to  S.  L.  Mitchell,  M.  D.  of  N.  York, 
dated,  Caledonia,  July  fl7,  1830.  It 
was  published  in  Vol.  11,  page  151  of 
the  American  Lancet.    We  give  it  to 
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were  blistered,  which  brou|^ht  on  Btra- 
guary  to BUc ha  degree  that  he  was  obhz 
ed  to  draw  off  the  water  with  a.  calbe 
ter;  it  continued  in  a  stupid  Fcn£e!-s> 
state  for  seven  days,  whea  death  reh''-'- 
ed  it  from  its  distress. 


our  reaikrsAs  we  find  it.    The  Thorn-  (  worse  under  the  operation    of  the  meL. 
Bonian  practice  deals  very  sparingly  in    cine  he  gave,  for  several    days,   whe- 
purgatives,  still  it  is  possible  this  plant    the  doctor  pronounced  it  to  be    drops- 
may  have  some  claim  to  the  attention    on  the.  brain;  the    head  and    stoma 
of  botanical  Physicians. 
«A  FINE  MEDICINAL  PLANT." 
"I  take  the  liberty  of  sending  you  a 
medical   plant,    including    the    root, 
which  grows  abundantly  in  the  western 
district  of  Tennessee;     The  root  is 
perennial,  [that     is  durable,    lasting 
through  the  year.]    The  plant  grows  on 
high  and  low  grounds,  without  prefer- 
ence for  either.     Its  height  is  from 
one  to  three  feet.    It  blossoms  in  June, 
July  and  August.    The  medicinal  vir- 
tue resides  in  the  root.    It  is  an  excel- 
lent cathartic.    I  know  of  no  vegetable 
equal  to  it  for  discharging  bile  from  the 
system.    It  is  frequently  used  here  by 
the  people,  and  among  them  I  have  wit- 
nessed its  effects,  though  I  have  not  yet 
'  prescribed  it  in  my  practice.  They  take 

a  small  handful  of  the  roots,  and  boil    „  -  •      .u       ^ 

them  in  water  to  the  consistence  of  since  opened.  Accompanyingr  U»  P^ 
thick  decoction,  or  syrup.  A  Uble  sent  disease,  is  an  enlargemeot  of  tht 
spoonful  or  two  Is  then  to  be  taken,  submaxillary  glands.  A«  the  opening 
vdiick  generally  operates  freely.  The  in  his  side  formerly,  bealed  rapidly  ua- 
name  by  which  it  is  distinguished  here,  der  calomel  and  opium,  1  let  .t\m  coin- 
is  BLACK  boot;  though  this  is  manifest-  mence  taking  one  pill,  nigW  and  morn- 
ly  improper,  as  the  root,  when  fresh    ing,  R.  Sub.  mur^ Hydr.gr •xw- ru]7- 


From  the  Boiion  JVedical  Inteili^tncer. 
March  28th,  1831.— L.  March ,  a  sea- 
man, let.  4(K     Aliout  eleven    months 
since,  asmall  lump  appeared  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  under  lip.    Extern  Bily  ,  it  hii 
a  bluish  appearance;  increased   until  it 
broke.    There  is  now  an  ulcer,  with  b- 
durant  edges,  spreading  over  about  tv; 
thirds  of  the  lip.    The  whole  sabstanct 
of  integument,  down  to  the  chin,  seeo* 
hard,  inflamed,  and  circumscribed.    A 
year  since,  he  had  a  scrofulous  ulcer  oft 
his  right  side;  it  healed  and  ha«  no\ 


has  a  yellow  hue.  I  should  have  sent  a 
drawing,  but  I  concluded. on  the  whole 
it  would  be  better  to  send  the  article 
itself.  Some  stalks  have  but  four  leaves 
about  the  stem,  while  others  have  five. 
There  is  but  one  species  of  this  vegeta- 
ble here-about." 

«Dr.  Mitchell,"  says  the  Lancet,  "in 
his  answer,  stated  that  on  examination, 
he  thought  it  was  the  Veronica  Virgin 
icay  of  Persh." 


»f 


Extract  from  an  earnest  appeal  to 
the  public,  showing  the  misery  caused 
by  the  fashionable  mode  of  practice  of 
the  Doctors  at  the  present  day;  with 
the  fatal  effects  of  giving  poisons  as 
medicine,  and  the  advantages  of  fol- 
lowing the  course  pointed  out  by  nature; 
using  such  things  only  as  are  the  veget- 
able productions  of  oar  own  country. — 
By  Samuel  Thomson. 

<<A  short  time  since  a  physician  in 
Boston  was  called  to  a  child  seven 
years  old,  who  was  suddenly  attacked 
with  a  bad  cold,  it  continued  to  grow 


Opii.  gr.  vi.  divided  in  pil,xii,  Apnl 
4th.— His  mouth  is  sore  from  the  caJo- 
mel.  The  external  alcer,  on  the  Up, 
appears  healing.  Omitted  pill  2lBtv— 
The  disease  seemed  increased  aliice  thf 
ptyalism  sinuses  passeil  through  it- 
different  directions.  He  died  at  tM 
alms-house  in  a  most  distressing  doBdi- 
tion,  in  February,  having  lost  all^ 
integuments  covering  thi  lower  j*** 
and  partof  ithe  covering  of  thetfcrMj; 
the  tongue  was  enormously  enkrgw, 
hanging  down  upon  the  top  of  tfcfi*'*^' 
num.    The  face  was  much  svirollea. 
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••  Let  mystery  be  stripprd  of  all  pretetnce," 

**  And  practice  be  combined  with  common  sense. 


»♦ 


^ol.  I.      COLIJi?IBtJ»i,  FEB.  33^18; 


Xo.  10. 
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INTERESTING  EXTRACTS. 

The  subjoined  exiracts  are  from  the 
pen  of  Dr.  John  Thomson  of  Albany 
N.  Y.  They  areoontaine«l  in  hfs  pre- 
fatory addrcsd  prefixed  to  a  work  pub- 
lished in  1825,  entitled  ^*A  vindication 
of  the  Thomsonian  system  of  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine,  on  Botanical  princi- 
plesr',  as  orig'inatea  by  Samuel  Thomson, 
and  continued  by  hi*  coadjutors."  Loi 
it  be  noticed  that  John  Thomson  of 
Albany,  and  Cyrus  Thomson  of  Ged- 
desbur|p«  are  the  sons  of  Dr.  Samuel 
Thomson,  and  lioth  eminently  succes- 
iul  practitioners  of  Botanic  medicine. 

TO  THE  PUBLIC. 

Frikmds  and  Fellow  Citizens: 

The  testimonials  contained  in  the 
following  pages,  are  respectfully  sub- 
mitted to  you,  in  proof  of  tlie  propriety 
and  utility  of  the 'Botanical  system  of 
practice,  as  pursued  by  the  subscriber 
and  his  coadjutors. 

The  use  of  poUona  as  medicines  has 
obtained   such    an    ascendency  in  the 
public  mind,  that  it  will  be  considered 
the  influence  of  enthusiasm   or  igno- 
rance that  should  prompt  an  individual 
to  oppose  the  practice  or  expose  its  evil 
tendency.     But,  let  the  consequence  be 
what  it  may,  being  deeply  impressed 
with  the  deleterious  ejects    of  such 
|io2>ofu on  the  human  system,  and  con- 
ceiving it  a  bounden  duty  to  express  to 
the  public  my  honest  sentiments  upon 
the    subject,  I  am  induced  to  lay  the  • 
following  documents,  referring  to  my 
aystom,  before  the  community.    They 
speak  a  language  which  can- neither  be 
misunderstand  nor  evaded.  They  speak 
of  circumstances  which  have  transpired 
within  the  recollection  of  all,  and  of 
facts  which  can  be  attested  by  hundreds 
of  witnesses. 

It  is  now  [Dec.  10,  1825,]  about 
fourteen  months  since  I  first  came  to 
the  city  of  Albany  to  practice  Botany. 
I  roigbt  have  published  specimens  of 
my  practice  long  e're  this,  that  the  pub- 
lic might  have  judged  of  its  utility, 
had  it  not  been  for  a  series  of  shameful  ' 

35 


persecutions  which  I  have  had  to  en- 
counter froAi  my  opponants.  I  have 
^thought  it  expJaient  to  remain  silent, 
except  in  'one  or  two  instances,  when 
attacks  were  made  on  my  brother,  who 
practices  on  the  same  system: — as  he 
was  not  hero  to  answer  for  himself,  I 
thought  it  my  duty  to  speak  in  his  be- 
half. Our  remedies  are  of  the  same 
kind,  of  course  one  is  equally  injurous, 
or  beneficial  as  the  other. 
,  When  I  had  been  in  this  city  forty 
days,  I  had  administered  relief  to  many 
in  whose  cases  Ihe  medicines  prescri- 
bed by  regular  physicians'  had  entirely 
failed.  This  circumstance  seems  to 
have  had  a  powerful  effect  on  the  phy- 
sicians: whether  it  was  an  alarm  for 
the  profits  of  their  practice,  or  for  the 
public  weal,  is  lefl  for  the  reader  to 
judge.  Be  that  as  it  may,  so  great  was 
the  effect,  that  one  of  them,  (probably 
by  the  direction  of  the  rest,)  wrote  me 
a  letter,  warning  me  to  leave  the  city, 
or  expect  a  prpsecution,  which  this  tool 
as  I  afterwards  found  him  to  be,  said 
would  be  otherwise  commenced  against 
me.  However,  I  did  not  see  fit  to  com- 
ply with  this  modest  request,  and  yet 
have  escaped  prosecution  to  this  day. 

Tiiey  did  not  profess  to  find  any  fault 
with  my  practice,  but  the  reason  assign- 
ed was,  that  I  had  not  entered  my  di- 
PL03IA.,  in  the  ofiice  of  the  county 
Clerk,  agreeably  to  law. 

In  my  reply  to  this  letter,  I  informed 
them  that  my  system  of  practice  was 
secured  to  my  Father  by  patent,  and 
I,  as  his  heir,  claimed  it  as  heritage 
property,  and  as  an  agent,  sought  pro- 
tection under  the  patent.  But  judge  of 
my  astonishment  when  this  learned  man 
informed  me,  ibr  the  first  time  I  ever 
heard  of  it,  that  whatever  privileges 
might  have  been  given  to  my  Father 
''could  not  be  entailed  on  his  chil- 
dren." Verily  this  was  the  first  time 
that  I  ever  was  told  that  a  parent  had 
not  the  power  of  giving  his  property  to 
his  chiluren,  if  he  thought  proper  to 
do  so!  Several  other  pompous  things 
were  said  by  this  man  of  Esculapian 
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lore  with  which  I  shall  not  trouble  my  \ 
^     readers  by  repeating  it  to  them. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  say  much 
in  regard  to  my  system  of  practice,  as 
enough  has  already  beeu  said  by  phy- 
sicians of  the  first  talent  in  tiie  United 
States. 

It  is  true  I  have  been ^^reecu ted  since 
my  arrival  in  this  city,  togetHer  w  ithmy 
brother,  who  resides  in  Geddosburgh, 
with  a  relentless  ardor,  which  would  be 
more  commendable  in  abetter  cause, 
but  in  the  present  case  I  (!Hnnot  but 
look  upon  it  as  a  shameful  dereliction 
from  the  principles  of  charity,  and  dis- 
gracefnl  to  humanity. 

My  brother's  practice  has  been  very 
extensive,  and  so  extraordinarily  suc- 
cessful that  he  has  lo'st  but  six  cases 
out  of  one  thousand  two  hundred  and 
fifty y  as  I  am  informed  by  a  record  of 
his  practice,  in  four  years  and  a  half. 
Five  of  the  unsuccessful  cases  were 
such  as  were  given  over  as  incurable  by 
the  regular  physicians;  yet,  what  think 
you  honest  reader,  when  I  inform  you 
that  through  the  envy  and  malice  of  the 
Doctors,  hu  has  been  indicted  at  vari- 
ous times  for  the  murder  of  threo  of 
those  patients?  But  as  yet  they  have 
never  dared  to  bring  him  to  trial. 

In  Geddesburg  there  is  a  man  who  is 
styled  a  Regular  Physician,  who  in 
twelve  months  has  lost  eight  patients. 
It  was  allowed  that  my  brother  had  the 
greatest  part  of  the  business  of  the  vil- 
lage in  the  samo  time  he  lost  but  one 
patient.  Notwithstanding  this  vast 
difference  of  success  in  favor  of  my 
brother's  practice,  this  man  of  mercury 
tried  very  hard  to  make  the  people  be- 
lieve that  my  brother  had  murdered  his 
one,  because  be  did  not  kill  him  in  as 
fashionable  a  style  as  he  had  despatched 
bin  ei^ht. 

If  my  brother  had  been  guilty  of 
treating  his  patients  in  the  manner  de- 
scribed in  the  ycrociou*  Geneva  Palla- 
dium, he  would  have  been  worse  than 
a  murderer,  but  mark  the  caul  ious  in- 
troductory remark  with  which  he  com- 
mences his  article.  It  is  to  this  effect: 
<*The  following  case  was  related  to  us 
by  a  respectable  physician."  This 
brief  remark  is  a  sutficient  interpreta- 
tion to  the  whole  matter.  Since  the 
ftppe&rance  of  those  publications,  I 
have  taken  particular  pains  to  investi- 


gate these  reportS)  and  have  invariab!j 
found  that  in  those  ca^es,  iKe  patienn 
had  been  given  over  to  die  by  the  reg*:^ 
lar  physicians,  before  my   brother  i  .1 
over  seen  them.     One  case  was  g  v^: 
over  by  fhirleen;  another  by  four.    l\ 
der  these  circumstances,  it  is  Bubmi::-. 
tothe  public:  what  dependence  can  :• 
pl(yced   on  the  candor  or    veracity  « 
those  physicians,  or  their  ranting"  or»:i'.. 
the  editor  of  the  Palladiuni.      We  ir.: 
as  soon  expect  fire  to  freeze,   or  Lli 
burn,  as  to  hear  of  them  speak  in/aic: 
of  Thomson  or  his  system    of  practice 
The  unpre(56ilented  success  which  Lif 
attended  thi9system,is8uch,  as  tohave 
alarmed  the  doctors,  as  they  find  U)> 
becoming  more  popular  every  day. 

To  elucidate  the  charitable  and  ':• 
genuous  manner  in  which  I  am  oppose 
by  the  physicians  of  this  city,  it  is  oc  / 
necessary  to  state,  that  should  1  be  s 
fortunate  as  to  effect  the  cure  of  a  pi- 
tient,  who  had  been  given  over  by  the.:; 
to  die,  tliey  immediately  report  that  tb- 
patient  was  fast   getting  well,   umki 
their  attendence,  before  /  was  called 
upon,  and  that  what  medicine  1  had  giv- 
en was  of  80   simple  a  naiarey  thai  it 
could  neither  do  good  nor  harm.   But  Xb 
soon  as  I  lost  a  patient,  I  was  \mmei;- 
ately  cried  down  as  a  '"qitacky"  murder- 
er" &c.   It  was  then  said  that  the  deVv: 
of  the  patient  was  in  consequence  ofmv 
fu'i/cinff  use  of  such  powetjul  mdci  rl 
Hiich  rare  consistency  and  fair  deann 
will  doubtless  have  its  proper  weis 
with  a  discerning  community,  and  v!' 
them  I  am  willing  to  rest  thesubjec:. 

Mark  the  difference  between  iks^ 
physicians  and  those   eminent  pEs*? 
phers  and  phylanthropists,  tho  celebn- 
ted  Doctors  Rush  and  Barxo.i,  wk 
were  ever    zealous  and  unceasing  r. 
their  endeavors   to  promote    whatever 
they  conceived  to  be  in  the  least  ben?' 
cial  to  mankind,  no  matter  fromw:. 
source  it  may  have  originated.     Vi  : 
the  influence  of  this  principle,  bot. 
these  gentlemen  examined  my  father* 
system  of  practice;   when   they  four.. 
it  had  reason  and  philosophy  for  its  i  v 
sis,  agreed  to  render  him  ail  the  assis- 
tance in  their  power  for  its  promul/J- 
tion.     My  father  then  returned  to.N^*' 
Hampshire;  soon  after,  both  of  these 
patrons  of  science  died,  and  tlius  U 
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was  deprived  of  their  extensive  influ- 
ence. 


The  subjoined  address  to  the  citizens 
of  Baltimore,  by  the  Thomson ians  of 
that  city,  published  last  fall,  was  for- 
warded by  them  to  the  late  Thomsoni- 
an  convention,  and  by  the  convention 
committed,  to  the  care  of  the  secretary 
of  general  correspondence,  to  be  by  him 
disposed  of  at  discretion.  He  has 
thought  it  worthy  of  a  more  extensive 
circulation  and  consequeptly  has  in- 
troduced it  into  the  Thomsonian  Re- 
corder. It  serxes  among  thousands  of 
other  interesting  documents  lo  evince 
the  triumphs  of  the  Thomsonian  sys- 
tem, in  difiance  of  that  formidable  op- 
posion  it  has  had  to  contend  with, 
from  vulgar  superstition,  popular  prej- 
udice— and  an  interested  faculty,  sus- 
tained by  legislative  partizans  and  co- 
adjutors. These  combined  povvers 
have  endeavored  to  lay  the  strong  axe 
of  the  law  at  the  root  of  the  botanic 
Tree.  They  boldly  commenced  a  war 
of  extermination:  But  the  evil  they 
intended  for  others  has  began  power- 
fully to  recoil  upon  the  heads  of  those 
who  have  been  moat  busily  engaged  in 
the  inhuman  work  of  untiring  persecu- 
tion. The  people  are  rousing  from  a 
bewildering  lethargy— they  will  assert 
their  unalienable  rights,;and  vindicate 
the  cause  of  truth  and  justice,  and 
break  through  all  the  ranks  of  opposi- 
tion. The  chains  of  our  literary  op- 
pressors are  falling  off,  we  will  pro^ 
claim  liberty  to  the  captives  of  scien- 
tific tyranny,  and  the  opening  of  the 
prison  doors  to  them  who  have  long  been 
bound  in  the  shackles  of  an  obsequious 
credulity.  The  age  of  witchcraft,  wa- 
ter-wizzards,  and  astrological  fortune- 
telling,  is  fast  receding.  The  pulse 
feeling,  blood  letting,  mercurialising 
faculty  are  on  the  wane.  Truth,  meek 
eyed  truth,  fair  daughter  of  heaven!  is 
breaking  out  from  behind  a  dark  and 
dismal  cloudl  We  hail  her  approach 
and  greet  her  return  from  a  long  cap- 
tivity! 
*^RiM  Truth!  arue,  9tretch  thine  immortal 

wing. 
Let  all  ihe  heights  an  1  depths  of  nature  sing! 

Her  mighty  prowettldt  the  natio&a  own, 

And  ehout    hnsanna's   round   her    peetlt«» 
thioifl" 


TO  THE  CITIZENS  OP  BALTI- 
MORE. 

/^The  committee  appointed  at  a  gen- 
eral meeting  of  the  Thomsonians  of  the 
city  of  Baltimore,  on  Tuesday  evening, 
2Sth|0ct.  1832  to  make*out  and  publish  a 
list  oftho  names  a'ld  residences  of  all 
persons  who  have  been  subject  to  the 
Tiiomsonian  treatment  in  the  clisease 
commonly  called  Cholera,  whether  fa- 
vorable or  unfavorable,  respectfully 
present  to  their  fellow-citziens  the  fol- 
lowing report;  and  in  doing  so,  beg 
leave  to  remark  that  they  have,  for  a 
number  of  years,  been  acquainted  with 
the  system  of  practice,  and  possessed 
rights  to  prepare  and  use  the  medicine 
of  Doctor  Samuel  Thomson;  and,  since 
wo  became  informed  in  the  manner  of 
their  application,  have  been  very  suc- 
cessful in  removing  the  various  attacks 
of  disease  from  ourselves  and  families, 
so  much  so  as  almost  to  disarm  it  en- 
tirely of  its  terrors.  We,  fellow  citi- 
zens, like  yourselves,  heard  ofthe  new 
disease,  (that  is  in  this,  our  happy 
country,)  the  devastating  Cholera, 
which  now  pervades  our  city;  we  read 
and  pondered  upon  its  symptoms  and 
effects,  and  after  the  most  deliberate 
investigation  of  the  subject,  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  our  system  and  prac*- 
tice,  iffuUyand  fearlessly  persisted  In, 
were  best  calculated  to  meet  and  over- 
come it  in  every  stage.  Impelled  by 
this  conviction,  several  of  us  sought  its 
victims  to.  the  neglect  of  our  ordinary 
business,  and,  without  any  other  hope 
of  reward  than  an  approving  conscience, 
and  the  prospect  of  being  able  to  con- 
vince the  public  that  the  Thomsonian 
system  and  practice  would  prove  their 
best  friend  in  every  exigency,  and  that 
every  man  in  the  community,  of  ordin- 
ary capacity  and  acquirements,  might 
become  the  physician  of  himself  and 
family.  Our  efforts  have  been  crown- 
ed with  success  even  beyond  our  expec- 
tations, as  our  list  will  iuUy  shew. 

In  one  alley,  where  about  thirteen 
cases  occured,  none  wens  cured  but 
those  attended  by  the  Thomsonian  prac- 
titioners. Finding  the  labor  and  ex- 
pense too  great  tor  our  means,  (each 
iudividual  being  required  to  give  his 
services,  and  his  medicines  in  u»ost  ca- 
ses for  nothing,]  and  that  by  attending 
patients  remote  from  each  other,  and  in 
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•nany- instances  in  such  abject  poverty 

•M  lo  be  destitute  of  the  most  common 

Beeessaries,  we  were  not  as  useful  as 

wa  might  have  been,  if  our  patients 

had  been  collected  tc^ether;  we  made 

application  to    the  Mayor  and    City 

Council  for  an  'Hospital,  in  Which  to 

continue  our  practice,  to  be  under  the 

-  supervision  of  the  Board  of  Health, 

with  this  condition,  that  if  the  Thom- 

•onian  practitioner  mnd  his  absistants 

were  not  moresuccessfuUhan  any  oth- 

•n   under  like  circumstances,    they 

would  receive  nothing  for  their  servf- 

ces.    The  petition   was  presented  by 

Mr.  StansbuTy,  the  member  from  the 

Fourth  Ward,  and  a  member  of  this 

"Committee;  it  was  referred  to  the  joint 

<k>mmittee  on  Health,  they  objected  to 

the  plan  on  the  ground  of  a  law  of  the 

State  which  imposed  a  penalty  of  fifly 

'dollars    on  every  person  who  should 

cTiarge  for  his  services,  unless  licensed 

to  practice  medicine  by  a  college  of 

physicians.   To  remove  if  possible,  this 

difficulty,  and  bring  our  system  fairly 

before  the  public,  we  offered  to  furnish 

.practitioners  for  the  Hospital  without 

any  compensation  whatever  the  public 

•  merely  paying  the  current  expenses  of 
'tfie' house.    The  Committee,  however, 

in  their  wisdom  saw  fit  to  report  unfa- 
"Torabiy,  and  the  report  was  concurred 
4n»  We  have  thus,  fellow-citizen sj  as 
'briefly  as  possible,  (and  desiring  sin- 
^cerely  to  avoid  giving  any  offence  to 

any  individual)  given  you  a  fair  state- 
^Bient  of  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  the 

reasons  which  now  compel  us  to  appear 

*  before  you  in  this  manner.  We  could 
atatemuch  more  on  the  subject,  and 
we  will  state  it,  should  circumstances 
Teonire  it. 

We  will  now  make  a  remark  or  two 
far  the  satisfaction  ofthe  candid  enqui- 
rer*   The  first  and  most  common  ob- 
jjectien  that  is  made  to  us,  is,  that  we 
bave  no  knowledge  of  the  Anatomy  of 
■the  human  body,  and  therefore  cannot 
be-capable  of  administering  medicine 
aoccassfully.     This  objection  is,  we 
think,  sufficiently  answered  by  the  fact 
that  Anatomy  has  only  materially  ad- 
Tanced  one '  branch  of  Med iei ne ,  name- 
ly surgery^  (and  with  this  branch  we 
wiah  to  be '^understood  that  we  never 
laaddle)  and  notwithstanding  Uie  ad- 
Taatagta  claimed  by  the  Faculty  from 


this  knowledge,  the  whole  Science  of 
Medicine  is  still  involved  in  the  great- 
est uncertainty  and  doubt,  as  any  one 
may  know,  by  reference  to  their  stand- 
ard authors.  And  here  we  arc  free  to 
confess,'howtho  examination  of  d^ad 
bodies  enables  any  man  to  cure  the  dis- 
ease of  the  living  tubject,!!  is  entirely 
beyond  our  powers  or  comprehension. 


Say,  Fellow  Citizens,  what  has  it 
accomplished  in  the  disease  ^^hich  is 
now  ravaging  our  count ryl  To  save 
time  and  trouble  to  those  who  may 
wish  to  inform  themselves  particularif 
ofthe  present  state  of  Medical  Science, 
we  refer  them  to  an  excellent  piece  in 
No.  37,  of  Harper's  Family  Library, 
written  by  Dr.  A"bercrombie. 

In  conclusion  we  would  observe  th&t 
Thomson  requires  no  man  to  take  med- 
icine upon  faith.    He  furnishes  every 
one  who  buys  a  right,  with  a  theory  of 
disease,  and  a  system  of  practice,  and 
directs  how  and  in  what  manner  to  pre- 
pare and  administer  his  medicines.    So 
confident  is  he  of  their  EUCceES,  that  he 
never  says,  if  this  or  that  medicine  does 
not  produce  the  desired  effect,  try  an- 
other, and  so  on  until  you  have  found 
one  that  does.    Oh  no!   his  medicine 
always  produces  the  same  effect,  under 
the  same  circumstances.     As   regard? 
their  operation  in  all  ordinary  cases  of 
disease,  we  haveneilher  faith  nor  opin- 
ions.   We  adrainsiter  them  with  tbf 
same  confidence    of  curing,   that  we 
have  of  satisfying  the  cravings  ofni- 
turewhenwe  sit  down  to  cat.     Ti;e 
composure  and  good  humor  whjcb  we 
manifest    while    attending  a  pstieDU 
has  caused  us  in  some  instances  to  be 
censured  for  the  want  ol  the  cwnmon 
feelings  of  human  nature. 


The  Thorasonian  system  was  pat- 
ented in  January,  1823;  since  thit 
period  it  has  spread  with  amazing  ra- 
pidity throughout  the  country,  and  i* 
now  practised  from  Maine  to  Geoz^ia, 
and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Miseiasip- 
pi.  It  has  oven  crossed  the  Atlantic, 
and  is  successfully  practised  in  Eng"- 
land,  and  it  will  continue  to  spread  un- 
til the  name  of  Thompson  is  resound- 
ed throughout  the  world,  from  the 
Equator  to  the  poles." 
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PRUSIC  ACID. 

The  American  Lancet,  for  July  1830 
Vol.  II  No.  1  page  12th,  contains  the 
*  following  remarks,  under  the  head 
prusic  acid:  *'ThiB  is  a  medicine 
which  had  lately  been  used  with  much 
confidence  by  some  practitioners  of  our 
country,  and  its  virtues  are  yet  bul 
partially  understood  by  a  majority  of 
the  medical  profession.  Its  medicinal 
powers  are  bcnedcial  when  used  with 
discretion  and  professional  judgement; 
and  on  the  contrary,  daigerona,  and 
ofienfaialy  when  employed  by  the  care- 
leas,  inexporienced,  and  iiueducated 
presc fiber.  These  are  sufficient  rea- 
sons why  it  ought  to  be  known  to  the 
puldic." 

We  would  just  remark  t'lat  the  use 
of  this   '^dangerous  and  often  fatal' ' 
drug,  appears  in  these  United  States  to 
be  nearly,  exclusively  confined  to  what 
has  been  commonly   denominated  the 
RBouLA  R  FAcu LTV.    Thomsouians  nev- 
er prescribe  it,  neither  have  they  cre- 
dulity eno'igh  to  believe  that  this  '*dan- 
gerous  and  often  fatal"  medicine,  can 
be  disarmed  of  its   deleterious   quali- 
ties, by  the  ^'discretion  and  profession* 
al  jadgement  of  a  diplomatic  phyaician. 
We  are  apprissd   that  it  "his   lately 
been  used  with  much   confidence  by" 
many  of  the  regular  "practitioners  of 
our  country."    We  are  confident  also 
that  "its  virtues  are  yot  but  partially 
understood  by  a  majority  of  the  medical 
profession."      Notwithstanding   their 
acknowledged  ignorance,  and  the  dan- 
ger and  fatality  of  this  deadly  acid, 
they  go  on,  trying  experiments — ven- 
turing to  prescribe  it  according  to  the 
"discretion    and  professional    judge- 
ment" of  the  prescribers.    "Its  dan- 
gerous and   often  fatal"  effects  have 
been  tested  by  their  own  experiments. 
They    have  assertained  the  facts  by 
admiuistering  oKit  liaphizird  "at  dis- 
cretion;" truly  with  "professional  judg- 
ment," but  this  afTords  but  amelanchol- 
ly  coQBolation  to  the  unfortunate  vic- 
tim of  their  "dangerous  and  oflen  fa- 
tal" discretipD.   IfThomsonianslearn- 
•d,  or   unlearned  should    adminiister 
medicine  knawn  and  acknowledged  to 
be  thus  "dangerous  and  fatal"  in  its 
opperation,  would  not  the  regular  fac- 
ility, lead  the  way  to  confer  upon  them 
&«ondign  "/cc  and  reward ! !  / " 


This  is  on    article    that  hat  htexkr 
much  used  as  a  secret  poison  to  put 
individuals  to  death.— We  could  giv« 
iong  and  appalling  tales  on  this  subject 
from  the  most  unquestionable  authori- 
ties.— Thomsonian  practitioners  would 
do  well  in  many  places,  to  be  on  their 
guard,  lost  some  of  this  "dangerous  and. 
oflen  fatal"  drug,  should  be  quietly  and 
unobservedly  added  to  the  medicine  they, 
may  prescribe,  like  the  arsenic  that  was 
found  in  a  bottle  of  alcohol  a  botanic 
physician  had    procured   in  order  to- 
prepare  some  no.  6.    This  is  no  mali- 
cious insinuation.    The  circumstance* 
were  too  plain  and  unequivocal  to  ad- 
mit a  doubt,  and  at  the  same  tihie  too  * 
artfully  conducted  by  "discretion  and 
professional  judgement,"  to  subject  the 
offender  to  legal  detection:    But.  the 
person  who  would  put  a  botanical  doc- 
tor on  trial  for  his  life  for  administer- 
ing Thomsonian  medicine  and  give  hie 
own  patient  a  dose    of  prusic  acid, 
known  to  be  "dangerous  and  often  fii- 
tal"  in  its  effects,  is  certainty  prepar-/- 
ed  to  go  great  lenght:?  in  the  work  of  7 
persecution. 

EXCUSES  FOR  DRUNKENNESS.!^ 

"We  have  long  had  nponour  table,*^" 
say  the  editors  of  the  Journal  of  HeaJth, . 
"an  essay  be  iring  the  above  title,  and 
published  towards  the  close  of  the  last 
century.    It  is  full  of  hu.iior  and  most 
biting  satire,    it  was  our  intention  to 
present  to  our  readers  some  extracte 
from  it  before  now;  but  in  consequence 
of  other  subjects  pressing  in  upon  us  oC^* 
moro  immediate  interest  it  his  been-v 
laid  aside.    Our  attention  has  been  ro-  - 
called  to  it,  however,  in  consoqueac*-- 
cf  finding  it  with  some  slight  altera-, 
tions  transfered  to  a  late  english  pub* 
lication  where  it  appears  aa  an  originalr\ 
article." 

Against  indulgence  in  wine,  says  the 
writer,  there  are,  perhaps,  no  argu- 
ments so  strong,  as  the  arguments  in  ite 
favor  contained  in  the  songs  of  the 
Bacchanalians.  We  are  dissuaded  from 
it  by  the  moralist,  who  represents  it  as 
the  facination  of  a  syren,  which  wins 
us  over  to  vice  by  subduing  our  reason, 
and  we  are  invited  to  it  by  the  son^  oi\' 
the  Bacchanalians,  as  to  something  that 
will  sooth  our  cares,  inspire  u*  with 
joya  vehemant  if  not  permanent;  a^d  . 
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banish  from  oar  rainda  the  evils  iid 
tnmbles  of  life.  The  former  seems  to 
think,  that  the  vice  of  driinkcnnoss  has 
so  many  allurements,  as  to  require  his 
cautions  against  our  being  seduced  into 
it;  and  th3  latter  that  it  has  so  few,  as 
to  stand  in  need  of  his  strongest  recom- 
mendalions  in  its  favor.  "When  filled 
with  wine  the  poor  man.  forgets  his 
poverty"  says  Hafiz,  or  some  other 
com  mender  of  wine, — and  a  more 
modern  paet  praises  it  as  'Hinloosing 
the  stammering  tongue."  In  argu- 
ment these  words  will  go  no  farther 
than  to  prove,  that  ho  who  is  poor, 
may,  by  drinking,  become  in  imagina- 
tion rich,  and  that  he  who  stammers, 
may,  by  the  same  expedient,  find  the 
temporary  use  of  his  ton  gue.  lie  that 
is  not  a  beggar  then  will  recollect, 
that  he  stands  in  no  need  of  any  such 
a  receipt,  knd  he  who  does  not  stam- 
mer will  think  that  remedy  unnecessa- 
ry whi'.h  was  intended  to  cure  a  dis- 
ease with  which  he  is  not  alHicted. — 
I  can  inform  them  too,  upon  pretty 
good  authority,  that  the  remedy  in  both 
cases  is  rather  a  doubtful  one — that  it 
has  m  fact,  made  many  a  rich  man 
poor,  and  deprived  many  an  Orator  of 
his  ready  tongue. 

Wine  is  further  recommended  to  us 
as  the  inspirer  of  courage.  **It  thrusts 
the  unarmed  man  to  battle."  That  it 
has  this  effect  is,  1  believe,  very  true, 
and  so  much  the  worse  for  the  unarm- 
ed man.  The  testimony  of  a  black 
eye,  or  a  bloody  nose,  the  frequent  off- 
spring of  wine  drinking,  are  striking 
proofs,  that  to  go  unarmed  to  battle  is 
no  great  mark  of  wisdom  nor  a  desira- 
ble test  of  courage. 

Wine,  however,  it  is  said  inspires 
confidence,  and  wit,  and  eloquence, 
that  is,  it  changes  modesty  to  impu- 
dence, ingrafts  the  art  of  joking  upon 
dullness,  and  makes  a  long  winded  story 
teller  of  a  fool. 

While  these  qualifications  are  worth 
obtaining,  I  would  have  sobriety  con- 
sidered as  a  vulgarity,  if  not  stigma- 
tized as  something  worse;  but  when 
that  ceases  to  be  the  case,  I  hope  the 
liberal  spirit  of  tolerating  principles, 
which  13  so  much  the  fashion  of  the 
age,  will  allow  a  moderate  man,  with- 
out infamy,  to  say;  **I  would  rather  not 
get  drnnk  to  day." 


Indeed  I  have  reason  to  believe  this 
might  be  brought  to  pass,  having  seen 
one  instance  of  a  gentleman,     vritli  po- 
liteness,  excused   from   taking*     wine. 
Ujion  luH   producing  the  testimony  v 
two  experienced   ph)8ician8,    that   u 
was   laboring  under   a   violent    fever 
dc  another,  upon  a  certificate,  properiy 
authenticated,   from   the  church   w-.;- 
densofthe  parish  being  presented,: 
show  that  he  had  lately  lost  his  moih- 
er. 

Now  to   turn  the  tables    upon   t!:*- 
wine  praising   poets,   I   could    addcce 
without  much  difficulty  the  written  ex- 
perience of  certain  observing-  individo- 
als,    who  have    passed    among'  the:: 
neighbors  as  men  of  sound  judgment, 
to  prove  that  wine,  in  the   language  ot 
one  of  thorn,  "often  turns  the  good  n» 
tured  man  into  an  idiot,  and  the  chol- 
eric man  into  an  assassin,"   that  "jI 
gives  bitterness  to  resenttnent,   nnkes 
vanity  insupportable,  and  displays  eve- 
ry little  spot  of  the  soul  in  its  utmost 
deformity." 

But  there  is  another  sot  of  very 
weighty  arguments  or  excuses,  caii 
them  which  you  will,  for  indulgence  in 
wine.  Certain  great,  wise  and  very 
learned  men,  who  have  been  praised 
and  courted  and  admired  have  nude 
free  use  of  it.  It  is  true  that  tl.ose 
who  are  not  thoroughly  satisfied  wjD 
becoming  drunkards,  unless  thev  can 
find  precedents  for  their  folly,' mty 
drink  on  under  the  sanction  and  author- 
ity of  A IcoBus,  Aristophanes  and  En- 
nius.  Dulness  may  still  plead  a  lit'h: 
to  this  idulgence,  because  the  unstesJ- 
y  principles  of  heathen  morality  ciJ 
not  stigmatize  it  in  Cato.  I  could  pro- 
duce examples  enough,  under  which 
all  musicians,  poets,  satirists,  wH»  and 
orators,  may  shelter  themselves;  and  I 
will  undertake  to  furnish  the  same  kipi 
of  license  for  the  barbers,  dentists,  car- 
penters, glaziers,  blacksmiths  and  shoe- 
makers, or    ANY  OTHER  ORDER  OF  2HK«r, 

who  will  depute  an  embassy  to  call  od 
me: — I  shall  only  request  in  return, 
that  they  will  allow  me  a  trifling  con- 
sideration, in  their  respective  branch- 
es. I  shall  stipulate  for  a  wig,  a  triple 
bob  major,  because  Demosthenes  shav-  • 
cd  hid  head;  and  to  have  my  teeth 
drawn,  because  that  orator  had  an  im- 
pediment in  his  speech;  I  must  hav«  • 
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wooden  leg,  most  certainly,  because 
Ag-esilaus    was   lame;  and   a  pair  of 

flass  eyes  because  Homer  was  blind. — 
shall  by  these  means  be  supplied  with 

as  rational  a  set  of  apoTog'ies  for  ray  de- 
formities, as  they  will  fo"*  their  intem- 
perance; and  in  process  of  time,  I  have 
no  doubt,  but  it  will.be  considered  as 
highly  ornamental    to  be  bald  patcd, 

stutteringf,  limping  and  blear  eyed, 
as  it  will  be  to  1)0  addicted  to  the  use 
of  wine." 


SURGICAL  OPEHEIATIONS. 

The  following  pithy  and  excellent 
remarks  on  surgiciil  operations  are 
extracted  from  the  Medico-chirgical 
Review,  one  of  the  most  popular  Jour- 
nals in  England.     It  is  conducted  by 
Dr.  Johnson,  Physician  Extraordinary 
to  the   Kina  of  Great  Britain.     An 
eastern  editor  enquires  with  energy, 
"Will  such  authority  have  any  weight 
among  the  ^^ human  Butcher s^^  of  N. 
York,  and  other  parts  of  the  world?" 
"If operations, bloody  andcrief,  are 
looked  on  with  admiration,  it  can  only 
be  by   those  who  regard  plague,  pes- 
tilence and  famine  as  benefits  also.— 
No  I — Operations  are  our  opprobium, 
oar  disgrace,  not  our  proper  and  legit- 
imate boast:   The  meer  Operator  is 
little  better  than  a  human  Batcher  by 
rule.     At  present  there  is  too  great  a 
taste  for  the  knife;  shame  to  those 
who  encourage  it; — Woe  to  ihosa  who 
practice  it.     Unnecessary  operations 
bring  discredit  OH  suraery;  unsuccess- 
ful ones,  even  when  perfectly  justifia- 
ble, inspire  doubt  and  repugnance  to 
it  in  the  public  mind.     Patients  who 
see    or   hear   of   their   relatives   or 
friends  submitting  to  barbarous  and 
frightful    maimings,  only  that   they 
might  live  for  a  month  or  a  we 3k, 
feel  no  great  relish  for  the  knife,  when 
its  use  might  bring  safety  and  a  cure. 
What  a  sarcastic,  what  a  damning 
catalogue  of  great    operations  por- 
•  formed  within  these  last  fow  years, 
might  a  diligent  Cymic  compile  for  the 
j?ratification  of  the  world!     But  we 
^•ive  done,  and   we  trust  that  these 


obssrvations  may  not  be  without  their 
effect.^ 

What  a  degradation  to  the  profes- 
sion that  so  many  case8,that  to  all  hu- 
man   appearance   were   within    the 
reach  of  the  curative  power  of  medi- 
cine, are  daily  turned  over  to  the  reg- 
ular LJ'jrtcher,  to  be  carved  and  sawed 
like  the  meat  in  a  butchers  stall!    It 
is  not  because  our  learned  medica 
Nobility  are  so  wise  and  knowing 
but  because,  after  all  their  acquire- 
ments and  fancied  importance,  they 
^re  so  profoundly  ignorant  of  the  laws 
of  the  animal  economy,  they  are  com 
peled  by  circumstances,  as  the  dernier 
resort  of  regular  college  quackery  to 
have  recourse  to  the  knife,  and  cut 
and  hew  themselves  into  public  no- 
tice.    When  a  case  occurs  in  which 
the    intelligent,   ingenuous   surgeon 
finds  a  manual  operation  necessary ,or 
indispensable,  instead  of  boasting  of 
his  skill  in  the  bloody  and  painfu 
service,  if  he  have  a  spark  of  humani- 
ty  remaining  he  must  mourn  over 
the     lamentable     deficiency   of   his 
medical  and  surgical  knowledge — that 
he  could  not  prescribe  means  or  fur- 
nish remedies  to  preclude  the  necessi- 
ty of  those  operations  that  can  not  fai 
to  wave  the  flag  of  melanchol}'  degra 
dation  over  the  whole  Posse  comitatus 
of  the  medical  Regulars. 

MiJical  practice  and  operative 
surgery  are  distinct  branches  of  busi- 
ness— The  professions  of  Physic 
and  Surgery  however  ihey  may  be 
Confounded  in  common  apprehension, 
are  as  distinct  as  that  of^  the  grain 
grower  and  the  miller.  The  physi- 
cians shame  commences  at  the  corner 
of  that  street  where  dire  necessity 
Compels  him  to  call  in  the  mechanical 
aid  of  the  operative  surgeon.  If  he 
unites  both  professions  in  his  own 
person,  where  his  skill  as  an  operator 
with  the  knife  is  resorted  to,  it  is  at 
the  risk  of  sacrificing  his  reputation 
as  a  skillful  physician,  on  the  altar  of 
manuel  surgery .  Why  ray  dear  air; 
could  you  not  arrest  the  progress  of 
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inflamatiou  and  ganf?reen  that  you 
had  recourse  to  the  knife ?  Could  you 
not  with  all  your  skill,  aided,  by  a 
diplomatic  parchment,  with  popular 
prejudices  in  your  favor,and  under  the 
protection  of  the  law,  heal  that  ill 
conditioned  ulcer?  Did  all ytur skill 
and  medical  knowledge  utteily  fail 
you,  (hat  you  were  conipeled  to  man- 
gle and  maim  a  fellow  being,  and 
remove  with  instruments  of  surgical 
butchery,  an  hand  or  a  foot,  an  arm 
or  a  leg,  or  plant  your  bloody  tools  in 
the  female  bosom? 

And  while  she  wreaths  in  distress 
and  anguish  beneath  the  dexterous 
hand  that  severs  her  breast  from  her 
body,  can  you  forget,  that  the  recital 
of  the  tragic  scene,  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  which  your  vain,  proud,  un- 
feeling heart  is  dreaming  of  increas- 
ing fame, is  only  the  blast  of  a  trum- 
pet that  consigns  the  craft  to  infamy  ? 
It  is  the  knell  of  all  your  glory  1 

PLAIN.  AND  UNDENIABLE 

FACTS. 

The  peculiar  and  distinguishingex- 
cellenceof  Doctor  Thomson's  svstem 
of  medical  practice  appears  to  be,  that 
be  has  adapted  his  whole  plan  to  the 
comprehention  of  the  common  reader. 
The  plain  english  scholar  is  not  in- 
sulted by  the  grrck  and  latin  terms 
and  bombastic  technicalities   of  the 
mere  bookmaker.     His  writinss  are 
plain  and  easy  to  be  understood.     Ho 
has  not  aspired  to  plunge  invo  the  dark 
abyss  of  njyslical  philosophy.     Un- 
skilled  in  the  legendary  lore  of  an- 
cient or  modern  universities,  he  ex- 
plores the  volume  of  nature  and  draws 
the  rich   treasures    of    wisdom    and 
knowledrre  from  her  simple  papo.  He 
write?,  not  for  amusement  but  tor  in- 
8tructii>n — not  for  aj)plaus3  and  admi- 
ration, but  to  be  useful  to  munkind — 
not  to  acquire  a  great  name  and  accu- 
mulate a  fortune  for  himself  or  his 
patrons,  but  lo  diffuse  the  knowledge 
and  benefits  of  his  discoveries  to  the 


remotest  habituations  of  civilised  e^- 
cietv. 

The   novelty  of   his  system — !h# 
demonstrations   of    its  superiority — 
the    unequivocal  efficacy  of  his  rem- 
edies in  the  removal  of  disease,  a ra 
circumstances   worthy   the   profound 
attention  ot  all  hjnest  people.       'J'es- 
timoniais  of    the    saccessfulness    of 
Tlioinsoniau    medicine,    strictly,    s> 
called,  have  been  so  extensively  muJ- 
tipliod  and  so  thoroughly  confinined,ai 
to  preclude  the  prsibility  of  successfu/ 
coiilrudictiDn.     Tiie  tide  of  opposition 
has  set  heavily  against  him  and  hii 
disciples  from  the  commencement  of' 
his  career  in  medical  discoveries.— 
The  regular  Faculty. were  unwiiling 
to  believe  thut  Samuel  Thomson,  a 
man  unknown  in  the  schools  of  phys- 
ic, a    peasant  from  the    wild  wood 
shade  &.  isolated  scsneryof  AmteaDv 
could   be  able  to  teach  them  the  fjrsi 
principles  of   medicine.     Sh&U  tbo 
"voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilder- 
ness," a  voice  issuing  from  vbe  lonely 
bants  of  poverty  bring  any  weVcom'e 
tidings  to  our  ears?     Can  any  good 
I  thing    spring  from  the  obscurity   of 
nazareth  was    an   ancient     inquirvf 
For    a    while,  every   thing   psssed 
sni')r,thly  on.     As  his  fame  began  lo 
spread,  jealousy  began  to  rear  its  hag- 
gard  visage.     Dungeons  and  chaiiM 
v/cre  the  portion  of  him  who  sou^t 
the  v/olfare  of  all.     The  fire  of  peree- 
cution  was  kindled  from  Hamshire  ie 
to  Georgia  and  from  the  ailantic  to  the 
fardistant  wilds  of  the  western  world. 
The    civil    authorities    were    every 
where  engaged  to  put  him  down. 

The  windiiani  pills  were  in  peace- 
ful circulation — Perkins  was  arausin* 
the  credulous  with  his  metalic  trac^ 
tors— Dyott  was  vending  his  Nos- 
tninis — ^Qiackcry  was  playing  its 
pranks  without  molestation.  The 
me:'curi.\liser3  were  carrying  on  tJie 
work  of  death  and  met  not  a  frown 
from  the  dupes  of  learned  impositions; 
but  Thomson  had  reared  the  formida- 
ble standard  of  truth,  at  which  error 
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trembled,  black  hearted  malice  push- 
ed at  him  a  deadly  sabre;  Bat 
'IMi'jjnson  with  philosophic  stability 
pursued  the  even  tenor  of  his  way.— 
l>isease  in  its  must  teriiio  formsyield- 
ed  to  his  matchlems  skill;  patrons 
have  been  multiplied,  until  thjusands 
of  families  in  these  Usiiied  States, 
possessed  of  a  co:ii;)3ient  decree  of 
hid  knowledge  i:i  thj  haaliii;;  art,  arc 
rejoicing  m  his  discoverieis,  ond  bless 
tha  day.  they  first  heard  his  name  and 
became  acquainted  with  his  masterly 
skill.  Many  generous  s ms  of  sci- 
ence award  him  the  moed  of  deserved 
praise. 

Yet  strange  to  tell,  s-ich  is  th3  in- 
corrigible obstinacy   of  many,  that 
thev   will  clos3  their  eves  and  cars 
against  the   truth,    without    candid, 
honest,  faithful  inquiry,  condemn   by 
wholesale  what  they  have  never  clear- 
I3'   understood,  and   with  them   the 
name  of  Thomson  is  a  by  word,  and 
song  of  reproach.     The  mijhly  caus3 
is  workin;^  its  way — c  iros  have  been 
multiplied  to  the  astonishment  of  its 
most  vindictive  enemies — Its  triumphs 
over  the  ancient  practice   in   these 
United  States  has  been  co'nplete  in 
the  late  distressing  visitation  by  the 
a^iatic  cholera.     The  strenuous  ef- 
forts at  contradiction  have  been  too 
scandalous,  impudent  and  incredible 
to  sustain  a  sinking  cause.     Thi)m- 
son^s  botanic  remedies  have  been  put 
to  the  test--<-thcy  have  been  tried  as 
by  fire  and  have  acquired  a  reputation 
not  to  be  shaken  by  envy  or  deposed 
by    insolence    and    falsehood.     The 
Faculty  as  usual  have  been  and  still 
are  at  war  amoncr  themselves.     C  jn- 
tradictory  theories  are  asserted  and 
maintained  by  learned  profess  )rs. — 
The  literary  tornados,  uf  conflicting 
theoriesaad  conflicting  practice  sweep 
through  our  medical  colleges  and  ex- 
tend a  desolatinsr  influence  through 
all  sections  of  our    country— with 
>oine,calome1  and  the  lancet  are  a  tree 
cf  life,  with  others  they  are  ranked* 


with  the  most  formidable  weapons  of 
death.  How  then  shall  the  ignorant 
and  unlearned  repose  confidenee  in 
their  scientific  wisdom?  "Who  shall 
decide,  when  doctors  disagree T' — 
Si  rely  the  Re;^u!ar  Faculty  are  des- 
titute of  any  regular  system.  They 
sail  without  any  regular  compass, 
helm  or  pilot.  They  drift  down  the 
dangerous  stream  of  dark  conjecture, 
or  riJi^  on  the  boisterous  billows  of 
scientific  pride  and  delusion.  Iath» 
h'vrh  places  of  medical  science,  the 
House  and  Kingdom  of  the  regular 
D  )Ctor8  is  divided,  sorely  divided, 
and  rapidly  approximating  a  state  of 
consi mated  desolation.  Thomson's 
discoveries  are  like  a  flarainff  Beckon 
on  the  mountain  sumit  that  cannot  bo 
concealed.  It  is  a  li;j;ht  calculated  for 
family  use — His  remedies  are  simple, 
and  eflicacious.  His  plan  uniform, 
with  Only  incidental  allowances  ac- 
commodated to  circumstantial  occur- 
rences, requires  no  pathological  devi- 
ces, to  allude  enquirery  and  deceive 
the  multitude.  His  remedies  are 
few  in  number,  but  most  sure  in  pro- 
ducing a  happy  resulf,  when  judi- 
ciously appiied,of  any  with  which  the 
world  is  at  present  acquainted — la- 
stead  of  such  a  multitude  of  remedies 
for  a  multitude  of  diseases  as  taught 
in  the  ancient  schools  of  physic,  he 
has  reduced  every  thin'T  to  such  a 
simple  state  in  his  descriptions  and 
prescriptions,  that  plain  honest  com- 
mon sense  need  not  miss  the  road,  but 
travel  on  with  perfect  safety — follow 
their  leader  without  danger-^and  in 
all  curable  cases,  all  cases  within 
the  reach  of  art  thsy  may  proceed  in 
the  full  confidence  of  almost  infallible 
s  iccess.  Who  then  havinz  this 
knowledge  will  turn,  aside  to  pursue 
an  lifiiis  fjtuus  called  reformation. 
It  is  Thomsons  scheme  of  practice 
that  has  astonished  the  worli  by  its 
successful ness,  any  thing  in  the  vain» 
proud,  vaunting  pretentions  of  refor- 

I  ming  plagiarism  to  the  contrary  nofc* 

I  withstanding. 
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PHYSIOLOGY. 

Mr.  Howard^  the  erudite  sapien  au- 
thor of  a  work  entitled,  "the  improved 
syBtem  of  botanical  medicine,  founded 
upon  correct  physiological  principles," 
has  certainly  made  extravagant  de- 
mands on  public  confidence.  This 
title  page  has  an  imposing  sound:  him- 
self appears  ta  be  sensible  that  **upon 
the  face  of  it  is  stamped  the  impress 
of  novelty  and  innovation.*' 

Goncerning  his  first  volume  he  saith, 
"We  have  devoted  ourselves  exclusive- 
ly to  an  illustration  of  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  life,  of  disease,  and  method  of 
cure."  This  would  seem  almost  to 
exclude  the  necessity  of  a  second  vol- 
ume. **It  will  not  be  at  all  surpris- 
ing," says  Mr.  Howard  p  3d  part  2nd. 
"If  an  attentive-  reader  should  find 
aome  partt  too  superficially, -CO  whilst 
others  may  be  too  obscuieJy,-CO  too 
loosely, -CO  or  too  unconnected ly-CO 
treated."  If  these  charges  can  be  fiir- 
ly  sustained  agaiust  a  work  of  such 
high  pretentions,  these  ponderous  vol- 
umes weighed  in  the  ballance  of  cor- 
rect reflection,  must  be  grossly  defi- 
cient. Now  sir,  we  will  not  pretend 
that  ourselves  are  very  attentive  roa- 
dears,  or  that  we  are  ever  burthened 
with  the  gift  of  great  discernment,  but, 
if  Mr.  Howard  can  so  plainly  discover 
such  glaring  and  capital  defects  in  his 
favorite  preduction,  designed  to  direct 
the  high  destinies  of  medical  science 
to  the  consumation  of  its  glory,  he  can- 
not have  any  good  reason  to  be  sur- 
prised, that  with  the  dulness  of  coni- 
o&on  understanding,  we  should  admit, 
as  highly  probable,  that  his  censure  and 
voluntary  penance  are  correct,  lie 
fully  admits  that  it  is  a  superficial«CO 

obscure-CO  loose-CO  unconnected^:0 
composition  in  some  parts,  of  course  he 
ne^d  not  beoulch  surprised  that  others, 
less'partial, should  discover  similar  de- 
ficiencies in  many  other  places,  espe- 
cially if  they  should  by  chance  be  at- 
tentive readers.  These  must  be  the 
only  competent  judges — let  their  de- 
cision then  be  final.  He  has  anticipat- 
ed the  award  of  this  class  of  readers. 
If  his  book  at  any  time,  or  in  any 
place  acquires  a  different  character,  it 
must  be  derived  from  another  source, 
trom  the  inattentive  incompetent  decis- 


ion of  inattentive  and  superficial  observ- 
ers.    "We  say"   says  Mr.  Howard, 
**It  will  not  be  surprising,"   that  is  to 
find  '^some parts"  in  which  his  subjects 
are    **too  superficially, -CO  obscure- 
ly ,-CO  loosely,-CO  and  unconnected- 
ly-CO  treated."    "Because  it  is  not 
only  the  first   work  attempted  of  the 
kind,  but  many  parts-CO  of  it   were 
hastily  written,  and   committed    to  the 
press  without  the  opportunity  of  matur- 
ing it  by  reflection,  which  is  so  essen- 
tially   necessary ^   in  a  work,  embrac- 
ing so  many  neus  views ,  and  so  wide  a 
range."      These  coiK^essioos,  coming 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Howard,  excite  the 
enquirery,  why  all  this  hurry,  turmoif 
and  confusion?     Why  so  hastily   writ- 
ten?     Why  committed  to  the   press 
without  maturing   it  by  reflection?    If 
these  things  be  essentially  necessaryJ!^ 
in  a  work  embracing  so  many  new  views 
and  60  wide  a  range,  we  are  irresista- 
bly  drawn  to  the  unavoidable  conclu- 
sion, that  not  only  some,  but  many 
parts  must  inevitably  be"  superficially  y 
abscurely,  loosely^   and   uncounecled/y, 
trenitd"    Nevertheless,  he  is  like  pad- 
dy addressing  a  letter  to  his  friend,  so 
badly  composed,  spelt  aud  written, that 
he   could   scarcely   decipher  his   own 
manuscript,  consoled  himself  with  the 
reflection  that  his  correspondent   was 
the  better  scholar  of  the  two,  and  oS 
course  would  be  able  to  read  and  under- 
stand his  "superficial  obscure,  loose 
and  unconnected"  epistJe.      We  find 
Mr.  Howard  in  a  similar  dilema,  sageir 
observing.    "We  trust  that  the  careful 
reader  will  readily  «udera<and  the  im- 
portant principles  that  we  have   laid 
down,  upon  which  the  healing  art  is 
based,  and  on  which  medicines   must 
act  in  the  restoration  ofhealth-"    After 
all,  even  the  "careful  reader,"  if  he 
should  read  the  work  in  the  manner  it 
was  written  and  committed  to  the  press, 
"hastily,  without  the  opportunity   of 
maturing  it  by  reflection,"  may   find 
some  difficulty  among  these  iuperficial, 
obscure,  loose  and  unconnected"  mate- 
rials, to  bring  order  out  of  confusion, 
light  out  of  chaotic  darkness,  to  find 
firmness  and  solidity  in  what  is  con- 
fessedly "loose  and  superficial."     Is 
this  the  base  of  the  healing  art?    Does 
the  improved  system  of  botanic  medi- 
.cine  and  correct  physiology  rest 
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such  a  «*8uperficial,  obecure,  lowe  and 
unconnected"  a  Ibundationi  If  such 
be  the  foundation  what  must  the  bu- 
peritructure  be] 

Mt,  Howard  presents  himself  to  his 
road  era,  in  the  imposing  character  of  a 
reformer,  but  provided  with  the  pano- 
ply of  many  apologies  for  subsequent 
defence,  or  the  better  to  secure  a  safe 
retreat  in  case  of  emergency  and  dan- 
ger. 

WHO  IS  THE  AUTHOR1 

We  find  as  many  difficulties  in  deci- 
ding with  any  deg^e  of  certainty  who 
is  the  peal  author  of  the  improved  sys- 
tem of  botanic  medicine,  as  to  decide 
who  wrote  the  famous  work  called  Ju- 
nius' Letters.  When  we  cast  our  eyes 
at  the  title  page  and  enquire  whose  ira- 
age  and  superscription  is  this?    We 
discern,  towards  the  bottom  where  au- 
thors usually  place  their  signatures,  the 
name  of  Horton  Howard  conspicuously 
displayed.    On  the  third  page  of  the 
second  volume,  at  the  commencement 
of  his  preface,  we  are  presented  with  a 
series  of  excuses  and  apologies  for  the 
superficial,  obscure,  loose  and  uncon- 
nected manner  in  which  the  work  has 
been  executed.    We  are  informed  that 
it  was  written  hastily,  without  time  to 
mature  it  by  reflection,  that  in   this 
hasty,  premature  manner,  it  was  com- 
m  i ttcd  to  the  p ress.    At  the  com mence- 
ment  of  his  first  volume  he  endeavors 
to  prepossess  his  readera  witii  a  good 
opinion  of  his  qualifications  to  become 
an  author  of  a  new  and  improved  sys- 
tem of  medical  practice.     He  asserts 
that  in  early  life  ho  "devored  a  portion 
of  his  time  to  the  study  of  medicine," 
among  other  motives,  that  he  might 
^'acquire   the   knowledge  of  a  useful 
and  honorable  avocation  for  life.  Stim- 
ulated" says  he  *<by  these  earnest  hopes 
and  sentiments,  I  prosecuted  my  book 
studies,  aided  by  the  best  physicians  of 
my  acquaintance,  until  I  had  acquired 
a  compHeni  knowledge  of  the  vracUce 
of  meciHne"/  In  fiict  he  would  have  us 
to  believe  that  the  labors  of  his  life  had 
been  eminently  directed  to  this  partic- 
ular work:  yet  after  all  it  is  hurried  into 
the  world  ^'hastily,  without  opportuni- 
ty to  matura  it  by  reflection."    With 
all  the  labor  and  expense  bestowed,  it  is 
coitfessedly  *< superficial,  obscurd,  loose 


and  unconnected,"  as  the  attentfe 
reader  may  discover,  and  Mr.  Howtfd 
will  not  be  surprised. 

If  Mr.  Howard  were  the  real  author 
of  this  work,   we  could   more  replily 
admit  of  some  apology.     When  vB  re- 
flect that  he  had  devoted  his  whc6  life 
to  medical  research,  that  he  w^s  not 
satisfied  that  "the  knowledge  ofootanic 
medicine  should  remain  in  so  ;m perfect 
a  state"  that  he  has  been  *'at  all  the 
trouble  and  expense  of  colecting  th9 
materials  and   preparing  tie  work  for 
publication;  in  other  words**bringing  it 
into  existence" — that  it  is  upon  those 
considerations  he  claims  the  autkorship 
as  his  own,  it  would  seem  as  though  he 
must  be  the  legitimate  father  of  the 
work.    But  with  the  early  acquisition 
of  a  competency  of  medical  knowledge, 
or  "competent  knowledge  of  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine,"    his  extensive  "ac- 
quaintance  with  the  members  of  the 
medical  faculty,"  and  "familiar  inter- 
course with  the  profession" — ^the  time, 
labour,  expense,  reading,  writing,  tra- 
velling  among  the   Indians having 

early  conceived  the  design  of  efiecting 
a  medical  reformation,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, that  it  appears  a  little  extraor- 
dinary, that  he  should  be  thrown  into 
such  a  bustle   at  last.      We  think  it 
surprising  to  hear  him  say,  "that  it 
was  hastily  written  and  committed  to 
the   press   without  the  opportunity  of 
maturing  it  by  reflection."    Why  all 
this  mighty  haste  Mr.  Howardi     Why 
sir,  wc  think  we  can  understand  your 
reflections  and  the  meditations  of  your 
retirements.      Your  train  of  thoughts 
must  have  been  something  like  this:  "I 
have  been  a    general  agent    for  Dr. 
Thomson,  I  found  the  business  some- 
what lucrative — he  has  become  dissat* 
isfied  with  my  conduct  and  deposed  me 
from  my  agency — I  determine  I  will 
have  redress  of   these  grievances— I 
understand   these    pecuniary   matters 
better  than  I  did  before — ^I  have  learned 
by  experience — I  have  heretofore  ex- 
tolled Thomson  so  highly  that  it  will 
be  difficult  to  tread  back  the  bold  and 
resolute  steps  I  have  taken  in  his  de* 
fence— I  will  set  up  a  lamentation  over 
his  deficiencies — ^I  will  raise  the  cry  of 
reformation — with  artful  management 
I  can  gain  on  the  credulity  of  the  mnl- 
tttade  and  **reap  a  golden  harvetU^^ 
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Vhatever  can  be  done  to  advantag;e 
lust  be  done  rapidly.  The  Thonisonian 
cuse  is  progressing — his  agents  are 
a<ive  and  enterprising,  his  system  is 
siLple  and  intelligible,  and  iiis  practice 
sucvessful  beyond  all  precedent.  What 
evercan  be  done,  must  be  done  prompt- 
ly. r*it  be  done  superficially,  obscurely 
loosel)  and  unconnectedly — if  it  ba 
hurried  to  the  presd"  ''without  the 
opportunity  for  reflection."  It  will 
answer  ou:  purpose  if  we  can  bring  the 
work  into  existence  and  push  it  into 
circulation  in  due  season.  Delays  and 
misfortunes  go  together.  Whatever 
can  be  done  lo  advantage  in  this  busi- 
ness mast  be  done  so  "hastily"  we  have 
no  posaibJe  "opportunity  of  mature 
reflection."  If  we, can  effect  a  lucra- 
tive sale  of  our  publication;  we  can 
reflect  Et  our  leisure." 

"I  also  deem  it,"  says  Mr.  Howard, 
"an  act  of  justicu  to  the  public  and  to 
myself,  as  well  as  to  Dr.  William 
Hance,  to  state  that  he  has  assisted  me 
in  the  collection  of  materials  and  in 
their  selection  and  arrangement  for  this 
work.  His  zeal  in  the  improvment  of 
medical  botany;  hib  deep  research  and 
laborious  investigation;  his  new,  pecu- 
liar, and  as  I  conceive,  correct  views  of 
the  principles  of  medical  science,  the 
very  foundation  upon  which  the  healing 
art  is  based,  have  been  of  great  service, 
nay,  of  indispensable  utility  to  me  in 
the  preparation  of  the  following  pages." 
"I  would  feel  myself,"  continues  Mr. 
Howard,  "guilty  of  injustice  to  his 
character  and  to  that  confidence  which 
the  public  has  justly  placed  in  his  tal- 
ents, did  I  omit  acknowledging,  in  this 
manner,  that  he  is  more  justly  entitled 
to  the  authorship  of  this  work  than 
myself;  and  I  intended  that  his  name 
should  have  gone  to  the  world  as  its 
author;  but  to  this  his  modesty  has 
induced  him  to  refuse  his  consent." — 
This  excess  of  modesty  is  not  a  spirit 
of  annoyance  to  Mr.  Howard.  Not- 
withstanding such  a  prodigy  of  intel- 
lect and  talent,  natural  and  acquired, 
common  and  extraordinary,  and  the  af- 
Anities,  combinations,  associations  and 
concentratiouR  of  genius  and  wisdom 
on  the  then  pending  emergency,  How- 
ard will  not  be  "surprised  if  an  atten- 
tive reader  should  find  some  parts  too 
superficially,  whilst  others  may  be  too 


obscurely,  too  loosely  or  too  uncoDaect- 
edly  treated." 

What  does  Mr.  Howard  intend  to 
i nsinuate  by  saying,  "It  is  the  first  work 
attempted   of  the  kind?"     He  cannot 
mean  that  no  work  had  ever  been  writ- 
ten before  on  the  general  principles  of 
life,  of  disease,  and  method  of  care. — 
He  cannot  mean  that.it  is  the  first  work 
of  the  kind  ever  attempted  by  himself, 
for  "Dr.  Hance  is  more  justly  entitled 
to  the  authorship  than  himself.'*     Suf- 
fer us  now  most  candidly  to  enquire 
who  is  the  real  author  of  the  work, 
taken  as  a  whole?     Or  if  we  take  it  in 
detached   parcels,  sofier  us  to  enquire 
who  is  the  real  author  of  the  first  vol- 
ume,  which    treats    of    "phyaiologj, 
anatomy"  &c..  that  has   gone  forth  to 
ibe  world  in  iVIr.  Howard's  name,  and 
for  which  he  appears  so  solicitous  for 
applausel      But  more  especially  anx- 
ious to  reap  a  "golden  harvesti"     We 
should   be  specially  pleased  to  learn 
from  his  own  concessions,  the   precise^ 
sum,  viz:    how  many  hundred  dollars 
Mr.  Howard  paid  to  Dr.  S.  R.  for  wri- 
ting his  ''^concise  vieio"  &c.    Anatomy 
and     philosophy    being  subjects  \vil\i 
wiiich  it   is   presumed  our  reformer  is 
but  ^^superjicial'y,  obscurely ^  loo$ely  and 
unconucctedly^'  acquainted,  if  his  '*coa- 
cisR  VIEW,"  liid  been  written  by  him- 
self, we  should  not   have  been  "at  all 
surprised,"  if  his  ^^concise   view"  had 
contained  but  a  h Light  gla^ice^  and  the 
reader,  bsing  less  acquainted  with  the 
subject  than   himself,  would  have  had 
only  n^giimpse  ai  a  glance,  a  mere  shid- 
dow  of  a  shade. 

Mr.  Howard  must  have  been  sensible 
that  it  was  an  urgent  case — whatever 
was  to  be  done  had  to  be  done  quickly. 
Every  h^ad  and  every  pea  that  could 
subserve  any  valuable  purpose,  must  be 
put  in  requisition.  Thomsonianism  is 
fairly  under  way— it  requires  haste  U> 
urrest  its  progress.  Stern  chisc  is  al- 
ways dii!icult:  notwithstanding  so  Diany 
accoucheurs  have  been  employed  to 
midwife  this  work  into  existence,  con- 
sidering all  the  circumstances,  "It  will 
not  be  atallsnrprising^says  Mr.  How- 
ard, "if  an  attentive  reader  should  find 
some  parts  too  superficially,  whilst 
others  may  be  too  obscurely,  too  loosely 
or  too  unconnectedly  treated. ' '  Of  the 
second   rolume-  he    says,  "wo  kai* 
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^rawnour  descriptions,  and  all  other 
important  information  Irom  every  ac- 
cesBible  source,  and  hope  we  shall  be 
pardoned  throughout,  ibr  crediting  but 
few  quotations,  or  authorities  which  we 
thiHight  proper  to  nee.  The  works 
principally  consulted  are,  1hok«on, 

RAFlNEiQUE,  UOOER,  ThATCHER,  LiG- 

BLOW,  Babton  and  Smith."  I  hua  wo 
see  the  work  was  mostly  prepared  to 
hie  hand^terribie  indeed  muFt  have 
been  the  hurry,  with  all  these  advan- 
tageethfrt  "many  parts  of  it  were  has- 
tily written,  and  committed  U*  the 
press  without  the  opporiuniiy  i»f  matu- 
ring it  by  reflection,  which  is  so  essen- 
tially necessary  in  a  work  embracing 
80  many  new  ri^w."  With  Mr.  How- 
ard's golden  visions,  tilings  *;cssential- 
ly  necessary  must  be  dispensed  with— 
The  work  must  go  on  rapidly— iho 
business  required  haste — Mr.  Howard 
understands  to  a  punctilio,  "there  is  a 
tide  in  human  aflfairw,  which  taken  at 
the  flood  leads  on  to  fortune." 

Now  kind  reader,  who  is  the  real 
author  of  this  worki  Whose  wife  shall 
■he  be  in  the  refer mationi 

H.  D.  LITTLE,  ESQ. 
How    many    have    clubtd    lh©ir 
keads  and  hearts  and   pens  with  a 
view  to  the -high  reputation  (S  medi- 
cal reformers  with  on  eye  single  to 
Che  '^golden harvest'^  wo  will  not  now 
attempt  to  determine;  hut  a  coalition 
is  formed  and  Harvey  D.  Little,  Esq. 
Attorney  at  Law,  and  son  in  law  to 
Mk.  Howard,  Editor  of  the  Eclectic 
and   medical  Botanist  printed  at  Co- 
bimbUB  Ohio,  has  not  forgotten  the 
'•first  commandment  with  promises." 
In  his  first  number,  having  first  paid 
a  kind  of  derogatory  compliment  to 
Dr.  TnoMsox,     he  very  pompously 
observe*,     "The     next    great    re- 
roRXER,   who  has  succeeded  him," 
[Thomson,]   is  Hmiton  Howard   of 
this  Town:  with  a  naturally  vigorous 
mind,  well  stored  with  general  infor- 
mation*; and  a  judgment  matured  by 
a  long  course  of  extensive   reading 
and  attentive  observation,  he  has  en- 
gaged in  the  noble  work  of  revolution- 
wing  medicine,  of  stripping  it  of  all 


mysiery,  and  of  presenting  it  to  the 
world  ill  its  native  purity.     How  *  far 
ho  has   succwidea,  remains  for  the 
voice  of  niankii>d  to  determine.     But 
it  is  due  to  bim  to  say,  that  he  has  de- 
voted a  number   tf  years  of  almost 
constant  study  to  the  sul  jeci  of  medi- 
cal botany  j   extending  his  research- 
es into  this  interesting  science,  with- 
out retrard  to  didiculties,  laborious  ex- 
ertions, or  pecuniary  expense.     And 
the  resulj  has  been,  the  completion 
and  publication  of  an  invaluable  work 
upon  the  phvsiology  of  imui;  the  pa- 
thologv  of  diseases— and  the  applica- 
tion of  simple,  safe,  and  cfficacioue 
remedies,  to  preserve  and  restore  him 
to   health.      Both    his    Theory  and 
Practice  are  founded  upon  a  new  com- 
binatiun  of  principles,  in  strict  accor- 
dance with  correct  physiology,  and 
in  harmony  with  the  principle  opera- 
tions of  nature,  as  displayed  in   the 
human  system.     His  works  are  com- 
prised in  three  octavo   volumes,  and 
illustrated    wiih  plates."     We   shall 
not    take    time    to  express   our   ad- 
miration at  Mr.  Littie^s  extreme  mod- 
esty in  the  panegyric  and   fulsome 
adulationpaid  to  Mi.  Howard.     He  is 
undoubtedly  by  natural  right,  or  heir- 
ship ,  entitled  to  a  dividend  of  the  peri-' 
ding  ^'golden  harvest."    Is   it   possi- 
ble, that  after  all,  "It  will  noi  be  at  all 
surprising,    if    an    attentive   reader 
should  find  some  parts  too  superficial- 
ly, whilst  others  iqay  be  too  obscure- 
ly, too  loosely,  or  too  unconnectedly 

treated  ?" 

Is  this  the  work  of  which  the  writer 
says,  whoever  Ire  may  chance  to  be, 
**Many  parts  of  it  were  hastily  writ- 
ten and  committed  to  the  press  with- 
out the  opportunity  of  maturmg  it  by 
reflection  V*  In  a  work  embracing  so 
many  new  incir*,  and  so  wide  a 
range,"  tumbled  together  under  such 
unpropitious  and  disadvantageous  cir- 
cumstances, is  there  no  danger  of  the 
reader  being  mislead?  Is  there  no 
danger  that  his  prescriptions  may  not 
always  be  as  safe  and  cflScacious  as 
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Mr.. Little  would  induce  us  to  believe? 
Js  there  ho  danger  that  the  New  com- 
bination of  principles"   upon  which 
his  Theory  and  Practice  are  founded, 
may  constitute  some   of    the   many 
parts,  "hastily  written  and  committed 
to  the  press  without  the  opportunity 
of  muturing  by  reflection?"     Is  this 
a  sufficient  guaranty  fur  our  personal 
safety  in  reposing  implicit  faith  in  ail 
his  prescriptions?     In   these  extrava- 
gant encomiums   Mr.  LiUle  has  be- 
stowed upon  his  father-in-law,  to  give 
currency  to    his   works,     if  he    has 
^^opportunity  for  re/lection,'*'*  but   we 
know  he  is  very  busy,   must  he  not 
''feel  himself  guilty  of  injustice  to  the 
character  of  Dr    Hance,  and  to  that 
confidence  which  the  public  has  just- 
ly placed  in  iiis  talents,"  by  ommit- 
ting  to  acknowledge,  as  Mr." Howard 
has  done,  that  He  is  more  justly  enti- 
tled to  the  AUTHORSHIP  of  this  work 
than  HIMSELF.     As  the  Editor  of  the 
Eclectic  has  said,  "I  deem  it  an  act  of 
justice  to  state  that  he,"  viz :  Mr.  How- 
ard, "has  no  direction  or  control  over 
the  matter  prepared  for  this  publica- 
tion;" he  alone  is  responsible  for  the 
folly  of  his  adulation  and  panegyric 
conferred  on  Mr.  Howard :     He  alone 
is  guilty  of  the  injustice  done  to  Dr. 
Hance,  and  to  the  public,  in  withhold- 
ing from  him  the   meed  of  deserved 
praise.     If  there  be  any  virtue  re- 
mainingt  if  there  be  any  encomiums 
due,  "think  on  these  thincrs." 


LOBELIA  INFLATA. 

This  plant  has  been  mentioned  by 
Lineup,  and  a  name  and  a  place  has 
been  assigned  to  it  in  the  classifications 
of  more  modem  botanical  writers.  Its 
genus  and  order  may  have  been  cor- 
rectly understood,  but  its  medicinal 
efficacy  has  never  been  divulged  nor 
even  mentioned  by  any  author  until 
its  vvrtueawere  ascertained  by  Samuel 
Thomson.  Here  we  defy  the  world. 
We  court  investigation,  and  appeal  to 
facts.  For  a  season  the  Priests,  Law- 
yers and  Doctors,  a  literary  host,  in  his 
native  state,  formed  a  deadly  coalition 


intent  on  his  destruction:  L»oheiia  wm 
denounced,  defamed,  derided  and  cor^ 
demned  by  the  Regular  physiciana  ar  1 
their  patrons  and  associates^  as  a  mo: 
fatal  poison,  and  Thomson    as  a  n^ur- 
derer.     History  may  lie,  but  in  Lrs  cif-.^ 
the  facts  are  loonumerone,  too  recer* 
and  too  well  substantiated  to    admit  c: 
successful  contradiction.       Lobelia  has 
travelled  extensively — thousands  bar? 
entertained  the  stranger — and  have  ro 
fears   of  any   indecorous  or    improper 
conduct — having  given  it   a  welcosa 
reception,  they  are  now  rejoicing  tli*: 
they  have   been   introduced  to  an  ac- 
quaintance so  worthy  of  their  esteem. 
Professors  in  our  medical   universities 
have  began  to  sound  its  reputation— the 
multitude  have  heard  its  fam<».     The 
disappointment,  chagrin  and  mortifict- 
tion  of  literary  pride  is  notoriously  pro- 
claimed.    Opposition  has  changed  her 
note.    His  enemies  contend  that  lobe- 
lia is  a  remedy  known  to  theancientj. 
used  by  the  indians,  and  adminiatered 
in  early  times  by  the  regulars.     These 
artifices  are  but  a  refuge  of  liee,  where 
the  champions  of  envy  and  detractfoo 
wish  now  to   entrench  themselves.— 
Facts  are  too  numerous  and  recent  for 
such  falsehood  and  deception  to  main- 
tain their  ground.  .   Thomson  has  been 
the  first  to  discover  and  to  announce  t? 
the  word  the  genuine  character  or  med- 
ical qualities,  or  powers  of  Lobelia  In- 
Jlata.    The  record  is  before  us — more 
than  sufficient  one  would  think  to  bear 
home    irresistable  conviction  of   the 
truth  of  our  assertion  to  every  candid 
honest  mind.   Here  then  is  the  dilemma 
— and   this  the  reflection  of  confused 
malevolence.    "If  I  alHrm  that  loMia 
is   a  dangerous  poison  and    has  been 
known  to  kill,  I  cannot  prove  my  asser- 
tion— I  cannot  make  the  people  believe 

it — they  have  tried  it  and  proved  it 

they  know  it  is  powerful  to  remove 
disease,  but  has  no  influence  to  induce 
any  disorder  whatever.  Thomson  and 
others  have  been  tried  for  their  lives 
lor  using  it,  but  no  competent  testimony 
could  be  raised  to  bring  about  their 
condemnation— even  regular  gentlemen 
of  the  medical  cloth,  have  solemnly 
sworn  that  lobelia  was  a  dangeroos 
poison,  but  there  has  always  been  a 
number  of  equally  credible  witneases 
who  have  upset  their  testimony  and  in- 
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volTed  them  in  a  labyrinth  of  contra- 
dictions aitd  lies.  If  we  confess  its 
salutary  influence  and  acknowledge  the 
eafetyand  efficacy  thereof,  that  it  is 
liarmless  in  its  operation,  and  powerful 
to  remove  disease  and  repair  tlic  decay 
of  declining^  nature,  we  are  involved  iu 
an  unpleasant  inconsistency.  T^a  in 
quiry  will  be:  If  Lobelia  be  such  a  safe, 
yet  powerful  remedy  for  disease,  why 
have  the  faculty  condemned  it?  Itmubt 
be  either  through  ignorance  of  its  real 
merits, 'or  from  downrightwickedness 
of  heart.  It  will  be  asked  why  did  you 
oppose  its  use  so  strenuously  before 
TThomson  and  his  adherents  bore  down 
your  opposition  by  irresistable  testimo- 
uyl  There  is  a  very  glaring  inconsis- 
tency some  wh^k«.  If  its  virtues  have 
been  known  so  long  to  the  faculty,  why 
have  they  opposed  it  at  alii  Why  have 
they  so  violently  condemned  it,  instead' 
of  honestly  recommending  it  to  their 
patienteV 

T^e  truth  is,  it  was  not  known  as  a 
medicine  of  such  peculiar  excellency, 
until  Dr.  Thomson  made  the  discovery 
and  promulgated  the  facts  to  the  world. 
The  Doctor  states  "Ingiving  a  descrip- 
tion of  this  valuable  herb,  I  bhall  be 
more    particular,   because  it  is  the 

MOST  IMPORTANT  ARTICLE  MADE  USE  OF 

IN  MY  PRACTICE,  without  which  it 
Would  be  incomplete,  and  the  medical 
virtues  of  which  and  the  administering 
it  in  curing  disease,  /  claim  as  my  own 
dUcovery,^^  *'The  first  knowledge  I 
ever  had  of  it  was  obtained  by  accident 
more  than  forty  years  ago,  and  I  never 
had  any  information  whatever  concern- 
ing it,  except  what  I  have  gained  by 
my  own  experience." 

It  was  from  Dr.  Thomson's  instruc- 
tions, and  not  from  Professor  Rafi- 
MESQVE,  hor  yet  from  (he  Indians  that 
Mr.  Howard  learned  that  the  lobelia 
is  the   most?  valuable  and-  efficient 
emetic  known" — that  "lis  equal  has 
not  yet  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
world" — It  would  be  unreasonable  to 
doubt  for  a  moment  that  this  fact,  so 
unhesitatingly  asserted, constitutes  an 
important  item  in  that  "vast  acces- 
sion of  useful  knowledge"  obtained 
from  him,  of  which  he  proudly  boasts, 
and  on  account  of  which  he  "«Vfr<?- 
ty  congratulates  It  h  friends  /"    This 


is  the  RcFORMisR  who  ventures  to  tell 
the  world,  that  he  has  "Left  Dr. 
Thomson's  rights  and  privileges  un- 
touched."          

APPEARANCES. 

It  apiJears,  that  Mr.  Howard,  is  ex- 
tremely   industrious. — His    exertions 
abroad  arc   indefatigable — Thomsoni- 
ans  appear  in  general  to  stand  fast  to 
the  genuine  standard.     Howard's  sil- 
very tongue,  insinuating  manners,  and 
untiring  zeal  on  his  onward  way  abroad, 
and  the  determined  perseveronce  of hia 
son-in  law,  Mr.  Little  at  home,  in  ed- 
iting &  circulating  the  Eclectic  to  found 
the  fame  of  the  old  man,  to  blow  atrum* 
pet  before   him,   and  behind  him,  and 
all  around  him,  is  quite  a /amt/y  con- 
cert.     With  what  grace  the  high  en- 
comiums of  a  son-in-law  proceed,  whose 
pecuniary  prospects  in  this  matter  are 
chained  to  the  car  of  his  Father's  pop- 
ularity? How  far  Dr.  Hance  may  share 
in  the  spoils  of  conquered   foes,  or  in 
the  •^golden  harvest"  before  them,  who 
can  determine]    Hance,   the  principle 
workmen  in  this  great  work,  this  Rare 
avis  ill  terrisy   this  rare   bird  in    the 
earth,  is  kept  rather  in  the  back  ground. 
He  is  "more  entitled  to  the  reputation 
of  beit'g  the  real  author  of  the  Improv- 
ed System"  than  its  reputed  Father.—- 
It  IS  to  be  hoped  he  will  not  be  over- 
looked in  the  making  out  of  the  dividends 
m  the  winding  up  of  the  campaign. 
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Saturoiy,  Feb.  23,  i833. 


A  respectabli)  corrrespondei^;  in  a 
letter  dated  Baltimore,  Feb.  1/th  in* 
stant,  observes — "It  affords  de  pecu- 
liar pleasure  to  have  it  in  my  ^ower  to 
inform  you,  that  our  va^^^f^  friend,  Dr. 
Samuel  Tht»m«wn»  is  now  in  *lii»^ity, 
and  probably  will  not  leave  us  until 
Monday  morning.  I  am  happy  to  dis- 
cover that  be  is  much  better  pleased 
than  he  formerly  appeared  to  be,  after 
crossing  the  moui.tains — God  grant 
that  it  should  ever  continue  to  be  the 
case."  

TO  OUR  CORRESPONDENTS. 
Several  communications  have  been 
received  which  will  be  attended  to  as 
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wemay  haveopportuniiy.  Original  es- 
says, and  all  interesting  intelligence, 
comporting  with  our  general   design 
will  alwavs  be    thankfully  received. 
We  wish  to  make  our  pages  jn-erest- 
inglo  our  readers.     PHiLosiEDicus' 
communication  has  received  our  irre- 
vokable  veto.     However  exceptiona- 
ble we  may   esteem  the  conduct  of 
Mr.  Howard  towards   Dr.  Thonison 
and^n  the  management  of  his  busi- 
ness, we  ^ave  no  disposition  to  enter 
the  parlour,  the  dining  room,  or  kitch- 
en and  intrude  on  the  hallowed  scenes 
of  domestic   retirement  to   hunt   for 
items  of  complaint,  or  seek  occasion 
to  ^ort  with  human  feelings,   espe- 
cially on  points  that  have  no  imme- 
diate connection    with    the     subject 
matter  of  the  controversy. 

Dracus  appears  to  be  a  bloody  fel- 
low.    He  would  give  us  medical  law 
without  mercy.     We  know  ihe  so\irce 
from  which  he  borrowed  the  folloft- 
ing  expressions:     "The  favoured  bo- 
tanical, with  no  knowledge  leyond 
the  art  of  sleaming,  may  vomit  with 
his  lobelia,  parboil  with  his  steam, 
and    finally  pepper    his   patients  to 
death,  with  perfect  impunity,  unless 
indeed  the   murder   can  be   brought 
home  upon  him,  in  a  criminal  prose- 
cution.*'     We  must   labor   under   a 
\nio8t  intolerable  dearth  of  matter  to 
^^duce  us  to  polute  our  pages   with 
f^  turbulent  slang.     It  is  question- 
al whether  a  stalk  of  lobeha  can  be 
•    ofte^  found  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
civiliiation--  we  will  not  object  how- 
ever t»,pracus   making  use  of  it  for 
the  same    purpose  that  Indians  are 
faid  to  bavA  enployed  it.     It  might 
**cl«ai  hi»bis  bead  r 

A  correspondent  at  Murfreesborough 
under  date  of  Jan*  7,  1833,  observes. 

•*You  can  make  mention  in  the  Re- 
corder that  I  have  received  several 
nos.  of  Howard's  Eclectic,  edited  by  Mr. 
Little.  After  a  careful  perusal  of  them 
I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  object 
is  to  enlist  the  feelings  of  the  people  in 
favor  of  Howard,  that  he  may  make 
aonej  at  Thomson's  expense.    How- 


ard's Tincture  of  Myrrh  and  his  chole- 
ra drops,  if  we  may  so  call  them,    ar« 
fully  sufficieot  of  themselves  to    satisfy 
any  body,  that  has  any  tolerable  infor- 
mation on  the  subject.     In   relation  t-» 
thepoir.talluded  to,  it  all   carries   tlie 
same  appearance  in  the  reading*.      Mr. 
Little  continues  to  send  his    paper— I 
have  not   consented   to  read    but  very 
little  of  the  two  last.     I  am  now  actic^ 
OS  an  agent  for  Doctor  Thomson's  gen- 
eral agents,  and  I  do  not  wish    to    have 
any  thing  farther  to  do  with  Mr.  How- 
ard or  Mr.   Little— I   can   not  discov- 
er that  there  is  any  thing  really  good 
intended  by  them." 


PUBLIC  NOTICE 
Is  hereby  given,  that  the  Partnerchi? 
heretofore  existing  between  RufU 
Ferris,  Thomas  Johnson,  Hirax 
Platt  anil  Jarvis  Pikb,  under  the  ti- 
tle of  the  firm  of  Pikk,  Plj^tt  &  Co, 
General  Agents  of  Dr.  Samuel  Thorn 
son  is  this  day  dissolved.  Ma.  Platt 
having  by  mutual  consent  of  all  thi 
parties  concerned,  withdrawn  from  the 

firm. 

The  business  will  be  in  future   con- 
ducted 

by  RuFue  Ferris,  i  General  AgenU 
Thomas  Johnson, >  of  Dr.  Sa^muw. 
and  Jarvis  Pike.)  Thomsos. 

This  tirm  will  be  known  and  distin- 
guished by  the  name,  term,  ti  Uor  ap- 
pelationof  Jorvis  Pike  &,  Co.  at  Co- 
lumbus Ohio,  The  withdrawal  of  Mr. 
Platt  from  the  agency  will  have  n- 
tendency  to  interrupt  the  businejs  i^t 
any  way  to  impede  the  operations  ui 
the  agency.  The  present  arrar-jie- 
ment  has  been  made  by  the  icuui' 
consent  of  nil  parties  in  the  agency, 
and  in  the  presence  and  by  con-er.t 
of  Dr.  Thomson  himself.  AH  dc:-\^ 
contracted,  oc  that  may  now  be  tliie 
from  the  former  firm  of  Pike,  Pla 
&  Co.  will  be  promptly  discliar^'  • 
by  the  firm  of  Jarvis  Pike,  do  0 
All  the  debts  due  to  Pike,  Plait  &.  C:. 
are  transferred  to  the  present  agent* 
viz.  Jarvis  Pike,  &  Co.  All  such 
dues  will  be  thankfully  received  by 
them.  All  communications  relating 
toor  connected  with  the  business  <:f 
the  company  will  be  addressed  to  J  as- 
VIS  Pike,  &  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
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"  Let  mystery  be  stripped  of  all  pretence,"  "^ 

"  And  practice  be  combined  with  common  sense." 
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A  RBOULA.B  PHYSICIAN. 

The  strife  among^  the  Faculty,  time 
immemuriaJ,  has  been,  not  who  slioQld  be 
the  most  worthy  and  deserving,  but  who 
should  be  greatest  among  tl^em.  Tliey 
have  ever  h  id  an  eye  to  popular  favor,  to 

secure  to  themselves  not  only  the  honors, 
but  the  pecuniary  emoluments  and  ad- 
vantages arising  fn»m  being  the  repu- 
ted Lords  of  the  ascendant.  Sectarian 
philosophy  hangs  in  gloomy  shadows 
round  our  medical  colleges.  Those 
whom  chance  or  stratagem  have  eleva- 
ted to  stations  of  distinguished  emi- 
nence seom  to  unite  only  in  one  article 
of  their  creed,  viz: 

"To  have  money,  is  a  necessary  task; 

**From  whence  'tis  got,  the  world 
will  never  ask." 
"Whpre  there  is  no  immediate  collision 
of  interest,  that  is,  when  they  are  so 
circumstanced  that  they  do  not  stand  in 
each  others'  way,  they  pay  some  regard 
to  thtf  golden  rule,  but  in  a  maooer  for- 
eign from  the  hallowed  design  of  the  di- 
vine Author  of  the  precept.  Their 
practical  oomment  is  this, 

'•Tickle  me!  Mr.  ]VLD.,do! 

"And  in  return  Til  tickle  you." 
These  supercilious  movements,  and  of- 
ten simultaneous  efforts,  do  not  solve 
the  question  or  adjust  our  difficulties 
arising  from  the  enquiry,  who  is  the 
Reoulah  Doctor?  Time  has  been 
when  a  man  having  been  engaged  three 
years  in  a  reputable  practice,  or  produ- 
cing satisfactory  evidence  of  having  at- 
tended one  course  of  lectures  at  some 
reputable  institution,  had  a  l«gal  claim 
to  the  distinguishing  appellation  of 
Regular  Doctor! 

The  qualifications  that  would  not  en- 
able the  individual  to  enter  within  the 
walls  of  some  universities,  or  to  be  con- 
sidered as  regularly  initiated  into  a 
course  of  medicul  studies,  in  other  pla- 
ces have  been  accounted  sufficient  to 
entitle  the  person  to  diplomatic  honors, 
the  consummation  of  all  his  hopes  and 
wishes.  Can  we  among  these  conflict* 
ing  elements  of  quackish  ambition,  de- 
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j  termine    with  certainty,    the    degree 
'  of  knowledge,  natural  or  acquired,  that 
constitutes  a  man  a  regular pht/sicianf 
It  was  not  until  some  years  of  repub- 
licrin  prosperity  had  rolled  over   these 
United  States,  snd  many  had  acquired 
large  fortunes,  and  given  their  sons  a 
liberal  education,  or  at  least  something 
more  than  common  learning,  and  pro- 
fessional characters  df  the  above  des- 
cription  began  to  be  multiplied,  that 
the  mighty  strife  was  conducted  to  such 
unprecedented  lengths;  we  mean  in  our 
own  country.  The  big  fish  have  always 
eat  the  little  ones,  so  have  those  who  had 
tlie  most  money,  and  most  popular  -edu- 
cation,  determined,  that    they    must 
have  room  to  circulate,  and  exercise 
their  skill,  and  enjoy  unmolested  dis* 
tinguishing    privileges.      They    have 
every  where  been  i>rating  and  writing 
for  more  than  thirty  years,  about  eleva- 
ting the  '-standard  of  medical  excel- 
lence."    Obstacles  have   been    multi- 
plied to  impede  the  march  of  intellect 
to  allure  genius  from  a  hopeful  purwuit 
of  honest  fHme,and  to  make  the  avenue 
leading  to  her  temple  accessible  only 
by  pecuniary  means,  beyond  the  power 
of  any  but  the  more  wealthy  part  <Jf 
community  to  command. 

Many  appear  to  be  fascinated  with 
a  poet's  fancy,  that  a  ''liuie  learning'  ig 
a  dangercm  thmg;'*  but  happy  would  it 
have  been  for  the  United  States,  if  all 
the  moneys  bestowed  on  colleges,  uni- 
versities, academies  and  popular  semi- 
naries of  learning,  which  have  been  so 
extensively  patronized,  if  every  dollar 
ever  expended  on  the  favoured  few,  and 
many  millions  more,  had  been  appro- 
priated for  universal  benefit,  to  diffuse 
the  blessings  of  general  information. 
Whatever  creates  a  monopoly  of  inter- 
est or  fame,  is  dangerous  to  the  perpe- 
tuity of  our  republican  institutions.—- 
A  writer  fixes  his  standard  that, 
'The  knowledge  necessary  to  the  judi* 
ciotls  administration  of  medicine,  re- 
quires an  acquaintance  with  all  the 
diseases  incident  to  the  body  and  the 
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miud,  in  all  their  Tariously  combined 
conditions,  together  with  all  the  nu- 
meroua  symptomatic  affections  thence 
arising,  as  well  as  a  mere  knowledge 
of  the  properties  of  the  remedies  to  be 
given," 

The  >yriter  has  not  referred  to  any 
individual  living  ivhom  he  will   recog- 
nise as  constituting  a  specimen  of  one 
of  those  wonderous  beings, 
"Whose  mind  capacious  soaring  out 

of  sight» 
'*Ken'B  far  beyond  the  reach  of  solar 

light, 
'^Leaving  ^uU  mortals  on  this  earth- 
ly sphere, 
"To  toil  and  lagger  in  their  distant 
rearl" 
But  all  these  dreams  of  our  vanity- 
stricken  faculty, 

''Who   having  paasM  academy  and 

college 
"Claim    adoration  for  their  wond*- 
rous  knowledge." 
have  not  yet  established  with  precision 
the  exact  idea,  of  what  is  implied,  or 
intended  to  be  inplied,  in  the  term,  or 
expression    Reoular  Doctor.     Like 
pursuing  a  line  of  lonizitude  towards 
the  poles,  your  object  is  always  ahead. 
It  Tfrainds  one  of  the  interrogation  of 
the  Poet, 
"Ask,  Where's  (he  North!  At  York 

'tis  on  the  Tweed, 
"Id  Scotland,   at  the  Orcades;  and 

there, 
"At  Greenland,    Zembla,   and   the 
Lord  knows  whero." 


three  table  spoons  full  of  the  povrder  is* 
to    the   vault."     This    article^     which 
comes  so  highly  recommended,  is  wor- 
thy  the  trial  in  all   towns   w^heFe  ihe 
population  is  becoming  dense  and  the 
sources  of  atmospheric  impurities  mul- 
tiplied.   A  regard  is  due  in  &U  decent 
I  society,  not  only  tq  the  salutary  effects 
of  this  article  in  relation  to  health,  but 
to  the  agreeable  correction  it  gives  to 
the  unpleasant  effluvia  with  which  suco 
vaults  and  many  other  places  are  fre- 
quently  infested.     It  is  a  cheap  arti- 
cle and  can  be  found  in   most    of  our 
large  towns   and  is  most  uadoubtedi/ 
well  worthy  the  attention  of  the  polici 
of  all  such  places,  whose    duty  it  ii  to 
exercise  a  discrete  ingenuous  gardjaa- 
ship  over   the  health  and  lives  of  tiu 
citizens. 


CHLORIDE  OF  LIME. 

In  the  Bobton  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal,  and  many  other  distinguished 
periodicals,  this  article  is  spoken  of  in 
high  terms.  By  the  condensed  condi- 
tion of  its  alkaline  qualities,  it  has  pow- 
erful effects  on  neutralizing  «eptic  acid, 
correcting  the  putrid  exhalations  from 
privy  vaults,  and  cleaning  the  nt- 
mospheric  impurities  arisiog  in  any 
place  from  the  decomposition  of  putri- 
fying  animal  and  vegetable  substances. 
**No  one,"  says  the  Journal,  "who  has 
not  used  this  article  can  duly  ap- 
preciate its  value  for  domestic  use, 
particularly  in  the  summer  sea- 
son. Every  house  keeper  should  keep 
a  bottle  of  it  in  his  privy,  and,  every 
second  or  third  morning,  pour  two  cr 


SWEET  POTATOES. 

We  feel  disposed  to  do  ample  justiu 
to  the  talents,  aspiring  genius  and  su- 
perior excellence,  as  manifesfed  in  the 
unprecedented  discoveries  of  Mr.  How- 
ard. His  name  is  becoming  very  /a- 
miliar  to  our  readers.  As  soon  as  it  ii 
mentioned  a  number  can  say,  *'\Vr 
know  who  you  mean,  we  have  heini 
something  of  him  before.**  To  stran- 
gers we  would  say,  suffer  us  to  inlTo- 
duce  you  to  an  acquaintance  with  Hob- 
ton  Howard.  Pardon  gentlemen.'  w? 
afik  pardon!  It  is  J)r.  Howabd!  Thi 
Reformer!!!  His  laborious  and  mi- 
nute account  of  himself,  and  the  ex- 
traordinary cure  of  an  obstinate,  •'^rrf- 
vous  dysentery  f  or  kind  of  bloody  Ji^^*" 
that  stuck  to  him  through  eight  long 
and  tedious  years,  by  eating  nteelf^ 
tatces^  is  a  most  sublime  discovery;  it 
is  every  way  worthy  of  the  siutiror,  of 
the  Improved  System  of  Botanic  Med- 
icine. He  claims  the  discovery  as  be- 
ing exclusively  his  owfl.  This  rR>J 
account,  satisfactorily,  for  *'8o  maAT 
new  vicw9f  and  so  wide  a  ran^c' 
^'Believing  that  he  owes  it  as  a  le^! 
to  the  world,  he  records  it  for  the  beD- 
efit  of  posterity."  "His  native  coon- 
try,  North  Carolina,  where  he  then  re- 
sided, produced  sweet  potatoes  in  nlnni< 
dance,  of  which  he  was  very  fond,  but 
they  produced  platulenctt,  and  bii 
bowels  being  always  relaxed,  he  sup- 
posed  be  must  refrain  from  tbeffii  •* 
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their  ivindinbss  seemed  inmperabte! 
J3ut  observing  the  cotidUioti  of  small 
ciiildruti,  mant  o/  wk'jm  ia  that  couu* 
try,  durio^  fall  aud  winter,  liife  almost 
entirely  on  them;  and  noticing  tliat  fUeir 
bowels  MTcrjalvvays  iti  ^ood  orders  lie 
conceived  tbc  idea  that  to  live  almost, 
or  altogether  on  sweet  potatoes y  virotiU 
be  beneficial  tu  liiin^lf,  and  delerinio- 
«J.  let  the  event  be  what  it  mighi  to 
f^ive  them  a  thorough  triul!!l\   . 

We   will  not  say,  that  wc  are  not 
somewhat foQd  ofeweet  potatoes.    The 
farinaceous  and  saroharinc  matter  they 
contain ,    like    many   other    escuknt 
roots,   render  tbem   quite    nutrition:!; 
*'yct  wo  will  not  conceal  our  firm  cuu- 
victions"  that,  "in. a  work  embracio^ 
so   many  new  views^    and   so  wide   a 
ran^e^"     through    such  vast   fields  of 
sweet  potatoes,  *HUfkt  important  advan- 
tages would  result  from  the  classilica 
tioa  of"   sweet  potatoes,  ''according  to 
their  most  obvious  cfi'octs  upon  the  sys- 
tem/'    He   ba$  not  told    us    whether 
they   operate   by  some  astringent,  or 
demulcent  mollifying  quality.     In  fact, 
we  do  not  recollect  any  speeiiic,  medi- 
cinal effect  produced  by  them,  that  he 
has   particularly  named,  except    lUe'ir 
rtainlency. 

We  do  not  consider  a  rcaKonaltlc 
fondness  for  '*swect  potaioes^^  any  evi- 
dcncs  of  a  depraved  appetite:  How- 
ever, the  eifect  of  being  almost,  or  al- 
togL'thcr  **contined  to  sweet  potatoes y" 
clear  potatoes;  and  nothing  but  ''sweet 
potatotis"  is  best  kuowi.  (o  tliodo  who 
have  tried  the  expurinieut. 

The  Carolinians  will  not  thank  him 
for  the  compliment  paid  to  their  na- 
tional character.  If  they  should  at- 
tempt to  nullify  his  account  of  them, 
as  being  such  greedy  consumers  of 
*^  sweet  potatoes  J  ^  we  should  not  be  sur- 
prised. Whether  the  accusation  bo  ' 
true  or  false,  we  should  not  be  surpri- 
sed if  some  should  think*  that  this  part 
of  the  statement  might  have  been  oxiiil- 
led-— or  to  say  the  least;  that  it  v.a.s 
*^hasiUy  written  and  committed  to  tho 
])rcss  without  opportunity  of  mature  re- 
neotioQ.'*  Had  tie  been  writing  a  trea- 
tise on  National  Econouy,  it  migiit 
have  been  coDsiderod  a  more  patriotic 
^nd  philanthropic  deed.  Thus  to  com- 
bine, scienitificHlly,  health  and  frugali- 
<T>  would  have  given  him    a  *'wido 


raogd"  and  furnished  scope  for  a  faith- 
ful imagination,  from  the  giddy  hightlis 
of  his  discoveries  and  revelations,  to 
speak  modestly  of  his  ^^new  eteiof." 
Even  then,  lie  might  have  omitted  the 
*'*insuperahle^^  consequences  which  it 
is  not  lawful  to  utter  in  all  companies. 
Should  the  Carolinians  feci  them- 
selves under  special  obligation  for  these 
*'new  views"  the  citizens  of  the  north- 
ern States  might  prefer  a  plea  of  abate- 
ment against  his  high  pretentions.—- 
Thev  would  often    find  it  difficult  to 

m 

avail  themselves  of  so  palatable  a  med- 
icine; upon  so  extensive  a  sicale— many 
would  hardly  have  the  courage  to  take 
so  'Mvido  a  i-anire,*'  matiger  all  conse- 
quences, or  as  Mr.  Howard  says;  "Let 
the  event  be  what  it  might.'' 

If  there  is  any  specific  virtue  in  the 
''sweet  potatoc,"  it  is  even  possible, 
that  some  one  might  have  noticed  it 
before.  We  have  not  been  among  the 
Indians  to  inquire.  If  Carolinians 
have  been  acquainted  with  the  fact  and 
have  not  mentioned  ir,  we  do  not  ima- 
gine that  their  neglect  arose  from  any 
want  of  benevolence.  But,  not  being 
Book  Makers  and  Reformers,  they 
have  not  recorded  the  result  of  their 
experience,  ambitious  to  he  enrolled 
;imong  the   Benefactors   of  mankind! 

This  was  an  isolated  ca£e»  The  cir- 
cumstantial detail  he  has  given,  may 
possibly,  be  interesting  to  some,  but,  it 
is  presumed,  to  none  more  than  to  Mr. 
Howard,  wiiose  volume  of  discoveriee» 
improvements,  ^^newviews,^^  and^'wufe 
range''*  could  thereby  be  enlarged,  and 
his  usual  deficiency  in  interesting  mat- 
ter relieved  by  his  minute  ciroamstan- 
tial  laborious  account  of  the  Carolina 
sweet  potatoes. 

Forgetting  the  things  that  are  be- 
hind, let  us  pursue  the  story  to  its  coif- 
summation.  ^'Aflerawhile  he  could 
omit  the  potatoes  a  whole  day,  but  he 
must  resume  their  us^  once  or  roorev 
on  the  day  following,  or  the  lax  would 
return,"  His  strength  now  became 
considerably  restored,  and  the  flow  of 
blood  entirely  ceased s  but  there  waa 
still  a  dischtlrge  of  6limy  mucus.  In 
a  little  tidie  more,  perhaps  in  twelve  or 
fourteen  weeks  from  the  commencement 
I  if  the  use  of  sweet  potatoes,  every  un- 
natural discharge  ceased;  having  ta- 
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THE  FIRST    OOMHENCEMENT   WITH     THE 

•WERT  potatoes'^  and  "the  winter  was 
now  far  spent,"  says  Mr.  Howard,  and 
the  crop  of  potatoes  became  exhausted; 
but  by  the  use  of  Irish  potatoes,  the 
cure  was  perfected" 

The  whole  recital  of  these  "new 
views"  of  the  Carolina  sweet  potatoe 
is  pretty  much  of  a  potatoe  story  from 
first  to  last.  We  do  not  question  that 
a  mild  farenaceous  diet  might  have 
been  of  some  advantage;  but  let  us  in- 
dulge our  enquiries — what  was  it  that 
we  have  reason  to  believe,  contributed 
materially  to  the  prolongation  and  ag- 
gravation of  the  violent  long  continued 
bowel  complaint  of  which  Mr.  Howard 
has  given  such  a  lengthy  and  minute 
detain 

A  man  of  «o  many  "/icw  views^'*  and 
80  ^'"iolde  a  range i*^  the  author  of  "An 
Improved  System  of  Botinic  Medi- 
cine," we  should  have  thought  might 
have  seen  clearly  one  povverfui  occasion 
of  these  multifiireous  aggravations,  and 
understood  more  perfectly  the  indirect 
means  by  which  he  obtained  relief. 

We  notice  with  some   interest  his 
pointed  assertion,  "He  applied  to,  and 
exhausted  the  skill  of  all  the  physicians 
of  his   acquaintance."     Was  not  that 
«nough1     Whatever  might  have   indu- 
ced some  intestinal  derongoment — here 
was   a  cause  sufficient   to   account  for 
the   perpetuity   of  the  compl  lint,   and 
the  ultimate  difficulty  in  effecting  its 
entire   removal.     Jn  connection    with 
this  statement  we  notice  in  the  sequel, 
his  "having  taken  no  medicine   op 
ANY  KIND,  from  the  first  comniencornent 
with   the  ^^ sweet  potatoes,'^     While  he 
employed  the  mineral  doctors  his  com- 
plaint raged  with  violence.     When  he 
abandoned  their  poisonous  drugs,  from 
that  time  he  began  to  recover.     What- 
ever might  have  been  the  salutary  effect 
of  the  potatoes,  of  either  kind,  this  is 
evident,  when  thera  were  no  delete- 
rious drugs  poured  down  his  throat,  his 
health  began  gradually  to  be  restored. 
Had  he  continued  to  swallow  medicine 
as  before,  had  he  have   eaten  all   the 
sweet  potatoes  of  both  the  Carol  inas, 
they   would  not  have  effected  a  cure. 
"He  applied  to,  and  exhausted  the  skill 
of  all  the   physicians  of  his  acquain- 
tance," but  1  ike  the  woman  in  the  gos- 
pel; who  \k€  i  gone  the  same  round  be- 


fore him,  grew  worse  and  worse.     Mrr. 
icine  thus  liberally  drawn  and  lavish., 
applied  from  the  mineral  schools,  mu^: 
hive  put  the  strenfjth  of  his  constitutio:; 
to  the  test,  and  put  his  lifp  in  jeo;>ardv. 
If,  at  the  cominencememt,    insteid  of 
"exhausting  the  skill  of  all  the  phyj.- 
cians   of  his  acquaintance,"      he   had 
adopted  his  final  measure,  and  takes 
"no  medicine  of  any  kind,"   and  pid 
such  reasonable  attention  to    his  diet. 
as  common  sense  would  have  dictated 
we  have  no  doubtis  resting  on  our  mind, 
that  he  might  have  escaped  many  pace's, 
pains,  perils,  and  "in»if/)era6/e"  disas- 
ters to  which  he  was  unavoidably  sab- 
jected  in  the  issue,   and    those  direrse 
unpleasant  incidents,  tothe  knowled<re 
of  which  we  should  never  have  been  in- 
troduced, but  for  the  peculiar   minute 
and  circun.stantial    report  of  the  insu- 
penble   circumstance  and    unpleisant 
effluvia,  with  a  lon^  etcsetera  beauidea! 
ot  our  Reformer  ! 


From  the  Medical  Advocate. 

"FOUR  LECTURES 
On  the  Thomson ian  Practice  of  Medi- 
cine, by  David   Tower,  Physician 
at  Avon  Mineral  Spring." 

"We  have  received  and  read  with 
much  plecisure  and  profit,  a  pamphte: 
with  the  above  tille,  printed  at  Canan- 
daigua,  N.  V.  'I'he  auttior  seems  to 
have  a  very  f^ood  knowledge  of  his  sub- 
ject, and  gives  many  illustrations  a.' 
the  theory  and  practice  of  the  Thomsa- 
nian  system  in  a  clear  and  candid  man- 
ner. All  that  is  needed  to  give  com- 
plete success  to  the  practice,  is  to  have 
the  people  correctly  informed  of  iu 
safety  and  superior  eflScacy  in  groov- 
ing disease.  If  a  few  such  men  would 
take  up  the  cause  and  exert  their  inflo- 
en?e  and  talents  in  its  support,  a  great 
and  lasting  benefit  would  be  conform 
upon  the  people  of  this  country,  as: 
generations  yet  unborn  would  have  rci- 
Bon  to  Mess  theni  for  it.  Where  thert 
is  a  want  of  correct  knowledge  on  any 
subject  in  which  the  people  are  inter- 
ested, they  will  naturally  be  influenced 
more  or  less  by  their  prejudices;  and 
this  is  more  particularly  the  case  when 
nny  thing  ife  introduced  as  a  new  die-  * 
covery;  as  it  will  be  viewed  in  the  light 
of  an  innovation,  because  differing  ftom 
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established  usages;  but  give  the  peo- 
ple correct  information,  and  they  are 
perfectly  capable  of  judging  for  them- 
selves; their  prejudice**  will  give  way 
to  their  reason,  and  they  will  alwayd 
decide  right. 

We  are  perfectly  aware  that  who* 
ever  becomes  the  udvocatc  of  the  Thora- 
aonian  practice, will  have  to  bear  withal 
the  abuse  that  can  be  heaped  upon  him 
by  the  licensed  f  iculty,  who  are  deeply 
interested  in  keeping  the  people  in  ig- 
norance as  respects  the  medical  prac- 
tice; but  this  ought  not, to  deter  honest 
men  from  a  faithful  performance  of  their 
duty  ^  especially  in  a  cause  of  sudh  im- 
mense importancc'to  the  great  human 
family;  and  they  must  look  for  a  reward 
in  the  approval  oftlieir  own  consciences 
which  is  of  moro  value  than  silver  or 
^ld,or  worldly  honors. 

Our  author  in  his  first  lecture,  has 
treated  mostly  upon  general  principles, 
and  confined  his  remarks  more  to  give 
a  comparative  view  of  the  two  systems 
of  medical  practice,  than  to  a  correct 
knowledge  of  the  practice  itself.  We 
should  be  glnd  to  lay  before  our  readers, 
all  lie  ssys  on  the  subject;  but  our  humbe 
and  limited  means  will  not  permit  us  to 
gratify  our  wish;  but  we  think  we  can- 
not do  a  more  acceptableservice  to  them 
than  to  make  such  extracts  ns  are  most 
interestinj;,  and  continue  them  as  we 
may  have  room  in  our  numbers. 

In  speaking  of  the  influence  the  med- 
ical faculty  have  over  the  public 
mind,  their  high  pretentions  to  all  cor- 
rect knowledge,  the  power  they  possess 
to  make  the  people  subservient  to  their 
interest^  and  their  uniform  opposition 
to  all  reform,  he  says — 

"The  man  who  should  be  found  to 
possesa  courage  auffici«*nt  to  approach 
and  presume  to  examine  any  of  its  ma- 
terial8,,or investigate  any  of  its  prin- 
ciples, would  immediately  be  regarded 
as  a  dangerous  innovator,  and  expose 
himself  to  the  shafts  of  tho  vmdictive 
displeasure  of  its  adherents.  They 
would  soon  be  aroused  from  their  tran- 
quil repose,  and  form  themselves  in 
warlike  array.  Soon,  like  Mount  Sinai, 
the  whole  faculty  would  be  dark  with 
nigeand  a  tempest  of  wrath,  ready  to 
burst  upon  ihe  devoted  head  of  the  ag- 
gressor. The  faculty  would  be  instant- 
ly awakened  from  the  slumbers  of  anr 
tiquated  institutions,  and  girding  itself 


for  the  contest,  would  go  forth  from 
conquering  to  conquer.  And,  wo  unto 
the  man,  wo  unto  his  reputation,  wo 
unto  his  all,  on  whom  shall  fall  thfi 
scathof  its  blighting  indignationl 

"Why, it  may  be  askerl,  ai«  physicians  so 
alarmed?  Can  ii  be  that  a  lender  re«;ard  for 
the  good  of  mankind,  has  in^pi^eri  thrm  with 
such  insatiable  fury  ?  Surely  not — for  when 
men  are  engaged  in  promoting  that  object,  a 
more  judicious  an  I  humane  movement  char- 
acterizes ilieir  conduct.  Kvidently  it  is  their 
own  imeresi  for  their  craft,  which  has  inspired 
them  to  contend  with  so  much  warmth  against 
any  innovation. 

*' And  now,  while  all  the  other  arts  and  sci- 
ences are  undergoing  reform  and  revolution  for 
the  better,  it  remains  for  you,  fellow-citizensi 
to  say  whether  one  of  the  most  useful  and  im-  • 
portant  of  all  arts,  shall  linger  in  the  work  of 
reform,  and  remain  based  upon  the  same  foua- 
dation  forever,  merely  for  the  gratification  and 
aggrandizement  of  a  few  professional  charac* 
ters.  I  trust  that  upon  this  subject  you  will 
act  worthy  of  American  citizens — worthy  of  a 
free,  thmking,  inielligent  people.  To  engage 
in  the  work  of  reform,  we  have  every  possible 
inducement;  our  government  is  auspicious  to 
it;  the  path  already  shines  brightly  before  us. 
A  Franklin  is  in  the  clear  upper  skies — a 
Thomson  will  soon  go  to  join  the  American 
cnnstellaiion  of  philosnphers  and  reformers  and 
the  heavens  will  beam  with  new  light.  Be- 
neath it?  illumination  let  us  walk  the  journey 
of  life,  and  at  its  final  termination  let  us  com- 
mend our  country  nnd  all  the  concerns  of  th« 
human  race,  to  the  Divine  benediction." 

On  the  subject  of  useful  discoveries,  and 
the  man  best  qualified  and  most  likely  to  make 
them,  and  tlie  reason  why  not  likely  to  be  made 
by  those  who  are  regularly  bred  to  the  ptfoe»- 
slon,  he  says— - 

^^ Thus  we  see,  that  the  man  whom  the  ma-* 
jnrity  of  mankiiid  would  select  as  eligible  to 
obtain  finiher  knowle<^ge  of  the  nature  of  things 
would  be  induced  not  so  to  do,  both  from  prej- 
udicB  and  interest.  Besides,  when  a  man  has 
been  rei^tilarly  and  extensively  educated  to  a 
profession,  he  contracts  a  fondness  for  his  fa- 
vc rite  authors,  and  while  puisuing  his  academ- 
ical and  professional  studies,  he  forms  many 
an  interesting  acq'  aintance.  All  ;he"=^e  would 
be  like  so  many  cords  which  would  eflTectually 
bind  him  to  support,  without  any  rndical  re- 
form, that  profession.  But  admit  those  cords 
were  broken,  still  he  would  he  deterred  from  it, 
were  he  not  a  man  of  invincihle  courage  and 
perseverance,  by  the  unmeasured  a  d  unfimil- 
ed  wrath  he  would  incur  from  the  institution. 

"The  above  statement  we  think,  is  especial- 
ly  true  with  respect  to  the  medical  establish* 
ment ;  for  no  set  of  men,  if  we  except  the  Cath- 
olic clergy,  regard  with  so  much  imp  acable  dis» 
pleasure  any  mnovaiion,  as  the  jt  rsicians.— 
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From  the  preceding  sialemenis,  it  appears 
pretty  evident  th&t  a  man,  tinsophlsticatpd  in 
the  medical  pmfefssion,  wotrld  be  more  likely 
to  make  discoveries,  and  to  operate  reforms  in 
tliat  art,  than  one  who,  from  ht«  youth,  had 
been  familiar  wiih  the  multitude  of  theories 
and  Fpeculalions  on  that  subject.  For,  in 
makinfi  discoveric?*  we  must  work  wheie  no 
one  has  wrought  before ;  \vc  niiist  invpsii;;ate 
that  which  no  one  has  iiivestigntRd.  And 
hence,  the  man  whosu  mind  is  uncontarainat- 
ed,  and  free  from  all  the  contradictory  opin- 
ions and  gpcculations  of  medical  writers,  would 
in  our  rpinion,  be  far  niuie  likely  to  attain  to 
originality,  than  any  other.  If  it  should  be 
taid  that  medical  men  have,  within  a  few  cen- 
turies past,  made  great  improvements ;  to  this 
it  is  replied,  that  there  IS  such  a  thing  as  just 
toasonmg  from  wrnn5  data.  It  matters  not 
how  hijih  the  edifice  is  carried,  or  however  fin- 
ished  its  materials  are,  if  the  foundation  be 
radically  defective,  the  fabric  must  fall;  nud 
from  its  ruins,  to  be  sure,  it  is  to  be  ho])6d  tliat 
•ome  well  carved  stone5  may  be  selected,  to 
assist  in  erecting  the  new  one  upon  a  better  and 
more  rational  basis. 

"We  will  consider  Vr.  fTamuel  Thomson, 
and  his  medical  discoveries.  But  who  is  Dr. 
Thomson?  He  is  a  n^.an  bom  in  Nnw-Enn- 
land,  slate  of  New-Hampshire,  and  now  59 
years  of  age .  But  who  is  Dr.  Thomson  ?  He 
it  the  illiterate  sweat  doctor^  or  rather,  the  head 
of  all  the  sweat  doctors!  the  greatest  impos- 
ter  in  the  world,  and  has  I'een  the  means  ofibe 
destruction  of  ihousandal  by  the  deleterious 
effects  of  steam,  lobelia  and  capsicum  I  Hut 
who,  it  is  still  asked,  is  Dr.  Thomson?  He 
if  a  man  possessing  natural  talents,  second  to 
rto  one  engaged  in  the  heallrg  art,  and  if  he 
has  no  degrees  conferred  ipon  him  by  any 
instjuition,  nature  has  not  neglected  him,  f(jr 
the  has  conferred  on  him  one  degree  in  physic. 

"Such  are  the  contmrlicinry  opinions  of  the 
character  of  Dr.  Thomson.     Some  are  in  the 
belief,  and  are  free  to  express  that  belief,  that 
the  name  of  Samuel  Thomson  will  live   in  all 
future  ages,  and  continue  lo  brighten  in  propor- 
tion to  the  circulation  anddevelopement  of  ilic 
full   extent  of  his  medical  discoveries.     Oth- 
ers believe   that  his  name  will  be   mrntioncd 
in  the  succeeding  age,  only  to  be  abhoned  and 
despised.     Viewing  the  reliiions  in    which  hf 
stands  to  thfi  whole   rommunity,  it  i-?  a«?   \\c 
might  expect  it  would  be — a  medical  reform- 
er may  expect  the  mingled  adulations  and  de- 
tractions of  his  fellow  beings."' 


BRAN  AND  POTATOES  ONXR  MORK.    < 

That  Mr.  Howard  might  have  recei-  | 
ved  some  benefits  from  the  use  of  the  i 
Carolina  sweet  potatoe,  we  fllmll  not  ! 
dispute.  Whether  it  was  the  sweet  i 
potatoe,  or  the   common  potato©  thst  I 


did  the  most  good  in  tlie  relief  obtain  c<i 
from  n  long  and  troublesome  laxity  of 
his  bowels,  we  arc  left  to  the  blindness 
of  conjecture.     That  eating  wheat  bran 
might   have  had  a   salutary  effect   for 
tho  relief  of  that  obstinate  costiTeness 
that  succeeded  in  after  years  we  have  do 
disposition    to  call    in  question.     Com 
meal  and   unsifted   whent  meal   madf* 
into  broad  have  long  beforothis  period 
of  reformation,  acquired  a  goodly  repu- 
tation for  their  salutary  influence  over 
costive  habits.     We  repeat  an   all  im- 
portant idea,  that  nn  excessive  use  of 
the  n.^dicinc  of  tlin  shops,    no  doabt, 
greatly  aggravated  his  maladies  anc  the 
entire  abstinence  from  the  use  of  such 
deleterious  articles  we  believe  contrib- 
ntod  cFFcntially  to  his  final  cure.     AV? 
have  recently  seen  an  article  which  hj 
being  still  more  economical  than  cvea 
the  Bi;an  for  remedial  purposes  secnis 
to   augur   favorably   for   Kefurmcr^.— 
'*  An  account  appears  in  the  Momtkib, 
of  the   discovery,  by  chance,    of  tlx 
means   of  making    "Cheap    Flovr** 
from  ^'wlieai  siraw,^^     This  being  chop- 
ped small  and  passed  through  the  mill- 
stones, yields  a  flour,  coarse  in  appear- 
ance but  agreeable  to  the  taste,  and  al- 
so nutritious.     Ma<!e   into  a  wash  f)r 
Pigs,  or  mixed  with  oats  for  a  horse, 
,'/f  is  $«?(/*'«C0  lobe  an  excellent  art;- 
r.leoffood.     'i'he  bread  which  is  made 
from  it,  '*is  said  to  Z>t''«Cfl  much  fope- 
rior  to  the  common  bread  eaten  by  the 
lower  orders  on  the  continent." 

The  quality  of  this  kind  of  flour,  niwii 
depends  on  the  straw  from  which  it  is 
made.  If  the  wheat  grows  on  upUn^f. 
the  straw  is  generally  short,  clenn.md 
solid;  while  the  low  lands  will  prodace 
an  abundance  of  straw,  very  pnTons, 
light,  and  often  very  rusty:  this  kind 
of  stravv  ought  not  to  be  used  foTbrPiJ^ 
stuff,  either  for  man  or  beast;  it  con- 
tains but  little  nourishment,  and  isalsp 
very  unhealthy. 

Some  physiologists  suppose,  tbii 
the  rust  found  on  this  kind  of  straw  cc'C- 
tains  properties  similar  to  the  Eryot, 
cornntum  secale,  in  rye,  which  *•«  said 
to  be''  poisonous;  while  the  cleanup 
land  straw  is  found  to  bn  nutricions  and 
healthy,  and  may  be  recommendcdfw 
part  of  the  diet  for  di^prptic  persons^' 

Wo   liave  derived   our    information 
from   a  respectable  sourcer  ^"t    have 
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never  made  it  an  ^'article"  of  diet.  We 
only  give  this  "article^*  upon  heresay 
testimony  as  Mr.  Howard  does  most  of 
the  articles  in  his  Materia  Medica. 
IVe  cani^ot  pretend  that  the  Indiana 
ever  use  it.  As  to  the  potatiies  and 
wheat  bran  Mr.  Howard  has  tried  them 
eflectually  and  in  so  doing  has  not  in* 
traded  on  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
X>r.  Thomson,  but  when  the  crop  of 
•weet  potatoes  was  failing^  and  the  very 
bran  was  so  rapidly  consuming  by  a 
Biped,  in  auch  a  trying  season, 
Could  instinct  learn  to  speak, 
No  doubt  the  swinish  nation 
"Would  grunt  and  talk,  and  strive  to 

check 
This  work  of  reformation  1 


I*rom  tht  *^ Knickerbocker'^  of  Feb, 

RECEIPT  FOR  MAKING  SWEET- 

POTATOE  PUDDING. 

Oh,    bring   me    from  far  in  southern 

clime, 

The  sweetest  potatoesthatever  grew: 

Such  apples  of  earth  as  the  olden  time 

In  iis  visions  and  prophecy    envied 

the  new. 

And   wash  them    with   lady-like  lily 
hands. 
Till  they  look  as  pure  as  the  saffron 
light 
That  falls  in  the  summer  on  fairy  lands, 
From  the  moon  in  the  depth  of  a 
cloudless  night. 

And  let  them  be  next  of  their  skins  be- 
guiled, 
But  tenderly    strip  off  the   earthly 
vest, 
As  if  you  were  flaying  a  sleeping  child, 
And  were  cautious  of  breakmg  its 
gentle  rest; 
And  let  them  be  pulveriz'd  next  by  the 
skill 
Of  the  same  white  hands   and  the 
grater's  power, 
And  a  heaping  up  table  spoon  five  times 
fill 
With  the  precious  result  of  their  gol- 
den flour; 
Of  boiling  hot  milk  add  a  full  quart  cup; 
And  next  with  five  eggs,  in  a  sepa- 
rate bowl. 
Beat  five   table  spoonfuls  of  sugar  up. 
And  stir  them  "well  in  with  the  foam- 
ing whole. 


Add  one  table  spoonful  ofeaudc  rou^ 
Of  iralt  a  tea  spoonful:  and  after  these 
Of  butter  an  egg-sized    morsel:  and 
close 
With  a  flavor  of  nutmeg  as  mnchaa 
you  please. 
Then  bake  it — 'tis  pudding — I  pause  at 
the  name. 
To  reflect  on  the  puddings  of  daye 
that  are  past. 
And  the  prospects  of  more,  which  as- 
piring to  fame, 
And  failing,  I've  lost  to  go  hungry  at 
last. 


HOWARD'C)  PLANS. 

'*The  plan  which  I  had  suggested 
"says  Mr.  Howard,"  for  improving  the 
healing  art,  however  laudable,  did  not 
succeed  to  the  utmost  extent  of  my  ex- 
pectations;-but  still  much  valuable 
knowledge  was  obtained  at  my  expense, 
&;has  been  much  augmented  during  the 
last  two  years,  from  which,  and  from 
all  legal  and  accessible  sources,  I  have 
selected  materials  for  my  improved 
system  of  botanic  medicine,  now  be- 
fore  the  public,  in  which  however,  "/ 
have  left  Dr.  Thomson's  right§  and 
privileges  untouehedyj[^  Can  any 
man  who  has  a  particle  of  good  sense, 
who  examines  critically  and  impartial- 
ly into  plain  matters  of  fact,  touching 
the  case,  can  he  fail  to  discover  how 
carefully  and  cautiously  Mr.  Howard 
contrives  to  avail  himself  of  Thomson's 
Lobelia,  Cayenne,  Bayberry,  no  6.  and 
his  various  preparations  and  composi- 
tions, by  mutilated  recipes  and  pre* 
scriptions,  having  aller  all  his  finesse 
to  depend  on  the  original  Thomsonian 
basis  as  the  foundation  on  which  to 
buildl  How  then  is  it  possible  for  him 
to  have  the  effrontery  to  say,  "I  have 
left  Dr.  Thomson's  rights  and  privilege 
untouched." 

Lobelia  is  universally  known,  to  be 
a  leading  article  in  Dr.  Thomson's 
practice.  His  no  1.  has  Mr.  Howard 
lefl  this  untouched?  Mr.  Howard 
would  certainly  be  puzzled  to  get  along 
with  his  impro\'ements  without  it.  We 
have  his  own  testimony — he  boldly  af- 
firms, and,  reader  it  is  the  truth  that 
"the  lobelia  is  the  most  valuable  and  ef- 
ficient emetic  known;  its  full  merits  be* 
ing  scarcely  appreciated,  even  by  thoet 
who  are  in  the  habit  of  making  frequent 
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use  of  it.    It  also  acts  as  a  sudorific, 
expectorant,  and  diffusible  stimulant, 
and  for  the  relief  and  even  cure  of  asth- 
ma, and  as  an  anti-spasmodic,  its  equal 
has  not  yetcomo  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  world."    All  this  he  learned  from 
Dr.  Thomson.    The  right  to   use  this 
as  a  medicine  has  been  secured  to  Dr. 
Thomson    by  patent.      Howard  pre- 
scribes and  recommends  it  with  a  fre- 
quency and  fervency  consistent  with  the 
high  character  he  has  here  given  it. — 
\Vhat  has   he  recommended  more  fre- 
ouently  and  with  equal  confidence?^  He 
does  not  go  his  usual  round  of  circum- 
locution saying,  **  The  leaves /wivc  bee*i 
employed"— are  said  te  be  useful" — 
**By  some  it   is  esteemed" — "possibly 
this  might  be  useful."    ^^ Probably  may 
tc^UTjS  beneficial."    Such  is  the  pre; 
vailing  language  of  our  reformer,   on 
almost  every  article  he  has  mentioned 
that  is  not  strictly   Thomsonian:     But 
wlien  Thomson's  lob'^lia  is  the  subject 
of  his  enquiries  and  decisions,  he  is  pos- 
itive and   unequivocal.    Say,   reader! 
will  you  judge  honestly  in  this  case! — 
We  have  heard  what  Mr.  Howard  has 
said,  let  us  listen  a  few   moments  to 
what  Dr.  Themson  has  to  say.    **It  is 
a  truth"  says  he,   <<which  cannot  be 
disputed  by  any  one,  that  all  they  have 
known  about  this  article,  and  the  ex- 
periments that  have  been  made  to  ascer- 
tain its  value,  originated  in  my  making 
use  of  it  in  my  practice."     ♦*There  is 
no  mention  made  of  this   herb,  by  any 
author,,  that  I  have  been  able  to  find, 
previous  to  my  discovering  it,  except- 
ing by  Linnsus,  who  has  given  a  cor- 
rect description  of  it  under  the  name  of 
Lobelia  Inflata;  but  there  is  nrthing 
■aid  by  him  of  its  medical  properties,  it 
is  therefore  reasonable  to  conclude  that 
they  were  not  known  until  I  made  the 
discovery,  and  proved  it  to  be  useful." 
When  the  faculty  first  made  the 
discovery,  that  1  used  the  Emetic  herb, 
ia  my  practice,  they  declared  it  to  be 
a  DBADLT  poison;-CO  and  while  per- 
secuting me  by  every   means  in  their 
power,  and  representing  to  the  world 
that  I  killed  my  patients  with  lobelia, 
they  were  very  ready  to  call  it  my  med- 
iciNB«COand  to  allow  it  to  be  my  dis- 
covery; but,  since  their  ignorance  of  it 
has  been  exposed,  and   they  find  it  is 
beeoBiing  as  article  of  great  value,  at- 


tempts are  making  to  rob  roe  of  all  the 
credit  for  causing  its  value  to  be  kno^rn^ 
and  of  all  the  profit  which  belong-  tx> 
me  for  the  discovery.  Ir  this,  some 
who  have  been  itistrurted  by  me,  are  rea- 
dy to  join, for  the  purpose  of  pramoting 
their  own  interest  at  my  expense," 

Enquire  we  now,  does  not  Horton 
Howard  hold  a  conspicuous  rank  among- 
the  peculating  innovators?  H&a  he 
left  Dr.  Thomson's  rights  untouched? 

Dr.  Thomson  speaking  of  the  Lobei/- 
IA  observes,  *'this  herb  may  be  prepar- 
ed for  use  in  three  different  Ways:  viz.- 
let  the  powderp<i  leaves  and  pods. — 3d 
A  tincture  made  from  the  green    herb 
with  spirits.    3d  The  seeds  reduced  to  a 
fine  powder  and  compounded  with  cay- 
enne" &c.     "The  powder  is  to  be  giv- 
en in  warm  water  &c."     What   sajs 
Howard]    *'The  Lobelia   is  used   in 
powder  J  infusion^  or  tincture  ofthe  pods^ 
or  the  seeds,  cither  singly  by  itself  or 
compounded  with  other  articles.*' 

A  prescription  of  Dr.  Thomson's  df> 
rects  to  "Reduce  the  seeds  of  JobeJia  to 
a  fine  powder,  ofthistakehaif  an  ounce ^ 
of  cayenne  in  powder  an  equal  quanti- 
ty — put  them  in  a  gill  of  no  6.  adding 
a  tenspoonfuU  of  umbil,  viz;  nerve  pow> 
der,  or  powder  of  la'iy's  slipper,  which 
is  so  cairedr^to  be  kept  close  stopped  in 
a  bottle  for  use.    '^This  preparation  is 
for  the  most  violent  attacks  of  disease^ 
such  as  lock  jaw,  bite  of  a  mad  dcg^, — 
drowned   persons,  fits,  spasms,  and  in 
all  cases  of  suspended  animation,  whei^ 
the  vital  spark  is  nearly  extiiirk.    It 
will  go  through  the  system  like  elec- 
tricity,  giving  heat  and  life  to  every 
part."    Now  we  will  turn  to  Mr.  How- 
ards book  and  to  one  of  his  patented 
articles.      He   gives   it  the  pompous 
name  of  Anti-spasmodic  Tiwctcb* — 
It  is  made  thus, 
Take  of  Tincture  of  lobelia  seeds,  1  pt. 
Tincture  of  Cayenna,  1  pint. 

Nervine  Tincture    [Lady's  slipper,! 
3  ffills. 

31  ix  anit  bottle  for  use.    Dose  from 
half  a  tea  spoonfuU  to  a  table  spoonfull^ 

repeated  according  to  circumstances. 

This  Tincture  is  used  not  only  in  cases 
of  fits,  spasms  &:c.  but  in  all  violent 
attaci<s  of  disease,  and  in  cases  of  sus- 
pended animationfrom  drowning,  hang- 
ing* by  lightning,  or  any  other  caupe 
whatever." 
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Compare  these  compositions  we  find 
'  they  are  essentially  the  same.  The 
'  lobelia,  cayanne  and  umbil  or  nerve 
powder,  are  the  very  materifils  on 
whitiheach  depends,  to  produce  the 
intended  effect.  By  omitting  the  myrrh 
Mrhich  is  the  basis  of  no  6.  in  Thom- 
6on9  preparation,  an  important  article 
is  omited  by  Howard,  to  save  appe<«ran- 
'  ces.  Hoping  thereby  that  tbo  inat- 
tentive reader  mig-lit  be  induced  to  be- 
lieve that  he  has  "left  Thomson's  rights 
and  privileges  untouched.''  Can  any 
careful  reader,  aflor  a  deliberate  can- 
did consultation  of  Thomson's  '^Nbw 
G II  idb"  and  Howard'*  ''improved  sys- 
tem." feel  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the 
assertion,  that  he  has  not  directly  nor 
ind irectiy,  intruded  on  the  '^rights  and 
privileges"  of  his  acknowledged  in- 
structor <  The  careful  reader  will  recol- 
lect Howard's  public  ac^nowludgment 
that  he,  [Thomsofi]  ^^has  both  by  pre- 
cept and  by  actual  demonstrations,  as- 
tonished us  with  the  profound  knowl- 
edge of  the  pri/iczp/c*  which  govern  hirt 
practice;  and  in  a  variety  of  difficult 
cases,  in  both  sexes,  has  far  exceeded 
our  foriQer  l^nowledge."  ••His  last  and 
tourth  visit  ha^  been  peculiarly  inatruc- 
tive  and  interesting  with  regard  to  fe- 
malo.  complaints^  We  most  sincerely 
congratulate  our  friend  on  this  vast 
ACCEssioN.^^  ofusefbl  knowledge." 

Suffer  us  to  enquire,  has  this  **va8t 
accession  of  useful  knowledge,"  this 
•'profound  knowledge,"  that  so  "aston- 
ished" Mr.  Howard,  while  he  was  a 
learner,  and  learned  things  that  fjr  ex- 
ceeded his  former  knowledge,  been  oif 
any  material  use  to  him  in  the  forma- 
tion of  his  three  octavo  volumes.  Has  he 
availed  himself  of  Thomson's  instruc- 
tive and  interesting  information?  In 
tbus  availing  himself  of  these  instruc- 
tions, to  supplant  his  master,  can  we 
feel  satisfied  that  he  has  "left  his  riglits 
and  privileges  untouched!" 

What  extensive  experience  has  our 
Reformer  acquired?  VVhat  special  con- 
fidence can  be  placed  in  a  work  of  such 
high  pretensions  which  he  acknowl- 
edges was  "hastily  written  and  commit- 
ted to  the  press,  without  the  opportu- 
nity of  maturing  it  by  reflection." — 
From  a  review  or  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  case  before  us,  is  it  not  evident 
thu  yixs  Howard  has  taken  a  great  pro- 


portion of  his  '•^Improved  system"  upov 
trust,  sheer  trust.'  from  thoKy'who  were 
by  trade  Book-makers  beforo  biml    He 
evaded  thu  charge  of  purloining  from 
Thomson,  by  testimony  assertinsf  that 
he  wjis  more  a  debtor  to  Eli  as  Smith. 
But  if  Smith  has  pilfered  his  work  irom^ 
Thomson,   and    Howard    has    copied 
from  Smith,  is  not  Howard  plunged  as<  • 
deep  in  the  ditch,  as  Smith  is  in  tiie. 
mire?     In  Mr.  Howard,  we  behold  a 
man  who  has  set  up  for  a  reformer  of 
nijedical  practice,  who  has  seldom  been 
personally  engaged  in  the  use  of  medi- 
cine of  any   kind,  for  the  removal  of 
disease,  rising  up  in  the  greatness  of 
his  infatuated  imagination,  gujjerior  to 
all   his  predecessors,   far   superior  to 
Thomson,  who  he  says,  had  "astonish- 
ed him  with  his  profound  knowledge  of 
the  principles  which  govern  his  prac- 
tice," and  "considers  him  ©ne  of  the 
greatest  benefactors  of  mankind!" 

Reader,  pause!  ****— Behold  Mr. 
Howard  at  the  summit  of  the  hill  of 
medical  science!  In  propria  personal'^ 
He  caps  the  climax  of  human  greatnesst 
Attention  the  universe!  ♦****By  plat- 
toons!  ♦♦****To  the  right  wheel!***** 
March !!!!!!!!! 
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SATURDAY,  MARCH  2,  1833. 


THE  THOMSONIAN  RECORDEU. 

This  work  which  agreeably  to  our 
original  prospectus,  we  had  intended 
10  publish  semi-monthly,  each  number 
to  contain  24  octavo  pages,  has  been 
found  to  involve  our  subscribers  in  an 
unnecessary  expense,  in  the  payment 
of  pamphlet  postage.  AVe  have  there- 
fore determined  for  the  present  to  pub- 
lish the  Recorder  tri-monthly,  on  a 
single  sheet,  each  number  containing 
16  ocfai;o  pages.  So  that  our  patrons 
will  obtain  the  same  number  of  pages, 
monthly  as  before,  subject  only  to 
newspaper  postage. 

The  pricu  to  subscribers,  is  $2  for 
so  many  numbers  as  will  constitato  at 
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the  close  of  the  year,  a  volume  of  624 
octavo  pages. 

The  publishers  wish  the  subscription 
money  to  be  paid  in  advance,  or  at  least 
at  the  reception  of  the  third  number, 
as  they  have  put  the  work  at  a  low 
•price,  and  have  been  at  much  expense, 
in  getting  the  publication  into  so  exten- 
sive a  circulation.  '  As  we  do  not  ad- 
mit of  that  advertising  custom  that 
furnishes  support  for  most  periodicals, 
but  devote  our  pages  exclusively  for 
the  extension  and  promotion  of  the 
Thomsonian  system,  we  have  to  lean 
exclusively  on  our  subscription  list  to 
sustain  the  work. 

Every  attention  will  be  paid  to  for- 
warding by  mail,  to  all  distant  subscri- 
bers in  the  most  prompt  and  accommo- 
dating manner  in  our  power. 

All  persons  obtaining  and  becoming 
responsible  for  ten  subscribers,  shall 
be  entitled  to  one  set  of  numbers  grat- 
is. 

Persons  who  may  subscribe  at  any 
time  within  the  year,  can  be  furnished 
with  all  the  numbers  belonging  to  the 
volume. 

Any  who  are  careful  to  preserve  the 
numbers  for  binding,  would  do  well  to 
recollect  that  such  numbers  as  have 
miscarried,  or  come  to  any  unavoidable 
accidental  injury,  will,  on  application, 
be  supplied  at  the  expense  of  the  pub- 
lisliers.  In  relation  to  incidents  of  that 
kind,  they  determine,  as  far  as  they 
shall  be  able,  to  exercise  a  most  satis- 
factory liberality. 

All  communications  suited  to  the 
general  nature,  and  design  of  this  work, 
will  be  thankfully  received,  and  prompt- 
ly noticed. 

We  feel  ourselves  under  special  ob- 
ligations to  our  friends  and  patrons, 
who  having  so  zealously  espoused  the 
cause,  have  already  e]ktended  the  cir- 
•ulationof  the  Recorder  into  every 


state  in  the  American  Union.  The  d&x- 
ly  accession  of  numbers  to  our  subscrip- 
tion list,  transcends  ous  mpst  sangainff 
anticipations. 

We  determine  to  use  our  utmost  ef- 
forts to  render  Ihe  work  more  axid  more 
interesting. 

At  thepublioationpf  the  last  Dumber 
of  the  first  volume,  we  intend  publishing 
an  handsome  title  page,  and  a  copious 
index  for  the  whole;  to  assist  the  at- 
tentive reader  to  make  a  ready  reference 
to  any  particular  point,  matter,  or 
thing,  that  m&y  be  contained  therein. 

All  who  neglect  to  give  notice  oT 
their  discontinuance  to  us,  directly,  or 
indirectly,  by  our  regular  a^nts,  io 
such  t. me,  that  we  can  be  informed  oat 
month,  before  the  close  of  the  first,  oi 
any  succeeding  volume,  will  be  con- 
sidered as  subscribers  for  the  next. 

Correspondents  will  be  careful  to  a- 
void  the  impropriety  of  involving  the 
publishers  in  enormous  post  office  ex- 
penses, on  every  trivial  communication. 
Wiiatever  may  be  intended  for  publica- 
tion, must  be  forwarded  post  free,  or, 
be  suffered  to  go  the  way  that  le^t  to 
oblivion,  if  it  should  be  possible,  that 
wilful  inattention  to  so  friendly  an  ad- 
monition, should  escape  from  our   oitd 
recollection.    We  feel   every  dispoii- 
tion  to  be  accommodating  to  the  utmost 
bounds  of  propriety,  but  there  wi!/  al- 
ways be  some  carelessly   transcesding 
the  limits  of  sound  discretion.     We  in« 
tend  no  offence  in  this  candid  declara- 
tion.   We  have  no  one  individual  in 
our  eye,  that  we  intend  to  castigate;  we 
speak  on  general  principles.    Men  of 
business  will  know  how  to  appreciate 
the  importance  of  our  remarks— with 
others  our  labor  will  be  in  vain. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 

The  following  interesting  comiouni- 
cation  from  our  much  esteemod  fi'isnds 
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of  the  friendly  botanic  society  at  Vien- 
na, Trumbull  county,  Ohio,  orig^inally 
designed  for  the  late  Thomsonan  con- 
vention»  respectfully  -  relerred  to  tbo 
disposal  of  the  secretary  of  general 
correspondence,  is  by  him  now  offered 
to  the  public,  not  only  as  a  tribute  of 
respect  due  to  that  branch  of  the  social 
botanic  in^stitution,  but  as  good  tidings 
to  the  whole  of  this  society  through  the 
Uiiited  States.  Many  oiHer  commui- 
cations  not  seasonably  received  by 
the  convention  who  anticitated  them, 
were  referred  in  the  same  manner — 
many  have  hitherto  been  jostled  one 
Fide  for  want  of  room,  some  others  are 
now  being  weighed  in  the  scales  of 
candid  deliberation. 

The  Vienna  Brethren,  under  date  of 
Nov.  15,  1832,  write  thus: 

**The  members  of  this  meeting  would 
wish  to    state  to  the   general  convcn- 
tion>  that  there  is  a  lurge  increase  in 
numbers  in  this  section  of  the  country 
of  those   who  are   friendly    to  botanic 
medicine,  being  convinced  that   there 
can  be  no  necessity  of  an  appeal  to  the 
mineral  kingdom  to  heal  diseases,  that 
to  poison  a  man  to  death,  or   attempt  a 
cure  by  the  use  of  poisons,  under  iho 
name  of  medicine,  is  a   prepobteroug 
mode  of  attempting  to  heal  him.     We 
Jiail  the  day  when  men  shall  cease  to 
be   blind   to  their  best  interests,  and 
open  tlieir  minds  to  rational  conviction 
on  a  subject  so  import^int,   indeed,   we 
may  contidently  say,  tie  most  impor- 
tant of  all  earthly  considerations:  the 
possession  of  bodily  health. 

It  is  truly  surprising  that  so  many 
men  of  extensive  erudition,  having  be- 
fore them  the  expc^rience  of  all  the  med- 
ical K;iges  who  have  gone  before  thfim 
in  all  preceding  generations;  have  not 
been  able  to  ascertain  the  radical  and 
general  cause  of  disease  in  the  human 
system,  even  if  their  boasted  pharma- 
copia  could  not  point  thern  to  a  reme- 
dy.   It  is  truly  lamentable  to  witness 
the  daily  fall  around  us,  of  such  a  mul- 
titude of  victims  to  the  mineral  prac- 
tice!    A  practice  at  war  with  reason, 
and  contrary  to  every  trait  in  physical 
nature. 

Certainly,  many  are  shutting  their 
eyes  to  the  dictates  of  common  sense, 
and  their  own  best  good,  rejecting  the 
kind  counsel  of  their  sincerest  friends. 


Like  Jews  and  infidels,  miraing  the 
peculiar  and  distinguishing  blessings  of 
the  gospel  through  obstinate  unbelief- 
accounting  it  preferable  to  die  fashion^ 
ably,  rather  than  to  be  speedily  and 
safely  cured  by  an  unfashionable,  un-* 
popular  remedy. 

Truth,  however,  must  and  \vill  pre«* 
vail  as  certainly  in  medicine  as  m  all  orf 
aAy  of  the  other  arts  or  sciences.  Ment 
will,  gradually,  become  convinced  andt 
taste  the  grand  and  salutary  provisions 
nature's  God  has  provided  for  their  ben- 
efit, until  a  dissenter  shall  not  be  found,, 
nor  an  unbeliever  exist  through  Ren- 
son's  vast^ domain.  The  discoveries 
made  by  Dr.  Samuel  Thomson  cannot 
be  considered  in  any  other  light  than 
one  of  heaven's  last  best  gifts  to  men. 
What  comfort  can  the  wealth  of  the 
Indias  confer  on  a  bu^nan  being,  wrea<> 
thing  in  the  agonies  of  severe  bodily 
afilictionl  What  an  angel  of  peace?— 
wlmt  a  messenger  of  consolationl  Who- 
comes  with  an  hcslingbalm!  with  na- 
ture's grand  restorative,  the  safe  and 
effectual  means  of  relief  and  restora- 
tion!" 

"The  subscriber  hereunto  was  neces- 
sarily absent  from  the  meeting  of  th^ 
society,  but  was  requested  by  an  unan-- 
imous  vote,  to  make  a  communication 
to  the  convention,  of  the  general  pur- 
port of  what  I  have  here  written, — the 
minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  this 
branch  society  were  sent  to  me  lor  that 
express  purpose. 

3Iay  unanimity,  peace  and  harmony 
pervade  all  your  deliberations,  and  a 
spirit  of  wisdom  prevail  and  direct  in 
all  things  appertaining  to  the  great  and 
good  cause  of  humanity:  the.  grand  ob- 
ject of  your  meeting  will  then  be  meas- 
urably accomplished.  May  such  plans 
be  pursued,  such  measures  matured  as 
shall  advance  the  dissemination  of  the 
simple  and  true  principles  of  medical 
knowledge — such  measures  will  be 
ameliorating  to  the  condition  of  man^ 
lessening  his  woes,  mittigating  his- 
pains,  bidding  the  monster,  diteatCf  to 
disappear;  bo  that  death  may  not  ap* 
proach  us  in  any  other  form,  than  by 
accident,  or  by  the  gradual  declensioa. 
of  nature's  organic  powers^  attend^ni:: 
on  extreme  old  age.  T.  L. 
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For  the  Thomaonian  Recorder, 
Meebrs.  Edztoks, 

Porhaps  there  is  no  one  article  in 
Thoms^oii's  niRteria  xnedica  less  val- 
ued in  proportion  to  its  real  worth, 
than  the  Ohio  Kkrcuua  (known  also 
by  t/ie  names  of  golden  seal,  yellow 
root,  and  yelIo\V  puccoon.)  As  a  tonic, 
^ivjng"  to|ie  to,  and  strengthening  the 
digestive  apparatus,  or  as  a  correi:tor 
of  the  bile,  1  know  of  no  article  that  1 
can  place  nio<Fe  confidence  in  than  in 
thai  vegetable  root, 

lyn,  Thomson,  speaking  of  No.  4, 
says,  '*This  preparation  is  calculated 
to  i^orrect  the  bile,  and  create  an  appe-- 
tite,  by  restoring  the  digestive  powers; 
and  may  be  freely  used  both  as  a  resto- 
rative, and  to  prevent  disease.'*  Again, 
on  the  same  subject,  he  &ays,.*'Tiiis  is 
a  very  important  part  of  the  system  of 
practice,  for  unless  the  food  is  digested, 
it  is  impossible  to  keep  up  thct  heat 
upon  which  life  depends." 

I  presume  to  bay,  there  cannot  be  a 
genuine  Thomsonian)  who  had  any 
thing  like  a  competent  understanding 
of  his  system  of  practice,  whose  senti- 
fnenta  and  testimony  will  not  confirm 
M'hat  the  Doctor  has  said  on  that  sub- 
ject. 

It  will  also  be  admitted,  that  if  tonics 
constitute  such  an  important  pait  of 
his  system,  it  is  undoubtedly  an  object 
of  sjjecial  consequence  that  we  be  in 
possession  of  the  bkst  that  the  face  of 
jsoil  can  furnish.  Depending  on  poor 
medicine,  or  even  on  a  good  article,  if 
it  chance  to  be  of  a  bad  quality,  or  dam- 
aged by  curing^,  or  its  efficacy  impair- 
ed by  age,  or  bad  managracnt,  we  are 
brought  to  lean  on  a  rotten  staffer  trust 
to  a  broken  reed! 

I 

In  dyspepsia,  liver  complaints,  sour 
/Stomachs  and  the  numerous  chronic 
fc^ms  ofchronic  disease  consequent  up- 
on indigestion;  in  diarrhea,  summer 
complaints  of  children,  and  in  the  con- 
valescent state  of  patients  recovering 
from  autumnal  fevers,  I  would  not  ex- 
.<;h&nge  the  Ohio  Kbrcvma  for  any  one 
article  within  the  compass  of  my  know- 
ledge. 

There  is  another  quality  in  this 
'Valuable  root,  that  is  not  exceeded,  no, 
nor  equalled  by  any  thing  with  which 
J  have  ever  been  acquainted.  It  is 
foirerfullj  effcacious  in  the  cleansing 


and  arresting  the  progress  of  cankery 
affections  of  every  kind,  andxemoving- 
all  local  foulness  from  any  part.      Many 
mothers   in   our  country  arc   well   ac- 
quainted with  its  efficacy  in  the   remo- 
val nf  canker  or  cankerous  iiumoure  in 
and  about  the  mouths  and    tliroats  oT 
children.     In  the  particular   forms   of 
cankoty  affections  called  the   thhvsr 
or  aptha,  and  all  sorts  of  erodiri^g  can- 
kerous sore  mouths,    it  is  truly  an  ex- 
cellent medicine.     It  is  not  less  effica- 
cious in  all  other  virulent  eroding  hu- 
mors, or  local  affections  that  arc  diffi* 
cult  to  bring  into  a  healing  condition. 
In  all  such  cases  the  root  should  be 
made  into  a  tea'  or  decoction,  and  be 
used  as  a  wash. 

As  Lobelia  Inflata  stands  unrival- 
led as  an  emetic,  expectorant  and  anti- 
spasmodic— Affrican  Cayenne  unescec  I 
ded  as  a  stimulent,  imparting   vigour 
and  energy  in  all  cases  of  debility,  whe- 
ther local  or  general,  so  tbe  Ohio  Ker- 
cuMA  has  no  superior  in  restoriog  tbe 
lost  tone  of  the  digestive  organs,  cor- 
recting the  morbid   condition   of  the 
stomach  and  bowels,  or  to  deterge  can- 
kerous eruptions.    Thomson  has  said» 
*'l  have  a  sufficient  exeprience,  to  re- 
commend  it  as  a  very  pleasant  bitter, 
and  in  ca^es,  where  the  food  in  the  sto- 
mach of  weak  patients  causes  distress, 
a  teaspoonful  of  the  powder   given  in 
hot  water,  sweetened,  will  give  imme- 
diate relief.*' 

To  me  it  is  a  matter  of  surprise,  to 
find   so  many  who  pass  for  Tboniaoo- 
ians — some  called  practitioners,    who 
are  preparing  their  spice  and  their  wine 
bitters,  pursuing  their  owa  course  of 
practice,  without  any   regard  to   t&is 
important  article.     W  it  is  not  imme- 
diately handy  to  be  come  at,  they  axe 
negligent  in  their  efforts  to  obtain  it, 
and  many  appear  not  to  be  duly  appri- 
sed of  its  real  consequence.     I  am  cred- 
ibly informed,    that    in  some  parts  of 
of  Father  Thomson's  vineyard  it  is   to- 
tnlly  disregarded,   or  at  lea^t,  if  i(   be 
used  at  all,  it  is  very  sparingly  applied.. 
To  those  who  have  pot  an  opportuni- 
ty of  witnessing  the  benefic>al  effects 
of  Krrcuma,   1   would  now  seriously 
invite  their  attention  to  a  faithful  triU 
of  its  efficacy. 

To  those  who  tell  us  that  they  have 
ueed  it  in  such  cases  as  I  have  here  pr«- 
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scribed  it,  witho-n  discovering  any  of  j 
its  pood  effects,  they  must  allow  me  to 
censure  their  sagacity  and  diBcernment, 
or  to  ques'.  ion  promptly   their  skill  in 
the  application.  _  ^ 

cincinnatus. 


TO  CINCINNATUS. 

We  are  much  pleased  with  the  com- 
<:unication,  over  this    signature,  and 
hope  the  author  will  be  induced  to  fa- 
vor us  aften  in  a  similar  manner.    We 
heartily  concur  with  him  in  his  high  es- 
timiition  of  the  valuable  medical  quali- 
ties of  the  Ohio  Kercuma.     Wc  had  an 
article  on  this  subject  prepared  for  the 
press,  before  his  communication  came 
to  hand.    He  h?is  embraced  tbe  princi- 
|>le  ideas  we  had  innended  to  ailvance. 
la  thus  corroborating  his  testimony, 
we  will  merely  say,  that,  wheu   the 
Kbrcuma  root  is  in  sound  state  of  pre- 
servation, and  very  finely  pulverised, 
and  thoroughly  mixed,   with  an  equal 
bulk  of  pulverised  lonf  sugar,   that  it 
will  seldom  fail  to  relieve  the  bowel 
complaint  in  children,  from  a  simple 
diarrhea  to  a  confirmed  cholera  infan- 
tum.   To  adults  a  large  ieaspoenfid  is 
41  moderate  dose,  to  children  one  half, 
cr  one  fourth  of  that  quantity  may  be 
administered,  according  to  reason,  age 
and  symptoms.    It  may  be  administered 
by  being  moistened  a  little,  or  by  put- 
ting it  into  a  small  quantity  of  penny- 
royal tea,  or  into  a  tea  of  Thomson's 
composition,  which  of  itself  is  an  inval- 
uable  remedy.    A  single  dose  has  often 
succeeded  to  admiration,  but  it  may 
and    should    be    repeated    in  urgent 
cases,    once  in  two  or   three    hours, 
and  may  be  continued  with  the  utmost 
safety,  until  the  disease  be  removed.    It 
has  olten  been  used  by  women  in  child- 
bed  with  the  happiest  effect  to  give  ap- 
petite; promote  digestion,  obviate  de- 
^ity,  and  enable  them  to  use  their  ac- 


customed food  with  pleasure  and  safety. 
We  were  not  apprised,  that  any,  called 
Thomsonians,  were  in  a  habit  of  treat- 
ing this  important  medicine    with  the 
smallest  wilful  neglect  or  inattention. 
If  there  are  any  such  characters  belongs 
ing  to  the  fraternity,  we  shall  only  say, 
that  they  very  uuh.ippily  remind  us  of 
those  in  ancient  times,  of  whom  the 
Apostle  60  peremptorily  declares,  that 
they  "say  they  are  Jews  and  are  not." 
However  highly  we  may  respect  their 
persons,  we  must  in  this  respect  cen- 
sure their  practice,  but  shall  not  take 
the  liberty  to  impugn  their  motives, 
until  all  the  facts  may  be  circumstan- 
tially ascertained. 

OBITUARY  NOTICE. 

^^ Stay y  passenger y  ioky  dott  thou  go  #• 

faztl 
Read,  if  thou  canst yiohom  envious  death 

has  ptac''d 
Within  thisiTionuincnt:  Shakespsarb.— 

Died  suddenly  in  tais  town,  on  Fri- 
day the  22nd  ultimo,  after  a  lingering 
tormenting  decline  of  nine  years,  that 
t'candalous  enemy  of  all  righteousness, 
that  child  of  the  Devil,  whose  name  has 
long  been  a  disgrace  to  our  country, 
who  was  born  a  brat  of  the  L  A  W^  fam- 
ily, christened  ^'Jln  act  to  incorporate 
medical  socif  ties,  fur  the  purpose  ofrtg- 
ulating  the  practice  of  physic  and  sur^ 
gery^  in  Ohio,^*  It  lived  unbeloved, 
and  died  nnlamented  by  any,  except  a 
few  of  its  particular  favorites,  and 
near  kin.  As  it  never  had  a  human 
SOUL,  its  spirit  like  that  of  a  beast,  has 
gone  downwards,*  And  notwithstanding 
the  venerable  Dr.  Clark  intimated 
some  shadow  of  expectatioaa,  that  even 
brutes  may  possibly  rise  again,  yet  the 
friends  of  the  deceased,  are  cheerless  of 
the  hope  of  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead.  All  the  magicians  of  Egypt;  all 
the  witches  of  Endor,  all  the  regular 
faculty  in  Ohio,  with  senator  Duncan  to 
lead  the  van,  and  face  the  front  of  battle » 
will  never  be  able  to  effect  its  resurrec- 
tion.   It  hat  gone  to  its  loitg  homeHi:!!! 
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Maryland^  2d  month  IQth  1833. 

Dear  Friend: — We  all    know  very 
*\vell,  (that  is  the  friends  in  this  part  of 
the  world,)  who  this  Dr.  Howard  is, 
we  knew  hirn  before  he  became  a  doc- 
tor.   He  wars  then,  Horton  Howard, 
a  preacher  among  us — those  among  us 
who  had  embraced  the  medical  system 
of  Samuel  Thomson,  finding  that  How- 
ard had  set  up  an  indepeadent   stand- 
ard determined  to  investigate  his  pre- 
tensions, and  if  we  should  ultimately 
iind  that  his  motives  were  any  thintr, 
other^  than  a  disinterested  wish  tu  in- 
•crease  the  sum  of  human  happiness, 
the  circumstance  of  his  being  a   mem- 
ber of  our  society,  should  have   no  in- 
fluence to  shelter  him  from  our  just  in- 
dignation.   But  before  we  proceeded 
to  condemn  him,  it  was  of  course  thot' 
to  be  necessary  to  bring  them  face  to 
face.     But  as  it  would  be  impractica- 
ible  to  effect  a  personal   interview,  we 
concluded,  as  the  only  alternative,  to 
become  subscribers  for  the  two  works 
now  being  published  in  your  metropo- 
lis, viz:  The  Thobisonian  Recorder, 
«Mid  the  Eclectic  and  Medical  Botanist, 
Several  numbers  ot  each  have  already 
^ometo  hand, and  although  it  is  not  my 
-intention  to  proceed    tb  a  final  decis- 
ion, I  am  ready  to  acknowledge,  that 
aofar,  I  have  not  met  with  any  thing 
in  the  Eclectic,  having  the  least  ten° 
dcncy  to  remove  my  first   impression 
that  "there  is  something  rotten  at  the 
core  in  Denmark!"    Admit  for  a  mo- 
ment, that    Thomson,    without   just 
cause,  withdrew  the  agency  from  H. 
Howard,  is  that  any   reason  why  the 
latter  should   arrogate  to  himself  tho 
privilege;  plagiary  like,  to  rob  Thomson 
of  the  honor  of  having  established  a 
-system,  which  is  destined  to  produce 
anew  era  in  the  healing  art?     I  trust 
there  is  yet   remaining  too  much  jus- 
tice, too  much  high  minded  honorable 
feeling  amongst  men,  to  give  counte- 
nance to  such  barefaced  ingratitude. 

The  day  is  not  far  distant,  when  the 
curtain  of  oblivion  will  shroud  all  the 
mighty  works  of  Horton  Howard,  while 
the  system  of  Samuel  Thomson  will 
continue  to  spread  and  shine  with  in- 
creasing effulgence,  until  with  equato- 


rial embrace  it,  will  take  in  the    wild 
human  race.. 

You  may  be  ready  to  char^  me  witj 
extravagance— I  rebut  the  imputation 
The  system  is  not  now,  now  to  me,  no, 
I  have    reflected   on    it  nearly    thrve, 
years.     It  is  hottomed  on    the    eterni. 
laws  of  nature  and  truth;  and,  althoucij 
I  shall  not  live  to  see  it,  nor  will  Tho.^.- 
son  himself,  liie  day  must  come,  whet  L. 
will  be  pronounced  by  the  united  roice 
of  mankind    as  .one   of  the    "^rrcatesr 
benefactors  of  the  human    race."     Tie 
proceedings  of  the  convention  came  duly 
to  hand,  we  considered  it  the  most  in- 
teresting document  we  ever  met  with. 
How  we  would  have   rejoiced  to  have 
been  present. 

Yours  respectfully  Arc. 

Harrishurg  Ind.  Feb,  1  Atk.  1S33. 
Gentlemen; — 

Having  recently  understood  that 
you   are  puhlibhing  a  paper     entitle: 
the  Thomsonian   ftEc.>RnE.R,   the  de- 
sign of  which  is  to  disseminate  correc: 
and  useful  information,   amono'  those 
more^  especially,  who  are   frieadly  to 
the  Thomsonian  botanic  sysf  em  of  med- 
icine.     Feeling    a    peculiar    desire, 
for  the  promotion  of  its  great  object,  I 
have  been  induced  to  request  jou  to  add 
my  name  ta  the  list  oTsiAscribers  from 
the     commencement.       Although    the 
knowledge  of  this  system  isyetia  its 
infancy   with   us,  ond  lias  to  contend 
with  that  opposition,  which  has  mark- 
ed its  progress  in  every  place,  from  j£b 
earliest  promulgation,  yet  it  has  Bony 
firm  friends,  and  there  are  many  more 
who  lack  only  cerroct   information,  to 
become  so.     I  wish  well  to  the  ^^^od 
work,  and  hope  the  trtne  is  not  firdia- 
tant,  when  prejudice,   tradition,  oppo- 
sition  and  ignorance  will  give  way  to 
sound  reason  and  common  sense. 
Yours  respectfully, 

M^H.  T. 

A  correspondent  at  Murfreesboioura 
under  date  of  Jan.  7,  1833,  observe*. 

'*!  have  no  special  news  at  this  time 
except  briefly  to  state  a  case  of  a  young 
man  iii  Williamson  County,  he  was  at- 
tended by  a  Steam  Doctor  for  several 
days — He  was  thought  to  be  on  the 
mend.—Howevcr,  it  so  turned  oat  the 
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Steam   Doctor  was  dismissed,  and  one  | 

of  the  regular  Faculty  was  called  in. —  , 

T'ho  young  man  grew  worsu  and  con-  > 

t.inued  to  get  worse  and  worse,  until  he  j 

Uied!       Before  his   decease   his  gums 

were  so  eat  or  rotted  away,  no  doubt, 

l>y  the  medicine  given,  that  the   blood 

ran 'out  of  his  mouth  in  large  quanti- 

t.iee. 

If  the  Steam  Doctor  had  placed  him 
in  thatsituatloni  what  anoiso  it  would 
liave  produced!  What  a  cry  of  murder! 
murder!!  would  have  been  raised  a- 
^ainst  him!  So  unreasonable  are  the 
prejudices  of  an  unenlightened  multi- 
xude." 


■T   ■-  'tr- 


A  "NEW  VIEW." 

"*  See  how  thete  apples  twim  tygeiher.** 

Among  the  many  "new  views"  with 
>vhich  some  feed  their  fancy,  and  be- 
g^uile  their  leisure  hours,  we  notice  tlio 
following  revrie  of  tho  Editor  of  the 
Eclectic.    "To  Skuuel  Thomson  ar.d 
HoRTON  Howard,   are  the  world  in- 
licbted  for  an  arrangement  and  combi- 
nation of  those  scattered,  and  almost 
forgotten  principles  of  physiology,  upon 
which    a  safe  and  certain   practice   of 
medicine  can  alone  be  erected.     They 
have,  each  in  kia   [their]  own  peculiar 
manner  pointed  out  the  sources  of  life, 
its  support  and  preservation,  the  caus- 
es of  disease  and  its  most  common  se- 
quence, death — and  what  to  them  must 
be  an  unspeakable  satisfaction,  is,  that 
they  both  have  lived  to  see  the  extraor- 
dianry  BMccess  of  their  indiviclual  exer- 
tions^    They  have   been   permitted  to 
"witness  the  triumph  of  their   medical 
principles  over  prejudice   and    envy, 
obloquy  and  persecution ^  after  having 
been  subjected  to  the  most  trying  or- 
deals of  human  ingenuity."     We  have 
not  time  to  extend  our  quotations  any 
farther.    Mr.  Little  strives  in  vain  to 
yoke  his  father's  destiny  with  that  of 
Dr.  Thomson.     Pray  who  can  tell  how 
long  Howardism  has  been  afloat!  What 
Howardite  has  been  in  dungeons  and 
chains  for  truth's   sake?     When  and 
where  subjected  to  arrest,  indictment, 
the  charge  of  murder  for  administer- 
ing Howardine  medicine  to  the  sick? 
When  and  where  the  ^^extraordinary 
tuccets*^  of  any  who  have  bought  his 
rights  and  practiced  accord inglyl    No 


flourishing,  Mr.  Little,  plain  simple 
truth  has  more  weight  on  public  op  in* 
ion  tlun  volumes  of  this  frothy  spout- 
ing. Howard's  "/riump/i"  appears  to 
be  more  extraordinary  in  the  Eclectic, 
than  in  all  the  world  beside. 


dREAt    MORTALITY. 

The  town  of  Bushire,  in  China,  which 
some  months  since  contained  twenty 
thousand  inhabitants,  is  said  now  to 
to  contain  only  two  thousand;  the  re- 
mainder having  been  swept  off-  by 
Cholera. 


The  following  persobs  are  authori- 
zed and  requested  to  act  as  Agents  for 
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COPIOUS  EXTRACT, 

FROM  /ilt 

JnlrodurAory  lecture  on  anatomy ,  by 
JUr,  Arbemethy,  at  St,  Bartholomw>^s 
hospital. 

It  is  the  obgervatlon  of  a  late  writer, 
that  if  any  person  who  had  never  seen 
a  ship,  or  a  palace,  were  to  be  shown 
the   separate  parte  of  either,   and  to 
bave   their    uses    well  anil   acurately 
described  to  him,  yet  he  would  form 
but   a   very   imperfect  idea   either  of 
the  ship  or  of  the  palace.    Now,  to  ob- 
viate euch  an  efiectasi  have  alluded  to, 
anatomists  have  been  in  the  habit  of  de- 
voting a  few  introductory  lectures  to 
taking  a  general  survey  of  the  body — 
of  the  whole  body,  before  they  proceed 
to  the  particular  consideration  of  its 
parts;  and  I  shall,  on  the  present  occa- 
sion, imagine  the  parts  of  the  body  to 
be  separately  and  completoly  formed; 
and  i  shall,  in  idea»  put  them  together, 
hoping  by  this  means  to  show  you  their 
mutual  connexions  and  dependencies. 
To  those  genttemen  who  are  already 
acquainted  with  anatomy,  such  an  ac- 
count will  not  be  of  much  utility,  and 
yet  there  is  something  in  it:  it  is  pleas- 
ing to  observe  the  effects  resulting  from 
tlie  action  of  many  parts,  and  the  har- 
mony that  is  manifested  among  them 
in  the  performance  of  their  several  of- 
fices; -and  it  also  appears  most  proper 
thus  to  introduce  the  subjbct  of  the  fol- 
lowing lecturest-^First,  then,  we  may 
ooivsider  the  bones,  which  are  to  be  re* 
garded  as  the  walls  of  the  building,  and 
the  .pillar*  which  support  and  sustain 
all  tUo  other  parts.    The  body  is  com- 
posed of  a  prle  of  lu>nes  such  a^  these, 
(pointing  to  a  skeleton  by  his  side,) 
the  extreiflities  of  which  are  variously 
formed,  aad  etid^ntly  fitted  to  admit 
of  a  variety  of  motions;  but  the  surface 
of  bones  being  rough,  they  are  not  cal- 
culated to  stide  on  on^  another^  as  is 
necessary  in  Ae  performance  of  our 
several  motions,  and  therefore,  the  ar- 
ticulating surfaces  afe  covered  with  a 
▼ory  tmoothly-polifhed  subetanco  cal- 
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led  cartilage  or  gristle;  these  surfaces 
arc  continually  lubricated  by  a  ver^T 
fflippery  mucilaginous  fluid  named  sy- 
novia, called  vulgarly  joint  oil;  and  the 
escape  of  this  fluid  from  the  joint  is  pre- 
vented by  a^embrane-like  band,  cal- 
led capsular  ligament,  and  the  bones 
are  also  firmly  fixed  together  at  their 
articulations  by  strong  bands  of  unyiel- 
ding ligament — ^baods  flt>  arranged  aa 
freely  to  perfnit  all  those  motions  which 
the  joint  is  constructed  to  allow  of,  and 
so  as  to  prevent  any  other.  So  great 
is  the  strength  of  tiiese  ligaments,  that 
on  the  application  of  a  force  tending  to 
separate  the  bones  from  them,  the 
bones  will  sometimes  break,  and  the 
ligaments  remain  entire.  Now,  such 
is  tho^  mechanism  of  a  joint,  by  which 
we  possess  equal  security  and  facility 
of  motion.  Nature  has  moreover  wise- 
ly endowed  those  parts  with  so  small  a 
degree  of  sensibility,  that  notwithstan-' 
ding  the  violent  pressure  and  rapid 
.motions  which  their  offices  oblige  them 
to  sustain  and  undergo,  we  are  really 
scarcely  sensible  of  the  pert  at  which 
such  motion  is  effected.  Thus  we  see 
a  machine  excellently  calculated  to  ad« 
mit  of  a  variety  of  motions;  but  the 
bones  are  incapable  of  moving  them- 
selves, and  hence  arises  the  necessity  of 
moving  powers,  or  muscles:  those  con- 
sist of  soil  fibres,  which  have  the  power 
of  shortening  themselves  with  great 
force;  and  indeed,  it  is  wonderful  that 
a  bundle  of  such  fibres,  which  would  be 
torn  asunder  in  the  dead  body  by  the 
weight  of  a  few  ounces  appended  to  it, 
shall,  in  a  living  state,  be  capable  of 
lifling  up  and  sustaining  more  than  one 
hundred  pounds.  The  manner  in  which 
this  contraction  is  produced,  has  been 
eagerly  sought  for  by  physiologists: 
The  accounts  of  all  those  who  formerly 
attempted  to  solve  the  phenomenon  are 
reducible  to  one  principle:  they  su]^- 
posed  the  fibres  were  tubes  into  which 
a  fluid  was  projected,  so  as  tiiat,  on  the 
extansion  of  tho  tube^its  length  became 
shortened;  but  such  conjeeturei  ue  at 
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once  refuted   by  considering  that  the 
power  impelling  the  fluid  must  be  very 
great  to  produce  so  forcible  a  contrac- 
tion, and  this  impelling  power  can  no 
where  be  discovered.     This  hypothesis 
was  formed  at  a  time  when  the  laws  and 
principles  of  mechanics  were  supposed 
to  b3  adequate  to  account    for  all  the 
phcnom'^na  of  niture,  and  before  the 
*eiT3ct  produced  by  electricity  and  mag-, 
iictism  was   regarded  with  tiiat  accu- 
rate and  extensive  observation  which  it 
has  since  obt  lined.     Whether  we  ex- 
amine an  animate  body,  orthose  which 
are   inanimate,  we  observe  the  mate- 
rial— we  observe  that  it   is  sometimes 
gradually   changing  its  form  and   its 
qualify,  while  at  other  tim^s    we  per- 
ceive it  movingwithsurprising  rapidity 
and  force,  and  the  primary  cause  of  mo- 
tion of  matter  is  in  every  instance  equal- 
ly difficult  of  scrutiny.     We  know  no- 
thing of  matter  but  the  properties  which 
tiic  difTurent  species  of  it  possess.     Of 
that  matter  which,  for  the  most  part, 
pTOSOnts  itself  to  our  notice  which  is 
cognizable  to  the  eye  and  touch,  we 
know  that  it  has  a  property  called  by 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  "inertness" — an  in- 
diijposition  to  move  unless  impelled  to 
motion,  and  a  disposition  to  continue  in 
motion  unless  retarded.     But  there  arc 
othnr   kinds  of   subtle  matter  in  the  ' 
:..:rves,  such,  for  inbtance,  aa  electrici- 
ty and  magnetism,  the  motion  of  which 
docs  not  seem  to  be  regulated   by  the 
enme  laws,  and  which  are  not  in  gene- 
ral roTnizable  to  the  eye  or  touch,  but 
of  t^r-  existence  of  which  reason  fur- 
nishes us  with  the  most  indisputable 
testimony.    Now  thesekinds  of  subtle 
matter,  we  know,  frcruciiLly  act  upon 
3n.l  put  in  motion  that  which  is  gross 
and   inert;    we   see  magnetism   move 
very  ponderous  pieces  of  iron,  and  elec- 
tricity displace  and  dissever  the  most 
stable  substancee  which  oppose  its  pas- 
sage.   The  late  experiments   of   Sir 
Humphrey  Davy  have  thrown  much 
light  on  this  subject:  he  has  shown  that 
it  is  electricity,  working  silently   and 
ilowlyj  vvhich  piodaces  all  the  altcra- 
t.-.jiS  vv-:    pf^rcaive  in   the  composition 
or.'urrounding  bo.lics;  and  ho  has  also 
f-^'ind  add't  C'.-ial  reasons  for  boiieving 
V\  It  It  cjin  likewise  produce  sadden  and 
forcible  motions  in  the  largest  masses 
of  matter;  that  it  ia  electricity  acting 


in,  on,  or  over  the  surface  of  the  earth» 
which  causes  the  whirlwind,  the  water- 
spout, and  those  concussions  of  the  air 
caMed  thunder;    that  it  is   electricity 
which,  with  its  sharp  and' sulphurous 
blnst,  fells  the  venerible  and  '^^narled 
oak,"  and  destroys  our  most  stately  edi- 
fices; that  i-t   is  electricity,  acting-  be- 
neath the  surface  of  the  earth,  which 
causes  the  still  rrrore  tremendous   con- 
cussions ,    earthquakes,     and    'which 
throws  up  subteraneous   matter    from 
volcanoes!     Now,  ^ro  we  not  warrant- 
ed to  believe  that  some  obemical  agent 
produces  the  effect  on  organized  bodies 
which  we  find  continually  taking  place 
elsewhere'?     Is  it  not  admissible  to  be- 
lieve that  a  similar  agent  produces  the 
Sudden  and  forcible  motion  of  matter 
which  f(»rm8  the  striking  characteristic 
of  living  beings)     Do  we  indetid  depart 
from  the  laws  of  reason,  in   supposing 
that  electricity,  or  some  corresponding 
principle,  is  the  prime  moving  causeof 
vital   action,   without  which,  as  3fr. 
Hunter  has  indisputably  Fhown,  it  is 
impossible  to  account  for  the  functions 
and  processes  of  life!     Reflecting  mod- 
ern physiologibts  do  pot,  1  beUeve,  en- 
tertain a  doubt  that  a  certain  species 
of  matter  pervades  living  bodies,  and  is 
the  cause  of  motion  and  of  the  pheno- 
mena observed  in  them.     It  is  not  like- 
ly  that  the  visible   fabric  cl   a  muscle 
(the  mnin  flesh  and  fibres  of  which  are 
readily  lacerable,  even  in  the  living  bo- 
dy, when  they  are  in  a  state  of  inaclion- 
and  which  have  all  the  properties  be- 
longing to  common  matter)  shouM  hare 
that  wonderful  one  superadded,  of  con- 
trncting  with  that  celerity   and  force 
which  chaiacterizes  the  animal  actjon. 
I  cannot  lay  before  you,  at  present,  ill 
the    physiological    arguments     which 
have  been  adduced  by  many  (I  may  My, 
by  most)  to  lead,  to  the  belief  that  it  is 
the  effect  of  a  distinct  sppcies  of  mat- 
ter; they  are  so  numerous  and  ^owent 
as  to  enforce  (and  1  may  say,  estabfish) 
the  opinion.    Aitho'  many  sensible  and 
reflecting  men,  from  the  earliest  agtt', 
have  thought  on  the  Fuhjcct  as  we  now 
do,  yet  the  credit  of  fairly,  boldly,  and 
clearly  teaching  this  doctrineis  due  to 
the  late  Mr.Huuter.  wboae  opinion  on 
this  subject  has  craduall^gained  ground, 
and  become  gsMrally  established. 
It  appears  that  in  an  aniisal    body, 
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according  to  the  numbor  of  muscular 
fibres,  80  is  the  force  which  is  connec- 
ted with  it,  or  which  the  muscles  pos- 
sess; but  BO  prcat  a  number  of  fibres 
could  lu)t  be  lixed  to  one  point  of  the 
bone  destined  to  be  rhoved,  and  nature 
lias  contrived  to  attach  them  to  a  irreat 
cord,  called  a  sinew  or  tendon,  wliich 
is  the  Bamc  as  if  they  were  all  attached 
to  the  bonci  thus,  if  I  were  desirous  of 
moving  a  very  heavy  tiblc,  and  I  had 
one  hundred  men  to  tfiect  my  purpose, 
I  would  not  say,  **Take  hold  of  the  ta- 
ble," because  there  would  be  no  room; 
but  I  would  tie  a  strong  cord  around  the 
table,  so  that  each  should  pull  ttt  the 
cord,  and  thus  a  similar  effect  would 
be  prodttced.    You  will  find  that  there 
arc  numerous  contrivances  in  the  body 
for  fixing  a  great  number  of  fibres,  so  as 
to  operate  on  one  tendon.    The  s^inews 
possess  great  strength,  and  great  force 
i«  required  to  rupture  them,  and  yet 
they  will  sooner  tedr  than  the  acting 
muscular  fibres,  which  act  with  prodi* 
gious  force,  and  always  in  proportion 
to  the  cause  requiring  its  exertion.     It 
i«  interesting  to  reflect  on  this  circum- 
stance—rthe  bones  aroBufficiently  strong 
i^>rallthe  purposes  of  life;    the  liga- 
ments which  tie   them  together,   and 
the  sinews  by  which  they  are  moved, 
are  still  stronger,  and  yet  the  muscu- 
lar fibres  nre  Jee^s  likely  to  be  torn  by 
violence  than  either.    We  shall  find 
that  if  any  part  of  our  body  be  destroy- 
ed,  it  is  never  perfectly   reproduced; 
but  bones  can  be  united   by  cartilage 
and  ligament,  each  CRpable  of  supply- 
ing the  place  of  the  destroyed  part;  but 
the  muscular  fibres  are  less  capable  of 
reijeneration.    The  intention  of  nature 
seems  to  be  the  preservation  of  tli^  more 
important  part  of  these  laws.     The 
matters  which  compose  our  body  are 
sufficiently  strong  for  all  the  purpopes 
of  life,  and  yet  the  acting  parts  are  still 
stronger,  and  are  capable,   under  cir- 
cumstaQccB  of  great  exertion,   of  rend- 
ing asundef  ihe  bon^s  and  ligamonts 
which  compose  the  human  frame. 

You  have  now,  then,  surveyed  the 
machine  as  adapted  for  m(.tion;  it  ap- 
pears calculated  for  its  pcrfonnancc; 
but  how,  you  will  ae^k,  are  these  parts 
originally  formed,  or  how  do  they  con- 
tinually exist,  for  the  matter  of  which 
they  are  all  composed  is  not  of  a  perqa- 


nenc  nature,  but  continually  tending  to 
its  own  dii«solutionl     How,  ilicn,  when 
the  ol!  pnrts  batter  and  decny,  are  new 
ones  supplied?     It  is  from  the  blood  tho 
body  is  liourished — all   the  nutritious 
principles  are  contained  in  this  vital 
Huiil,  and  here  arises  the  necessity  for 
ves>cli5  t')  distribute  this  fluid  to  every 
pars  of  the  body.     The  blood  ia  propel- 
led by  the  heart,  in  tttbcs  called  arteries, 
to  every  part,  from  whence  it  is  return- 
ed throufjh   other  tubes   called  veins. 
The  heart  is  a  hollow  muscle,  in  which 
quality  it  receives  the  returning  blood, 
and  by  its  contractiort  returns  it  again 
to  every  part  of  the  body  for  nourish- 
ment; tlnis  maintaining  a  circulating 
course,  whrch  was  first  discovered  by 
Dr.  Ilarvoy.     We  have  considered  tho 
materials  of  a  body  as  prone  to  decay; 
and  when  they  have  undergone  such  an 
exchange,  we  may  next  inquire  what 
becomes  of  th*^m.     We  shall  find  they 
are  removed  by  a  set  of  very  fine  ves- 
sels, which  exist  in  great  numbers  in 
every  part,  although,  from  their  mi- 
nuteness  and  transparency,   they   are 
difficult  to  c'emonstrate.     If  from  tho 
blood   the    body    is    nourished,    from 
whence,  you  ask,  is  the  blood  supplied^ 
It  is  formed  chiefly  from  our  food;  and 
hence  arises  the  necessity  of  organs  ca- 
pable of  conveying  our  food  inlo  blood, 
and  astiimilatingit  to  the  nature  of  our 
body.    The  alimentary  regions  a':e  al- 
lowed to  animals  for  this  purpose;  the 
use  of  which  is  to  have  tho  power  of 
converting  vejretable  and  anii^ial  food, 
and  app'irently  very  dij«simiJar  into  a 
sabtJaiico  called  chyle,  which   resem- 
bles blood  very  inucii  in  its  nature,  but 
dilFerinjj  in  its  colour,  it  beintrlike  that 
of  milk;  chyle,  thus  formed,   derived 
from    the  food,   ia  conveyed  into   the 
vein?,  where  it  soon  acqii ires  substan- 
'^e*?,  into  the  ?fime  kind  oflluid,  the  red 
coli'Ur  and   other  properties  of  blood. 
A^•,  howfjvor,  nir-ny  ut<olc5s,and  pioba- 
hly   roiDO  iin'r  iliitary  particles  of  mat- 
tor  a. e  tikon  into  the  blood  with  the 
clivio,  V.w.  nl  •'nrhJrinr  vc?8'j1s  are  contin- 
u.iliy  r.Miiorinpf  th;;  old  matters  of  rur 
ho'^y, 
h'ood 


iin-l  tranef'-rrinrf  thciii  into  the 
vc.•:^^»l^^  We  may  next  i.'^uire, 
liow  t-iich  us-.'less  .iiid  n^  ::iuus  matter  is 
^cniw  •ited  from  the  tame!  We  know  it 
ia  by  the  urine,  by  perspiration,  and 
from  the  lungs,  but  to  explain  this  oir- 
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caiDBtance,   it  !■  necesiary   that  w« 
•hould  cake  a  more  minute  aad  accu- 
Tate  earvey  of  the   circulation.    We 
Icnew  that  the  body  is  nourished  from 
the  blood,  and  various  fluids  prepared 
from  it  for  purposes  essential  to  the  ani- 
mal economy;  as  the  saliva,  tears,  and 
gall.    We  find  that  the  blood    flows 
with  great  rapidity  through  the  larger 
vessels;  but  on  its  arrival  at  the  small- 
er ones  the  velocity  is  checked,  owing 
to  circumstances  which  will  hereafter 
be  explained  to  you.    Now,  the  slow 
course  of  blood  in  the  small  vessels  is 
probably  favorable  to  the  preparation 
of  the  nutritive  materials  for  the  repair 
and  growth  of  the  body,  and  also  to  the 
dissimilar  liquors  and  substances  which 
are  said  to  be  separated  or  secreted  from 
it,from  whence,  by  its  rapid  course  in  the 
larger  vessels,  the  blood  is  conveyed  pure 
and  unadulterated  to  all  the  parts  oi  the 
body  for  their  nourishment.    Suppose, 
then,  the  blood  to  be  slowly  moving  in 
the  minute  arteries    from  the    small 
tubes,  the  proceeding  which  separates 
the  different  fluids  from  the  secreted 
blood  takes  effect,  while  the  minute  ar- 
teries containmg  the  blood  from  whence 
the  separation  had  been  made,  become 
reflected  towards  the  heart,  and  trans- 
ferred into  a  vein,  through  which  it  re- 
turns the   remaining  blood.    But  as, 
from  the  languid  motion  of  the  blood  in 
email  vessels,  some  change  of  its  quali- 
ty takes  place,  (and  it  is  certain  that  it 
has  lost  its  colour  and  acquires  a  dark 
purple  hue,)sorae  change  appears  neces- 
sary to  fit  it  again  for  the  nourishment 
and  support  of  the  body;  now,  for  this 
purpose  it  is  propelled  from  the  heart 
by  the  heart,  through  the  lungs,  where 
much  carbonaceous  matter  is  thrown 
off  from  it,  and  it  becomes  exposed  to 
the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  the  me- 
dium of  the  containing  vessels  alone 
intervening;    great    changes   are,  by 
these  means,  produced,  for  it  returns 
irom  the  lungs  to  the  heart  again,  t>f  a 
bright  scarlet  colour,  and  fit  to  be  dis- 
tributed for  the  support  of  every  part  of 
the  body. 

Now  all  these  parts  which  I  have 
mentioned,  are  enveloped  in  an  elastic 
and  spungy  substance;  the  bones,  the 
musclei,  the  blood-vessels,  and  the 
bowels,  are  all  connected  by  a  cellular 
sahrtMiety  whieh,  from  its  elutieity. 


yields  to  the  performance  of  the  several 
motions;  and  when  they  cease,    by  its 
elasticity  it  returns  the  parts  to  their 
former    situation.     In    some    of    the 
cells  of  this  substance. the  fat  is  deposi- 
ted, which  seems  to  be  a  very  nutritive 
matter;  and  wherever  nutricious  parti- 
cles abound,  they   are  laid  up  in  these 
cells  as  in  a  store-house,  from    w^hich, 
when  wanted,  they  can  be  drawn. — 
These  cellular  substances  being    con- 
densed on  the  surface  of  the  body  into  a 
compact  state,  form  the  skin,    which 
serves  to  defend  the  other  parts,  and  to 
give  a  smoothness  and  regularity  te  the 
surface  of  the  body. 

Now  hitherto  I  have  been  describing 
a  body  as  adapted  for  motion  and  capa- 
ble of  existence,  but  without  sen^e  or 
feeling,  and  we  have  yet  to  inquire  by 
what  means  we  obtain  a  knowledge  of 
the  surrounding  objects*  and  are  a- 
ble  to  direct  the  various  motions  of 
our  bodies.  The  possession  of  this 
faculty  is  owing  to  the  brain  and  nerves. 
The  brain  is  a  substance  situated  in  the 
bony  cavity  of  the  skull,  and  the  nerves, 
which  are  of  a  fibrous  texture,  appear 
like  the  continuation  of  the  same  sub- 
stance through  every  part  of  the  body. 
It  is  by  means  of  the  nerves  that  inti- 
mation is  received  of  the  property  of 
surrounding  bodies,  which  conveys  itM 
will  to  the  muscles.  Thus,  if  I  a-ill  to 
to  take  up  this  book,  the  determioation 
is  conveyed  by  the  nerves  of  my  arm 
to  the  muscles,  which  immediately  per- 
form it — it  is  moved — I  ascertain  its 
shape  and  other  properties,  the  intimt- 
tiuns  of  which  are  conveyed  by  the 
nerves  to  the  brain;  for  if  the  nerves  (^ 
my  arm  were  cut  or  tied,  the  muscJes, 
although  they  would .  still  ptwess 
the  power  of  motion,  I  could  not  by 
my  will  influence  them  to  act;  or  if  my 
finger  was  applied  to  the  book  by  an- 
other person,  the  nerves  would  convM 
no  intimation  to  my  brain  by  which  I 
could  distinguish  its  quality.  Now, 
the  manner  in  which  sensation  is  produ- 
ced in  the  brain  from  every  part  of  the 
body,  and  in  which  volition  is  convey- 
ed to  the  muscles  by  means  of  ths 
nerves,  can  be  but  little  known.  Many 
ingenious  men  have  in  vain  attempted 
to  explain  it.  Ail  they  have  been  able 
to  show  i§f  that  an  object  woMutg  s 
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sensation,  produces  aa  impression  in  a 
part  of  a  nerve  remote  from  the  brain, 
which  is  propa^ted  by  the  nerve  to 
that  organ.  It  is,  however,  a  discovery 
in  modern  physiology,  that  sensation  is 
not  prod  need  merely  in  consequence  of 
the  impression  being  made  on  the 
nerves,  but  that  action  in  the  nerve 
must  be  excited,  which  action  is  propa* 
gated  along  the  fluid;  and  this  discove- 
ry explains  why  we  very  oflen  expe- 
rience every  sensation  from  infancy, 
when  we  are  very  oflen  unaffected  by 
impulses  that  are  most  forcible;  for  it 
is  not  the  impulse,  but  the  action  which 
it  excited  which  is  propagated  to  the 
brain,  and  occasions  feeling. 

In  accounting  for  sensation,  we 
are  compelled  to  believe  that  there 
exists  in  the  muscles  as  in  the  nerves, 
«.s  well  in  the  nerves  as  in  the  muscles/ 
«  subtle  matter,  which  acts  spontane- 
ously whenever  excited  .by  external 
impressions  or  internal  volition.  It  does 
not  appear  that  there  is  a  substantial 
difference  in  the  construction  of  the 
nerves  themselves,  for,  when  injured, 
they  all  alike  convey  the  same  pain- 
ful sensation.  Therefore,  why  we  sec 
80  well,  appears  to  arise  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  nerve  is  protected 
from  the  touch  of  grosser  bodies,  and 
light  has  only  access  to  it,  and  induces 
the  action  which  occasions  us  to  see 
places  from  which  it  has  emanated,  er 
been  reflected.  In  like  manner  the 
auditory  nerve  is  so  sheltered  from  the 
touch  of  gross  matter;  but  it  is  acces- 
sible to  the  vibration  produced  by 
sound,  which  excites  the  action  which 
gives  us  hearing.  AH  that  is  effected 
in  any  instance,  is  the  excitement 
and  propagation  of  motion  to  the  brain; 
•  ^  although  it  is  probable  that  the  inter- 
nal organization  of  the  brain  contributes 
to  produce  varieties  of  feelings  and  af- 
fections, yet  such  varieties  can  only  be 
attributed  to  the  wonderful  properties 
of  vhich  the  parts  are  composed.  And 
this  is  a  subject  that  I  think  cannot  fail 
to  astonish  every  reflecting  person.-* 
As,  however,  the  functions  of  the  nerv- 
ous system  form  a  very  curious  and  in- 
teresting subject,  allow  me  to  censider 
them  a  little  more  extensively.  There 
is  a  poweir  of  aeeommodation  in  the 


nerves  to  the  circumstances  in  which 
they  are  placed.  A  man,  for  initance, 
confined  in  a  dark  place,  shall  receive 
an  impression  adequate  to  produce  sight 
from  a  very  smaU  quantity  of  light» 
and  his  eye  will  be  injured  by  the  com- 
mon daylight;  the  reverse  of  this  is  equ- 
ally true:a  person  may  remain  in  a  strong 
light,  and  his  eye  become  so  inured  to 
it,  that  the  ordinary  quantity  shall  fail 
to  produce  a  proper  impression;  or  a 
person  who  has  been  long  in  still  and 
silent  places  shall  hear  the  slightest 
sound  which  shall  be  imperceptible  to 
another  whose  ears  were  accustomed 
to  the  fi>rce  of  vibrations  made  by 
loudly*  sounding  bodies.  Habit,  also, 
has  some  effect  in  contributing  to  this 
power  of  accommodation  of  the  nerves 
to  the  circumstances  in  which  they  are 
placed.  A  ring,  when  first  worn  on 
the  finger,  is  constantly  felt  and  atten- 
ded to;  but,  afler wards,  the  nerves 
cease  to  act,  from  being  accustomed  to 
the  pressure  ;  they  also  act  so  as  to  ex- 
cite feeling  and  attention  on  its  remo- 
val. These  powers  of  accommodation 
do  not  belong  to  particular  senses,  but 
have  a  more  general  influence:  a  per- 
son living  a  luxurious  life,  who  shune 
every  sensation  that  gives  him  the  least 
uneasiness,  who  attends  merely  to  the 
gratification  of  his  pleasures,,  rendere 
his  nervous  system  in  general  too  sen- 
sible;— he  shrinks  from  the  cold  winds, 
he  is  startled  by  a  little  noise,  and  eve- 
ry rough  impression,  which  would  not 
disquiet  another,  owing  to  his  ill-judg- 
ed indulgence,  distresses '  him.  Now 
let  us  mark  the  contrast  in  a  hearty 
seaman  who  has  endured  the  inclemen- 
cies of  the  weather,  and  has  sustained 
fatigue  and  pain:  he  feels  the  wind 
blow,  and  hears  the  cannon  thunder, 
but  neither  affects  him  much;  and  from 
being  inured  to  sensations  at  first 
painful,  he  la  at  last  unaffected  even  by 
those  impressions  which  would  hurt  a 
man  living  in  a  medium  between  the 
two  extremes. 

The  nervous  system  not  only  serves 
to  inform  us  of  the  properties  of  sur- 
rounding objects  by  means  of  the  organs 
of  sense,  but  also  to  guard  ns  against 
the  application  of  any  thing  hurtful,  te 
monitors  teaching  us  to  avoid  it*  Thus 
pain  if  very  useful  te  us;  but  altheuglt 
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from  the  nerves  we  occasionally  suffer 
pain,  yet,  in   general,  they  are  the 
source  of  pleasure  by  means  of  our  sens- 
es.   Let  us  suppose  an  animal  in  a  state 
of  nature  and  health.     Is  not   his  eye 
delio'hted  by  beautiful  prospects,  and 
his  ear  charmed  with  melody — is  he  not 
rejjaled   by  tha  odours   of   herbs  and 
phntsi     Does  not  his  every  want  con- 
tribute to  his  gratification? — tho  want 
of  nourishment  occasions  hunger — fa- 
tig-iic  requires  rest;  and  whcr^  are  there 
greater  animal  pleasures  tinn   in  the 
gfrati ligation  of  such  wants!     Such  is 
the  state  of  an  animal  formed  for  enjoy- 
ment; hut  to  this  corporeal  state,  man 
has  added  and   affixed   reason,  wliich 
ought  to  furnish  him  wi»h  the  j^rontest 
source  of  pleasure,   if  the  intention  of 
nature  were  not  perverted.    Finding 
gratification  proceed  from  tho  sitisfjc- 
tion  of  his  wants,   he  hss   absurdly  in- 
creased their  number   in  on'ler  to  in- 
crease his  enjoyment.    For  iiH  natural 
wants  nature  his  amply  proviaed;  but 
these  fictitious  wants  cannot  be  fe'rs^i* 
fied,  and  therefore  he  has  made  to  hi'in- 
self  a  source  of  disquiet  and  discontent, 
There  is  another  subject  on  wliich  1 
wiiih  for  ti  few  minutes  to  enj'?ge  your 
attention,  as  I  think  it  cannot  tail  to 
interest  even  those  who  have  not  been 
much   engaged    in    physiological    re- 
fiearches — 1  mean  the  connexion  of  an- 
imal motion  with  sensation.     We  natu- 
rally are  influenced  in  our  reason  by  our 
feelings;  and,  knowing  that,  we  shrink 
from  whatever  gives  us  pain;  we  infer 
that  the  involuntary  emotion  of  animals 
arising  from  the  same  cause;  yet,  if  the 
subject  be  attentively  considered,  I  have 
no  doubt  that  this  opinion  will  be  found 
erroneous.     If  a  man's  \c^  be  amputa- 
ted, and  stimulated  some   hours  aftrr- 
"ward."!   by  electricity,  excited   in   the 
manner  which  Volta  first  explained,  a 
rapid  motion  of  the  muscles  will  take 
place;     but  can  we  believe  that  this 
limb  has  sensation,  or  could  we  per- 
suade the  person   from   whose  body  it 
has  been  removed  to  be  of  ihat  opinion? 
Surely  not,  for  he  will  feel  no  pain 
when  the  limb  is  excited  after  it:  on 
the  contrary,  he  may  feel  pain  when  it 
IS  not — ^nay,  people  actually  feel  pains 
in  their  Umbi — ^parn  and  sensation  in 
their  limbs  when  they  arc  destroyed  by 
putrefaction »  which  shows,  if  I  may  so 


express  it,  the  totality  of  the  esscDtij.' 

principal   remaining  in  the  brain.     I: 

anything  be  proved  in  physiology,  it  :? 

that  the  essential  principle  is  connect*^-.; 

with  the  brain,  yet  motion  takes  plac>: 

in  parts  connected   with   that    org.?.r 

even  vegetables,  and  the  lower  kiixi  .  ?' 

animals,  possess  powers  of  motion,  bi/ 

it  rcquirch- that  the  mind'should    be  \r. 

some  degree  preiudiccd  before  "U'e  .w 

believe  such  motion  to  be  the  result  <,.' 

fbcling!     Assuredly,  motion   docs  i:.-: 

necessarily   imply   sensition;    ws   sc? 

rapid  and  powerful  motion   of  matt'T 

taking  place  around  us,  in  cases  wher^ 

no  physiologists  ever  dreamt  that  ti.fj 

arose  in  consequence  of  sensation. 

Now  my  time  doep  not  allow  me  ton^ 
cite  all  tlie  arguments  in  proof  of  t :  = 
o})inion,  that  the  action  of  animaistir^:? 
place  independently  of  sensation;  In: 
this,  I  believe,  will  be  found  to  be  clear 
in  thin  mysterious  subject,  that  the  fi:- 
ulty  of  sensation  lies  in  tho  brain  -v 
ma»:,  and  that  the  motions  arisinr  :: 
the  nerves,  in  consequence  of  impres- 
sions made  on  them,  are  propagated  to 
♦he  brain,  and  give  us  ail-  that  k no w- 
Iec?^e  we  possess  of  surrounding  bodies; 
wlit'uce  other  motions,  excited  by  voli- 
tion, arc  continued  in  the  contrary  d  - 
rcction  throngh  the  nerves,  and  en2'.>> 
us  to  regulate  the  action  of  our  musr'ro? 
so  as  to  operate  upon  the  objects  whicz 
surround  us. 

The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  frotn  this 
summary  survey  of  the  animal  poweir 
is  interesting;  for  we  perceive  so  cxs.: 
a  correspondence  between  those  on :r.- 
ions  which  result  from  physiological  r*;- 
search.  and  those  which  arise  so  Eila- 
rally  from  the  suggestions  of  reifon, 
that  some  persons  have  cons iderei^f hem 
as  innate  and  intuitive.     Most  reflect- 
ing persons  liave,   in  all  ages  of  the 
world,  believed,  what  is  indeed  nalun! 
to  believe,  and  what  phyeiologrj  a'^^ 
teaches  us,  that  there  exists  in  the  1.:- 
man    body  an   assemblage    of  orgir? 
formed  of  common  and  inert  maitf% 
such  as  we  see  any  where — a  princif'  e 
of  life  and  action — an  asscntial  and  ri* 
tioml  property  all  connected,  and  yet 
each  apparently  distinct  from  the  other. 

Tliufl,  gentlemen,  have  I,  for  the 
reason  stated  in  the  beginning,  endeA- 
vourod  to  present  yon  with  an  imper* 
feet  sketch  of  the  striicturs  of  the  )u.- 
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man  body.  Custom  has  made  introduc- 
tory lectures  in  some  degree  necessary, 
and  ;  know  not  how  I  could  better  em- 
ploy the  time  allotted  to  this  purpose. 

From  tho  Medical  Advocate. 
"FOUR  LECTURES. 
On  the  Thonifonianpraclicp  of  Medi- 
cine, by  David  Power,  Physi-ian  at 
Avon  Mineral  Spring.^* 

**It  has  often  been  said,  that  "Doc- 
tor Thomson  is  an  impostor."     Let  us 
proceed  and  examine  the  means  he  his 
had,  from   the  commencement  of  his 
medical  career  until  m»w,  of  imposing 
on  tho  people.     Let  us  bring  him  be- 
fore us  when  but  a  child,  with   his  pa- 
rents.    At  this  time  they  were  inhab- 
itants of  a  new  country,  and  of  course 
his  advantnges  ibr  an  early  education 
were  very  limited.    But  this  privation 
of  schooling  was  perhaps  compensated 
to  him,  for  his  situation   afforded  him 
an  opportunity  to  pursue  that  study  for 
which  nature   seems  to  have  designed 
him.    There  his  mind  was  early  ex- 
panded— not  by  a  studious  attachment 
to  books,  or  by  moving  in  the  fashion- 
able circles  of  society,  but  by  a  studious 
and  youthful  attachment  to  tnc  inves- 
tiiration  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.    It 
appears  he  very  early  united  all  his  a- 
musements  and  recreations  with  some 
useful  and  curious  experiment.      He 
was,  it  seems,  an  ardent  lover  of  knowl- 
edge from   his  very  infancy;  but  he 
chose  to  obtain  it  rather  by  searching^ 
nature,  without  any   medium  or  rules 
prescribed  by  others,  than  to  resort  to 
books.    He  resided   in  a  place  where 
nature  had  Bcattere<l  with  a  wasteful 
hand,  all  those  objects  which  are  cal- 
culated to  excite  the  admiration  and 
exertions  of  an  ingenious  mind. 

"It  was  in  this  romantic  retreat  that 
the  mind  of  young  Thomson  first  re- 
ceived that  eager  curiosity  to  enquire 
into  the  uses  of  things,  which  perhaps 
laid  the  foundation  of  his  after  discov- 
eries.   In  this  retreat  he  was  a  stran- 
ger to  all  those  insidious  designs  which 
human  natare  is  ever  wont  to  instigate 
in  older  and  more  propitious  pans  of 
the  country.     Here  his  mind  was  not 
contaminated  with  false  notions  in  any 
of  the  sciencies,  or  with  undue  preju- 
dices for  any  established  inntitntioni, 


by  an  acquaintance  with  the  writings 
of  any  sectarian  zealot.  There  he 
seems  to  have  taken  nature  alone  for 
his  guide  and  instructor;  and  he  was  as 
free  to  explore  its  works  as  it  had  been 
beneficial  to  him,  in  both  giving  to  his 
mind  a  tact  favorabla  for  enquiring, 
and  in  placing  such  a  variety  of  objects 
around  him,  which  seemed  to  InviLo  his 
invcstigition.  lie  continued  to  follow 
with  unremitted  zeal,  a  course  of  criti- 
cjlI  investigation,  until  he  had  arrived 
to  years  of  manhood:  nor  indeed  ilidhij 
enquiries  stop  hero-for  he  entered  upon 
those  scenes  of  human  life,  in  which 
men  generally  find  it  for  their  interest 
to  reduce  to  practice  all  the  important 
knowledge  they  have  before  known  in 
theory.  It  was  so  with  Thomson; 
what  he  had  known  before  in  theory, 
and  what  had  served  him  for  amuse- 
ment, now  he  knew  with  an  experimen- 
tal certainty,  and  it  served  him  in  sa- 
ving human  life. 

"It  was  not  until  sometime  after  Dr. 
Thomson  had  a  family,  that  he  thought 
seriously  about  giving  himself  to  the 
practice  of  medicine;  for  he  informs  us 
in  his  narrative,  that  he  had  a  physi- 
cian living  in  one  of  his  houses  for 
some  time  after  his  marriage,  whom  he 
frequently  employed  in  his  own  family; 
and  it  was  after  this  and  other  medical 
gentlemen  had  exhausted  their  skill  to 
no  good  effect,  in  endeavors  to  remove 
some  diseases  in  his  own  family,  that 
Thomson  attempted  his  success  in  the 
healing  art.  He  had  before  this  time^ 
however,  collected  a  great  many  factg 
respecting  remedies  in  disease.  Iq 
those  cases  which  wd  have  mentioned, 
he  exercised  his  best  judgment,  both  in 
determining  what  the  disease  was,  and 
in  making  a  selection  in  remedies,  and 
his  exertions  were  attended  with  per- 
fect success. 

"This  success  was  regarded  by  many, 
ond  even  by  himself,  as  a  casual  oc- 
currence; biit  he  found,  however,  by 
pursuing  a  similar  mode  of  treatment 
in  miny  other  ciscs,  he  met  with  simi- 
lar success.  Thus,  by  following  that 
course  which  his  own  reason  and  judg- 
ment suggested  to  him  to  be  proper,  he 
was  taught,  to  a  demonstrative  certain.^ 
ty,  the  great  principle  of  life  and  n%o- 
tion  in  animal  bodies— and  before  ho 
was  actually  seniible  of  it,  be  had  made 
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%  great  diicoTerjr  in  the  healing  art; 
and  are  he  was  aware,  he  found  him- 
«elf  altogether  engaged  in  the  practice 
of  medicine. 

"Dr.  Thomson  knew  the  nature  of 
the  medicines  he  administered,  and  he 
knew  too,  the  effects  they  produced, 
and  he  saw  they  were  salutary;  and 
from  this  knowledge  of  medicine  and  of 
its  effects,  he  was  led  to  a  clear  appre- 
hension of  the  first  moving  cause  of  an- 
imal life." 

"Fellow-citizens,  Dr.  Thomson  has 
made  discoveries  in  the  healing  art — 
great  and  important  discoveries.  He 
has  conferred  substantial  benefit  upon 
man,  and  man  will  always  remember 
him.  He  has  in  simplicity  and  hones- 
ty, and  very  frequently  without  any 
compensation,  been  doing  his  fellow 
ereatures  good.  He  has  been  success* 
fal  in  removing  disease  of  the  most  ob- 
stinate kind,  to  the  truth  of  which  mul- 
titudes can  with  the  greatest  cheerful- 
ness bear  witness;  and  most  of  those 
engaged  in  the  Thomsonian  practice  of 
medicine,  have  been  rescued  from  the 
Tery  brink  of  the  grave  by  its  efficacy, 
and  sent  back  into  the  world  to  promul- 
gate it»  utility.  Such  is  the  fact  re- 
specting the  writer  of  this  discourse; 
and  this  success,  fellow-citizens,  with 
which  Uie  Thomsonian  system  has  been 
crowned,  has  brought  the  unmingled 
wrath  of  the  whole  faculty,  down  upon 
Thomson  and  his  mode  of  practice.  It 
is  this,  which  has  alarmed  them;  and 
it  is  this  which  has  made  our  public  pa- 
pers teem  with  so  many  false,  insidious 
reports,  respecting  steam  and  the  steam 
practice. 

"It  may  with  truth  be  said,  that  Dr. 
Thomson  has  had  every  thing  to  en- 
counter, since  he  commenced  his  med- 
ical career.  The  statement  of  a  few 
facts  will  render  the  truth  of  the  pre- 
ceding sentence  sufficiently  evident.— 
In  the  first  place,  he  was  not  a  man  pos- 
sessing refined  education,  which  is  ne- 
cessary to  make  a  man  popular  among 
the  more  influential  part  of  community. 
It  ii  a  truth,  that  real  merit  is  not  the 
first  qualification  to  give  a  man  influ- 
«nce  among  mankind.  Dr.  Thomson 
was  plain  and  undisguised  in  a)i  bis 
manners  and  move  meats.  Had  he  as- 
sumed more  of  tbat  pomp  and  tinsel 
which  eharaettrises  many  popular  im- 


posters,  he  would  undoubtedly  have 
ecuted  his  work  with  much  less  diffic 
ty.     But  he  first  commenced  the  pra< 
tice  of  medicine  in  his  own  family  a 
neighborhood,  without  making  any  higl 
pretensions  to  superior  knowledg^e.       , 

'^But  he  found  in  very  truth,  that  his, 
practice  was  a  great  improvement,  zj^A 
he  knew  by  experience  that  he    cou] J 
relieve  the  sufferings  of  his  fellow  br- 
ings;  and  he  moved  forward,    to  ii) 
what  was  in  his  power  to  do,  as  everr 
philanthropist  would.    But   his  success 
in  practice  was  met  with  the  utccst 
exertion  of  the  faculty  for  his  destroc- 
tion;  &^  hence  he  had  the  whole  wei^hiof 
their  influence  to  contend  with.     \V'L«a 
we  remember  that  Dr.  Thomson,  soi^e 
thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  was  what  it 
termed  *<an  illiterate  man,"   traTers:^^ 
the  forests  of  New-England   to  ucer- 
tain  the  nature   and  efficacy  of  vefeta- 
ables   as  medicine;  when  ^we  remem- 
ber all  the  persecution  and  oppositoo    | 
he  has  received  from  regular  hred  piij- 
siciansand  their  numerous  adbereot^- 
and  when  we  remember  also,  that,DOt- 
withstanding  all  those  formidable  bar- 
riers which  have  been  thrown   in  t^d 
way  of  hit'  progress,  not  only  by  doctors, 
but  by  the    prejudices  of  the  people 
and  the  treachery  of  confidentials;  be 
has  within  these  United  States  more 
than  one  million  of  penplo  disposed  to 
judge  favorably  of  his  manner  of  curing- 
disease.    With  these  facts  in  vi^w,  we 
shall  be  induced  to  believe,  that  either 
Dr.  Thomson  is  a  man  of  very  uncom- 
mon talents,  or  that  his  system  has  un- 
common merits. 

**A  few  remarks  on  Dr.  Thomson's 
Theory  of  Disease,  shull  close  this  dis- 
course. He  contends  that  all  diseases 
have  one  cause,  and  that  cause  ii,  a 
want  of  a  proper  portion  of  toarmlA  i« 
the  system,  to  produce  an  equal  and 
heathful  action  in  all  itsparts*^^ 

"The  truth,  fellow- citizens,  concern- 
ing any  subject,  is  important,  and  when 
known,  is  simple  and  easy  to  be  under- 
stood; but  false  theory,  conjecture,  and 
technical  terms,  having  no  place  in  the 
nature  of  things,  are  difficult  to  under- 
stand. The  creatures  of  the  imagina* 
tion,  and  not  the  creatures  of  God,  ap- 
pear dark  and  intricate;  and  when  we 
imagine  we  see  an  hundred  distinct 
objects,  where  we  in  reality  aea  only 
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one,  exhibited  in  yariouB  points  of  light, 
with  all  its  diversified  appearances — it* 
we  should  let  such  a  view  of  things  have 
«  practical  influence,  we  should  un- 
doutedly  be  led  into  gross  error.  Ac- 
curate discrimination  is  of  vital  impor- 
tance in  discovering  truth,  especially 
in  the  science  of  medicine.  But  who 
does  not  know  how  endless  are  the  the- 
ories of  disease,  introduced  into  the 
world  by  the  great  leaders  in  physici — 
It  is  a  plain  fact,  fellow-citizens,  that 
opinions  the  most  contradictory,  con- 
cerning the  causes  and  remedies  of  dis- 
ease, are  advocated  by  physicians,  from 
the  most  learned  and  profound  authors, 
down  to  the  humblest  practitioners. — 
Does  this  look,  fellow-citizens,  as  tho' 
the  healing  art,  according  to  the  pre- 
sent established  institutions,  is  based 
upon  as  rational  and  immovable  k  foun- 
dation, as  that  on  which  Newton  has 
placed  natural  philosophyl  Or,  does  it 
not  appear  that  physicians  have  arrived 
at  no  general  principles  in  physic, 
which  are  sufficiently  clear  to  produce 
uniformity  among  themselvesi  They 
certainly  have  not.  With  all  their 
high  pretenBions  then,  to  knowledge, 
are  tiiey  entitled  to  any  other  appeia- 
tion  than  that  of  Quacks? 

*'But  shall  we  despair,  fellow-citi- 
zens, of  ever  obtaining  any  general  rem- 
edies of  disease,  or  a  knowledge  of 
what  constitutes  motion  and  lifo  in  an- 
imal bodies,  sufficient  to  direct  us  with 
more  certainty   in  the  application  of 
medicine?    We  ought  surely  never  de- 
spair ol  obtaining  more  accurate  knowl- 
edge on  both  of  these   subjectd.     We 
may  receive  it  as  a  self-evident  truth, 
the  God  of  Nature  has  provided  bet- 
ter   means  for  curing    disease   than 
those  used  by   regular  physicians.    If 
he  has  not,  an  imputation  of  malevo- 
lence might  be  brou^t  to  bear  upon 
his  character:  and  if  lie  has  provided 
better  means  to  cure  disease,  why  is 
not  Dr.  Thomson  as  likely  to  obtain  a 
knowledge  of  them  as  any  other  man^ 
lie  was  born  in  a  country  which  has 
produced  as  great  men  as  the  world 
ever  knew,  and  he  has  pursued  that 
manner  of  life  which  good^reason,  in  our 
opinion,  dictated,  in  order  to  render  a 
man  eligible  to  obtain  such  knowledge. 
He  comes  forth  to  the  world  laboring 


under  every  embarrassment,  which  evr 
ery  thing  else  but  a  good  cause  and  a 
good  conscience  could  create,  affirming 
that  he  has  made  the  desired  discove- 
ryi^and  he  demonstrates  the  truth  of 
his  affirmaition  by  practice,  the  sure 
test  of  all  theory. 

**Dr.  Thomson*s  discoveries  have  a 
tendency  to  simplify  the  theory  and 
practice  of  medicine — to  have  all  the 
great  discoveries  in  that  branch  of 
knowledge  in  which  they  were  made. — 
Discoveries  in  other  sciences  have 
taught  the  world  that  there  is  but  one 
object^  where  mankind  had  before  ima- 
gined there  were  thousands.  Doctor 
Thomson,  by  discovering  that  all  dis- 
eases have  one  cause,  and  that  they 
differ  in  degree  and  location  only,  has, 
in  our  opinion,  shown  clearly  that  the 
endless  distinctions  and  names  given 
to  diseases,  are  unlearned  and  unphi- 
losophical.  He  has  taught  that  there 
is  but  one  object,  where  others  had  im- 
agined there  were  multitudes.  By 
seeing  the  connection  in  things,  he 
learned  that  truth  tended  to  simplify, 
but  falsehood  to  complicate  theory.  It 
is,  fellow-citizens,  a  well  known  fact, 
that  all  the  discoveries  in  the  arts  have 
had  a  great  influence  to  simplify,  while 
some  have  come  forward  to  the  world 
laying  claim  to  the  high  honor  of  dis- 
coveries, but  possessing  no  merit,  ex- 
cept what  may  be  claimed  by  false 
speculation  and  technical  terms. 

"Although  Dr.  Thomson  has  assert- 
ed, and  pretty  clearly  proved,  that  all 
diseases  arise  in  consequence  of  cold  or 
a  loss  of  heat  in  the  system,  still  he 
does  liOt  say  but  that  the  beat  may  es- 
cape the  body  by  various  causes.  But 
he  contends,  that  no  cause  can  pro* 
duce  disease  until  it  has  diminished  the 
heat  in  the  system.  Dr.  Thomson 
maintains,  that  heat  is  animal  life,  or 
the  cause  of  it.  Learned  doctors  are 
not  agreed  whether  it  is  heat  or  cold» 
or  either  of  them. 

'*Dr.  Thomson *s  views  of  diseases 
and  practice  of  medicine  is  conforma- 
ble to  this  sentiment,  that  one  man  has 
but  one  life,  and  that  in  disease  thera 
is  a  sympathy  in  every  part  of  the 
system.  Learned  doctors*  views  of  dis- 
•asos  and  practice  of  medicine,  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  there  were  ••▼- 
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eral  lives  in  one  man,  each  of  which 
exists  independent  of  the  other,  and 
that  in  disease  there  is  no  sympathy 
hetwecn  the  parts  of  the  system. 

<'Dr.  Thomson  administers  medicine 
upon  a  regular  system.  Learned  doc- 
tors have  no  system  at  all.  Dr.  Thom- 
sonV  theory  shows  that  the  material 
world  is  kept  in  motion  by  one  a<rent, 
and  that  there  is  a  mighty  connection 
between  all  the  works  of  God.  Learn- 
ed doctors  tell  us  nothing  about  the 
first  movinff  cause." 


aUACKEIlY  EXPOSED. 

The  following  article  is  extracted 
from  a  very  interesting  communication 
made  to  the  Editors  of  the  London  Ga- 
zette of  Health.  It  contains  sever- 
al important  suggestions,  worthy  of  the 
strictest  attention  of  every  reader  who 
feels  any  interest  in  the  welfare  of  man- 
kind. Wo  think  it  contains  matter 
worthy  the  special,  candid  and  solemn 
consideration  of  that  class  of  men  who 
have  been  commonly  denominated  reg- 
ular PHY8ICIAN8.  An  enlightened 
community  are  becoming  weary  of  the 
haughty  overbearing  pretensions,  of  & 
monopolizing  faculty.  Their  scientific 
arogance  no  longer  dazzles  the  eyes  of 
any,  but  a  credulous  few,  whom  folly  or 
interest  leads  along  the  old  beaten  track 
of  stale  and  contemptible  superstition, 
The  shackles  of  ignorance  are  falling 
off,  and  mental  darkness  receding  ra- 
pidly before  the  resistless  light  of  sim- 
ple truth.  Literary  information  in  our 
highly  favored  country  is  working  its 
way  into  the  dwellings  of  honest  indus- 
try. A  monopolizing  few,  will  not  long 
be  able  to  riot  and  fatten  on  the  toils 
and  labors  of  the  oppressed  multitude. 
Impositions  long  practised  on  plebeian 
ignorance  with  impunity,  are  now  drag- 
ged to  the  high  tribunal  of  popular  in- 
vestigat'on,  the  wily  arts  of  intrigu- 
ing dissimulation,  arc  more  easily  de- 
tected. Schools  are  multiplied. — The 
press  is  busy,  the  key  of  knowledge  is 
being  restored  to  the  rightful  owners, 
and  the  enemies  of  our  equal  privileges 
are  about  being  consigned  to  their  con- 
dign reward. 

The  multitudes  of  freemen,  who  com- 
pose the  vast  community  west  of  the 
Atlantic,  having  broken  the  chains  of 


\  despotic    power,  and  established    the 
standard  of  civil  liberty,  are  progres- 
sing with  a  steady  march  and   rallying- 
round    the  splendid  banner  of  mental 
independence.     Theoppressors  of  man- 
kind must  be  eventually  reduced  to   a 
common  rank  with  their  fellow  citizens. 
Those,  who  have  enslaved  and  degrad- 
ed the  bodies  and  minds  of  their    fel- 
low beings,  must  take  a  rank  in  society 
more  consistent  with  republican  equal- 
ity. 

Are  the  brutes  by  instinct  wise,  "To 
shun  their  poison,  and   to  choose  their 
food]"  and  shall  we  conclude  that  the 
honesthousejwife,  capable  of  preparing 2. 
comfortable  repast  to  feed  the  hungry, 
and  refresh  the  weary,  must  be  incapi- 
ble  of  preparing  a  medicine  to  remove 
disease,  when  provided  with  materials, 
and  the  needful  instructiotial     ShaJi  it 
be  thought  there   is  so  much    more  of 
mystery  in  the  rational  pre[}aratioo  of 
medicine,  than  in  preparing  a  nieal,that 
illiterate  women  can  cook  our  food,  and 
none  but  collegians  can  prepare  a  drink, 
or  administer  a  remedy  for  disease! — 
If  we  will  but  candidly  attend  the  tea- 
soningsof  the  writer,  from  whom  we 
have  quoted  below,  the  tolly  of  that  im- 
plicit confidence,  so  often  reposed  in  a 
learned  faculty,  must  be  abundantly  ob- 
vious.   Thomson  has  raised  the  5oMii- 
ic  FLAG.       Tlie  world    is  coUecting 
heart    and     hand,  to   his    tnumphant 
standard.     There  is  no  stai  n  of  quack— 
ish  insolence  to  be  found  in  his  system 
of  medicine.    It  is  rendered  familiar  to 
common  capacities.     It  is  adapted  to 
the  necessities  of  men. — It  has  sustam- 
ed  its  reputation  amid  the   flames  uf 

persecution. — It  defies  competition. 

None  of  the  remedies  he  ban  prescriied 
can  be  safely  dispensed  with — whatev- 
er auxiliaries  maybe  occasiona/ij  ad- 
mitted, in  subserviancy  to  time,  place 
and  circumEtance,  there  are  none  of 
his  prescriptions  to  be  rejected — Nons 
to  bo  mutilated. — They  have  been  test- 
ed— have  proved  themselves  to   he  the 
best  known  and  always  to  have    pre- 
ference  when  attainable  by  the  honest 
Thomson ian   Practitioner. — None   of 
the  censure  contained  in  the  subjoined 
extract    applies  to    Thomson  or  hi^ 
honest,  faithful  adherents. — They  deal 
not  in  unknown  Nostrums-— they  prmc- 
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lice  no  impositionB.  The  success  of 
the  Thomsonian  practice  must  ami  will 
bear  down  the  strung  current  of  qu&ck- 
ish  opposition,  and  is  now  without  a 
parallel  in  the  annals  of  medical  his- 
tory. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Gazette  of  Health. 

Sir — I  agree  with  your  intelligent 
correspondent,  surgeon   Scott,  that  a 
periodical  work  on  the   liberal  plan  of 
the  Gazette  of  Healthy  has  been  long 
wanted  in  the  country,  and  if  a  work 
so  conducted  have  enemies  among  the 
members  of  the  profession,  you  must 
have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
they  are  the  enemies  of  science,  and 
that  their  opposition  arises  from  sordid 
motives  entirely.    The  human  mind, 
sir,  is    easily  captivated    by  positive 
promises,  especially  if  (like  the  oracles 
of  old)  they  are  couched  in  ambiguous 
terms;  and  if  the  success  of  the  adver- 
tisers of  infallible  remedies  is  attribu- 
table to  public  credulity  or  undistin- 
gui^hing  ignorance,  a  certain  class  of 
men,  styling  themselves  regular  phy- 
sicians, are  no  less  indebted  to  it  for 
their  present  elevated  situations  of  life. 
Such  pretenders  strenuously  oppose  all 
attempts  to  enlighten  mankind  on  the 
subject  of  their  art,  by  representing  the 
motives  of  the  authors  unworthy,  and 
their  systems  quackery.    Now,  sir,  if 
the  definition   of  the   term  quackery, 
given  by  Dr.  Parr,  of  Exeter,  be  cor- 
rect, viz:    "A  term  applied  to  every 
practitioner  who,  by  pompous  pretences, 
mean  insinnaiions,   and  indirect  promi- 
ses, endeavors  to  obtain  the  confidence 
to  which  neither  success  nor  experience 
entitles  him,"  is  no  less  applicable   to 
them  than  to  the  advertisers  of  specifics 
and  in  no  respect  can  it  apply  to  medi- 
cal men  who  devote  their  time  to  dif- 
fuse a  knowledge  of  the  art  among  the 
bulk  of  mankind,  and  especially  those 
who  have  dared  to  expose  fraud  in 
whatever  quarter  they  may  have  de- 
tected it.     What  say   my  friends,  the 
scientific  and  groundedly  learned  doc- 
tors Latham,  Stone,  Pemberton,  Cur- 
ry, and  other  advertisers,  to  this  very 
just    explanation  of  quackery  by  the 
experienced  Parri 

You  have  very  properly  exposed  the 
ignorance  and  dishonorable  practices 


of  regular  men,  (for  such,  according  to 
the  present  established  system  of  educa* 
tion  they  are  termed)  and  of  the  nos- 
trum-mongers; but,  sir,  there  is  a  spe- 
cies of  puffing  among  regular  medical 
men  which  merits  severe  strictures, 
being  far  jnore  disgraceful  and  injuri- 
ous than  the  practice  of  nostrum- mon* 
gers,  of  advertising  cures  which  wero 
never  effected,  or  of  persons  restored 
to  health  who  never  existed.  I  mean, 
sir.  the  recommendation  of  new  modes 
of  treating  diseases,  for  the  mere  sake 
of  giving  publicity  to  their  names,  and 
to  induce  the  public  or  their  neighbors 
to  suppose  that  they  are  very  clever  fel- 
lows. Numerous  instances  of  the  cruel 
effects  of  this  practice  1  could  here  ad- 
duce, but  for  the  present  I  shall  only 

notice  a  few. 

Bleeding,  you  know,  has  lately  been 
extolled  as  a  certain  remedy  for  diabetes 
and  some  cases,  to  which  this  name 
Was  given,  have  been  published  in  our 
medical  journals,  in  proof  of  its  effica- 
cy. My  late  friend.  Dr.  Bickley,  of 
Haslar  Hospital,  a  physician  of  expe- 
rience and  observation,  being  afflicted 
with  true  diabetes,  determined  to  give 
this  new  treatment  a  fair  trial,  imme- 
diately he  discovered  that  he  had  the 
disease,  notwithstanding  it  appeared 
to  him  to  be  very  injudicious.  He  was 
bled  by  his  friend  very  copiously;  his 
strength  was  greatly  reduced  by  the 
loss  of  blood,  and  the  quantity  of  urino 
was  not  diminished,  or  its  quality  al- 
tered. Encouraged  by  the  extrava- 
gant recommendation  of  the  remedy, 
he  determined  to  persevere.  He  was 
accordingly  bled  a  second  time  to  the 
same  extent.    His  vital  powers  were 

•  so  far  reduced  by  the  second  operation 
that  he  was  obliged  to.  take  to  his  room, 
and  in  a  few  days  discharged  his  debt 
to  nature.  Would  to  God  those  per- 
sons, who  first  recommended  this  treat- 

{  ment ,  had  been  present  when  he  com- 
mented on  this  **trifling  with   human 

!  life,"   the  day   preceding  his  dissolu- 

j  tion.  "Had  I  pursued  the  tonic  plan 
of  treatment,"  he  emphatically  observ- 
ed, •*  which  the  symptoms  of  the  dis- 
ease indicate,  I  might  have  lived  many 
years." 

Another  regular  puff  is  the  oil  of  tur- 
pentine (clyster  wise)  as  a  remedy  for 
locked  jaw,  by  Dr.  Philioe^of  Andover, 
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which  wu  publiehed  in  tho  transac- 
tions of  the  medico-chirarg^ical  society 
ofLondon,  foTthe  promotion  of  medical 
science!!  A  case  of  locked  jaw  occur- 
riqif  soon  after  the  puff  appeared,  tho 
medical  attendant  commenced  with  the 
remedy.  The  clysters  proved  una- 
vailing: the  r'jmedy  was  freely  applied 
t#  the  surface  of  the  body;  but  alas! 
although  the  body  was  well  turpentin- 
ed both  internally  and  externally,  the 
disease  advanced,  and  terminated  in 
death,  and  the  medical  attendant  gave 
his  opinion  that  the  disease  was  appa- 
rently aggravated  by  it,  and,  of  course^ 
its  &tal  termination  was  accelerated  by 
it*  The  case  published  by  Dr.  Philips, 
as  you  very  justly  observe  in  your  re- 
marks on  it,  was  clearly  a  hysterical 
affection,  and  not  the  disease  termed 
trismus,  or  locked  jaw,  by  surgeons, 
although  it  may  be  the  ^^triimus  hys- 
tericus" of  physicians!!  It  had  nearly 
run  its  course,  and  a  lavement  of  gruel 
and  salt  would  have  proved  equally  suc- 
cessful. 

Cases  might  be  adduced  of  the  ef- 
fect of  other  remedies  puffed  off  by 
medical  men,  as  lunar  caustic  in  ep- 
ilepsy; arsenic  in  tic  doloureux;  the 
deadly  nightshade  in  cancer,  the  caus- 
tic bougie  in  stricture;   French  flies  in 

gleet,  &C. 

A  great  misfortune  is,  that  in  conse- 
quence of  the  medical  art  not  being 
founded  on  a  proper  basis,  or  knowl- 
edge of  the  animal  functions,  practition- 
ers make  facts  bend  to  their  theories; 
and,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
their  opinions,  magnify  symptoms  into 
primary  diseases.  Hence,  if  a  patient 
affected  with  indigestion  apply  to  Dr. 
Latham,  if  he  should  make  a  little  more 
urine  than  usual,  the  chance  is  that  he 
will  pronounce  the  complaint  diabetes^ 
in  consequence  of  having  made  a  book 
on  the  causes,  treatment,  6cc:  of  this 
disease.  If  the  same  patient  take  the 
opinion  of  Dr.  Curry,  he  will  term  it 
bilious,  and  refer  the  cause  to  a  morbid 
state  of  the  liver. — If  he  should  consult 
Dr.  Bree,  he  will  probably  attribute  it 
to  effusion  of  serum  in  the  air  vessels  of 
the  lungs. — Dr.  Bailey  will  expect  in- 
cipient organic  disease  of  the  viscera. 
Dr.  Smith  will  talk  of  effusion  of  serum 
in  the  ventricles  of  the  brain.— Dr. 
SolomoB  will  Attribute  his  disorder  to 


nervous  debility.  Dr.  Luxnior*  wiJ 
intimate  that  it  is  a  forerunner  of  drop- 
sy; and  Sir  Everard  Home  will  endeav- 
or to  detect  the  cause  in  the  urethra. 

Such,  every  medical  man  oF  experi- 
ence in  this  metropolis  knowB  to  be  tbc 
degree  of  perfection  to  which  the  heal- 
ing art  is  brought  by  the  labors  of  the 
moderns.      For  a    rational   by  stem  ef 
medicine,  which  will  bear  to  be  exais- 
ined  by  men  of  science,  and    in  whici: 
the  afflicted  may  place  implicit  cod£- 
dence,  we  are  certainly  to  look  to  the 
improving  state  of  constitutional   tar- 
gery,  and  I  think  that  germs  of  it  msj 
be  discovered  in  the  scientific  works  d 
IVlr.  Abcrnethy  dec. 

COMiMUNICATlONS, 


For  the  TkofMonian  Recorder. 
Messrs.  Editors, 

As  the  Thomsonian  Recorder  appears 
to  me  to  be  well  calculated  to  give  val- 
uable information  to  botanical  prtcti- 
tioners,  I  have  forwarded  you  a  reci- 
tal of  a  case  of  recent  occurrence,  wfaicii 
if  you  think  sufficiently  interesting  to 
occupy  a  place  in  your  columns,  yoo 
are  at  liberty  to  place  it  before  tbt 
public. 

A  certain  Mrs.  Stephens,  aged  aboot 
forty-seven  years,  had  been  for  many 
years  severely  afflicted  with  a  cough, 
and  frequent  ulcerations  of  some  part 
of  the  tjioracic  cavity.    These  ^cera- 
tions  were  supposed  to  be  on  the  lungs 
or  some  of  their  immediate  appenda- 
ges— she   discharged  large    quaotit/cf 
of  purulent  matter.    She  had  been  af- 
flicted in  this  manner  through  a  tedioui 
succession  of  so  many  years,   that  ths 
had  abandoned  the  fond  hopes  of  obtiin- 
ing  a  cure,  and  yielded   the   soothing 
flattery  of  illusive  anticipations  to  in- 
dulge and  meditate  despair.    Her  flesh 
was  wasted  awav,  until  her  en^aciaied 
frame  presented  the  appearance  of  a 
living  skeleton  connected  by  skin  and 
ligaments.    Her  youngest  child,   I  un- 
derstood, was  about  thirteen  years  old. 
When  she  first  made  application  to  me, 
I  was  in  Indiana,  a  few  miles  north- 
west of  Connors  ville,  near  to  where  she 
now  lives.    She  stated  her  case.    I 
proceeded  to  prescribe  and  administer 
Thomson's  composition  powders    sal- 
arated  tincture  of  lobtlia— Not.  %  8,  6, 
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aerve  powder,  ^.,  as  tho  cMe  appear- 
ed to  require.  Directed  to  prepare 
Bome  etomachic  bitters,  to  be  compoun- 
ded ofHorehoundy  Poplar  bark,  Bitter 
Root,  Sttraach,  Prickly-ash,  and  Thor- 
oug>hsteim.  I  was  far  from  home,  and 
not  in  a  situation  to  put  her  through  a 
regnlar  Thomsonian  courte  of  medicine 
at  that  time.  However,  perceiving  she 
had  derived  such  special  benefits  from 
the  small  trial  made  of  botanic  medi- 
cine, afae  began  to  indulge  a  confiden- 
tial hope,  that  if  I  could  and  would  at- 
tend her,  it  was  even  possible  she 
mi^bt  obtain  a  cure. 

Somo  time  elapsed   until,   (a  little 
more  than  a  year  ago,)  in  rsiy  travels, 
I    passed   through   the  neighborhood, 
she  sent  for  me— -I  found  her  exceeding- 
ly low.    She  was  afflicted  with  a  severe 
attack  of  influenza.    The  fever  was  in- 
flammatory and  violent.   All  her  friends 
had  concluded  that  this  certainly  must 
be    h^r  last  sickness.      The  diseased 
state  of  her  lungs,  and  her  worn  down 
constitution  were  unfavorable  and  dis- 
couraging'circumstances.    The  attack 
was  sudden,  severe,  and  had  progrchsed 
,for  two  weeks  with  increasing  violence. 
I  commenced  the  treatment  of  this 
complicated  aad  distressful  case,  by 
giving  her  composition  powders,  and 
No.  2y  half  and  half,  using  the  Ameri- 
can Valerian  very  freely.    Afler  stim- 
ulating her  in  this  manner  for  about  an 
hour,  or  at  least  until  I  thought  her 
strength  was  increased  sufficiently  to 
justify  the  attempt  of  placing  her  over 
the  steam  bath.    In  being  steamed  she 
sweat  profusely,  and  every  vestige  of 
fever  disappeared.    I. then  used  a  cold 
bath,   laving  her  with  a  solution  of 
commcm  salt  in  water  and  vinegar-^ 
then  placing  her  in  bed,  I  gave  her 
about  ten  teaspoons  full  of  Thomson's 
3d  preparation.     This  was   given  a 
little  a^er  dark — she  soon  puked  two 
or  three  times — she  threw  up  but  little: 
She  then  became  restless,  and  derang- 
ed, agonized  with  laborious  breathing, 
and  a) most  incessant  coughing:    She 
lost  her  speech,  and  tossed  from  side  to 
side— frequently  throwing  herself  on 
the  floor  in  defiance  of  our  utmost  efibrts 
to  prevent  her,  unless  w«  had  opposed 
■tiength  to  strength,  at  the  hazard  of 
doing  her  some  material  injury.   In  this 
•ituatl<^  the  continasd  until  about  the 


break  of  day.  The  afflicted  family 
watched  with  painful  anxiety  round  her 
bed ,  in  tears  and  sobs.  All  the  encour- 
agement I  could  give  them  was  unavail- 
ing.   As  the  morning  light  began  to 

dawn,  she  commenced  puking  freely 

soon  called  for  food — ^took  freely  of  stim- 
ulating tonics,  and  was  soon  so  com- 
pletely relieved,  that  her  husband  said, 
she  was  as  lightsome  as  in  her  youth- 
ful days.  She  continoed  to  improve  in 
her  general  health.  Last  week  I  re- 
ceived information  that  she  was  expect- 
ing in  a  short  time  to  present  her  much 
delighted  husband  with  anotlicr  heir. 
Reflecting  on  cases  like  this,  is  it  any 
matter  of  wonder,  that  the  Thomsen- 
ian  cause  is  rising  in  public  estiniationT 
Rather,  I  would  say,  is  it  not  passing 
strange,  that  there  should  any  one  bo 
found,  so  lost  to  reason,  so  blinded  by 
prejudice,  as  to  make  opposition,  when 
surrounded  by  so  many  demonstrations 
of  the  saff  ty  and  unparalleled  efficacy 
ofthe  Thomson  ian  system  of  medical 
practice.  These  deep  rooted  prejudices 
must  give  way,  they  certainly  are  be* 
ginning  to  yield,  and  must  finally  dig- 
appear.  W.  T. 

TO  *«W.  T." 

Sir: — ^We  have  long  since  been  ac* 
quainted  with  your  unshaken   confi- 
dence in  the  Thomsonian  system,  and 
strict  adherence  to  his  mode  of  prac- 
tice.   To  this  we  attribute  that  dia* 
tinguishing  success  that  has  marked 
your  progress.    Those  who  have  pur- 
sued a  mixed  practice,  and  have  con-^ 
founded  the   usual    remedies  of  the 
schools  of  medicine,  will  never  be  abls- 
by  such  a  course  to  effect  such  cures  by^ 
all   their   enchantments.     If,  in  the 
course  of  our  practice,  we  occasionally 
find  room  ibr  JBone$et,  or  for  the  Uni*- 
com  or  Copaivi  roots,  they,  with  many 
other  botanic  articles,  are  Thomsonian 
remedies.    They  are  not  to  be  used  to 
the  neglect,  seclusion  or  exclusion  ©r 
a  Thomsonian  course,  strictly  so  called  j 
though,  in  many  varied  forms  of  dis- 
ease, these  and  varioue  ether  articles 
may  be  used  aa  aoziliariss,  is  bslof^ 
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more  particulatly  useful  in  aome  pecu- 
liar shape  or  manner  in  which  disease 
may  make  its  appearance.  The  sys- 
tem of  Dr.  Thomson  is  designed  for 
family  use — ^his  object  has  not  been  to 
establish  a  druggist  shop  in  every  fami- 
ly, furnished  with  a  thousand  different 
articles.  No:  He  intends  his  remedies 
shall  be  few,  simple^  and  efficacious. 
It  IS  not  to  get  up  a  set,  or  order  of 
men,  as  rival  practitioners,  to  be 
launched  forth  on  society,  and  take  the 
places  of  that  privileged  order  of  the 
regular  faculty  with  which  society  has 
80  long  been  cruelly  oppressed.  He 
wishes  every  family  capable  of  inform- 
ation, to  be  their  own  cooks,  their  own 
nurses — their  own  physicians.  He  has 
so  simplified  and  reduced  Lis  system  to 
common  comprehension,  that  all  may 
read  and  understand.  That  those  in 
the  humble  walks  of  life  may  no  longer 
be  looking  up  to  professional  men,  as 
the  oracles  of  science,  because  they 
have  learned  a  few  Greek  and  Latin 
phrases,  and  often  speak  in  terms  they 
do  not  understand  themselves. 

Can  a  name  alter  the  nature  or  effica- 
cy of  a  medicine?  What  avails  it  whe- 
ther we  administer  the  "emetic  herb," 
or  give  "Lobelia  Inflatal"  whether  we 
use  "Cayenne" or  "Capsicumi"  orgive 
as  a  nervine  in  plain  English,  "Lady's 
Slipper,"  or  mumble  over  the  technical 
name  and  call  it  ^CypripediumLuieumV 
Let  the  world  no  longer  be  deceived  by 
hard  words,  spoken  in  a  tongue  often 
unknown  even  by  the  speaker.  Let 
men  learn  to  exercise  their  intellectual 
faculties,  and  learn  to  do  their  own 
thinking,  instead  of  eternally  taking 
upon  truft  what  others  have  thought 
for  them.  Men,  too  indolent  to  think 
closely  and  accurately  for  themselves, 
are  ever  ready  to  drink  deep  of  the  cup 
of  strong  delusion  when  presented  by  a 
hand  reputed  to  be  wise.    Thus  the  fol« 


lies  of  antiquity   have    bee  a    hanr^i 
down  to  modem  days,  and  foolishn^j 
is  bound  up  in  the  very  heart  ofmauy 
learned  novice.      Our    correspondcq 
will  bear  in  mind,  how  gladly    we  r. 
ceive  his  friendly  communications,  z--\ 
amidst  his  busy  avocations   occatior: . 
ly  transmit  for  the  Recorder  the  lafac- 
of  his  pen.  Hdit^n. 
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SATURDAY,  MARCH  14,  18. 


CORRESPONDENTS. 


The  following  very  intercstisg  ex 
t^act,  is  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  GouVi,  - 
justly  celebrated  Stenographer,  w 
is  himself  a  decided  Thomsoniao.  Th 
letter  was  written  from  Delaw:: 
County  Penn.  Sept.  7th  1832.  ItTi' 
addressed  to  Elder  Fredrick  Plum  me:. 
Philadelphia.  It  came  to  hand  in  cit 
season,  but  by  some  means  was  mA- 
laid,  and  its  publication  unavoidably 
defered  until  now. 

Dear  Sir,  Permit  me  to  caW  your  at- 
tention a  moment,  to  a  recent  tnumpl 
of  the  Thomsonian  practice,  in  a  C3je 
of  a  most  alarming  attack  of  cholera.  A 
highly  respectable  member  of  i>? 
friend's  society,  near  seventy  ye&not 
age,  between  the  hours  of  one  aDCt«o 
at  night,  was  violently  seized;  tbe 
family  and  all  present  were  marn  a- 
larmed.  Having  done  every  thing  tbit 
sympathy  and  the  emergency  of  ue 
case  could  suggest,  apparent]/  to  n- 
good  effect,  they  were  querying  in  the.f 
minds,  whether  to  send  a  number  of 
miles  for  their  family  Physician,  or  t^ 
submit  the  case  to  a  supposed  quad^i 
viz:  our  worthy  friend,  Elder  Jesac 
Thomson. 

The  good  old  patriarch  was  wrea fil- 
ing and  tossing  in  the  greatest  a^onv* 
unable  to  sit,  lie,  or  stand,  with  any 
composure,  or,  even  ^todraw  a  long 
breath  unaccompanied  by  hiccough,  or. 
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i stressful  groans,  tvhich  threatened 
ach  time  to  be  bis  l&st,  in  consequnee 
fthe  violent  spasmodic  cramp  in  the 
tomach,  3.nd  other  attendant  synip- 
)iii»,  usually  accounted  fatal  in  this 
3rriblc  disease. 

Jlis  stomach  and  bowels  had  been 
f>nsiderab]y  deranged  for  a  number  of 
nys,  or  we  may  ssy,  even  wi^eks.-- 
'htidny  preceding-  the  attack,  hD  had 
3'*n  mu(rh  fatigfuod  in  the  beat  of*  the 
m.  Ho  was  fully  apprehensive  of 
is  dnnijcr;  but  confiding;  in  the_  protec- 
onofhis  heavenly  Father,  he  coolly 
jsign^d  himself  to  ihe  directions  and 
roscriptions  of  our  Thomsonian  friend, 
?m!irkrng  attho  time,  that  he  hoped 
lat  through  the  '^instrumentality  of 
lis  stranger,  a  miracle  might  be 
rrought,  for  the  good  of  the  people." 
'o  the  jrreat  joy  of  all  present,  he  soon 
mnd  relief  from  every  alnrming  symp- 
)m.  The  next  day  he  was  seited  at 
lie  head  of  his  table,  surrnunderl  by  his 

rateful  family  and  friends.  He  and 
.11  his  household  are  now  firm  believ- 
ers in  the  efficacy  and  superiority  of 
lis  system,  nor  will  their  light  be  hid 
indera  bushel,  but  rather  bo  e\cvat«d 
,0  shine  fourth  as  a  beacon  on  a  hill, 
CO  enlighten  multitudes  around  them, 
Tiany  of  whom  are  already  enquiring 
*w/iatshaJI  we  do  to  be  cured?"  To 
hem,  this  answer  is  given,  **Buy  a 
i<r/i^  get  medicine  from  your  own 
fields, and  doctor  yourselves." 

Remarks  on  the  preceding  Utter, 
Reformers  ind  Improvers  on  Thom- 
Eon^s  plain,  safe  and  efficacious  sysl em 
of  medical  practice,  are  requested   to 
give  explicit,  satisfactory  information 
what  they  could  have  done  more,  or  bet- 
ter for  our  venerable  friend  BackusI 
This  we  understand  is  the  name  of  the 
old  gentlemen,  on  whom  this  remarka- 
ble cure  was  so  happily  e ffected .    What 
remedies,  what  mode  of  treatment,  not 
Btrictly  Thomsonian,  will  they  venture 
to  assure  us,  would  have  been  equally 
succcsiiful]   Thomsonian  medicine  will 
succeed  most,  probably  in  all  curable 
cases,  for  the  removal  of  disease,  then 
a  new  and  illustrious  era  has  commenc. 


ed  in  medical  practice.  That  his  med- 
icines do  succeed  beyond  any  remedies 
yet  known  among  the  faculty,  admits 
of  unequivocal  demonstration.  Why 
then  should  a  restless  itch  for  novelty 
induce  any  to  abandon  a  safe  and  cer- 
tain course,  to  involve  themselves  in 
the  intricate  labarynths  of  imposture, 
and  pursue  fables  hatched  in  bookma- 
kers brains,  to  lead  astray  the  unin- 
formed, and  unwary  multitudel— — 
If  Thomson^s  prescriptions  have  by 
their  successfulness  in  removing  dis- 
ease and  restoring  the  sick,  transcend- 
ed all  preceding  discoveries,  shall  we 
suddenly  turn  away,  and  again  put  to 
sea  on  the  wide  tumultaneous  waters  o^ 
scientific  uncertainty?  Why  should  we 
court  our  own  degradation,  and  impose 
on  ourselves,  or  community  to  be 
again  entangled  in  a  yoke  of  scholastic 
bondagel— Shall  we  too  foster  the  pride, 
encourage  the  ambition,  and  feed  the 
avarice  of  those  who  may  be  attempt- 
ing to  deceive,  be  hunting  with  impa- 
tience after  every  nostrum,  the  inven- 
tive  fancy  of  bookmakers,  and  bookped- 
lars  may  devise?  This  certainly  would 
not  be  a  judicious  course.  Thomson's 
system  has  been  tested  for  more  than 
forty  years.  Tiiousands  beside  himself 
can  bear  incontrovertible  testimony  of 
the  extraordinary  *nnd  unprecedented 
efficacy  of  his  remedial  means  in  eve* 
ry  form  of  disease.— The  reputation 
they  have  acquired,  has  been  sustained 
by  experience  and  observation.  Per- 
secution has  sought  in  vain  to  stay  his 
course — shall  we  then  wander  away  af- 
ter physicians  and  remedies,  in  the  val- 
ue of  which  we  cannot  safely  confide?- 
Thomson's  system  is  simple  and  intel- 
igible,  reduced  to  tho  humble  capacity 
of  common  life. — Common  sense  is  the 
foundation  and  the  strength  of  the  su- 
perstructure. He  has  nothing  of  the* 
humbug,  hocui  pocus,  of  Greek  and 
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Latin  teQhntcalities,  toBtrain  dsdistort 
thoor^rans  of  speech,  bewilder  theun- 
derataadlng,  or  make  folly  stare  thid 
*'one  small  head  containeth  half  it 
knows." 

When  pretensions  are  made  to  any 
improvements  on  Thomson's  practice, 
we  want  authentic  voochers  to  subetaH- 
tiale  their  claims  to  oar  faith.  We  g* 
for  facts,  facts  grounded  by  testimony, 
and  that  testimony  repatableand  dis- 
interested. The  fame  of  Thomeonian 
cures,  has  spread  far  and  wide — wit- 
nesses, the  most  impartial  in  multiplied 
thousands  can  be  produced— their  tes- 
timony has  already  astonished  the 
world. — It  belongs  not  to  one  century 
to  produce  a  multitude  of  Thomsons. 

There  is  something  deceptive  in  the 
cry  of  reformation,  and  an  improvement 
that  can  easily  be  detected  by  persons  of 
discernment  and  Teflection.  Is  lobel- 
ia, for  instance,  the  best  emetic  within 
the  knowledge  of  ment  What  improve- 
ment can  be  made  upon  it?  Who  can 
improve  its  medical  qualities?  The 
same  interrogations  apply  to  all  his 
discoveries,  who  has  lead  the  way 
and  proclaimed  its  virtues  to  the  world, 
before  th3  windy  schemes  of  more  mod- 
ern reformers  had  stumbled  into  being: 
Before  the  deep  volcanoes  of  their  ful- 
minating minds,  had  diseboguemd  their 
illuminating  fires,  or  their  plastic  hands 
had  waved  the  magic  wand  of  "Afeio 
vietot"  to  catch  the  attention  of  the  un-> 
inspecting  crowd.  We  have  cogent 
reasons  to  believe  beyond  a  doubt,  that 
like  their  Brother  Baalam  they  have 
loved  and  still  love,  "The  wagei  of 
unrighteousness.'* 


Little's  numbers^  purporting  to  be  ar 
answer  to  a  part  of  your  seventh  n  us- 
her, two  weeks  before  I  received  yoo: 
seventh. — It  is  quite  a  puerile  thing.— 
It  has  rather  an  ungentle  manly  t^- 
pect,and  appears  so  far,  void  ofastrct 
and  unimpeachable  veracity,  as  mav 
plainly  be  discovered,  as  to  render  :. 
is  my  estimation,  completely  ridicu- 
lous. You  have  my  opinion  on  tite 
subject,  and  I  have  had  opportanitr  u 
be  satisfactorily  informed.*' 


Under  date  of  Feb.  19th  1833. 

A  respectable  sonthem  correspond- 
ent observes,  "The  Thomsonian  Re- 
corder does  not  arrive  in  our  section  of 
country,  aa  speedily  as  the  Eclectic, 
hy  along  reach. — I  received  one  of  Mr. 


PUBLIC  NOTICE. 

• 

Columbus,  Feb.  7,  ISXi. 
NOTICE  is  hereby  given,  thatthi 
partnership    heretofore    existing  bi- 
tweeen  Rufus  Febris,  Thomas  Join- 
so  n,  Hiram  Platt  and  Jarvts  Pni, 
under  the  title  of  the  firm  of  Pike,  Plai: 
&  Co.,  General  Agents  of  Dr.  6a«it: 
Thomson,  is  this  day  dissolved :  M 
Platt  having,  by  mutual  consent  of; 
the  parties  concerned,  withdrawn  fru: 
the  firm. 

The  business  will,  in  fatare»  be  coo- 
ducted  by 

JARVig  PIKE, 
RUFUS  FERRig. 
THOS.  JOHNSON, 
Geu'lAg'ts  of  Dr.  S.  THOMaov. 

The  firm  will  be  known  and  disi»- 
guiehed  by  the  name,  term,  title  or  ap 
pellation  of  Jarvis  Pieb  dc  Co. 

The  withdrawal  of  Mr.  Platt  fwa 
the  general  agency  of  the  firm  will  Aa^« 
no  tendency  to  interrupt  the  befiiness 
or  any  way  inpede  the  operation  thiretJ: 

The  present  arrangement    has  beec 
inade  by  the  mutual  consent  of  ail  par- 
ties concerned  in  the  general  agenct. 
and  in  the  presence,  and  by  the  consest 
of  Dr.  Thomson.     All  debu  contrac: 
ed,  or  that  may  be  due  from  the  foTis?r 
firm  of  Pike,  Platt  &Co,  will  be  proo:* 
ly  discharged  by  the  firm  of  Jatn* 
PiKB  &  Co.    All  the  debts,  due  to  P  k*- 
Platt  dc  Co.,  are    transferred    to  t>? 
present  Greneral  Agents  of  Dr.  Samot: 
Thomson,  viz:    Jabvis   Pikx   ^  Co 
All  such  dues  will  be  thank/ciliy  re< 
ceived  by  them.    All  commoDication* 
relating  to,  or  connected  vlth     tL« 
businesa'of  the  company  of  the  Genera 
Agency,  will  be  addressed 
to  Jabtis  Pixb  &  Cot 
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**  Let  mystery  be  stripped  of  al]  pretence/' 

*<  And  practice  be  combined  with  common  sense." 

PUBLISHED  BY  JAliVIS  PIKB  d&  Co. — ^T.  HERSEY,  Senwr  EdUor* 
Vol.  I.]       CALVraWS,  MARCH  aa^  1S83.     [No.  13. 


Frqoi  the  Medicif  Enquirar. 

THE  DISCOVJSRIES  OF    BARON 
D£  HALLRR.    «       • 

Tlie  next  discovery  of  importf  nee  to 
Ibatofthe  circulation  of  the  bloddby 
Harvey,  was  the  cai^e  of  this  motion 
of  th«  vascular  nvKtem  by  Ba>t>n  De 
Ha  Her,  who  founa  it  to  arise  from  the 
stimulus  of  blood  acting  upon  the  irrt- 
tabtt  prifttipU  of  the  fibre.  This  use- 
ful discovery,  like  the  former,  excited 
the  venom  of  a  long  opposition,  and  al- 
though  founded  upon  experiments,  was 
alike  disbelieved)  and  when  accredited, 
tithers  were  called  in  to  participate  in 
the  honor.' 

iRRiTABniTT — Is  ouoof  thoso  grand 
truths  which  is  undeniably  demonstrat- 
ed; and  posterity,  which' alime  stamps 
the  merit  of  discoveries,  by  abstracting 
of  persons,  will  promote  this  discove- 
ery  to  that  rank  which  its  usefulness 
entiles  it  to.  She  will  laugh  when  she 
obsorves,  that  sAer  its  opposers  had 
failed  in  persuading  ns  there  was  no 
JsM.l4M|g,  they  should  endeavor  to 
render  the  doctrine  q€Uou8,  by  the  con- 
sequence which  they  pretend  naturally 
follows  ffom  it.— She  will- be  diverted 
to  see  physicians  following  the  exam- 
ple of  nAigious  sectaries  and  devotees, 
intere^in^  {^e  canst  of  God  with  ihein, 
and  acchsing  of  materialiimj  such  as 
differ  from  them  in  opinion  as  to  the 
puleathoU  of  the  heart,  and  motion  of 
the  other  organs. 

A  certain  autter,  well  knowoifor  his 
great  talents,  and  the  ^d  use  wbich 
he  made  of  them,  has  endeavored  to 
draw  this  induction;  but  the  illu£(tt|pus 
De  Haller,  who  was  .seriously  affected 
at  the  imputation,  lias  ably  refuted  the 
fatiiity  of  such  impious  and  absurd  ret* 
aoning. 

It  is  observable,  that  the  motion  of 
[  the  hesrt  not  only  survives  that  of  the 
Lorgaosofvolantary  motion,  but  contin- 
|f  ues  a  considerable  time  after  it  is  sep- 
arated from  the  body.  -  Nay,  after  it 
haa  even  ceased  to  palpitate,  yet,  as  it 
stilt  retains  a  latent  power  of  eontrac* 
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tion,  its  systole  and  diastole  (the  con- 
traction and  dilation  of  the  heart)  may, 
by  the  application  of  stimuli,  be  altera 
nately  renewed  and  continued    some 
time  longer.    Hence  in  drowning  or 
euflfbcationt  though  the  pulse  be  imper- 
ceptibly and  life  apparently  extinguish-' 
^,  yet  the  heart  still   {'reserves  this 
latent  power  or  susoeptibilitv  ofmotiont 
for  though  unable  to  propel  the  blood 
through  the  vascular  system,    yet  it 
wants  only  to  be  generally  excited  by 
suitable  stimuli  to  renew  its  action. 

In  the  first  rudiments  of  animal  life, 
even  before  the  brain  is  formed,  the 
punctum  taliem  points  out  the  embryo 
h«art  in  miniahirC)  and  marks  its  pri* 
meval  trrUahUUy  as  a  sure  pressage  of 
vitality, 

Th6  heart  o(  the  chick  begins  to 
move,  before  we  dare  presume  that 
there  is  sny  organ  for  distributing  the 
nervous  power.  ^)^e  jmnctum  ialien^^ 
is  the  heart  of  the  chick;  it  is  peen 
beating  while  the  body  of  the  chick  is 
but  t  rude,  unformed^  and  gelatinous 
ma«:8. 

As  this  sinfiular  organ  exhibit  if. 
ritability  the  first,  so  it  never  relin^ 
Quishes  it  till  the  last,  and  may  there- 
fore be  considered  as  the  pnmum  mc* 
bile  and  ttl/imiim.  mortent  of  the  animal 
inachiiy.     * 

In  animals  with  cold  blood,  the  irri- 
tability ifi  very  great,  and  continues  a 
long  whiles  The  heart  of  a  eiper  will 
palf^itate^  when  taken  from  its  body, 
twenty^^four  hours,  and  that  of  a  turtle 
thiify,  or  longer;  and  in  animals  whose 
blood  is  Ihot)  it  moves  until  the  fat  is 
rendered  stiff  by  the  cold;  at  which  time 
the  rootit>n8  of  the  heart  and  all  the  oth- 
er snuscles  commonly  cease. 
,  tTlie  celebrated  Boerhaave  acknowl- 
edges  an  active  force  in  the  heart,  and 
a  latent  principle  of  motion  in  the  pie- 
ces oi  iirwhen  cut,  but  nevertheleits  at- 
tributes this  to  the  nerves,  though  the 
eommuoieation  with  the  brain  has  been 
cut  off!  Dr.  Whytt  followed  the  same 
path,  Jbut  wJtb  thwdiffhrence  of  expree- 
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slon,  he  uses  the  term  irriiabilitij,  and 
imputes  it  to  the  soul,  which  feeling  the 
impression  of  the  irritation*  occasions 
the  contraction  of  the  fibre;  the  soul 
therefore  with  him  is  divisible,  and  re- 
sides in  every  living  part  of  the  body. 
Accordingly  we  find  also  in  other1>oolis^ 
*'aU  motion  is  owing  to  the  soul,  whioh 
being  sensible  of  stiinnli,  contracts  the 
fibres  which  are  touched,  and  pblls 
them  back  to  prevent  their  being  injur- 
ed." This  is  the  vis  medicatrix  of  the 
old  physicians.  However  simple  this 
theory  may  be,  and  like  the  do^trinn  of 
plo^sion  among  the  chemists,  however 
comn]odioas  for  disembarra^sini^  us 
from  several  difficulties,  yet  as  it  is  not 
in  unison  with  the  phenomena  that  are 
observed,  it  must  be  rejected. 

For,  in  the  first  place,  the  most  irri- 
table  parts  are  those  that  are  least  «efi- 
iible,  and  therefore  not  subject  to  the 
command  of  the  sotil,  which  on^ht  to 
be  quite  the  reverse,  if  the  soul  was 
the  principle  of  irritability.  In  the  se- 
cond place,  irritability  continues  «fter 
death,  and  in  parts  quite  separatedTfroiu 
the  body,  and  deprived  of  itscommuni- 
Ciition  with  the  brain,  for  there  is  noth- 
ing more  common  thnu  to  see  the  heart 
of  a  frog  beat,  and  the  muscles  remain 
irritable,  after  the  head  has  Oeen  taken 
off,  and  the  spinal  marrow  removed. 

And  in  the  third  place,  it  is  generally 
allowed,  that  the  nerves  are  the  organ:^, 
and  the  brain  the  receptacle  of  all  our 
sensations,  the  sources  ofall  our  ideas; 
but  »hfi  neives  and  the  brain  are  not  tr- 
rita^Uf  therefore  irritability  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  sensation."''!^ 

Muscles  are  composed  of  longitu- 
dinal fibres  which  shorten  themselves, 
and  are  so  disposed  that  this  contrac- 
tion always  serves  some  wise  purpose. 
They  elegantly,  terminate  in  tendons, 
"which  are  braced  by  sheaths;  and  tho* 
80  numerous,  each  occupies  it«  proper 
place  and  just  direction. 

Oolor  was  believed  to  be  essential  to 
tlie  constitution  of  a  muscle.  But  m 
fowl«t  in  arophibtous  animals,  in  fishes; 
in  woriBs  artd  insects,  through  all  the 
gradaiioHs  of  animals,  of  different  spe- 
cies, of  different  sizes,  the  colors  of  the 
muscular  fibre  -etVange.  In  fishes  aud 
in  insects  it  is  generally  white;  even 
in  the  human  body  it  is  not  essentially 
Tt^;  thefibresofthe  iris,  and  the  mu«-  ; 


cular  coats  of  the  arteries,  the  muscles 
of  the  stomach,  of  the  intestines,  anti 
of  the  ufinary  bladder,  are  colourless 
W»  era  iMiol therefore  d«?fix!c  a  muscle 
by  that  property  Vhich  it  often  wafit.< 
but  we  may,  with  the  utmost  propriety, 
charaeterize  it  by  its  contractile  fKnter 
the  only  tiue  evidence  of  it«  nature;  for 
the  contraction  of  the  iris  proves  it  fo 
be  %  iiiuf  cle  by  truer  marks  than  its  co- 
lor; aud  by  the  same  rtiie  the  ninsclesof 
a  fish,  or  of  the  meanest  ia seer,  are  aj 
perfect  as  those  of  man. 

Such  is  the  connexion  betwixt  mus- 
cles and  their  contractile  force,  or  prin- 
ciple of  irritabiliiy,  that  ihe  momt>nt 
it  dies,  all  its  astonishing  powef  is  gone: 
and  the  muscle  whi^h  could  lin  a  biiu- 
dred  pounds  while  aiivei  Can  bear  tbe 
weight  of  but  a  few  pounds  wHea  tkai 
Whereas,  on  the  contrary,  ail  ihosi 
parts  that  are  inirrittMe,- its  the  liga- 
ments, tendons,  &lc.  areC'ipabieofbear* 
in^  the  same  weight  dead  or  alive. 

This  irritable,  or  contractile  power 
in  muscles    id  that  property  by  whici 
muscles  recede   from    certain  stimi:... 
without  any  feeling,  without  creatiK 
any  conciousness  of  action;  and  so  lit- 
tle dependent   is  it  upon  nerves,  itai 
it  is  fotind  equally  perfect  in  aniuiai^i 
and  plants  which  have  no  nerves,  an^t 
remains  in  parts  severed  from  \\\t  bod> 
to  which  they   b^lons;.     The   Po!»pu5 
according  to  John  Hunter,  iadewoid  of 
nerves:     This  irritability  is  so  far  in- 
dependent of  nerves,  and  so  little  cot:- 
nected  with  feeling,   which  is  the  prov- 
ince of  the  nerves,  that  upon  silmuU- 
ing  any  muscle   by   touching   it   with 
caustic   or   irritating  it  with  a  slarp 
point,    or    driving    the      electric    or 
galvanic    spark  throiijih  jr,    the   mu*- 
clc  insvamly    contract,*    ahhousii   the 
nerve  of  thai  m;iscle  be  tied;    although 
the  nerve   be  cut  so  as  to  separate  the- 
inna|le    entirely   from    nil    connecii*- 
witn  the  system:  although   the    nm*crf 
itself  be  separated    from  the    body*  i- 
ttiongh  the  creature  upon  which  it    * 
performed  may  have  lost  nil  «&ense  <-^ 
ieelinjj,  and  have  been  long  lo    «pp*»'^- 
ance  dead.     Thus  a  muscle  cut    fn>n* 
the  limb  trembles  and   palpitates  >er  g 
alter;    the  heart,   separated    from    rl*  * 
body, •  cent ractp    when    irritated;    th«: 
bowels,  when  torn  from  the  bodv,  co\i- 
tinue  their  peristaltic  motion,    so  as  t-^ 
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roll  upon  the  table,  ceasing  to  answer 
to  siiinuli  only  wben   ihejr   tliemselves 
become    actually    dead.     Even  in  ve* 
getables,  ^s  in   the  seo&itWe  plant,  this 
oontractile  poiver  lives.     Ic  is  by  thi:^ 
irritable   principle,   that  a  cut  muscle 
oontracts  and  leaves  a  gap;  that  a  cut 
artery  shrinks  arid  retires  into  the  fletth. 
E2veii  when  the  body  is  dead  to  uppear- 
«Lnce,    and  the   nervous    power   gone, 
this  contractile  power  remains:  soihat 
if  a  body  be  placed  in  certarin  aUitudey, 
befor^  it  be  cold,  its  musclrs  will  con 
tract,  and  it  will  be  stiSened  in  that  pos- 
ture till    the   organization  yields,  and 
bcg'ins  to  be  dissolved.     Hence   tomes 
tiie    distinction  betwixt  the  lYritabUilif 
of   the   muscles  and   the  iemihility  oi' 
norves;  for  the  irritability  of  the  mus- 
cles survives  the  animal.-^as  when   it 
id  active  after  death; — survives  the  life 
of  the  parr,  or  the  feeling  of  the  whole 
system,  a^i  in  palsy,   where   the  vital 
motions  continue  entire  and  perfect;— 
and  where  the  muscles,  though  not  obe- 
dient to  the  will,  are  subject  to  irregu- 
lar and  violent  action;— and  it  survives 
the  connexion   wiih  the  rest .  of  the  sys- 
tem, as  where  animals  which  are  very 
lenaoiousof  life  are   cut  into  piece**: — 
whereas  sensibility,  the  property  of  ihc 
nerves,  g^ives  the  various)  rtiodidcati  >ns 
of  sense,   as   vision,    hearing;,   and  the 
rest;  gives  also  the  general    8ense   ai 
pi^asoire  and  of  pain';  and  thus  the  ('ve 
feels,  und  the  skin  feels;   but  tneir  ap- 
pointed stimuli  produce  no  motions  in 
these  parts;  they  are  sensible  but   not 
irritabte.    The   heart,  the   intestines, 
and  all  the  muscles  of  voluntary  motion, 
answer  to  stimuli  with  a  quick  and  for- 
cible contraction;  and  yet;  they  hardly 
feel  the  stimuli  by  Which  their  contrac- 
tions sre  produced,  or  at  least  they  do 
not  convey  that  feelmg  to  the  bfain — 
There  is  no  consciousness  of  present 
stimulus  in  those  parts  which  are  callt^d 
into  action  by  the  impulse  of  the  nervc's 
and  at  the  command  of  il>e  will,  so  that 
muscular  parts  have  all  the  irritability 
of  the  system,  with  but  little  feeling, 
and    that  little    owing  to   the  ncruce 
which    enter    their    substance;    whik? 
nerves  bsve  all   the  semjibillty  of  the 
system,  but  bo  motion.- 

The  nervous    influence  is  a  mere 

^timnlas  to  the  voluntary  muscles*  as 

>lood  to  the  heart  and  arteries;  food  to 


the  stomach;  or  hile  to  the  intestines. 
It  loses  Its  infludnce  over  the  Bystem 
sooner  than  the  irritable  principle  in 
thj  (^bre  fails;  for  the  irritable  state  of 
the  muscle  continues  long  after  the  vol- 
untary motion,  or  power  of  excitement 
from  the  nerves,  is  gone;  for  when  wo 
die  slowly y  the  irritable  principle  of  the 
muscles  is  exhausted  iii  ih6  struggles 
of  death.  If  while  in  perfect  health, 
we  aire  killed  hy  asudjien  blow,  the  irri- 
table power  qf  the  muscles  survives  the 
pervoiis  system  many  hour:4  o^  days, 
and  the  flesh  trembles,  and  the  absorb- 
ents continue  to  absorb;  and  often  as 
after  suflbcation,  or  drowning,  we  can, 
by  operating  upon  this  poor  remains  of 
life,  restore  the  circulation,  reanimate 
the  nervous  system*  and  i^ecover  that 
life  which  seemed  to  have  entirely  left 
the  body;  &  thus  the  nervous  influence, 
which  seemed  to  animate  the  system, 
and  to  be  the  prime  mover  and  source 
of  life,  owes  its  restoration  to  that 
w.hich  vvas  conceived  to  be  but  a  secon- 
dary power. 

There  are  some  muscles  which  have 
a  stronger  coiitracting  force  than  oth- 
ers, and  retain  it  a  longer  time  after 
the  animal  is  dead.  The  chief  of  these 
is  the  Diaphragnci,  which  is  always  ob- 
served to  move  a  long  while  after  the 
others  when  the  atiimal  is  dead,  or  at 
least,  by  irritating  the  phi'enic  nerve 
which  goes  to  that  muscle,,  it  could  be 
renewed.  **1  have  seen  it,"  says  Baron 
De  Haller,  * 'irritable,  and  tremble  an 
hour  or  more  after  death,  when  the  mo- 
tion of  the  intestines  had  entirely  ceas- 
ed, and  many  others  have  witnessed  the 
same  along  with  me." 

•*The  CEsophagus,  br  gullet,  when 
irritated,  contracts  itself  very  sensibly, 
and  I  have  plainly  8een|its  peribtaltie 
motions  aHl^^r  death,  do  that  a  morsel 
thrust  into  it,  will  be  piiShed  upwards 
and  downwards  by  the  prrisialiic  motion 
excited  by  that  stimulus.  The  gullet 
is  composed  both  of  tongltuHinal  and 
circular  fibres,  but  chiefly  circular,  s- 
hundantly  more  so  than  in  the  intes- 
tines; because  this  has  no  foreign  pof  • 
er  <o  assist  it,  and  because  it  i$  lieces- 
sary  that  food  should  mik^  a  shorter 
stay  here  than  therd.  llence  it  is  that 
horses  drink  against  the  Isw  of  gravity. 

The  stomach*2  is  considerably  irri- 
table, and  when  touched  with  a  corro- 
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pU'c,  becomes  immediately  furrowed. — 
If  you  irritate  it  with  s  knifp,  either  hi 
the  pylorous,  or  elsewhere,  it  present- 
ly coittracts  iti^elf;  tiiid  when  wounded, 
the  borders  of  the  wound  retract.  You 
may  see  the  motions  of  the  stomach 
through  the  tendonouspart  of  tl|e  dia- 
phragm after  it  has  been  laid  bare,  as 
also  shining  through  the  peritoneum 
while  the  aWlomen  is  enlire.  We  there- 
fore cannot  doubt  an  instant  of  this  or- 
gan being  frritnble. 

The intestineb*d both  larce  and  small 
nrc  extremely  irritable.  When  the  in-* 
lestine  is  only  slightly  cut,  the  wound 
equally  retracts  its  edges;  but  if  cut 
quite  through,  these  curl  themselves 
back,  so  as  to  embrace  the  parts  above, 
or,  in  other  words,  they  turn  inside  out. 

When  a  part  of  the  intestine  only  is 
irritated,  it  contracts  so  strongly  there, 
that  the  cavity  is  quite  closed,  and  the 
contents  are  pushed  into  the  neighbor- 
ing part«,  either  upwards  or  down- 
wards, which  dilate,  and  soon  after* 
wardft,  being  irritated  by  their  contents 
they  contract,  and  push  along  whaiev* 
er  is  contained.  Very  often,  after  the 
motions  of  the  intestines  have  ceased, 
they  are  renewed  agam,  and  increased 
by  little  and  little;  by  some  obscure 
cause  which  restores  the  irritability. — 
After  they  huve  been  taken  out  of  the 
body,  I  have  observed,  continues  Baron 
De  Haller,  this  motion  rather  to  in- 
crease. They  mjiy  be  irritated  exter- 
nally either  with  a  knife,  a  needle,  al- 
cohol, or  ctjrrosive,  but  their  internal 
surface  is  nyuch  more  irritable. 


♦1  The  heart  is  divided  into  two  au- 
riclos  and  two  ventricles.  The  auri- 
cles communicate  with  their  corres- 
ponding ventricles,  and  have  valves  to 
guard  this  passage.  The  valves  on  the 
right  side  are  called  iricuspidesy  on  the 
Im^milrales,  These  prevent  the  re- 
currence of  the  blood  into  the  auricles. 
The  auricles  &  ventricles  may  be  said  to 
be  hoUow  muscles,  or  rather  may  be  com- 
pared to  two  hallow  cavities  on  each  side 
formed  of  one  muscle;  &  the  left  cavities 
or  muscles  are  more  abuntantly  fur- 
nished with  fibres,  because  a  greater 
force  is  required  to  propel  the  blood 
throufl^  the  body  and  the  lungs. 

*2  The  stomach  ia  iituated  oo  the 
loft  side,  below   the  short  ribs.     The 


right  side  of  the  stomach  is  covered  by 
the  thin  edge  of  the  left  lobe  of  the  liv- 
er; the  left  presses  on  the  tpieen.     Its 
figure  nearly  resembles  the  pouch   of  a 
ba|rpit)e;  its  upi)er  side  bein^    concave, 
and  the  lower  convex,  and  its    left    end 
most  capacious.    The  entrance    frcm 
the  oesophagus  on  the  leflside  is  called 
ti.e  cardia;  that  on  the  rif^ht,  where  the 
chyme  passes    into  the   duoiieJium^  it 
named  pylorut,  where  there  is  a  cimi- 
lar  valve,  or  sphincter   musc1#>,    which 
hinders   the    regurgitation   of   the  ali- 
ment.    The  stomach  has  circular  asd 
longitudinal  fibres,  and  its  inner  meiR- 
brane  is  bedewed  with  a  strong  and  vis- 
cid nmcus. 

'''3  The  intestinal  canal  is  usttalJyIire 
tiroes  the  length  of  the  individual,  ft 
is  curiously  convoluted  in  the  abdemen. 
This  space  anatomists  have  thougia  fit 
to  divide  into  tix  portitms, 

1st.  The  duodenum,  became  it  is 
commonly  reckonedia  adults  to  be  12 
inches  long.  At  a  small  distance  from 
where  the  stomach  joins  it,  thecomfiion 
gall  duct,  and  the  panerean'c  duct  open 
into  it;  from  the  one  it  receives  the 
bile,  and  from  the  other  the  pancreatic 
juice. 

2d.  The  jejunum^  from  its  being  in 
general  found  empty,  ob  account  ol  tlis 
fluidity  of  the  chyme,  the  stimulus  U 
this,  and  the  bile,  and  the  prodigiotts 
number  of  the  lacteals. 

3d.  The  ileum,  because  of  its  sitaic 
tion  ne&r  the  pelvis,  where  the  bones 
projecting  like  the  wings  of  a  phaston, 
are  called  ilea, 

4th.  The  colon,  which  takes  an  ard> 
ed  direction. 

5th.  The  caecum,*  or  blind  gut,  a  poods 
as  it  were,  of  the  colon,  about  three  in- 
ches long,  and  called  blind  from  its  be- 
ing out  of  the  direction  of  the  pas^sgt 
of  tlie  food.    lis  diameter  is  twice  as 
large  as  that  of  the  other  intestines. 
It  has  an  appendix^  called  vermiform, 
whose    use    is  not  well  ascertained, 
which  floats  loose  in  the  abdomen. 

6th.  .The  re-^/iim,  or  straight  sat,  is 
th6  last,  and  at  its  termination  ts  sur- 
rounded by  circular  mnsculur  fibres, 
called  the  $phincter  anu  The  first  tliree 
are  termed  the  nnall  intesHnet.  the  last 
three  the  great.  In  the  small  inteslines 
there  are  numeroos  plaUt  to  detain  %t» 
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food,  an>t  allow  a  wider  surface  Tor  its 
absorption.  These  are  larger  and  far 
more  numerous  near  thestouiach,  where 
the  food  is  thinner,  than  they  are  to- 
wards the  colon.  At  the  entrajice  of 
ibe  iieum  into  the  colony  there  are  two 
very  large  ralves,  whioih  prevent  the  re>- 
gress  of  the  faeces  into  the  ileum.  The 
ccecum  and  colon^  besides  liaving  stron- 
ger muscular  coats  than  tbeauiall  in- 
testines, are,  fumithed  whh  three  liga- 
mentous bai.-Js,  ranning  lengthwise  on 
their  outside,  dividing  their  surfitce  in> 
to  three  portions  nearly  equal. 

For  the  ThomtonianRecorder, 

LOGICAL   DBDVOTIONS. 

FROM  ANATOMICAL  FACT». 
Lebanon,  March  5, 1933. . 
Jfcstrs^  Editors^ 

I.  I  hope  you  will  not  consider  me 
too  presumptious,  in  offering  fur  public 
oonsideration,  a  few  concise  remarks 
oonceruing  the  human  machine,  and 
the  operative  principles  that  susti^in 
the  phenomena  of  animal  life. 

II.  Were  I  about  to  enter  extensive- 
ly into  the  important  and  intricate  sub- 
ject, I  might  commence  with  a  specious 
developement  of  the  mechanical  or  ana- 
tomical structure  of  the  human  frame; 
bat  I  only  design  a  concise  view  of  some 
interesting  points,,  for  nseful  illustra- 
tions, of  certain  principles  inherent  in 
the  living  aniinal  body,  withput  attemp- 
^g  any  thing  liite  a  vain  parade  of 
scientific  ingenuity. 

III.  To  effect  the  object  I  have  in 
view,  I  shall  only  take  a  passing  glance 
at  the  mechanic  or  organic  structure  of 
man's  body,  and  in  this  glance  shall 
just  take  notice  of  what,  are  called  the 
solids,  particularly  the  bones,  muscles, 
glands,  arteriea-  and  veins,  with  the 
nerves  and  the  pores.. 

iy«  The  bones  by  their  shape,  size, 
and  their  articulations  at  the  joints,  the 
nature  of  their  substance,  and  particu- 
lar adaption  to  the  end  designed,  give 
strength  to  the  whole  machine,  and  are 
subservient  to  aid  and  direct  the  mo- 
tions of  a  living  movinjg  body. 

V.  The  muscles  inserted  into  the 
bones  antl  clothing  or  enclosing  them, 
connect  and  hold  the  frame  together, 
and  are  sufficiently  elastic  not  only  to 
allow  of  but  greatly  to  facilitato  every 
r«qttisit«  motion. 


YI.  The  glunds  secrete  and  excrete 
IK  oonTy  the  saliva,  bile  and  urine,  that 
are  accounted  excrementltious— but  oth- 
er glands  in  pierforming  Uieir  function- 
al operations  supply  appropriate  fluids 
to  moi?ten  and  lubricate  dependent 
parts,  or  part  a  dependent  on  them  for 
the  supply  or  such  necessary  moisture 
and  lubricity.  » 

VII.  Tha  ciiculation  of  tlie  blood  in 
the  arteries  of  A  living  man,* conveys  a 
stream  of  animation  along  their  chaii- 
nels,  and  the  ramifications  cf  the  veins 
distribute  the  living  stresm  to  the  re- 
motest extremities  of  our  frame. 

VIII.  Tho  nerves  are  the  organs  of 
sensation.  They  are  the  vehicle  of 
communication  between  the  brain  and 
external  objects..  They^  originate  in 
the  cerebrum,  and  their  sentient  extre-* 
mities  coming  in  contact  with  exterior 
objects  constitute  the  sensitive  state  or 
condition  called  Beeing,>  hearing  feel* 
ing,  tasting  and  smelliBg. 

iX.   The  cerebral  nerves,  are  the* 
more  immediate  organs  of  sensation, . 
and  anatomists  refer  us  to  the  nerves 
issuing  from  the  spinal  marrow,  which . 
appear  to  be  a  continuance  or  elonga- 
tion of  the  medultary  s'jbstance  of  Uie 
brain — to  these  the  power  of  motion  is 
said  to  belong. 

X:  The  nerves  appear  to  be  the  con- 
ductors of  a  nervous  fluid,  or  kind  of 
animal  electricity,  particularly  the  ce- 
rebral, and  in  this. way  originate  sensa* 
tion,  and  ultimately  thou  ants  and  com- 
binations of  thoughts,  volitions  and  re 
flections. 

XI.  The  pores  of  the  skin  constitute 
a  great  and  important  outlet,  of 
superfluous  matter— ^they  are  ad- 
mirably adapted  for  the  purgation 
or  throwing  ofl  ofiensive  •  humore 
from  the  whole  machine  by  a  nniveraal 
stream  of  perspiration.  By  this  means 
also  the  skin  is  kept  soft  as  perspiration 
proceeds  regularly  in  a  healthy  state. 
Through  thase  channels  about  five- 
eighths  of  what  we  eat  and  drink  is  dis- 
engaged and  discharged  from  the  body. 

xfl.  From  this  concise  sketch  of  the 
subject,  we  arrive  with  a  good  degree 
of  certainty  to  the  fol  lo  w  ing  conclusioiis ; 

1.  We  discover  that  exercise  of  the 
whole  body  is  of  importance— to  bring 
the  elastic  power  ^  the  musclet  int» 
action — ronie  thenervoos  energf»«ofe 
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the  joints,  and  circulate  the  fluids. 
2.  We  diflcovor  that  it  is  viery  im- 
pDrtantto  the  well  being.of  the  animal 
•ystem,  to  maintain  a  proper  determin- 
ation to  the  surface,  to  promote  a  free 
and  full  perspiration  through  the  pores 
of  the  skin,  that  the  system  may  not  be- 
come loaded  and  oppressed,  by  the  re- 
tention of  those  redundant  ami  offen- 
sive excrementitious  impurities,  often 
offensive  to  the  attendants,  and  which 
nature  says  should  pass  off  that  way.     ^ 

3.  The  fact  becomes  obvious,  that 
the  rational  way  of  cleansing  the  sys- 
tem of  these  deep  seated  and  pernicious 
impurities,  according  to  correct  natu- 
ral principles,  is  by  the  pores  of  the 
skin,  not  by  (Irastic,  debilitating  purga- 
tives, or  cathartics  as  they  are  called. 

4.  We  are  drawn  incontestably  to 
the  conclusion,  that  as  the  bloqd  con- 
tains a  principle  ofvitality.  or  a  certain 
something,  call  it  what  you  will,  es- 
sential to.a  living  state  or  stale  of  sen- 
sation, volition,  and  voluntary  action, 
this  living  principle  of  life,  or  principle 
essential  to  life,  or  a  principle  inducing 
A  conscious  sensitive  living  state,  cir- 
culating in  and  with  the  blood,  itself  a 
living  moving  principle,  or  a  princi- 
ple imparting  power  to  move,  see,  hear. 
feel  Uste,  smell,  live,  or  be  alive,  is 
conveyed  in  the  vascular  channpls  pre- 
prepatcd  for  its  circulation  to  every 
part  of  the  living  body— of  course,  eve- 
ry thing  that  has  a  direct  or  indirect 
tendency  to  diminish  iU  quantity,  or 
vitiate  and  weaken  its  quality,  or  im- 
pede its  circulation  is  calculated  to  in- 
duce disease. 

5.  We  ipfcr  from  the  premises,  that 
wherever  an  impoverished  vitiated 
state  or  condition  of  the  blood  cxi8t3, 
the  nervous  energy,  or  forpe  of  the 
nervous  fluid  is  diminished,  or  rather 
perhaps  I  might  say,  ^le  power  of  ani- 
mal electricity  is  defteptive,  the  ner- 
vous system  becomee  relaxed,  or  con- 
tracted into  spasm,  and  mental  de- 
rangement often  supervenes. 

6.  From  these  deductions  as  here 
presented,  we  discover  that  we  may 
bring  them  to  »  focus,  in  one  general 
vtferenee,  which  naay  be  stated  thus : 
As  to  the  living,  sensible,  human  ma- 
chine, "the  blood  is  the  life  thereof,  a 
vital  prifieiple,  a  principle  of  vitality, 
a  living  energy  or  impulse  is   there, 


therefore  if  the  blood  be  furnished  to 
the  system   in  sufficient  quantity  mjad 
of  a  salutary   quality,  and   circulaLe» 
with   natural   facility   andri^gularity^ 
the  power  of  life  is  strong;  but  every 
unnatural  or  improper  diminution   of 
its  quantity,  and  every  defect  or  impu- 
rity in  the  quality  thereof,  or  whatever 
'iiiipc'des,  interrupts,  disturbs  or  deran- 
ges the  oatupal  and  regular  circulatioa 
thereof,  is  an  approximatmn  to  death, 
because   life,   or  the  vital   impulse  i» 
thereby  reduced  in   force   or   energy, 
the  principle  of  life  becomes  disturbed 
or   vitiated    at  its  very  fountain — the 
living  power  is  partially  and  inefficient- 
ly distributed. 

XIII.  As  the  living  animal  body,  in 
which  the  stream  of  life  is  circulatii^, 
is  invariably  endowed  with,  or  posses- 
sed of  a  certain  degree  of  heai,  it  is 
evident  that  heat  must  be  esaeeotial  to 
vitality.  It  always  accompanies  the 
living  sta,te,  eiih(>ras  a  cause  or  an  ef- 
fect— we  would  say,  as  a  cau!»e,  for 
where  there  is  no  warmth  vitaJitj  J3 
extinguished. 

XIV.  From  what  has  been  suggest- 
ed above,  we  are  naturally  lead  to  in- 
quire, upon  what  principle,  the  living 
system  can  be  sustained  in  life  and  it« 
wastings  supplied.  When  its  energies 
are  impaired,  bow  shall  restoration  be 
effected?  How  is  life  supported!  How 
is  the  blood  furnished  orsnpplied  witU, 
or,  what  means  can  keep  up  the  vital 
flame  in  the  system?  It  is  constantly 
diffusing  and  imparting  warmth  and  ac- 
tion to  sustain  the  living  state  of  the 
whole  machine,  thereby  wasting  its 
energies  or  power  to  sustain  vitality* 
or  the  state  of  living  toarnUA,  action, 
sensation,  conscioiisness  of  perception, 
reflection,  6zc.  Where  the  needed 
supply  fails,  these  fapulties.  or  living 
powers  all  decline.  If  a  certain  re- 
quisite degree  of  warmth  is  not  aup- 
plied,  vitality  must  become  extinct*  or 
in  other  words  death  ensues- 

XV.  Nothing  can  be  more  evident 
than,  that  the  blood  is  constantly  form- 
ingan^  supplied  not  only  with  recruits 
of  its  wasting  quantity,  but  its  qua/i. 
ties  also,  for  all  the  purposes  of  life; 
and  is  furnished  by  the  food,  both  li- 
quid and  solid,  that  is  taken  into  the 
stomach,  which  paisses  through  the  pro- 
cess of  digestion  and  is  taken   up  by 
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tbe  Iftcteals.  A  natrttioui  distriba- 
tioB  ensues,  imparting  stimuli y  warmth 
a.nd  motion  through  the  whole  system. 
These  io  oonnectioo  with  the  air  in- 
haled into  the  lungs  in  respiration— -the 
changes  it  undergoes  and  the  effect 
produced,  may  measurably  account  for 
ajl  the  phenomena  of  life. 

XVI.  I  conceive  the  process  of  di- 
gestion to  be  an  all  important  desider- 
atum in  the  perpetuation  of  animal 
li  fe  and  health*  W  henever  the  powers 
of  digestion  are  impaired  by  any  de-* 
feet  iothe  quantity  or  quality  of  the  food 
supplied,  or  some  defect  occurs  in  the 
organs  themseWes,  the  general  condi- 
tion of  the  system  is  effected  as  a  natu- 
ral consequence.  In  proportion  to  the 
impaired  condition  of  eur  digestive 
powers  will  be  the  measure  of  our  dis- 
ease, the  living  fluid  will  become  viti 
atod,  weakened,  or  impaired,  its  stim 
ulating,  warm  and  warming  powers 
wiU    become   defective. 

XVII.  On  similar  principles  what- 
ever poisonous  or  unwholesome  sub- 
stance is  taken  into  the  stomach,  either 
as  food  or  medicine,  and  by  the  organs 
of  digestion  thrown  iipoo  the  ay  stem, 
will  naturally  impair  the  machinery, 
introduce  a  general  derangement,  and 
disease  and  death  will  certainly  ensue, 
unless  the  pending  evil  is  discovered  in 
due  season,  the  cause  avoided  and  ap- 
propriate remedies  applied. 

XVIII.  I  have  sometimes,  by  way 
of  illustration,  compaired  the  hiiman 
machine  to  a  distilleryiwhere  the  grain 
ground  by  the  teeth,  is  tran8fen:ed  to 
the  stomach  to  undergo  a  certain  spe- 
cies offermentation,bya  propercombi.- 
nation  of  warmth,  air  and  mois.tiire-r* 
the  process  of  digestion  there  com- 
menced is  more  fully  completed  in  the 
deuodenam  snd  its  appendages,  where 
the  work  of  sepi^rating  the  spirit  from 
the  alimentary  mass  is  performed .»- 
The  aqueous  or  watery  part  in  which 
the|vitaliBiiig^ spirit  swims,  is  separated 
from  the-  resideum  or  solids — the  lym- 
phatic meseraic  glands,  the  lacteal 
veraels  and  thoracic  duct  are  thus  sup- 
plied, with  that  milk-like  liquor,  called 
chyle,  which  is  found  in  these  vessels 
in  a  phort  time  after  eating. 

XIX.  This  chyle,  is  in  the  operation 
of  digestion,  separated  from  the  chyme 
or  ingested,  partially  digested  maas  of 


food  in  its  passage  from  the  stomach  to 
the  small  intestines,  by  a  combination 
of  the  gastric,  salivatic,  and  pancreat- 
ic juices  and  admixtion  of  a  portion  df 
bile,  the  work  of  digestion  is  so  far 
completed,  that  nutrition  is  imparted 
to  the  system.  The  chylacoous  vessels 
that  arise  along  the  small  intestines, 
take  up  and  convey  this  fluid  by  ap- 
propriate organs  for  replenishing  the 
blood  in  quantity  and  quality — the  reg- 
ular and  natural  exhaustion  is  thus 
supplied,  and  ev^ry  waste  restored. 

XX.  This  I  conceive  to  be  an  im- 
portant point  and  worthy  the  calm  and 
deep  reflection  of  every  one  wishing 
to  be  correctly  informed  on  the  subject. 
If  by  any  means  tlje  powers  of  digestion 
become   impaired,  what  is  the  nafural 
conclusion?     May  we  not  then  conceive 
that  the  chyle,  on  the  quality  of  which 
our  nourishment  depends,  instead   of 
being  properly  prepared,  would  furnish 
such  a  crude  supply,  or  be  presented  to 
the  lacteals  in  a  condition  not  to  be  re- 
ceived?    Of  course  what  nature  de- 
signed for  our  nutriment,  would  puj^i 
sue  a  different  channel,  and  pass  off  in 
this,  crude,  imperfect,    morbid   state, 
like  the  ricewaier  stools  attendant  on 
the  epidemic  cholera.    The  blood  in 
such  cases  looses,  or  is  deprived   of 
its  wonted  supply,  its  atioiuli,  heat  and 
noui'ishment.^Iia  oiroalation  becomes 
wea^  and  languid*  the  extremities  of 
the  system  become  cold,  shriveled,  and 
the  coagulated  state  that  ensues,  pre- 
sents a  purple  hue  upon  the  surface, 
thp  muscels  contract  and  collapse  with 
spaamodic  confusion,  the  impoverished 
stream   of  life,  give  but  a  feeble  tone 
to  the  vascular  system,  recedes  from 
its  wonted  excursions,  rolls  back  upon 
the  heart. — Its  action  becomes  feeble 
by  oppression — the  pulsation  weak  or 
imperceptible,  until  the  * 'golden  bowl 
is  broken  and  the  pitcher  dashed  in 
pieces    at  the   fouatain,"    and    death 
closes  the  scene. 

XXI.  I  have  made  an  allusion  to  the 
cholera,  merely,  £br  illustration;  not 
that  I  would  be  understood  as  intimat- 
ing that  what  18  called  the  cholera,  is  a 
new,  peculiar,  and  unprecedented  dis* 
ease;  but,  because  it  exhibits  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  closing  scene  of  all  dis- 
ease, whatever  form  it  wean,  "begin* 
ning;"  as  Megendi  said,  *'where  other 
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diseases/'  or  be  loi^t  have  said,  other 
forms  of.  disease,  do  "end,  vis:  in 
death" — or,  I  would  say  a  rapid  ap- 
ptoxiniation  thereunto* 

XXII.  All  other  forms  of  general 
disease,  or  disease  affecling  the  whole 
system*    are    produced   by  the  same 
cause,  differing  only  in  some  local  cii- 
cumstanci's,  or  in  degrees  of  violence. 
In  every  circumstance  and  degree  of 
disease, some  peculiar eymptomaticdtf* 
fereoce  or  variety    may   be  produced, 
bat  judging  and  naming  disease,  by   a 
multitude    of  different  names,    after 
•oiue  predominant  symptom,  or  symp- 
toms, and  applying  or  administering 
medicine    to    remu?e    seme    peculiar 
symptom,  and  not  for  the  expulsion  of 
the  cause,  the  removal  of  the  disease, 
and  restoration  of  the  sick,  has  filled 
the  SHOPS  with    almost    innumerable 
medicines;  books    with  a  multitude  of 
unintelligible  names,  for  the  symptom- 
atic variety,'   or  diversity  of  forms,  in 
which  die  ease  afflicts  mankind,    and 
the  grave  with  innumerable  dead»  who 
have  fallen  untimely  victims  to  learned 
folly  and  superstition. 

XXI II.  From  the  forming  state  of 
9JX  incipient  dyspepsy,  or  any  slight 
morbid  affection, and  a  collapsed  state 
of  cholera,  there  is  a  vast  disparity  in 
appearance:  but  the  cause  is  the  same 
in  each,  differing  only  in  degrees  and 
incidental  circumstances;  these,  like 
the  two  poles,  embrace  every  variety 
of  degree  that  lies  between  them. 

XXIV.  In  order  to  express  more 
dearly  my  ideas,  how  we  should  pre- 
vent disease,  let  me  follow  up  the  com- 
parison we  have  already  made«  Like 
a  distiller  of  spirits  keep  our  vessels 
oleHn,  see  that  the  stomacli  acquire  no . 
foulness,  no  sourness,  lest  it  communi- 1 
cate  a  taint  of  impurity  to  the  blood, 
the  vital  spirit;  use  only  sound  materi- 
als, wholesome  digestible  food  that  will 
yield  good  nourishment,  lest  there 
should  be  some  failure  in  the  process, 
and  little  spirit  be  obtained,  and  that 
of  a  poor  defective  quality. 

XXV.  To  cure  disease,  let  us  do  as 
th  edistillers  do,  clean  the  teer  cask-^ 
let  us  cleanse  the  slomach^^-^nt  emetics, 
stimulate  it  to  an  healthy  action, supply 
it  with  wholesome  digestible  food,  in 
this  way  fresh  and  good  chyle  will  be 


formed,  the  blood  will  be  supplied  with 
a  stimulating  spirit;  action,  ^rramtb 
and  nourishment  will  be  the  conse- 
quence. From  a  healthy  stale  or  con- 
dition of  the  stomach,  the  organs  of 
digestion  alt  acquire  an  healthy  action, 
a  salutary  chyle  is  formed,  nod  all  the 
nutrimeut  supplied  will  partake  of  the 
same  healthful  nature. 

XXYI.  Thus  circumstanced,  aJl  the 
organic  functions' will  proceed  harono- 
niously«  there  will  be  a  regular  deter- 
mination to  the  pores  of  tbe  skin,  of  ail 
that  ought  to  pass   those    cutaoeoue 
eniunctories.    From  the  chyloas  re- 
gon  to  the  surface,  there  will  be  a 
regular  transfusion,   transmission  and 
transmutation,  the  whole  machine  will 
be  kept  clear  of  obstructions  and  im- 
purities, and  the  established    laVs  of 
nature  operate  unimpeded  in  the  whole 
process. 

XXVII.  What  nature  would  do,  if 
it  was  able,  unimpeded,  unembarrassed 
in  its  operations,  is  just  what  should  b« 
attempted  by  the  use  of  medicioe.     It 
is  all  it  can  do,  to  do  any  guod.    IC  the 
powers  of  nature   bo  deb'iVvialed  and 
embarrassed  by  any  cause,  and  the  vi- 
tal functions  languish,  we   must  stimu- 
late the  system,  roupe  the  living  fit, 
excite   the  living  principle  to  action 
and  propel  the  motions  of  the  wlioJe 
machine.    By  warmth  and  action  the 
the  fluids  become  racked  within,  aiid 
this  hear,  exceeding  :.•  j  external  tem- 
perature, gives  a    .:;  >re  vigoroos  and 
effective  determina.  jn  to  the  surface 
-—cleanses  thelu-^.ng,   lingering  im- 
purities, and  restoies  declining  oatun 
to  its  wonted  health  and  vigor. 

XXVIIL  In  effecting  these  iwaftt- 
tant  objects,  sound  discretioo.    aided 
by  observation  and  experienoei  sfaoeld 
be  the  criteria  to  regulate  our  efSoits* 
An  excessive  irrational  extrava^aocs, 
that  savours  of  violence  in  our  effort! 
on  the  one  hand,  or  a  cowardly,  timo- 
rous,  heartless,  ine^cient  treatnest 
on  the  ether,  are  extremes  to  be  equal* 
ly  avoided.    When  safe  and  well  tried 
medicines  are  used,  we  should  apply 
our  remedies  with  all  diligence  and 
persevering  faithfulness,  fur  by  pens- 
verance,  means  have  succeeded  when 
hope  had.  almost  forsaken  us« 

XXIX,  When  injured  nature  is  too 
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muoli  Wttak6u«d  tnd  obttnict^d  in  u« 
opertiioim*  to  exeoote  its  own  lawn 
with  .n«MMUrf  effect,  wo  shoulU 
I>rofnptly  tnd  perseveringly  afford  her 
tb«  DMilKil  ftawistuoe:  In  effecting 
Uieee  importiiot  objeots,  let  us  not 
forget  that  tho  etoniacb  ii  the  great 
oonire  of  tfOiiNitheuo  eeeociations, 
wbetber  healtby  or  morbid,  Uirougbout 
tbe  whole  syBtem.— In  tickneks,  to  es- 
tablieh  the  digeetive  pnveni  and  give 
tb«in  victory,  ie  a  starting  point.  la 
this  way.  we  may  stimulate,  and  rouao» 
and  impel  the  whole  machine  inio  a 
salutary  operation— remove  disease, 
restore  lo  health,  and  triumph  over  ig-. 
noranoe  and  opposition,  that  we  may 
meet  with,  often  more  formidable  than 
the  disease  we  have  to  encounter.  Tu 
manage  disease  when  it  appears  in  a 
formidable  shape,  and  at  the  same  time, 
have  to  munage  some  of  these  refracto- 
ry spirits,  will  require  our  utmost  skill. 
The  apostles  'lirection  in  another  case, 
appliea  well  here,  "let  us  uot  be  weary 
in  well  doing,  for  in  due  season  wu 
shall  reap  if  we  faint  not.' '  W.T* 

ForXhe  Thoin99nian  Recorder* 
HsasRs.  Editors, 

I  feel  a  deep  interest  in  the  success 
of  the  Ttanmsonian  cause.  I  am  but  a 
poor  man  in  a  humble  circurastancp. 
but  I  have  enjoyed  some  opportunity 
for  Qseful  information— I  do  not  pro- 
fess, as  you  editors  wonld  say,  to  be  an 
**OTacle  of  science,"  but  I  have  exam- 
ined the  Thomsonian  system,  I  think  I 
understand  it-1  have  witnessed  its  ex- 
traordinary effect  when  reduced  to 
practice— I  have  known  his  mode  of 
practice  to  prevail  so  powerfully  iu  the 
removal  of  disease,  in  its  mbst  afflictive 
formi*.  that  I  cannot  be  sceptical.  Nibe 
oat  oi  ten,  and  I  believe  I  may  safely 
•sy.  ninety  nine  out  of  an  hundred,  of 
theae  who  are  acqusinted  with  the  sys- 
tem, who  really  understand  it,  ^re  not 
crtlty  satisfied,  but  they  really  admire 
Che  wisdom  of  his  discoveries,  and  ma- 
ny acknowledge  the  providential  hand 
chat  has  guided  his  researches.  There 
always  will  be  some  who  loiter  in  eve- 
rything. I  am  acquainted  with  some 
few  InrnTidoals,  whom  it  would  be  in- 
vidious to  name,  who  have  purchased 
rights,  btft  remain  ignorant  of  the  sys- 
lem-iHhef  have  never  searched  earnest- 


ly into  the  stjbj  cr,  'They  aretimcnoSy 
fearful  and  unbelieviiu!.  They  are,  sa 
0Oiiie  places  au  injury  tn  the  cause.  If 
any  sickness  happens  in  iheir  familieat 
they  get  friftlitened,  alarm  their  neigb^ 
bora,  the  neighbors  in  turn  alarm  iheiie 
— half  a  dozen  physicians  are  recom* 
meuded— some  oue  or  morn  of  the 
mineral  faculty  are  called  in,  down  goee 
a  dose  of  caluuiel,  the  lancet  is  applied 
to  a  vein— somo  dovers  powders  are 
givei>,  the  patient  worn  down,  ihey  dose 
the  debilitated  sufferer  with  qtiioioe— > 
give  coolins;  powder*,  one  pare  of  the 
twenty  f<'ur  houri*,  wine  and  brandy  the 
rest  of  the  timn,  and  in  most  instences 
the  patient  is  suro  to  die.  Pass  two  or 
three  miles  from  the  scene  of  action, 
the  dtory  rises,  ihut  he  was  killed  by 
tbe  steam  doctors— 'Wlbi  scalded  him 
with  the  vapour  bath,  or  poisoned  him 
with  lobelia. 

lam  of  the  oriuion  that  Thomson's 
system  will  have  the  effect  to  excite  a 
far  more  general  aiteution  to  medical 
subjects.  Peoplo  used  to  think  that 
nothing  could  be  done  in  religion  with- 
out the  Prinst,  they  eould  uot  draw 
an  indenture  or  make  a  teill  witb* 
out  a  Lawyer,  and  if  they  had  a  pain 
in  their  toes  they  must  send  for  the 
doctor.  What  ever  these  wise  Mcv 
would  ^ay.  was  binding  on  their  minde. 
and  they  could  scarcely  admit  of  an  ap-. 
peal  from  their  judgment.  In  many 
places  those  days  of  superstition,  b  ser^. 
vile  obsequious  submission  to  learned 
dictators  of  thoughts  and  actions  are 
nearly  gone  by,  and  the  crown  fallen  from 
the  heads  of  those  arbitrary  violaton 
of  hnman  rights  and  priviliges. 
The  Thomsonian  system  of  medieaeliaa 
gone  powerful  lengths  in  putting  dowo- 
the  deeeiUnl  abusive  spirit  of  medical 
arogance  and  snpei^titicm.  More  vi^ 
erous  efforts  should  be  made  for  ibe 
establishment  of  botanic  societiea  ui 
every  neighborhood  where  it  can  be 
complished.  The  most  friendly  " 
lion  should  prevail,  and  in  all  cateeef 
sickness  they  should  afford  mutwalee^ 
distance.  Those  who  appear  to 
stand  the  sysiem  best,  who  from 
al  genius,  or  from  other  circomsi 
have  psid  most  atteotioo  to  the 
and  sppear  to  be  particularly  etteadee 
and  soeeessful  in  practice  shoold  bn 
encourafsd. 
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.  When  any  one  is  fottnd  to  be  trying 
new  projects  and  making  experimentB 
with  remedies  with  which  they  are  not 
acquainted,  and  of  doubtful  efficacy, 
we  should  be  as  cautious  and  suspicious 
(18  young  David  was  of  Saul's  arinonr 
that  he  had  never  tried. 

I  have  never  known  Dr*  Thomson's 
medicine  to  fail  where  U  has  had  any 
thing  like  a  fair  chance.  Some  Thorn* 
soniaos  may  fail  for  lack  of  persever- 
anoe,  or  confidence  in  the  means  em- 
ploy ed-*-o  the  rs  by  the  unbelief,  impa- 
tience and  superstitious  fears  of  the  pa- 
tient. Some  are  frightened  at  the  name 
of  lobelia,  and  the  steams  of  warm  wa- 
ter, because  they  have  heard  so  niariy 
terrible  stories  about  people  being  mur- 
dered that  way,  yet  these  people  will 
swallow  mercury  as  though  it  was  8U- 
gar,  hold  out  their  arms  to  be  scored 
with  a  lancet,  and  consent  to  wear  a 
blister  large  as  a  small  tea  salver,  and 
think  its  all  an  innocent  harmless  ifray 
of  doing  business  I  know  of  a  family 
that  would  not  use  pepper  sauce  with 
cold  meat,  a  hash,  or  a  beef  steak  on 
any  account,  because,  forsooth,  the 
family  doctor,  who  is  a  very  learned 
and  respectable  man  has  told  them  of 
many  whose  insides  were  eat  and  burn- 
ed out  Hollow,  by  taking  cayenne  from 
the  steam  doctors. 

I  think  your  Recorder  is  calculated 
to  do  good,  to  enlighten  the  public  un- 
derstanding, to  expose  these  dirty  im- 
positions, and  spread  the  knowledge  of 
the  efficacy  and  excellency  of  the  new 
system  of  medical  prectice*  Every 
benevolent  man,  whose  information  on 
the  subject  is  equal  to  the  task,  ought 
to  devote  a  portion  of  his 'time  and  tal« 
ents  to  your  assistance.  I  find  a  good- 
ly numbiBr  are  beginning  to  rouse  to  a 
sense  of  duty  in  this  respect.  I  re- 
ally hope  many  more  will  afford  you  a 
liberal  contribution,  that  your  labours 
may  succeed  with  a  growing  influence, 
and  that  the  spirit  of  competition  and  op- 
position, that  would  willingly  check 
your  progress,  and  supplant  the  venera- 
ble old  doetor  may  get  its  quietus. 

If  I  had  time,  and  talents  equal  to 
the  task,  it  would  indeed  give  me  much 
pleasure  to  try  to  lend  a  helping  hand, 
but  ray  remote  situation,  humble  cir- 
onmBtance  in  life*  and  feebleness  of  tal- 
ents prevent  any  extensive  effort.    If 


my  communication  meets  with  a  friend- 
ly reception,  I  may  be  encouraged  oc- 
casionally to  u^e  my  weak  end  eavours 
to  assist  a  little  to  advance  the    cau«te. 
Not  that  I  question  your  abilities,  but 
I  wish  to  do  by  yoii  as  Aaron  and  Hup 
did  by  Moses*  I  wish  to  hold  tip   your 
hands,  that  they  may  not  be  weary,  and 
that  every  Amaiak  timt  may  atceitipt  lo 
impede  yonr    march  may    be    put  to 
flight.    I  think  Tbompsoiiians^  should 
be  admonished  to  be  careful  anil  be  well 
supplied  with  the  medicines  that  he  di- 
rects them  to  ui«e,  and  to  use    them  io 
the  way  he  directs  (hem  to  be    used. 
He  6hould   study  the  system  until  it 
becomes  familiar  to  his  mind  as  the  al- 
phabet.    Instead   of  teasing  and  fret* 
ling,  when  any  one  is  sick  to    find  out 
and  try  some  new  remedy,    that  some 
one  has  heard  of  and  recommended,  l9t 
them  apply   themselves;  to    the  New 
Guide,  and  be  guided  by  it,  and  they 
will  not  be  deceived  or  disappointed, 
One  of  my  neighbors  said,  he  sliould 
believe  more  in   Thompson  if  be  had 
recommended  more  medicine-   A  grea.t 
variety  you  mean,  I  suppose  said   I? 
Yes,  said  he,  that  is  what  1  mean.  ^  ell 
said  I,  how  many  different  articles  does 
he  reqommendl    I  do  not  know  was  the 
reply.    Well  rejoined  I,  let  me  recom- 
mend, that  you  get  thoroughly  acquain- 
ted with  all  his  medicineB»  and  bow  to 
prepare  and  how  to  administer  them, 
and  how  to  manage  the  whole  coocern 
in  relation  to  a  patient,  exacdy,  as  he 
hfi,s  prescribed,  and  then  if  you  fail  of 
succesff,  it  will  be  time  enough  to  ccmd- 
plain,    Thomson *s  books   ir  not  resd, 
understood  and  acted  upon,  will   sot 
effect  cures.    We  are  not  to  use  iuM 
''Guide  to  Health/'  as  some  do  cbeir 
Bible   under  their    pillow    to    pmtect 
them  from  th^  night  mare — or  the  sk'tf^ 
of  a  turkey-buzzard's  gizzard   in  ibc 
pad  of  their  saddle  to  keep  off  distem- 
pers from  their  horses.    No:  there  ii 
no  such*  foolery  about  the  old  doctor. 
He  tells  a  plain  philosophical  story.  He 
states  the  facts  in  relatiou  to  his  practiot« 
We  have  proved  the  worth  of  his  sys- 
tem in  our  family  for  several  years,  and 
could  cite  you  to  a  number  of  cases  a# 
important,  remarkable  and  surprisiDgp, 
as  any  in  the  long  and  interestiag  Ust» 
published  by  your  Botanic  Convenuon. 
My  paper  shews  me  that  I  must  ceme  is 
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a  dose.  The  dim  caodle  nearly  burned 
iotft  ihe  vpcket  of  the  cand Leslie k,  and 
my  heav>  eyes  admonish  me*  to  be  put- 
ting off  to  bed.  I  i^hall  ih^erefore  ooly 
request,  if  admitted  to  the  Recorder, 
that  I  may  obtain  a  patient  reading  of 
what  has  been  here  respectfully  sugges- 
ted by  A  THOMPSON  IAN. 

'  For  the  Tbomsuoian  llecorder: 

« 

A  much  esteemed  correspondent 
in  Nashville  Tennessee,  whose  com- 
munication has  been  neglected  for 
several  months,  writes  thus: 

Gentlomen,  The  "Recorder"  has 
been  recievedi-^I  looked  for  it  with 
anxiety,  and  wish  it  success.  Hap- 
py the  clime  where  the  press  is  free, 
and  can  be  employed  for  the  good  of 
every  body!  I  consider  the  "Recor- 
der" as  being  an  instrument  well  cal- 
culated to  hasten  on  the  progress  of 
reformation  in  medical  practice, 
which  is  much  needed.  You  have 
engaged  in  a  great  and  important 
task.  Your  labours  will  be  often 
painful  and  vexing.  If  truth,  once 
told  and  fairly  proved,  was  universally 
ado]pted  &  acted  upon,  as  it  ever  aught 
to  be,  your  labours  would  be  as  easy, 
as  they  would  be  pleasing  and  use. 
ful:  but  alas!  It  is  not  so!  Mankind 
are  prone  to  love  mysteries  and  de- 
lusions better  than  genuine  knowledge 
and  unadulterated  truth.  Human 
passions  are  hostile  to  the  happiness 
and  welfare  of  mankind. 

The  designing  subtlety  and  crafti- 
ness  of  men,  forming  a  coalition  with 
two  of  the  most  potent  tyrapts  on 
earth,  fashion  and  pbbjudicJb,  will 
act  vigorously  against  the  truth,  the 
natural  enemy  of  falsehood  and  de- 
ception of  every  kind.  Such  is  the 
power  of  truth,  the  enemy  cannot 
prevail  to  eflfect  its  entire  de^ruction, 
but  will  often  succeed  (o  $hrow  many 
impediments  in  its  peaceful  way  and 
retard  itA  progress.  May  the  "Re- 
corder" rise  triumphant  and  burst 
through  the  dark  clouds  of  ignorance, 
bigotry  and  oppoaition,  may  it  enligh. 
en  the  earthy  as  the  rising  sun  shoots 


its  cheery    rays  through  the  dark 
mantle  of  gloomy  night,  and  sheds  its 
benign   influence  on  the  "numerous 
'  millions  that  dwell  on  its  vast  surface. 
Every  philanthropist  must  hail  the 
appearance  of  such  a    work  with 
strong  emotions  of  joy  and  gladness; 
especially  at  this  momentous  period, 
when  the'whole  earth  is  threatened 
to  be  overrun  with  a  frightful  epidem- 
ic.    What  shall  prevent  its  perma- 
nent settlement  in  the  world?  In  vain 
shall  we  attempt  by  the  gum  rotting, 
life  destroying  calomel,  to  arrest  its 
deadly  march.      Bleeding,  purging 
and  mineral  poisons  are  only  engines 
of  destruction  that  aid  the  destroyer 
in  the  work  of  death.     At  this  event- 
ful crisis,  more  than  ever,  do  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  times  require, 
that   learned    quackery    should    be 
counteracted,  and  every  inan  become 
his  own  physician.     The  security  of 
life  and  health  call  imperiously  for 
the  most  vigorous  ^efforts,  to  suppress 
imposition,  and  spread  the  knowledge 
•  of  the  truth,  and  shed   the   light  of 
Thomsonian  discoveries    round  the 
world.    -Let  the  citizens  of  our  free 
country  rise  in  all  the  majesty  of  free 
and  independent  citizens  to  cast  away 
the  chains  of  oppression;,  no  longer 
pay  tribute  to  a  privileged  order  to 
think  for  them,  but  learn  to  think  and 
act  for  themselvea.      Let  them  lay 
aside  their  prejudices,  and  enquire 
for  themselves  individually,  into  the 
truth  or  falsehood  of  every  thing  re- 
lating to  their  personal  welfare.     Let 
the  people  no  longer  shrink  from  so 
important  a  duty,  no  longer  fear  the 
scorn,  the  grins  and  whining  ridicule 
of  an  imperious  overbearing  faculty, 
nor  dread  their  unavailing  efforts  to 
laugh  men  out  of  their  senses!     How 
childish,  shameful]  and  ridiculous,  for 
a  free  citizen  of  the  most  enlightened 
and  happy  coiintry  in  the  world,  in 
the  1 9th  century,  to  sufffer  himself  to 
be  so  wretchedly  imposed  upon,  as  to 
expose  his  life,  to  scientific  ezperi- 
ments,  for  fear  of  the  scorn  and  sneers 
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of  those  wliose  ioteresl  it  is  tooppose 
the  progri^ss  of  light  aud  truth,  to 
hold  the  key  of  knowledge  at  their 
own  di3fH>saly  and  rivet  the  chains  of 
igDoraiBtce  oa  the  people!    How  dan- 
gerous the  rash  experimeatt    Will 
not  the  mao  who  sufiers  hinoself  to.  he 
laughed  out^.  his  reasoo,  ataod  ia. 
imineDt  i&jiger  of  heing  laughed  out 
of  the  last  remains  of  civil  liberty, 
and  ail  the  privileges  and  Wessings 
coDxiected  with  our  republican  insli- 
tutionsl    I  pity  the  mam  who  can  be 
induced  to  adandon  truth,  for  no  oth- 
er rea9QQ>.tbaa  because  he  is  opposed 
by  frowns  and  aneers(  such  an  one 
is  indeed  aa  object  of  contempt.     Go* 
on  Messrs*  Editors — proceed  fearless- 
ly to  ^pose  poked  truths  to  the  eyes 
of  the  world*    Though  many  nr>ay  be 
blinded  by  prejudice^  ignorance  and 
auperstitioD,  yet  some  may  be  recov- 
ered and  beconoG  clear  sighted.    Mys- 
terjott?  qufkjckish  impositions  must  fly 
before  truthp  before  genuine  knowU 
edge,  as  darkness  recceds  before  the 
light*    You  have  not  only  to  contend 
with  your  opea  and  declared  oppo.- 
xi^ts»  but  even  with  many,,  who  are 
professedly  supporters  of  the  Thom-^ 
aQtfi»f»  system,  but  too  easily  carried 
away  with  every  wind  o^  doctrine, 
qrhafeoqt  fully  escaped  from  their 
oljj  superstitions  pr^odioes*     Many 
a^  not  fully  awaro  of  the  pernicious 
aQf^ptsof  tk)«miner(9i  practice,  and  of 

f'y^n^puigj^oDev^^oecasioo*  Dr. 
homsoa  bas  ceitaiajy  gi^ea  plaia 
1^1^  iaithftti  waroiDg  against  ao  much. 
pbyvi^Mng.or  purging,  This-ia^naod^ 
ojf  ^r^ting  £aease^  Terj  seldom  if 
ev^r  necessary.  Many  tKink  the  hot 
it^of  fever  is  the  most  dangerous^ 
^ptir^tbstan^g  all  who  haye  died  of 
^gpc^  have  disA  in  thecoIJ  stage,  and 
l^^i^l^oare  de^  ard  odd*  These 
errors  of  which  I  am  speaking,  are 
ipdeeti,  pernicious — ^thej  may  Irad  an 
i^i^i^otts  aiid  ipinibrmed  yracti- 
^ij^oer  Ip  fyuA.  c(mc^u9ioD3.  1 1  is  nol 
q^  4ec6(|iMy  IQ  Jiave  g9pd  remedies 
M  itiaof  peculiar  consequence  to 


admtotster  ourJremedies  upoo 
principles,  to  be  governed  l^y  a  true 
theory.     In  this  way  we  mtLjrjnx>ceeC 
safely  and  successfully.    To  bie  learn. 
ed  i»  any  art,  it  is  not  necessary  to  be 
deeply  versed  in  mumnieriefl^  iacac. 
tations  and  witcheries  to  delude  and 
deceive  men,  nor  to  study  out   ani 
discover  every  thiiig  that  is   useless* 
inefficient  or  injurioas,  but  to  knoji 
what  is  essentially  true  ia  rekktion  to 
the  subject  about  which  \%'e  inay  bs 
engaged.     Would  it  qnaltfy  a  man  to 
preach  the  gospel  of  the  Sob  of  God, 
to  be  deeply  initiated  io:  all  the  leges- 
dary  mysteries  of  the  Egyptian  priest' 
hoodt    What  cair  it  avail  amy  man, 
as  a  practitioner  of  medicine,  to  re&d 
and  understand  all  the  coafiicting  the- 
ories,  and  hypotlietical  conjectures  d 
all  the  schools  of  mediciiiey  tJiat  ha?> 
risen  and  declined>  since  the  days  o 
Hypocrates,   to  the  present   time 
Practice  must  be  the  test  of  tbeonus. 
We  must  '?judge  the  tree  Vy  its  f  ruvl." 
May  the  day  soon  come  when  tbe  yeil 
sliall  be  torn  from  every  faee«  whea 
the  people  shall  be  no  longer  deceived, 
no  longer  be  led  astray   by  the  wm 
and  empty  pretentions  oT  an  aspiriog 
ambitious  faculty.     Their  pfctended 
skill  has  been  tested — look  back  oo 
the  history  of  the  world!     If  the  grave 
could  speak,  it  would  tell  a  Xxugial 
story!    Yours  with  respect, 

D.  F.  N. 


TO  D.  F,  N. 
Sib,  we  have  read  your  valuable 
conxnrmnication  with  intense  intewsi 
It  is  with  pleasure  we  embrace  De 
present  opportunity,  to  ^read  yoir 
sentifloeats  before  our  readers*     If  &jl 
who  have  any  thing  to  <k>  with  Thorn* 
son^s  system  of  practice,  "^would  ad- 
here with  inflexible  fidelity  to  hispre^ 
scriptiona  and  mode  of  trea&og  dis~ 
ease^  if  they  would  careMly   ex' 
amiae,  until  they  had  a  foil  under 
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«itaQding  of  hia  aeheme,  they  would 

-find  themselves   ^mUy  fluccessAi!, 

with  Hliose  who  by  the  same  means 

liave  become  egiinetAt  for  their  ikiil^ 

^tnd  have  gamed  for  themselves'  aad 

our  Hlustrioos  patroa  a  oamo  wad  a 

praise.     They  wovid  all  be*  able  to 

^ay,  with  unwavering' lips,  "Hehas, 

t>oth  by  precept  and  by  actual  demon. 

^tratioB,  astonished  ua,  with  his  pro- 

ibuad  knowledge  of  the  principles 

which  govern   his  practice."     This 

xnust  be  the  language  of  every  true 

^iisciple.     Mongrel  Thomsonians  are 

the  greatest  evil  that  -^can  be&l  the 
-system. 


1*1  Ml 


A  respectable  Thomptoniaa  practi* 

iioDer  in  the  nortlieriy  part  of  this 

f^tate,  iu  a  letter  dated  March  4th  uli. 

*»The  Re|;ular   Faculty  ia  this  sec- 
<tion  of  the  country  compUta  of  th«  in. 
«.ttention,  and  iag^ratitude  of  the  Legis* 
la.ture  ia  relation  to  thoir  state  and 
■standing  in   society.       This   kicking 
their  law  legs  from  under  them  has  giv- 
en tlietn  a  prodif^ioits  jolt.     Wich  iair 
legs  and  **a*that/'  I  never  thought  that 
in  their  best  days,  they  were   much 
Above  the  ordinary  statue  of  common 
«>en,  of  course  tbey  must  feel  their  losr. 
The  botanic  practice  is  g^ainin^  ground, 
spreading  rafiidly  from  one  section  of 
the  country  to  another,  and  occasions 
some  of  our  regular  medical  gentry  to 
-feel  bad  and  look  bad,  for  u  makes 
them  look  angry.    Some  affect  to  laugh 
at  their*  calamity,  others,   if  you  but 
mentioo  the  sct^ecl^ their  facesgather 
blackoem. 

I  said  the  Thoinsonian  practice  is 
aprcading-wehearso  from  many  places, 
and  ive  kaow  it  is  the  casein  this  place 
and  through  the  adjacent  country.  I 
have  not  had  a  days  leisure  since  my 
return  home.  In  several  townships 
where  the  practice  has  never  been  in- 
troduced before,  they  have  this  winter 
given  me  a  large  share  of  their  custom, 
aad  so  far,  appear  to  be  welt  satisfied, 
with  the  novel  practice.'' 


The  Boston  Investigator  of  the  22nd. 
Febfiiary  irft,  contains  the  Ibllowiog 
ootiee: 

**0c5rDr.  B.  Thomson  made  t  report 
of  his  fluccoM  at  his  Infirmary,  which, 
we  published  in  time  Co  have  been  laid 
before  the  Thoniisontan  Convention  at 
Columbus,  Ohio;  but  as  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  any  notice  was  taken  of  it, 
!be  fears  that  it  AMist  have  miscarried; 
especially  as  in  the  same  there  was  a 
request  for  five  Copies  of  the  Thomso- 
nian  Recorder,  with  a  promise  to  pay 
for  them  to  the  agSnt  here,  none  of 
whitli  -have  arrived.  He  now  wsnie 
not  ooty  his  five  copies  which  he  sent 
for  before,  but  also  one  in  addition,  to 
be  sent  to<Miver  Clapp,  Holden^  31  a»e, 
'all  from  the  commencement  if  possi* 
hie." 

7h  Dr.  B,  TTumwn. 
Sia,  The  Thomson ian  Recorder,  on 
the  reception  *f  tJte  above  nolicc,  was 
immediately  committed   to    the  mail 
agreeably  to    your  directions.     The 
communication  alluded  to  has  never 
arrived.    We  take  a  de»p  interest  in 
the  progress  of  the  Tbomsonian  cause 
—we  had  intimations  from  various  sour- 
ces that  your  Infirmary  had  well  sus- 
taiited  the  reputation  of  the  system, 
but  as  we  had  not  any  official  intelli^ 
geHce,  and  not  being  wiMiog  to  propa* 
gate  information  on  ihichiaiiiig  testimo- 
ny, we  have  been  entirely  silemoo  the 
subject.    Should  your  iiiteresting^loc- 
nment  be  forwarded  to  us.  It  will  soon 
find  its  way  into  the  Recorder  and  be 
dispersed  through  the  United  States,  If 
postmasters  were  every  where  prompt 
and  faithful  in  the  discharge  of  their 
official  duties,  we  should  not  meet  with 
so  many  disasters.     Tlie  business  of 
that  department  in  many  instances  re- 
ceives a  very  sitperficial  negligent  at- 
tention, even  from  those  whose*  oaths 
require  precision  and  tmdeviating  fidel- 
ity.   As  it  ia  an  era  of  revolutions  and 
improvements,   we  seriously  hope  that 
some  improvement  may  be  effected  in 
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that  department.  Honesty  and  ability  | 
are  esseotial  prerequisius^  to  qualify 
nny  man  far  a  postmaster,  and  were 
these  univeroaDy  required  ks  tsine  qun 
.non,  regardless  of  all  political  partial- 
ilie<»,  we  might  expect  a  more  dignified, 
honorable  and  satisfactory  management, 
of  a  concern  of  so  much  magnitndet  so 
inseparably  connected* with  the  rights* 
privileges  and  common  interest  bf  do- 
ciety^  all  which,  by  coiiiplicated  mal- 
practices, are  frequently  trampled  un- 
der foot  with  iriipunity;  We  knowthe 
department  has  many  difficulties  to  en- 
connter-many  efforts  have  been  made  to 
give  energy,  and  Satisfactory  effect  to 
its  operations.  Designing  individuals 
may  impede  the  best  exertions.  The 
department  hss  our  best  wishes,  that  ev- 
ery honorable  effort  to  improve  irs  con- 
dition, may  be  attended  with  abundant 
success. 


Tifbacco. 
A  saturated  tincture  of  well  eured 
tobacco  in  proof  spirits,  externally 
applied  is  an  effectual  application  for 
the  destruction  of  Ijce  of  etery  spe- 
cies.  The  essential  oil  of  sassafras 
may  be  successfully  used  for  the 
same  purpose.  The  essence  of  To- 
bacco,  prepared  from  the  essential  oil 
d.'6Solved  in  alcohol  is  equally  effi. 
cient,  when  applied  to  men  or  brutes. 
Notwithstanding  the  high  encomiums 
some  have  given  this  remedy,  even 
venturing  on  its  internal  use,  both  by 
the  mouth  and  injections,  in  cases  of 
the  cholic  and  obstinate  constirpation 
of  the  bowels,  we  shall  enter  oUf  pro. 
test  against  its  internal  use  in^  any 
case,  or  in*  any  form.  When-  exter* 
nally  applied,  the  use  of  this  deadly 
poison,  requires  the  utmost  caution. 
Instances  of  death  have  occured  by 
wrapping  the  stomachs  and  bowels  of 
children  in  tobacco  leaves,  under  the 
foolish  whimsical  pretence  of  destroy- 
ing wormd.  if  any  application  be 
made   of  th*  tincture   as  above,  let 


it  be  attended  with  care  and  moden 
tion.  In  the  use  of  any  remedy,  fo 
any  disease,  or  difficulty,  it  is  a  gros 
absurdity  of  conduct,  to  avail  our 
selve9  of  any  thing,  as  a  remedy 
Whereby  we  may  probably  be  jdvoI 
red  in  greater  difficulties,  than  thosE 
we  were  seeking  to  prevent  or  remove. 
With  some  practioners  this  pemicioui 
article  has  been  used  in  the  composi. 
tion  of  pills,  and  in  the  fcrm  of  syr- 
up,  and  tincture  &c. 

'*The    nauseous    and     ^AS^aimg 
practice  of  chewing  or  smoking  to. 
bacco,   is    in  many  const ititutions/' 
says  Dr.  Thacher,   "productive   of 
unfavorable  conse(]uences;  it  is  par. 
ticularly   prejudicial,   to  persons  ef 
weak  digestion,  or  delicate  habita,  ani 
to  those  who  are  predisposed  to  con* 
sumptive'  complaints.     In  every  in- 
stance  where  the  use  of  tobacco  prod^ 
ces  an  uncommon  discharge  of  salir. 
(that  fluid  so  necessary  in  the  proces 
of  digestion,)  its  narcotic  effects  arc 
more  powerfully  exerted,  bywhic: 
the  tone  of  the  stomach  is  weakent^, 
and  every  kind  of  dyspeptic  symptoms 
are  produced. 


A  correspondent  of  Pr.  Edteard  Va, 
— under  date  of  Feb'y  19th  ult.  ob- 
serves  that  "The  philosophy  of  the 
Thomsonian  system  of  medicine  is 
as  common  a  topic  of  conversst/oo 
as  any  other.  There  appears  to  be 
a  spirit  of  untiring  enquiry  amon^fthe 
people:  They  take  an  interest  id  de- 
tecting and  avoiding  error,  ssd .  in 
eliciting  and  pursuing  truth,  of  course, 
the  days  of  theycW  destroyer, ii«ct- 
KY,  appear  to  be  rapidly  hasteniog  • 
a  close.  Furthermore,  the  minen- 
or,  as  Di*.  Thomson  h timorously  c&'^ 
thenl,  the  grammar  Doctbrs,  *the  of* 
stroyers  of  mankind,  are  in  manj  in- 
stances aware  of  the  fact.  A  Quoi* 
ber  of  the  foppish  faculty  are  an^ 
enough  to  twist  despttefbUy  and  aJ* 
most  to  bite  themselves  an^othen  too. 
Some  instances  occur  in  which 
these  very  learned,  and  br  far  in«« 
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»nceited  doctors,  haVe  been'  known 
recommend  to  their  near  friends, 
relatives,  the  u^e  of  Th6m8onian 
{ifiedies  for  the  removal  of  disease, 
obtaining  relief  in  sickhess,  while 
ley    make  pompous  pretensions  of 
during  the  knaladies  of  others,  not  re- 
lations   or  connections,  by  the  old 
mineral  course.     Front  such  events 
may  we  not  augur  the  signs  of  the 
times?     Are  not  th6  pedple  awaken- 
ing and  shaking  off  a  tedious  lethar- 
gy?    May  the  brilliancy  of  Tbomson. 
ianiso)  shine  With  growing  brightness, 
extending  its  empire  amodg  the  glad 
nations,  until  the  blessings  of  its  mu- 
nificent reign  shall   be  felt  through 
the  wide  world,  until  the  whole  fami- 
ly of  rrtan  shall  dee  and  hear  and  feel 
and  kilow  the  siiDplicity  and  efficacy 
of  his  system.     The  scarlet  fever  has 
raged  extensively  in  this  section  of 
Virginia^  but  the  Thomsoniails  have 
met   it  succesfully  in  almost  every 
case — I  have  not  heard  of  more  than 
one  or  two  exceptions." 
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SATURDAY,  MARCH  14.  1833. 

^^y_^  '  ■  "    •  - 

To  our  Correspondents. 
A  comrtiunicalibn  signed  "A  VIR- 
GINIAN'* has  been  received — his 
prompt  &  unquestionable  devotedness 
to  the  Thomsonian  cause  reiceives  the 
sanction  of  our  most  cordial  and  con- 
scientious approbation.  If  any  per- 
son  is  offering  to  sell  rights  for  $10 
per  set,  on  condition  that. 500  piir- 
chasers  could  be  obtained,  pr  even 
5000,  we  view  him  in  no  other  light 
than  a  thespasseb,  acting  without 
authority,  or  wantonly  abusing  his 
trust.  Vi'e  wish  to  ascertain  the 
name  of  such  an  intruder,  that  if  he 
should  be  found  to  be  i^  transgrteing 


agent,  abusing  his  trust,  and  abusing 
public  confidence,  he  may  be  conduc- 
ted safely  -out  of  our  employment. 
If  any  thiilg  of  this  nature  has  taken 
place  in  aliy  Section  of  our  country, 
we  suspect  an  en'emy  hath  done  it, 
und  we  solemnly  warn  every  Thom- 
sonian agent  \o  be  wide  awake  and 
watching.  Thomsonian  Rights  are 
held  invariably  at  $20.  And  additions 
that  shall  be  made  to  the  edition  next 
to  be  printed  can  be  ftirhished  to  those 
who  purchase  the  present  neat  edition 
in  the  form  of  supplement,  and  the 
arrangement  wMl  not  be  any  impedi- 

ment  to  any  contract,  when  the  thing 
is  fairly  understood.     For  every  one 

who  stands  fast  in  the  cause,  will  be 
entitled  to  his  full  share  of  all  useful 
information  that  we  can  furnish,  on 
the  Thomsonian  system  of  medicine. 
The  untiring  efforts  of  innovators  and 
reformers,  require  union,  energy,  and 
perseverance,  among  those  who  are 
determined  not  to  be  gulled  and  de- 
ceived by  the  pomp,  parade,  and  bust- 
ling cirdumstances  attending  the  Wan- 
ton march  of  splendid  professions  of 
improvements. 


A  communication  from  an  intelli- 
gent  and  respectable  agent  in  eld 
Virginian,  states  thus,  ''The  Ed.  of 
the  Eclectic  has  sent  me  his  peper 
regularly.  I  once  concluded  th&tl 
Would  request  him  to  favor  me  by 
stopping  the  work,  after  I  saw  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  conducted* 
I  concluded,  however,  that  I  would 
le\itcome  on,  <is  an  eiampJe  iopos- 
tefity^  shewing  the  unmanly  and 
unfair    weapons    uaed    against  the 
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Fever  and  Agina  Maligna,  imprgying 
on  the  (New  England)  practice  to  im- 
toortant  benefit.  This  came  into  my 
bands  about  two  jears  afierwar'Ji. — 
Again  in  1784,  '5  and  '6,  within  the 
knowledge  and  observailon  of  the  wri- 
ter, a  similar  scarlet  fever  called  throat 
distemper,  epidemic  and  malignant, 
j)revai1edto  a  great  degree  throughout 
all  New  England,  and  mortality  as  at 
former  times,  where  the  practice  (then 
modern)  was  generally  known.  Mas- 
sachusetU,  New  Hampshire,  and  Maine, 
suffered  exceedingly.  The  disease 
was  attended  with  similar  mortality 
on  one  mode  of  treatment,  while  the 
other  judiciously  applied,  w^s  remark- 
ably successful.  The  counties  of  York 
and  Cumberland  suffered  great  mortal- 
ity, insomuch  that  some^  physicians 
were  ready  to  give  up,  judging  that  the 
eick  were  not  benefitted  by  their  pre- 
scriptions, as '.they  lost  more  than  half 
their  patients. 

In  the  hundred  cases  (of  those  years) 
under  the  immediate  observation  of  the 
writer,  the  inodern  practice  was  suc- 
cessful generally,  and  almost  universal- - 
ly,  unless  where  it  could  not  be  sea- 
gonably  applied,  owing  to  the  numer- 
ous demands  upon  professional  skill. — 
The  humorf  of  the  disease  are  so  ex- 
Iremely  corrosive  that  they  require  em- 
olients,  absorbing  correctors,  easy  per- 
■piratlves.  and  moderate  evacuations, 
which  if  judiciously  applied  will  be  at- 
tended with  success  almost  univer- 
eally. 

As  to  those  drastic  applications,  the 
tvriter  had  repeated  opportunities,  in 
consultation,  to  observe  their  perni- 
cious effects  when  not  roorUl;  the 
mouth,  gums,  tongue,  were  eaten  into 
cavities;  the  tonsils  and  palate  wholly 
gone;  the  ear  injured;  the  hearing  lost; 
the  trusters  round  the  throat  mortified, 
Sk  orifices  eaten  through  the  windpipe, 
■which  never  closed  up.  Terrible  un- 
managable  ulcers  followed  the  blister  on 
the  limbs;  end  other  parts  of  the  body 
mortified,  and  fell  off,  leaving  the  bones 
*axe— miserables  objects  that  could 
naitber  speak  nor  hear,  taste  nor  smell, 
if  they  lived.  Some  of  them  did  strvive 
for  years,  and  for  ought  I  know,  two  or 
ihrce  of  them  Btill  exist. 

AARON  PORTER. 
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For  the  Thomsonian  IJcconcfcr. 

.  SCARLiLTINA..* 

The  butchers  and  the  diplomatic  ^^uaeli, 
da  muck  for  the  support  of  the  Jar- 
mer^s  and  the  cabinet-maher'sm 

The   alarming  cry  of    cholera    has 
measurably  subsided  in    our  country: 
but,  as  has  been   anticipated,  diseaae 
prevails  in  anc^he^  form,     TUe  scarlet 
-fever  has  become    the    suoc^essor    oi 
cholera.     Death*  is  as  common  in  and 
about  Lebanon  as  the  occurrence  of 
noon    and    midnight.      Children  aro 
swept  to  the  grave  at  an  alamaing  rate, 
notwithstanding  the  promptness  an<f 
zeal  of  their  parents,  who  have  indos- 
triously  applied  to,  and  regularij  em- 
ployed the  most  regular  and  sk/iful 
physiciaps  among  the  regular  and  sci- 
entific faculty,  our  ill-fated  section  of 
Ohio  furnishes.    Allthis  availeth  ther 
nothing.     One  thing    is   particular!' 
remarkable,  in  this  dreadfully  distress-     ^ 
ing    and  extensively  moiUd  epideor 
ic,  that  all  those  who  ose  the  Thorns o- 
nian  remedies  recover— 1  aay  a\\,  vod 
I  think  it  must  be  a  correct  atatemeDt, 
for  I  have  not  heard  of  -a  soliiary  ex- 
ception among  the  nameroas  familief 
who  have  employed  the  Tbomsonias 
doctors,  or^have  obtained  their remedits 
and  used  them.    There   ia  somethif^ 
stranger  still,  I  have  not  heard  of  an 
instance  of  death,  where  they  haYc 
avoided  the  calomel  faculty    and  ke;: 
warm,  using    warm  etimulating'  teas- 
Facts^  like  these  speak  in   strong  iait- 
guage  against  the  diplomatic   doc  ton. 
I  think  it  is  speaking  fairly,  and  caD> 
didly,  to  say,  that  on  an  average  they 
have  lost  nearly,  or  quite  three  iourths 
of  the  patients  they  have  practiced  up- 
on.    There  is  another  thing  stranger 
yet,  there  are  many  who    continue  tf 
employ  them  again  and  again,  notwi:> 
standing  their  ill  success.      Some  a' 
the  faculty  quarrel  among  themseivcN 
and  accuse  each  other  of  bekn^  sict 
noiorious  quacks,  that  they  aometimei 
refuse  to  consult    together.      Those 
w^o  heve  neen  treated  with  avch  indig- 
nity,  retort  upon  their  acbdsers  aod 
affirm  in  turn,  that  thej  are  impudent 
assomingquackBtwfioare  wisbinc^P^^ 
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them  down  in  piibiic  estimation,  that 
they  themselves  may  rise  and  engruss 
all  the  praciice. 

It  becomes  us  to  arbitrate  the  case 
rig^hteously  between  them,  ft  would  be 
uni^cnerons   and   unfriendly  to  accuse 
them  of  lyings  and  wilAitty   slandering 
each    other.     We   are  bound    in  ihe 
exercise    of  an   honorable,    impartial 
charity  to  presume  that  they  speak  the 
truth  concerning  one  another.    Their 
ill  fnt^d  practice  fully  corroborates  this 
charitable   conuliiaion,  and     confirms 
the  truth  of  my  motto!     We  now  come 
Co  the  enquiry,  what  is  the  Bcarlet  fe- 
▼eri   A%  it  has  appt^ared  amon^  us,  it  is 
an  inflammatory  state  of  disease,  what 
has  been  called  canker  rash;  there  ex- 
ists a  cankerous  piitrified  state   of  the 
humors  in  the  mnutb,  throat,  stomach, 
Sdc,  often  extending  through  the  whole 
of  the  intestinal   canal.    It   varies  in 
appearance  according  to  the  ditferent 
degrees  of  malignity  attending  it,  from 
its  most  simple  state  of  slight  chilK 
nausea,   thirst,   headach  an.l  the  red 
hlotches  on  the  skin,  un  to  tnat  violent 
etatc  of  disease  called  a  putrid  sore 
throat.    In  its  worst  form  there  are 
cankerous  ulcerations  in  the    throat, 
the  efflorescence    on  the  skin  assumes 
a  more  livid  hue,  and  all  the  symptoms 
of    mali^ancy  and  putresccncy    ra::^e 
with  violence.    This  cankerous  putre- 
factive state  of  the   humors,  this  cor- 
ruptive slough,  arising  on  the  coats  of 
the  stomach  throat  and  bowels,  appear 
to   me  to  be  occasioned  by  cold,  or,  by 
the   reduction  of  vital  heat.      When 
there  is  a  diminntion  of  vital  heat'  tho 
powrers  of  dig^estion  become  impaired; 
the   blood-making  organs   loose   their 
tone  and  become  obstructed.     By   in- 
haling a  damp  cold  heavy  air,  unHt  for 
respiration,  perhaps  impregnated  with 
some  deleterious  q^uality,  some  conta- 
gious   injurious  gaseous    vapour.     It 
seldom  if  ever  makes  its  appparaneo 
until  the  cold  season  of  the  year,  and 
thpn  the  more  variable,  sndden  and  vi- 
olent  the  changes  of  the  weather  tt)e 
more  prevalent  this  form  of   disease. 
In  tho  cold  season,  when  the  weather 
is  open  and  variable,  and  sudden  cold 
ancceeds  aa  open  warm  spell  of  wea- 
ther, the  rarHied  exhalations  or  un- 
wholsome  effluvia,whatever  their  speci- 
iic  natora  may  ^e^beoome  suddenljrcon- 
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densed  and  depressed  to  tlie  mirfaco  of 
the  earth,  and  the  feeble  organs  of 
children  are  not  able  to  withstand  its 
perniciou!^  influence. 

The  efl^ct  of  sudden  changes  fronr 
cold  to  warm  weather  Dr.  Thomson  in 
his  Cholera Chaptei.  Sec.  661  h  explains 
in  this  way,  alluding  to  a  former  sea- 
son lie  says,  **The   heat  of  sttmmer 
came  on  suddetdv,  and  the  weather  be» 
came  rapidly  and  intonsely  hot.    The' 
inward'  heat  of  men's  bodies  could  not 
rise  in  proportion  to  the  external  heat, 
tliny  had  not  time  to  take   in,  take  op 
anri  absorb  the  caloric  or  heating  prin<* 
cipltf  from  theatmospheric  air  they  used 
for  respiration."    We  see  plainly  that 
the  state  of  the  weather,  and  the  stater 
of  the  human  body  on  the  account,  of 
that  siato  of  weather,  have  been  favor- 
bleto  the  production  of  disease.    It  is 
under  similar  circumsianees  the  scar- 
latina has  ever  made  its  appearance. 

In  the  progress  of  this  complaint* 
after  it  has  made  its  attack  on  a  person^ 
and  the  cankerous  ulcerations  and  cor 
#uptive  slough  are  formed  and  mingled 
with  the  gastric  juices  and  contents  of 
the  stomach,  can  it  be  thought  unrea 
sonahle  to  conclude  that  the  nutriment 
supplied  from    such  a  source    cannot 
f4il  to  communicate  a  contaminating  in 
fltience  to  the  blood,  and  to  all  the  coa* 
tents  of  the  vascular  system.     May  m% 
not  suspect  a  morbid  irritation  to  pre» 
rail?     Will  not  the  pores  be  in  sonif 
degree  closed  by  (he  reduction  of  vital 
heat?  Hence  a   hot,  dry  skin,  and   % 
quick  hard  pulse. 

If  the  cold  and  canker  be  notspeedl* 
ily  removed,  a  due  degree  of  heat  re* 
stored,  and  a  free  determination  to  xhm 
surface  produced,  and  the  pores  effect 
ually  opened,  the  disease  will  rage  in* 
wardly,  its  force  will  be  specially  toca« 
ted  about  the  throat,  mouth,  tonsils &<|« 
ulcerations  from  which  an  acrid  corro 
pive  rheinn  proceeds  will  then  arise* 
The    tongue  will  be  covered  with   a 
brotvn  yellow  coat,  the  breathing  Hll 
he  laborious,  the  throat  and  neck  swoU 
len,  stdfand  sore-^swallowing  difficult 
—breath    hard  and   offensive    to   ihB 
smell— the  head  deranged,   and  manf 
other  symptoms  that  indicate  the  vio* 
lencc  of  the  disease. 

In  such  a  case  as  here  described  1  tffi^ 
disease  pots  on  adaDgerou9  appe^ntucci 
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I  would  simpljr  call  it  a  cankerous  sore 
throat  accompanfed  with  a  rash  or  flor- 
id effloresceoce  on  the  skin.    By  giv- 
ing medicine  and  using  proper  means 
to  produce  a  general  determination  to 
(he  surface,  the  cankerous  humour  is 
propelled  and  |>rotnided  to  (he  surface, 
where  \t  exhibits  its  virulence  and  vi- 
olence   in   an  eruption,  in  dark   red 
blotches    that  appear  first  about  the 
neck  and  face,    extending   gradually 
over  the  whole  body.  This  appearance 
has  given  rise  to  the  name  '* 'Scarlet 
Fevbr."    If  this  determination  to  the 
surface  be  properly   encouraged  and 
judiciously  managed,   the    intestines, 
stomach,  blood  and  tonsils  will  be  clean- 
ed from  their  cankerous  filth,  the  sore- 
ness of  the  throat  &c.   prevented  or 
relieved.  Physicians  have  divided  this 
disease  into  three  classes  or  forms  and 
given  to  each  a  name  viz:  ScarlcUina 
Simplex,  or  most  simple  mild  form  of 
the  disease.     The  Scarlatina  AnginO' 
Ma,    when    attended    with   inflamma- 
tion,   swelling,   and    soreness   of  (he 
mouth,  throat  tonsils  ^c;  and  Scarla* 
Una  maligna^  when  it  puts  on  a  more 
malignant  and  terrifying  form.     But  it 
is  all  the  same  affeciion:  a  mere,  cir- 
cumstantial or  symptomatic  variety  in 
the  appearance  uf  one   and  the  ttame 
malady.     Different   degrees  of    viru- 
lence in  the  cause,  different  degrees  of 
predisposition  in  the  system  to  be  affec- 
ted, and  different  degrees  of  suddenness 
and  violence  in  the  changes  of  weather 
to  give  it  effect  are  sufficient  to  account 
for  all  the  seeming  variety.     When  all 
the  symptoms  are  stronglv  marked,  and 
violent,  it  is  only  the  result  of  a  more 
effective  combination  or  concurrence 
of   circumstances.    The   influence   of 
these  causes   are  manifested   by    the 
symptoms:     Ist.     Chilliness     running 
through  the  system    from  a  loss   ur 
diminution  of  the  usual  degree  of  vital 
heat.  2od.  Sickness  at  the  stomach  and 
occasionally  vomiting  from  a  reflux,  or 
regurgitation   of   the  fluids  upon  the 
stomach  and  central  regions.  3rd.  The 
dryness  and  shriveled,  peculiar  appear- 
ance of  the  skin,  from  the  constricted, 
or  collapsed  stale  of  the  pores  thereof! 
4th.    The   Tvphoid  stupor,  lassitude, 
languor,  fGeted  ulceratiods,  livid  discoU 
ouratiooi  of  the  eruptions,  and  cada« 
fsroas    countenancei  which  demon. 


strate  the  abounding  of  impurities,  snti 
the  great   degree   of  obstruction    that 
prevails  in  the  vascular  nysstem,  taiiit- 
in^  thie  springs  ot  life  at  the  fountain. 
5lh,  The  tuniefiictiiin,    soreness    arsd 
ulceration  in    the  month,   throat,   ton- 
sils &c.  or  the  numerous  vesicles  (illea 
with  a  sharp  excoriating  rlieuip.     Un- 
der circumstances  like  tiies«>,  how  shail 
we   proceed?      I   answer,  cleanse  tue 
stomach  effectually  with  No  1.  Cleanse 
the  bowels  with  the  same  by  injection. 
Combine  both  the^e  with  warm  dii?h»i- 
ble  stimulants  ])articularly  No.  2.  Coa> 
bine  these  with  No.  •),  to  remove  can- 
kerous impurities  and  you  have  gaineU 
three   points,   viz:  1,  You  have  pro- 
duced H  determindtion  to  the  surfjrN 
where  the  pores  being  opened  the  can- 
kerous affi'Ction  is  thrown  nut  in  ir3 
form  of  an'effloreh^cence    on   the  skia. 
2,  You  have  discharged  from  the  stom- 
ach and  bowels  the  accumulated  li«» 
of  monific   mutter    with  which  thf 
were  oppress$ed    and  produced  act:  ■> 
and  heat  in  the  chest,  particti/jirly  r^ 
8tomach,  the   {»rea£  enter  of  «»yij»j..- 
thetic  communication  wiih  the   whc- 
svstein.    3rd,  You  have  i\is<urbed  a  - 
loosened  the  cankerous  slough,  elf aiJ.«- 
ed  the  vcsici  lar  ulcerations  uf  lli»*ir 
foulness,    reuiuvcd    obstructions,  pi> 
dnced  a  more  healrhy  secretion  ;:emr- 
ally,  by  exciting  and  stistatoing  a  mote 
healthy  action. 

Let  the  practitioner  now  be  carefi- 
to  main'ain  tho  ground  he  has^aint  • 
Proceed  to  afford  all  needed  assists ':<? 
to   the  appetite  and   digestion.      T<- 
latter   must    be   strengthened  and  fbr 
former  .supplied  with  wholesome  nutr* 
ment.     If  digestion  receives  tl»e   ne- 
cessary aid,  until  n.iture  can  hare  tinif 
to    resume    something    of  her  won- 
ted energy,  you  will  find  your  paticn: 
in  a  very  safe  and  promising  coodiiiw^ 
If  the    tonsils,   and  other    |^andu*r 
parts  of  the  thrnaC  be  iiiflanietl,  i-^ 
swollf^o,  leaves  ofthecoramoD  mo*!^*^' 
scalded  in  sharp  vinegar,  and  apvi^ 
externallj  to  the  throat  produce  a  ^^H 
happy  effect;  when  they  can  be  obt^u^-^ 
they  deserve  trial.    I  am  in  tlie  bab.t 
of  bathing  the  throat  with  No^  6.    I' 
will  be  found  useful  to  wash  and  g^rgU 
in  a  tea  of  capsicum  and  bayberry.     !• 
the  case  has  not  proceeded  lieyond  tb« 
reach  of  medicttl  aseleiaoeer   tf  ^ 
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f»owere  of  life  are  not  depressed  too 
QW  before  you  commence,  (or  means 
to  act  upon,  and  yoiisliould  U;ose  more 
tbaii  one  out  of  an  hundred  patients,  I 
am  sH^e  it  'vill  be  poor  ^uocess,  and  you 
would  do  weW  to  ffvicw  yow  steps  and 
»ee  if  you  have  not  soine  cause  id  re- 
gret tlie  sparinof  use  yon  have  made  of 
these  safe  and  efficient  rerapdifs.  or  the 
careless  snperfioiHl  appticati«m  of  them. 

It  may  beaskod  with  much  propriety, 
why  our  diplomatic  Faculty  loose  such 
avast  proportion,  say,  nearly  all  thtir 
putieots  who  have  employed  them  in 
Scarlatinal  Tlie  answer  is  easy— they 
have  not  a  correct  conception  of  the 
cause. of  th:?  complaint,  of  course  they 
do  not  under«tand  what  remedies  to 
apply  for  its  removal. 

A  reduction  of  inward  heat  below 
the  healthful  standard  is  the  causct  and 
by  their  depletive,  anti-remedial 
course,  and  df-siructive  poisons,  they 
ast^ault  the  vit.d  throne  of  life,  in- 
crease and  strengthen  the  force  of  the 
disease-^go  over  to  the  enemy  to  break 

down   the   citadel  of   nature break 

down  the  vis  niedicairix  natura,  and 
sink  the  unf'irtuoate  victim  to  an  un- 
timely grave. 

Ky  blood-letting,  the  powers  of  na- 
ture already  on  ilie  declmc  receive  a 
ehock;  they  boast  of  bleeding  until 
Chcy  nave  made  an  impression  on  the 
system,  and  strange  it  i(>,  that  tney  do 
not  and  will  not  see,  how  often  the 
boasted  impression  produces  a  fatal  re- 
sult. By  bleeding,  the  declining 
enerjiies  of  life  are  hurried  on  their 
down  ward  road,  from  which  it  is  often 
impos.^ible  to  ri9(%  Many  such  cases 
can  easily  be  quoted  in  every  place 
where  this  depleting  business  is  car- 
ried on  to  any  considerable  pztent. 

By  drastic  purges,  or  cUharticsyQi 
they /ire  coiled^  tliey  increase  the  pre- 
diKj^osition  to  a  determination  of  dis- 
ease to  the  internal  parts.  It  occupies 
a  cemial  position— the  flux  of  humours 
id  turned  inwards  and  the  enemy  ie  de 
taiaed  to  carry  on  the  work  of  devas- 
tion  and  death  already  commenced. 
By  spungiog  the  surface  repeatedly 
with  cold  water,  they  check  the  efforts 
of  nature  in  what  may  bo  termed  a  ret 
action,  they   close    the  spiraclesi  or 

e}res  of  theskiny  and  prevent  the  can- 
eroui  rbeam  from  paMiog  Qff  at  the 


external  euTTace.  The  whole  volume 
of  biOod  and  its  tributary  fluids  are  mora 
and  more  vitiated  by  this  detention. 
That  which  ought  to  have  passed  off 
freely  through  the  pores  regargittUea 
to  the  stomach,  and  intestines.  Tha 
system  is  d«'bilitated  and  depressed, 
the  viiul  heat  abated,  the  powers  of  life 
depleted.  The  natural  stimuli  of  the 
blood  to  the  vascular  system  is  diminish* 
6d  by  draining  it  a\«ay  with  the  lancet. 
The  disease  and  the  doctor  coropteta 
the  work  of  destruction.  The  auffer-i 
er  goes  to  his  long  home  and  the  delu't 
ded  mourners  go  about  the  streets. 

Who,  that  reflects  on  the  fashionabia 
mode  of  treating  this  form  of  disease* 
can  fail  to  discover,  that  the  foundations 
of  the  disease  are  made  strong  by  an 
erroneous  and  destructive  praciicel 
The  energies  of  nature  are  reduced, 
she  can  make  but  feeble  resistance* 
In  her  plainest  eflforta  she  is  met  and 
headed  at  every  turn,  point  and  ooraep 
—counteracted  in  every  attempt  for 
relief.  Can  it  be  thought  a  stranga 
event  that  these  regulars  should  be  so 
uuHuccessifun  That  these  quacks  as 
'  they  are  accustomed  to  call  each  other* 
should  loose  nearly  alt  their  little  ten* 
tier  paiienis?  Nay,  is  it  not  rather 
strange  that  any  of  them  ever  recoverl 
May  we  not  readily  account  for  the  fact 
that  a  great  proportion,  who  have  not 
employed  any  physician  have  recover- 
ed, using  nothing  but  warm  stimulating 
drinks  prepared  by  their  motherl 

From  the  premises  before  as  is  not 
the  senttmeiit  'contained  id  our  motto 
fully  confirmed] 

A  gentleman  of  our  Town  facetiously 
observed  the.  other  day,  on  finding  oar 
learned  doctors  lost  about  three  fourthi 
of  their  patients.  **lri,"  said  he,  "wat 
to  employ  one  of  these  calomel  doctors, 
I  would  send  the  measure  of  the  child 
at  the  same  time  to  the  cabinet  maker/ 

Botanic  doctors  on  the  Thomsooian 
system  will  not  be  liable  to  more  than 
one  temptation  to  do  evil,  in  the  bopa 
that  good  might  come;  but  ihe ''tempt- 
ation when  it  is  finished  bringeth  forth 
death."  The  practice  is  faUl !  I  allada 
to  the  use  of  cathartics,  1  do  not 
mean  mineral  pureatives  on]y-«No,faat 
vegeralde  catharucs  also.  This  ciasa 
of  medicines  should  be  studSonsly  svodi* 
ad  in  this  form  of  disease^  ioafsiy 
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fftagc.  AU  the  evacuatibns  that  ore 
needful  can  be  effected  by  the  einetie» 
by  iaj«ctioos,  and  by  perapiratives  or 
ttie  warm  stimuiaciiig  drinks.  If  the 
injections  do  not  answer  your  expecta- 
tfcns  in  the  usual  way,  adininster 
iheMi  in  cool  Water,*  and  you  will  Imvtj 
ail  tbe  purging  madicine  required. 

If  the  precaution  I  have  suggested 
be  disregarded,  and  one  heavy  purga- 
tive be  taken,  yea,  even  a  dose  of  ca&- 
^r  oil,  neutral  sails,  magnesia  howtver 
innoeent,  or  harmlesss  tiiese  may  be  c;il- 
iedyou  will  in  all  probability  lay  a  foun- 
dation for  troublesome  work.  There 
will  Beldoni  occur  a  case  in  whicti  the 
patient  will  not  sensibly  eustaio  a 
prions  injury,  even  from  ao  siin|>ie  an 
experiment. 

The  reason  of  these  unpleasant  and 
troublesome  consequences  is  very  ob- 
viout.  Purgatives  draw  all  the  fluids, 
jfHiatever  may  be  their  condition,  it^- 
wfirdly,  check  the  general  determina- 
tion to  the  surface,  reduce  the  strength 
•ad  the  inward  heat  of  the  patient, 
cause  the  cankerous  vesicles  to  multi- 
ply, and  the  cankerous  slough  to  accu- 
Bialate  with  more  firmness  aiiJ  tenaci- 
ty^  and  the  whole  becomes  more  corro- 
iive  And  inflammatory. 

I  have  forwarded  this  sheet  for  the 
Recorder  from  an  iniperioue  sense  of 
dflty.  The  ScaaLA.TiNA  is  now  |>er- 
Tading  many  places  in  North  America. 
It  Is  now  an  extensive  epidemic.  As 
far  as  my  information  extends,  the  prac- 
tice of  the  hi^h  toned  regular  faculty  in 
ibis  form  of  disease  has  so  far  been 
worse,  far  worse  than  nothing! 
The  view  we  have  taken  of  the  sub- 

{ect  before  us  in  the  precedins;  sketch, 
;  hope  will  not  be  received  as  a  bu^lgt^t 
,of  Cliooretical  dreams.  If  the  theory 
•hould  be  accdunted  incorrect,  either 
In  thought  or  expression,  my  appeal  for 
Its  substantial  validitv  and  importance 
rests  on  practical  demonstrations  I  have 
had  much  to  do  With  this  form  of  dis- 
ease during  our  present  sore  visitation. 
Let  me  assure  the  reader,  I  have  lost 
none.  I  h^ve  watched  the  symptoms  of 
the  malady' in  its  commencement  and 
progress— I  have  administered  to  the 
tick  with  good  effect — ^I  have  reduced 
mj  ideas  to  as  concise  a  form  as  I 
coavanieiuly  could  do.  I  know  the 
40af99of  practice  hare  preaorihed  to  be 


effectual  in  lemovifig  the  conpleiDC, 
and  it  is  undeniably,  strictly  and  pure- 
ly Thomsonian.  If  you  think  my  vieirf 
worthy  a  place  in  the  Recorder,  tbey 
are  cheerfully  committed  to  your  dis- 
posal. 

With    respectful  coneideretfon 

yours  &c. 

WILSON  THOMSON. 

Lebanon,  March  i)th  1839. 


""It  has  been  noticed  that  boiling  wa- 
ter destroys  the  emetic  qualities  of  lo- 
belia and  in  this  way  it  may  be  retained 
so  as  sometimes  in  conjunction  with 
No.  2  to  produce  a  laxative  effect. — 
By  giving  injections  cool,  they  maj  ba 
retained  longer  and  produce  more  co- 
pious discharges. — Ed. 


To  THE  Rev.  W.  Thompson. 

Sir.— It  is  with  much  pleasure  we 
plaCc  your  valuable  comnmnication  con- 
cerniog  the  Scaklatina  as  it  has  af> 
peared  in  your  vicinity,  before  our  rea- 
ders. We  hope  niftity  others  wi}l  U 
induced  to  imitate  your  ] audible  exam- 
ple and  enlarge  the  astonishing  map  i^ 
testimony  thut  now  sustains  the  Tltcxn- 
sortian  cause.  As  for  ourselves,  out 
faith  is  strong  and  unwaveriug — 
The  cloud  of  witnesses  is  bec<iruib. 
almost  innumerable.  The  fell  spirr 
of  opposition  under  all  its  sinister  cue- 
trivanccs  and  operations  can  not  suc- 
ceed. Truth  like  a  mighty  tx>uquerc; 
travels  on  triumphant. 

It  becomes  the  friends  of  ike  eystfn 
to  sound  its  gigantic  march,  aiid  chal- 
lenge the  World  to  the  combat.  Dr. 
lloBiNsoN  has  well  observed,  *'Lct/t 
be  ren»embered,  if  this  system  ofprat- 
tico  is  trife,  it  will  have  the  peculiar 
blessing  of  the  Almighty  upon  its  side; 
because  it  brings  the  power,  the  bene- 
fits, and  the  beneficial  results  of  a  f^u'^ 
mediciiie,  within  the  reach  «f  the  po*- : 
into  their  dear  distressed  families,  w'^ 
often  pcribh  for  the  lack  of  meaost^' 
procure  medical  aid  !  This  simple  ))^&- 
efit  cannot  fail  of  drawing  dowa  froo 
heaven  tlie  peculiar  bleeaine  of  Hm. 
who  bowed  his  majesty  and  ]ell  hia 
throne  and  veiled  hie  gloriaSi  to  enter 
the  world,  and  preaok  'tho  ge*p«i  ^^ 
the  poor.* " 
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For  the  Tkomaonian  Recorder. 
Messrs.  Editors, 

I  presume  it  will  be  admitted  by 
many,  certainly  by  the  physicians  of 
every  class,  that  defective  decaying 
teeth^  must  be  the  cause,  or  occasion 
of  more  cases  of  disease  than,  the 
world  in  general  are  aware  of.  It 
is  well  known  to  the  faculty,  and  to 
many  others  ihat  in  respiration  •  the  . 
atmospheric  air  undergoes  a  very 
material  change,  in  the  lungs;  there 
its  oxigen  is  disengaged  and  impar- 
ted lo  the  blood,  by  which  its  vital 
energy  is  probably  increased.  Our 
blood  of  course  receives  a  portion  of 
the  air  we  breath,  though  in  a  decom- 
posed state.  From  hence  it  is  perfect- 
ly natural  to  conclude  that  the  more  | 
pure,  sweet  and  uncontaminated  the 
better  for  our  use.  If  unimpregnated 
with  any  ofiensive  fcetor,  or  delete- 
rious quality  the  more  suitable  it  is 
for  respiration.  The  purer  the  air 
the  more  conducive  of  health. 

This  will  readily  appear  by  refer- 
ence to  certain  circurastances:  place 
a  person  for  instance  amidst  the  dense 
effluvia  arising  Irom  a  putrid  and 
putrefying  mass  of  vegetable  and 
animal  substances,  as  the  decompo- 
sition and  exhalation  goes  forward, 
the  smell  is    offensive — we  readily 
apprehend  some  evil    consequence, 
and  naturally  realize  that  the  fioa- 
ting     vapour     carries     the    seeds 
of  disease  upon  its  wings:  a  fear  of 
sickness  is  produced.      Now  let  me 
enquire,  when  teeth   are  decaying 
and  rotting  away  in  a  persons  mouth, 
80  that  their  breath   becomes  loath- 
some to  all    who    approach    near 
enough  to  catch  a  snuff  of  the  putrid 
exhalation,  can  people  persuade  them- 
selves  in  such  a  situation  that  a  dis- 
ease   engendering  poison  does  not 
lark  in  every  breath  they  draw? 

It  may  perhaps  be  said  that  there 
is  a  material  difiierence  between  the 
decomposing  state  of  vegetable  and 
Miimal  substances  in  their  putrefying 


process,  and  the  mere  decay  of  a 
tooth.      True  the  volume  of  stench 
may  be  greater;  but  it  must  be  rec«. 
oUected,  that  it  is  not  a  transient  but 
a  fixed,  abiding  and  permanent  evik 
thai  a  tooth  occasions.     It  is  not  on. 
ly  its  immediate  but  enduring  effects 
that  should    alarm    our  fears — ^the 
blood  &  all  the  fluids  that  go  to  the 
general  nourishment  of  the  system  par. 
ticipate  in  the  consequences.     Those 
regions  of  the  stomach  &c.  where 
digestion  is  performed  must  sustain 
an  injury  and  all  the  organs  of  diges- 
tion become  measurably  impairedP-^a 
large  portion  of  azote  be  absorb^ 
intp  the  system  in  the  bronchial  ves- 
sels of  the  lungs,  the  blood  itself  must 
share  a  measure  of  the  taint,  and  the 
vital  stream  of  life  be  poisoned  at  the 
fountain.     Such  an  amount  of  mias^ 
mata  existing  or  accumulating  in  the' 
mouth,  throat,  stomach  and  lungs, 
as  to  give  offence  to  others,  cannot 
fail  to  have  an  insalubrious  effect  on 
the  individual, 'who  has  the  misfortune* 
to  be  the  personal  reservoir  of  so 
much  filth  and  putrefaction.      Must 
not  the  consequence  be  something 
like  fixing  our  residence  adjacent  to 
a  putrefying  carcase  or  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  marsh^miasmata? 

The  inference  from  the  whole  is,, 
that  if  we  would  preserve  our  health, 
that  among  other  means  we  should 
not  neglect  to  keep  our  ^mouths  and 
teeth  effectfully  cleansed.  It  should 
be  a  matter  of  our  daily  attention. 
Our  inducement  may  derive  addi. 
tional  strength  from  the  consideration 
of  its  agreeableness  to  ourselves,  and 
the  great  addition  to  our  agreeable- 
ness  and  good  looks  in  the  estimation 
of  others  to  be  derived  from  sound 
clean  teeth  and  a  sweet  breath.) 

Some  females  are  blessed  with  fas- 
cinating shape,  and  face  almost  ^ 
vinely  fair,  but  when  they  open  their 
lips,  (dear  htdy  crttAures!)  what  a 
mouthful  of  rotten  teeth,  or,  perhapi 
a  few  solitary,  black,  encru^M  snags 
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and  putrefying  roots,  whefe  teeth 
once  stood,  present  to  view!  Should 
ihe  enrapturing  charms  on  which  we 
were  gazing,  entice  us  so  near  as  to 
cast  the  respiring  vapour  issuing  from 
thoir  lungs  upon  our  olfactories,  oh! 
how  disgusting.  Tiieir  vilo  breath 
defeats  tlie  power  of  all  their  witch- 
ing charms. 

As  a  philanthropist  I  would  sug- 
gest some  friendly  advice  to  all  whom 
it  may  concern.  If  teeth  are  much 
decayed  have  them  extracted.  If 
they  are  but  slightly  affected  have  the 
decayed  part  separated  and  removed 
by  a  skilful  and  judicious  dentist,  who 
will  know  how  to  manage  and  ^ive 
you  sound  advice.  I  would  not  rec- 
ommend a  travelling  impostor  who 
does  not  regard  his  responsibility 
but  some  gentleman  of  establislied 
reputation.  The  business  of  a  den- 
tist is  mechanical,  and  the  knowledge 
of  his  art  must  be  practically  acquired, 
as  much  as  any  other  kind  of  me- 
chanical business.  A  good  work- 
man should  be  consulted,  and  if  he 
be  an  honest  man  he  will  wish  to 
promote  your  comfort  &  convenience 
and  to  advance  your  individual  hap- 
piness, and  not  to  line  his  pocket  by 
filching  from  -you  an  •'extravagant 
demand  for  his  services. 

If  a  tooth  has  been  so  neglected 
that  the  calcaneus  incrustation  ad- 
heres firmly,  have  that  removed.  To 
keep  the  mouth  and  teeth  clean  use 
a  fine  powder  of  the  bark  of  the  root 
of  bay  berry,  or  bay  berry  and  Ohio 
Kercuma  equal  parts,  with  the  assis- 
tance  of  a  finger  every  night,  but  it 
need  not  be  brushed  out  of  the  mouth 
or  from  the  crevices  of  the  teeth  un- 
til the  next  morning,  then  take  a 
soft  brush  and  with  a  glass  of  salt 
and  water  moderately  warm  cleanse 
them  well.  After  eating  be  sure 
that  no  particles  of  food  be  left  between 
the  teeth.  To  this  advice,  the  latter 
part  of  which  will  apply  to  those 
possessing  sound  teeth,  and  sweet 
pr^ath,  I  would  add  one  word  more, 


and  impress  it  if  possible,  in  a  mariDci 
that  it  would  never  b^  forgotten,  it  .\ 
simply  this,  dirpense  with  the    use  o 

calomel  forever. 

'    CINCINNATUS. 


In  addiiion  to  cisciys xrrc^*  obser- 
vations we  would  remark,that  rubbing 
the  teoth  in  white  ashes,   or   m   t':io 
powder  made  of  a  crusfbf  bread  burn- 
cd  to  a  coal,  or  Carbn  Ugni  (the  com- 
mon  charcoal)  are  all  good  tac/eaose 
the  teeth — perlash   dissolved  iir  wa- 
ter, is  an  excellent  moutiiwaicr  for 
foul  leeth  and  bad  breath.  But  of  cell 
the  tooth  powders  in    use  noae  ex- 
ceeds the  Lobelia  leaves  reduced  tj 
the  finest  powder.     Lobeira  and  bar- 
berry combined  or  equal  parts othoy. 
berry,  lobelia  and  Kercunja  may  be 
used  with  advantage  night  and  nmrn. 
ing,  after  which  the  mouth  maj  b^ 
cleansed  with  salt  and  water  as  C\ti 
cinnatus  prescribes  or  a   solutioo  r 
pea  flash  in    water.      In  addition  t^ 
his  remarks  we  would  observe,  t\i3i 
as  decayed  leeth  may  aflect  the  stom- 
ach, that   a  dispeptic  ston>ach,  may 
send  up  injurious  fumes  to  injure tbo 
teeth  and  produce  the  calcarious  in. 
cru?tation,  as  soot  accumulates  from 
an  abundance  of  smoke  in  a  cha?- 
ney.     In  tliese  cises  the   slonsch 
should  be  cleansed  with  an  erocftc— 
digestion  should  be  promoted — pear. 
lash  and  Kercuma  may  both  be  used 
occasionally  to  sweeten  and  strengtV 
en  the   stomach:  then   we  may  wfli 
propriety  attend  to  the  teeth.     Cbil- 
dren  whose  digestive  powers  are  im- 
paired by  iho  foolish  indulgence  oi 
parents,  who  can  never  deny  them 
any  tiling  tlje\r  crave,  who  feed  thero 
daily  on  sugar,  sweet  cakes,  candj 
and  sw(*elmeats  to  the  utmost  of  their 
wishes,  will  have  rotten  teeth  uotii 
they  rot  out.     No  attention  that  cao 
be  paid  to  the  teeth  in  such  cases  can 
preserve  them,  while  the  stonMch  i« 
neglected  or  abused.    Americans  are 
notorious  for  bad  teeth.     The  caast  ^ 
has  rouf(}d  the  attentiea   ef  phil^ 
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Bophic  pens.     They  have  not  given  a 
satisfaptory  solution  of  the  difficulty. 
But  the  Americans  eat  more  animal 
food,  &  drink  more  hot  tea  and  cofFee, 
&  tlie  mass  of  our  population  use  more 
sugar   than  the  common    people  of 
Europe.     Here  these  luxuries  of  life 
are  •  more  easily  obtaineJ  than  under 
the  despotic  sway  of  European  gov- 
ernments.     Being    easily    obtained 
they   will  be  more  extensively  used. 
Of  the  result  there   remains  no  rea- 
sonable doubt     Fuel  being  more  ea- 
sy to  obtain  warm  food  and  drinks 
will  be  more  universal.     Hot  bread 
is  much  more  common  where  daily 
baked  in  a  family,  than    in    cities 
where  it  is  almost  entirely  obtained 
from   the  bakers.    In  no  country  on 
earth  are  ardent  .spirits  so  easily  ob- 
tained or  so  extensively  used  in  pro- 
portion to  che  population  as  in   the 
United  States,  we  may  defy  the  Eu- 
ropean    contin  nt    to  point    to  any 
country  where  dyspepsy   is  as  com- 
mon   as  it  is  west  of  the   Atlantic. 
Ardent  spirits    produce  hepatic  ob- 
struciionsand  derangement,  paralyze 
the  ducts  of  the  liver,  occasion  chron- 
ic inflamations,  Abcesses,  Tubercles, 
Hydatids,  Gallstons,  and  a    long  et 
cetera:  who  can  wonder  that  dyspep- 
sy should  prevail  to  so  great  an  ex- 
tent, and  that  a  morbid  condition   of 
stomach,  liver  and  lungs,  should  send 
up  a  fume  tainted  with  the  crudities 
of  a  bad  digestion,  producing  a  dep- 
osition of  a  corrosive  tartarous  in- 
crustation on  the  teeth.     The  morbid 
condition  of  the  stomach  will  affect 
the  teeth;  rotten  teeth,  wjll  in  turn  af- 
feet  the  stomach,  and  in  ^  mutual  in- 
terchange of  injuries  the  work  of 
destruction  goes  on,  and  in  many  in- 
stances  some  mortal    malady  super- 
venes and  death  winds  up  the  scene. 
The  fetid  breath  of  the  intemperate 
it  tiotoriouf,    "cc»mposed"    says   Dr. 
Rusli,  ''of  every  thing  that  is  offensive 
in  puirid    animal  matter."      He  also 
mentions  *'freqnetit  and  disgusting  bel- 
thingf."    Dr  HalUr,  ti  «•  find  him 


quoted  by  Rush,  relates  the  case  of  a 
notorious  drunkard  h*iving  been  sadnen- 
U  destroyed  in  consequence  of  the  va- 
potir  discharged  from  his  8toin»ch 
hy  breathing,  accidentally  lakin^r  fire 
hy  comiDg  in  contact  «vith  the  ^ame 
of  a  candle.  A  number  of  similar  in- 
st&nces  of  human  combustion  occasion- 
ed by  inrenjpffance  ore  recorded  by 
responsible  writers.  Such  aa  iictive 
fetid  VHpour,  rising  habitnally  through 
the  month  and  itH  crudest  part  being 
retained  and  adhering  to  the  teeth, 
nmst  seriously  injure  them.  Some  con- 
stitutions may  be  so  firm  as  to  sustain 
the  assaults*  of  the  rava^'er  without 
these  morbid  effects  becoming  immedi- 
ately manifest,  bnt  sooner  or  later  these 
consequences  will  arrive  lo  a  greater 
orlfssdegree^with  all  who  are  habitn- 
hIIv  intempenite.  Among  all  the  causes 
of  rotten  teeth  and  stinking  breath  a- 
tnong  usjnJependant  Americans,  may 
be  named  another  source,  that  if,  the 
very  universal  use  that  has  been  made 
of  mercury  has  made  direful  destruction 
among  ti-eih.  The  tendency  of  mercu- 
ry to  injure  thf  teeth  is  universally 
known,  and  the  abfise  of  men  by  the  pro- 
in  miscuounand  universal  ut*e  of  mercury 
every  possible  form  ofdisease  has  proba- 
bly nevt/r  been  carried  to  the  same  ex- 
tent nmtnig  any  people  as  in  thee^e  U. 
State?.  Men  of  sixty  can  distinctly 
recollect  when  teeth  were  not  so  gener- 
ally defective.  The  pre«>etvt  generation 
now  arrived  to  the  active  ^tage  of  life, 
and  from  them  down  to  those  in  their 
juvenile  years,  present  a  fearful  con- 
firmation  of  the  ravages  of  that  perni- 
cious mineral  drug  on  human  teeth — 
**The  ettiployment  of  thiv  metal  has  be- 
come," says  Or.  Thatcher,  ''not  only 
familiar  in  the  hands  of  every  practi- 
tioner, but  receives  the  sanction  of  the 
highest  medical  authorities  in  our  conn- 
try;  nay,  some  even  dignified  it  with 
the  appellation  of  i«pccilic,  in  fevers  of 
a  contagious  character.  Fob  mors 
THAN  HALF  A  CENTURY  It  hos  been  s  fa- 
voi'ite  agent  with  a  certain  class  ofrepti* 
table  physicians  in  New-England,  for 
the  cur^  of  fevers  of  nlmost  every  des- 
cription/' In  every  state  in  the  Amer- 
ican Union  has  this  mercurialising  man- 
ia prevailed— < 'grown  with  our  growth, 
and  strengthened  with  our  strength.'' 
The  tins  hss  arrived  for  thit  deadly 
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march  of  imposition  and  abuse  to  re- 
ceive a  check.  Temperance  societies 
bare  our  best  wishesfor  their  ultimate 
success  and  triumph,  we  incaa  ever  to 
co-operate  with  them  in  bearing  an  u- 
oiform  testimony  against  intemperance 
of  every  description.  .AsThomsonians. 
wo,  would  invite  the  candid  attention.of 
all  refleciiag  men  to  aid  our  eSbrts  in 
suppressing  the  use  of  this  minerul  poi- 
son thai  not  only  rots  the  teeth,  but  ru- 
ins the.constiiuiions  Sl  destroys  annu- 
ally the  lives  of  thousands !  In  coaclu- 
sion  wekeariiiy  accord  with  our  friend 
Cincinnatusin  his  pathetic  exhortation, 
''dispense  with  the  use  of  calomel  for- 
ever !"  At  parting  suffer  us  to  add  one 
word  an.d  say,  ''dispense  with  the  use 
of  ardent  spirits  and  mercury  forever!!" 
Ifyou  would  preserve  your  teetli  and 
good  health,  use  no  calomel  for  medi- 
cine, no  ardent  spirits  for  excitement, 
Dor  tobacco  for  amusement.  These  fash- 
ion ible  substances, have  a  pernicious  & 
destructive  influence  in  society  and 
out^ht  Co  be  banished  from  the  abodes 
of  civilized  man. 


To  THE  EoiTOa  OF   THB    RECORDEa. 

3iR» — ^I  have  just  risen  from  a  peru- 
sal of  Dr  Howard's  first  volume  of  his 
Improved  System  of  Botanic  Medicine; 
and  I  assure  you  it  has  afforded  me 
much  and  sincere  pleasure,  though  I 
will  candidly  admit  that  my  pleasure 
WHS  not  unalloyed  with  regret.  I  had 
previously  read  with  much  care  and  at- 
tention the  Narrative  of  **Dr  Thom- 
son's life  and  practice,  together  with 
his  new  Guide  to  health."  I  had  made 
juse  of  his  medicine  in  some  cases,  with 
astonishing  success.  I  had  fondly  ho- 
ped that  the  great  principles  of  iife  and 
health>  and  the  true  system  for  restor- 
ing their  impaired  energies,  had  been 
discovered.  I  had  seen  systems  suc- 
ceed each  other,  and  theories  chasa  down 
tlieories,  until  I  had  lost  all  confidence 
in  Medical  practice.  When  therefore 
i  got  hold  of  Thomson's  system,  I  ea- 
gerly examined  its  nature  and  tenden- 
cy. I  was  delighted  with  the  main 
principles  of  the  theory.  I  found  its 
practice  consonant  with  life,  and  at  last 
felt  disposed  to  think,  that  I  bad  found 
a  resting  place.  But,  at  this  crisis,  it 
was  announced  that  Horton  Howard, 
wasaboutpttblishiogan  ''Improved  sys- 


tem of  Botanic  Medicine  !".j,':  I   kne^ 
that  Horton  Howard  bad  far  more  ex- 
perience in  the  efficacy  of  ThofssoDian 
remedies,  than  I  had  myself.     I  knew 
that  he  was  intimately  acquainted  with 
its  principles,  and  was  grieved  to  hear, 
that  such  a  man  found  the  Thomsouiaii 
system  BO  defective    as  to  require  an 
improvement,   which  'should  place  the 
practice  on  another  foundation;  *  even  so 
widely  different  as  to  entitle  its  author 
to  a  patent,  "without  in  the  least  in- 
fringing upon  Thomson's  RtoHTS." — 
With  these  feelings  I  set  myselC  dowa 
to  peruse  the  work  in  question  and  1 
read  it  with  the  most  assiduous  auc- 
tion. 

In  the  first  place  I  was  pleased  to 
find  that  Dr  Wm.  Hance  was  in  reali- 
ty the  author  ofihe  work,  for  I  had  pre- 
viously entertained  the  highest  opinjon 
ofthis  gentleman's  candor, 60Cicidjud<^e- 
ment,  and  oorreot  uedic&l  practice.^ 
Hence  I  was  prepossessed  in  Uvc^r  o« 
what  might  follow. 

I  then  attentively  traced  the  author 
through  his  view  of  Anatomy  and  Phyi- 
iolp^y.    Most  ofthis  I  found  to  be  strict- 
iy  Thorasonian.     Indeed  the  only  va- 
riations which  I  discovered  were  of  so 
slight  a  characterj  and  to  me  so  feeblr 
supported,  that  I  was  more  than  ei%r 
established  in  the  Thomsonian  Theor?. 
I  know  that  Dr  Thomson  is  illitcrai^^; 
the  world  knows  it,  and  Dr  Thomsoi 
makes  no  pretensions  to  Literal ure. — 
Hence  it  happens  that  his  language  is 
not  always  the  most  happy  to  convey i)  is 
ideas.     But  as  I  said  before,  the  theorv 
as  laid  down   by  Dr  Thomson,  is,  as  I 
believe,  in  its  main  principles  correct, 
and  is  amply  supported  by  Dr  Hance^ 
or  Dr  Howard  or  both.  Thtu 

far  them,  I  was  pleased  to  find  my  beLcf 
in  Thoinsonianism  established  on  a 
firmer  footing  than  ever. 

In  proceeding  on  in  the  perusal  of 
this  first  volume,  1  was  if  possible  still 
more  delighted,  for  I  found  the  author, 
when  treating  of  the  indications  of  cure» 
and  the  system  of  practice  necessary 
to  be  adopted  for  the  removal  of  diaease, 
to  be  TB0R017OBLT,  sTRicTLYy  and  SJf- 
TiRCLT,  Thomsonian.  Here  then  my 
anxiety  vanished.  I  found  that  mj  pre- 
conceived opinion  of  the  merits  of 
Thomson's  system,  was  fully  sustained 
by  him  who  had  assumed  the  character 
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ef  a  retonien  It  m  true  Ih&ve  noc  yet 
tborooshly  perascd  ttie  remainder  of 
the  wotk,  but  I  slmll  not  se^lect  to  do 
BO,  and  pusiiiMy  I  in.iy  send  you  the  re- 
■uU  of  my  foftiier  research.  '  Oae  tiling 
1  know,  liow«ver,  and  that  in,  that  I 
want  nothtflg  better  ihaa  Thombon's 
praeuee  to  build  wich,  upon  Howard's 
foufAlalton,and  I  cannot  conceive  how  he 
can  80  far  vary  from  Thom^on'e  syscein, 
a«  not  10  touch  hie  rio^ho,  and  not  get 
away  from  what  he  calls  his  own  theory. 
To  raiae  the  inward  heat,ae  Thomson 
expfeeaoe  it,  or  create  a  stimulus  as 
Howard  hn  it,  both  give.pare  uamiaed 
Cafonae.  To  cleanse  the  stomach, 
•dd  Tsetore  cbe  digestive  powers,  both 
give  Lobelia.  The  same  class  of  as- 
criogeat  and  tonic  m^icines  are  used 
bj  both,  aad  in  preeisely  similar  cir- 
cumatances.  The  ateam  bath  is  ased 
by  both  fbr  the^me  purpose.  Where 
ttien  «M  thetfflprovement  ?  I  adroit  wil- 
lingly, th«t  in  the  useofthe  pen,  and  in 
tlie  floir  of  languag«>  Dr  Hanoe  ia  far 
the  suporior  of  Dr  Thomson,  but  I 
alaall  much  mistake  the  result,  if  it 
0lnll  not  after  all  prove  true,  that  Dr 
Thornton's  pljiin,  unaflected,  and  fa- 
iniUif  afyle  is  not  more  acceptable  to  a 
BUitMHTouB  class  of  readers,  and  betcer 
oaldulated  to  be  useful,  than  this  work, 
ftUed  with  technical  terms,  and  polish* 
ed  periods. 

I  said  in  the  beginning,the  pleasure  I 
fottiHi  in  the  peruml  of  this  volume,  was 
mitoveil  by  regret.  I  re'^ret,  that  self- 
interest  should  have  made  it  necessary 
IbrH.  Uovrard  to  attempt  to  deprive 
Thomson  of  bis  just  rights.  I  admit 
that  Mr  Howard  had  (he  right  to  pub- 
lish booka  and  sell  medicine  of  his  own 
compounding,  bnt  I  oaonot  conceive 
how  any  coniicientlous  man  can  say 
that  in  this  work  Mr  Howard  has  left 
2)r  Thomson's  rights  untouched.— > 
Who,  I  aaked  myself  as  I  closed  the 
book,  taught  Mr  Howard  the  use  of 
Lobelia,  Cayene,  Bayberry,  the  Steam 
Bath  -kO'toc,  the  very  pillara  and  sole 
fbumlatton  on  which  he  rests.  Again  let 
me  pfopoae  that  these  be  taken  away 
from  the  improvement  and  let  as  see 
what  will  be  left.  I  learn  that  in  his  sec- 
004  tMimm  he  has  introduced  many 
eoinpoanda,  slightly  varied  from  Thom- 
son**, but  all  of  them  based  upon  tha 
^Miadpiion*    prsacribed  for  the 


same  complaints,  and  administered  un- 
der precisely  similar  circumstances.— 
I  close  this  commuoication  therefore, 
by  repeating  that  I  .am  rejoiced  to  fiud 
Thomson^s  system  needs  no  improve- 
ment, and  I  regseti  that  for  the  purpose 
of  self  interest  unly,ii  Uas  been  deemed 
necessary  to  iufriiige  upon  hi:^  rights 
under  tho  specious  oauie  of  refcirai. 


WATBRviriOT,  April  10,  1S33, 
Messrs.  Jarvi^  Pike  d&  Co. 

I  am  much  pleased  to  find  you  ad- 
vocating a  cause  Which  seems  to  prom- 
ise so  much  interest  to  the  present  and 
future  generations,  if  rightly  under- 
stood and  faithfully  atended  to.  It  is 
weil calculated  to  remove  the  veil  which 
has  concealed  from  man  the  nature  and 
cause  of  disease,  and  the  best  means  of 
removing  it;  and  to  plant  the  true 
principles  of  Medical  Science,  which 
will  increase  and  grow  till  its  advocates 
shall  become  stronger  than  the  Strong 
Man  which  has  been  armed  against 
them.  Whose  mighty  bulwarks  have 
beon  ingeniously  contrived  to  secure 
the  a^rendizement  of  its  constructors; 
but  this  Blighty  fabric  has  already  be- 
gun to  crunibl^to  dust  before  the  voice 
of  the  people;  and  probably  will  con- 
tinue to  dissolve  and  break  in  pieces 
until  their  shall  be  no  place  found  for  it. 
I  have  given  the  Thomsonian  Sys- 
tem a  fair  test  for  nearly  five  years;  and 
the  contrast  between  this  and  the  old 
System  of  practice,  is  sufficiently  ap- 
parent to  satisfy  me  of  its  superior  ad- 
vantage. The  uncertainty  of  the'  old 
practice  from  my  own  experience,  and 
from  all  that  I  could  gather  fVom  Med^ 
ical  authority,  since  the  days  of  Hip- 
ocrates, to  the  time  that  I  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  Thomsonian  System, 
was  a  sufficient  inducement  (or  me  to 
venture  to  give  it  a  fair  trial;  but  not 
witnoutdue  caution  against  indulging 
any  very  high  expectations,  of  finding 
that  success  which  the  Narrative  and 
Guide  to  Health  seemed  to  promise. 
For  I  had  long  been  acquainted  with 
tho  high  sounding  recommendations 
of  new  theories  and  systems  of  Med- 
ical practice,  and  of  new  discovered 
medicines  which  Would  do  wonders  in 
the  healing  art,  and  cure  almost  every 
disease;  which  were  only  calculated  to 
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disappoint,  perplex   and  vextheprac- 
titioHer;  thi^<  taiighi  me  to  be  cautious, 
lest  I   ehoiiM  M^riin   l>e   (iisappt)i(iti'd. 
But  I WMS  ;«s:ain  disappointed  in  admin- 
isteritjn^  DrTiomsoa's  me-.iici'ics,  as  Im 
liHS   di:eott*fl   in  \\U  GiPid^   to   Ilonllii. 
for  they  frequenlly  aceomplisbed   more 
(hnii  I  iiad  calctiiatfti;.  and  the  spi^edj 
^eli^'f    from   ke<*n  distress    which    th*; 
medicine  seemed  to  produce,  exceeded 
any  tiling*  that   I   had  ever  witnessed. 
I  must  conclude  from  what  I  have  seen* 
that  Dr  Thomson's  stabement  respec- 
ting the  success  of  his  Systttni  of  prac- 
tice*,   19  not  overrated;    the    truth  of 
which  has  been  realizgd  by  many,  and 
perhaps  by    all   who   have  perst'vered 
with  that  intrepid  courage.,  c<»ntidence 
and  good  judgment,  which  ho  seemed 
to  possess;  hut  for  the  want  of  these 
qualifications,  the  system    bas  suffered 
loss.    The  good  pnlicy  of  the  c  mven- 
tion  is  well  calculated  to  do  away  ma- 
ny errors,  and  establish  this  System  on 
a  respectable  basis;  which  will  crov^n 
that  respectable  body  with  a  name,  that 
will  be  applauded  with  gratitude,  ivhen 
Paracelsus  and  all    the   mineralogists 
who  have   followed  his  example,  sha.l 
sink  into  oblivion,  or  be  remembered 
oo'y  for  the  mischief  they  have  done. 

L.  W. 
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SATURDAY,  xMAIlCU  27,  1833. 


A  communication  over  the  signature 
of  Dr  Samuel  Robinson  having  appear- 
ed iu  the  Eclectic  No  11.  wo   give  it 
a  passing  but  respectful  notice.     We 
would  just  observe    that   we  are   fully  I 
sensible    that  a  wide  and  unexplurt-d  ' 
field  still  remains  for  botanic  investi- 
gation.    We   have  no  doubt   that  he 
suggested  to  Mr   Howard,  ''The  Sus- 
tern  must  go  farward:'     We   have  no 
doubt  thai   for  pecuniary   reward    he 
would  furnish  every  facility  in  his  pow- 
er.    How  far  he  may  have  done  so  wo 
have  no  curiosity   to  inqnire.      The 
progress   of  botanic   knowledge   does 
not  affect  Dr  Thomson^  system  of  prac- 
tice.   The  remedies  on  which  he  chief- 
ly depends  have    be«n  »el€cted  and 


faithfully  tested.    With  these  peculiar 
and  sp^'cific  remedies   the  moat  extra- 
ordmary    cures     have    been    offeiiXtd 
amon^  the  sick.     The  same    remedies 
are  the  main  dependence,  the  sheet  an- 
chor of  all  professed   reforiKers    on  bis 
system.     Li^t   botanic  knowledg^e  ad- 
vance as  it  will,  it  does   not   destro/ 
the  efficacy  of  Thomsooian   retnedies. 
Of  Mr  Howard^s  qualifications  to  im- 
prove on  Dr  Thomson's    practice  bv 
rejecting   any  of  his  remedie «  or  auh^ 
stiluting   others    in    their   place,   the 
world    n»u8t  judge.     If    he    has  givea 
''more   attention  to   the  subject  }hin 
many  oihera,"   there  are   many  vbo 
have  bestowed  equal  attention,  tbeogb 
not  exactly  with  the  same  selfish  views. 
This  multiplying  of  renivdies,  *'ad 
infinitum,"  may  carry  a  constequeoiial 
and  imposing  air,  but  in  practice  ii  has 
a  pernicious  effect.     We  cannot  sua- 
pect  that   Dr  Robinson's    congtatola- 
tions  have  been  designed  to  make  un- 
favorable imprtssiuns  in  relation  to  the 
number  of  Thomsonian  remedies.  We 
call    to   our   mind     his   interrogaiioa 
Led.  14.  **When  the  proximate  caeise 
of  disease   affects  the   whole  system, 
why  may  not  a  single  remedy  affect  the 
whole   system   in  removing  disease.'' 
Indeed,  it  is  the  fewness,   simplicity, 
yet  undeniable  efficacy  of  Thomsonian 
remedies  that  we  admire.     We  recM- 
lect  who  has  said,  "Men  may  reason 
about  uncertainties  and  read  voUiinea 
full  of  speculatiors,  but  when  the  sim- 
ple matter  of  fnct  is  wanting;  when 
there    is    no     obvious   and    apeci/ied 
principk;    it   is  a  meer  sail    through 
oceans  of  vapour."    '^Theienew  r»ra- 
odies/'says  Dr  Hobinson  in  acertab 
place,  **Are  in  a  high  degree,  powerfvi 
and    safe  to    remove  all    these  ctioi- 
plaint?,"  referiog  to  a  preceeding  fou- 
meration  of  maladies,  "at  a  very  JMiaU 
expense.      Tliey   possess    an    energy 
which  seems   to  communicate  new  hfe 
to     the    system,     and  renovate    the 
feeble,  fainting  power*  of  nature.'* 
.    The.most  extensive,  syi^tematic  prog- 
ress in  scientific  botany,  would  nev^r 
have  conducted  any  man  to  the  discov* 
eries  made  by   Dr  Thomson.      Tbey 
owK  their  origin   tp  an  axtraoidinary 
and  unprecedented  combinatioa  of  in* 
cidents.     We  cooclade  therefoie  irith 
Dr  Robinson  "thai  the  moat  fomiidabla 
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objectioo  against  the  Thoinsoniaa  rem- 
edies is  answered," 

Qut  we  {nu8t   notice  thnt  Dr  Robin- 
son attended  the  convention.     He  wns 
elected  Secretary,    accepted  the  up* 
pointroent,  wus  i*ppointe<l  on  a  c<iiii- 
iiiittee  rcftfred  to.-    His  servici'S  were 
ditipttnsed  with  on  the  succeeding  day 
to  give  leisure  tg^ prepare  a  lecture  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Thomsouian  cause. 
A  Lecture  was,  accordingly  delivered. 
It    was   decidedly    Thoms^onian,  and 
gave  general  satisfaction.    True,  after 
the  Lecture  was  delivered  in  the  house 
of  aasembly,"  "He  sat  no  more  in  the 
coovention  till  the  close."      For  the 
couventioQ  immediately  adjourned.— 
Dr  Robinson  mingled   coinpanionably 
throughout  the   best  ion  with  the  mem- 
bers. After  the  convention  closed&  the 
proceedings  were  pubiinhed,  Dr  Robin- 
son  was  in  frequent  conference  in  our 
office,   on  friendly  and   social   terms, 
wi.hont  any  suggestion  or  distant  in- 
sinuation, of  dissatisfaction,  at  the  cir« 
cumstaotial  formality    of  adding    his 
name,  just  as  he  says  he  was  invited  to 
a  seat,  **asa  mere  compliment"    His 
exceptiouH  hhve  iic^vrr  been  suspected 
to  ezi«)t  imiil  the  return  of  Mr  Howard 
from  <lown  the  river. 

We  highly  appreciate  the  rare  tal- 
ents of  Dr  Robinson.  We  «vill  on- 
ly suggest  a  wi«<ti  that  be  may  always 
possess  that  patriotic  unyielding  integ- 
rity, that  temptation  can  never  make  to 
falter.  The  unanimity  of  the  conven- 
tion in  all  their  proceedings,  left  no 
room  to  suspect  that  a  dissiMiting  voice 
would  be  beard.  In  fact  he  does  not 
veto  our  own  sentiments  by  saying, 
"In  a  field  so  extensive  as  medical 
botany,  mind  may  follow  mind,  in  push- 
ing discoveries  till  time  shall  eodyund 
stiil  before  the  eye  there  will  spread 
out  an  unmeasuruble  distance,"  Bur 
reader,  *Met  mind  follow  mind,"  until 
the  funeral  pile  of  nature  burns,  and 
who  will  disc4)ver  that  Dr  Thomson's 
remedies  for  disease^  are  not  the  most 
useful  within  the  knowledge  of  roan? 
Who  will  discover  ibat  these  should  be 
set  aside  and  others  substituted  in  their 
stead! 

N.  B.  The  appending  the  names  of 
the  committee  io  the  report  is  merely 
a  matter  of  form.  Several  names  that 
were  present  and  acting  it  la  recollec- 


ted have  been  unintentionally  omitted. 
None  arc  retained  but  such  as  were 
named  to  fill  the  same,  but  we  think 
two  if  hot  three  *v  hose  nami's  ure 
retaineii  were  not  present  at  the  final 
passage  of  the  prqceedintis  and  the 
adjournment  of  the  convention.  Sev- 
eral who  were  equally  respectable  were 
omitted,  no  record  being  made  of  the 
filling  up  of  the  cominitte  at  its  last 
sitting.  The  names  retained  were 
appended y  either  personally,  or  by  or- 
der, at  the  close,  with  the  exceptions 
alluded  to.  With  men  of  sound  reason 
no  farther  explanation  can  be  deemed 
necessnry.  We  had  intended  to  have 
abandoned  all  controversy  with  the  Ec- 
lectic and  i's  partizans,  but  the  puddle 
is  always  in  a  storm  and  we  are  com- 
pelled to  notice  their  railery.  In  all 
such  cases  we  shall  be  as  concise  as  pos- 
sible, consistent  with  that  truth  and  jus- 
tice that  calld  for  fair  play. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

A.  respectable  friend  at  Zanesville  in 
a  letter  dated  Mnrch  !28th  ult.  informs 
us  that  in  that  place  and  its  immediate 
vicinity  there  has  been  much  sickness 
through   the  preceding  season.      The 
scarlet   fever,  nieasles,  and    whooping 
cou»h  have   prevailed   with  extensive 
mortality   amonnr    children.       These, 
ftays  he  ••  have  been  very  fatal  in  this 
place.      I  think    about   trfty    children 
have    died    this    winter    and    spring, 
(^ome  families  have  buried  as  many  as 
three  children  who  have  died  of  the  ep- 
idemic.   ,Thnj8e    who    employed    the 
Thomsonian   Doctors  all   recovered — 
many  who  had  no  physician  got  well. 
ThomKonianism    rings  like  a  peal  of 
thunder  in  the  ears  of  our  regular  fac- 
ulty.   Two   of  our  children   had   the 
scarlet  fever  very  bad;  one  has  recov- 
ered and  the   other  is  fast  recovering. 
We  had  no  calomel  doctors  in  our  fam- 
ily.   1  am  more  and  more  pleased  with 
the  Thomsonian  system.      We  have 
proved  it  in  our  own  family,  and  in  a 
number  of  other  families  where   we 
have  been  called  in  by  our  neighbors. 
Mr  Howard's  books  we  know  but  little 
about  and  care  less  for  their  fate.    We 
find  Thomson's  bysteiii    answers    our 
purposj  well — by  his  rules  and  means 
we  can  remove  disease  and  make  the 
sick  sound  and  well,  and  what  want  we 
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more.  We  feel  happily  contented  to 
adhere  firmly  to  our  old  friend  and  pa- 
tron, and  can  not  ijBel  disposed  to  en- 
courage those  who  would  put  down  his 
system  to  put  up  some  new  project  of 
llieir  own.  We  have  a  knowledge  of 
some  of  these  mighty  scliemes  and  are 
prepared  to  be  on  our  guard,  wide 
awake  and  watching!'" 


To  oua  Correspondents. 
HtjMANjTUS  has  heen  received  and 
xvill  appear  in  our  iiext. — Afso  DrTAi,- 
sott's  communication  and  mjny  other 
interesting  documents.  All  shaill  be 
re«pectfidTy  attended  to  soon  as  possi- 
ble. We  cordially  congratulate  our 
friends  on  the  triumphant  progress  of 
the  Thomsouian   system  far  and  near. 


CHOLERA  AT  HAVANiVA. 
Baltimore,  April  6th.     Tho  Fan- 
Fan,  arrived   in    this  port  yesterday, 
hns  brought  deplorable  accounts  respec- 
ting the  progress  of  the  Cholera  at  Ha- 
▼anna.     From  the  24tli   of  February 
ti'l   the  24th  of  March,  the  number  of 
deaths  from  this  disease  amounted  to 
FIVE  THOUSAND,-^one  thousand 
whites  and  four  thousand  blacks;  and 
on  tho  day  previous  to  the  sailing  of  the 
Fan-Fan,  and  for  several  days  previous 
the  number  of  deaths  each  day  has  been 
five  hundred.      The  Captain  General 
had  issued  an  order  that  all  the  artille- 
ry should  be  fired  at  sun  rise  each  day, 
in  hopes  of  pun/ying  the  atmosphere  ; 
and  such  was  tlie  general  consternation 
and  alarm  that  the  clerks^  draymen,  &ic. 
refused  to  attend  to  any  business. 


The  following  persons  are  authori- 
Eed  and  requested  to  act  as  Agents  for 
the  Recorder. 

Ohio. 

Robert  Hcwes,  Hamilton, 

Joha  Odell  &  Dr.  Tibbits,  Cincinnaiu 

Dr.  S.  C.  Lorn  is,  Eden  Seneca  coj 

Joel  Thomson,  Shalersville  Portage  co. 

Dr.  I.  P.  Tibbits,  Warren  Jefferson  co* 

R.  H.  Goe,  J[[an^eld, 

Dr»  Wro.  Hart,  JDayton» 

Dr.  E.  Somers,  Brunswick  Medina  co. 

A.Critchfield,  Cdr/Aa^e  Licking  cq. 

Dr.  Sheward  ZanesvUle* 

Dr.  C.  B.  Porter  Lajicatter 

Dr.  David  Jordan  Dayton, 


Dr.  John  Test,  New  Paris  P.  O. 
Jeptha  Davis,  Vsq.ffaskin^£m,raytUe  ea 
Wm.  Mills,  Esq.   Cynthkm^ '  Sheibif  co. 
Jacob  Myers,  Esq.  Skari  Credc,  Uarri* 

son  CO, 
Dr.  Jacob  Miller,  Concordia  Pi  O.  Dark 

CO. 

Chandler  Rogers,  Esq.  CSnion,  FVoxl-li* 

CO, 

D.  K.  GUbrailb,  JVeviNl  Clermont  co. 
Dr.  Jesse  Stephens,  Rutland,  Meigs  w 
Dr. Wilson  TbooMon  Leban»n^  ffarmts 
Dr.  W.   H.    Anderson,    Spris^gk^rongk 

}^Arren  co. 
TfK  John  Dickenson,  Cadit. 
Dr.  John  Miller,  JVewTSfe,  Clermont  a. 
Ljmaa  Sturdevant,  Esq.  Ravatm,  Pst- 

tage  CO, 
Benjamin  Bloomfield,   Esq.    JBriigport^ 

Jefferson  cq^ 
Jacob  Sbafner,  Esq.  Cambridg^^ 
Dr.  Israel  Wilson,  Cincinnati, 
John    W.    Johnson,    Esq.     Lemturg^ 

Blghland  co. 
P.  Patterson,  Chilticoihe, 
Dra,  M.'Gowan  and  Wright,  Cosiocion, 
Dr.  J.  Stuart,  Troy,  Jifmmi  C6, 

N.  Carolina. 
Dr.  E.  Le welling,  Hillsbormgfu 

John  Irwin,  BemphiWs  store ^  Meekk^ 

burg  co» 
Alex.  N.Bell,  Anson  Co. 

S.  Carolina. 
R6V.  Wm.  Carlisle,    JVinnshorough 
Wm.  Berry,  P.  M.  Rogersville. 
I.  I.  Foster,  Pinckn^ystille  Umsn 
Wm.  Brockinton»    Gully,  ^DarHngtm 
District , 

Vermont. 
Dr.  Ed  son,  Chafton, 
Lyman  Harrington  Esq.  MptthMsf^ 

Maryland. 
Ward  Seers  Esq.  Baltimore, 
John  M.  Williams  Esq.  do, 
Pennsylvania. 
WorkAc  Oarver,  Pittsburgh, 
J.  A.  M'Bride£foc?o. 
Frederick  Plummer,  PhUadtlphia, 
P.  G.  Young,  Hickory,  WaAhigUni 
Dr.W.  S,towler,  Camberland  Co,  n. 
Dr.  T.  H.  Brackat,       Do.      Do. 
Dr.  H.  Chancey,  PhUadelphut,  Pa» 
Dr.  Thomas  Cook,  Do.   li,J^{MhSt. 

Maiios. 
Stephen  Sewell  Scarborwgh, 
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Nicholas  Smitlx  TVoy, 
John  Shaw  Exeter, 
Dr.  N.  Smith,  Troy 


•f  JuCtXM. 


Alexander  Rice  Esq.  Kitieny, 

New  Hampshire. 

Joseph  Heatz,  Wtukingttm, 
Joseph  C.   Thomson,  Andover,  -Meri^ 
niaek  Co, 

MiSSlBSIPFI. ' 

Alonson  Nash,  JUt,  Zion,  Lownd$  Ca.  " 
Robert  Beown,  JVaiehez.    . 

KENXrCKT. 

Rev.GUtvauAHobbs,   (GkuffO  Bamn 

Dr.  J.  A.  Ma^ill,  Sttlvua»  Mercer  eo. 

M.  B.  G.  Kingsoivin,  EddyvUle. 

J.  S.  Freeman,  Zrexin^ton. 

Levi  Atkinson,  Louisvitte. 

L.  U.  Dupiiy,  Clay-village  Shelby  co, 

J.  Mc.  Neil,  Laurel  co. 

Dr.  Saixil.  Wilcox,  LouuvUle, 

D.  Dai  by,  Esq.  South  Union^  Logcmco. 

John  Magill,  Frankfort, 

Thomas  Barbee,  CampbeUsvilley  Chr^n 
Co. 

Indiana. 
Welcorao  Whitford,  Wahash  Park  com 
M.  Patton  Esq.  Clinton  yermillum  co. 
Dr.  Isaac  Miner  Vincennet, 
Robert  Hoggatt  Honey  creek  P.  O, 
Stephen  Macy  Richmond, 
Rev.  Hugh  Barns,  Spencer,  Owen  co* 
Dr-  B.  G.  Wilson,  Madison, 
E.  G.  Boston,  Indianapolis, 
B.  G.  Wilson,  JVadison, 
New- York. 

Dr.  C.  Thomson,  Geddes, 

Dr  J.  Thomson,  Albany, 

R.  Buckley  Esq.  Troy. 

Dr.    Lapham,  Poughkeepsit 

Dr.  A.  I.  Coffin  Troy. 

Elder  J.  Thomson,  BalUton. 

Joseph  Mitchell  Greenfield. 

Jesse  Thomson  Fulton  Village, 

John  W.  Dolbear  Albany. 

Samuel  A.  Gilbert,  P.  M.  Saratoga. 

Dr.  D,  Sweet,  J^o.  105,  CanaiSt.  JV.  T. 

Tennessee. 

D.  Leich,  Salem  Franklin  co, 

S.  P.  Ament,  MuhviUe, 

Dr.  M.  Griiiith,  OallcUin  Sumner  eo, 

P.  W.  Lane,  Cheeks  ^  Heads  East  T. 

Rev.  W.T.  Mills,  Worihington  p.  o, 

Fayettt  co, 
l>r.  A.  .Oor^hsy  WesUy^Bofidoodco* 


J.  J.  Whitaker,  Fayetteville. 
Dr.  B.  Hardiman,  Good  Spring  p.  o. 
Dr.  T.  Rucker  Jr.  J€urJreshorough 
Dr.  Lead  better  Chapel  Bill  Beclford  eo' 
Dr.  David  Stanly,  Shelbyville,  Bedford 

CO.  ^ 

Dr.  L.  S.  Gilliam,  StaiesviUe, 

L  C.  Brown  Esq.  Murfresborovgh, 

Dr.  E.  Rucker  Jdurfreesborovgh. 

A.  Foster,  Esq.  Columbia. 

Drs.  Carzine&  Craig,  Franklin^   JFiU 

liamson  co. 
Maj.  Powell,'  Beadttille ^Rutherford  co, 
bbediah  Patty,  Athens  P.  O.McMlnn  co 
Z.   H.  B.    Anthony,    Esq.   JVoleiuville^ 

ffilUamson  co, 
William  Montgomery,  P.  M.  Sumner  co^ 
Dr.  Jesse  Harrison,  Drake^s  Creek,  Sum- 
ner CO* 
Albert  King,  Esq.  Fredonia  P.  O.  Moini^ 

gomery  co. 
N.  Smitb,  Esq.  PikeviUe,  Bledsaw  co. 

YlBaiNIA. 

Dr.  Thomas  A*  Grubbs,  Louisa  C.  H, 

Dr.  Hilry  W.  Corker,  Buckingham  co* 

Dr.  M.  W.McCraw,  Pr.  EdwardCH. 

Dr.  T.  Greer,  Wheeling*     * 

J.  Boyers,  JUorgantoton 

Harvey  Brown,  Esq.  WeUsburgh. 

Dr.    Wm.   Pinkerton,    HolUdays  covcp 

Brook  CO, 
R.  P.  Maxy,  Flat  Rodc^  Patthaien  co„ 
Rev.' George  N.  Cox,  Grave  Creek, 
Dr.  C.  H.  Carter,  J^ottoway  Co,  Fa, 

Arkansas  Ter. 
Dr.  D.  P.Collins,  Vanburen, 
Jamhs  Boon  Esq.   Fayetteville   Wafh  \ 
ington  County  Arkansas  Terrytory, 

Connecticut. 
D.  Bamum  Jr.    Bethel  Fairfield  co, 
C.  Wheeler  Esq.  Weston.  do, 

Georgia. 

H.  Austin ,  P.  M.  Jfft.  Pleasant  J^ewton  co. 
J.  E.  Todd  Esq.  Hamilton  Harris  eo, 
T.  H.  Anders,  Spa/ta, 

Alabama. 

Moody  Hall  Esq,  Athens* 

Dr.  J.  Linard  Madison  ^  roads* 

John  Sorrel,  Cahawboj  Dallas  co. 

James  Jackson,  Selam       do 

Robt.  B.  Armiated,  nemr  HwUsnilk] 

R.  H.  Brvmby.  Montgontery, 

Dr.  J.  E.  Browning,  near  HwUsiBVle* 

Wm.  Leich  Courtland* 

Dr.  J.  Southeilui4  Tueownbia^ 
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Dr.  R.  Burroughs  La^mge. 
J.  Wheeloch,  Tuscaloo»n. 
Dr.  J.  W.  Harrifl,  Ruiselville, 

Illinois. 

J.  Wampler  Esq.    Sutherland^i  P.  O. 

Edg^ar  CO. 
James  M^Corroick,  ^fiq,  Skannion^M  Sfore, 

Randolph  CO, 
John  F.Tag(E^aft>  fi%annon'i:tfore,  Ran* 

dolph  Co. 

Missouri. 

Dr.  J.  L.  Craft,  St,  Louis. 

Out  friends  are  requested  to  for- 
ward us  the  names  of  penons  suit- 
able for  agents  in  such  places  as  they 
may  deem  proper  where  none  are  ap- 
pointed. Our  eastern  agents,  where  it 
is  more  convenient,  can  remit  the  a- 
mount  of  their  subscriptions  to  Dr. 
Thomson,  Boston  Mass.,  whose  receipt 
will  be  the  same  as  ours. 


ANOTHER    THOMSOJSIAN  OR 

BOTANIC  7RACTITI0NER. 

^  Prove  all  things  and  hold  fast  that  which  is 

^ood.** 

THE    AMERICAN 

FRIENDLY  BOTANIC  INFIRMARY. 

THE  Advertiser  takes  this  method 
of  itiforaiing  the  sick  and  afflicted 
of  every  grade,  that  he  has  opened  an 
Infirmary,  upon  botanical  principles, 
in  which  they  can  receive  medical  at- 
tendance, and  board  upon  reasonable 
terms,  to  suit  the  circumstances  or 
times  of  the  patients,  or  if  they  prefer 
it  they  will  be  attended  at  their  places 
of  residence.  This  Infirmary  is  foun- 
ded entirely  on  botanic  principles  to 
the  exclusion  ofJilineraU  and  the  Shed" 
ding  of  blood. 

He  is  also  prepared  to  administer  the 
cold,  warm,  tepid,  hot,  vapour,  »hower 
and  Medicated  Baths.  *^To  those  who 
are  past  the  meridian  of  life,*'  saya 
Dr  Darwin,  "and  faaye  dry  skins  and 
begin  to  be  emaciated,  thte  warm  bath, 
for  half  an  hour  twice  a  week,  I  believe 
to  be  eminently  eerviceblo  in  retar- 
ding the  advances  of  age."  Acting  up- 
on this  principle,  this  learned  phyeician 
relates  tbat  when  Dr  Franklin  was  in 
Englaodi  be  reeommsiided  the  latter  to 


use  a  tparm  bath  ttoice  a  week;  a  prac- 
tice which  he  afierwarrls  continued  till 
his  death.  He  will  at  all  times  keep 
on  hand  a  regular  supply  of  Thoiu^o- 
nian  Botanic  Mediciue.  He  kas  oit 
hand  a  quantity  of  the  best  Jlfricna 
Cayenne  Pepper  and  Cloves,  for  noedic- 
al  and  family  qsq.  Also,  Dr  Thoro>on'9 
Family  Rijfhtp;  Dr  Kobiuson's  Lec- 
tures and  Df  W.  fi^acfa*s  American 
Practice  of  Medcine,  fur  sale  by 

*  JOHN  m)SE,  M.  F.  B.  S. 
r4o.  20  Harrison  at.  Haltimore. 

N.  B.  The  subscriber  Would    iolbrni 
his  friends  and  the  public  that  ht  li* 
engaj^ed  a  gentU^man  from  New  Ycric 
to  assist  hiui  who  has  been   t^guUrr 
ednci^teil  in  ihe  various  brancbfs  oft'-e 
healing  art  as  taught  in  the  old  schoUs 
and  at  \\\e  Reformed  Medical  Coileg^xu 
^tiw   V(irk,   having   had  C(>nsid;;r.«ble 
Hospital,  Infirmary  and  private pracii(;e 
in  the  city  of  New  York  he  feels  Lioi- 
self  fully  adequate  to  dischargee  nis  duty 
botji  as  a  physician  and  surg^eon. 

Select  Lectures  on  Midwifery  «!*soob 
as  a  sufficient  number  of  Students  caa 
be  obtained  by  Dr  J.  T.  Loclfwooff. 

THG  meeting  of  the  Prince  Kdwan/ 
branch  of  ihefrienilly  Botanir.Seci- 
ety,will  tsfke  place  regularly  at  Mr  G. 
King's  on  the  first  Friday  in  June,  Sep. 
tember,  December  and  March. 

MILLER  W.  McCRAW, 
Correapotiding  See. 
Prince  Edward  co.  Va» 


PUBLIC  NOTICE. 

COLI7MBU8,  Feb.  7, 1833. 
NOTICE  is  hereby  given,  that  tie 
partnership  heretofore  existing  be- 
tween RuFus  FsBais,  Tuouas  Johk- 
SON,  Hiram  Platt  and  JarvisPikb, 
under  the  title  of  the  firm  of  Pike,  Plut 
&  Co.,  General  Agents  of  Dr,  SAMrcL 
Thomson,  is  this  day  dissolved :  Mr. 
Piatt  having,  by  mutual  consent  of  til 
the  parties  concerned,  withdrawn  fioa 
the  firm. 

The  business  wiH,  in  futnce,  b^ooa- 
ducted  by 

JARVI8  PIKB, 
RUFUS  FERRIiS, 
THOS.  JUHI<(30N, 
QetClAg^tipf  Dr.  Sw  TsoMson. 


.r*--- 


TMC^M^ONIAN 


"  Lot  mystery  be  stripped  of  all, pretence,' 

**  And  practice  be  combined  with  common  sense. 


)* 
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For  the  Recorder. 
The  medical  system  ofDrSimuel 
TlilKiisou  t)%s  eprend  with  astonishing 
rapidity   through  these  United  States. 
Even  Euro)ie  has  felt  something  of  the 
salutary  ellbcis  and  benit;n  influences  of 
Lis  discoveries.  Such  has  been  the  un- 
precedented   success     of  the   botanic 
practice,  not  only  when  Cr  Thomson 
has  personally  administered  his  own  re- 
medies to  the  eick,  bmtlio  samemean^, 
whenadministered  by  others,  agreeably 
to   his    prescripnons,   Imve  produced 
equally  astonishing  and  happy  results. 
The  doctor's  desig-n  has  ever  been 
to  introduce  the  knowledge  of  his  sys- 
tem into  every  intelligfni  family,  and 
to    convince    the  world,  that  bring  in 
possession  of  medicine  suitable  for   the 
renu'val    of  disease,   that  the  principle 
qnaliiication  necessary   for  a  surcessfid 
use  o(  it,  is  to  have  a  tolerable  share  of 
good    common  sense,  sustained  by  a 
spirit  of  patience  and  perseverance.—— 
The  mind -and  conduct  need  only  to  be 
ro<:^ulated  by  that  calm  and  lucid  discre- 
tion,   indispensible  for  the  successful 
prosecution  of  the  ordinary  concerns  of 
life. 

D*r  Thomson's  narrative  of  his  life 
and  discoveries,  his  New  Guide  to 
health,  and  all  his  writings,  abundantly 
evince  the  interesting  fact,  and  the  ex- 
perience of  thousands  fully  demonstrate 
tiie  correctness  of h's  opinions. 

IMany   have  objected  to  the  use  of 
Thomsonian  medicine,  because,   says 
the  objector  "How  should  any  on'*  know 
how  to  give  or  take  an  emetic  to  cleanse 
a  human  stomach,   who  blip  novevseen 
the  insidps  of  a  man  in  all  his  lif^,  niul 
docs  not  know  the  shape,  ^ize  &  mech- 
anism   thereof^    would    not   tho   at- 
tempt be  ra^h  and  dangcrouf?1"     This 
objection  will  not  boar  examination. — 
It  is  so  fragile  and  futile  in   its  nature 
that  we  cannot    feel    its   foice^    You 
might  witli  equal  propriety   decline  the 
daily   use  of  food   or  the   preparation 
theioof  by  unclassical    hands.      The 


same  kind  of  rfasoninj;  will  apply  with 
equal  propriciv  iii  both  esses. 

An  additional  argument  jn  favor  of 
starvation,  unless  prever.ted  by  classical 
skill,  may  be  derived,  from  your  very 
limited  kxinwledt^e  of  the  fundamental 
laws^of  the  animal ccono.-ny,  tl:c  scienco 
of  life,  particularly  ihe  great  and  im- 
portant principle's  of  digestion,  the 
functional  opperations  of  the  stomach 
and  its  appcnc'ji^es,  to  effect  that 
chan«;e  upo'.i  the  food  or  aliment,  by 
which  it  is  converted  into  chyme'and 
chyl*^  and  distributed  through  the  sys- 
tem fortho  purpose  of  nutrition. 

Experience  and  observation  teach 
men  how  to  choose  their  food  and  how 
to  prepare  it  for  use.  If  a  man  won- 
tonly  prefers  poison  to  good  and  whole- 
some food,  no  skill  ho  'iii'4lit  have 
in  the  preparadon  conld  render  tlie  de- 
leterious article  innocent,  nutricious 
and  healthful. 

It  is  preposterous  in  the  extreme  for 
any  to  imagine  that  Arsenic,  Opium, 
Mercury  or  any  of  the  mineral  or  ve- 
getable poison.?,  will  become  innocent, 
safe  and  salutary  medicine,  becatise^ 
they  arflk  administyred  by  a  Regular 
Physician  •  '  *■ 

Can  a  diploma  from  a  medical  Uni- 
versity extract  the  poison  from  the  ser- 
pent's tooth,  or  cause  fho  bite  of  a  rab- 
bid  animal  to  be  indurr'd  Without  iniu-' 
ry  1  Have  our  classical  graduated'reg-' 
ulars  with  all  iheir  boasted  skill  been 
able  to  stay  the  rnvrges  of  the  ccrtd 
plague  or  ycl^w  iev^r^  or  arrest  /the 
deadly  march  ofcholera in  our  country? 
It  has  certainly  been  reserve<l,  a  dis- 
tinouishinfr  trait  in  the  rise  OL'^jprn^refb 
I'f  Thom«(.nianibm,  thnt  it^?^9  i.nh-n  lo 
tlie  lot  ofni'Thomecn  to  stain  the  pride 
of  learned  quackery.  He  has  removed 
maladies  of  the  most  mortal  i'e?criptien, 
and  arrested  the  deadly  progreFS  oftbe 
wide  wafting  pestilence  that  ihreatei.- 
ed  to  depoi  ulate  ^or  country.  The 
•fjcts  are  faith|illy  recorded,  not  only  by 
the  press,  but  in  the  grateful  recollec- 
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tions  of  ihosewho  haye  personally  ex- 
perienced the  benefits  ofhis^wcoveries. 
Oral  tidings  shpll  be  transmitted  from 
parents  to  children,  from  suflerers  re- 
lieved, to  their  friends  and  neighbors, 
and  the  glad  tidwgs  s^all  cheer  the 
heaits  of  long  succeeding  generations. 
Men  of  science  and  extensiup  erudition 
•re  flocking  to  the  botanic  standard, 
■nd  are  rapidly  filling  up  the  long  ranks 
of  his  diciples.  His  most  unlettered 
coii^^rts  have  been  enabled  in  follow- 
ing his  prescription  with  fidelity,  to  ef- 
fect cures  of  the  most  distressing  a^d 
terrific  for,ros  of  disease,  in  thousands 
of  hiftances,  where  the  most  accom- 
plished of  the  regular  faculty  have  ut- 
terly failed.  We  have  seen  the  sweet 
smile  of  hope  gathering  on  the  Tisage 
recently  covered  with  dispair,  and  the 
vapid  spark  of  declining  life  rekindling 
among  the  chilly  fosgs  of  invading 
death.  We  have  witnessed  the  col- 
lapsed, pulseless,  speachless,  torpid, 
lived,  shrivelled,  and  convulsed  chole- 
ra PATIENT  shouting  on  the  brink  of 
the  grave  a  thorough  triumph  over 
that  desolating  plague. 

Dr.  Thomson,  like  many  others, 
who  have  iranked  high  among  the  most 
eminent  benefactors  and  distmguishca 
ornaments  of  mankind,  has  risen  from 
humble  obscurity,  by  honorable  and  un* 
ambitious  efibrts  to  fill  an  exalted  niche 
in  the  temple  of  fame.  But  few  refor- 
mers have  ever  had  to  contend  with  e- 
qually  formidable  opposition,  and  fewer 
etill  have  lived  to  approximate  so  near- 
ly to  the  consumationof  their  laudable 
designs.  His  is  not  the  ephemeral 
triumph  of  a  rash  adventurer,  but  the 
?i  ctory  of  a  phylosophic  conqueror.— 
The  thrones  of  despots  may  crumble  in 
mighty  ruin,  liatibns  and  empires  rise 
and  fall,  but  wherever  repon  has  pow- 
er to  combat  with  falsehood,  error  and 
delusion,  so  long  shall  the  fame  of  his 
discoveries  be  sounded|to  the  world,  and 
common  sense  and  honesty  gather  round 
the  botanic  standard.  Unbsrn  genera- 
tions shalf  wreath  immortal  honors  for 
bis  future  grave,  when  the  direful  dog- 
star  of  implacable  persecution  shall  have 
gone  down  in  leathern  waves,  and  the 
tongue  of  slander  become  silent  in  the 
night  of  death, 

Happy  for  these  United  States  our 
Inhtritanc*  bat  fallen  to  uf  in  pleasant 


places.    The  shackles  of  despoiic  pow- 
er are  broljten.     The  magic  spell  ol  ri- 
vil  and  ecclesiastical  oppresion  no  lon- 
ger triumphs  in  a  general  degradation 
of  this  enlightened  and  magnanimous 
community.    The  Martyns  of  the  revo- 
lution achieved  a  triumph  that  far  tran- 
scends their  most  heart.  Qheering  an' ci- 
pations.     The  tyrant's  gripe  no  Ion? 
controls  the   freedom  ol   the  press- 
True,  some  petty  despots  in  ininiaiT* 
have  laid   some   disgraceful  •Testr;«n;> 
upon  its   powerlul  opperattons:  Tii? 
press  has  ever  been  a  troblesonie  v 
poser  to  the  oppressors. of  mankini- 
It  hHs  wroughtunra<.les  west  of  Ih^^:- 
lanlic  that  has  alarmed  tyrants  and  l- 
tonished  ihewofld.    PriviMgedor' ' 
must  every  where  decline.      Litef"^ 
combinations   vainly   devise    ini-^''" 
and  form  iniquity  by  law,  ihcycafl^'^' 
command  the  patronage  of  a  pco;'''*''^' 
ficiently  enlightned,  not  to  be  hood'^"'^' 
ed  and  gulled  by  the  deception  otii' 
false  and  delusive  pretentions. 

Beef  stakes  and  boiled  fo vies  reli^ 
as  well  and  nourish  as  cflfecW/^  P^^' 
pared  by  an  experienced  ihouph  iH't''''- 
ate  cook  in  an  obscure  cabin,  as  if  ^^'^1 
were  prepared  by  xlessical  ham^si''* 
college  ball,  under  tfie  immediate  su- 
perintendence of  a  learned  prolVssor 
Lobelia  will  cleanse  the  stomach  a? 
certainly,  and  an  injection  will  n|f' 
rate  as  effectually,  administered  t/ ^ 
humble  domestic,  as  when  given ^^^ 
diplomatic  regular  physician. 

Every  intelligent  honest  man  /f  '"'• 
land  of  freedom,  must  feel  UmseKi^'r 
bly  inclined,  to  banish  from  ^^'^^ 
head  and  every  heart  those bewil<^^r"'J 
superstitions  in  which  the  world  ^^' 
been  so  long  and  so  unhappily  in*^^'^'* 

Ignorance  has  ever  been  dispo*^  '^^ 
invite  insult  akid  court  degrndai.'^""^ 
Hence  arises  that  foolish  veneration'^' 
the  marvelous,  and  the  blind  \iou\^o 
paid  to  those  who,  under  the  sp^^''^' 
garb  of  mystery  practice  tljeirwHri'* 
tricks  on  popular  credali')'-  J^' 
this  (ruiiful  sourceof  superstition  »e'" 
hold|i  wondering  benighted  nnilt'i'' ^' 
even  in  civiHzed  &  christian  coufltn?^^ 
yea,  in  our  own  country,  who  ar^  J^?j. 
ging  a  century  behind' the  prt^'T^^ 
what  may  be  announced  comtfofljow 
mation.  Such  are  they,  who  »f®  ^^  \ 
•tantly  ascribing  thepheno««fl**^^^* 
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iVmg  Epilepsy,  St.  Vims'  dance.  Hys- 
terical aiFections,  and  all  the  singular 
furais  of  diseaa/B  with  which  they  hap- 
pen not  to  be  particularly  acquainted, 
to  supernatural  causes,  to  witch  craft, 
to  deHiiions.  wderal  influenci?  ^c  a  lon^o; 
ct  cetera.  We  often  see  ^  lisar  of  suoh 
vul<Tar,  irrational  supt^rsiitiuus  people 
travelling  long  ^nd  tedious  journies, 
{(pending  their  time,  money  and  labor, 
und  immolating  their  claims  to  com- 
mon sense,  to  consult  with  star-^zers, 
or  with  more  man  degrading  snpfrsti- 
lions  confidence,  applying  to  water  wiz- 
ards, who  surreptitiously  and  wickedly 
pretend  to  discover,  and  accurately  to 
fliscriminate  all  the  varipd  forms  of  di* 
sease,  by  looking  wisely 'or  smelling, 
according  to  art,  at  a  phial  of  urine. 

Kven  professors «f  religion,  men  who 
liRve  assumed  the  high  responsibilities 
of  ministers  of  the  gospel,  professing  to 
teach  others  the  way  of  righteousness, 
have  enrolled  themselves  among  the  ne- 
cromantic legion  of  the  black  art.  For 
the  love  of  money,  or  that  they  might 
be  accounted  wiser  than  others,  they 
have  been  found  guilty  of  such  a  base 
dereliction  ot  all  correct  principle,  as 
to  habitually  iiisinuite  into  the  minds 
of  their  stupid  deluded  folloivers, 
that  they  are  endowed  with  some 
extraordinary  faculty,  or  supernatural 
gift,  so  as  to  discover  and  distinguish 
svery  varied  form  of  disease.  ^*flesb  and 
blood  is  heir  to,'*  frona  an  incipient,  ca- 
tarrhal affections,  to  yellow  fever,  chol- 
era and  appoplexy>by  a  misterious  urina 
ry  inspection. 

JBvery  person  of  reflection  might 
know,  that  a  baser  k'md  of  downright, 
barefaced,  impudent  hypocrisy  never 
occupied  tbo  mind  of  any  man.  The 
preaching  of  such  Impostess  reminds 
one,  of  the  awkward  position  of  the  de- 
vil, attempting  to  rebuke  sin. 

Heaven  forbid  that  any  Thomsonian 
should  ever  a o  degrade  his  intelLefttu- 
al,  or  so  debase  his  moral  faculties, 
as  to  wander  back  to  the  days  of  nccro- 
njancy,  astroloL''y,  and  the  diabolical 
dissimulation  and  witchery  of  the  water 
wizards. 

It  has  not  been  theaneptical  impres- 
sions on  the  mind  of  Dr  Thomson  in 
f^lation  to  the  christian  revelation, 
•^tti  genuine  philosophical  reasoning 
on  the  subject,  that  has  excited  in  hia 


mind,  such  an  utter  and  unequivocal 
averstan  and  abhorreareof  all  such  far 
cical  'momnierres,  and  outrageous  a- 
buses  of  common  sense. 

To  christians,  vfho  wish  to  maintain 
an    appearance    of   consistency,  we' 
should  apprehend,  very   little  need  to 
be  said.    The  inipOsitions  of  which  we 
speak  are  generally  practiced  by  per- 
sons of  moderate  information,  who  are 
superstitiously  disposed  to  be  credul- 
ous, or  dishonestly  inclined  to  impose 
on  the  empty  minded  credulity  of  oth- 
ers.    We  have  known  several  popular 
characters  of  this     discription     who 
could  neithef  write  of  read  a  syllahiov 
not  even  in  their  maternal  tongue.— 
We  have  known  the  sick,   the  lame, 
the  halt&  the  blind  flocking  from  hun- 
dreds of  miles  around  them  for  medi- 
cal advice  and  ]trescription.     StPange 
infatuation*     Among  other  qualifica- 
tion for  these  fraudulent  pursuits,  the 
urinary  wizard,  commpnly,  possesses 
a  full  share  of  low,  trickish   cunning, 
and  a  shrewd  kind  of  mother  wit  to  aid 
him  in  the  prosecution  of  his  delusive 
projects.    We  have  no  doubt  that  in- 
dividuals may  be  found,  so  wedded  to 
their  own  delusion  that  they  sometimea 
vainly  dream  that  they  are  consequen- 
tial beins;s^that  there  is  some  truth  ia 
their  lyinsr  vanities,  deceiving  and  be- 
ing deceived. 

How  soon  such  vague  and  vulgat 
hallucinations  would  vanish  from  men's 
minds,  if  they  could  only  be  induced 
scrupulously  to  inquire  into  the  natural 
relation  existing  between  causes  and 
their  effects.  Tliey  would  then  ask» 
whence  is  it  that  these  conjuring  gen- 
tlemen have  acquired  this  unusual  and 
extraordinary  knowledge,  this  secret, 
supernatural  and  astonishing  informs* 
tioni  Why  is  not  this  wonderful  Kind 
of  knowledge  reduced  to  some  tanga- 
ble  shape,  or  so  systemized  that  it  can 
be  readily  taught  to  others  of  equal  or 
superior  genius  and  talents  both  natu* 
rai  and  acquired  ?  If  they  posess  some 
real  knowledge  of  such  an  unusual  and 
extraordinary  a  charactcrii  a  genuine 
useful  and  important  art,  why  all  tliia 
mighty  secrecy  1  Why  not  come  to 
*he  light?  Why  not  like  other  noble  ben- 
efactors of  mankind  communicate  their 
knowledge  for  the  benefit  of  the  world? 
Hare  they  ao  commiseration  for  the 
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niiseries  of  snifering  humaiiity  ?  ask 
we  not  ^ith  propriety,  has  heaven  re- 
served He  moqt  extraordinary,  lAarvel- 
0U3  gifts  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of 
an  isolated  few,  and  tbose  of  the  most 
suspicious  cast  of  ail  tlie  vagrant  mate- 
rials of  which  the  grea^  iimss  of  human 
soiciety  informed?  We  urge  the  en- 
quiry,  why  all  this  stu^iouaness  of 
concealment  1  'The  answer  is  obvious; 
this  feigned  secrecy,  this  veil  of  mys- 
ticism is  aastuned  for  the  more  effectual 
hiding  of  their  real  ignorance.  Weak 
and  vacillating  minds  have  the  vanity 
to  wish  to  be  accouuied  wise,  without 
(be  labor  and]  ajlplicaPio^  requisite  for 
the  acquirement  of  real  wisdom.  The 
hypocrite  shrinks  at  the  mere  thought 
of  detection,  and  will  not  come  to  the 
light  of  truth  fur  fear  of  exposure,  and 
the  (Sxecrations  that,  must  follow.  This 
accounts  satisfactorily  for  the  deep  im- 
penetrable clouds  they  strive  to  draw 
round  them  like  a  curtain,  and  the  im- 
pervious darkness*  in  which  they  wish 
to  dwell. 

This  medical  legerdemain  is  undoubt- . 
edly  a  profession  to  which  no  honest 
man  will  make  the  most  distant  preten- 
tion. 

The  vanity  of  being  reputed  wise  as 
before  suggested,  or  an  inordinate  love 
of  money  that  will  not  hesitate  at  any 
means  of  obtaining  it,  must  constitute 
the  principle  motives  that  induce  men 
to  pursue  such  a  deceptious  course 

This  medical  fortune  telling,  these 
secret  arts/  tricks  and  enchantments, 
according  to  the  christian  scriptures, 
are  the  immciiate  subjects  of  a  special 
divine  prohibition.  The  book  we  are 
taught  to  venerate  speaks  expressly, 
••Hearken  not  to  your  diviners,  your 
dreamers,  your  enchanters,  your  sor- 
cerers, they  prophecy  a  lie  unto  you," 
again,  *'Begardnot  them  who  have  fa- 
miliar spirits,  neither  seek  after  wiz- 
ards to  be  defiled  with  them,"  "ye  shall 
not  use  enchantments,  nor  observe 
times/'  ''Be  not  dismayed  at  the  signs 
OF  Heaven  for  the  heathen  are  dismay- 
ed at  them."  It  is  useles  to  multiply 
quotation.  Neither  Jew,  Christian, 
or  Infidel  can  have  any  confidence  in 
such  centemptible  impositions  as  are 
practiced  by  the  order  of  men  to  which 
we  allude,  until  they  sacrifice  their  Rea- 
son at  the  shrine  of  the   most  mean 
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low-lived, bewildering  superstition  tha 
ever  disgraced  any  of  the  human  (uni 
ily.  Persons  capable  of  an  obsequitiji 
confidence  in  the  insolent  preteiiiioj]! 
of  such  abusers  of  mankind,  are  m  rj 
fully  prepared  to  become  the  dk/j  lei 
of  the  wrttlched  fooleries  of  morrraij- 
ism,  than  intelligent  consistent  cbrisii- 
ans  or  rational  and  honest  Tboms 
ans. 

Reader,  Dr  Thomson  wishes  }ou: 
read  his  work,  and  reflect  for  ycurv' 
He  Irishes   you  to   give   plain,  sira.' 
honest   common  senso  faif  play,  l'^ 
amine  ihen  his  system  with  candor: 
impartiality,  that  you  may  become «"  • 
own  physician  and  protectyoursei . - 
family  from  impostors  whether  lt?i' 
or  ignolant.    If  you  would  be  a  succor 
ful  Thomsonian  pay  strict  attenwfl'' 
that  invaiuable  information,  itlA^^^^'^^' 
the  ambition  of  his    life  to  discover, 
and  the  glory  of  hoary    headed  jear 
most  freely  to  communicate. 

The  plainness  and   simplicity  oii 
instructions,  his  unadorned  tnd  artle^ 
style,  that  always  brings  thereidert 
an  understanding  of  the  point  in  band. 
is  not  calculated  to  please  the  fasiidict' 
taste  of  those  who    delight  intnysierr 
and  have  other  aims  than  troth.  Hi 
remedies  are  few   but  judiciously  s« 
lected.    In  the  removal  of  disease  th^ 
maintain  a  reputation  that  has  nc'''[ 
been  exceeded.    No  honest  expericprfJ 
Thomsonian  will  dare  atteopt  to  i^ 
penee  with  them.     Whateverneirit'ni- 
edieshe  may  become  acquainte<^  vith. 
will  never  lessen  his  esteem  for  Tbo/n- 
son's  original  discoveries.    Arnon?*' 
earthly  means  for  the  removallof  diee'*' 
with  which  he  is  or  may  be  acqu^j-'f- 
.  ed  these  will  constitute  the  principfe''^* 
sis  of  hismedical  hopes.  Amongiic"- 
rious  formi  of  disease  known  JJ  ^^^ 
quarter  of  our  globe,  his  system  of  V^'^^^; 
tice  has  proved  the   safest    and  surf  j^ 
yet  Itnown  among  men.    He  bos  la^ 
a  broad  foundation  for  the  great,  v^- 
wise  and  the  good  to  build  "Po"' /" 
romove  the    Thomsonian  foundati^o^^- 
knock  away  the  corner  stones  the  jR  ^ 
ter  builder  in  botanic  P^ctJCe ''*«l'' ^ 
and  what  will  all  the  motley  triDew 
formation  buildeis  do?  .,-., 

Theso  are  points  ^^1\%^J. 
and  solemn  reflection  ot  on /* 
.acquainted  with  the  Thomsoiiwn  p 
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ricd.  On  this  foiiii(iati6n  i^tand  fast 
ind  smile  at  the  fell  spirit  of  ul' opposi- 
tion howling  on  a  hell  nf  slonas. 

llONE!iTUS. 


<i 


For  the  Thamsjniaii  Recorclei . 

^Fessrs.  Editors: 

In    looking  ovor   the   Recorder 
I^No.    12,]  1  noticed^ several  commu- 
nications containing  important  facts 
with   regard  to  the  Thomsonian  Syi- 
lom;   and    believing  as*  I    firmly  'do, 
that  at  such  a  lime  as  this,  when  we 
have  to  oppose  the  Golliath  of  Med- 
ical   Science,  learned  ignorance  and 
(iarly  prejudices,  that  it  becomes  every 
man's  duty  to  lay  before  the  public  all 
the  facts  with  regard  to  the  subject  in 
dispute    in  his  jKJSSCssion,    I  present 
you  with  the   following  wbich  have 
iVillcn  under  my  own  j)crsonal  obser- 
vation within  two  years  past.     I  was 
once  taught  to  believe  that  the  iMinor- 
a\  Doctors,  were  a  sort  ofpriviledgcd 
characters,  and  consequently  entitled 
to  all  that  they  had  a  mind  to  charirc 
for  their   services,  wliether  useful  or 
not;  and  also  that   if   Providentially 
I  should  recover  from  a  dan;^erous  ill- 
ness under  their  treatment^  all  praise 
was  due  to  the  Doctor,  but  if!  sliould 
die  that  it  was  the  will  of  f leaven  ami 
of  course  no  wonder  I  was  not  cured. 
Under  these  impressions  1  have  em- 
ployed medical  doctors  in  three  dif- 
ierent  attacks  of  fever,  and  iu  no  one 
instance  have  I  escaped  three  or  four 
weeks  severe  suilcring  without  btnng 
able  to  sit  up  five  minutes  at  a  lime. 
To  these  three  cas^^s  of  my  own,  1 
might  add  many  morcthiU  occurod  in 
my  family,  but  the  above  will  answer 
my  purpose.     In  each  of  these  cases 
I       my  famil}^  physician  had  th(^  advan- 
tage of  being  called  at  an  early  stage 
of  the  disease,  and  in  no  one  instance 
has  he  ever  Ixicn  able  to   perform  a 
cure;  the' assistance  of  others  of  his 
own  choosing  notwithstanding. 

I,  like  many  others,  iuul  imbibed 
strong  prejudices  against  Dr.  Thom- 
SHjn'd  System,  without  knowing    any 


thfng  'about  il  except  what  I  heard 
from  enemies.     But  I   hope  I  shall 
Jong  remember  with  gratitude  the  (lh.y 
that  his  invaluable  work  fell  into  my 
hj^nds:  sufTice  to  say,  I  immediately 
bought  the  right  foi^myself  and  fam- 
ily;#nd   have   tested  its  efficacy  in 
numerous  instances.      Shortly  after 
buying  tlM^right  I   was  again  seized 
with  a  d^^erous  Illness,  and  notwith^ 
standing  the  entreaties  of  several  of 
my  fricndsjl  determined  that  no  regu- 
lar physician  should  treat  the  diseaso 
in  which  I   had   before  suffered   so 
much  from  the  use  pf  their  minerals* 
Untiblo.to  prescribe  for  myself,  and 
noThomsonian  within  thirty  miles,  I 
suffered  under  the  disease  nine  days; 
at  which  time  it  assumed,  as  it'always 
liad  done  before,*  a   very  dangerous 
characlcr,and  it  was  as  usual  with  re- 
gard  to  myself,!  expected  that  1  would 
dio.      It  was  now  highly  necessary 
that   something    efficient    should  bo 
done,  and    accordingly    the  nearest 
Thomsonian  was  sent  for,  and  to  the 
utter  astonishment  of  all    (for  many 
were  watching  but  not  for  good)  in 
4H  hours  after  his  arrival  my  disease 
was  extinct. 

Now  fellow  citizens  here  was  a  fair 
test,  the  same  patient,  the  same  dis- 
ease,and  the  same  season  of  the  year; 
and  mark  the  difference.  In  the 
fin-t  three  cases  my  bill  amounted  to 
J!?43,f'0  in  the  last  it  amounted  to 
>$:j,00,  my  former  fdiysician  lived  al- 
most  within  call  of  my  door. 

I  would  now  ask  docs  not  Thorn- 
son's  System  at  least  deserve  an  inves- 
tigation before  we  proceed  to  condemn 
it  upon  the  mere  ipsidixit  of  itsdeter- 
niined  opponents?  ^ If  tlie  above  is  not 
conclusive  in  all  cases,  it  certainly 
was  enough  so  to  convince  some,who 
had  the  priviledge  of  observation,  at 
the  time  of  its  occurrence;  but  this  is 
not  the  only  instanoe  ki  which  we 
have  seen  its  superiority  fully  demon- 
strated. Why  did  A.  F.  M  *  *  *  M. 
D.  refuse  to  treat  a  Mr.  Smith  for  a 
clir«jiiic  diarrta/      Was    it  bccayse 
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he  really  did  not  know  what  to  do  fbr 
him?  as  he  said,  or  did  he  designingly 


which  was  $50  for  each  offence,  ar\tl 
two  offeaces  were  pending  in  the  tri- 
l^tr«lip  a  case  that  promised  a  goodly  Lai.     James  S.  Primrose  was  the  de- 
reward?  and  yet  this  very  case  was     fendant.      This  oifence  consisted  in 


yet  tnis  very 
successfully  treated,  and  a  cure  per- 
formed in  three  d^ys  by  a  Thom§oni. 

an.     Wliy  did  not  Dr.  B ,  and' 

others,  euro  a  severe  nervous  head- 

achein  the  town  of  N- »i^^"g  ^^^^V 

had  nine'years  experience  iffthis  ve. 
xy  case?  and  yet  this  very  disease  was 
removed  for  the  first  time  by  a  Thom- 
sonian  in  24  hours,  and  has  not  since 
recurred.  These  are  facts,  and  can 
be  proved  on  the  ipost  satisfactory  ev- 
idence at  any  hazzard  'eilber  the 
above  gentlemen  may  challenge. 

But  notwithstanding  the  success 
•which  we  have  met  with,  and  the  re- 
peated  instances  in -which  wo  have 
proved  the  superiority  of  the  Thom- 
sonian  remedies,  it  has  been  our  mis- 
fortune to  endure  persecution,  and 
that  where  we  least  deserved  it.  Can 
any  man  tell  why  this  is  so?  if  the 
Thomsoniaas  are  quacks,  as  they  are 
paid  to  be,  why  all  this  fuss  and  Iia- 
tred  towards  them?  A  quack  cannot 
long  balance  upon  the  needle  point  of 
his  hypocritical  profession.  Again, 
if  Thomson's  System  is  worth  nothing, 
why  have  physicians  of  good  repute 
in  every  age  of  the  world  advocated 
the  self  same  principles? 

More  might  be  said,  many  more 
facts  might  be  adduced  to  prove  the 
futility  of  administering  poisonous 
minerals  for  the  cure  of  disease,  but 
the  above  may  suffice  for  the  present, 
and  in  conclusion,  we  would  ob-=ervc 
that  we  hold  ourselves  responsible  for 
the  proof  of  the  above  facts  whene- 
ver reason  shall  sO'^ictatc. 

HUMANITUS. 


Baltimore  City,  March  29th,  1833. 
I  have  just  returned  from  attending 
a  trial,  to  which  1  was  summoned  to 
attend.  The  State  ot  Maryland  was 
plaintiff  in  the  case,  or  rather,  the 
Medical  faculty,  as  they  were  the  in- 
formers,  and  get  the  whole  of  the  fine^ 


practicing  medicine  without  a  legal  li- 
cenco  from  a  regular  Medical  Board. 

E.  F.  Chambers,  U.  S.   Senator, 
was  employed  bv  the  Faculty  to  as- 
sist the  States'  Attorney  in  the  prose, 
cution.    Messrs.  Carmichael,  Peirce. 
aad  Spencer  assisted  the  defendant. 
The  trial  excited  much  interest,     h 
lasted  three  days.     Two  days  wont' 
occupied  with  arguments   before  ihe 
Court,   which  {appeared  deterroised 
from  the  commencement  to  use  its  up- 
most influence  and  full  extent  of  as: 
thority  to  put  dow  n  the  ThomsoDwns. 
Tiie  Court  utterly  refused  to  admit 
Dr.  Thomson's  Patent  to  go  before  the 
Jury  as  evidence  in  the  case,  or  any 
testimony  to  prove  the  superiorilv  of 
Thomsonian    medicine.      The    oulv 
witness  sworn  in  behalf  of  the  State. 
was  William  A  Robinson.    Thistc-s. 
timony  was  nearlj^.as  follows:    He 
stated  that  he  was  taken  sick  with  a 
bilious   complaint   on  Saturday,   on 
Sunday  sent  for   Mr.  Primrose;  ob- 
tained relief  and  was  able  to  go  about 
on  Tuesday.    He  took  a  relapse;  sgli 
for  Mr.  Primrose,  and  was  well  on 
the  Monday  fcllovving.     Without  an\ 
account  being  presented  to  him,  be 
paid  Mr.  Primrose  $4,50,    He  could 
not  say  whether  it  was  for  services  or 
medicine. 

The  case  was  ably,  and  very  ia- 
geniously  defended  by  the  defendaat's 
Attorneys.    Mr.  Spencer,  particu/ar- 
ly.     He  became  quite  enthusiastic  in 
the  good  cause,  but  all  without  the 
desired  effect.     It  was  difficult  to  rid 
the  mind  of  the  impression  that  the 
case  had  been  judged  and  determined 
by  Court  and  Jury  previous  to  going 
into  trial.     If  so,  you  know  it  was  4 
hard  case  and  a  bad  chance  for  any 
thing  like  justice.     I  was  infonned 
that  so  much  excitement  of  jwblic 
feeling   has  seldom,  if  ever  appear- 
ed  in  that  Court  house  befgre*  There 
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was  a  general  impatience  for  the  trial. 
It  was  frequently  reomiked  by  the 
audience,  that  a  majority  present 
were  in  favor  of  the  Thomsoniana. 
As  far  as  I  could  judge  from  the  coun- 
tenances of  the  people,  t  was  fully 
\)crsuaded  it  was  the  case.    . 

We  lost  the  suit  before  the  Court, 
but  I  am  persuaded  our  defeat  was 
crowned  with  a  great  victory.     Ma- 
ny important  truths  were  told  in  re- 
lation to  the  odious  medical  law  that 
will  not   soon  be]forgotten:  like  the 
seed   sown  in  good  ground,  it  will 
spring  up  and  yield  an  hundred  fold. 
A.  meeting  has  since  been  called  in 
Kent  county  to  take  into  considera- 
tion   the    late  decision  of  the  Court, 
and  to  take  such  measures  as  shall 
bo  thought  best  adapted  to  cmanci' 
pate  the  people  from  the  impositions 
of  the  Faculty;  and  the  fear  of  death 
from   the   host    of  poisons  they  are 
known  to  use  so  liberally   under  the 
pretence  of  their  being  salutary  med- 
icines.    When  shall   wo  reijain  that 
freedom    which   the  martyrs  of  the 
revolution  purchased  with  their  blooJ? 
The  people  in  general  have  not  been 
apprised  of  th  ir  situation,  they  hav3 
not  understood  the  unreasonable  and 
oppressive   relation  in    which    they 
wore  placed,  in  regard  to  the  Medical 
faculty.  This  trial  will  have  a  pow- 
erful tendency  to  open  their  eyes.    I 
am  very  much  mistaken  if  there  is 
not  a  redeeming  spirit  existing  which 
this  incident  will  rouse  to  action,  such 
gross  violations  of  the  people's  rights 
can  not  long  remain  uncorrected. 

Mr.  Primrose  is  a  man  in  quite 
limited  circumstances,  but  very  much 
respected  by  the  whole  circle  of  his 
acquaintance.  A  fev/  years  since  he 
had  the  misfortune  to  loose  one  of  his 
hands  by  the  explosion  of  a  gun.  You 
will  uaderstand  this  suit  has  been 
commenced  and  carried  on  by  a  kind, 
benevdlent  set  of  Doctors,  whose 
great  concern  is  the  welfare  of  the 
people.  The  prosecution  was  pushed 
^  with  unrelenting  vigor,  against  a 


poor,  unfortunate  maimed  man,  whose 
only  crime  was,  not  doing  any  harm, 
but  on  the  contra  ry  much  good,  thereby 
"^taking  from   him  the  only  means  of 
subsistence.      The  most  abandoned 
wretch  in  society  can  scarcely  for- 
bc^to  sympathise  withjum  in  this 
aggravated  affliction,     'ffie  deadly 
froth  and  scuin  of  aristocracy  has  been 
poured  out  upon  him.     These  benev- 
olent  Doctors  have  ran  upon  him  like 
a  kennel  of  blood  hounds  let  loose  to 
pursue  their  prey.     I   wish  in  .my 
soul  that  I  was  able  to  give  you  more 
satisfactory   information  concerning 
this    extraordinary   trial.     My    pa. 
tieiice  is  exhausted  in  reflecting  on 
so  unpleasant  and  disgusting  a  sub- 
ject. 

Respectfully  your's  &c, 

W.  S. 


Cincinnati^  J\Jlarch  31,  1833. 
Dear  Sie: 

I  have  for  some  time  wished  foF  an 
opportunity  to  communicate  to  you  as 
Gen.  Cor.  Sec.  of  Ihe  U.  S.  Botanic 
Society,  a  sketch  offnc  circumstances 
and  success  attending  the  Thomsoni- 
an  remedies  as  administered  by  Dr. 
Tib  bets  and  myself  ilu  ring  the  preva- 
lence of  the  late  epidemic  Cholera. 
Wo  were  then  associated  in  practice. 
Previous  to  the  Cholera  making  its 
appearance  in  Cincinnati,  we  came  to 
the  conclusion,  in  which  we  were  coa- 
firmed  by  the  result,  that  provided  it 
visited  our  city,  Thomsonians  would 
not  be  able  to  attend  to  half  the  pa- 
tients that  would  call  upon  them. 

Under  these  apprehensions  we  tho't 
it  advisable  to  publish  handbills  con- 
taining the  necessary  directions  for 
the  benefit  of  thosflf  who  might  apply 
for  medicine,  on  whom  we  might  not 
be  able  to  attend,  and  who  might  not 
find  it  convenient  or  desirable  to  apply 
for  other  assistance.  These  handbills, 
however,  were  chiefly  intended  for 
the  first  attack  of  the  complaint. — 
These  handbills  were  pretty  general, 
ly  circulated  among  our  friends,  pre. 
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vious  to  the  first  of  October  last.  At  , 
that  time  you  well  know  the  cholera 
made  its  appearance  in  Cincinnati. — 
Those  among  us  who  paid  any  attcn-  " 
tion  to  passing  events,  will  recollect, 
that  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  those  who 
were  taken  for  the  first  niro  or  ten 
days  of  it^  commencement,  perished. 
Dr.  Drako  acknowledges,  that  21  or 
'2  of  the  first  patients  attacked,  ter- 
minated fatally.  However,  this  was 
not  exactly  the  case;  for  all  the  first 
Cases  that  came  under  the  care  of 
Dr.  Tibbets  and  myself,  lived.  I  at- 
tributed this  success  in  part  to  our 
then  having  time  to  stay  with  our  pa- 
tients, and  seeing  that  the  medicine 
was  j)roperly  given.  In  a  time  of 
such  "cneral  excitement  as  then  exist, 
ed  among  us  these  circumstances  be- 
came generally  known.  This  suc- 
cessfulness  was  tiie  cause  of  fou^r 
times  as  many  calling  upon  us. as 
could  possibly  be  served  with  proper 
attention.  At  that  memorable  period 
of  misery  and  distress,  we  made  it  a 
point  to  visit  tho^  first,  who  were 
thought 'to  be  in  ttic  most  dani^crous 
situation,  scndinf^  medicine  and  bills 
of  diit^ctions  lo  lliose  who  were  sup- 
posed to  he  in  a  ic«  dangerous  condi- 
tion. You  will  iiaturajly  snppo.so, 
and  such  indeed  were  tlie  fact;>,  that 
we  met  witli  patients  laboring  under 
every  variety  of  diilicuUy  incident  to 
mankind,  iiome,  their  constitutions 
were  worn  down  by  dissipation,  dis- 
pcpsia,  and  other  chronic  affeci Ions. 
Some  were  given  over  to  die,  by  the 
mineral  doctors.  Sunie  wtTO  in  a 
dying  state  vyhen  first  wo  saw  them. 
Sonie  changed  us  for  tho  mineral  doc- 
tors and  died.  After  all,  I  know  that' 
I  speak  within  the?  limits  of  truth  in 
making  the  following  declaration,  viz. 
that  Dr.  Tibbets  and  myself  did  not 
prescribe  to  more  than  20  cholera  pa- 
tients who  did  not  get  over  it,  not. 
withstanding  all  the  difficulties  we 
had  to  encounter.  We  did  not  lose 
more  than  7  that  took  no  other  than 
Thomsonian  remedies.     We  attended 


above  a  hundred  confirmed  casc^s  of 
epidemic  cholera.     Wc  cured  at  leas*. 
half  that  number  of  persons  who  wir* 
laboring  under  the  premonitory  sym;  - 
toms.  Two  hundred  persons  at  \ei\>i 
bought  from  us  Thomsonian  inedicin- 
and  cured  themselves.  Notwithstand- 
ing these  stubborn  facts,   such  is  ih' 
intri.i:^ueof  the  faculty,  and  their  mou 
pitiful  dupes,   that  many  people  :tri 
made  to  believe  that  the  botanic  ph}- 
sicians  were  not  as  successful  as  ib' 
mineral  doctors. 

They  and  their  dupes  industric  >'; 
circulate  reports,  that  such  a  oa'i;?> 
not  lost  a  single  paticint  that  noi6: 
person  interfered  with.  By  thismii^' 
be  understood  that  they  liavc  not  i'-'-'^' 
a  single  patient  that  no  other  tIccJi': 
saw  but  himself;  for  instance,  a  pa- 
tient is  taken  sick  with  cholera,  v. 
messenger  is  despatched  for  adoctory 
the  bearer  of  the  message  may  ar'Plv 
at  the  oHices  of  several  doctois  klbrc 
he  fiiidy  one,  leaves  his  summons  at 
each  oliice  where  he  calls;  perhaps  in 
an  liour  half  a  dozen  doctors  havi 
seen  the  patient.  If  the  patient  dii.>. 
no  one  of  theiii  will  acknowledge  anf 
responsibility  in  the  case.  If  so  for- 
tunate as  to  live  in  defiance  of  a/i  ihni 
poisons,  they  all  claim  the  credit  t/ 
eilecting  the  cure.  Hence,  a  do^a 
might  die  with  cholera,  without  li.?^- 
ing  behind  them  a  physician  tb?nn" 
acknowledge  that,  they  were  ifl  ''^^• 
tendance,  and  if  one  should  fortunate- 
ly live,  a  dozen  will  claim  the  booft' 
of  performing  the  cure. 

Tinder  this  formidable  train  olcis- 
gusting  circumstances,  I  am  borwup 
with  the  consolatory  reflection,  i^'^^ 
trutli  must  eventually  prevail,  ani 
the  tran^cicnt  impressioos  made  on 
public  opinion  by  falsehood,  sink  ifl 
deserved  infamy. 

1  have  endeavored  to  give  you  a 
brief,  faithful,  and  truly  impartiaUc- 
count  of  the  principal  circumstiuic^ 
and  the  success  of  our  practice  ifl^'^^^' 
city  during  the  trying  season,  »»j'* 
the  cholera  prevailed  among  «5. 
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say  the  statement  made  is  impartial? 
iends,   w^ho    ^ye^o   well   acquainted 
rilli  our  practice  and  success  at  that 
illictive  period,  will  raise  an  objec- 
u^n,  and  say  that  I  have  drawn  too 
lark  a  figuro  oa  our  own  side.  Well, 
)G  it  so.      We  prefer  this  kind  of  er- 
*or  to  any  exagcrated  reports.     By 
uaking  mention  of  those  who  were  in 
i  (\ying  state  before  we  saw  them,  of 
those  givea  over  by  the  regular  fac- 
ulty as  incurable,  and  of  those  who 
!oft  us  and  applied  to  the  mineral  dec- 
ors, somo  may  think  we  unnccessari- 
V  wrons  our  own  cause;  but  I  have 
lad  this  one  object  in  view,  viz.  if  ev- 
ir  this  subject  should  be  more  min- 
utely and  critically   investigated,   I 
'losign  that  this  account  shall  not  be 
i')'iud  to  be  an  artful,  exagerated  tale, 
J  a  our  own  behalf;  but  a  plain,  hon- 
est, simple  statement,  of  undeniable 
iiiallcrs  of  fact.      In   conclusion,   I 
would  just  state,  that  we  cured    13 
that  were  in  a  collapsed  state.     For 
the  benefit  of  those  unacquainted  with 
cholora  and  technical  terms,  we  will 
jusi  state  what  we  understand  by  a 
collapse,  or  wo  will  rather  staltS^ke 
condition  patients  were  in  whom  w® 
uccountcd  to  bo  in  u  collapsed  state. 
Tho  face,  tongue,  hands  and  feet, 
were   deadly  cold,  pulsation  at  the 
v.'v\3l  had   entirely   ceased,   or   was 
scarcely  perceptible,  the  skin,  when 
moved  upon  the  muscles,  or  pinched 
up  together,  would  rema'in  in  a  kind 
of  fixed  situation;  a  blueish  discolor- 
ation of  the  whole  surface  appeared, 
attended  with  a  short,  hurried  respi- 
mion.''*  These  appearances  with  us 
were  allowed  to  be  jyiainly  indicative 
of  that  peculiar  condition  of  cholera 
called  collapse. 

I  am  happy  at  the  close  of  my  com- 
munication to  be  able  to  assure  you 
that  the  Thomsonian  Recorder  is  read 
among  us  with  peculiar  interest.  I 
will  venture  to  assert  that  tlicre  arc 
no  Thoinaonians  within  my  know- 
ledge who  are  not  well  satisfied  with 
that  periodical.   All  your  subscribers 
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whom  I  have  heard  express  any  opin- 
ion, have  Expressed  the  greatest  satis- 
faction. It  is  justly  entitled  not  only 
to  the  patronage  of  Thomsonians,  but 
to  all,  except  those  who  have  relin- 
quished  the  right  to  investigate  for 
themselves,  who  are  willing  to  becomo 
dupes  to  the  interested  mineral  tribe* 
I  know  of  only  one  who  takes  the 
Eclectic,  there  may  be  others.  I 
kno^  of  none  who  have  bought  tho 
"improved  system,"  as  it  is  called. — 
Query,  are  those  individuals  we  hear 
of  who  have  embraced  Howardism 
agents  or  not?  A  cofrect  answer  to 
this  enquiry  might  account  for  their 
zeal  in  a 'very  satisfactory  manner. 
I  am,  sir,  with  vsentiments  of  respect, 
yours,  dec.       IIOB'T  TALBOTT. 

Richmond  Va.  March  19, 1833, 
To  Jarvis  Pike  &  Co. 

Gentlemen,  I  cann^ot  say  that  lb© 
Thomsonian  System  has  advanced  * 
with  all  that  rapidity  for  a  few  months 
past,  that  some  of  its  warm  suppor- 
ters might  have  anticipated.  Strong 
prejudices  still  exist  in  the  minds  of 
many  people.  These  musj.  generally 
be  imputed  to  the  many  misrepresen- 
tations and  falsehoods  fabricated  and 
circulated  by  the  practitioners  who 
deal  largely  in  mineral  poisons.  Tho 
general  prospect  is  however  favora- 
ble. I  can  say  with  emotions  of 
pleasure,  we  have  had  a  gradual  and 
regular  advancement.  Many  of  our 
intelligent  citizens;  and  some  who  arc 
justly  accounted  influential  charactera 
are  to  be  found  atnong  its  warmest 
friends.  Some  of  the  Physicians  of 
the  old  school  are  numbered  among 
its  advocates;  one  particularly,  who 
graduated  in  Philadelphia,  has  actu- 
ally cspousod  the  cause.  He  says,  tho 
cures  he  has  afibctcd  under  the  gui- 
dance of  the  Thomsonian  System 
have'  greatly  astonished  him. — 
Cases  which  formerly  required  sever- 
al  weeks  of  medical  treatment,  he 
can  now  cure  in  twenty  four  or  forty 
eight  hours.     He  gives  Ms  decided 
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testimony  to  its  being  ©no  of  the 
greatest  discoveries  ever  before  made 
ia  medical  science.  I  am  endeavor, 
ing  to  promote  the  circulation  of  the 
Recorder,  willing  to  do  all  I  can  for 
the  encouragement  of  your  valuable 
paper.  I  shall  use  my  greatest  exer- 
tions to  bring  the  people  from  dark- 
ness to  light,  respectfully  soliciting  all 
the  rising  instructions  from  time  to 
time,  which  your  long  experience  un- 
doubtedly will  frequently  enable  you 
to  communicate.  T."  A.  G. 


CAttTHAGE,  Tex.  March  8,  1833. 
Gentlemen, 

I  feel  satisfied  I  shall  not  commit 
an  unwelcome  trespass  in  addressing 
you  by  letter.  Permit  me  to  congrat- 
ulate you  as  occupying  a  high!  and 
honorable  station,  engaged  in  a  good 
cause,  that  promises  extensive  and 
lasting  benefits  to  mankind.  I  am 
happy  to  find  that  Dr.  Thomson's  in- 
valuable  system  has  fallen  into  hands 
capable  of  doing  it  that  justice  it  so 
highly  merits.  It  is  like  any  thing 
else  liable  to  suffer  injury  by  being 
committed  to  incosupetcnt  hands,  and 
improperly  managed.  I  care  not  how 
great  the  pepole's  prejudices  may  be 
against  it  in  any  part  of  the  globe, 
jon\y  let  some  persevering,  honest  in- 
dividual arise,  of  character  and  tal- 
.ents,  he  will  be  measurably  successful 
in  calming  the  raging  tumult,  hushing 
the  thundcrings  of  calumny  &l  oppo- 
sition  of  learned  ignorance.  The 
encouraging  prospects  of  health,  and 
longevity  which  Dr.  Thomson's  happy 
system  of  practice  presents  to  its  vo- 
taries, furnish  the  best  reasons  in  the 
world  for  the  wise  and  discerning  to 
become  its  faithful  advocates.  I  feel 
confident  the  dull  imposing  light  of  de- 
ceitful, imposing,  popular  quackery 
will  go  down  in  a  gloomy  cloud  to 
rise  no  more.  Thq.  Thomsonian  lu- 
minary is  advancing  and  rising  supe- 
rior to  the  strong  prejudices'of  an  in- 
terested faculty.  The  people  are 
rushing  to  tho  light,    Thomson  must ' 


know  ho  has  much  to  encourage  him. 
He  has  not  toiled  and  laboured  in 
vain.  I  hope  he  may  yet  live?  fully 
to  realize  his  utmost  wishes.  To 
witness  the  resistless  progress  cf  his 
system  of  practice,  in  putting  down 
those  unreasonable  prejudices  and  be- 
wildoring  superstitions,  that  have  so 
long  and  so  miserably  deluged  the 
world. 

The  noble  generous  sons  of  Colum- 
bia  have  been  imposed  upon  too  long 
by  the  deceitful  pretentions    of  the 
medical    faculty.      No    science  has 
been  involved   in    greater  darkness 
than  that  of  medicine.     Falsr^  theo- 
ries  have  prevailed — a  dangerous  dd- 
successful  course  of  practice,    with- 
out any  uniform  system  has  every 
where  obtained.     Misery  anflf  deeth 
have  attended  their  courso.     I   am 
happy  in  the  faith  that  the  dark  and 
heavy    swell     of  these    bitter    wa- 
ters of  medical  strife  and  desolation 
arc  receding  from  our  shores.     Tht 
persecutions  the  disciples  of  Thomson 
have  received  from  some  few  blind  & 
deluded   individuals,  reminds  me  of 
the  conduct  of  Jews  and  Gentiles  to- 
wards the  early  votarit^s  of  Christian- 
ity.    The  more  vigorous  the  etTorts 
of  the  cnemios  of  Thomsonian  ism,  the 
more  resistless  will  be  its  march,  the 
moce  complete  its  triumph. 

Robinson's  Lectures  are  sublimely 
written — they  appear  well  calculated 
to  do  good, to  the  system.  They  are 
powerful  to  convince  tho  honest  en- 
quirer: It  is  reported  by  some  that 
the  doctor  is  deranged — this  however 
couid  not  affect  the  truth  and  elegance 
of  his  reasonings.  I  would  like  to 
have  a  full  share  of  his  derangement, 
as  far  as  it  has  appeared  in  his  Liec- 
tures.  I  purchased  a  right  some  time 
since— on  account  of  much  opposition 
I  kept  it  a  se6ret  until  thorougiily  coa- 
vinced,  I  was  withholding  a  benefiX 
from  my  fellow  men,  which  it  should 
be  my  pride  and  glory  to  communi- 
cate. I  have  now  entered  the  field 
for  life,  victory  is  my  motto.    Tho 
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mfeed  of  fame  is  Thomson's.  I  am 
gratified  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  as- 
sure you  that  the  system  is  gaining 
ground.  -J-  A-  ^• 


Tia£  UECOKBER. 


OOLU1£BI7S, 


«ATUHDAY,  MA\    4,   1^30. 


WAiSHING'lON  CITY. 

April,  17,  1S33. 
Agreeably  to  public  uciice,  u  numer- 
ous a^nil  respeotablo  lucrtini;  of  ciiizens 
was  held  at  ihe  Eaj^iuc  House,  near 
McCany's  Hotel,  on  31on(L<y  evening, 
the  llih  instant,  *no  take  iuio  consid- 
eratioD  ihe  recent  ordinance  of  the 
Mddical  Association  of  Washingloo, 
and  to  adopt  such  measures  in  reljtion  . 
thereto  as  might  be  dcLMued  expedi- 
ent." 

John  Davie,  Esq.,  wag  called  to  the 
chair,  and  Tugs.  15.  Reily,  a,jpuinied 
tsecreiary. 

On  ukoticn,  the  Secretary  read  the 
ordinance. reUTieU  l<i,  and. 

After  several  animated  unJ  anpropri- 
;ue  adilrct-aes.,  the  following  rosolutions 
wer(J  adopttul,  and  uuaoimuusly  pd^sed 
bv  iliu  uieeting: 

licioUtd,  TuHt  w«  view,  with  sur- 
prise and  di>«npprob&tio(i,tlie  recent  or- 
(iitiance  of  the  Medical  Associntion  of 
^\^l5llillglnn,  by  uh'..  b  tbc  I'liybiciaus 
l)clongiiig  to  i'.  ;ire  probibitfd  Iruui  ex- 
ercising any  di^creUorv  wbaiover,  in 
waking  their  cbarges  for  medical  servi- 
ces, except  in  increasin<;'iliein. 

RcMolvtdy  That,  whilst  we  are  \7illiu^ 
to  yield  to  the  nicnilicrs  of  the  medical 
p^ofel<^ion  an  ample  and  liberal  support, 
we  are  entirely  opposed  to  any  and  ev- 
er; combination,  by  which  we  are  de- 
prived of  tbat  competition  which  is  ne- 
cessary to  protect  our  interests. 

Jituilved,  That,  under  existing  cir- 
cum>tiiaces,  we  will  nut  employ,  and 
we  respectfully  recommend  to  our  lei - 
lofir-ciriz«ii»  not  to  employ,  any  mem- 
ber oC  the  Awocialion. 

lietoleed^  That  a  conimiltec  of  five 
be  appointee)  to  report  to  an  adjourned 
meeting,  sach  facta  or  suggeetions  as 
tbcy  may  deem  expedient,  together  with 
^  plia  of  operation  to  counteract  the 


ordinanca;  of  which   their  fellow-citi- 
zens complain. 

CofnmiU€e.'^3 .  R.  M.  Bryant,  John 
N.  Woulder.  J.  B.  Rooker,  Thomas 
Arbuckle,  Thoa.  B.  Roily. 

Resolvedy  That  the  proceedings  of 
tl)is  meeiiug  be  pablishtid  ni  the  sever- 
al papers  of  this  City,  togeiher-  with 
extracts  from  the  Regulations  of  ihe 
Melical  Associdtion  of  Washinn-tou, 
including  their  Table' of  Fees. 

Adjourned,  to  meet  at  the  City  Hall, 
on  JMonaay  evening  next,  at  7  o'clock. 
JOHN  Davis,  amirman. 

Tuos.  B.  Rkilv,  iSecrelary. 


Extract  from  Regulations  oflkt  Medical 

Ase>cijJtHon  of  Washington. 

II.  The  members  of  thid  Associa- 
tion shall  charge  for  their  prgfessional 
services  the  fees  in  ihe  following  table; 
subject,  huwrever,  to  the  several  rules 
Contained  in  this  code  relative  to  the 
same: 

DolU. 
For  visit  and  prescription,  1  00 

First  con&ultalioii  visit,  f)  00 

Do.     do.     hoyond  the  limits 

of  the  city,         -         -  8  00 

Each  subsequent  consultation 

visit,         -         -         -         -       2  00 
Venesection  or  extrjicting  a 

•  tooih,        -        -        -       -       1  00 
Prescription,     venesection , 
dressmg  a  wound,  and  ex- 
tracting:; tooth  at  thePiiy. 
sician*s  house,  -       1  00 

Visit  and  pa^sing  the  cathe- 
ter or  bougie        -  -       5  00 
Du.  often  repealed,  -      2  0\) 
Visit,  for  every  mile  from  tho 
center  of  the  city,  in  addi- 
tion to  ordinary  fee, '       -       1  00 
Rising  in  the  night  and  ad- 
vice at   Physician's  house, 
in    addition    to    ordinary 
fee,*            -            .          -       2  00 
Do.  and  visit,            -           -      5  00 
Do.  and  consultation  visit,        7  00 

Attendance  at  Patient's   )        ^  ^^ 
hourt  during  the  night  i      ^^°^^ 

Case  of  gonerrboe,              -  10  00 

Case  of  syphilis,        .          .  15  OO 

Case  of  midwifery  in  the  day  12  00 
Do.  if  any  part  of  the  atten- 

danco  be  in  the  night.  15  00 


SIQ 
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40  00 
to 
100  00 


10  00 


5  00 


3  00 

2  00 

3  00 


Capital  operations,  as  am 

putating  large  limbs;  li- 

tliotomy,  trepanning",  or 

excision  oflargc  tumors, 
Reducing  fractures,  or  luxa 

ations,  fistula  in  aao.  tap- 
ping for  dropsy /^&c. 
Amputating  fingers  and  toes, 

reducing   hernia,  excision 

of  small  tumors, 
6titching    recqnt     wounds, 

opening  abcesses,  introdu^ 

cing  seton  or  issue, 
Each  subsequent  dressing. 
Vaccination,        -         .        . 
[The  members  of  the  Asssociation 
are  prohibited  from  charging  lower  than 
these  raies.} 

15.  Mp  member  of  this  Association 
shall  make  a  contract  to  attend  an  indi- 
vidual or  a  family  by  the  year,  or  any 
other  terms  than  those  authorized  by 
these  regulations. 

16.  No  member  of  this  Association 
ehall  consult  with,  or  meet  in  a  profes- 
sional way.  any  practitioner  who  is  ijot 
a  member  thereof. 

We,  the  undersigned,  do  approve  of 
the  regulations  adopted  by  ihe  Medical 
Association  of  the  city  of  Washington, 
and  do  agree,  on  our  honor,  to  comply 
vrhU  the  same. 

Frederick  May,  J.  C.  Hall, 

Alex.  McWilliams,    Thomas  Miller^ 
Geo.  W.  May,  Jos.  Borrows, 

William  Jones,  A.  ^flcD.  Davis, 

H.  Hunt,  Thos.  O.  J3oyd, 

Joseph  Lovell,  H.  V.  Condict, 

Nath'l.  P.  Causin,      H.  Haw, 
Richmood  Johnson,   W.  Baker, 
Thos.  Sewall,  J.  Waring. 

T.  Henderson,  B.  J.  Milfcr, 

Fred.  Dawes,  L.  Osburn, 

Harvey  Lindslcy,     J.  M.  Tiiomas, 


Noble  Young, 
W.  N.  Waters, 
R.  S.  Briscoe. 


Robert  T.  Barry, 
W.  B.  Magrudtsr, 


*The  night  in  this  table  is  consider- 
ed as  beginning  at  ten  o'clock,  P.  M. 
and  ending  at  sunrise. 

Pursuant  to  adjournment,  a  Hn-ge  and 
respectable  meeting  of  citiziens  took 
place  at  the  City  Hall,  on  Monday  eve- 
ning, the  19lh  instant,  to  adopt  such 
measures  in  relation  to  tha  recent  Or- 
Oinanco  of  tbc  Medical  Association  of 


Washington,  as  might  be  deemed  ex 
dient. 

Aletter  was  read   from  John  Dsj 
Esq.  Chairman  of  the  previous  rauciiK 
staling  that  "An  unparalled,  unprovl 
ed.  and  brutal  at  lack   was  made  k 
him,  on  ihe  evening  of  the  13thii?jii. 
by  one  Samuel   C.    Potter,  whicli/V 
80  disabled  him  as  to  render  it  ait : 
er  impossible  for  hiai    to  be  io  i' 
dance.*' 

Wliercupon,  Edward    Stubbs,  E- 
was  called  to  the  Chair. 

The  proceedings  of  the  lastmecno: 
were  read. 

J.  R.  M.  Bryant,  Esq.  from  ik: : 
raitte  appointed  to  leport  such(".-v' 
pucgestiuusas  they  might  deem«s  * 
ent,   Logelher  with  a  plan  ofoper: 
to  coumeract  the  Ordipancecoa;  ^ 
.«d  of  made  the  followingr  REPOKl 

Understanding  that  much   ui^K?^' 
hension  exists  in  the  minds  oi^'^) 
the  citizens,  in  relation  to  the  p' 
granted  by  Congrese  to  the  Phy'''     \ 
of  the  district,  many  individuals  be     | 
ing  that  the  Physicians    were  /nre> 
with  plenary  authority  hy  theticiof}: 
ruary  iGth,  1819,  your  Conimiltee  li 
deemed  it  advisable  t;»  examine  the  < 
referred  to,  and  to  state  for  public « 
fortnation,  that  the  Associatroo  re* 
ly  formed,  is  unknown  to  the  law.; 
or;;3uize(i  for  thej;iccompIishment"t 
jeers  not  contemplated    by  the  A<* 
Congress. 

Tjic  Act  of  February  10, 1?!*',  ii' 
poratcs  the  Medical  Society  of  ihc  /'^ 
trict,  authorizes  them  and  iheirsufCf- 
sors,  to  hold  real  estate,  a.mlto  e?'*' 
lish  a  Board  for  the  examination'^'  ^ 
sons  desirous  to  become   practii'-' 
Jnthe  District,  and  cspe.cia//v|'n'^"'  ■ 
'*That  nothing   herein  cofltamet'^'^^' 
authorize  the  said  Corporation.'"  f^^-, 
wise,  to  regulate  the  price  of  i*^'''' 
and  surgical  attendan^ip  on  sffc^!,^  , 
sons-  as  may  nt*ed  ihoir  services-    ^ 
then,  the  members  of  the  present   " 
sociation,  claim  to  be  the  succoss''^-^ 
those,   to  whom  ihe  Act  m  quesU'^'' 
fers,  they  h^vc  evidently  forfeited t.;' 
Charter  by  the  violation  of  itsr'';| 
ions:  if  they  do  not,  tbey  have  c^^J" '' 
ed  together,  and  usurped,  wilb^|^'  . 
thority,    powers  which  the  ^^  ^y^^ll 
Congress  deemed  it  prudent  i^ 
hold. 
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With  the  mere  etiquette  of  profea- 
sional  intercourse,  your  Committee  con- 
ceive they  have  nothing  to  do,  and  ihey 
have  no  disposition  to  interfere,  in  the 
remotest  degree,  with  the  rules  which 
the  members  of  the  profession  may  con-  , 
eider  essential  to  prevent  difficulty,  in 
cases  where  they  may  unavoidably  come 
to  the  conflict  with  each  other. 

This  is  a  matter  which  belongs  to 
themselves,  so  far  as  the  right  of  elec- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  patient  itf  not 
concerned.  They  cannot,  however,  re- 
frain from  observing,  that  in  the  rules 
laid  down,  the  patient  is  treated  as  a 
description  of  property,  to  which  there 
may  be  adverse  claims,  and  that  his 
right  to  exercise  his  own  judgment  and 
partiality,  is  n^t  distinctly  admitted. 

The  rates  of  charges  which  have  been 
established  by  the  Association,  being 
the  principal  subject  which  has  attrac- 
ted the  notice  of  the  public,  has  re- 
ceived from  vour  Committee,  all  due  at- 
tention, and  dispassionate  considera- 
tion. 

It  cannot  be  expected  that  a  commit- 
tee, composed  entirely  of  individuals 
who  are  not  members  of  the  medical 
profession,  should   furnish   a  decided 
opinion  upon  the  propriety  of  the  char- 
ges which  are  proposed  for  important 
surgical  operations;  bat  if  these,  as  fix- 
ed by  the  Association,  bear  a  relative 
proportion    to  the  charges  for  ordinary 
practice, they  do  not  hesitate  to  denounce 
the  whole  tariff  as  exorbitant,  unjust  and 
oppressive.     From  their  own  experi- 
ence,  and  from    all  the  ^information 
which  they  have  been  enabled  to  acquire 
upon  the  subject,  they  are  fully  con- 
vinced that,  even  with  the  deduction 
proposed,  in  some  cases  only,  (and  that 
m  the    most  objectionable    manner,) 
the  expense  of  medical  attendance  will 
average  'at  least.  100  per  cent,  more,  ac- 
cording to  the  established  rates,  than 
the  majority  of   the  physicians  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  charging,  in  the 
course  of  their  ordinary   practice.    It 
*     will  not  escape  the  observation  of  those 
who  read  with  attention  the  regulations 
of  the  Association,  that  the  rates  there- 
in exhibited  are  intended  merely  as  a 
minimum^  and  that  the  propriety  even 
of  an  increase  of  those  rates  is  not  left 
to  the  discretion  o(  the  physician,  but 
^9  enjoined  upon  him  as  a  duty,  and 


this  not  merely  in  particular  cases,  but 
in  all. 

No  one  who  has  reflected  on  the  sub- 
ject u  moment,  will  fail  of  being  per- 
suaded that  no  established  rates  of 
charges  can  do  justice  to  £very  class  of 
the  community.  A  charge  which  would 
not  occasion  the  slightest  inconven- 
ience to  one  class,  would  be  eppressive 
and  ruinous  to  another;  and  as  there 
are  many  individuals  in  humble  life 
who  would  be  unable  to  meet  a  demand 
based  upon  the  regulation  referred  to, 
even  with  the  proposed  reduction  of 
38  1-3  per  cent,  and  whose  honest  pride 
would  be  wounded  by  the  offer  of  char- 
itable assistance,  your  committee  are 
reilSonabiy  apprehensive  tbat  they  will 
either  forego  the  advantage  of  medical 
advice,  when  it  might  possibly  preserve 
a  life  valuable  to  the  community,  or  that 
in  extremity  they  may  be  induced  to 
incur  a  debt  which  will  wring  from  the 
hard  hand  of  poverty  its  little  all  to  dis- 
charge, whilst  the  ability  to  diminish  it 
is  withheld  from  the  creditor.  Your 
committee  regret,  therefore,  that  the 
members  of  the  Association  have  not 
been  induenced  entirely  by  the  '*code 
of  ethics"  which  they  have  promulgated, 
and  that  the  regulations  which  they 
have  enacted  are  in  direct  conflict  with 
their  avowed  principles.  It'  id  possible 
that  it  was  in  consequence  of  their  rules 
being  in  opposition  to  their  principles^, 
that  It  was  deemed  important,  in  addi* 
tion^to  the  pledge  of  honor,  to  establish 
a  system  of  espionage,  to  prevent  the 
violation  of  both. 

The  Committee  cannot  but  exoress 
their  disapprobation  of  the  15tb  and 
16th  articles  of  the  association,  betray- 
ing as  they  do,  an  arrogant  assumption 
of  authority,  well  deserving  the  indig- 
nant rebuke  of  the  community.  The 
right  of  selecting,  in  the  last  moment 
of  earthly  wo,  a  medical  adviser  who 
may  possess  the  confidence  of  tbe  pa- 
tient, is  evidently  denied.  Should  the 
Physician  whom  he  desires  may  be  con- 
sulted, be  without  the  pale  of  the  As- 
sociatioif,  he  must  forego  his  services, 
or  be  deprived  of  his  attending  Physi- 
cian, who  is  most  intimately  acquainted 
with  his  condition^  and  the  different 
remedies  which  have  been  administer- 
ed. 

Your  committee  find  it  easier  to  state 


.        •- M 
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the  extent  of  the  evil,  than  to  propose 
nrt  appropriate  efficient  remedy. 

Two  plans  havesuggefetcd  ihemBelves. 
To  employ  the  Fhysicians  of  George- 
town, and  the  vicinity,  where  no  such 
combination'exists,  is  the  (irst. 

The  second  is,  to  form  associatlonp, 
the  members  of  which  will  agree  to 
bind  themselves  in  the  sum  of  twenty 
(jollars  per  annum  for  medical  services, 
whether  they  may  be  needed  or  not,  du- 
ring the  year.  One  hundred  persons 
uniting  together  upon  those  terms,  y^ill 
give  a  liberal  support  to  a  Physician, 
and  your  Committee  believe,  from  tiie 
consultations  they  have  had  with  many 
citizens,  that  four  or  five  of  these  ass^o- 
ciations  can  be  formed,  affording  the 
means  at  once  of  supporting  a  like  num- 
ber of  Physicians  of  reputation,  who 
may  be  invited  to  settle  ampng  us,  and 
who,  being  entirely  free  to  render  pro- 
fessional assistance  to  those  whoso 
means  are  limited,  upon  their  own 
terms,  your  Committee  conceive  that 
the  introduction  of  these  associations 
would  lendergreat  service  to  the  public. 

^Vith  these  remarks  your  Committee 
submit  the  subject  to  the  citizens,  con* 
scious  that  it  is  only  necessary  for  the 
People's  attention  to  be  called  to  the 
subject,  in  order  with  ability  and  ef- 
ficiency to  enforce  their  rights. 

The  report  having  been  read: 

It  was  on  motion,  unanimously  adop^ 
ted,  and  ordered  to  be  published  in  the 
newspapers  of  the  city. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  to  meet 
again  on  Wednesday  evening  next,  at 
6  o*cluck,  at  the  City  Hall. 

EDWARD  STUBBS,  Ch'ran. 

Th.  B.  Reily,  Sec'y. 


WIND  WORK. 
Wind  work  is  the  principal  labor  of 
some  men's  whole  lifetime.  It  is  a 
buisness  in  which  we  do  not  wish  to  be 
engaged.  With  all  that  dullness  of  in- 
tellect under  which  we  labor,  we  think 
we  can  see  a  LITTLE  into  it.  "Dr  How- 
ard," says  the  Eclectic,  No  11  page 
I6d,  "possesses  the  advanta^efof a  lib- 
eral education,  has  studied  4.he  science 
of  medicine  in  the  mineral  school,  and 
his  books  enjoy  a  style  that  recommends 
them  to  the  attention  of  the  better  part 
of  commanity  at  once;  hence  the  great 
pepularity  of  the  reformed  work." — 


Admitting  the  statement  to  be    trtn 
that  Mr  Howtird  has  really  receive^) 
liberal  education,  and  could  substaiitj 
ate  the  fact  by  producing  his  diploma 
we  should  be   much  more   please  J  V] 
find  him  possessed  of  a  liberal  inizern:^ 
ousmind.    But  what  has  all  thisuTTLn 
Braggadocio's  nonsense  to  do  in  re.a- 
tiotj  to  the  merits  or  demerits  of  ihe  r**- 
puted  author  of  the- Improved    Sy>if^«'i 
of  botanic  medicine?     Does  he  not  s.ik 
*'I  would  feel  myself  guilty  of  injus';  -. 
to  Dr  Hance's  character  and   lo  tl:..: 
confidence  M^hich  the  public   has  j*'^*.. 
placed  in  his  talents,  did    I    omit  ;^.- 
knowledging,   in  this  manner,  that   e 
is  more  justly  entitled  to  the  auihor-^^:- 
of  this  work  than  myt^elf,  and    I  int^^;- 
ed  that  his  name  should  have   gooe  iq 
tlie  world  as  its  author."     Reader,  w- 
presume  you  cau  see  a  littls  into  tiiis. 
Its  but  a  little  matter,  but    fetyeas>' 
to  understand. 

"Thomson's  New  Guide  to  HcaVJb; 
says  the  Eclectic  No  12  page  179,  "i 
writtenin  too  confused  and  loose  a  in&i- 
ner, — con*ainingf  many  erron»*aiis  ani 
exploded  principles,  calculated,  to  mis- 
lead the  enquiring^  mind,    and  is.  v^r- 
defective  in  the  arrangement  of  its  su  - 
jects."     Wo  are  no  sticklers  for  th-u 
systematic  pathology  that  has    ao  hn: 
involved  the  medical  world   in   piicln 
darkness  and  led  men  to  give  m^icir.? 
for  a  name,  instead  of  adapting;  the  rtih 
edy  to  the  disease.    To  say  that,  '*\t 
is  written  in  too  confused  and   Joose  i 
manner,'*  is  a  complaint  that  comes 
with  an  ill  grace  from  Mr  Howard   or 
his  advocates,  since  the  Author  of  tbt 
IAprovrd  ststem,  whoever  be  mar  ^^ 
aoknowledoies  concerning  hit,  own  B»k 
that,''It  will  not  be  atall  surprisin^r,  ,f  a:i 
attentive  reader  should  find  someparts 
too  superficially,  while  others  say  be 
too  obscurely,  too  loosely,  or  tao  un- 
connectedly  treated"— •*many  parts  o*' 
it  were  hastely  written,  and  cominitt(4 
to  the  press,  without  the  opportumti 
of  maturing  it  by  .  reflect roii?"      The 
faults  complained  of  in  Dr  Tlromson^ 
work,  we  should  think  quite  excuM.V<? 
in  him  who  makes  no  pretemioosio 
literary  fame,    who  never   enjoyed  tito 
advantasres  of  a  liberal  edncatiorL— - 
In  Dr  Howard,  "the  man  of  libenl  edu- 
cation, who  has  btu^ied  the  scieoca  of 
medicine  in  th«  mineral  echooW^  ^ 
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Reformer"  of  medical  practice— tho 
cpui«dautftor  of  the  ••Imptovcd  sys* 
em  of  Botanic  Medicine-**tho  man  of 
o  manv  **ncw  view^  and  so  mie  a 
aoge,*'  to  palm  upon  the  world  luob  a 
onlossedly  superficial,  obscure,  loose, 
inconnected,  hastily  written  work,  pr«- 
naliirelv  committed  to  the  press  and 
hen  lo  claim  such  a  high  preeminence 
(vei*  all  his  predecessors  and  cotem- 
joraries,  (either  personally  or  by  prey,) 
s.  to  say  the '  least,  something  like  yi 
'Xiravanant  demand.  The  honest,  im- 
jartiaU  disenterested  reader  must  bp 
excused  if  he  seesa  litxi.e  into  this  jm- 

josiiion.  * 

The  Eclectic  complains  of  the  "New 
[liiide-'  as  '^containing  many  erroneous 
ind  exploded  principles.'*     This  hhw- 
2ver  isbnt  a  little  explosion.     Tnc 
rearer  »<«  by  no  moans    al.irming,     Re- 
Ci»li»  rtingihat  Mr  Howard  has  affirmed 
publicly  in  the  face  of  the  world,  that 
•♦Dr  Thomson  has,  both  by  precept  and 
by  actual  demonstration  astonished  us, 
with  his    profound  knowledge   of  the 
principles   which  govern  his  practice, 
and  in   a  variety  of  difficult  cases  in 
both  sexes,  has  far  exceeded  oar  form- 
er   knowledge."     Not^  the  times  have 
altered,  ihe  ^-golden  harvest'*  lies   on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  field.      Those 
principles  which  govern  his  practice, 
m  which  he  was  eminently  puccesslul, 
at  which  Howard   then  gazed  with  as- 
tonishment, acknowledging  the  actual 
demonstration  of  their  truth,  and  their 
unequivocal  efficacy  when  reduced  to 
practice,   now  these  principles  which 
were  then  demonstrated  as  standing  on 
an  immuiable  basis,  are  littlb  jostled 
from  their  strong  foundation— ^'errone- 
ous and  exploded"!!!!!'.    Between    Mr 
Howard  and  his  friends  they  can  blow 
hot   or  cold  to  suit  the  times.     As  for 
Mr  Little's  aspersion,  Eclectic  p.  180 
*'That  Dr  Thomson's  management  at 
iVie  present  day,  is  different  in  many 
respect,  from  the   course  recommend- 
ed in  his  work."  We  have  only  to  say  it 
is  a  .deceptive  disingenous  insinuation. 
He  has  never  abandoned  any  of  his  for- 
mer remMics— he  has  never  exploded 
a  single  principle  that  baa  always  gov- 
erned his  practice.    The  verbal  infor- 
mation at  first  proniipcd  has  been  hand- 
ed to  tho  world  in  several  of  the  last 
editions  nf  the  ''New  Guide." 


The  accumulation  of  this  kind  of  know-' 
ledge  which  he  has  evef  been  so  libe- 
ral in  communicating,  aoes  more  per- 
manently to  establisli  the  immutability 
of  the  principles  which  have,  do  now, 
and  ever  will  govern  his  practice  as 
long  AS  he  remains  on  the  stage  of  ac- 
tion 

With  the  Leabanon  corresponSent, 
Rev.  Wilson  Thomson,  whose  commu- 
nication has-been  paraded  ift  the  Eclec- 
tic we  will  say,  •«\Ve  esteem  Dr  Thom- 
son very  highly  for  his  work's  sake;  as 
the  founder  of  a  safe  and  effcient  sys- 
tem of  medical  practice,  which  Bhouid 
I  fill"  the  heart  of  every  rational  man,  who* 
becomes  acquainted  with  its  benefits,, 
with  gratitude  to  God,  nnd  respect  lor 
the  Doctor,  who  has  BulTered  so  much 
in  bringing  his  systom  to  light  and  use- 
fulness in  the  world."  And  now  reader, 
from  whom  does  he  suffer  mon;  than 
from  those  improvers  and  reformers 
who  are  continually  traducteg  his  char- 
acter, abusing  his  system  ana  misrepre- 
senting every  thing  that  ran  advance 
the  cause  or  sustain  his  reputation. 

We  *vish  if  possible  to  avoid  all  con- 
tact with  these  vanity  stricken  reform- 
ers. Whatever  they  can  do  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  botanic  knowlege,  let  it 
be  done.     Bnt,  we  afc  weary  ofconjoo- 

tures,  and  those  doubtful  prescriptions 
that  so  amuse  idle  minds,. mislead  the 
unwary  and  deceite  the  simple. 

The  Eclectic  and  its  parisites  have 
raised  t^e  red  flag  of  opposition  and 
are  much  disposed  to  punch  and  pound, 
buf  we  often  perceive  that,  * 'they  ap- 
pear in  a  sea  of  trouble, 

**and  flounce  and  kjck  to  help  them 

thro'  their  hobble, 
Whether  in  youth,  or  middle  age, 

or  dotage. 
They  will  sing  songs  and  whoop,-  to 
raise  their  courage." 


OBITUARY  NOTICE. 

Died  in  this  town  on  the  3rd  instant, 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Baker,  consort  of  Mr. 
Morris  Baker, recently  from  Virginia, 
aged  23.  On  Tuesday  the  23rd  of 
April  ult.  this  amiable  woman  was 
confined  by  parturition.  We  under- 
stand that  she  had  been  in  quite  a  deli. 
Gate  state  of  health  through  thcr  pre. 
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.  ceding  season.  Tho  'mother  and 
child,  howeror,  appeared  in  every 
respect  to  be  doing  as  well,  as  could 
reasonably  be  expected  under  exis- 
ting circumstances.  On  the  third 
day  of  her  confinement,  she  was  so 
comfortable,  as  to  rise  out  of  bed  and 
received  the  customary  attentions. — 
At  evening  she  manifested  |amc  symp- 
tonis  of  increasing  indisposition,  or  of 
some  new  form  of  disease  comment 
cing.  These  incipient  inpidental  cir- 
cumstA&ces  were  supposed  to  be  the 
result  of  fatigue,  or  of  having  made 
some  exertion  rather  beyond  her 
strength.-  An  opiate,  with  sweet 
spirits  of  nitre,  we  understand  were 
among  ^the  first  medicine  given  at 
this  stage  of  her  complaining.* 

Passing  over  the  minutia  of  the 
treatment,  we  shall  only  notice,  that 
becoming  suddenly  delirious,  her 
strength  was  greatly  prostrated,  and 
notwithstanding  her  extremely  deli- 
cate habit,  she  was  twice  bled,  daily 
.  dosed  with  calomel,  ten  blisters  were 
applied  to  her  tender  skin,  &  her  head 
was  pxofusely  laved  in  cold  water.  On 
the  10th  day  from  her  confinement, 
the  cold  han^  of  death  seized  upon 
her,  and  life's  vital  flame  was  utterly 
extinguished.  Thanks  to  him  who 
directs  the  high  destiivjs  of  man,  rib 
unfortunate  Thomsonian  was  in  at- 
tendance to  share  his  dividend  of 
the  responsibility  connected  with  the 
issue,  or,  to  be  criminated  and  prose-- 
cuted  for  poisoning  the  woman  to 
death,  f Neither  Lobelia,  Cayenne, 
Steam,  Nerve  powder,  nor  No.  6. 
were  administered.  We  should  not 
have  noticed  this  disastrous  occur- 
rence thus  circumstantially;  but  for 
the  frequency  of  similar  events. 

A  respectable,  intelligent,  regular 
Physician  attended  her  with  indefati- 
gable zeal  and  perseverance,  the  be- 
nevolence ol  whose  motives  we  would' 
not  dare  to  question.  As  an  honor- 
able man,  a  gentleman  and  a  scholar 
wc  offer  thus  publicly  the  tributary 
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homage  of  our  unfeigncdly  resjx 
consideration:  but  the  phlebotuiii^ 

mercijrialising  and   blistering   prr 
tice  is  utterly  abhorent  to  our  fee:!. 
we  reprobate  it  most  tsordially,  a>  1;  ^ 
t!!e  to  human  life,  and  irreconc'i! 
with    common   sense,    as   beiiv:  !' 
the  spawn  ot    traditioQ,  the  d  . 
dr«gs  of  learned  folly. 

Can  any  human   being  be  so 
ceived  as  to  imagine,  that  a  co'j> 
treatment,  that  would  have  sr  r: 
injured  the  hardiest  constitution  i. 
coilntry,  a  course  to    which  n*: 
could  have  submitted  without  j    , 
his  life  in  jeopardy,   is  in  its  c      ! 
calculated  to  produce  a  ealuiar. 
feet,  on  such  a  feeble,  delifi''  '^- 
slender  constitution  as  that  of  tje « • 
ceased?    What!  shall  we  atki^f 
save  the  lives  and   restore  tb" 
health  of  our  tender  wives  an-i 
little  offspring,  by  those  rash  ad\ 
terous  means,   that  would  endan: 
the  life  of  the  stoutest  man  in  soo 
ty,  should  he  pursue  such  meiLO^ 
with  himself  when  well?    Th«' « 
man  swaltowing  extravagant  do^^ 
opium  and    mercury,  blcedin,!:  • 
blistering,  would   be  accused  o^ ' 
suing  a  suicidal  course,  yet,  llit .-  • 
dercst  females,  and  their  little  ^ 
when  sick,  are  treated  in  tiii^l'^ 
posterous  manner. 

We  sympathise  with  deep  cmnt  ^^ 
of  human  pity  with  the  unfort^';* 
afflicted,  bereaved  hus^^i^^  of  tl?  •'^• 
ceased,  and  the  two  '*^*^^  ch  '  '- 
thus  ])rematurely  and  (jisastrciti}  a- 
prived  of  an  cff^ctionate  a«*i*^''''!- 
mother.  We  feel  a  mouT^^"^^  P'^?  ^ 
all  those  distant  relatives  '^"^^"^ 
yet  to  h/Dar  the  mclanchoT  ^".""- ' 

We  sincerely  condole  with^^^^'-"' 
uous,  kind-hearted,  attentive   W- 
cian,  whose  feefin^iB  of  regret  f'^ ''|^j 
mano  commifierfltion,    must  li"^'^'' 
own,  be  specially  excited  on  tlj<^''^'''|jj 
choly  and  distressful  occas/ou.  ^^'J^ 
Heaven!  Protect  her  bapless  ^^-^ 
young  to  know  the  loss  they  h^'^  - 
tained!!! 
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•*  Let  mystery  be  stripped  of  all  pretence," 

"  And  practice  be  combioed  with  common  sense. 
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TOWER'S  LECTURE, 

On  the  Thomsonian  practice  of  Medi- 
cine, continued  from  page  202,   He- 
*    corderNo.  11. 

**It    has  often  been  said,    that  *'Dr. 
Thomson  is  an  impostor .r"     Let  us  pro- 
ceed and  examina  the  means  he  han  had, 
from  tbo  commencement  of    his  med- 
ical career  until  now,  of  imposing  on 
the  people.    Lei  us   bring  him  before 
us  when  but  a  child,  with   his  parents. 
At  this  time  (bey  were  iohabiiants  of  a 
new  country,  ai<J  of  course  his  advan- 
tages for  an  early  education  were  very 
limited.    But  this  privation  of  schooling 
was  perhaps  compensated  to  him,  for  his 
situation  afforded  him  an  opportunity  to 
pursue    that    study    for   which  nature 
seems  to  have  designed   htm.     There 
his  mind  was   early  expanded— oot  by 
a  studious  attachment  to  books^,  or  by 
moving  in  the  fashionable  circles  of  so- 
ciety, but  by  a  studious  and  youthful 
attachment  to  the  investigation  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom.    It.appears  lie  ve- 
ry earfy  united  all  his  amusements  and 
recreatiens  with  some  usefufand  curi- 
ous experiment.      He   was,  it  seems, 
an  ardent  lover  of  knowledge  from  his 
very  infancy;  but  he  chose  to  obtam  it 
rather  by  searching  nature,  without  any 
medium  or  rules  prescribed   by  others, 
than  to  resort  to  books.     He  resided  in 
a  place  where  nature  bad  scattered  with 
a  wasteftil  hand^xall  those  objects  which 
are  calculated  to  excite  the  admiration 
aad  exertions  of  an  ingenious  mind. 

''It  was  in  this  romantic  retreat  that 
the  mind  of  young  Thomson  first  receiv- 
ed that  eager  curiosity  to  enquire  into 
the  uses  of  things,  which  perhaps  laid 
thtf  foondation  of  his  after  discoveries. 
In  this  retreat  be  was  a  stranger  to  all 
those  insidious  dssigns  which  human 
nattire  Is  ttver  wont  to  instigate  in  older 
and  more  propitious  parts  of  the  coim^ 
try.  Here  hie  mind  was  not  contam* 
ituted  with  fdse  notions  io  any  of  the- 
sciences*  or  with  undue  prejudicee  for 
^°7  established  institutions,  by  an  ac- 
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quaintance  with  the  writings  of  any 
sectarian  zealot.  There  he  seems  to  ' 
hiv.a  taken  nature  alone  fur  hie  guide 
and  instructer;  and  he  was  as  free  to 
explore  its  works  as  it  had  been  benefit 
cial  to  him,  in  both  giving  to  his  mind  « 
tact  favorable  for  enquiring,  and  in 
placing  such  a  variety  of  objects  around 
him,  which  seemed  to  invite  his  inves- 
tigation, lie  continued  to  follow  with 
unremitted  zeal,  a  course  of  critical  in- 
vestigation, until  he  had  arrived  to 
years  of  manhood:  nor  indeed  did  his 
enquiries  stop  here-for  he  entered  upon 
those  scenes  of  human  life,  in  which 
men  generally  find  it  for  their  interest 
to  reduce  to  practice  all  the*  important 
knowledge  they  have  before  known  in 
theory.  It  was  so  with  Thomson;  what 
he  had  known  before  in  theory,  and 
what  had  served  him  for  amusement, 
noiv  he  knew  with  an  experimental  cer- 
tainty, and  it  served  him  in  saving  hu- 
man life. 

"It  was  not  until  sometime  after  Dr. 
Thomson  had  a  family,  that  he  thought 
seriously  about  giving  himself  to  the 
practice  of  medicine;  for  he  informs 
!is  in  his  narrative,  tliat  he  had  a  phy- 
sician living  in  one  of  his  houses  for 
some  time  after  his  marriage,  whom 
he  frequently  employe  d  in  his  own  fam- 
ily; and  it  was  after  this  and  other  med* 
ical  gentlemen  had  exhausted  their 
skill  td  no  good  effect;  in  endeavors  to 
rennovesome  diseases  in  His  own  family*, 
that  Thomson  attempted  his  success  in 
the  healing  art.  He  had  before  this 
time  however,  collected  a  great  many 
facts  respecting  remedies  in  disease. 
In  those  cases  which  we  have  mention- 
ed, he  exercised  his  best  judgment,  both, 
in  determining *r  what  the  disease  was» 
and  in  making  a  selection  in  remedies* 
and  his  exertions  were  attended  with 
perfect  success. 

"This  success  was  regarded  by  ma* 
ny,  and  even  by  himself  as  a  casual  oc- 
cur reope;  but  he  feund,  however,  by 
pursuing  a  sisiilaf  aiede  ef  traatsMOl 
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in  many  other  cases,  be  met  with  simi- 
Jar  sucoeu.  Thua,  by  following  that 
course  whicb  his  own  reason  and  judg- 
ment suggested  to  bim  to  be  proper, 
he  was  taught,  to  a  demonstrative  cer- 
tainty, the  great  principles  of  life  and 
motion  in  animal  bodies — and  before  he 
was  actually  sensible  of  it,  he  had  made 
a  great  discovery  in  the  healing  art; 
and  ere  he  was  aware,  he  found  himseif 
altogether  engaged  in  tlie  practice  of 
medicine. 

"Dr.  Thomson  knew  the  nature  of 
Um  medicines  he  administered,  and  he 
knew  too,  the  effects  they  produced, 
and  he  saw  they  were  salutary;  and 
from  this  knowledge  of  medicine  and 
of  its  effects,  he  was  led  to  a  clear  ap- 
prehension of  the  firet  moving  cause  of 
animal  life." 

"Fellow-citizens,  Dr.  Thomson  has 
made  discoveries  in  the  healing  art — 
great  and  important  discoveries.  He 
has  conferred  substantial  benefit  upon 
man,  and  man  will  always  remember 
bim.  He  has  in  simplicity  and  hon- 
esty, and  very  frequently  without  any 
compensation,  been  doing  his  fellow 
creatures  good.  He  has  been  success- 
ful in  removing  disease  of  the  most  ob- 
atinato  kind,  to  the  truth  of  which  mul- 
titudes can  with  the  greatest  cheerful- 
ness bear  witness;  and  most  of  those 
engaged  in  the  Thomsonian  practice  of 
medicine,  have  been  rescued  from  the 
very  brink  of  the  grave  by  its  efficacy, 
and  sent  back  into  the  world  to  pro- 
mulgate its  utility.  Such  is  the  fact 
respecting  the  writer  of  this  discourse; 
and  this  success,  fellow-citizens,  with 
which  the  Thomsonian  system  has  been 
crowned,  has  brought  the  unmingled 
wrath  of  the  whole  faculty,  'down  upon 
Thomson  and  his  mode  of  practice,  it 
is  this,  which  has  alarmed  them;  and  it 
is  this  which  has  made  our  public  pa- 
pers teem  with  so  many  false,  iiisiduous 
c  eports,  respecting  steam  and  the  steam 
practice. 

"It  may  with  truth  be  said,  that  Dr. 
Tliomson  has  had  every  thing  to  en- 
counter, since  he  commenced  his  med- 
ical career.  The  statement  of  a  few 
facts  will  render  the  truth  of  the  prece- 
ding ssntenco  sufficiently  evident.  In 
the  first  place,  he  was  not  a  man  pos- 
■essinif  refined  edttbation,  which  is  ne- 
f  esissry  to  mak*  a  Ikian  popular  among 


the  more  influential  part  of  communi- 
ty. It  i^  a  truth,  that  real  merit  is  not 
the  first  qualification  to  give  a  roaa  in- 
fluence among  mankind.  Dr.  Thomson 
was  plain  and  undisguised  in  all  his 
manners  and  movements.  Had  he  a^* 
sumed  more  of  that  pomp  and  tinsel 
which  characterizes  many  popular  im- 
postors, he  would  undoubtedly  have  ex- 
ecuted his  work  with  much  less  did- 
culty.  But  he  first  commenced  tbo 
'j^iactice  of  medicine  in  his  own  faniilj 
and  neighborhood,  without  making  auj 
pretensions  to  superior  knowledge. 

'*But  he  found  in  very  truth,  that  b 
practice  was  a  great  improvement,  ar.: 
he  knew  by   experience  that  he  couii 
relieve  the  sufferings  of  his  felIovi<^ 
ings;    and   he   moves   forward,  toi'. 
what  was  in  his  power  to  do,  as  (^('J 
philanthropist  would. ,  But  his  success 
in  practice  was  met  with  the  utmosui- 
ertion  of  the  faculty  fop  its  destriiciioQ: 
and  hence  he  had  the  whole  weishiot 
their  influence  to  contend  witli*  ^Vheo 
we  remember  that  Dr.  Thomsoa,  som 
thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  was- what  is 
termed  ''an  illiterate  man,"  traversing 
the  forests  of  New-England  to  ascer- 
tain the   nature  and  efficacy  of  vei^eQ* 
bles  as  medicine;   when  we  remeiDber 
all  the  persecution  and  opposition  bebas 
received  from  regular  bred  phy«iciaw 
and    their    numerous    adherents-a*'^ 
when  we  remember  also,  that  iiot»'^' 
standing  all  those   formidable  barrier 
which  have  been  thrown  in  the  vir  oi 
his  progress,  not  only  by  doctors,  but 
by  the  prejudices  of  the  people*"'^  j^' 
treachery  of  confidenlials;  hebss*^"- 
in  these  United  States  more  ih*»  f 
million  of  people  disposed  to  }^S^^' 
vourably  of  his  manner  of  curing  j^^' 
ease.  With  these  facts  in  view,  vetm 
be  induced  to  believe,  that  eiiber^^'- 
Thomson  is  a  man  of  very  uncommon 
talents,  or  that  his  system  has  unwio- 
mon  merits.  .. 

»'A  few  remarks  on  Dr.  TbomsonJ 
Theory  of  Disease,  shall  cJoie  ij* 
discourse.  He  contends  that  ail  o 
eases  have  one  cause)  and  that  ca^  ^ 
a  want  of  a  proper  portion  of  ^^^^ 
the  tyttem,   to   pfiduce  an  e^ 

healthful  action  in  all  i^'f  *'^' ^--ro- 
*«The  truth,  fellow-citiscns,  cf^^^ 

ing  any  subject,  is  imP^'^^l^'Slder 
known,  is  simple  and  easy  to  w  «" 
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tstood;  but  false  theory,  conjecture,  and 
lechnic&l  terms,  having  no  place  in  the 
nature  of  things,  are  difficult  to  undep- 
stand.      The  creatures  of  the  imagina- 
Uou,  and  not  the  creatures  of  God,  ap- 
pear dark  anil  intricate;  and  when  we 
imag^ine  we  see  an  hundred  distinct  ob- 
jects* where  we  in  reality  see  only  one, 
exhibited    in  various  points  of  light, 
with  all   its  diversified  appearances — if 
we  should  let  such  a  view  of  things 
have  a  practical  influence,   we  should 
viadoubtedly  be  led  into  a  gross  error. 
Accurate  discrimination  ie  of  vital  im- 
portance in  discovering  tru'h,  especial- 
Ij  in  the  science  of  medicine.      But 
who  does  not  know  how  endless  are  the 
theories  of  diseases,    introduced   into 
the  world  by  the  great  leaders  ia  phys- 
c?  It  IS  a  plain  fact,  fellow-citizens.'that 
opinions  the  most  contradictory  ;concern 
ing  the  causes  and  remedies  of  disease, 
are  advocated  by  physicians,  from  the 
most  learned  d&  profound  authors,  down 
to  the  humblest  practitioners.  Does  this 
look,  fellow-citizens,  as  though  the  heal- 
ing art,  according  to  the  present  estab- 
lished institutions,  is  based  upon  as  ra- 
tional and  immovable  a  foundation,  as 
that  on  which  Newtpn  has  placed  nat- 
ural philesophyl    Or,  does  it  not   ap- 
pear that  physicians  have  arrived  at  no 
general  principles  ia  physic,  which  are 
aofficiently  clear  to  produce  uniformity 
among  themselvesi       They  certainly 
have  not-    With, all  their  high  preten- 
sions then,  to  knowledge,  are  they  enti- 
tled to  any  other  appellation  than  that  of 
Q^acks} 

''Bat  shall  we  despair,  fellow-citi- 
zens^ of  ever  obtaining  any  general 
remedies  of  dicease.  or  a  knowledge  of 
yrhat  constitutes  motion  and  life  in  an- 
ima,^ bodies,  sufficient  to  direct  us  with 
more  certainty    in  the  application  of 
medicinal  We  ought  surely  never  to  des- 
pair of  obtaining  more  accurate  knowU 
edge  on  both  of  these  subjects.      We 
may  leceive  it  as  a  self-evident  truth, 
that  the  God  of  Nature  has  provided 
better  means  for  coring  disease  than 
those  used  by  regular  physicians.    If 
he  has  not,  an  imputation  of  malevo- 
lence might  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
his  character:  and  if  he  has  provided 
better  means  to  cure  disease,  why  is 
not  Dr.  Thomson  as  likely  to  obtain  a 
kaewledgaof  them  as  any  other  roan? 


He  was   born  in   a  country  which  has 

produced  as  great  men  as  the  world 
ever  knew,  and  hehaspursued  that  man- 
ner of  life  which  good  reason,  in  our 
opinion,  dic*ated,  in  order  to  render  a 

man  eligible  to  obtain  such  knowledsre. 
He  comes  forth  to  the  world  labouring 
under  every  embarrassment,  which  eve- 
ery  thing  else  but  a  good  cause  and  a 
good  conscience  could  create,  affirming 
that  he  has  made  the  desired  discovery- 
and  he  demonstrates  the  truth  of  his  af- 
firmation by  practice,  the  sure  test  of 
all  theory. 

*'Dr.  Thomson's  discoveries  have  a 
tendency  to  simplify   the  theory  and 
practice   of  medicine — to  have  all  the 
great   discoveries    in   that   branch  of 
knowledge  in  which  they  were  made. 
Discoveries   in     other    sciences  have 
taught  the  world  that  there  is  but  one 
object,  where  mankind  had  before  im- 
agined  there    were     thousands.      Dr. 
Thomson,  by  discovering  that  all  disea- 
ses have  one  cause,  and  that  they  differ 
in  degree  and  location  only,  has,  in  our 
opinion,  shown  clearly  that  the  endless 
distinctions  and   names  given   to  dis- 
eases, are  unlearned  and  un philosoph- 
ical.   He  has  taught  that  there   is  but 
one  object,  where  others  had  imagined 
there  wore  multitudes.     By  seeing  the 
connection  in  things,  he  learned  that 
truth  tended  to  simplify,    but  falsehood 
to  complicate  theory.    It  is,  fellow-cit- 
izens, a  well  known  fact,  that  all  the  dis- 
coveries in  the  arl  s  have   had   a  great 
influence^ to  simplify,   while  some  have 
come  forward  to  the  world  laying  claim 
to  the  high  ^hohor  of  discoveries,  but 
possessing  no  merit,  except  what  may 
be   claimed    by  false  speculation  and 
technical  terms. 

* 'Although  Dr.  Thomson  has  asser- 
ted, and  pretty  clearly  proved,  that  all 
diseases  arise  in  consequence  of  cold  or 
a  loss  of  heat  in  the  s}stem,  still  he 
does  not  say  but  that  the  heat  may  es- 
cape the  body  by  various  causes.  But 
he  contends,  that  no  cause  oan  produce 
disease  until  it  has  diminished  the  heat 
in  the  system.  Dr.  Thomson  main- 
tains, that  heat  is  animal  life,  or  the 
cause  of  it.  Learned  doctors  are  not 
agreed  whether  it  is  heat  or  cold,  or  ei- 
ther of  them. 

**Dr.'Thomson"s  views  of  diseases  and 
the  practice  of  medicine  is  comforniab!*3 
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to  this  sentimeDt,  that  dne  man  has  but 
one  life,  and  that  id  disease  there  is  a 
Ryslem.  Learoed  doctors'  views  of 
disease  and  the  practice  of  medicine, 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  there  were 
several  lives  in  one  man,  each  of  which 
exists  iodepenJent  of  the  other,  and 
that  in  disease  there  is  no  sympathy  be- 
tween the  parts  of  the  system. 

<'Dr.  Thomson  administers  meJicine 
upon  a  regular  system.  Learned  doc> 
ors  have  no  system  at  all.  Dr.  Thom- 
son's theory  shows  that  the  material 
world  is  kept  in  motion  by  one  agent, 
and  that  there  is  a  mighty  connection 
between  all  the  woiksof  God.  Learned 
doctors  tell  us  nothing  about  the  first 
moving  cau-e.'' 

ON    POISONS. 

I'he  following  is  copied  from  "A 
Toxicological  Chart,  in  which  are 
exhibited  at  one  view,  the  symptonis, 
treatment,  and  modes  of  detecting  the 
various  Poisons,  by  a  Member  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  Lon- 
don." We  shall  extract  such  parts 
only,  as  give  the  names  of  the  differ- 
ent  articles,  with  the  symptoms  and 
effects  produced  on  the  system  when 
taken,  either  by  accident,  or  when 
prescribed  by  the  learned  doctor. 

Our  object  is  to  lay  before  our 
readers  a  correct  picture  of  the  mis- 
•ery  and  distress  that  must  be  caused 
by  administering  Poison  for  medicine, 
as  is  constantly  done  by  the  medical 
faculty;  and  leave  the  public  to  judge 
for  themselves  whether  such  practice 
is  not  more  calculated  to  cause  and 
prolong  disease,  than  to  cure  it. 

The  treatment  recommended  to 
counteract  the  effects  of  Poisons,  and 
the  tests  to  ascertain  the  different  pre. 
parationa,  forms  a  largo  part  of  the 
chart,  and  which  we  could  not  copy 
for  want  of  room;  if  we  had  it  would 
be  of  little  consequence;  as  we  are  in 
hopes  that  those  who  examine  the  sub- 
ject will  be  satisfied  that  the  safest 
way  will  be  to  avoid  the  use  of  all 
medical  poisons,  and  then  they  will 
not  need  the  antidote. 


MINSRAL   POISONS. 

Arsenic. — Symploms, — An  aus- 
tore  taste;  fetid  breath,  ptyalism  con. 
striction  of  the  pharynx,  CEsophagus, 
hiccup,  nausea,  and  vomiting  of 
brown  or  bloody  matter;  anxiety  aud 
faintings,  heat  and  violent  pain  at  the 
pit  of  the  stomach,  stools  black  and 
offensive,  pulse  small,  frequent  acJ 
irregular;  palpitations;  great  thirst 
and  burning  heat;  breathing  difiiciil:; 
orine  scanty,  red,  and  bloody;  delin. 
um,  convulsions  of  an  epileptic  char- 
acter,  and  death. 

Antimony.— /Si,m;?toW5.—SiDii:£: 
to  those  accasioned  by  acids,  wiii 
abundant  and  obstinate  vomitir^ 
copious  stools,  constriction  of  tU 
throat,  cramps,  symptoms  of  iitoii- 
cation,  and  prostration  of  slrenglb. 

Bismuth.— ^yinptoffw.— Similar  to 
those  of  other  corrosive  poisons,  with 
great  heat  in  the  chest  and  very  dili 
cult  breathing. 

Copper — Symptoms. -^T&sie  acrid 
and  coppery;  tongue  drv  and  parcb- 
ed;  constriction  of  the  throat  am' 
coppery  eructations;  severe  vomit- 
mgs,  or  fruitless  efforts  to  vomit; 
dragging  at  the  stomach,  dreadful 
chohc;  frequent  black  bJoodj  siooLs 
with  tenesmus;  abdomen  distenlA 
pulse  small,  hard  and  quick, synco/ie, 
great  thirst,  and  anxiety;  cold  sweats. 
scanty  urine,  cephalalgia,  yeri^^ 
cramps,  convulsions,  death. 

Gold — SympUms.—PtoMlj  lifc 
those  of  other  corrosive  poisons,  ki 
not  known. 

SiLVEH — iSywp/omf.— Similar  to 
those  occasioned  by  other  corrosive 
poisons. 

Tin.  Symptoms.  Taste  austere, 
metalic,  constriction  of  the  throal, 
vomitings  with  pain  over  ih9  whole 
abdomen;  copious  stools,  pulfle  snis^i 
hard  and  frequent;  convulsive  move- 
ments of  the  extremities  and  face; 
sometimes  paralytic,  and  0^y 
death. 

Zinc.    Symptom.  An  ace*ta«*«» 
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a  sensation  of  choaking,  nausea 
and  vomiting,  pain  in  the  stomach, 
frequent  stools,  difficult  breathing, 
quickened  pulse,  paleness  of .  face, 
coklness  of  the  extremities;  but  S9I- 
dom  death,  owing,  to  the  emetic  quali- 
ty of  the  poison. 

NiTRB,  OR  Salt  Petre.  Symp- 
ioms.  Cardialgia,  nausea,  painful 
vomiting,  purging,  convulsions,  syn- 
cope, pulse  feeble,  extremities  cold, 
with  tearing  pains  of  the  stomach  and 
bowels;  difficult  respiration,  a  kind 
of  intoxication,  and  death. 

Sal  Ammoniac.    Symptoms,    Ex- 
.cessive  vomitings,  with   convulsions 
and  general  stiffness  of  the  muscles, 
,  great  pain  in  the  bowels,  early  alter- 
ation of  the  features  and  death. 

Lead.  Symptoms,  When  taken 
in  large  quantity,  a  sugary  astringent 
metalic  taste;  constriction  of  the 
throat,  pain  in  the  region  of  the  stom- 
ach,, obstinate,  painful,  and  oflen 
bloody  vomitings,  hiccup,  convul- 
sions, and  death. 

When  taken  in  small  long  contin- 
ued  doses,it  produces  colic  pictonum, 
and  paralytic  symptoms. 

Mercury.  Symptoms.  Acrid  me- 
talic taste,  thirst,  fulness,  and  burning 
at  the  throat;  anxiety,  tearing  pains 
of  the  stomach  and  bowels;  nausea 
and  vomiting  of  various  coloured  flu. 
ids,  sometimes  bloody;  diarrhoea  and 
dysuria.  Pulse  quick,  small,  and 
hard;  faintings,  great  debility,  diffi- 
cult breathing,  cramp,  cold  sweats,  in- 
aeosibility,  convulsions,  and  death. 

Acids.  Sulphuric,  or  oil  of 
VITRIOL.  Nitric,  or  aqa  fortis. 
Symptoms.  Acid  burning  taste,  acute 
pain  in  the  throat,  stomach,  and  bow- 
els,  frequent  vomiting  of  bloody  fluid, 
which  effervesces  with  chalk  or  alkal- 
ine  carbonates,  and  reddens  litmus 
paper;  hiccup,  copious  stools,  more 
or  less  bloody;  tenderness  of  the  ab- 
domen;  difficult  breathing,  irre^lar 
pulse,  excessive  thirst,  drink  increas- 
ingtho  pain,  and  seldom  staying  down; 


frequent  but  vain  eflbrts  to  make  wa- 
ler,  cold  sweats,  altered  countenance, 
convulsions,  and  death. 

The  npost  virulent  of  poisons,  pro- 
ducing almost  instant  death,  when  ap 
plied  even  in  small  quantities  to  the 
surface  of  the  body. 

Alkalies,  caustic  or  carbona- 
ted.    Sympfoms.    The   taste   acrid,, 
urinous,  and   caustic;  great  heat  in 
the  throat;  nausea  and   vomitinij  of 
bloody  matter,  which  changes  sypujr 
of  violets  to  green,  and  effervesces 
with  acids  if  the  carbonated  form  of 
the  alkali   has  been    taken;  copious 
stools,  acute   pain  of   the   stomach, 
convulsions,  derangement,  and  death. 
Alkaline  Earths.      Symptwis. 
Violent  vomitings,  convulsions,  palsy 
of  the  limbs,  distressing  pains  in   the 
abdomen,   hiccup,  alteration  of  the 
countenance,  and  very  early  death. 

Glass  or  Enamel.  Symptoms. 
If  taken  in  very  coarse  powder,  it 
produces  irritation  and  inflammation, 
of  the  bowels. 

Alcohol.  Symptoms.  In  toxica- 
tion,  and  when  taken  very  freely, 
complete  insensibility,  with  apoplexy 
or  paralysis  of  one  side;  the  counten- 
ance is  swollen,  and  of  a  dark  red  col- 
our; the  breathing  is  difficult,  and  of- 
ten stertorous,  with  a  peculiar  puf. 
fing  out  of  the  lips  the  breath  smells 
of  liquors,  which  will  distinguish  the 
symptoms  from  those  of  spontaneous 
apoplexy. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


Gibson  County,  tTeonessee.] 
April  17ih  18:]3. 
Gentlemen, -—Having  become  a 
convert  to  the  Thomsonian  Systeju  of 
practice  and  an  advocate  for  its  doc- 
trines, I  take  this  liberty  of  forwarding 
you  a  comipunication,  of  which  you  are 
to  be  the  judges,  if  you  think  tb«  pro- 
duction worthy  of  publtcaitlou  you  cm 
place  it  on  the  pages  of  your  excelUot 
Recorder,  wiih  my  real  name,  as  I  in- 
tend to  aMume  an  ind«pend«Dt  course. 
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and  follow  the  light  of  truth  through  evil 
as  well  as  good  report. 

2.  When  I  first  heard  of  the  system 
iuveoted  and  practiced  by  Dr  Thom- 
son, I  acknowledge  that  many  objec- 
tions &  difficulties  presented  themselves 
to  my  mind,  being  at  that  time  engaged 
in  practice  agreeably  to  the  regular 
system,  but  upon  a  more  intimate  ac« 
quaintance,  those  difficulties  and  objec- 
tions were  removed. 

3.  I  believed  it  fo  be  an  injudicious 
and  dangerous  course  to  administer 
heating  remedies  in  fevers  or  in  in- 
flamatory  diseases,  knowing  that  under 
those  circumstances  the  exhalent  or  ca- 
pillary vessels  are  6pasmodicalIy*^con- 
tricted,  also  that  the  circulation  suf- 
fers an  accelv3ration  producing  an  in- 
creased evolution  of  caloric  or  heat,  by 
the  con8umpti»a  of  oxygen  gas  in  the 
lungs,  causing  an  accumulation  of  what 
ire  called  morbid  heat,  deranging  the 
functions  of  life. 

4.  I  believe  now  with  Dr  Thomson 
and  his  adherents,  that  all  this  is  the  ef- 
fect of  one  general  cause,  and  this  ex- 
citement of  the  system  is  a  friendly  ex- 
ertion of  the  power  of  life  to  throw  off 
or  resist  the  opperation  and  influence 
of  this  cause,  which  is  generally  ac- 
knowledged by  the  faculty  themselves 
to  I  be  cold,  consequently  obstructions 
are  produced  in  a  great  many  cases. 

5.  I  found  from  this  view  of  the  sub- 
ject, that  to  be  consistent  and  avoid  a 
mutilation  of  the  laws  of  logic,  that  we 
should  endeavor  to  remove  the  cause, 
act  in  concert  with  nature,  and  aid  her 
iQ  her  operations  against  the  enemy, 
to  wit,  cold  and  obstruction,  which  I 
do  not  believe  can  be  very  conveniently 
doiii  by  administering  more  cold;  so 
here  I  bid  along  adieu  to  refrigerents 
for  the  purpose  of  killing  a  fever. 

6.  I  would  prefer  killing  or  remov- 
ing cold  and  its  attendant  obstructions 
by  the  use  of  Dr  Thomson's  practice, 
which  is  so  eminently  qualified  for  that 
purpose,  and  which,  when  administered 
with  judgment,  is  completely  efficient 
in  relaxing  the  system,  equalizing  the 
circulation,  determining  to  the  surface, 
clearing  out  obstruction  and  promoting 
a  free  perspiration,  which  condition 
of  the  system  is  incompatible  with  the 
prevalence  of  disease,  and  is  accord- 
ing to  the  teaching  of  the  faculty,  io- 


dipensably  necessary  to  the  rednclioi 
of  inflammatory  actiop:  I  aecorJingij 
give  them  greatly  the  preference  on  ac 
count  of  the  certainty,  safety,  anJptr 
manancy  of  operation,  and  beinjat  liu 
sa«ie  time  innocent  on  the  powers  o| 
life,  and  compatible  with  all  the  lavs  ol 
the  animal  economy. 

7,  I  considered  also  ihatDrTboa- 
son  must  certamly    be  mtstaken  i.i  iii> 
doctrine  of  cold,  as  he  viewed  ii  as  lu 
exciting  cause  of  every  form  ofdisei^:. 
fever  especially.     I  reflected  ujion :- 
well  known  fact   that   fever  ofien' 
ginated  from  animal  and  vegetable ~- 
stances  in  a  state  of  putreiactioc.  f 
from  noxious  aflluvia  arising  from rC 
gish    and    stagnant   waters,  and  i^| 
thought  I,  can  this  fever  be  the  e^-'^ 
of  cold.    I  soon  fell  upon  ^m^* 
reasoning  which  explained  the<ii^ '' 
ty, and  enabled  ma  to  discover  ereili-^ 
that  the  disease  originated  la  a  i)i3 
vital  energy   from  indirect  cold, » 
this  too  from  a  loss  p(  purity  in  tbe- 
mosphere,  by  the  impure  influeflces- 
erciaed  over  it  by  those  poisons  ^ecoJ- 
ing  incorporated  with  it.  Oxygen  gaa*^ 
vivifying  principle  of  heat,  reapu;^'^ 
and  combustion,  constituting  one  t^'cru 
part  of  the  atmospheric  air.a^ords^^' 
consumption  in  the  lungs,  by  respi"- 
tion,  the  animal  temperature,  uponi'^'^ 
proportion  of  which  our  health  aniij'ff' 
depend;  then  do  not  be  snppris^^^  V 
objectors  when  we  ftsy  that  ^^  ^ 
life  and  cold  is  death. 

8.  i  readily  discovered  noder  Urf^"' 
influence  of  this  considemtion.  f  ^ 
whenever,  the  atmosphere  assume* 


this 

of  Iff 
dial 


unhealthy  quality  in  conseqaence 
admixture  with  those  iinpuritif^ 
instead  of  yielding  the  necessarf  q^?^"; 
tityaqd  qualify  of  this  principiet«»»- 
it.  might  only  yield  one  half  as  mucb  i' 
is  necessary  to  support  the  aniin»i  tr 
perature,cpnsequendy  a  proppr"^" 
reduction  of  tbe  same  is  the  i"®^^^ 
consequence,  apd  in  the  same  ^'?\ 
cold  morbid  matter  from  the  pojsonj^ 
quality  of  the  atmosphere,  and  o^**^^ 
tion  gaining  the  ascendency,  thfl 
test  begins  between  those  two*fl»r 
niziyg  powers,  and  if  heat  or  »^ 
tion  shoDld  sufficiently  recowr »» 
pire,  cold  will  be  dispostewed.  »»^  » 
will  have  gained  tbe  vietoryjbti^"  '  . 
quished  by  cold,  as  our  skiilfoUw^ 
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tor  BB.ys»  death  ensues.    Be  not  faith> 
less^     bat  believing    when  he    says, 
0:^;^  Beat  is  life,  and  cold  is  death.  -^ 
9.    With   this  vital  principle  there 
seems  to  be  connected  a  rational  and 
icna]a.terial    essence  called    the  soul, 
w^hich  eeems  to  be  preserved  in  a  state 
of  union  with    the  body  through  the 
medium  of  this  inestimably  necessary 
principle  of  heat  or  animation,  upon 
^hich  our  vital  energies  depend.    Now 
i^hether  this  be  life  itself,  or  that  con- 
dition of  the  animal  economy  which  is 
indispensably  necessary  to  perpetuate 
tbis  mystic  union  between  soul  and  bo- 
dy, it  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  and 
"we  should  assiduously  attend  to  those 
means  calculated  to  support  it  and  re- 
plenish its  exhaustion  from  morbid  in- 
fluences.   For,  if  this  be  not  done,  and 
we  murder  the  friendly  efibrts  ot  na- 
ture, paraliseher  exeriionsj  and  aid  dis- 
ease in  its  iosiduous  ravages  upon  the 
constitution,  a  baleful  waste  of  tbis  livr 
ing  principle  takes  place,  yea,  even  a 
total  extinction  is  the  consequence;— 
and  what  follows  ?  a  separation  of  soul 
and  body.     Is  not  the  body  now  dead  ? 
is  it  not  cold  1     Then   do  not  laugh  ye 
opposers,  when  we  say,  that  heat  is 
life^  and  cold  is  death. 

10.  I  concluded  also,  that  he  was  in- 
consistent upon  the  subject  of  blood-let- 
ing,  as  he  contended  that  this  current 
of  life  should  never  be  drawn  off,  as  de- 
bility would  be  the  eoQseqence,  and  the 
enemy  would  gain  the  advantage  in 
proportion  to  the  quantity  abstracted. 
The  inconsistency  I  supposed  to  lie  in 
his  advising  profuse  perspiration,  even 
steaming,  after  objecting  to  venesec- 
tion, as  above  stated,  which  profuse 
p^spiratioR,  I  concluded,  would  also 
he  atteded  by  debility*  the  matter  per- 
spired being  actually  apart  of  the  blood. 

11.  After  examining  tbis  subject 
closely,  I  found  that  he  was  correct, 
and  that  I  wai  mistaken.  1  knew  it  to 
be  the  opinion  of  the  best  authors,  that 
bleeding  from  whatever  part,  when 
spontaneously  arising-  is  a  disease,  or 
rather  is  a  symtom  c?  disease;  surely 
then  bleeding  from  the  arm,  by  means 
oi  alsncet  must  occasion  disease,  which 
sometimeSi  even  of  itself,  terminates 
fatally.  This  is  a  frequent  occurence 
where  it  its  designed  to  effect  a  cure 
in  violent  sicknessi  fevers  &lc. 


12.  Physicians  have  divided  bleed- 
ing ,occuring  as  a  disease,  into  active, 
and  passive.  Persons  of  strong  elastic 
fibre,  of  a  pletlioric  and  athlejtic  consti- 
tution, are  liable  to  the  former  kind, 
those  of  a  weakly  and  relaxed  habit  of 
body  to  the  latter.  For  the  first  they 
advise  the  depleting  or  antiphlogystic 
plan,  for  the  second,  an  opposite  or  res- 
torative one.  Yet,  we  are  told  by 
them,  that  the  former,  if  tiot  checked, 
will  speedily  run  into  the  latter.  Is  it 
safe  or  rational  then  to  draw  off  more 
blood  from  the  arm,  ivhich  they  advise,, 
assisting  the  disease  and  helping  it 
on  from  the  active  into  the  passive  form* 
into  that  extremely  debilitated  condition 
of  the  system,  in  which  death  is  fre- 
quently the  only  relief? 

13. 1  think  that  sound  philosophy  would 
teach  us  to  remove  that  cause  which 
has  given  rise  to  the  bleeding,  by  cor- 
recting the  quality  of  the  blood,  by  ob- 
viating that  situation  of  the  body  which 
predisposes  to  this  disease,  and  equaliz- 
ing the  circulation,  thus  removing  con- 
gestion, and  the  presure  to  the  par- 
ticular part,  if  this  be  done  the  cause 
will  not  exist  any  loij^er,  and  the  effect 
will  cease. 

14.  Wherefore  then  the  propriety  or 
necessity  of  phebotomy7  We  should 
reflect  upon  the  powerful  resources  of 
nature  in  those  cases;  Whers  she  is  vi- 
olently engaged  in  endeavoring  to  throw 
offdisease,  we  should  endeavor  to  assist 
her,  and  not  to  weaken  her  energies, 
and  power  of  resistance,  mistaking  ef- 
fects for  their  causes,  a<9  is  the  case 
when  we  bleed  in  fevers,  &c. 

15.  Nature  possesses  a  wonderful 
power  in  resisting  injuries  of  tfvery 
kind,  for  instance,  when  the  body  is  ex- 
posed to  intense  cold,  theie  is  an  al- 
most irresistable  inclinattion  for  ex- 
ercise, which  is  entirely  necessary  for 
the  support  of  life.  By  this  means 
the  circulating  mass  of  fluids  is  accele- 
rated in  the  vascular  system  and  thrown 
into  lively  exercise,  respiration  is  more 
quick,  giving  rise  to  an  increased  con- 
siimrtion  of  oxygen  gas  in  the  lungs.-^ 
Thus  the  system  acquires  and  preserves 
heat  sufficient  to'supply  the  exhaustion 
occasioned  by  the  coldness  of  the  sur- 
rounding atmosphere. 

16.  Finding  nature  so  provident  upon 
the.subject  of  heat,  we  should  profit  by 
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this  admonition,  and  not  do  violence  to 
her  laws,  in  robbing  her  of  it  imneces- 
aarily.  Suppose  the  body,  in  the  above 
case,  confined,  so  that  no  exercise  could 
be  taken,  would  not  an  equilibrium  of 
temperature,  take  place  os  in  the  chem- 
ical constitiUion  of  all  suhsiances  of  une- 
qual temperaturel  when  placed  in  con- 
tact, there  is  a  disposition  towards  an 
equilibrium,  which  invariably  takes 
place  if  not  prevented  by  a  timely  iu- 
t' PTier  e  D  c  6 

17.  As  the  heat  of  the  man's  body  in 
this  case  is  overcome  by  the  cold,  id  h^ 
not  dead  1  Is  he  not  cold?  Talk  not 
ofquackerv  when  we  say  that  heat  is 
life  and  cold  is  death.  Then  we  should 
avoid  those  means  which  are  calculated 
only  to  lessen  the  energies  of  life,  &  de- 
bilitate the  system,  among  which  stands 
bleeding,  it  produces  an  unhealthy  hab- 
it of  body,  and  renders  unequal  the  tide 

of  humors! 

18.  Nature  is  also  capable  of  resist- 
ing heat.    A  man  can  exist  in  an  oven 
sufficiently  heated  to  bake  bread;  pro- 
Tidcnt    nature  here   concentrates  all 
her  energies  for  the  preservation  of  her- 
self, a  powerful  relaxation  supcrveucs, 
profuse  perspiration  sucieeds,  and  by 
this  means  the  action  of  the  heat  is  pre- 
vented from  producing  loss  of  life,  by 
a  redundancy  of  caloric  in  a  concentra- 
ted state,  and  not  under  the  beautiful 
and  inimitable  form  in  whic'i  it  enters 
and  animates  the  syilem,  prepared  and 
modified  by  the  respiratory  organs,  en- 
tering  mto  minute   combination  with 
the  blood,  and   by  '.ts  expansive  and 
fltimulent  qualities  propelling  with  a- 
ns^ing  velocity  that  crijnson  current, 
through  all  its   innumerable  avenues, 
affording  heat,  life,  animaiion  and  vig- 
our to  every   part   ol  the  huinan   ma- 
chine. 

19.  Wonderful  resources!!  Then  be 
not  afraid  of  heat!  Strive  not  no 
much  against  heat,  ye  men  of  the  lancet, 
nitre  and  calomfl;  seeing  that  nature 
is  possessed  of  this  mighty  power  to  re- 
sist it,  even  in  a  concentrated  form. — 
She  ia  capable  to  preserve  that  pro- 
portion of  temperature  which  is  essen- 
tial to  health,  and  incompatible  with  di- 
sease, but  which  may  be  overcome  in 
sickness  aided  by  such  remedies. 

20.  Sap|)ose  we  grant  that  in  fever 
there  is  too  much  haat  in  tlis  system  at  I 


by  following  nature  it  can  be  so  ea.sly  ex- 
pelled; what  have  you  gained  ?  Is  not 
the  accumulation  of  this  heat  luerely  ao 
etieoi,  a  symtom  ? 

21-  Philosopher,  would  you  in  order 
to  remove  fever  strike  at  the  effect ,  at 
9  mere  symtom  I  •  If  you  say,  that  ih*£ 
CLUsse  is  cold,  and  thai  obstructions  ex< 
i^t,  why  not  remove  the  cause,  that  tl/e 
eff-'Ct  may  cease  1 

22.  If  you  say  that  the  disorder  hzj, 
originated  from  morbid  matter,  pois?o4H 
ous   etfluvia,  or  swamp   miasma.,  wLv 
nut  remove  those   causes,    that  the  un- 
pleasant consequences  or  etiects   may 
cease]     Why  draw  blood?       Wiii  /r 
purify  the   remainder  1     Is  it  not  weiJ 
calculated  to   increase   that     debiluv. 
which  you  say  is  the  predrsposing   aijj 
exciting  cause  of  almost  every  form  t; 
disease!     Does  it  not  hapten   that  p&- 
trefaciion  which  brings  many  fozs5  cf 
tever  to  a  speedy  i^ssuel 

23,  In    imitation    ol  nature   (alter 
cleansing  the  stomach  by  proper  medi- 
cine, and  administering  more  to  restore 
the  excitability  of  the  systeln,)  why  not 
have  recourse   tu  the  vapor  or  steam 
bath,  which  is  so  com;iletely  and  inv^- 
riably  succejssful   in  removing    ntorbid 
matter,  clearing  out  ubstrucuoos,    re- 
moving pains,  and  which  would,  if  then 
was  any   necessity,  expell  all  redund 
ant  heat,  by  m^ans   of  a  most  profuse 
perspiration. 

24.  I  no  longer  view  Dr  ThoniSi4 
inconsistent  hi  reprob^iug  bioodlettiog. 
I  find  that  be  learned  this  from  the  book 
of  nature;  this  is  her  mode  of  expeJiing 
excrementitious  and  niorbia  luaner; 
then  assist  nature.  • 

25,  Bleeding  is  not  congenial  with 
nature,  then  do  not  undertake  to  drair 
the  disease  from  the  arm;  do  not  und«^ 
take  to,  cany  it  off" by  the  bowels,  ih^ 
should  be  kept  solvent,  but   remember, 
that  according   to  physiology.  8evefl,it 
not  ten    times   more   excrementitioos 
mailer  is  thrown  out  by  the  Capiliariet, 
than  passes  off  by  the  bowels.    If  you 
undertake  lo  draw  off  the  disease  by  ac- 
tive  purgativee,you  trample  on  the  lairs 
of  nature,  you  rev^t  the  tide  of  huinori 
and  derange  her  in  all  parts,powerB  md 
junctions,  and  you  have  at  least  lo  eon- 
tend  one  against  seven.     I  say  again, 
what  reasonable  objection  can  youai^e 
against  the  vapor  bam,  with  the  sccooi^ 
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panying  medicine,  which,  when  ihe  con-  I  a  spark  of  good  feeling,  that  the  foul 
siiiutionis  not  enliroly  gone  or  destroy-  I  stream  of  the  common  corruption  has 
cd-  invariably   cleanses    the    stonKich  j  liot  utterly  extinguished.  This  vivify. 


sweats  out  obsiruciion^, overpowers  the 
cold,  and  promotes  a  free  perspiration. 

26.  In  a  healthy  condition  of  body, 
agrecabijrto  Phyaialogy.  by  .means  of  a 
certJjin  kind  of  glass,  a  steam  may  be 
alway?  seen  around  the  body.  Then  do 
not  divert  yourselves  so  immoderaic- 
ly  upon  the  subject  of  steam.  Do  not 
accuse  us  of  so  much  ignorance  and 
quackery  upon  this  subject,  unless  you 
wish  to  reflect  upon  the  wisdom  of  One, 
whose  goings  forth  have  been  from  of 
old,  from  everlasting,  &  as  nature  under 
the  guidance  of  an  Omnicient^  provi- 
dence designs  to  evacuate  through  this 
channel,  such  a  mass  of  offensive  matter 
and  relieve  herself  of  that,  which  if  re- 
tained, would  prove  detrimental,  we  in- 
tend when  she  falls  to  assist^  her. 
Yes,  we  will  sweat,  and  steam,  and 
throw  oflf  morbid  matter,  excremsnti- 
tious  matter,  even  when  opposed  with 
all  manner  of  poisons,  calomel  and^rats- 
bane  not  excepted. 

27.  I  have  not  the  least  personal  en- 
mity against  one  of  the  faculty.  I  be- 
lieve as  a  body,  that  they  practice  con- 
•cieniiouslv;  and  are  many  of  them  hu- 
mane and  philanthrophic  men,  yet.  I 
am  completely  opposed  to  the  popular 
practice  of  medicine;  against  this  I 
speak !  against  this  1  write !  and  not 
again«t  men. 

Dear  Sirs,  your's  in  the  spirit  of 
the  Thomsonian  System,  keep- 


ing spark  must  excite  the  pure  desire, 
that  truth  should  spread,  triumph  and 
abound,  as  being  inseperable  from  the 
I  true  interest  of  mankind,  essential  for 
the  diffusion  of  rational  felicity  in  hu- 
man society. 

Having  truth  for  your  foundatidn 
and  starting  post,  it  is  presumed  that 
yourselves  and  all  intelligent  friendly 
readers,  will  rejoice  to  hear  the  cheery 
tidings,  how  this  powerful  principle 
prevails,  defeats  opposition  and  wins 
imperishable  laurels. 
•    it  would  be  useless  to  tell  you,  thai 
in  Nashville  the  Thomsonian  system 
has  had  to  contend  with  every  degree 
of  violent  opposition,  which  the  tyran- 
ic  habit  of  opinion,  stale  and  dre^ 
from  the  schools  could  possibly  de- 
vise.     The  fire  of  opposition  still 
burns.     It  will  not  be  surprising  t6 
you  nor  to  your  readers  to  hear,  that 
the  cause  progresses   regularly  and 
triumphantly.      The  heart  of  every 
philanthropist  must  dilate  with  joy  to 
hear  the  precious  tidings.     Well  sir, 
tell  them,  publish  it  to  the  world  thai 
such  is  the  fact. 
It  is  an  every  day  observation,  made 
both  by  the  friends  and  by  the  foes  of 
4he  system,  that,  "there  never  was 


iog  Howard  and  his  improve-  }  any  thing  attempted  to  be  introduced 


ments  at  a  distance. 
ALEX.  B.  CLINGMAN. 


For  the  Recorder, 
Nashvilee  Tenx.  Apbil  183d< 
Messrs.  Editors: 

When  any  one  has  embraced 
simple  unadulterated  truth  and  the 
dark  clouds  of  prejudice  are  removed, 
he  will  naturally  feel  an  interest  in 
its  diffusion,  anxious  that  it  should 
spread  fast,  that  many  may  realize  its 
benign  inHaence  and  be  benefitted  by 
it. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  human 
nature  is  some  how  or  another  griev- 
ously  depraved^  yet  in  most^  there  is 


among  us,  so  much  opposed,  add  noth- 
ing that  has  taken  root  so  fast  and 
permanently  as  the  Thomsonian  Sys- 
tem of  medical  practice."  Indeed 
Sir,  under  so  many  incumbering  cir- 
cumstances we  may  well  be  astonish- 
ed. Reformation  in  medical  practice 
is  needed;  greatly  needed,  we  cannot 
live  without  it!  If  ever  any  reforma- 
tion was  needful  in  the  world  it  is  more 
indispensable  now  than  ever,  and 
more  necessary  here  than  in  any  oth- 
er place  in  the  range  of  my  acquain- 
tance* I  can  give  you  ample  proof  of 
the  correctness  of  these  adsertiona, 
at  some/uture  period,  when  ngtoro  at 
leisure. 
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Some  have^learned  by  dear-bought, 
sad  experience,  that  the  "Regular 
Physician"  is,  "the  blind  man  armed 
with  a  club  who  strikes  and  kills." 
If  he  does  not  kill  he  cripples,  Sel* 
dom  if  ever  fails  of  doing  some  mis- 
chief.. 

In  this  devoted  place  we  bear  of  no 
attempt  to  make  peace.  The  blind, 
club-armed  doctor,  strikes,  immedi- 
aiely  aiming  at  his  patient.  Though 
blind,  and  striking  at  random  he  sel- 
dom misses  the  object.  They  strike 
ten  blows  at  the  patients  life,  for  ojQe> 
judiciously  aimed  for  the  removal  of 
disease.  The  efiects  of  this  blind 
8triking,though  lamentable  is  produc- 
tive of  this  happy  effect,  it  will  com- 
pel the  people  to  begin  to  think  in 
earnest  for  themselves.  The  mere 
ipsi  dixit,  or  empty  say  so,  of  the 
learned  physician,  no  longer  passes 
£>r  an  oracle  of  truth.  It  is  viewed 
OS  being  only  his  opiniop,  and  if  his 
interest  or  reputation  are  connected 
with,  the  issue,  you  mpy  still  have 
your  doubts  even  there.  But  at  the 
best  it  is  nothing  nx>re  or  better  than 
the  opinion  of  a  fallible  man,  who  is 
liable  to  go  wide  astray,  under  the 
deadly  influence  of  that  intellectual 
blindness,  that  presentment,  prejudice 
and  tyranny,  which  self-conceited- 
ness  and  pnde  of  opinion,  too  oflen 
oooasioB.  These  msn  are  not  pre. 
pared  to  be  competent  and  impartial 
judges!  How  can  blind  men  judge  of 
colours? 

We  have  had  several  visitations  of 
Uie  Cholera.  Thomsonian  practi- 
tioners  have  had  their  share  of  pa- 
tients:  with  the  exception  of  one  on- 
ly, if  I  am  not  much  mistaken,  they 
hftve  all  recovered.  The  greatest 
blessing  has  been  that  among  the 
inumber  who  provided  thems^ves  with 
the  prattfitttlives,  no  instance  of  Chol- 
era has  oceured,  of  course  there  weie 
XkO'Oures  to  be  efiected. 

Thex^'Was  one  case  wduch  needs  to 
be  reported.  This  was  one  of  the 
earliest  attacks  in  this  place.     The 


subject  was  well  known  to  you,  as  li 
has  been  formerly  a  citizen  of  Colunc 
bus.  He  was  a  luke-warm  mem  be 
of  the  Thomsonian  order;  one  i: 
those  who  would  rather  prefer,  bein| 
thought  fashionable,  than  to  pay  thj 
sacred  regard  to  his  own  health  an 
that  of  his  family  which  he  aught  i\ 
have  done. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  premise  her. 
that  he  was  rather  of  a  dispeptic  b'.~ 
it  (as  one  half  of   the  grown  pecy 
are  here)  of  course  he   was  accj> 
tomed  to  taking  catharlics  tu  regulr- 
his  bowels.  A  few  days  before  his  ::- 
cease,  I  heard  him  expostulate  tho-r. 
Thomson's  system;  he  praised  i:  -: 
many  of  its  good  qualities,  but  he  51," 
"there  was  a  very  great  imper/kr  »: 
in  it,  viz:  the  want  of  good  jj^nr.  ti< 
must  have  purgatives  he  said,  for  } 
was  in  the  habit  of  taking  them,  ar 
he  knew  that  they    were  good  1 
him." 

The   writer  remonstrated   aora-< 
that  habit,  saying  that,  "By  thus  c: 
vulsing  his  bowels  and  liver,   it  It 
them  in  a  debilitated,  torpid  slate:  bt- 
sides,  it  deranged  the  whole  macniD- 
and  laid  it  predisposed  to  other  dises 
ses  6c  even  engendered  them  in  the sji- 
tem,  turning  the  entire  stream  o/*per 
spi ration,  in  a  regurgitating  carre: 
to  depress  the  vital  functions.     M 
H ,   took  his  kind  adviser  for  i 


fool,  and  rejoined,  saying,  "you  can- 
not cheat  me  out  of  my  senses."   He 
went  to  the  apothecary's,   prewired 
him  some  of  Lee's  pills,  and  ♦  *  *  *  it 
would  lead  me  too  far  into  particulars, 
minutely   to  detail    the  progressivf 
stages  and  degrees  of  this  xnourat; 
history.    Suffice  it  to  tell  you  t'^' 
this  was  the  oaude  of  his  death!  a'' 
directly,  but  indirectly.    The  disturb 
ed,  deranged  state  of  his  bowels,  ^x** 
casioned  by  the  pills  he  had  tsices. 
fLad  the  morbid  influence  produced  in 
the  system,  laid   him  predisposed  to 
the  epidemic  pestilence,  he  iook  th^ 
the  Cholera.    His  imperfect  fluctua- 
tiog  confldence  in  the  ThomsoniaT 
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System,  induced  him  to  call  in  a  Calo- 
mel  Doctor.  In  this  distrcsMOg  sito- 
atton  one  was  not  sufficient; -the  first 
called  in  a  second  and  they  a  third 
6&c.f  until  every  Mercurial  Doctor  in 
the  Town  was  there.  It  was  great 
business  for  them  to  be  handling  a 
steain  doctor.  The  result  was  exact- 
ly as  any  resonable  man  would  have 
expected — yea  sirf  you  may  be  sure  be 
died !  ! ! 

Thus  we  conclude  the  history  of  his 
case.     But  my   deaf  Sir,   can  you 
withhold  your  sympathy?     There  is 
a  feeble  helpless  woman,  lefl  distitute 
with  five  little  children,  now  thrown 
upoQ  the  icy  charity  of   the  world, 
who  were  once  well  supported,  by  the 
exertion  of  an  husband,   father  and 
friend.     Who  will  record  their  histo- 
ry?     What?    say  ye   wise  men   of 
physic!    What?  O!    What  is  to  be 
done  to  repair,  the  irrepairable,  the 
deplorable  loss  they  have  sustained? 
Could  not  this  man  have  been  cured 
and  restored  to  his  family  as  well  as 
multitudes  of  others,  who  have  been 
placed  in  similar  circumstances?    No 
doubt  of  that  can  be  entertained,  yet 
not  a  word  was'saidf   AH  passed  over 
quietly!     He  died  reputably,  under 
the  auspices  of  scientific  hands,  *  *  * 
secumdem  artem ! ! !    Suppose,  in  or- 
der to  place  the  subject  in  a  fair  point 
of  light,  suppose,  we  say,  for  instance, 
he  had  employed    a  Steak  Dootos, 
and  by  some  disasterous  means  be- 
yond all  human  control  he  should  have 
died  under  his  immediate  care.     No 
matter  how  rational  his  prescriptions 
might  have  been,  nor  how  assiduous 
bis  attention,nor  how  successful  his 
former  practice  in  similar  cases*  What 
a  noise  these  regulars  would  have 
made!     What  fearful  cries  of  murder! 
murder!  would    have   been    raised! 
What  a  bcxuning  tide  of  falsehood 
and  fidanderous  tales  would  have  roll- 
ed upon  our  ears!    Yet,  as  it  was, 
"*■  *  hash  OentfemeD!  '*'  *  *  ail  was 
silent  as  ^e  jgrare!    If  the  idea  of 
,crimina!iKyis  to  be  attached  to  thisease 


the  greater  the  knowledge  employed  &• 
bout,  concerned  in  and  connected  with 
the  affair  of  his  dissolution  the  great- 
er the  crime ! ! 

Qow  can  we  look  on  this^helple^s 
suffering  family?  They  are  berefl 
of  the  protection  and  support  on  which 
they  were  dependent  for  their  daily 
bread! 

Were  I  to  attempt  to  enumerate  the 
number  of  disastrous  events  similar 
to  this,  under  the  management  of  the 
regular  feculty,  that  have  come  with. 
in  the  range  of  my  own  positive 
knowledge,  1  could  not  sooa  bring  this 
communicatipn  to  a  close.  Facts  of 
this  kind  are  so  awfully  multiplied  on 
every  hand,  that  the  bare  recollection 
shocks  our  nerves  and  chilly  shudder- 
ings  creep  along  our  veins! 

One  day  last  December,  a  Doe« 
tor,    the     best     fhactitioiteb    of 

N 0,  was  called  to  see  a  child, 

"sick  with  worms,"  as  was  said.  A 
dose  of  CT7REALL,  *  *  *  (Calomel) 
was  lefl;  the  next  day  the  Dr.  called 
to  "visit"  his  patient.  Before  he  ar- 
rived at  the  house  he  was  informed 
that  the  child  was  dead,  and  '%td 
out!"  The  Doctor  was  astonished! 
The  Mother  came  running,  and  al- 
most  distracted,  asked  the  Doctor,  if 
it  was  not  the  medicine  he  had  leA  for 
the  child  which  had  killed  it?  "I  must 
acknowledge"  said  he,  "that  I  mistook 
the  constitution  of  your  child — the 
medicine  was  too  strong  for  him!" 
How  must  this  man  have  felt,  in  ack- 
nowledging to  the  agonized  Mother 
that  he  had  poisoned  her  child!  But, 
bow  must  she  feel,  whose  hands  had 
done  the  deed!  that  Mother  whQ  had 
administered  the  deathful  portion  to 
her  darling  Boy?  Great  God!  what 
remorse*  what  horror,  beyond  ima- 
'gination  must  prey  upon  her  heart- 
strings! 

Can  ignorance  be  any  longer  plead 
in  extenuation  of  those  medical  crimes 
continually  perpetrated  among  us? 
Can  ignorance  be  an  excuse  in  jt 
country  like  ours  where  the  means  of 
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information  abound?.  No  Sir,  No! 
The  light  of  truth  shines  too  strong 
and  clear.  Notwithstanding  the  ma- 
ternal affections  and  honest  intentions 
of  the  bereaved  and  afflicted  Mother, 
must  she  not  inevitably  be  subject  to 
painful  upbraidings  and  misgivings^of 
mind?  Thoughts  like  a  stern  vUlture, 
must  rend  and  torture  parental  feel- 
ings as  long  as  life  indures!  No  tears 
of  penitence  can  quench  the  burning 
grief.  This  compunitive  agony  can 
never  be4otally  exterminated,  until 
this  earthly  tabernacle  be  taken  down, 
and  then!  O  then!  Behold  a  "righte- 
ous judge,  and  man's  eternal  doom!" 

D.  F.  N, 


Lowndes  County,  Missouri. 
Mount  Zion  P.O.  April  3d,  1833, 
•  Messrs.  Editors: — The  deep  inter- 
est which  I  feel  for,  and  in  the  success 
of  the  Tbonisonian  cause,  justly  urges 
me  to  acknowledge  myself  an  enthusias- 
tic Thomsonian.  Yes,  Gentlemen,  this 
enthusiasm  and  deep  interest  I  feel  has 
been  brought  on  me  by  the  realizing 
of  the  blessed  endhappy  effects  of  Dr 
Thomson's  medicines,  not  onljr  on  my- 
«clf  and  family,  but  in  every  instunce 
in  which  I  have  administered  thejmedi- 
cines.  In  September  1830;  I  was  very 
seriously  and  distressingly  attacked 
with  the^  stranguary  or  dysuria  so  cal- 
led by  the  faculty;  I  put  myself  under 
one  of  the  faculty;  I  remained  his  pa- 
tient until  February  following,  (1831) — 
sometimes  apparently  better;  then 
worse,  finally  I  began  to  dispair  of  a 
cure.  At  this  time  I  heaid  of  a  patent 
doctor  passing  through  the  settlement, 
(the  first  I  ever  heard  of  a  steam  doc- 
tor,) I  went  to  see  him,  I  told  him  my 
situation;  I  then  purchased  a  right;  but 
he  bad  not  any  medicines,  consequently 
I  onl^  got  my  Books,  I  took  them  home 
and  read  them  attentively,  and  the  ef- 
fect was  that  I  become  entirely  proso- 
lited  to  Dr  Thomson's  theory,  and  I  ^ 
thank  God  (but  I  trust  not  with  a  Phari-  ' 
aaical  8pirit,)that  I  was  enabled  to  pur- 
chase so  much  wisdom  with  so  small  a 
sum  of  money.  A  few  days  after  I  was 
distressingly  bad.  I  sent  25  miles  for 
the  Steam  Doctor  to  come  end  hring 
me  BOOM  iae<}iciB**    He  arrived  el  niy 


house  about  mid-nighty  he  g^ave  me  a 
portion  of  composition^  aud  -lay  down. 
At  this  time  one  of  my  servant  woman, 
afteran  abortion,  took  cold,  the  inflam- 
mation ran  to  a   hii;Ji  degree,  her    case 
was  looked  upon  as  n  hopeleea  one  bj 
twoof  tlie  most  skillful  midwivea  in  our 
country.     I  requested  this-  same  steam 
doctor  to  take  the  case  in   hand.     He 
attended  to  har  strictly  for  two  daya  and 
nights,  when  eirery  unfavorable  aymCum 
gave  way,  and  the  disease  yielded  to  the 
Thomsonian  medicines,  and  she  was  re- 
stored to  good  health  in  a  ahort  time, 
which  continues  to  this  day. 

The  doctor  then  turned  to  tny    case. 
he  gave  me  Thomson's  couree  of  mfdi- 
cine,  it  praduced  a  salutary  efl'ect,  tks 
giving  directions  he  Jeft  me.     By  the 
assistance  of   my    companion ,  (^ood 
wives  are  useful)  I  went  through  two 
more  courses  in  a  f«  w  days,  which  nsAe 
through  the  blessing  of  a  Beneficent  Je- 
hovah, an  effectual  cure.     My  prAyerto 
God  is,  that  every  man  may  be  ioflueo- 
ced  to  lay  aside  all  self-interest,  mli  jpie. 
judice,  and  ail  snperstitiout  ideas,  and 
give    the  theory  and    practice   of  Dr 
Thomson  a  fair  trial 

About  fourteen  years  smce,  my  eoi»> 
panion  labored  under  disease,  I  called 
in  two    Regulars,  after  examining  all 
the  symptoms,  they  cams  to,iha  conclu- 
sion that  she  was  laboring  under  a 
chronic  disease  of  the  liver.     They  uo- 
deriookthe  case  by  giving  calomel  dec. 
raised  a  high  state  of  salivatioa  and 
kept  it  up  for  six  weeks,  by  giving  the 
tub-muriate  of  mercury  every  day,  with 
a  goodly  portion  of  opium  to  prevent  it# 
acting  as  a  cathartic—- left  otTfor   Cw« 
weeks— then    commenced    the  sauw 
course,  pursued  it  in  like  msnnerl^r 
six  weeks  longer — then  quit  her  with- 
out effecting  a  cure.    Gentlemen  judge 
the  situation  of  her  constitution.  Hav* 
ing  realized  the  virtue  o(  Dr  Thomson's 
medicines  myself,  I  now  ondertook  her 
case.    During  the  summer  (1831)  I  car- 
ried her   through   several  courses  of 
medicine  (and  the  effect  was,  that  old 
Calomel  was  put  to  flight  and  in  msi- 
hig  his  escape  he  raised  a  hiirh  stats  of 
salivation  and  left  the  field— Nitrk quit 
his  strong  hold— Ofivm   holds  HBt/i 
possessions  in  the  digestive  poweni^t 
cetera.)  and  I  do  now  unhesitatingly, 
and  unequivocally  asiartf  Chat  tbt  steani 
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ledioine,  with  the  blessingr  of  God.ef- 
icted  a  cure  to  the  conviciion  of  some 
ad  the  astoniahmeot  of  many. 

I    find    but  litlle  difficulty,  and  fre- 
quently not  any,  in  removing  disease 
II  whatsoever  shape  it  appeais  in.    I 
ind  from  experience,  that perseverence 
I  n  re mittii^g' attention,  and  coming  fuU 
y  up  to  Dr  Thomson's  directions  in  the 
dr»ir>i8tration  of  his  medicines,  is  all 
inportant.     With  the  exceptioti  of  two, 
was  the  first  in  this  vicinity  who  pur- 
haaed  a  right.     Our  board  now  counts 
6   atict   regular  members,  (two  have 
•een  excluded.)  There  are  seveaal  who 
vi)J  become  membsrsatthenext  meel- 
ng,      who    have    recently   purchased 
lights..     I  am  not  a  practitioner,  vet  I 
lave   been  campelled  from  a  feeling  of 
tympatby,  and  a  sense  of  duty,  to  at- 
end  a  great  many  cases;  such  as  fits, 
evers,    and  female  disease;  in  short, 
ilraost  every  form  ol  disease,  and  in 
3very  case  the  disease  has  yielded  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree  to  the  Thomso- 
jian  medicines,  and  I  am  sanguine  in 
the  belief  that  ninety  nine  cases  out  of 
a  hundred  will  yield  under  a  persever- 
ing administration  wiih  genuine  medi- 
cines, if  attended  to  in  due  time.     Gen- 
tlemen I  have  given  you  an  imperfect 
Bketcli  of  the  ris>e  and  progress  of  Dr 
Thomson's  botanic  medicine  in  my  fam- 
ily.    I  could  give  a  more  minute  ac- 
count of  many  alarming  and  disfressing 
case  that  I  have  attended  to,   with  my 
prescriptions,     which    were     strictly 
Thomsonian  admitiistrations,    and  ef- 
fected a  cure  in  every  case.    For  some 
months  past  I  have  deprived  myself  of 
keeping  an  assortment  ofmenicine  to 
avoid  practice.     A    complete   assort- 
ment ofprepared  and  genuine  medicine 
would  greatly  promote  the  system  in 
this  vicinity.    Should  you  comply  with 
the  request  of  the  Hon.  board  to  which 
1  b«iong  and  forward  medicinee  &c.  to 
n»e;  m  that  case  I  shall  have  to  give  o- 
ver  to  general  prastic.    It  is  my  wish, 
and  my  calculation  to  attend  nextSei- 
won  of  tae  General  Convention. 

Qsntlemen,  I  am  your^t  most  re- 
spectfully 
ALANSON  >ASH. 


writer,  whose  name  I  have  forgotten, 
or  perhaps  never  knew,"  is  the  sugar 
that  sweatena  every  other  enjoyment 
of  life."  Without  health  all  other 
enjoyments  become  insipid,  and  lose 
their  wonted  relish.  When  disease 
assails  our  mortal  bodies,  in  order  for 
its  removal,  and  the  restoration  of  the 
desirable  consolation  of  health,  much 
depends  on  a  judicious  resort  to  appro- 
priate meaqs.  These  means  are  by 
Dr.  Thomsdh's  discorveries  placed 
within  the  reach  of  the  common  citi- 
zen. Those  acquainted  with  this  sys- 
tem who  have  had  the  precaution  to 
provide  themselves  with  these  safe 
and  efficient  remedies  are  no  longer 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  employing 
strangers  who  feel  no  special  interest 
in  their  welfare,  or  if  they  do,  must 
still  feel  a  deeper  interest  so  to  man- 
age the  concern  as  to  advance  their 
own  personal  fame,  and  add  something 
to  the  means  of  obtaining  their  daily- 
bread. 

Whatever  profession  men  pursue, 
when  employed  in  that  profession,  they 
calculate  to  gain  something  of  a  pecu- 
niary  benefit  from  their  customers.  If 
necessity,  therefore,  require  an  appeal 
to  our  fellow  beings  in  case  of  sick, 
ness,  it  becomes  us  to  exercise  sound 
discretion.  Thomsonians,  if  wise,  will 
not  employ  mineral  doctors  wherd 
botanic  assistance  can  be  obtained. 
Fashion  has  an  imposing  infiuence  on 
human  conduct— -even  when  health 
and  life  are  pending  on  the  course  we 
take,  we  are  too  often  swayed  by  those 

tyrants  the  customs  of  the  world. 

Many  think  it  adds  something  to  their 
consequence  in  society  to  have  been 
acquainted  with,  or  to  have  it  to  say, 
they  have  spoken  to  and  shook  hands 
with  some  great  man.  They  look  to 
those  who  move  in  what  is  called  the 
higher  circles  of  society,  with  super- 
stitioua  veneration,  occount  them  al- 
jj.    ..  ^  -,       ^  I  most  or  quite  a  superior  order  of  be- 

ON  atLm^L         '^'  '  ^'°g''  ^'^^  *^o«®  «^ho  walk  more  quiet- 

«Sdi  *Td  J^    "vf^'^^l.    ,  ^y  ^^  '^^  ^^"^We  veU  of  private  life. 

««alth,    «ajd  some  philospphical  J  There  are  two  classes  of  citiiens  u^ 
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likely  to  be  benefitted  by  Thomsonian 
discoveFies:  those  who  are  always 
cringing  and  whining  after,  and  look- 
ing up  to  those  whom  they  consider 
as  bom  to  command,  and  those  who 
vainly  dreafn  that  they  have  a  right 
to  claim  that  elevated  station;  those 
dependent  dupes  who  never  think  and 
act  with  any  ingenious  degree  of  bon. 
est  independence;  and  those  wlio  as- 
sume the  high  prerogative  of  a  general 
dictation  of  all  around  \hem*  It  is 
chicjfly  among  the  inquisitive,  candid 
and  imassuming,  whose  minds  are 
open  to  conviction,  who  prefer  testi- 
mony to  the  whims  of  unfounded  opin* 
ions,  that  the  Thomsonian  cause  lo6k£( 
for  patronage.  To  the  intelligent 
husbandmen,  the  mechanic,  the  indus- 
trious  citizen,  whose  mind  is  enlight- 
ened by  reading,  reflection,  experi- 
ence and  observation,  it  will  ever  be 
able  to  appeal  with  confidence.  Their 
judgment  will  not  be  swayed  so  forci- 
bly by  the  overwhelming  influence  of 
prejudice  and  fashion.  These  feel  the 
strongest  attachment  to  truth,  for 
truth's  sake.  They  consult  their  own 
interest  and  the  interest  of  community, 
and  in  general  are  most  fortunate  in 
the  choice  of  means  of  recovery,  when 
visited  by  any  form  of  disease. 

Thomsonians,  in  making  a  selec- 
tion of  individuals  to  practice  at  large, 
should  be  careful  to  select  such  as 
have  a  good  share  of  common  sense, 
that  have  drank  deep  of  the  cup  of  the 
milk  of  human  kindness,  who  are 
temperate,  honest  and  benevolent,  who 
have  honorable  feelings,  and  of  course 
an  abhorrence  of  mean  actions,  who 
are  active,  industrious,  enterprising 
and  attentive  to  their  business,  who 
have  made  themselves  well  acquaint, 
ed  with  the  system,  who  keep  a  supply 
of  good  medicine,  and  have  courage 
and  perseverance  to  face  unmo^d 
the  frowns  and  flatteries  of  the  world. 
Such  characters  should  be  enoour- 
aged;  they  will  be  to  yourselves  and 
families  messengers  of  peace  in  an 
evil  day. 


As  it  has  ever  been  the  caae  in  al 
professions,  some  are  and  M  be  wis- 
er  than  some  others,  we  may  not  ex- 
pect  the  regular  order  of  nature  to  be 
changed  in  relation  to  the  botanic  sys. 
tem  of  medicine.  If  at  any  time  you 
feel  the  need  of  advice  and  assislaflce 
from  botanic  friends,  or  have  todepesJ 
on  the  recommendation  of  others,  in  !t 
place  where  all  are  strangers,  yt'- 
have  this  consolation,  that  the  mec 
bers  of  the  friendly  botanic  society 
have  so  far,  been  remarkable  for  tkr 
friendly  deportment  in  times  of  sii 
ness..  In  practice,  with  very  ns 
exceptions,  they  all  speak  with  3W 
tongue,  a  pure  Thomsonian  \axi0^ 

It  is  not  men  who  are  govemeij!' 
the  strong  impulse  of  profesioia' 
pride,  who  are  vain  of  the  little  sipe' 
ficial  knowledge  they  have  acqaireJ ' 
the  schools  of  physic,  who  are  maki- 
a  pompous  and  determined  stand,  ^ 
look  down  opposition,  and  lise  toci^ 
sequence  in  the  world  at  all  hazais- 
that  are  qualified  to  attend  successfj 
ly  the  cause  of  affliction,  and  rel^'f' 
the  distresses  of  suffering  humsDity- 
The  quack,  whatever  garb  he  weafi* 
is  a  self-important  big  feeling  B^^- 
His  ambition  is  to  establish  id  tf< 
mind  of  otheni  a  deep  impressioDO' 
his  personal  consequence.  He  canjie 
with  him  an  affectation  oClsnoMl 
beyond  what  others  know;  and  m' 
learned  quacks,  however  onsuojes- 
ful,  claim  servile  homage  and  a*^'!^' 
tion  from  their  employers,  as  &^ 
the  dignified  stand  o^  the  xas&ai^^ 
fession  in  human  society. 

A  writer  among  the  faculty  has  v^- 
observed,  that  "avabicb  and  h»a^ 
LBsswEss  never  should  bepermi^-" 
enter  the  door  of  a  sick  c^*""7' 
Where  these  prevail,  ^^^^^^(, 
confidence;  where  there  is  n^y 
dence,  there  cm  be  no  fneaf^[' 
and  our  physician  should  m^^^'^ 
be  our  friend,'-  '  .    ujj 

A  wise  man  will  cheese  to^^^ 

own  physician;  and  if  ^*'*'"fr*°|ui 
require  assistance,  he  will  cww 
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riend;  a  friend  that  wilt  not  dose  him 
>^ith  destructive  poisons;  a  friend  in 
rhose  integrity  he  can  coniide.  The 
ruel  impositions  that  hare  long  been 
ractised  on  the  credulous  multitude 
re  fast  retreating  before  the  steady 
larch  of  Thomsonian  lightl  The 
ustle  of  the  regular  faculty  to  impede 
he  progress  of  his  system,  is  like  the 
creaching  of  .a  nest  of  owls  when  the 
ua  shines  upon  them.  The  glory  of 
he  craft  is  on  the  wane.  Knowledge 
s  fast  increasing  in  the  earth,  even 
D  the  humbler  walks  of  society.  The 
lotanical  kingdom  will  be  again  re- 
itored  to  the  people,  as  surely  as  the 
gospel  kingdom  shall  be  given  to  the 
imais  as  such,  and  of  eisery  whole- 
some tree  of  the  great  garden  of  na- 
ture they  may  once  more  freely  eat, 
equally  independent  of  any  privileged 
order,  who,  like  the  bramble  in  the 
ancient  parable, .  are  too  willing  to 
reign  over  others.       Med.  Friend. 

SUCCESS  OF  THE  THOMSONIAN 
PRACTICE. 

Notwithstanding  the  opposition  and 
the  terrible  accounts  published  of  the 
fatality  said  to  be  caused  by  the  Thom- 
sonian quicks,  the  practice  is    gaining 
friends  rapidly  in  all  parts  of  the  Uni- 
ted States;  wherever  it  is  introduced, 
the  people  hail  it  as  a  deliverance  from 
a  great  evil;  and  many  of  the  most  re- 
ftpectable  class  of  society  become  zeal- 
ous advocates,  using  there  influence  in 
extending  a    knowledge  of  the  system, 
and  increasing  the  practice  among  the 
people. 

'^The  Thomsonian  System  is  spread- 
ing rapidly  and    extensively    in  this 
state,  and  arrangements  are  in  progress 
for  extending  it  further  to  the  West  and 
South.    Many  persons  of  the  first  re- 
spectability 18  this  state  have  become 
convinced  of  the  superiority  of  this  sys- 
tem, and  are  advocating  the  cause  with 
zeal  and  energy.     And  if  the  unanim- 
ous suflGrageofmore  than  eighty  thous- 
and freemen  can  make  a  man  honoraj 
Me,  '9r  the  cause  hctadvocates  respecta- 
ble, Dr  Thomson's  medical  discoveries 
certainly  have  very  stronff  claims  to 
respectability." 


Caction  to  fasjbnts  ore  oivino  tetbik 

OHILDBBN  POISOir  TO  KILL  VfOBMB. 

^otlonfT  since,  in.  a  town  in  the 
State  of  New-Hftmpshlre,  a  child  was 
taken  suddenly  sick,  after  eating  bread 
and  milk  for  breakfast.  A  Doctor  was 
called  in,  who  said,  that  the  disorder 
was  caused  by  worms,  and  gave  a  dos& 
of  Calomel,  which  threw  the  child  into 
violent  fits,  in  a  short  time  the  neigh- 
bors were  called  in  to  see  the  child  die; 
but  after  nature  had  struggled  for  about 
an  hour  against  this  enemy  to  Jife,  it 
caused  vomitingr,  and  the  child  threw 
up  the  poison  with  its  breakfast,  A  dop 
being  by,  ate  what  was  vomitted,  and 
died  in  consequence,  in  about  four  hours 
after.*    The  child  got  well. 

•The  fortunate  circumstance  of  the 
child  throwing  off  its  stomach  what  it 
had  taken,  probably  saved  its  life,  for 
if  there  was  poison  enough  to  kill 
t  dog,  it  must  have  killed  the  child. 

Can  any.  person  be  so  beside  them- 
selves as  to  suppose  that  throwing  mert 
cury  into  a  childs  stomach  can  have  any 
effect  upon  the  worms,  as  it  is  a  known 
fact  that  mercury  is  so  heavy  a  sub- 
stance, that  it  immediately  settles  and 
fixes  upon  the  coat  of  the  stomach, 
while  the  worm  is  floating  about  in  its 
contents — of  course  there  is  no  other 
way  to  injure  the  worm  but  to  poison 
the|whole  contents'  of  the  stomach,  if 
this  is  done  what  chance  is  there  for 
the  life  of  the  child.  Let  parents  con- 
sider of  these  things  and  govern  them^ 
selves  accordingly. 


Pr  James  Mann,  who  was  Hospital 
Surgeon  to  the  army  of  the  U.  IFtatss, 
in  the  year  1812,-13,  and  14,  relat  es 
the  following  case: — He  says,  a  man  at 
Rorchester  ''was  bled  eight  ounces,  and 
within  twenty-four  hours  took  one  hun- 
dred grains  of  calomel,  one  hundred 
grains  of  jalap,  two  ounces  of  castor  oil* 
and  four  ounces  of  sulphate  of  soda." 
He  adds,  ''this  man  died  suflbcated 
wbile  walking  his  room.'* 


SICKNESS  ANl?  DEATH. 

We  have  recent  intelligence  o([the 
decease  of  a  number  of  women  in  our 
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own  vicinity  and  the  surrounding 
country,  shortly  after  their  confin- 
ment  in  child-bed.  A  number  of 
deaths  have  also  occurred,  occasioned 
by  the  scarlet  fever;  or  rather,  we 
apprehend,  by  the  niedlcal  treatment 
they  have  usually  received.  Calomel 
and  the  lancet,  with  such  active  pur- 
gatives as  are  frequently  used,  it  is 
not  likely  will  be  attended  with  favor- 
able results.  We  hear  of  no  such 
general  fatality  under  the  botanic 
practice.  If  any  confidence  can  be 
placed  in  extensive  and  respectable 
testimony,  the  strictly  Thomsonian 
practice  stands  unrivalled  for  its  dis- 
tinguished and  general  success* 


The  following  beautiful  description 
of  the  Eye  forms  a  part  of  the  chapter 
upon  Light,  in  Arnott's  Physics,  a 
work  of  great  interest  and  learning: 

"But  this  miracle  of  Light  would 
have  been  totally  useless,  and  ihe  love- 
ly paradise  of  earth  would  have  been 
to  man  still  a  dark  and  dreary  desert, 
had  there  not  been  the  twin  miracle 
of  an  organ  of  commensurate  delicacy 
to  perceive  the  light,  viz',  of  the  etb; 
in  which  there  is  a  round  cornea  of  such 
perfect  transparence,  placed  exactly  in 
the  anterior  centre  of  the  ball,  (and 
elsewhere  it  had  been  useless)  then  ex- 
actly behind  this  the  beautiful  curtain 
the  iris,  with  its  pupil  dilating  and  con- 
tiacting  to  suit  the  intensity  of  light 
—and  exactly  behind  this  again,  the 
crystaline  lens,  having  many  qualities 
which  only  complex  structure  in  hu« 
man  art  can  attain,  and  by  the  entering 
.  light  forming  on  the  tetina  beautiful 
picturet  and  images  of  the  objects  in 
front,  the  most  sensible  part  of  the  re- 
tina being  where  the  images  fall.  Of 
these  parts  and  conditions,  bad  any 
one  been  otherwise  than  as  it  is,  the 
whole  eye  had  been  useless,  and  light 
useless,  and  the  great  universe  uselttu 
to  man,  for  he  could  not  have  existed 
in  it.  Then,  farther,  we  find  that  tlie 
precious  organ  the  eye,  is  placed  'not 
as  if  by  accident,  somewhere  near  the 
cen(#«  of  the  person,  but  aloft  on  a 


proud  eminence,  where  it  becomes  the 
glorious  watch-to w.er  ^of  the  soul:  and 
again;  not  so  that  to  alter  its  directioD, 
the  whole  person  must  turn,  but  in  the 
head,  tehich  on  a   pivot  of  admirable 
struciuffe,  moves   while   the  body  is  at 
rest;  the  ball   of  the  eye,  morever.ie- 
ing  furnished  with  muscles,  wliicli,i5 
the  will  directs  turh  it  with  therai.;:i- 
ity  of   lightning    to    swee^  rouDd  lii« 
horizon.  Or  take  in  the  whole  hearecly 
concave;    then  is  the    delicate  orbs 
cured  in  a  strong  socket  of  bone,ai: 
there  is  over  thi^  the  arched  ejebfj* 
as  a  cushion,  to  destroy  the  shoct ;/ 
blows,   and   with  its  inclined  hair-'J 
tu;-n  aside  the  descending  perspinv 
.which  might  incommode;  theniltr'B 
the  soft  and  pliant  eyelid,  with  itstv'-" ' 
tious  fringes;  incessantly   wipi^  "'* 
polished  surface,    and    spreading ovei 
it  the  pure  moisture  poured  outbyilif 
lachrymal  glands  above,  of  which oo;; 
ture  the  superfluity,  by  afinemecko 
ism,  is  sent  into,  the   nose,  there  to  1^ 
evaporated  by  ihe  current  of  the  bre&i 
still  further,  instead  of  there  l^ciug  o> 
ly  one  so  precious  organ,  iherc  are  tw.. 
lest  one  by  accident  should  be  desirf 
ed,  but  which  two  have  so  entire  a  sm- 
pathy,  that  they  act   together  as  onlj^ 
one  more  perfect;    then  the  sense  c. 
sight  continues  perfect  during  the  pen 
od  of  growth  from  birth   to  niatuntj, 
although  the  distance  from  the  lens  to 
the  retina  is   constantly  varying;  v^^ 
the  pure  liquid   whicli  fills  the  ejy 
rendered  turbid  by  disease  oraccideti 
is.  by  the  action  of  life,  a*^'""'S''J 
source  be  the  thick  red  blood,  gradis** 
ly  restored  to  transparency.   '^''^^^ 
which  can  suppose  or  admit  that""* 
any  limits  of  time,  even  a  singl'**^^ 
organ  of  vision   could  have  been  P^ 
duced  by  accident,  or  without  deii?|l'|^ 
and  still  more,  that  the  milliong  wjic. 
now  exist  on  earth,  all  equally  perie^ 
can  have  sprung  from  accideot— o' 

the  millions  of  millions  in  ll»«  P«?\'S 
were   all    but  accidents-and  tnan 
endless  millions  throughout  the  m^^ 
creation,  where  each  requires  a  ^^ 
peculiar  fitness  to  tiie  nature  afi  ^^^. 
cumstances  of  the  anini»l»  ^^^jnary 
dent,  must  surely  be  of  ®*?*5[^,oa» 
character,  or  musihav«receire»* 
happy  bias  in  its  educttioo* .. 
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"  Let  mystery  be  stripped  of  all  pretence,' 

<<  Aod  practice  be  combined  with  common  sense.'* 
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THE  ECLECTIC  - -No.  11. 

Being  adiscusiion  of  American  rights  and 
priviieget,  as  it  ngaids  the  pkacticb  of  Medi- 
ciif  B,  and  the  rights  of  discoveiy :  By  B.  Wa- 
TBRHOfTSB,  M.  D.  Frofessof  of  theory  and 
practice  ofPnyilc,  and  Lecturer  on  Natura! 
History  in  the  T 'niversity  at  Cambridge,  Mass, 

Ic  was  insinuated  in  our  first  number, 
that  it  was  a  most  cruel  species  of  cal- 
umny to  accuse  a  man  publicly  of  hom- 
icide, because  he  has  introduced  a  new 
mode  of  practice,  without  having  had  a 
regular  or  fashionable  course  of  educa- 
tion, and  because  his  materia  medtca 
contained  ariiciea  unknown  to  the  coi- 
legea^ 

A  "quack"  is  a  cunning,  tickling  fel- 
low, ivho  mixes  up  drugs  in  a  disgui>- 
ed  form,  keeps  the  component  articles 
fseoret,  and  advertises  them  as  certain 
remedies  for  almost  every  disorder. — 
But  this  is  notthe  way  of  Samuel  Thou- 
soh;  he  tells  you  fairly  his  discoveries 
m  the  vegetable  kingdom,  describes  the 
external  appearance  of  each  plantp  that 
you     may     recognise    thera       while 
growing,  and  recounts  their  medicHl 
virtues  as  far  as  he  is  acquainted  with 
them  from  his  own  experience.     He 
goes  further,  and  tells  you  how  to  com- 
pound them»  and  cautions  you  against 
BQch  mixture  of  them  as  woutdh  destroy 
their  original  specific  qualities,  which 
knoH'ledge  is  natural   chemistrv;   and 
informs  yon  of  the  doses  safe  and  prop- 
er to  be  given,  all  of  which  must  have 
been  the  result  of  his  own  patient  ob- 
(»ervatton  and  judgment.    Yet  has  this 
lone)|f  man  of  experience,  alias.  Em- 
piric,  been  not  only   persecuted  by 
many  of  the  faculty,  in  a  manner  dis- 
graceful to  the  profession,  but  absolute- 
ly carried  band-cufled  to  a  dungeon  at 
Newburyport  as  ayiorderer!! 

After  relieving  the  sick,  by  his  new 
and  peculiar  means,  to  the  comfort  and 
surprise  and  joy  of  inatiy,  he  has  been 
deprived  in  several  instances  of  hie 
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just  reward,  because  he  was  not  a  reg- 
ular physician,  but  learnt  his  business, 
as  did  the  greatest  statuaries  and  pain- 
ters, from  nature,  and  not  by  following 
the  capricious  rules  of  man.  This 
treatment  led  him,  at  length,  to  seek  re- 
dress in  the  laws  of  the  land  made  and 
provided  for  ''encoursgement  of  learn- 
ing,* and  which  in  a  measure  secures 
to  inventors  and  discoverers  their  due 

'  rights  and  privileges.  It  appears  from 
Thomson's  writings,  and  we  form  our 
opinions  from  them  alone,  that  he  oh* 
lained  his  patent  by  first  petitioning  the 
Hon.  John  Q,,  Adams,  Secretary  of 
State,  and  then  underwent  a  close  in- 
vestigation by  Dr.  Wm.  Thornton,  su- 
perintendent of  the  patent  office,  who  is 
a  physician  distinguished  for  his  learn- 
ing and  talents;  after  which  his  lettera 
patent  was  signed  by  the  wise  and  wary 
President  Monroe. 

I  have  read  the  schedule  containing 
the  specifications  referred  to  in  the  let- 
ters patent,  apd  here  transcribe  the 
description  of  his  principle  article,  vis: 
the  Lobelia  Inflate,  which  is  a  biennial 
plant,  growing  about  twelve  or  fifteen 
inches  high,  with  leaves  the  size  of 
mint,  and  pods  the  size  of  a  white  been, 
containing  very  small  seeds.  In  rich 
soil  and  shady  places  it  sometimes 
grows  twice  that  height.  It  may  be 
found  in  the  first  stages  of  its  growth  at 
allj  times  through  the  summer,  from  the 
size  of  a  six  cent  piece  to  the  bigness  of 
a  dollar,  and  even  larger,  lying  flat  on 
the  groand,  like  a  rose  pressed  down 
in  order  that  it  may  bear  the  weight  of 
snow  which  usually  lays  upon  it  during 
the  winter.  Id  spring  it  is  yellow  and 
pale,  but  when,  the  reiurninesun spreads 
forth  its  enlivening  rays,  it  lifts  up  its 
leaves  and  shoots  forth  a  stalk  the 
height  of  twelve  or  fifteen  inches,  with 
a  number  of  brandies,  bearing  up  its 
leaves  with  its    growth;    and   some- 

'  times  in  rich  soils  and  shady  places  it 
attains  tiyice  its  ordinary  size.  In  Ju- 
ly it  puts  forth  small  pointed)  pale  blue 
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l'lo;»son»8,  wliich  are  followed  by  smaJl 
pods.  This  pod  is  an  exact  reeem- 
blanceof  the  human  stomach,  bavingan 
inlet,  (the  cardia,)and  an  outlet,  (pylo- 
rus] higher  than  tiit)  middle,  Irom  the 
first  it  receives  its  nourishment,  and  by 
the  outlet  discharges  its  seeds.  It  comes 
to  maturity  about  the  first  of  Septeui- 
t.er.  wheu  the  leaves  and  puds  turn  yel- 
luwi&h.  This  is  the  best  time  to  gath- 
er it.  It  is  what  is  caliod  by  botanists, 
a  biennial  plant,  having  only  two  years 
exist  Jince. 

Thtt  Lobelia  Inflata  is  a  plant  com- 
tnou  to  all  parts  ol  this  country,  [New- 
Kuulai'd.]  Wherever  the  land  is  fer- 
ule enough  to  yield  support  for  its  in- 
hahilants,  it  may  be  found.  It  is  cou- 
fmcd  tone  soil  that  is  fit  for  cultivation, 
trom  the  highest  mountain  to  the  low- 
est vallies.  In  hot  and  wet  beason:^  it 
is  tiic  niu8t  plenty  on  dry  Hiid  warm 
lands — in  hot  and  dry  seasons,  on  clay- 
ey .lands.  When  the  season  is  cold, 
whether  wet  or  dry,  it  rarely  makes  its 
appearance;  and  if  the  summer  and  au- 
tumn be  very  dry,  the  seed  does  not 
come  up— of  course  very  little  will  be 
found  the  next  season.  I  have  been 
in  scnrch  ol  the  herb  from  Boston  to 
Canadit.  and  was  not  able  to  collect 
more  that  two  pounds  of  it:  and  in  some 
seasons  I  have  nut  been  able  to  collect 
anv.  This  was  the  c«so  in  the  year 
1807. 

This  plant  is  difl'erent  in  one  very 
important  pa'ticular,  fiom  all  others 
that  I  have  knowledge  of,  viz:  the 
same  quantity  will  produce  the 
sameotfect  in  all  stagrs  of  its  growth, 
from  its  first  appearance  till  it  comes 
to   maturity.      But  the   best  li.ne  for 
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gathering  it  is  wbeu  the  leaves  and  the 
pods  be^in  to  turn  yeliuw,  for  then  the 
seeds  are  ripe,  and  you  have  all  that 
can  be  of  this  valuable  plant.  It  should 
now  be  cut  and  spread  out  in  a  large 
airy  room  and  kept  clean,  and  shcllei- 
ed  from  a  damp  atmosphere  in  the  night. 
When  perfectly  dry,  nhakeout  the  fine 
seeds,  and  pick  off  the  leaves  and  pods, 
and  preserve  them  separate. 

This  herb  is  prepared  for  use  in  3  dif- 
ferent ways:  1st,  that  of  the  leaves  and 
pods  in  the  form  of  powder;  2i\,  that  of 
spiritous  tincture,  made  from  the  green 
herb;  ddly,  ilie  seeds  reduced  to  a  fine 
powder,  and  used  as  hereafter  mention- 


ed.     Then   Thomson  details  the  par 
ticular  management  of  each  of  ilim 
three  heads,  and  that  in  a  judicious  and 
prudent  manner.     He  makes  oke  re- 
mark on   the  compiler  of  the  A.mej'mi 
Dispensatory,  which   we  shall  quote &« 
a  specimen  oi  the* 'Empiric's"  »hrfiK- 
ness,  previously  reuiindiogour  rea^^.'^ 
of  the  vague  measure  of  a  tea-spcvJ 
a  now  fashiimed  Boston  tea-spoon  h"i 
ing,  perhaps,  twice  the  quantity  flit 
old  fashioned  tea-spoons  in  the  c  : 
try.— "Dr  Thatcher,"  say  a  be,  "unr 
takes  to  make  U  appear    that  Uie  lu 
effects  he  tells  about  its  producini^,  v.- 
owing  to  the  quantity   given,  aiKl^> 
that  I  administered    a  tea-spooot 
the  powder;  and  when  he  comes  l": 
directions   himself  for  using  it,  i" 
metic  weed)  says,  that  from  ten  tuti' 
ty  grains  may  be  given  with  si^//- 
It  appears  strange  that   dificreKi'^"^ 
should  produce  8Uoh  different  efi'cN 
in  the  operation  of  medicine:  it'i'^ 
spoonful  (containing  twenty   gm^ 
given  by  an  Kmpiric,  its  effects  are! 
lal;  but  if  the  same  quantity  be  ac^m 
sitcred  l:y  a  learned  Doctor,  and ctJli 
grains  it  is  an  useful  mediciiK!!'.!' 

K^AMUEL  Thomson,   has  made  »o» 
oihcr  remarks  on  the  chemical  par<) ' 
of  the  American  Dispensatory.  ei)0' 
to  shew  that  the  country  ^^ack''is< 
pretty  ^ood  match  for  any  Phamtco 
poli>t.  Retorts  seldom  do  service*!'''^ 
the  Lives  and  characters  of  men  nit  on* 
cerned.     Dr  Thatcher,  under  the  bn' 
of  Lobelia,  has  said  sufficient  loinyv^ 
the  character  of  any  medical  otfou'^ 
quivocal   reputation,  yet  it  cooif^'^ 
up  to  (he   bitterness  and  uoDiirneK^^' 
another  ancdical  and  holanical  pu^^-^'* 
tion,  namely,    that  by  Dr  Jaci^fc  S'^' 
low,  Rumford  Professor  and  Lecj"*^ 
on  JVIsteriaJVIedica  and  Botanr  i» *»""' 
vard  University.  , 

A  critical  review  andexamin*^^*'' 
the  article  eniitled  Lobelia  Ji»^»'*» . 
the  lirst  volume  of  that  work,  mj*'* 
reserved  for  a  future  number,  w '  ^ 
meantime,  if  any  BoUni^  orry 
sician,  or  traveller,  hn«  had  »  •*^ ' 
edge  of  the  Lobelia  lnB$li,}>e9i^'Z 
ve 


ry  short  description  hj  !'»"•!"•  .^ 
.«  medicinal  virtues  ao^^^^'l/aar 
ma  and  other  diseases,  prior  to  v 
lftO<).  h-  wniiifl  rpnf'eraservicei"*^.- 


1800,  he  would  rfD('eP 
losophy  and  morals  by  comm 
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it  throagh  the  medium  of  some  news- 
paper. 

AN  ECLECTIC. 


TRA.ITS  OF    INDIAN  CHARAC- 
TER. 
Front  the  Philadelphia  Com.  Herald 

''AsTBBTiBiNo  FOR  RAIN. "—-We  are 
reminded,  on  noticing  in  a  neighboring 
paper  an  ariicle  with  the  above  bead* 
iogy  of  a  circumstance  which  we  will 
briefly  relate. 

We  were  in  the  Chocktaw  Country. 
and  at  a  place,  at  which  a  goodly  num- 
ber of  Indiana  had  assembled.  Amooff 
them  we  noticed  one  who  separated 
btraself,  on  almost  all  occasions,  from 
ihe  rest.  He  wore  an  air  of  aisumed 
dignity — ^and  looked  down  on  bis  fel- 
low Indians,  with  soaietbiog  bordering 
on  contempt.  We  were  led  from  these 
circumstances,  to  inquire  who  he  was? 
We  received  for  answer — ''A  rain  ma- 
ker.* ''A  rain  makerl"  we  enquired, 
«*0  yes,"  said  the  old  interpreter.  <*we 
have  several  in  our  nation." 

Being  curious  to  know  a  little  more 
of  the  office  and  dignity  of  this  preten- 
der, we  took  the  interpreter,  and  ap- 
proaching the  rain  inaksr.  shook  hands, 
and  inquired  in  what  his  great  power 
over  the  clouds  consisted?    And  how 
it  was  that  to  him  had  been  imparted  a 
gift  of  so  much  importance!    He  cross- 
ed his  legs  as  he  leaned  against  a  tree, 
and  folded  his  arms,  and  looked  at  us 
for  the  space  of  half  a  minute,  without 
saying  a  word.    He  then  replied.  ''My 
power  comes  from  tl'e  Great  Spirit.'* 
How  long,  we  asked,  has  it  been  since 
you  received  it?    O,   he  said,  a  long 
time.    How  did  you  get  it?     Why,  I 
was  sitting  one  evening  under  a  bush, 
the  country  was  very  dry;  there  was  no 
water.    It  had  not  rained  for  a  long 
time.     The  cattle  in  the  settlement 
were  all  famishing,  the  dogs  went  about 
with  their  tongues  out  of  their  mouths, 
theif  eyes   were  red.  and   they  went 
mad!  Hooked  up  from  under  the  bush, 
and  saw  a  dark  place  in  the  sky,  I  heard 
a  voico.  itsaid;  *«Call  for  rain,"--«nd 
I  did  call.    But  no  rain  fell— I  knew  i 
WAS  to  be  a  rain-maker.    Our    people 
liave  always  had  rain- makers  amoo|; 
them.    So  looking  up  again,  a  flash  of 
lightning  came  out  of  the  cloud,  I  heard 


another  voice,  it  said:  I  will  send  you 
a  thunderbolt-pick  it  up— keep  it,  and 
when  the  earth  is  dry^hold  it  up  to- 
wards the  sky,  and  it  will  bring  down 
the  rain.  At  that  moment  another 
Hash  came,  and  the  bolt  struc  a  big 
tree,  tore  it  down  to  the  {rround,  and 
buried  itself  in  tbe  earthl  I  went,  dug 
for  it  and  got  it. 

80  saying  he  turned  and  walked  a- 
way.    We  had  heard  only  enough  to 
whet    our    curiosity— sti     we     asked 
the  interpeter  if  be  thought  we  could  get 
a  sight  of  that  thunderbolt?    He  shook 
his  head.    We  were,  however,  in  ear- 
nest.   Knowing  something  of  the  In- 
dian character,  we  auihorized  the  in- 
terpreter tonegociate  with  the  rain  ma- 
ker for  a  sight  of  his  thunderbolt.  Three 
days  were  spent  in   the  attempt.     On 
the  fourth,  just  as   we  were  setting  off 
to  cross  the  country,  we    received  a 
message.    It  was  couched  in  mysteri- 
ous language.    **Go  into  the  Prairie, 
and  stop  there  for  an  hour.*'    What 
for?    "The  rain  maker  <?ant8  to  shake 
hands  with  you."    Where  is  the  rain 
maker?      ''Gone."    Gone  where?-— 
*'On  the  trail,  that  crosses  the  Prairie. 
He  says,  bring  old  P.  with  you."    In 
the  course  of  the  evening  we  arrived 
at  the  skirting  of  this  ocean  of  floweiv, 
and  as  we  enjoyed  the  grandeur  oif  the 
sight— the  rays  of  the  setting  sun  im- 
parting  a  glow  to  its  billowy  sar&ce, 
and  kindling  into  life  and  beauty  the 
thousands  of  flowers  of  all  hues  that 
were  gently  undulatiiis^  before  the  eve- 
ning breeze, we  heard,  on  our  left  a  rust- 
ling— and  looking,  saw  two  Indians,  one 
wa:<  the  rnin-maker. 

We  alighted  from  our  horses,  and 
shook  hands.  He  painted  to  a  thicket 
hard  by — and  waved  his  other  bsnd  to 
his;  companion  to  stay  where  he  was.^ 
Arriving  at  the  spot  indicated,  the  rain- 
maker sat  down— 4ind  by  his  motions 
let  US  know  he  expected  us  to  sit  also. 
Being  seated,  he  spoke.  The  interpre- 
ter t»aid,  ''He  says  he  has  come  to 
shew  us  the  thunderbolt— and  wants  to 
know  if  you  will  give  him  what  you 
promised?"'  We  said  we  never  took 
back  an  offer  to  an  Indian.  The  rain- 
maker listened— looked  around  him — 
listened  again — then  spoke.  Tbe  in- 
terpreter explained-— "He  says,  this  is 
a  great  gift- -that  he  has   made  '•  *- 
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mind,  to  shew  it,  but  iftlie  Indians 
knew  be  had  exposed  his  thunderbolt 
they  would  not  believe  in  liim— and  his 
trade  would  leave  him."  We  told  him 
to  make  himself  easy — n^e  were  leaving 
the  nation,  and  that  his  secret  should 

be  kept — at  least  from  his  people 

Then  said  he,  (taking  a  roll  of  skins 
from  his  bosom  which  was  confined  a- 
round  his  neck  by  a  piece  of  deer 
skin,]  here  it  is.  He  began  gradually 
to  unwrap  it— fold  after  fold  was  un- 
wound; at  last  itdropt  from  the  inner 
covering.  He  picked  it  up  quickly,  and 
reaching  it  towards  us  said — '^look, 
but  don't  touch  it."  We  were  at  some 
loss  to  preserve  our  gravity,  on  recog- 
nizing the  thunderbolt  to  be  the  round 
part  of  a  decanter  stopper!!! 

We  looked  gravely,  and  liAed  up  our 
eyes — ^breathed  a  few  long  breaths,  and 
paying  him  the  price  of  the  honor  con- 
ferred upon  us.  mounted  our  horses,  and 
entered  the  Prairie,  leaving  the  rain- 
maker to  go  back,  and  exercise  his  art 
upon  the  elements,  and  the  credulity 
oihia  countrymen. 

The  reader  may  as  well  be  told  that  a 
belief  in  the  power  of  certain  Indians 
to  make  rain,  is  as  fixed  as  the  hills — 
that  in  fgreat  droughts  these  rain-ma- 
kers levy  heavy  contributions  upon 
their  deluded  countrymen,  and  taking 
their  stations,  go  to  work,  to  produce 
the  wished  for  showers.  The  secret 
lies  here;  they  continue  their  incanta- 
tions for  a  longer,  or  shorter  time,  but 
always  till  it  does  rain.  There  is  no 
exception  taken  to  delays,  since  these 
are  accounted  for  on  the  principle  that 
the  evil  spirit  at  that  time  is  more  in- 
tent on  keeping  the  earth  dry,  and  ma- 
king man  aiid  beast  suffer — and  hence 
the  contest  between  him  and  the  rain- 
maker is  more  severe,  and  of  longer 
duration.  The  rain  always  follows  the 
incantations,— though  it  may  be  six 
months  coming*  The  rain-maker,  of 
course,  takes  the  credit  of  producing  it 
when  it  does  come. 

These  rain*maker9  live  very  easy 
and  comfortable  lives — and  carrv  about 
them  something  of  the  dignity  of  Priests, 
or  Prophets,  and  have  a  corresponding 
reverence  shown  them. 

We  were  thinking  it  would  answer 
the  same  purpose  to  send  fbt  a  Choc- 


taw rain-maker,   as  to  ^'advertise  foi 
rain." 

Remarks  on  thk    preckdikg  stokt 

OF  THE  RAJN-MAKKa. 

Pontificial  robes,  [and   sacreduti! 
black,  have    been    extensively  won; 
like  the  uniform  of  a  military  officers 
badges    uf  distinction,  to  di8(io|UbJ 
them  from  the  vulgar  multitude,  ^l 
alas!  such  ornaments kave  beeD[tooff.- 
dom  needed  to  distinguish  themfnt 
the  meek  and  humble  followers  ofB.: 
who  was  despised  and  rejected  of  dm 
the  "man  of  sorrows,  wlMwastcqia; 
ed  with  grief,'*  who   was  "tattiv- 
lowly  of  heart."    The  regular  fdCiit' 
have  aho  had  their  costume,  but '' 
has  been  an  useless  device,  for  they  c«' 
be  easily  known  by  their  works.  T'^ 
mortality  that  has  attended  tbc^' 
rai  practice  is  too  notorious  tooopc 
observation.    When  you  see  ibcAil 
hearse  trundling  the  dead  to  thepv^- 
yard,  and  you  begin  to  enquire  n^'r. 
image  and  superscription  is  (b/«?  ^^ 
frequently  do  we  learn  thegefleraiJft 
pression  to  be,  St  is  the  repAu  ioi 
tor's. 

We  wonder 'at  the  poorilIiteaie& 
dians  being  imposed  on  by  the  ts^' 
maker,  but  have  we  not  cause  for  p*J^* 
er  admiration  at  the  folly  and  lotf^ 
imbecility  of  civilized  and  lesrno'''' 
tiuns  in  being  the  dupes  of  e^uifl;  f'* 
diculous  impositions. 

"It  is  noi  the  least  extrawdinary 
feature  in  the  history  of  rocdicili«P^' 
stitiou,"  says  a  modern  writer,  "t*"^ 
it  should  so  frequently  iovdife  io"* 
tramels,  persons  who,  on  every  ot^f 
occssion,  Would  resent  tvitbindi^i^f"' 
any  attempt  to  talk  them  oat  o/f*"' 
reason,  and  still  more  so.  to  ftJ*^ 
them  out  of  their-  senses;  ajd/e^*'* 
,have  continual  proofs  of  its  extensv* 
influence  over  powerful  and  ojlu'*^ 
minds.    In  ancient  times,  we  w^T  ^^ 
duce  the  wise  Cicero,  and  do '^^^ pa 
losopbic  Aurelius,  while  in   jno*/[ 
times  we  need  only  call  to  recollert^ 
the  number  of  persons  of  superior  rj» 
and  intelligence,  who  were  •«•»• 
persuaded  to  submit  to  the  ""M^^^^g 
operations  of  Miss  Prerolt.  toAJ 
of  them  were.even  indsoed  w  ^" 
that  a  beneficial  inflo^nce  .»•<»  rj 
produced  by  the  spcU  of  thw  a^^ 
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Circe.  Lord  Bacon ,  with  all  hiB  phi- 
losophy, betrayed  a  disposition  to  be- 
lieve in  the  virtue  of  charma  and  am- 
ulate;  an()  Bpyle.  seriously  recom- 
mends  the  thigh  bono  of  an  executed 
criminal  aa  a  powerful  remedy  in  dys- 
entery. , 

Amongst  the  remedies  of  Sir  Theo- 
dore Mayerne,  known  10  commentators 
eis  the  doctor  Caius  of  Shakespere, 
wlio^  urae  PhysiciaH  to  three  English 
saretiMgOB*  and  who  by  his  personal 
anthority.  put  an  end  to  the  distinc- 
tion of  chemical  and  galenical  practi- 
tioners in  England,  we  shall  find  the 
fsecundines  of  a  woman  in  her  first  la- 
hour  with  a  male  child;  the  bowels  of 
m,  mole  cut  open  alive;  mummy  made 
of  the  lungs  of  a  man  who  had  died  a 
violent  death;  with  a  variety  of  reme- 
ilies  equally  absurd  and  alike  disgus- 

When  Clemens  the  murderer  of  his 
wife  and  eight  children  was  hung  at 
Morgantown,  in  Monongahalia  county 
Virginia,  the  rope  by  which  he  was 
suspended  was  sought  after  with  avidi- 
ty, by  the  credulous  sons  of  superati- 
tioD.  And  he  who  was  fortunate  e- 
nough  to  get  a  few  inches  of  a  broken 
string,  concluded  he  had  fi)und  a  cer- 
tain remedy  for  epilepsy,  hysterics  and 
all  spasmodic  affections;  and  more  than 
ail,  a  sovereign  antidote  for  witchcraft. 
iVnenyou  see  people  wearing  a  dead 
woman.s  beads  to  cure  king's  evil,  or 
parents  splitting  a  young  ash  sappling, 
and  putting  a  child  through  the  cha^in, 
and  leaving  the  tree  to  grow,  to  cure 
a  rupture,  or  whenever  you  witness 
any  similar  foolery  among  civilized 
people,  you  may  pity,  but  do  not  liili- 
cule  Indian  confidence  in  the  super- 
natural powers  of  the  rain-maker. 

TheThomsonian  Philosophy  under- 
stood, presents  a  sovereign  remedy  for 
all  such  superstition.  It  convinces  us 
that  there  is  a  regular  and  certain  con- 
nection between  cause  and  effect.  His 
system  of  practice  is  rational  It  pre- 
sents itself  in  the  panoply  of  demonstra- 
tion—leaves  no  room  lor  the  vagaries 
of  a  disordered  imagination  to  enslave 
our  minds.  He  directs  us  to  a  simple, 
intelligible,  rational  efficient  coursj^for 
the  removal  of  disease,  without  any  of 
(he  appendages  of  that  gloomy  idola- 
try that  has  so  long  bewildered,  de- 


graded and  enslaved  the  most  enlight- 
ened portions  of  the  world. 

From  the  Boston  Pauiot. 
THOMSOmAN    SYSTEM    OF    PRACTICB 

'<Died  in  Surry,  Me.  on  the.  24th 
alt.  suddenly,  Samuel  Hill,  Esq.  aged 
I  61.  The  circumstances  attending  his 
death  are  painful  in  the  extreme.  In 
a  word,  he  died  a  victim  to  the  Thorn* 
sonian  sjrstem  of  practice!  He  was 
unwell,  but  able  at  10,  A.  M.  to  walk 
into  the  field,  and  give  some  direc- 
tions. Soon  afler,  the  process  so  oft- 
en  detailed  commenced,  of  steami^g^ 
with  the  repeated  use  of  lobelia,  or 
Indian  tobacco,  cayenne,  dec.  and 
before  2  o'clock,  P.  M.  he  was  a 
corpse — [From  the  Boston  Medical 
IrUelligencer  of  June  12, 1827.] 

I|^ow  I  would  ask  any  honorable 
candid  man,  whether  it  be  fair  to  pub- 
lish an  article  of  this  kind  without 
mentioning  names,  circumstances,  and 
other  needtul  illustrations  of  the  ease? 
Suppose  there  should  appear  in  a 
newspaper  an  article  of  this  sort: — 
Yesterday  S.  H.  Esq.  who  was  well 
enough  to  walk  into  his  fields  to  di- 
rect his  workmen  at  10  o'clock,  afler 
using  the  Vapor  Bath  in  Central  Court, 
conducted  by  the  editor  of  the  Medicai 
Intelligencer,  was  found  dead  in  his 
bed;  a  victim  to  the  pernicious  fumes 
of  sulphur!"  Would  not  any  friend 
to  the  practice,  and  to  the  conductor 
of  it,  demand  that  the  particulars  of 
it  should  be  detailed,  so  that  every 
man  should  be  able  to  judge  fairly  of 
the  practice,  and  justly  of  the  admin- 
istrator of  it? 

Sudden  deaths  happen  to  all  men, 
even  when  apparently  enjoying  high 
health;  and  there  is  no  practitioner  of 
extensive  business  but  what  has  been 
sometimes  startled  at  the  sudden  ex- 
tinction of  life  in  his  patients.  To 
hunt  up  an  isolated  case  of  unlooked 
for  fatality  and  publish  it  in  order  to 
censure  a  particular  method  of  prac- 
tice,  is  any  thing  but  honorable.   The 
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advocates  of  the  Thomsonian  system, 
and  the  friends  of  the  skilful  author  of 
it,  have  a  right  to  call  upon  the  editor 
of  the  Boston  Medical  Intelligencer 
to  detail  the  particular  circumstances 
of  the  case,  and  to  be  particular  as 
to  the  name  of  the  person  who  per- 
formed the  operation  of  steaming  and 
the  exhibition  of  the  cayenne  and  In- 
dian tobacco;  for  Dr.  Thomson  him- 
self  has  not  been  within  a  thousand 
miles  of  Surry  in  Maine  these  many 
months.  In  all  these  cases  let  truth 
appear;  and  as  fatal  cases  have  unex- 
pectedly occurred  under  every  sys- 
tern  of  practice,  let  the  circumstances 
attending  them  be  fairly  related,  so 
that  the  public  at  large,  as  well  us 
medical  men,  may  be  able  to  judge 
fairly  of  the  merits,  or  demerits  of 
rnen  and  their  praclico. 

It  is  not  in  the  power  of  all  the  me- 
dical men  in  the  United  States  to 
plunge  Samuel  Thomson  under  the 
surface.  His  system,  having  the  Sun 
ip  the  firmament  for  its  origin,  is  too 
far  advanced  to  be  shaken  by  the  de- 
sultory paragraphs,  now  and  then  in- 
serted in  the  Boston  Medical  Intelli- 
gencer.  It  is  laid  on  the  foundation 
of  a  great  law  of  nature,  as  broad  as 
gravitation,  and  as  lasting  as  its  laws; 
so  that  while  ^HJie  faculty^'*  are  blown 
about  by  every  wind  of  doctrine;  the 
system  of  the  ancients,  who  made  the 
Sttn  ilie  god  of  physic,  and  is  now 
known  under  the  appellation  of  the 
Thomsonian  system,  will  flourish  until 
that  sun,  the  source  of  light  and  life; 
shall  set  in  darkness,  and  the  doctrine 
be  shrouded  in  the  Cimmerian  dark- 
ness of  Gothic  barbarity. 

Thomson  says  the  stomach  is  the 
fountain  or  source  of  beat  in  the  body, 
and  the  continuation  of  it  depends  on 
the  food  digested  therein.  He  consid- 
ers nourishing  food  as  so  much  fuel  to 
keep  up  the  necessary  heat  in  the  sys. 
tem.  Concerning  the  best  articles  for 
fuel,  that  is  a  separate  question.  "As 
to  the  great  principle  of  life,  or  from 
whence  came  the  viial  spark,  or  how 


it  was  first  kindled  in  us,  is  beyond  the 
comprehension  of  man  to  know;  and 
it  would  be  no  advantage  if  he  did. 
It  is  sufficient  for  us  to  know  that  it  is 
so.     We  have  it  from  Scripture  that 
God  created  man  out  of  the  dustol 
the  earth,  and  breathed  into  bis  dos. 
trils  the  breath  of  life,  and  he  hwmt 
a  living  soul.     It  becomes  our  datj 
then,  to  make  use  of  all  those  means, 
that  our  reason  tells  us  are  best  cal- 
culated to  continue  that  life,  andoaki' 
it  answer  all  the  purposes  designedby 
the  Creator."    Is  this  the  laDguag<! 
of  a  fool,  a  madman,  and  a  quac^^or 
the  words  of  truth  and  soberness! 

Passing    from  a  theoretical  \^ 
take  a  specimen  of  a  practical  «^' 
"An  idea   generally    prevails,  ^ 
much  benefit  is  derived  from  applyc 
to  wounds  certain  healing  substance. 
as  salves,  ointments,  6cc.     But  tbisis 
founded  altogether  in  error,    h  cat- 
not  be  supposed  for  a  moment,  bn 
rational  mind,  that  any  thing  cak 
added  to  a  part  which  will  cause  it  t.^ 
heal.     The  truth  is,  nature  is  sui 
cicnt  for  every  purpose  of  restoring: 
part  from  injuries,  if  proper  means ar? 
taken  to  expel  the  cold,  and  keep  u/" 
the  power  of  vital  heat."    [See  aor^ 
on  this  subject  in  a  printed  lectuie^i^' 
livered  in  Concert  Hall  on  the  Tliora- 
sonian  system,  by  Col.  E.  G.  Hook-j 
Were  Hippocrates  to  com«  ag"'!* 
amongst  men,   I   am  confideat  tha' 
Thomson  would  stand  erect  in  t» 
rank  of  his  favorites;  because  jW 
bo!h  pursued  the  same  track,  andb^^" 
acknowledged  Nature  to  betheciifcr 
of  diseases,  while  the  skilful  physician 
was  only  her  minister,  and  not  bef 
dogmatical  dictator. 

\Vc  would  fain  know  if  any  man 
can  be  named  in  these  United  State? 
who  has  enriched  our  materia  'iiedica 
with  so  many  valuable  articles  8* 
Samuel  Thomson?  The  single  artif  w 
of  lobelia,  whose  valuable  .flU*"' 
ties  he  was  the  first  to  discover  an 
bring  into  use,  entitles  him  to 
thanks  of  his  fellow  men,  noiwitbstsDo- 
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ing  it  has  been  denounced  us  a  poison 
ia  American  Dispensatories,  in  Amer- 
ican  elementary  books  of  botany,  and 
oven  from  the  bench  of  the  Judiciary, 
and  is  still  echoed  from  every  igno- 
rant blockhead  claiming  the  privilege 
oF  M.  D.     Yet  it  is  beyond  all  doubt 
"with  those  who  have  used  it,  the  most 
efficacious  emetic  hitherto  discovered 
and  made  public;  and  it  is  as  safe  as 
efiectual;  and  it  ought  to  bear  the 
name  of  Thomson  instead  of  Lobel^ 
ivho  did  not  'discover  the  plant,  al- 
though he  has  been  honored  by  the 
name  of  it.     Nor  did  Linneus  speak 
of  its  virtues,  nor  ^fiy  one  else  before 
Samuel  Thomson,  to  whom  the  honor 
entirely  belongs. 

We  marvel  at  the  temerity  of  some 
editors  of  medical  scraps  in  attacking 
such  an  ambidexterous  man  as  Doctor 
Thomson,  lest  he  should  have  recourse 
to  retaliation.     He  could  make  a  hor. 
ri  ble  book  of  cases.     He  has  contem- 
plated  such  a  publication;  and  has 
committed  to  paper  a  series  of  facts 
and  cases  in  physic  and  surgery,  in 
his  laconic,  shrewd  and  caustic  man- 
ner, some  of  which  would  make  men 
and  women  shudder!     He  has  even 
had  the  hardihood  to  go  beyond  the 
verge  of  private  practice;  and  this  is 
hardly  to  be  wondered  at.   This  man, 
with  the  habit  of  free  and  open  com- 
munication, has  been  belied,  and  mis- 
represented; betrayed  and  defrauded 
by  an  individual  in  whom  his  honest 
simi^city  confided,  and  also  has  dis- 
graced  his  system  by  one  of  the  most 
contemptible  publications  that  ever 
came  from  a  printing  press.     He  has 
been  moreover  handcuffed,  put  into  a 
dungeon,  and  indicted   for  murder; 
and  now  an  editor  of  a  paper  adver- 
tiles  the  sudden  death  of  a  gentleman 
in  Maine  as  a  victim  to  his  adminis* 
tratioQ  of  the  Indian  tobacco;  and  this 
too  in  his  absence.    Thomson  never 
used  the  Indian  tobacco  internal  ly, 
or  externally  only  for  the  itch. 

If  the  emiiirical  physician  Thomson 
be  that  bold,  ignorant  and  dangerous 


"^pMcfc"  as  somo  represent  him,  let 
some  competent  authority  take  up  the 
business  of  enquiring  into  it.  Let  the 
Medical  Societies  and  the  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Scien-cs  con- 
spire to  check  ihe  great  evil,  by  lead- 
ing to  some  legal  process.  Lewis  the 
16th  did  so  in  the  case  o^  Messmer'^,^ 
magnetism^  and  destroyed  the  popular 
delusion.  Hut  should  they  find  the 
praciicc;  not  only  safe  but  saiuti^erous, 
let  them  interpose  iho  jpgis  of  their 
iul]uenc3l)etwe:in  this  skilful  and  mdc- 
faiigabio  nisin  and. envy;  and  if  they 
cannot  reward  him  fur  bis  labors,  at 
least  protect  him  from  farther  per^- 
cution. 

BOERHAAVE. 


In  order  to  do  full  josticfl  to  the  editor 
of  the  Medical  Intelligencor,  we  copy 
from  that  paper  of  the  17th  of  July,  the 
following: 

'^Correction. — at  page  73J  of  this  vol- 
ume, June  12,  we  copied  from  a  news- 
paper the  death  of  Samuel  Hill,  as  oc- 
curring from  the  Thomsonian  practice 
in  Surry,  Maine;  it  should  have  been 
Slurry  in  JfetD  Hampshire.  We  inider- 
Btand  the  deceased  was  a  brother  in  Inw 
and  a  near  neighbor  to.  Thomson,  by 
whom  the  fatal  process  was  ordereil.'* 

The  editor  of  tho  Intelligencer,  in 
correctins;  .-m  error  which  was  of  no 
coijsequence,  has  innde  another  of  much 
more  importance.  This  reminds  us  of 
the  editor  of  the  Dublin  Journjil,  who 

inserted  in  that  paper  the  follow ing^ 

'^Erratta^  in  our  last,  for  /le?- grace  th<» 
duke  of  Dorset,  read  Ait  g-race  thi> 
duchess  of  Dorset/*  In  the  first  place, 
as  to  Dr.  Thomson  beinjj  a  near  neigh- 
bor to  the  deceased,  it  is  a  well  hnown 
fact  that  he  has  only  occasionally  be^iT 
in  that  town,  and  then  only  when  his 
business  made  it  necessary.  As  to  the 
fatal  process  being  ordered  by  Thomson, 
we  think  the  editor  nmst  be  equally  \u 
error;  for  at  the  timr»  this  fatal  process 
was  said  to  be  ordered,  he  was  in  the 
western  part  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
more  than  three  htm d red  miles  from 
Surry.  Now  we  shall  take  the  libertv 
to  state  as  our  opmion,  that  when  aii 
editor  publishes  tr;  the  world,  an  erro- 
neous statement,  with  a  lu'tnitest  Int^n- 
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tion  to  iojure  an  individual,  without  a 
knowledge  of  the  facts,  he  is  equally 
culpable  as  though  he  published  a  wilful 
falsehood. 

We  were  in  hopes  to  have  published 
in  this  number  a  statement  of  the  facts 
relating  to  the  death  of  Mr.  Hill;  but 
have  not  been  able  to  obtain  them  in 
season.    In  the  mean  time  we  shall  in- 
sert the  following  information  on  the 
subject,  which  was  communicated  by 
one  of  the  family  to  a  friend,  viz:  that 
Mr.  Hill  had  for  a  long  time  beeu  in  a 
decline,  and  had  frequently  spit  blood; 
that  he  had  neglected  takmg  medicine 
for  some  time  past,^^but  had  of  late  fre- 
quently urged  the  necessity  of  it,  or  it 
would  be  too  late;  that  he  ^had  often 
said  that  his  life  |had  been  protracted 
by  the  use  of  medicine.     On  the  day  of 
his  death  he  was  very  suddenly  and  vio- 
lently attacked,  when  the  family  made 
use  of  all  the  means  in  their  power  to 
relieve  him   without  effect;  but   those 
who  best  knew  the  circumstances  had 
no  belief  that  the  medicine  caused  his 
death. 

It  is  probable  that  his  death  was  ow- 
ing to  the  breaking  of  an  ulcer  on  the 
lungs;  similar  cases  often  happen  in 
this  complaint;  and  when  under  the 
care  of  a  regular  doctor,  it  is  not  thought 
very  wonderful. 

aUACK  MEDICINES. 

Under  this  head  we  shall  rank  all  se- 
cret medicine,  such  as  are  prescribed 
by  the  faculty,  as  well  as  those  nostrums 
that  are  hawked  about  and  sold  through 
every  part  of  the  country,  under  as  ma- 
ny different  names  as  the  ingenuity  of 
the  proprietors  can  devise.    There  can 
be  no  good  reason  for  keeping  us  igno- 
rant of  the  medicine  we  are  compelled 
to  swallow,  no  more  than  there  would 
be  to  keep  us  ignorant  of  the  food  we 
eat;  except  it  be  for  purposes  of  spec- 
ulation.   If  the  people  were  to  know  of 
what  materials  those  secret  compounds 
were  made,  they  would  not  be  willing  to 
pay  the  exhorbitant  price  asked  for  them; 
neither  would  the  sick  be  willing  to  risk 
their  livee  and  health  by  taking  them. 
There  is  an  almost  universal  dread  of 
taking  mineral  preparations,  or  poisons 
of  any  kind,  among  the  people  generally; 
and  it  very  often  happens  that  the  doc- 
tor is  required   to   plege  himself  that 


there  is  no  mercury  in  the  prescription 
before  the  patient  will  take  it.  Tetilte 
sick  are  induced  to  take  without  fear, 
any  of  those  secret  compounds,  sold 
under  various  names,  in  which  eitiier 
mercury  op  arsenic  foim»  the  priocipaJ 
articlea;  because  they  are  ignorant  gf 
I  this  fact*  and  are  recoaiofteaded  as  a 
certain  cure  for  almost  every  di^u« 
the  very  reasons  why  they  ought  to  be 
avoided. 

W hat  are  called  aimple  remedies,  thsi 

is,  such  vegetable  productions  as  tk 

God  of  nature  has  provided  for  our  k- 

lief  in   sickness,  are  despised  Vj  tkf 

thoughtless  aud  ignovant,  on  accouoio 

their  being  simple  and  well  known  iol> 

at  the  samjs  ti'iie  ttieir  use  is  ridicix 

by  the  (acuity,  because  if  relied  onai 

remedy  in  disease,  it  would  niatenill! 

affect  their  interest,  and   lessen  ^/i' 

importance  among  the  people.    %i!t 

is  no  class  of  men  more  averse  to  tiki^C 

themselves  or   administering  to  tbeir 

families  what  are  called  apotlitfcaryi 

medicine,  than  the  physicians;  them- 

sons  we  shall  not  nudertake  to  point  out, 

but  will  leave  it  for  conjecture* 

The  prices  of  all  those  nostrutns  sold 
through  the  country  is  regulated  by  ibe 
faith  of  the  public  in  the  wooderfttlcura 
that  are  said  to  be  performed  by  tber 
use,  and  not  by  their  intrinsic  value;  i 
is  therefore  necessary  to  keep  the  pao- 
pie  ignorant  of  what  they  are  compof^* 
in  order  to  impose  uppn  their  crediditf 
and  rob  them  of  their  money.    Ifacom- 
pound  that  cost  two  cents  was  iobtoi- 
fered  for  four,  which  would  be  thoiigh' 
a  great  profit  in  ordinary  dealing  no 
one  would  buy  it  or  have  any  faith  lu  if 
virtues;  yet  a  dollar  is  readily  paid  fu' 
a  phial  of  it,  when  the  real  costiinoti*''' 
if  as  much,  and  its  value  as  a  Dedicix^ 
much  less.  -  This  however  is  wt  ^^ 
greatest  evil,  for  many  of  these  nrtinimi 
contain  poison,  though  in  a  very  sad 
quantity;  yet  by  the   frequent  use  » 
them,  the  constitution  is  impaiiw^-  and 
a  diseased  habit  acquired,  wiaeh  ever 
tually  destroys  the  patisnt. 

The  same  reasoning  wiU  »ppiy  f^ 
equal  truth  to  most  of  the  medicine  wp* 
for  sale  in  the  shops  of  the  spothecsrie* 
The  physicians  write  their  prescript!^ 
in  a  language  not  underslood  b/^ 
common  people,  so  that  the  i*^^*  ?^ 
have  no  idea  of  the  value  of  wbAt"^' 
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have  to  pay  for.    This  ^iveii  the  apoth- 
ecary ao  opportitnity  to  fix  any  price  he 
pleases  on  his  medicine,  and  operates 
as   a  monopoly.    The  foIlowiQg  short 
Hory  will  give  the  reader  some  idea  of 
the  profits  they  make.    An  aged  person 
tvho    had   kept    ao  apothecary's  shop 
imny  years,  beini;  joked  by  a  friend  on 
he    enormous  profits  be  made  in   his 
insinese,  which  he  said  must  be  three 
>r  fbiir  hundred  per  cent.    Fob!  said 
he  old   gentlemaa  that  is  nothing^— I 
vi)l  give  you  the  following^  as  a  speci- 
I'.cn  of  our  profits,  and  you  may  judge 
lor  yourself. — A    pound    of   antimony 
i^otta  forty  cents,  this  will  make  3000 
mioses,    sufficient  to    Tomit    any    one; 
vhich  are  sold  at  twelve  and  a  half  cents 
itec  dose— now  make  your  own  calctila* 
,iioa  of  what  it  comes  to.    His  friend  en 
e-asting  it  found  that  what  cost  40  cents 
oold  be  made  to  bring  ^b  dollars. 
tc   The  late   W.  T.  IJonway  was  the 
inost  successful  vender  of  quack  medi* 
.;ino  that  has  ever  appeared  in  this  coan> 
try.      He   was  enabled    by  an    artful 
course  of  management,  and  the  imposi- 
tion h  practiced  upon  a  credulous  people, 
to  accnmnlate  a  large  fortune,  though 
he  supported  a  splendid  style  of  living, 
and  his  expenses  must  have  been  very 
great.    He  paid  for  printing  and  adver- 
tising over  three  thousand  dollars  a 
yc.ir.    Yet  for  all  this  he  died  a  rich 
man.    By  the  sale  of  his  nostmms  onty, 
he  gained  more  money  in  a  few  yean, 
than  any  merchant  in  the  most  exten- 
sive line  of  business,  could  make  during 
his  life.     The  litrle  good  his  compounds 
might  have  done  has  been  made  suffi- 
ciently public;  for  there  were  few  in- 
stances, in  which  a  cure  happened  either 
by  accident  or  any  other  cause,  but  that 
the    case  wa^   vauntingty     published 
through  the  country.    The  injury  done 
to  the  constitutions  of  the  thousands 
who  made  use  of  them,  will  rest  with 
him,  Tor  they  can  be  known  only  to  the 
sufTtirers. 

It  would  have  been  well  for  the  public, 
if  Dr.  Conway's  skill  in  preparing  and 
vending  nostrums,  had  been  suffered  to 
rest  with  him  in  the  grave;  but  it  seems 
that  a  Mr.  Kidder  has  sent  to  England 
and  bought  oCtho  widow  all  bis  recipes, 
and  the  country  will  again  probably  be 
inundated  with  all  kinds  of  pills,  bal- 
sams, drops,  ointments,  salves,  &c.  and 


m*  t,  tirf  V 


will  be  sold  nnder  theaanotioD  of  his 
name.  We  have  it  from  good  auihori- 
fy,  th«jt  the  bases  of  many  of  these  com- 
pounds is  either  corrosive  sublimate  or 
arsenic,  two  of  the  roost  deadly  poisoas 
knoivn;  and  would  therefore  cautioathe 
public  against  the  use  of  theio*  par4«cii- 
lariy  intenuilly. 

ANECDOTES. 
A  <;elebratcd  doctor  who  had  introdu- 
ced bleeding  and  calomel  as  aa  infalli- 
ble remedy  in  fevers,  had  attended  a 
gentleman  for  some  time,  when  the  pa- 
tient finding  hiniaalf  to  grow  worse  un- 
der his  ireatmont,  proposed  ifae  cal- 
ling of  another  physician.  "With  alt 
my  hearty  my  dear  friend^*  said  the 
doctor;  upon  which  the  gentleman  nam- 
ed a  certain  physician  who  it  was  well 
known  had  ao  faith  in  hie  infallible 
remedies,  and  whose  practice  had  been 
founded  more  upon  experieose  than 
fashionable  theories,  "No,"  replied 
the  modest  son  nf  Mercury,  "I  will  ne- 
ver consult  with  him."-^''If  you  will 
not  attend  with  Dr.  — — -,  said  the 
gentleman,  "Ac  mtisl  attend  witkout  ymi; 
that  is  all."  A  few  days  after  the  for- 
mer seeing  the  latter  going  to  his  old 
patient,  called  out  to  him;  *'He  is  out 
of  danger  alroHdy;  I  defy  vou  to  kill 
him."— "Why,"  replied  the  empiric, 
''after  his  passing  through  your  hands» 
he  may,  indeed,  safely  set  death  at  defi- 


ance. 


)» 


"Dp.^Rash,  in  that  emphatio  style 
which  is  peculiar  to  hiiaself,  calls  mer« 
cury  the  8am/>«on  of  medicine.  In  his 
hands,  and  in  those  of  his  partisans,  it 
may,  indeed,  be  compared  to  Sampson;, 
for  I  verily  believe  they  f\ave  slain  more 
Americans  with  it,  tbun  ever  Sampsoi> 
slew  of  the  Philistines.  The  Israelite 
slew  his  thousands,  but  the  Rusbites 
have  shiin  their  lens  of  thousands." 


A  qoaker  was  walking  in  the  town  of 
s  in  company  with  a  learned  doc- 


tor. In  the  course  of  conversation,  the 
Friend  mentioned  the  many  false,  need- 
less, and  hurtful  fashions  and  castoms  of 
the  day;  and  many  institutions  which  he 
considered  useless;  he  also  observed 
that  many  things  were  wrongly  named, 
mentioning  the  particulars. 
As  they  proceeded,  they  came  to  a 
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mpdiecU  college,  "  Friend,  (said  the 
doctor)  do  you  think  this  huilding  is 
rightly  named?  No,  replied  the  Quaker. 
"If  you  were  to  put  a  sign  on  this  buil- 
ding, (said  the  doctor]  what  would  you 
have  on  it?"  Indeed,  said  the  friend,  if  I 
were  to  do  justice  to  the  build  ing,bf  giv- 
ing a  true  sign,  1  would  have  a  horse  &  a 
rider  painted  270^,  with  this  text  under 
the  man  and  horse.  Rev.  Ti.  8.  **  And 
I  looked,  and  beheld  a  pale  horse;  and 
his  name  that  sat  on  him  was  death,  and 
hell  followed  him. 

EPIGRAM. 

When  quacks,  (as  quacks  may* 
By  good  luck,  to  be  sure,) 

Blunder  out  at  haphazard 
A  desperate  cure. 

In  the  prints  of  the  day 
Witli  due  pomp  and  parade. 

Case,  PcUient,  and  Doctor 
Are  amply  displayed. 

All  t^^his  is  quite  just. 

And  no  mortal  can  blame  it. 
If  they  save  a  man's  life 

They've  a  right  to  proclaim  it; 

But  there's  reason  to  think 
They  might  save  more  lives  still, 

Did  they  publish  a  list 
Of  the  numbers  they  kill. 

We  leave  to  our  readers  the  applica- 
tion of  the  above  epigram:  firstobserving 
that  a  quack  is  one  who  deceives  the 
people  by  pretending  to  a  knowledge  he 
does  not  possess;  or  one  wLo  manages 
to  cheat  them  out  of  their  money  by  an 
artful,  tricking  course  of  the  practice 
of  physick.  Whether  there  are  not 
more  characters  of  this  descriiltion 
among  those  who  have  nothing  to  re- 
commend them  but  their  diploma,  than 
among  those  who  depend  on  experience 
and  common  sense,  the  public  must  de- 
cide: and  if  they  could  divest  them- 
selves of  prejudice,  we  think  there 
Would  be  no  doubt  of  the  subject. 

DISEASES  OF  CHILDREN. 

It  is  almost  universally  the  case 
that  those  complaints  to  which  chil- , 
dren  are  subject,  and  which  hurries  I 
vast  numbers  of  them  to  an  early  I 


J/r 


will  be  the  chance  of  removifl, 
causs  of  disease.  The  first  thioS  ' 
be  attended  to  is  to  keep  ihcitt  y^^^ 
and  use  every  means  to  cause  p^  i 


grave,    arise    from  overloadiDg  q 
stomach.    A  child  in  health  aU-aj 
has  an  appetite,  and  never  appears! 
be   satisfied  except  when  ealmj^ 
Mothers  are  too  apt  to  indulge  iba  I 
excess,  "by  giving  whatever  ikyM 
for;  the  consequence  is  that  more  :>  I 
is  taken  into  the  stomach  than ca^i^ 
digested,*  and  forms  a  cold  im^^ 
phlegm,  which  if  not  removed  bv^ 
ther  nature  or  art,  generates  m:^ 
by  destroying  in  a  greater  or  b  ► 
gree  the  digesture.     The  natumi . 
sequence  is  that  canker  gets  ioi) ' 
stomach;    perspiration    ceases: 
chills  and  hot  flashes  follow,  aii:  i 
the  whole  system  becomes  distsA- 
ln]this  state  of  the  case  the  k'-i 
sent  for,  who  gives  small  doat^^^^- 
orael,  which  increases  the  flW 
and  when  the  distress  beconR^i'ii^ 
ing,  blisters  are  ordered  all  ov.r ' 
stomach  and  bowels.     This  is:e^ 
ally  the  last  thing  done,  cAcepH:) : 
laudanum  to  stupify   and  cause  in^- 
as  it  is  said,  to  die  easy ;  for  few  i^ 
vive  this  course  of  practice. 

If  mothers  would  have  cyii'ii-- 
in  themselves  and  undertake  to^'" 
without  a  doctor,  we  feel  coafilf 
that  by  an  early  applicatioa  o^  »'"'• 
means  as  are  within  tieir  P^*^' 
many  lives  might  be  saved,  ^^^  ^^^' 
distress  avoided.  To  say  ^^}^'''' 
there  would  be  a  far  greater  chin 
for  them  to  live,  if  all  violent  tat!?- 
dies  were  dispensed  with  andn  'i'-- 
but  simples  made  use  oftog^il^''''*''" 
good  nursing. 

When  children  first  dicorer  syji? 
toms  of  disease,  it  may  be  kn^^'" 
their  being  fretful  and  imb\(^'-' 
this  is  evidence  of  a  disordered  s"^' 
ach,  and  will  continue  tiii  the  ci  ^^ 
becomes  seated;  when  they  v»JlJ  ' 
stupid  and  inclined  to  sleep, 
sooner  a  cure  is  attempted,  ^^^^'j^^ 
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liion .  Give  a  gentle  emetic  to  clear 
le  stomach ;  then  follow  with  a  strong 
a  made  of  whatever  IB  known  to  be 
>od  fbrcanker.  Bayberry  root  bark  is 
lO  best  thing  known.  Steep  some  of 
lis  in  milk  and  feed  them  often  with  it 
veetened.  The  steam«bath,  when 
roperly  applied,  is  very  good,  and  will 
Iways  give  relief.  lujeciions  made 
f the  bayberry  tea,  with  milk  in  it 
weetened,  should  be  often  given.  If 
le  chiidjappears  ftiint  and  languid,wet 
le  face  and  stomach  with  cold  vine- 
ar,  and  after  steaming,  wash  them  all 
ver  with  the  same.  Offer  them  drink 
ftea  or  they  may  suffer  for  the  want  of 
t. 

By  pttning  this  plan  faithfully  we 
eel  prefectly  convinced  that  very  few 
;ases  would  fail  of  being  successful, 
t  has  often  been  tried  in  the  various 
:omplain(s  of  children,  and  we  know 
>f  no  instance  that  it  has  failed  to  re- 
oaove  the  disease  and  restore  them  to 
iiealth,  without  doing  any  injury  to 
the  constitution. 


DYSENTERY. 

This  complaint  prevails  very  much 
at  this  season  of  the  )  ear,  and  is  ex- 
tremely distressing,  often  proving  fa- 
tal, if  not  attended  to  in  its  first  sta- 
ges.   Children  and  young  people  are 
more  subject  to  it  than  others.      We 
can  give  no  better  rule  for  the  treat- 
ment of  this  disease  than  by  copying 
Dr.  Thomson's  directions,  which  were 
the  result  of  long  experience,  and  have 
proved  more  successful  in  giving  re. 
lief  in  this  distressing  complaint,  than 
any  that  has  been  discovered. 

^^It  is  caused  by  cold,  which  getb 
the  ascendency  over  the  inward  heat 
80  as  to  draw  all  the  determining  pow- 
ers inward;  the  stomach  is  disordered, 
the  digemive  powers  are  lost,  the 
bowels  become  coated  with  canker, 
food  is  not  digested  so  as  to  afford  any 
uouriahment  or  heat  to  the  system, 
and  alt  the  juices  flow  inward  and  pass 
off  by  the  common  passage.      The 


canker  makes  the  bowels  very  sore  and 
when  any  thin^  passes  them  it  causes 
excrutiating  pain.  The  best  plan  of 
treatment  is  to  carry  the  patient 
through  a  regular' course  of  medicine, 
and  repeat  it,  if  occasion  should  re- 
quire, every  day  till  relief  is  obtained. 
During  the  operation  give  the  chicken 
broth,  and  after  the  disease  is  check- 
ed, give  occasionally  a  little  brandy 
and  loaf  sugar  burned  together,  and  a 
strong  tea  of  poplar  bark.  Give  the 
syrup  (No.%)  two  or  three  times  a  day 
until  entirely  recovered ;  and  the  bit- 
ters, fNo.  4)  may  be  given  night  and 

morning  to  restore  the  digesture 

Care  must  be  taken  to  keep  up  the  in- 
ward heat  in  the  interim,  by  giving 
occasionally  No.  2  in  a  tea  of  No.  3, 
sweetened.  Steaming  is  very  impor- 
tant in  this  complaint,  and  injections 
must  often  be  administered.'^ 


^'Let  the  public  be  assured,  that  al 
quack  medicines  are  disapproved  and 
condemned  by  the  whole  medical  pro. 
fession  to  a  man.  Every  enlightened 
and  highminded  physician,  who  has  a 
due  respect  for  the  dignity  of  his  pro- 
fession, or  any  regard  for  the  welfare 
of  the  community,  will,  if  he  has  made 
any  discovery  or  iinprovement,  pub- 
lish it  to  the  world,  and  let  every  man 
try  it  and  test  its  utility  for  himself. — 
Human  health  is  a  matter  of  too  much 
importance  to  be  made  the  object  of 
pecuniary  speculation.^' — Salem  Ga- 
zette, 

We  know  not  what  the  above  writer 
means  by  quack  medicines,  except  it 
he  such  compounds  ns  are  sold  by  the 
apothecaries,  and  puffed  up  by  pom- 
pous advertisements,  under  the  names 
orpanaceasj  catholiconSy  &c.  the  arti- 
cles of  which  they  are  coiAposed  be- 
ing kept  secret  from  the  people.  Ad- 
mitting this  to  be  the  case,  there  can 
certainly  be  no  truth  in  what  he  as- 
serts; for  it  is  a  fact,  which  he  nor  no 
one  else  can  deny,  that  nearly,  if  not 
all,  those  secret  compounds,  were  in- 
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Vented  and  introdnced  into  use  by  the 
■^'medical  profession."  Manv  of  them 
bear  the  name  of  some  distinguished 
physicans^^as  the  inventor:  and  ih^y 
are  frequently  reccommended  by  cer- 
tificates signed  by  others  of  the  tacul- 
ty.  What  is  the  object  of  all  this  but 
speculation? 

The  writer  certainly  does  not  mean 
to  condemn  as  quack  medicine,  those 
remedies  found  in  the  vegetables  of 
our  country:  the  value  and  use  of 
which  are  well  known  ^tho  people, 
and  can  be  by  them  as  safely  and  ad- 
vantageously administered  as  by  the 
faculty. 

MUTATION  OF  MAITER. 

Regarding  the  works  of  creation  as 
a  great  whole,  we  preceive  that  an  es- 
sential part  of  the  plan  is  to  mako  all 
parts  mutually  and  reciprocally  depen- 
dent upon  each  other,  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  due  equilibrium.  Change  of 
form  is  indispensable;  lo89  of  individu- 
al life  must  occur;  the  uninterrupted 
action  of  all  laws,  and  modifications  of 
laws,|i8  essential  to  the  security  of  the 
entire  arrangement.  But  destruction, 
that  is  anni/u/o^ion  of  matter  in  the  ex- 
isting constitution  of  the  universe,  is 
impossible.  Solids  may  be  disintegra- 
ted, reduced  to  dust,  changed  into 
fluids,  or  be  driven  to  assume  the  aeri  • 
form  or  gaseous  state.  Still,  it  can 
be  in  no  part  destroyed — it  occupies 
space — pofsesses  new  qualities — re- 
tains a  peculiar  modification  of  exis- 
tence, and  is  capable  of  eventually  oc- 
<:upying  a  situation  similar  to  that 
whence  it  was  displaced,  and  of  again 
returning  to  the  state  which  it  was  pre- 
viously forced  to  assume. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


LONDONDBRRT,  CHESTER  Co.   Pa. 

Mat  6th  1833. 
Gentlemen:— It  is  14  years  the  19th 
of  last  month,  since  I  purchased  a 
Right  to  use  Dr  Thomson's  medicines, 
and  have  found  them  to  answer  the 
purpose  in  all  attacks  of  disease  whkh 


have  occurred  in  my  family  every 

In  October  last,  I  received  froH 

Thomson  (through  his  Agent  At 

Kneelaud,)  an  Agency,  auiborisiitl 

to  * 'administer,  use  and  sell.*^  \m2 

cines  ^c.  and  commenced  the  ^m 

of  this  system  of  medicine  about  i 

first  of  JHuuary.    Since  this  I  hare  f^ 

constantly   employed,  and  ahhcj. 

have  attended  upwards  ofooeb'mi 

patients   laboring    under  the  ur  \ 

forms  of  d isease   common  to  osr ( i 

ate,  yet  not  one  has  died  who  ons" 

ced  andcontinued  under  my  cait 

deed   there  has  been  but  tvoki 

among  those  to   whom  I  admsr 

medicine, — the  one  was  an  infan:  -l 

as  soon  as  I  saw  it,  I  told  its  fii 

was  dying  and  that  I  could  (kirr 

for  it.    I  advised  bim  to  sendfiri:^' 

ular  physician  if  he  thougir:3 : 

could  be  saved;  but  his  rej^w. 

your  vegetable  medicioes  wii  nt'.  k- 

it,  I  am  sure   their' s  can*t.  lu. 

steam  it, — and  administered  tr^^' 

little  medicine  to  it,  as  I  paw•it^^ 

be  of  no  use.    It  died  id  tboaV'' 

hours  after  I  saw  it,  SLitnaswoii^ 

that  I  steamed  it  to  death!  Tbeo^ 

was  a  man  who  had  the  Rkeanitv: 

and  had  the  appearance  of  bein^w 

Dropsical  and  Gouty—he  ba'l  •»<«"' 

able  to  put  on  his  own  shoes  or  sJoo 

ings  for  several  years,  aod  wwpwfo- 

ced  incurable  by  several  o^'tif'^^* 

larb;  and  as  a  last  resort,  lie  uppl'f'^ ' 

me.    1  carried  him  th rough foorcovj'' 

of  medicine,  from  the  hS  toii^^' 

of  January,  and  lo  my  mind  liew»*f' 

idenily  getting^  better,  I  Miroo''""- " 

his  symptoms  but  what  wai  erccfl^f 

ing-his  swollen  iirabs  began  to  dn^'^''^ 

in   size,  his  pains,   whickbei)/*"^"" 

dead  and  heavy,   began  to  ^  ^^^' 

shooting    and    lively.      Rft'pi^^^ 

which  for  years  appeared  fobciepffJ 

Bed  aod  almost  sui-pended.was,^". 

a  good  degree  restored:  Ijebau"'^'^ 

ver,   hut  comolained  of  '^^'^''P'.^'" 

sensations  in  his  stomacfc,  «»^  y*;^' 

appetite  was  failing,  and  io*'f  ^'''^ 

ing  the  restoratives  which  I  fu""*' 

him.  (Nos.  4  and 5)  wade  of  tl^^^ 

articles,  he  resorted  to  P^ys''^,. .  j^ 

increased  the  difficulty  of  wb'C"  '^ 

complained,    aod    hewmins  *^*  ^^ 

(and  through  the  persaasionoMW    ^^ 

mies  of  the  Thomsofliao  pt**"  »' 
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smiesed  me.    A  few  weeks  after  this 
i  employed  a  physician   under  whose 
ire  be  continued  uutU  lie.  died,  which 
as  about  ten  weeks  afler  I  put  him 
irough  the   last  course,  ond  he  was 
ardly  laid  in  his  grave  befure  it  was 
ftpoTted  from  one  end  of  the  county  to 
le  other*  that  he  died  in  n^y  hands  ov- 
r  the  Steam  I    But  to  give  y6u  an  idea 
»f  ibe  opposition  I  meet  with  from  the 
rienda  of  fashionable  torture,  I  must 
ell  you  that  I   have  been  accused  of 
ciiling  some  whom  I  never  saw,  and  of 
tteaming  others  to  death,  to   whom  I 
lever  administered  any  medicine  what- 
iver.     Of  Mrs  Lydia  Walton  who  has 
>een  under  my  care  for  14  weeks  past, 
t  has  been  reported  that  I  killed  her, 
md  according  to  report  she  has  been 
lead  and  buried  three  different  times 
Vuhin  that  period,  yet  she  lives  to  use, 
ind  rejoice  in  the  Thomsonian  medi- 
cines.    Her  disease  was  Epilepsy— her 
fits  became  regular  ani  monthly  at  the 
change  of  the  moon.    They  would  con- 
tinue for  a  week  at  each  attack,  having 
aa  many  as  from  12  to  20  every  twenty- 
iour  hours!      She  has  been  afflicted 
with  this  disease  about  eight  years  I  and 
could  obtain  no  relief  from  the  doctors 
in   this  eounty,  Philadelphia    or    the 
Dutch  Doctors!!!    When  I  undertook 
her  case,  her  senses  appeared  nearly 
destroyed.    She  is  now  recovering  her 
senses  very  fast!  her  health  is  good- 
she  has  improved  in  flesh — she  has  had 
but  two  attacks  since  I    commenced 
with  her.    In  the  first  she  had  but  12 
fits,  in  the  secoad  but  6,  and  her  pres- 
ent appearance  indicates  that  the  dis- 
ease has  nearly,  if  not  entirely  left  her. 
It  is  now  over  six  weeks  since  her  last 
attuck,  and  she  has  not  experienced  any 
of  those  premonitory  symptoms  which 
usually  preceded  her  attacks.    In  her 
case.  I  have  used  the  ''Third  Prepara- 
tion" freely,  and  have  carried  her  thro' 
16  regular  courses,  besides  six  half 
courses,    She  also  used  Composition, 
Nerve  Powders,  Nos.  2  &l  4  every 
day;  and  is  now  able  to  attend  to  the 
care  of  her  family.    My  enemies  wiU 
not  report  these  facts;  nor  will  they  re- 
port, that  idl  the  cases  of  scarlet  fever 
(16  in  number)  which  came  under  my 
care,  were  cured  hy  Thomsonian  rem- 
edies, while  some  of  the  Regulars  have 
)o>toncbalf(if  not  more)  of  their  pa- 


tients, wiih  the  same  disease,  and  in 
the  same  neighborhood. 

Notwithstanding  the  opposition  we 
meet  with,  Thomsonisntffm  is  making 
'•fearful'*  and  rapid  strides  in  tliis  coun- 
ty, there  are  now  between  40  and  50 
holders  of  family  rights,  and  many  oth- 
ers are  so  well  dibpused  towards  the  sys- 
tem, that  Uiey  will  use  no  other  reme- 
dies. 

You  are  at  liberty  to  make  what  use 
you  please  of  the  foregoing  statements 
and  rest  assured  that  I  will  doalll  can 
to  promot(y}o  good  a  cause 


am  your's  respectfully, 
WM.  JOHNSTON. 


THE  REtORl»ER. 


COLTTMBUB, 


SATURDAY,  JUNE    1,  1833. 

THE  CHOLERA. 

The  daily' occurrence  of  this  distress^ 
ful  form  of  disease  in  (he  city  of  Or- 
leans, is  mentioned  in  most  of  our  pub* 
lie  journals.    Recent  accounts  from  va- 
rious quarters  are  calculated  to  alarm 
our  fears  that  this  destructive  plague  of 
human  life  is  letracing  its  deadly  match, 
returning  northward  with  great  rapidi- 
ty.   It  is  stated  on  unquestionable  au- 
thority, that  it  is  exercising  its  ravages 
on  board  the  steamboats  that  run  on  the 
Mississippi.    It  has  been,  and  continues 
to  be  particularly  fatal  among  the  color- 
ed population  through  various  sections 
of  Mississippi  and  Louisiana,  and  in 
various  towns  along  the  great  westera 
waters.    Along  these  it  appears  to  be 
gradually  extending    carrying  terror 
and  death  as  it  goes.    We  have  too^ 
much  reason  to  fear  a  very   general 
spread  of  this  direful  calamity  through 
the  ensuing  summer  and  autumn. — — 
These  are  the  periods  in  which  our 
most  common  forms  of  epidemic  dis- 
ease prevail  and  with  far  the  greatest 
fatality:     It  bus  already  appeared  at 
Louisville  and  Cincinnati .    There  have 
been  several  recent  cases  in  Maysville 
Ky.    By  the  St.  Clairsville  Gazette  we 
learn,  that,  '*it  is  now  ascertained  be- 
yond   contradiction,  that    this    much 
dreaded  scourge  has  re-visited  Wheel- 
ing."   The  report  of  the   board    of 
health  computes  the  number  ol  cases 
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firomthe  16tli  to  the  2l8t,  (of  Maj)  at 
sizteeD,  and  the  nuoiber  of  deaths  at 
•eren.    SeTeral  deaths  have  occurred 
•ioce.    Ajiioog  the  number  -^—  Rob- 
iiiton  Esq-  an  emiueDt  attorney  at  the 
Wheeling  bar.    The  editor  of  the  Ga- 
zette suggests  that  'Hhe  disease  origin- 
ated, and  is  principally  confined  to  the 
neighborhood  of  the    market  house,  a 
great  deal  of  vegetable  filth  having  been 
carelessly     sufiered    to     accumulate 
t(iere."    This  is  a  seasonable  warning 
to  the  citizens  of  our  towns  and  vil- 
lages, and  should  induce  them  to  do  as 
*  the  town  authorities  of  Wiftteling  have 
done,  'Hhey  have  entered  into  active 
moMures  to  have  the  streets  thoroughly 
renovated.*'     Peronal  cleanliness  and 
temperance  in  all  thinss,  avoiding  all 
food  or  physic  that  might  disturb,  de- 
range, or  any  way  impede  or  impair  the 
functional  operations  of  the  digestire 
Cleans,  or  check  a  free  perspiration  are 
among  the  best  precautionary   meas- 
ures   that    can    be    adopted.      Great 
changes  in  accustomed  habits  of  Jiving, 
that    have  been  prudently    indulged, 
and  found  to  be  salutary,  we   cannot 
conscientiously    reccomroend.    If  the 
digestive  powers  are   kept  in  proper 
tone,  a  regular  proportion  of  vegetable 

diet  is  mosr  congenial  to  nature. 

Fresh  beef  is  a  very  laxative  kind  of 
diet.  Mutton  is  the  best  fresh  meat 
that  can  be  used.  It  raiely  fails  to  a- 
gree  with  the  stomach, dc  bowels,  6chaa 
ever  been  accounted  a  wholesome  ar- 
ticle of  diet.  It  not  being  ascertained 
that  any  have  ever  been  affected  with 
cholera  who  have  made  a  seasonable  and 
faithful  use  of  the  Thomsonian  cholera 
syrup  as  a  preventive.  We  cannot  do 
justice  to  our  feelings,  or  to  communi- 
ty  should  we  neglect,  most  earnestly 
to  recommend  it  to  all  who  wish  for 
probable  and  almost  certain  security  a- 
gainst  the  fatal  pestilence. 

We  wish  our  correspondents  to  be 
particular  to  give  us  the  earliest  and 
roost  accurate  information  on  this  in- 
teresting subject  that  is  possible. 

Columbus,  and  the  adjacent  country 
remains  tolerably  healthy.  A  few  cases 
of  scarlatina  have  prevailed,  also  a  few 
eases  of  pureperal  indisposition,  a  num- 
ber of  which  terminated  mortally.  Ti»is 
mortality  however,  we  impute  to  that 
blind  and  superstitious  adherence  to  the 


mineral  practice,  that  so  sttpidlj  ck 
tains,  among  many  xcpotaUe  elissesa 
society. 

Many  intelligent  citiiens  will  svib 
low  mercury  and  opioin,  and  otberdft 
ieterious  drugs,  anil  Ueed,  and  porp 
by  the  prescriptions  of  the  legnlar  Ika 
ty,  with  as  little  eoond  discRti.;:.* 
the  more  illiterate  and  vidgv  rat  at 
ulets  and  charms  for  the  raoonl . 
disease. 

These  same  people  are  teiriiieil  l 
the  thought  of  applying  ibesseia'' 
warm  water,  to  mention  Cirenoe  is 
still  more  alarming — and  kkeliiiye^ 
Lobelia!!  the  very  name  fr^  ^ 
though  a  demon  had  appeaid 

Thus,  through  the  previleBceiir 
norance,  superstition  and  fretkif'» 
of  stale  tradition,  human  lifebK' 
perpetuad  jeopardy.  Learae|  f 
ranee  is  venerated  in  thea^''^ 
world,  with  the  same  blind,  ti^'^^ 
credulity,  that  savages  in  tbesit''^' 
wilds  of  the  far  distant  wildeneAF' 
homage  to  the  arrogant  preleasuo! 
the  Rain-maker. 

Thomson ians  stand  fast  lotbe  bo» 
ic  standard.  Reformation  in  (be  f* 
sent  fashionable  mode  of  medical  p^ 
tice  is  indispensible.  RetonDaii<3>^f' 
a  desolating  mortality  niusC  pif^ 
«*Let  the  followers  of  the  \m^ 
Thomson  and  the  botanic  sysieW't. 
the  editor  of  the  Amerieao  Bomi' 
says,  *'lay  aside  all  scruplei,  ^  f'"^' 
to  emulate  each  other  i n their  aertionJ 
to  promote  the  advancemeotoftbistruj 
humane  cause." 


IMPORTANT  NOTICE. 
The  friends  of  the  ThoDSoai 


HiKi 


tanic  system  of  medical  pracuc? 
the  public  in  general,  are  ^^/ 
formed  that  we  have  appoiDt«Jyf'°', 
seph  L.  Craft  of  St.  Lonis  jnrspf'* 
Agent.    We  intend  at  ali  doesiokee- 
a  general  assortment  of  botanic  *  ^^ 
cine  in  his  bands,  prepared  eitlief 
Dr  Thomson  himself,  or  b/  ourae^^ 
in  either  case  they  will  be  genuine  »> 
of  the  first  quality:  Also  family  K»«^ 
may  be  had  at  all  times  by  «J''»( 
Dr  Craft.     From  the  knowledge  ^ 
have  of  Dr  Craft,  and  bis  siib*^^ 
reputation  as  a  Thomsonian  F»^  ..^ar 
er,  when  in  the  State  of  Ohi<^  «»3 
good  opinion  having  been  ofi^  ""*  ^ 
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stablished  in  our  minds  from  sources/ 
f  the  first  respectability,  in  the  city, 
e  take  a  peculiar  pleasure  in  calling 
le  attention  of  our  botanic  friends, 
nd  of  the  public  in  general  to  this  no- 
ice,  it  bein^a  subject  of  4eep  interest 
.)  the  community  and  to  ourselves. 

Dr  W.  T.  Mills  of  Memphis,  Ten- 
cssee,  Drs  Browning  «nd  Craig,  near 
funtsville.  ft^d  Dr  Robsrt  Brown, 
Snatches.  Missisippi,  having  received 
imilar  appointments,  will  be  constant- 
y  furnished  with  similar  supplies  of 
•ooks  and  medicine.  We  consider, 
hem  entitled  to  equal  confidence,  they 
re  invested  with  equal  authority,  and 
applicants  can  always  be  aecommoda- 
ed  in  the  mostobliging^anner.  Cor- 
espondents will  be  respectfully  atten- 
ecl  to. 
.  Columlms,  May  1st,  1833. 

JARVISPIKE&Co. 


T  o  the  friends  of  the  Thomsonian  6o> 
aiiicai  system  of  Medical  practice  and 
'  he  public  at  large.  We  have  this  day 
Jay  appointed  Dr  John  Sutherland  and 
Mr  John  Haynie  of  Tuscumbia  our  a- 
gents.  They  will  keep  constantly  on 
band  ah  assortment  of  Botanical  Medi- 
cine prepared  either  by  Dr  Thomson 
lumself,  or  by  us.  Persons  desirous  of 
purchasing  Thomson^s  family  rights  can 
obtain  them  by  applying  to  either  of  the 
tibove  named  gentlemen. 

From  personal  acquaintance  with  Dr 
Sutherland  we  do  cheerfully  recommend 
him  to  our  Botanical  friends  ps  a  judi- 
'  cious  and  bkilful  practitioner,  and  all 
ihose  ^vho  are  desirous  of  attaining  in« 
formation  on  the  subject  of  this  truly 
iDvaluabie  system  of  practice,  we  with 
confidence  refer  to  Dr  Sutherland. 
Tuscumbia,  Ala.  April  30, 1833. 
JARVIS  PIKE  &  Co. 
Agents  for  Samuel  .Tfunntan, 

NOTICE. 

The  friends  of  the  Thomsonian 
Botanical  System  of  Medical  practice, 
and  the  public  id  general,  are  respect- 
fully informed  that  we  have  this  day 
appointed  Dr  W.  T.  Mills,  of  Fayette 
county,  Tennessee,  one  of  our  special 
agents  for  the  Western  District.  In 
whose  hands  wc  intend  to  keep  a  con- 
stant supply  of  fairify  Rights,  of  Dr 


Thomson^s  latest  editions;  and  aiA,  a 
general  assortment  of  genuine  Medi- 
cines, all  of  which  shall  be  prepared 
in  the  best  manner,  as  we  have  made 
engagements  with  DrThorosoafor  the 
Medicine,  which  will  be  prepared 
either  by  \im  or  ourselves. 

From  the  knowledge  that  we  have 
of  Dr  Mills,  as  an  efficient  practition- 
er on  this  new  and  invaluable  system 
of  practice :  and  from  the  {^ood  opiniop 
I  that  has  hoen  firmly  established  in  our 
minds,  froq}  sources  of  the  first  re- 
spectability of  Dr.  Mills'  character  in 
general:  We  take  a  pleasure  in  re- 
spectfully calling  the  attention  of  our 
Botanic  friends  and  the  public  in  gen- 
eral, to  the  above  publication. 

JARVIS  PIKE  &  Co. 
General  Agents  for  Sani*l  Thomson, 
April  24, 1833. 


PHYSICIANS. 

It  is  a  very  common  opinion  that  men 
and  women  cannot  be  trained  to  be 
their  own  physicians;  and  it  is  probable 
that  there  are  cases  of  rare  or  compli- 
cated disease,  or  of  dangerous  accident, 
in  which  the  experience  gained  by  ex- 
tensive practice,  may  be  necessary  to 
suggest  a  remedy,  or  to  perform  an  op- 
eration. But  m  nine  cases,  at  least, 
out  of  ten,  a  very  moderate  acquain- 
tance with  the  human  body,  and  with 
its  functions,  and  with  the  causes  that 
impair,  and  the  precautions  that  pie- 
serve  these,  would  enable  us  with  ease 
to  cure,  or — yei  belter— to  prevent,  the 
laleni  indisposition.  This  is  a  lact 
which  has  been  repeatedly  acknowl- 
edged, both  in  private  and  in  public, 
by  the  most  eminent  physicians.  And 
its  accuracy  is  the  les^  to  be  doubted, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  notoriously  the  pecu- 
niary interests  of  physicians  to  conceal 
it. 

Admitting,  then,  its  truth,  how  in- 
jurious the  ignorance  in  which  children 
are  kept  of  what  most  concern  them  to 
know !  And  how  desirable,  that  a  few, 
at  least,  of  the  days  and  years  that  are 
spent  in  learning  the  languages  and  the 
customs  of  two  semi-barbarian  nations 
of  antiquity,  should  be  devoted  to  learn 
that,  the  knowledge  of  which  will  ad- 
vantage us  every  day  of  our  lives. 
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But.  however  desirable  for  the  mass 
of  mankind,  that  ihey  should  be  taught 
how  to  retain  that  first  of  blessings, 
health;  and  thai  they  should  further  be 
taught  bow  to  regain  it»   when  lost;-— 
it  18    neverthelesa    hot  the  interest 
of   the  physician   that    hi»^  neighbors 
should  know  any  thing  about  their  bo- 
dies: it  is  not  his  interest  that  they 
should  be  taught  how  to  retain  their 
health,  nor  how  to   arrest  an  incipient 
malady  by  some  simple  remedy.    Other 
men's  ignorance  is  his    gam.    Their 
folly  fills  his  pursB.    If  th«»  were  cdu- 
cated  as  common  sense   dictates,  he 
would  be  a  poorer  man.     If  they  knew 
what  they  might   Co  know,  bis  knowl- 
edge would  turn  to  less  account.    Coni- 
mon  sense,  therefore,  is,  in  a  pecuniary 
point  of  view,  the  phyeician's  enemy. 

Again,  how  important  it  is  that  men 
and  women  should  know  the  conse- 
<iufcnce  of  excess;  and  that,  knowing 
these,  they  should  not  be  tempted  to 
act  against  their  knowledge!  How  in- 
expressibly important  that  there  should 
be  no  gin-shops,  nor  any  of  those 
houses-^-the  bane  of  large  oUies^where 
popular  morality  abandons  to  disease 
and  death  its  outcaM  victims! 

Yet  it  is  the  physician's  interest  that 
all  this  should  go  on.  ntempsrance 
18  bis  patron.  A  debauch  is  a  harvest 
for  him.  Gin-shops  and  brothels  make 
him  a  rich  men.  Each  ruined  consti- 
tution brings  him  a  customer  and  a  fee. 
He  may — doubtless  he  does,  lament  all 
this,  for  no  one  knows  all  its  horrors 
as  he  does;  hut  ho  must  be  more  or  less 
than  mi«n,  if  he  does  not  feel  that  he 
lives  by  it. 


A  WISE  PROPOSAL. 
If  wo  wish  to  make  it  the  interest  of 
f)hystcians  that  mankind  be  temperate, 
vrudent,  rational,  and  healthy,  let  us 
l>ay  them,  like  the  medical  attendant 
of  the  Chinese  Emperor,  in  proportion 
as  we  escape  disease;  but  if  we  desire 
to  make  ourselves  independent  and  use- 
fuHy  intelligent,  let  us  go  still  further. 
liCtus  recollect,  that  to  be  practical 
^hyt iologisu,  isincoroparably  more  im- 
portant, than  to  bo  aJatinistoragfeek- 
ling.  If  WB  are  too  old  to  learn,  let  us 
give  our  children  a  knowledge  ofOiem 
selves;  lot  them  attend  carefiilly  to  their 
4>wn  aensations;  let  us  gradually  make 


(hem  their  own  pbywcianP.     We  srliail 
not  then  see  them  first  ruining   then 
own  cnnslitution,  and  then   P^y'^g  «" 
have  ihcm  patched  up  again.     We  shall 
not  see  them  tempting  disease  and  df^ath 
with  their  eves  shut,  an*  horror  atnick 
when  at  last  they  df«cover  the  natural 
consequences  of  their  conduct;  ignorant- 
ly   imprudent  fb-day,  and  veakly  ap- 
prehensive to-morrow;  committiDjf  ex- 
cesses one  hour,  and  soliciting  prescrip- 
tions the  next.    As,  when  we  are  oar 
own  servana,  our  wants  dimioisfc,  so. 
if  we  were  our  own  pbysiciana,  wouM 
our  disease  decrease. 


A  WILLOW  PEACH. 
•  The  Venesee  Farmer  puisfartkik 

following    statemmU   upon  vkai  ti 
considered  good  autkoriig,    Abit 
Jagues,  Esq.  of  Worcester  county. 
Massachusetts,  is  said  to  have  disco-, 
ered  a  young  peach  tree  growing  u^ 
der  what  he  calls  a  water  wdlc». 
one  branch  of  which,  from  four  to  u 
indies  in  diameter,  grew  directly  - 
ver  the  top  of  the  peach,  an  it  sli^ 
out  horizontally.    The  peach  hadai 
tained  the  Iright  of  some  six  or  echi 
inches  above  the  willow  I  anch.  Fw 
his  own  amusement  he  split  ihewi^ 
low  branch  with  a  chissel,  or  wcd^, 
and  introduced  the  top  of  the  peach 
through  tlie  fissure;  then  carefully 
withdrew  the  wedge,  and  it  closed  up- 
on the  peach.    In  this  situatioa  it 
was  suffered  to  remain  till  ikllj  wfaen 
the  peach  was  carefully  sawed  oti 
close  to  the  underside  of  the  wilhw. 
The  slump  and  root  of  the  peach 
were  transplatited  into  his  garden  at 
a  suitable  age: — Both  bore  fruit  sim- 
ilar in  size,  appeaiance  and  flavor 
wilh  this  difference, — those  from  tk 
peach  Ief\  in  the  willow  had  no  pttiur 
stones,  while  the  other  bad . 


New  Vegetable.— a  plant,  called 
the  Oxalis  CrtiuUa,  has  lately  been  in- 
troduced into  England  from  soOiA  Afri- 
ca, and  is  likely  to  be  exlenaiTdj  culti- 
vated, as  decidedly  preferable  to  the 
common  potatoe. 
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♦«  I«t  mystery  bcrtripped  of  all  prttence," 

«*  And*  practice  bo  Qoaxbined  with  conmott  sense.** 
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THE  lBCLECTI(V-No.  IIL 

Being  a  disMssion  of  AMsaiCAN  lights  and 
pririlflges,  as  it 'regards  Hie  pbactxcc  of  Mbdi* 
ciXE,  and  tfce  xi^ais  aCdascovery :  ByJB.  Wi- 
TKAHousc,  M.  D.  Professor  ot  theory  anil 
practice  (tfPbysac,  and  Lecturer  on  Natunl 
History  in  t^  University  at  Olmbridge,  Mass* 

In  Dr.  Jacob  Bigetow's-'^AjlftRiCAN 

MeDICA«»  BOTAXT,'' Vol.    1.   p.   177, 

there  is  a  colored  ongraving  of  the 
Lobelia  loilata,  or  Indian  Tobacco, 
followed  by  a  pretty  Bingalar  account 
of  this  powerful  emetic  weed.  The 
article  closes  thus : 

Cun/VB,  Mem.  Amer.  Acad.  1. 
484— ScAtfpf.  123.— Bar*.  Col.— 
36.  56. -Thacheh,  Disp.  267. 
Massachusms  Reports j  Vol.  VI. 

In  turning  to  the  Rev.  Manasseh 
Cutler's  account  of  some  of  the  vege- 
table productions  growing  in  this  part 
of  America,  written  in  Jan.  1764, 
we  fiod  LiNNJZus'  description  of 
it  in  four  lines.  Dr.  Cutler  denomin- 
ates it  ^'American  prid*,^  or  emetic 
weed,  and  says  tKat  its  blossoms  arc 
scarlet,  and  that  it  ie  found  on  the 
bordersof  brooks  and  rivers.  In  the 
same  page,  he  says  the  blossoms  are 
pale  blue,  and  that  it  grows  in  dry 
fields. 

A»  to  it^sensiUs  qualities,  he  says, 
if  Hhe  leaves  be  chewed  in  the  mo^th , 
they  are  first  insipid,  bat  soon  be- 


1  properties,  notwithstanding  the  vio- 
lent effects  from  chewinff^the  leaves^ 
may  possibly  become  a  ^luable  mod- 


M 


icme.' 

Hence  it  appean  that  the  Lobelia, 
or  emetic  weed,  was  then  unknown 
(i784)as  a  medicine,  to  a  learned  gen 
tieman,  distinguished  for  his  botan- 
ical  researches.  In  turning  to  Dr. 
Thacher^s  Dispensatory,  we  find  it 
described  as  an  annual,  and  so  says 
Bigolow;  but  Samuel  Thomson  says, 
in  his  specification,  deposited  in  the 
Office  of  State,  that  it  is  a  biennial.— 
''When  learned  Doctors  disagree  who 
shall  decide?^'  We  answer  Experi- 
ence; whether  through  Samuel 
Thomson  or  Manasseh  Cutlet,  mat- 
ters not,  though  neitherof  them  were 
regularly  bred  to  physic.  It  does  not 
appear  that  the  compiler  of  the  Dis- 
pensatory had  any  experience  in  the 
article.  He  says— -it  is  probably  one 
of  the  most  powerful  vegetable  sub- 
stances with  which  we  are  acquaint- 
ed; and  no  rational  practitioner  will 
have  recourse  to  it,  but  with  the  grea- 
test precaution.  Tha  melancholy 
consequences  resulting  from  the  use 
of  the  Lobelia  Inflata,  as  lately  ad- 
ministered by  the  adventurous  hands 
of  a  noted  Empiric,  have  justly  excit- 
ed considerable  interest,  and  furnish- 
ed alarming  examples  of  its  deleteri- 
ous properties,  [i.  e.  deadly,  distruc- 
tive,  poisonous  qualities,]    and  fatal 


co^ie  pungent,  occasioning  a  copious  [  effects.   The  doses  in  which  he  is  said 


dischaive  of  saliva.  If  they  are  held 
in  tbe  iqiKitli  for  some  time,  they  pro- 
duce giddiness  and  ptHn  in  the  head, 
with  ^  Irofbbling  agitation  of  the 
whole  body^  at  length  they  bring  an 
extreme  nausea  and  vomiting.  The 
taste  resemM^  that  of  tartar  emetic 
*-^  plant  poasossed  of  such  active 

34 
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to  prescribe  it,  and  frequently  with 
impunity,  is  a  common  tea  spoonful 
of  the  powdered  seeds  or  leaves,  and 
often  tepeated.  If  the  medicine  doea 
not  puke  or  evacuate  powerfully,  it 
frequently  destroys  tho  patient,  and 
sometimes  in  fito  or  six  liouts.''^— 
Thomson^s  own  account  contradicts 
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thifl.    He  declares  that  he  has  givea 
thirty  grains  of  it  again  anci^gain  with 
perfectsafety  and  great  advantage.  A 
«)hysicaikiQ  Boston,  second  to  none  in 
iiis  city,  assures  the  *  writer  that  he 
has  given  more  than  forty  gr^s  of  it, 
to  his  entire  satisfaction,  and  that  he 
'  was  led  to  the  use  of  it  fromhis  C9nfi- 
dence  in  Dr.  Thomson,  whom  lie  es- 
teemed  for  his  indefatigable  researches; 
aSThis  candor  in  communicating  his 

experience. 

Dr.  Thacher  says— "The  follow- 
ing highly  interesting  observations 
have  been  recently  received  from  the 
Rev.  Dr.  M.  Cutler;"  who  gives  his 
own  personal  experience  of  the  effi- 
cacy of  Lobelia  in  asthma— he  hay- 
ing been  long  afflicted  with  that  dis- 
tressing disorder.     Now,  as  Parson 
Cutler,  though  a  sensible  man,  was 
no  physican,  his  authority  is  no  bet- 
ter than  Thomson's,  if  so  good;  and 
my  reason  for  saying  so, is  this:  Dr. 
Dtury  of  Marblehead  who  was  also  an 
asthmatic,  and  who  was  entirely  cur- 
ed by  the  use  of  the  Lobelia,  commu- 
nicated his  knowledge  of  the  remedy 
to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cutler,  who  communi- 
cated it  to  the  compiler  of  the  new 
Dispensatory,  and  he  to  the  author  of 
the  American  Medical  Botany ;  but 
the  original  use  of  Lobelia  in  the  cure 
of  asthma,  may  be  traced  from  Dr. 
Drury  up  to  Samuel  Thomson,  Dr. 
•  Thacher's  "noted  Empiric,"  and  Dr. 
Bigelow's  "legitimate  Homicide." 

It  therefore  appears  from  consult- 
ing the  writings  of  Samuel  Thomson, 
Manasseh  Caller,  James  Thacher 
and  Jacob  Bigelow,  that  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  medical  qualities  of  Lo- 
belia, was  first  known  and  used  by 
the  first  named  practitioner,  and  that 
he,  Thomson,  administered  it  to  the 
wife  of  Ephraim  Coleman,  in  the 
year  1808,  with  complete  success  in 
asthma.  (See  Coleman's  certificate , 
p.  182,  of  the  narrative  of  the  life  and 
medical  discoveries  of  Samuel  Thom- 

ipn.) 
It  would  seem  from  all  that  we  can 


diB(?over  that  the  knowledge  of  the 
powerful  eflFects  6f  the  Lvibelia   or 
emetic  weed,  had  floated  on  th©  breath 
of  the  people  as  derived  frona  Thom- 
son, until  ke  grew  up  ft  man,  when 
he  determined  to  administer   it  for  tlie 
relief  of  his  fellow  men.    He  began 
on  himself,  and  haying  ohtasned  sig- 
nal relief  from  severe   bodily  sufler- 
ings  by  the  use  of  it,  he  adds  very 
happily — '*Th»    accidental  renoedy 
was  ibund  through  necessity;    aad 
waui  the  first4ime  the  mother  of  «- 
vention  held/orth  her  hand  to  me." 

The  question  now  is^  whether 
Thomson  deciv^  himself,  ar  wheJfe- 
er  he  aimed  to  deceive  othertit  Siss- 
uel  Thomson  has  as  much  rig^t  to  k 
heard  as  either  of  the  ^entiema  i*e- 
fore  mentioned,  and  his  character 
stands  as  fair,  where  he  is  b^t 
known. 

He  says,  in  p.  206,.  of  his  Ncv 
Guide  to  Health,  that  ihe'fiwt  knowV 
edge  he  ever  had  of  the  Lobelia  tt 
flata  was  obtaiped  by  acoident,   more 
then  forty  years  ago,  and,  says  he— 
<<I  never  had  any  information  wbtt- 
ever    concerning    it,  except  what  1 
have  gained  by  my  own  experieocr.'' 
A  great  deal  has  been  said  of  late  a- 
bout  this  plant,  both  in  favor  of  it  and 
against  its  utility  in  medicine;  but  all 
that  the  faculty  have  said  concerning 
it,  only  shows  their  ignomace  of  tbe 
subject,  there  being  but  litliiB  truth  m 
what  they  have  stated  concerning  ifs 
medical  properties,  except  wikereia 
they  have  admitted  it  to  be  a  certain 
cure  for  the  asthma.      It  is  a  truih 
which  cannot  be  disputed,  th&V  all 
they  have  known  about  this  article 
and  the  exf^riments  that  hare  b^ea 
made  to  ascertain  its  value,  originat- 
ed in*  ray   making  use  of  it   in  m} 
practice .    There  is  no  rotnlion  mide 
of  this  herb  by  any  author,  tba*'  i 
have  been  able  to  find,  previous  to 
my  (Xscovering  it,  excepting  irbat  is 
said  by  Linnseusi  who  has  given  a 
correct  description  of  it  under  ihe 
name  of  Lobelia  Inflata,  but  sayi  no* 
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thing  of  Us  medical  properties.  It  is 
therefore  reasonable  to  conclude,  that 
they  werflf  riot  known  until  I  discover- 
ed them,  and  [Proved  them  to  be  uae- 
fvi  I .  When  the  faculty  first  made  the 
discovery  that  I  used  the  emetic  herb 
in  my  practice,  they  declared  it  to  be 
a  deadly  poison,  and  while  they  were 
persecuting  mo  by  every  means  in 
their  power,  and  representing  to  the 
world  that  I  killed  my  patients  wilh  it, 
they  were  very  ready  t«»  call  it, 
•*  TThomson's  Medicine;"  but  since 
thoy  have  found  it  about  to  become 
an  article  of  great  value,  an  attempt 
seems  to  be  makino;  to  fob  me  of  the 
credit  of  it;  in  which  some,  who  have 
been  introduced  to  it  by  me,  are  ready 
to  joia,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
their  own  interest  at  my  expense." 

Samuel  Thomsor*  then  comments 
on  what  Dr.  Thacherhassaid  ofhim 
aild  his  practice  in  his  Dispensatorv, 
and  contradicts  a  greater  part  of  ii, 
and  points  out  some  inconsistences 
and  contradictions  in  it.  But  we  do 
not  wish  to  repeat  it.  Thomson  re- 
marks in  p.  208,  that— what  is  quo. 

ted  in  the  dispensary  from  the  Rev. 
Dr.   Af.  Culler,  concerning  the  Lo- 
belia, is  in  general  correct,particular- 
ly  as  it  regards  its  use  in  asthma,  but 
that  he  is  mistaken  ns  to  its  ellects 
on  the  stomach  and  bowels,  that  its 
operation  is  entirely  different  from  all 
other  known  emetics;   and  that  he 
has  learnt  this  from  administering  it 
Iq  every  form  and  manner  for  a  long 
series  of  years .     He  makes  this  bold 
assertion,    that  all    the    knowledge 
that  Dr.  Cutler  had  acquired  of  this 
herb  in  the  asthma,  must  have  been 
derived  from  him.     This  must  de- 
pend on  dates,  names  and  facts. 

Our  **  noted  Empiric"  goes  on  to  ob- 
serve that"it  is  said  by  Thacher,  that 
it  was  employed  by  the  i  aborigines 
and  bv  those  who  deal  in  Indian  re- 
medies,  and  those  who  are  attempt- 
ing to  rob  me  of  the  discovery  affect 
to  believe  it;  but  ihvi  is  founded  alto- 
gether on  conjecture,  for  they  cannot 


produce  a  single  instance  of  its  hav,- 
ing  been  employed  as  a  medicine  be- 
fore I  made  use  of  it ;  and  he  adds 
that  the  best  evidence  of  its  being  an 
entirely  new  article  is,  tbe  ignorance 
of  the  faculty  of  its  pewers,"* 

Samuel  Thomson  has  been  private- 
ly and  publicly  accused  and  prosecu- 
ted for  usin/:;  poisonous  articles  in  his 
practice.     The  subject  will  be  discue-  "^ 
sed  in  our  next  number.  * 

AN  ELLECTIC. 


♦We  have  given,  everywhere,  Thomson's 
own  words,  excepting  where  the  gramioer  and 
redundant  phraiseeology  required  a  little  vari- 
aikm. 

COMMUNICATIONS. 

For  the  Recorder. 

BEWARE  OF  CALOMEL. 

I  profess  to  be  in  heart  a  philanthro- 
pist, and  to  possess  unfeigned  desires 
forthe  well  being  of  my  fellow  men. — 
Next  to  the  Gospel,  I  wish  the  doc- 
trine of  medical  benevolenco  to  be 
preached  from  town  to  town,  throneh 
every  Tillage,  hamlet,  borough  and  ci- 
ty, uutil  every  individual  catch  the  ti- 
dings, and  feel  the  impression  of  the 
good  spirit  of  the  botanic  system  of 
practice,  and  pure  Thomsonian  prin- 
ciples, until  a  universal  4read  and  ab- 
horenoe  of  poisonous  dnigs  shall  seize 
tbe  world.  « 

My  heart,  bleeds  witlitn  me  when  I 
reflect  upon  the  abuses  and  injuries 
sustained  by  the  use  of  Calomel.  Yes- 
terday I  was  called  to  see  a  young  vic- 
tim who  was  about  to  be  immolated  on 
the  murcurial  altar.  Let  us  hear  the 
case!  A  young  man  of  about  twenty- 
five  years  of  age  called  to  see  me;  he 
said,  he  had  heard  that  I  sold  iVo.  6, 
and  he  wanted  to  purchase  some:  I 
told  him  I  had  No.  G  for  sale,  but  wish- 
ed to  be  informed  what  he  purposed  to 
do  with  it.  He  proceeded  to  state 
that  his  wife  was  afflicted  with  "chills 
and  fevers,"  as  he  expressed  himseIC 
and  said,  that  he  had  beard  that  No.  6 
was  a  good  medicine^  for  that  kind  of 
complaint.  I  questioned  him  farther 
till  I  ascertained  his  wife  was  laborinfr 
under  a  severe  indisposition,  which  I 
'informed  him  was  an  advanced  stage 
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of  consuiuption*     Ho  appeared  much 
affected  as  1  pronounced  the  fact,  the 
colour  fled  from  his  face  and  he  be- 
came pale,  being  much  alarmed  on  ac- 
count of  her  dangerous  situation.    He 
requested  me  to  go  with  h'un,  that  I 
might  see  her  myself.     Accordingly  I 
attended.    Goud  God!  what  a  sight! 
I  wc's  melted  with  pity !    My  heart  sunk 
ivithin  me.    I  beheld,  and  I  shall  never 
forget  the  scene,  a  young  female  reclin- 
ed on  a  sofa:  her  beauty  could  not  b# 
concealed  by  the  desolating  power  of 
disease  which  was  rapidly  consuming 
her  tender  frame.    Though  she  was 
satisfied  that  few  must  be  her  days,  yet 
she  carried  an  indeecribable  serenity 
upon  her  countenance,  that  was  facina- 
ting  to  gaze  upon.    I  asked  many  ques- 
tions respecting  her  situation.    Her 
answers  were  intelligent  and  cheerful, 
but   frequently    interrupted    by    deep 
drawn  sighs,  and  a  dry  hacking,  spas- 
modic cough. 

Some  times  by  a  flash  of  fever,  the 
Dative  Vermillion  would  mount  to  her 
cheek  where  the  roseate  glow  of  health 
and  beauty  used  to  spread  their  facina- 
ting  eharms.  Suddenly  the  ghastly 
deathfulnsBS  of  her  pallid  visage  would 
return  upon  her,  the  fearful  result  of  the 
desolatiM|  malady  that  lurked  like  a 
secret  hvX  determined  enemy  in  her 
tortured  breaet.  Her  cheerfulness, 
though  an  index  of  the  native  goodness 
of  her  disposition,  was  rather  assumed 
from  a  sense  of  propriety,  than  relished 
as  a  matter  of  enjoyment.  By  turns 
deep  reflectioo  stole  over  her  busy 
mind.  Her  bi:oken  speech,  melancholy 
shade  of  countenance,  peculiar  melan- 
choly key  of  Toice,  and  pearly  drops 
that  glittered  in  her  eye,  all  conspired 
to  impress  the  observer  with  tuU  con- 
▼iction  that  her  heart  was  sad!  It  is 
the  common  fate  of  those  unfortunate 
beings  who  have  been  thro<vn  into  such 
a  hapless  situation  by  the  abuse  of  them- 
selves, by  the  use  of  calomel,  always  to 
be  sad ! 

The  cause  of  this  sadness  is  easy  to 
nndai  stand.  It  is  well  known  to  procecl 
from  hepatic  affections  induced  by  cal- 
omel. Functional  and  even  organic 
derangement,  are  not  unfrsquenily  the 
consequence  of  pouring  down  that  dead- 
ly drug*  I  was  soon  satisfied  that  her 
system  had  been  pot  under  the  influ- 
ence of  mttfcury.    I  enquired  whether 


she  had  been  sick  previous  to  her  pre 
sent  indisposition— was  informed  ttn 
she  had  an  attack  of  billioua  fewer  !-^ 
and  now  tho   consumption   had  seized 
upon  her !    But  ufter  a!l,  there    is  ml 
any  thing  astonishing  in  all  this  case, 
because  any  body  who  has  had  a  tow 
of  *'biliious  fever,"  will  either  die,  or. 
if  he  should  survive,  will  endure  a  mis- 
erable existence  the  remainder  of  hs 
days,  whenever  subjected    to  the  mine- 
ral  practice.    What  is  moat  matonisb- 
ingofall,  is  the  blind  infataaiion  and 
and  s|ubl)ornnes8,  with  which  so  nun/ 
will  hold  fast  to  their  old  despitea^>e 
prejudices,  in  opposition  to  umuoften- 
ble  facts,  and  seem  to  banish  everyfa^ 
tide  of  reason  from  their  minds. 

Well,  courteous  reader,  since  wehw 
entered  on  this  hackneyed  theme,  m^: 
a  friend  to  pursue  the  enquiry  tv^rcv 
point  that  is  tangible.     Who  wi=i  solvt 
this  simple  question,  what  is  a  biHVo'J: 
fever?     [A  gold-watch  is  made  ofeok 
of  course  a  billions  fever,  muat  be  afev*^ 
made  of  bile.]     What,  a  fever  mide^ 
bile  ?  or,  suppose  we  say,  a  fever  cas- 
ed by  too  much  bile !     What  a  misPf 
producing  article  this  bile  mnitbelO 
malicious  bile !  to  cause  fever !     liat^ 
howl    By  what  means'*     Where  i$ite 
bile  formed,  or  from  whence  is ir fur- 
nished?   Why,  surely,  from  the  livr. 
What  is  its  quality?     Is  it  a  soapy  ni'- 
stance  designed  to  cleanse  tbefirstpai- 
sages,  facilitate  digestion,  and  promote 
the  alvine  discharges.  Will  a  liver  in  a 
healthful  situation  under  the  operatioa 
of  a  healthful  action,  secrete  so  ti^ie^s 
vitiated  quantity  of  bile?     Admitiii^it 
possible,  the  idea  involves  a  coatratfic' 
tion.    If  an  extraordinary  quaoti(f  of 
bile  of  a  bad  quality,  should  tt  any 
time,  be  secreted,  that  bile,  sosecreted 
is  not  the  cause  of  disease,  but  it  is  the 
diseased  state  of  the  liver  tkat  has  in- 
duced the  difficulty,    ^ut  asoundtrer 
naturally  produces  good  fruit.  A  toer^ 
organ  left  to  the  exercise  of  its   naoi* 
al  functions  cannot  prodoca  diaeasf.- 
How  whimsical  for  wise  heads  tottd 
about  billious  fever!    It  would  be  cqsal* 
ly  appropriate  to  talk  about  bonefevet. 
Yes,  far  more  rational  because  tbers 
are  various  forms  of  disease,  occasiooed 
by  some  parts  becoming  ossifisd.  par- 
ticularly cartilageB,artenea,d6e.  These 
events  are  known  sometimes  to  cause 
\  death!    But  when  did  bite  kiO  any  inu< 
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liow^  long  would  a  man  live  without 
the  uaual  quaiility  of  bilel  Jiile  in  it- 
self is  harmless,  and  iodi»pensable  for 
the  preBerratioD  of  the  fiioctional  ope* 
Tiitiona  of  life.  Yet  the  learned  facul- 
ty, full  of  the  mjstery  of  their  own 
wise  folly,  must  have  a  "bile  fever."— 
It  18  always  dangerous,  odcn  fatal,  and 
never  without  leaving  a  direful  train  of 
relics  behind,  which  are  worse  than  a 
peaceful  death. 

We  are  not  now  speaking  of  rare  and 
unusual  events,  but  of  events  of  com- 
mon occurence.  Thousands  are  thus 
sacrificed  at  the  shrine  of  popular  delu- 
sioa.  Who  is  there  now  living,  how- 
ever small  his  experience  and  observa- 
tion may  havo  been,  that  has  not  no- 
ticed something  of  the  prevalence  of 
those  calamitous  c ircuui stances.— — 
Thousands  can  give  a  mort  melancho- 
ly accouDt  of  the  barbarous  effects  of 
calomel  than  any  thing  contained  in  the 
statement  I  have  given. 

Last  spring  there  was  a  man  came 
to  my  bouse  where  Inow  reside,  whose 
wan  countenance  and  general  appear- 
ance gave  striking  intimations  of  his 
bein^  a  child  of  misfortune,  plnnged  in 
depths  of  abject  poverty. 

He  was  no  impostor.  ^  His  case  was 
\fe\\  and  extensively  known.    One  of 
the  most  talented  of  the  faculty  in  this 
place  had  attended  in  his  family  as  re- 
lated below.    The   man  handed  me  a 
certificate  having  about  a  hundred  sig- 
natures to  it    The  reader  will  under- 
stand this  man  was  reduced  to  beggar- 
ry.    The  cause  of  his  ruin  was  briefly 
stated  in  the  petition  or  brief  request, 
in  which  he  solicited  public  charity. — : 
Wa.  will  give  his  story  in  substance  a- 
greeably  to  the  best  of  our  recollection. 
Mrs.  H.  had  the  misfortune  to  be  ta- 
ken sick,  about  20  years  ago.     From 
that  period  she  had  been  confined  to 
her  bed.    Mr.  H,  had  spent  all  his  pro- 
perty iu  paying  doctor's   bills  and  oth- 
er incidental  charges.    He  had  to  de- 
vote his  time  to  r  constant  attendance 
on  her,  himself  of  course  was  deprived 
of  the  opportunity  of  earning  a  liveli- 
hood for  himself  and  family  by  the  ef- 
forts of  personal  industry.    Now  old 
age  had  overtaken  him,  and  from  this 
complication  of  afflictive  circumstance 
he  was  compelled  to  beg  his  sopport 
trom  door  to  doof. 


Curiosity  led  me  to  enquire  into  the 
cause  of  the  malady  of  this  unfortunate 
woman.    It  wa£i  with  much  reluctance 
the  husband  could  be  persuaded  to  give 
mo  a  full  and  correct  history;  for  said 
he  ''Dr.  U.  of  this  place,  attended  on 
her.    He  is  one  of  my  best  friends — I 
should  be  unwilling  to  have  any  blame 
atuched  to  him.     He  did  the  best  he 
could  for  her,  to  save  her  if  possible." 
However,  he  proceeded  with  his  narra- 
tive, stating  that.  "22  years   ago  she 
was  taken  down  with  *fevcr  and  ague/ 
the  fever  turned  to  be  billions,  (^^  af. 
ter  ske  had  been  salivated  severely!** 
Take  notice,  these  were  his  own  words. 
"She  was  down  with  her  complaint  for 
several  months,  in  the  course  of  which 
time,  she  was  repeatedly  severely  sali- 
vated. About  two  months  after,  she  was 
accounted  of  as  one  recovered  from  the 
fever,  her  lower  limbs  ulcerated  and 
discharged  a  great  quantity  of  matter, 
and  several  pieces  of  bone  exfoliated 
and  came  out  of  her  legs — these  healed 
— the  sores  broke    out    again— more 
bone  sloughed  or  scaled  o£— the  doc- 
tors were  again  called  in — she  was  a- 
gain  salivated  and  kept  under  the  in- 
fluence of  murcury  for  six  months,  by 
tb3  skillful  attendance  of  Dr.  H.   of 
this  place.    We  understand  another 
was  call  called  in  who  kept  her  in  the 
same  situation  for  two  months  longer; 
but  the  ulcers  got  wor^e,   many  more 
broke  out,  and  now  her  body  is  com- 
pletely covei.'Gd  with  scars  and  sores,  As 
many  places  have  been  frequently  open- 
ed.   She  is  in  such  misery  that  life  has 
become  an  intolerable  .burthen.     To 
palliate  her  extreme  distress,  she  makei* 
constant  use  of  Opium!    If  she  does  not 
obtain  her  regular  duso  phe  gets  deran- 
ged and  quite  distracted. 

Here,  my  friend,  you  have  the  picture 
before  you — an  imperfect  sketch  is  all 
I  am  able  to  draw.  Great  God.— 
Twenty-two  yeabs  op  contikual,  un- 
CEASINO.  PAIN  !     The  happiness  or  a 

WHOLE    PAUILY    DESTROYED    AND    ALL 

REDUCED  TO  beooary!  All  this  has 
happened  to  satisfy  the  foolish  imagin- 
I  ation  of  a  learned  «•♦♦♦♦»*♦  qaack,  to 
support  his  reputation  in  keeping  np 
the  deceptious  idea  of  the  existence  of 
a  disease,  that  never  had  any  real  being, 
only  in  the  disordered  imagination  of 
learned  ignorance!    la  the  brains  o£  a 
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science-bewildered  quack.  Reflect  a 
moment, — what  were  the  means  resort- 
ed to  through  this  long  and  perilous 
season,  and  how  was  all  this  mischief 
produced)  Will  you,  candid  reader, 
treasure  the  fact  in  your  recollection, 
that  it  was  0:;^Calomel,-CO  adminis- 
tered by  a  learned  and  regular  physi- 
cian, that  has  reduced  one  of  the  fair 
daughters  of  our  land ,  with  all  her  fam- 
ily to  poverty  and  wretchedness!  Need 
I  add  any  comments,  or  make  any  ad- 
ditional remarks  to  impress  the  sorrow- 
ful disgusting  tale  more  deeply  on  any 
honest  mind?  Only  let  me  entreat  you 
to  remember,  that  what  has  happened 
in  this  case  is  nothing  very  uncommon 
in  the  routine  of  events  atteadent  on 
the  calomel  practice.  When  a  patient 
has  been  long  subjected  to  the  power  of 
calomel,  if  he  happen  to  survive  the 
niercurial  storm  in  its  first  blow,  he  is 
still  liable  to  all  the  direful  consequen- 
ces that  attended  the  case  just  recited, 
or  other  effects  equally  troublesome  and 
distressing.  But  a  few  days  ago,  an 
amiable  lady  of  the  first  rank  in  this 
metropolis  was  carried  to  her  grave, 
who  was  brought  to  her  long  home  by 
the  same  means,  after  several  teJioys 
years  of  mercurial  sufferings. 

Aboat  a  month  ago,  I  was  called  to 
see  a  man  who  labors  under  dyspepsia. 
He  bad  been  confined  to  his  room  through 
all  the  preceding  winter — ^he  has  been 
incapable  of  attending  to  his  business 
for  several  years.  All  this  while  he 
has  been  attended  by  two  physicians  in 
whom  he  has  placed  the  most  implicit 
confidence;  but  finding  that  they  were 
not  affording  him  any  relief,  he  was  de- 
termined to  abandon  their  practice;  ac- 
cordingly he  called  on  me  for  advice;  I 
called,  and  directly  ascertained  that 
the  patient  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
using  calomel  very  liberally,  with  a 
view  to  keep  his  bowels  open  and  reg- 
ular, and  to  cleanse  his  stomach  and 
the  whole  intestinal  track.  He  had 
continued  to  abuse  himself  in  this  ab- 
surd manner,  until  the  digestive  organs 
were  completely  impaired,  and  the 
functional  powers  of  the  liver  derang- 
ed, or  nearly  destroyed.  By  sympa- 
thetic associations  the  whole  animal 
machine  became  disordered— in  fact 
body  and  mind  were  both  deeply  affect- 
ed    He  labored  under  a  partial  mental 


derangement,  which  has  occasioned  in- 
finite distress  to  himself  and  family. — 
After  advising  with  me,  this   calomel 
victim   determined  to    discharge    bis 
mercurializing  doctors,  and  try    a  new 
way  of  curiog  himself,  for  this   good 
substantial  reason:    Because    he    wa5 
getting  sensibly  and  daily  worse  hy  the 
treatment  he  had  been  pursuing  for  sii 
years.  But  sir,  after  all,  through  ibe 
persuasion  of  his  friends  and  the  min- 
eral doctors,  with  all  these  diBcourage- 
ments  staring  him  full  in   the  face,  be 
was  deterred  from  his  good  resolutios. 
The  doctors   have  promised  him  **6 
cure;**  assuring  him,  at  the  same  time, 
that  steam  would  ^^kill  him.**     [AW. 
for  the  poisonous  nature  of  warm  water. 
especially  the  steam  or  vapor  risiii^ 
from  it!]     From  the  time  he  abandon* 
ed  his  resolution  and  commenced  iriti 
the  mineral  faculty  again,    instead  of 
mending,  he  has  been   growing  rorse 
and  worse.     We  may  see,  (should  he 
survive  the   operation    of    xnedicise,) 
this  man  doomed  to  years  of  tedious 
suffering,  and,  eventually,  an  aatime!; 
grave,  all  occasioned  by  his  belovM 
calomel,  to  which  he  still  remains  i 
practical  friend  and  advocate.    He  ii 
under  such  a  strong  mercurial  delusios* 
that  he  asserts  and  contends,  that  tki 
very  poison  which  drags  him,  by  a  cra- 
el  road,  to  a  lingering  death,  has  thus 
fareaved  his  life;  for  now,  such  i$  the 
power  of  prejudice  and  habit,  be  will 
tell  you,  **When  I  had  the  last  attack 
of  «BILUOUS  FEVER'-<:0  notiung 
saved  me  but  CalomeH^^U^    Oh,  the 
madness,  folly  and  strong  delusion!— 
**I  had   rather  fight   a    regiment   oC 
Jiendt^  than  to  combat  a  single  prra* 
dice,"  observes  a  learned  writer.    The 
propriety  of  his  assertion  is  feJt  vith 
peculiar  force  by  a  reference  to  the 
case  of  this  unfortunate  and  deluded 
man,when  six  years'  of  sufferings  ooii\d 
not  teach  him  to  abandon  a  single  prej- 
udice, and  that  of  a  most  unreasonahlt 
nature.    Alas  for  the  influence  of  pre- 
judice, the  power  of  fashion,  and  con- 
summate folly  of  an  unthinking  wo\M* 

D.  F.^^ 

Tennessee^  AprU,  1833. 

ToD.  F.  J^.  and  others: 

,    Sib — You  and  several  otherB  bare 
favored  us  with  a  number  of  nlothle 
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communications.  We  have  given  them 
as  early  an  insertion  as  practicable. — 
Hope  these  respectable  correspondents 
will  continue  to  contribute  their  free-  { 
will  offerings  for  the  advancement  of 
the  good  cause.    A  piece  over  the  sig- 
nature Lobelia,  was  received  at   an 
early  period — author  unknown,  but  we 
were  pleased  with  the  communication: 
unfortunately  it  was  mislaid — we  have 
still  been  cherishing  a  hope  of  finding 
ity  but  hitherto  our  efforts  have  been  in 
vain.  If  the  author  can  restore  it  to  us, 
or  some  equally  well  written  substi- 
tute, it  will  be  carefully  and  respectful- 
ly disposed  of.    We  have  a  number  of 
valuable  communications  that  are  only 
waiting  for  their  turn.    We  wish  for 
the  earliest  and  most  satisfactory  infor- 
mation we  can  possibly  obtain  relating 
to  the  prevailing  epidemic.    Let  the 
whole  Thomsonian  Fraternity  stand 
fast — ^Read  as  many  medical  authors  as 
you  please,  but  never  forsake  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Thomsonian  System,  as 
we  have  delivered  them  unto  you.    We 
have  for  ourselves  hunted  up  the  wri- 
tings of  every  conjuring  reformer  of 
Thomsonianism  we  can  hear  of,  and 
after  taking  a  broad  view  of  the  whole 
posse  of  small  fry,  and  writers  big  and 
Little,  determine  to  pursue  quietly 
the  even  tenor  of  our  way, regardless  of 
the  reptiles  that  crawl  across  our  path, 
and  venomous  insects;  we  shall  not  re- 
gard them,  only  to  brush  them  out  of 
our  eyes,  as  a  condign,  reward  of  their 
LiTTiiE  insolence.    Every  man  possess- 
ing Thomson's  Rights,  and  practising 
upon  his  principles,  and  not  an  oppo- 
nent in  Words  nor  actions,  we  bail  as  a 
brother*   It  is  the  Thomsonian  System 
in  toto,  for  which  we  contend,  as  being 
unique,  one  and  indivisible,  with  every 
valuable,  unequivocal  adjunct  that  may 
>ome  to  our  knowledge.  [En. 


Forjhe  Meeorder. 

A  VOICE  FBOM  THE  SOUTH. 

Messrs.  EniToas:  I  hope  it  will  not 
be  considered  an  intrusion  on  your  edi- 
torial course  for  mo  to  give  you  a  con- 
cise detail  of  the  Thomsonian  practice 
in  South  Carolina,  in  relation  to  the 
success  and  opposition  that  attends  the 
progress  of  bis  botanic  system. 

Four  years  since  I  purchased  a  fa- 
mily right,  together  with  a  small  stock 
of  medicine.  As  soon  as  I  thought  I 
had  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  sys- 
tem, I  did  not  hesitate  to  commence 
practice  without  delay. 

I  well  remember  the  first  course  of 
Thomsonian  medieine  I  ever  gave  or 
saw  given,  and  as  well  recollect  how 
pleased  and  satisfied  I  was  with  the 
whole  of  the  new  and  effectual  opera- 
tions of  the  new  and  singular  process. 

I  attended  the  patient  with  all  the 
faithfulness  I  was  capable,  holding  the 
New  GvinB  to  Health  in  one  hand, 
administering  medicine  with  the  other. 
Luckily  for  me,  the  third  course  I  gave 
him,  be  took  the  Thomsonian  alabh! 
I  recollect  it  was  on  Sunday,   at  my 
own  house,  and  company  came  in,  but 
I  chose  rather  to  conduct  the  concern 
between  the  patient  and  myself  with 
closed    doors    until  the  alarm  stage 
should  pass  over.    This  continued  with 
but  little  variation  about  two  hours, 
and  was  very  severe.    By  repeating 
the  warming  medicine  and  reading  Dr. 
Thomson's  account  of  the  aulrk  to  the 
patiept :  thus  I  roused  and  animated 
his  hopes,  until  all  terminated  very  hap- 
pily. Since  that  time,  I  have  frequently 
seen  cases  in  which  [this  struggle  of 
nature,  in  putting  forth  her  energies 
for  revival  and  triumph  over  disease] 
catled    the    Alarm,  has  taken  place. 
More  than  this  I  have  once  distinctly 
felt  and  realized  the  feelings  peculiar 
to  this  distinguishing  stage  of  the  prO' 
cess,  and  must  candidly  confess  that 
the  name  to  the  inexperienced  is  high- 
ly appropriate.    It  has  an  alarming  ap- 
pearance, that  often  surprises  both  the 
patient  and  the  attendants.    These  ef- 
fects, wherever  they  occur,  appear  to 
be  perfectly  harmless,  and  I  believe 
that  no  change  can  take  place  for  the 
wor^e   during   its   continuance.    Dr. 
Thomson  has  honestly  informed  us.  and 
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I  have  always  found  it  to  be  li  ue,  that 
the  patient,  if  not  afterwards  neglected, 
will  certainly  mend  from  that  time  for- 
ward.    [As  the  medicine  takes  hold 
upon  the  system  to  assisting  its  eflforU 
to  repel  its  morbid  condition,  and  dis- 
ease is  about  to  recede  and  relinquish 
an  almost  deadly  gripe,  no  wonder  if  a 
general  tumult  and  commotion  should 
succeed  through  all  the  animal  func- 
tions, and  all  the  powers  of  nature  be 
shaken,  and  the  patient  alarmed.]    I 
have  been  constantly  in  the  practice, 
up  to  the  present  time,   and  have  at- 
tended in  all  the  various  complaints 
usually  incident  to  our  climate^  and, 
indead,  sir,  with  a  success  tha^haa  as- 
tonished myself  and  others.  I  can  tru- 
ly 8ay,that  where  there  is  life  enough  to 
build  upon,  [a  natural  possibility  of  the 
continuance  of  life  remaining,]  I  sin- 
cerely believe  that  Dr.  Thomson's  me- 
dicine, agreeably  to  his  system  ofprac- 
tiee.  will  effect  a  radical  cure  of  di  scase. 
Notwithstanding  the  success  of  the 
Thomsonian  system  of  practice,  where 
Ter  it  has  been  used  according  to  his 
directions,  and  the  perfect  safety  of  all 
remedies  in  such  cases,  there  remains 
a  strong  inveterate  prejudice  against  it 
in  the  minds  of  many,    particularly 
among  that  class  whom  Dr.  Thomson, 
in  his  laconic  way,   would  style  the 
OaAMMAR  Doctors  of  this  Stale.  They 
appear  to  have  serious  doubts  of  the 
Buflicisncy  of  their  diplomas  to  give 
them  efficient  protection,  and  sustain 
their  declining  reputation,  and  to  per- 
petuate the  existence  of  that  veil  ^^  ig~ 
norance  they  have  so  long  spread  over 
the  faces  of  the  people,  lest  they  should 
perceive,  and  know,  and  understand 
the  truth,  and  have  their  attention,  ef- 
fectually drawn  to  the  discovery  and 
protection  of  their  own  interest,  and 
come  to  the  enjoyment  of  their  own 
rights  and  privileges.     For  myself,  I 
think  their  fears  are  well  founded,  the 
craft  is  in  imminent  danger  of  an  irre- 
coverable fall,  for  truth  is  mighty  in 
its  influence,  and  certainly  must  and 
will  prevail.    They  have  long  fought 
tiie  regular  fight,  and  kept  the  scholas- 
tic faiUi;  they  have  continued  a  liberal 
prosperous  use  of  the  mineral  poisons; 
they  have  bled  and  blistered  and  pour- 
ed down  calomel,  to  the  ruin  of  many  a 
constitution,  and  extensive  destruction 
of  human  life* 


After  all,  they  have  the  assurance  ti 
complain  and  make  loud  and  rioleoi 
protestations  against  Thomsoni&n  n)f< 
dicine,  defame  his  system  of  praciiw, 
and  abuse  him  and  his  friends.  Tkr 
cries,  "the  Steam-Bath  is  very  danger 
ous.  Lobelia  a  deadly  poison,  aodCa/- 
enne  is  sure  to  kill  all  who  cume  undtr 
its  influence;  and  the  other  roeilicines 
belongingr  to  his  acheme,  producti 
equally  ruinous  and  fatal  cooseqaefi- 
ces." 

Shall  we  look  a  moment  u  tk  poi- 
sons of  their  oivn  shops,  vhkhthej 
continualljr  croud  into  the  stooiacbiof 
their  unfortunate  and  deluded  p&uenu. 
Look  at  their  Arsenic,  Vitra,  C»l> 
mel,  and  other  preparations  of  Hrrca- 
ry,  [Quicksilver,']  Opium,  Kmm 
Deadly  Night-shade,  Hemlock,  Trii 
sic  Acid.  Aqua-loriis,  &c.  it.it 
These  articles  are  known  and  acbo* 
ledged  to  be  deadly  poisons:  yel^^- 
gular  college  quacks  will  tell  loi^* 
these  destructive  poisons  are  all  ^^'^ 
ble  medicine  in  skillful  hands,  r; 
when  administered  by  a  skillful  flij' 
cian. 

Shall  we  look  at  the  skillfbl  PN- 
cian?     Shall  we  draw  a  piciure  c/ » 
character    by  no    means   uacomaon 
among  them?    The  skilifuJ  Pb/siar 
knows  how  to  exercise  b«  slill  to  Ik 
best  advantage — he  knowfw"''^  ^* 
nage  his  patient,  so  as  to  produee  a  pro- 
fitable job.     The  more  M,  the roore 
profit,  like  as  tlie  farmer,  by  MM 
management,   obtains  a  larger  crop. 
The  longer  a  patient  is  cooAwd  m 
kept  down  on  a  sick  bed,  tbem;«n- 
sits,  and  nights'  atlendeocc,  for  itj 
Doctor  to  charge  snd  swell oui^^^J" 
of  items  and  demands;  coiiieq««J  y*^' 
medicines  must  be  very  valiBl>lc\o 
himself,  though  they  should  cost  we 
patient  his  life.    His  medicinM  ^ 
valuable  in  skilful  hands.    Tbosem 
be  the  most  skillful  who  c»d  pala^ 
and  flatter  their  pstienH  •long  ^ 
year  to  year,  unill  their  consUu^ 
are  broken  down  and  uttsrly  *»t^, 

ed.  doomed  to  perpetual  infirm'^  7 
neasandpain,toswallo«vpoiiaa^^^ 

dually  decline,  and  new  rew^^^t 
finally  have  the  transcendent J^^^^^j 
lift's  closing  scene,  to  oic  i" 
handf..  ^^p 
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DISSECTIONS. 
That  dtsaecUons  have  cast  alifht  on 
lie  mechanical  atructure  of  the  human 
>ody»  that  could  not  have  been  other* 
sv^ise  obtaioed,  will  never  be  denied  bj 
iny  maa  poaaeaaed  of  any  tolerable 
share  of  niforniation  on  the  aubject. 

The  study  of  Anatomy,  it  will  be  ad- 
mitted»  is  a  pleaaing  and  uaerul  study. 
It  ia  necesaarjf  that  an  operative  Sur- 
geoo  should  posaeaa  a  good  degree  of 
kiiowledg^e  in  relation  to  the  mechan- 
iem  and  local  position  of  the  eonatitu- 
ent  or  component  parta  of  the  animal 
frame  of  man;  that  he  should  understand 
the   functtooal  use  of  different  parts, 
separate  or  conjoined,  and  likewise  the 
injuriea  they  may  be  liablo  to  sustain 
by  operations  improperly,  injudicious- 
ly and  igoorantly  performed. 

It  smiat  not,  however,  be  concealed 
that,  notwiihatandio^  the  thousands  of 
dissections  annually  takinjr  place  in 
France.  England,  and  other  nations  of 
Europe,  to  say  nothing  of  the  high- 
handed |)edan tic  operations  of  this  kind 
in  the  United  States,  they  have  cast 
but  little  light  on  the  remedial  depart- 
ment of  medical  science. 

The  benefits  resulting  to  society,  in 
this  point  of  view,  are  comparatively 
trifling,  considering  the  time,  labor, 
and  ezpenae  attending  these  collegia!, 
hospital,  and  other  ahatomisers  of  mau- 
kind,  in  their  tedious  investigations. 

The  changes  that  immediately  suc- 
ceed the  dissolution  of  the  body,  are 
known  and  acknowledged  to  be  great. 
The  differences  in  the  appearances  of  a 
dead  body,  compared  with  a  living  one, 
are  so  generally  known  by  the  more 
enlightened  part  of   the  community, 
that  every  diaceming  person  must  see, 
at  a  single  glance,  that  the  examination 
of  a  dead  roan's  carcase,  dissecting 
him  limb  from  limb,   tearing  out  his 
heart,  cutting  off  his  head,  disembowel- 
ing   the  abdomen,  and  hanging   his 
bones  in  wires,  and  tracing  up  morbid 
appearances*  can  afford  him  but  a  dim 
light  to  direct  his  course  for  the  remo- 
val of  the  various  forms  of  disease  to 
which  living  men  and  women  are  fre« 
quently  subjected  to  endure. 

Suppose,  that,  in  the  course  of  one 
of  these  solemn  examinations,  it  should 
be  discovered  that  the  heart,  or  some 
large  artery,  or  any  important  viscus 


of  a  dead  man,  was  partial  ly  ossified. 
Very  well,  the  simple  fsctis  sscertain- 
ed.  What  of  it?  Our  curiosity  is  mea- 
sursbly  gratified^  W^  have  attached 
much  importance  to  ripping  open  the 
body  of  a  dead  person— the  ignorant 
multitude  yawoi  and  make  inquiries, 
while,  with  scientific  oscitation,  we  re- 
ceive the  rustic  homage  of  those  who 
stupidly  account  iia  wise  for  having 
made  the  discovery. 

What  avaiirt  the  mighty  farce  about 
the  dead  maol  We  will  say,  that  we 
have  ascertained  to  a  certainty  that  a 
living  man  may  have  a  complaint  that 
no  man  could  discover  beyond  dispute, 
until  after  the  man  shall  have  deceaa* 
ed.  Aa  organic  malformation,  a  local 
organic  derangement  may  exist,  while 
the  unfortunate  sufferer  yet  survives. 
But,  can  the  wisest  annatomist  that 
ever  handled  a  knife  in  a  dissecting 
room,  point  out  and  furnish  infallible 
pathological  rules,  and  determine  with 
infallible  precision  the  discriminsting 
symptoms,  whereby  we  shall  be  ablo  to 
decide  with  certainty  the  genuine  pecu- 
liar nature  and  degree  of  morbid  abber- 
rations,  in  the  system  of  some  ffflicied 
patient,  laboring  under  some  secret  ma- 
lady, which  smaller  heads,  with  fewer 
brains,  could  never  understand? 

Have  such  benefits  resulted  to  society 
from  ail  the  potnj^  and  parade  attend- 
ing the  study  of  anatomy  at  our  Medical 
Universities,  as  to  justify  the  brutal 
conduct  pursued  at  these  unhallowed 
institutional  We  will  merely  ask  if 
medical  students,  in  our  most  celebrat- 
«ed  Universities,  are  not  notorious  in 
many  instances,  for  robbing  grave- 
yards for  subjects  for  dissection!  The 
sacred  depositories  of  the  dead  have 
been,  by  them,  disturbed  and  rifled  of 
their  holy  trust.  Our  mothers,  wives, 
and  daughters, perhaps  an  only  son,have 
been  doomed  to  such  an  untimely  re- 
aurrection.  As  a  joiyman,  in  a  case  of 
life  and  death,  I  never  could  receive 
the  testimony  of  a  grave-robber,  as  I 
would  that  of  another  man  of  equal 
standingfWho  had  not  thus  sacrilegious- 
ly violated  the  laws  of  common  huma- 
nity. 

In  some  plsces  easily  cited,  these 
Esculap  ^ans,  in  their  own  indsted  ima- 
gination, would  think  no  more  of  boil- 
ing up  a  negro,  and  throwing  away  his 
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flesh  to  save  his  boDcs  fura  closet  skel- 
eton, than  tbej  would  to  boil  a  pig's 
foot  to  get  the  oil.  "It  is  not  a  small 
e^il,"  says  a  late  writer,  *'tliat  the  pre- 
seut  order  of  things  tends  to  raise  up  a 
band  of  those  villains  who  have,  in 
England,  reached  an  aiarming  pitch  of 
•adacity  and  hardihood.  Sir  Ashley 
Cooper  stated  recently,  in  an  exami- 
nation before  a  coinmittee  of  the  Bri- 
tish House  of  Commons,  that  there  was 
no  man  in  England,  whatever  might  be 
his  rank  or  consequence,  whose  body 
he  could  not  obtain,  after  bis  death,  if 
he  had  a  mind  to  dissect  it."  And  re- 
cent horrid  events,  which  have  hap- 
pened there,  prove  that  the  hands  of 
these  wretches  are  not  always  unstain- 
ed with  blood. 

We  will  just  remark  here,  that  the 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  animal  life,  of 
the  general  condition  of  a  living  heal- 
thy man,  is  of  far  greater  consequence 
than  to  be  deeply  versed  in  the  livid 
discolourations, appearances  of  conges- 
tion, or  extraveaaiion  of  blood  or  other 
fluids,  with  a  long  etcetra  of  circum- 
stances in  relation  to  a  dead  and  putri- 
fying  carcase.  A  minute,  extensive, 
scentific  knowledge  of  anatomy,  as  un- 
derstood by  some  of  our  learned  pro- 
fessors, in  our  celebrated  Medical  Uni- 
▼ersities,  is  no  more  essential  to  enable 
an  individual  to  administer  medicine 
successfully «  for  the  removal  of  ordina- 
ry forms  of  disease,  than  it  is  to  be  a 
thorough -bred  butcher,  to  qualify  him 
to  be  an  accomplished  cordwainer,  and 
make  good  shoes  out  of  the  hides  taken 
in  the  butcher^s  stall.  To  say  that  a 
man  cannot  administer  medicine  skiUi- 
fully  and  successfully  until  he  become 
an  adept  in  all  the  intricacies  of  anato« 
my,  contradicts  universal  experience, 
and  is  at  direct  variance  with  common 
sense.  We  might  say,  with  equal  pro- 
priety, that  a  man  could  not  be  qualifi- 
ed to  be  a  bar'keeper,  or  correct  ac* 
countant,  until  he  became  an  adept  iu 
astronomy  and  an  accomplished  ma- 
thematician. Thomspnians,  it'is  hoped, 
will  be  careful  not  to  be  befooled  out  of 
their  senses  by  that  learned  quackery 
by  which  the  world  is  deceived.  The 
accumulation  of  all  useful  knowledge, 
as  you  have  opportunity,  is  recom- 
mended; but  to  attach  such  a  fallacious 
conif  queoce  to  any  one  branch  of  edu- 


cation, as  is  often  done  in  relitioni 
anatomy,  be  far  from  us.  Learn  aoita 
my  as  you  tiave  opportunity.  In  m\ 
respects  the  knowledge  thereof  is  n.^ 
only  useful,  but  important;  but  siiH 
cases  are  of  rare  occurrence.  If  ?oi 
should  hare  privilege  for  greater  scieo 
tific  aitainnoents  than  your  brother  oil 
low  degree,  remember Tbofflsonianr^ 
medies  are  not  like  a  wIzzanTs  waod- 
They  will  work  alike  in  ereiy  mBn\ 
hands  who  has  sense  enoi^  ro  under- 
stand the  principles  dT  te»  sifstem, 
whofae  medicines  are  geanbe, and  wb 
has  fidelity  enough  to  adhere  scrops- 
lously  to  the  prescriptions  of  oorvear 

rable  perceptor* 

A  man  may  bare  a  tolerable  share  • 
anatomical  knowledge,  theloc^^^' 
tion,  the  uses  and   relaxions  of  s'lt^ 
principal  parts,  without  a  famtliit'- 
quaintance  with  the  verbose  teck-''- 
ties  of  the  medical  craft,  whose  tt^^- 
glory,  and  knowledge,  in  most ia::^^ 
ces,  principally  consists  in    the  ia^- 
tion  and  use   of   new  and    uo/iean- 
terms  and  phrases.     These  iiivem<: 
are    sometimes    ludicrous! k  cM  f 
knowledge    of    the    dead    lao^usg^ 
though  an  abusive  perversion  oW- 
guages,  of  the  dead  or  Yiving.  K^^ 
language  of  the  dissecting  room  hiO^ 
language  of  the  dead— 

*'  Some  courteous  Ghorf  tlt^  »Bcre. 
piay  reveal; 

No  longer  from  the  world  the  mts 
conceal; 

But  faithfully  discover.'rfyoucin, 

By  what  strange  art  we  all  my  "»■ 
derstand,  .      . 

How  the  learned  doctor,  in  k»"^* 

head,  . 

Retains  the  unknown  language «»" 

dead!!'."  _, 


ACETOSE  TINCTURE  OF  h^' 

BELIA.        ^      .^ 

This  tincture  is  prepared  jy  ^«"^ 

the  best  of  vinegar,  inst^^^/^' *& 
for  extracting  the  virtues  of  ine  *^^j|^ 

lia  seeds  or  leaves,  and  P'*'!'X"'L, 
same  fop  use,  in  the  form  of  ^^'^ 
The  green  herb  may  be  imct"^ 
the  same  way.  The  Lobelia.  thusF^ 
pared,  may  be  as  freely  "o^^'^iha 
as  in  any  other  form,---Tbe  ^^^^^^ 
same  as  a  spiritoas  tiDciure< 
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>eea  noticed  that  where  the  tongue  has 
leen     covered   with   a    thick   brown 
slough,  and  the  mouth  and  throat  hot 
ind  dry,  that  the  spirit  in  which  the 
incture  was  made  would  render  the 
glands  still  dryer,  aggravate  the  syrop- 
toms   we  have  named,  and  greatly  itn- 
pcde  the  operation  of  the  medicine. 
We  have  often  noticed,  when  adminis- 
ering  the  tincture  to  small  children, 
because  more  handy  and   convenient, 
that  ft  was  difficult  to  procure  a  full 
operation  until  we  made  use  of  the  infu- 
sion,  which   would   readily  excite  a 
more  salutary  action,  produce  moistuio 
in  the  mouth  and  throat,  put  the  fui  c- 
tional  powers  of  the  glands  in  motion, 
and  a  full  operation  of  the  medicine  was 
easily  obtained.    If)  similar  cases,  the 
acetoae  tincture,  in  vinegar,  is  intitled 
:o  preference— for,  while  spirits  close 
Had  dry  the  glands  of  the  mouth  and 
throat,  good  sharp  vinegar  will  open, 
moisten  and  soften  them,  and  the  me- 
dicine with  which  it  is  saturated  has  a 
^air  opportunity  for  a  natural  operation. 
In   cases    of  a  sour  stomach,  it  will 
sometimes  correct,  and  never  fl<>gra- 
vate,  the  morhid  acidity.     Our  Thom- 
sonian  friends  who  have  made  use  of  the 
acetose  tincture,  have  found  a  decided 
advantage,  and  have  been  highly  grati* 
fied  by  the  experiment.     The  vinegar 
should  b^  sharp  and  pure.     The  con- 
trivances and  substitutes  for  vinegar, 
frequently  used,  as  we  meet  with  it  on 
tables*  or  as  ofien  applied  to  Lettuce, 
or  other  aallads,  and  Cucumbers,  might 
greatly  deceive  and  disappoint  our  ex- 
pectatioDs.    When  good  vinegar  is  ob- 
tained, and  fully  charged  with  the  lobe- 
lia, then,   in  giving  the  tincture,  it 
should  be  diluted  with  water  and  sweet- 
ened, and  be  combined  with  Na.  2,  and 
every  way  disposed  of  as  when  given 
in  any  other  form.     The  patient  to  he 
treated  as  though  the  common  tincture 
or  infusion  had  been  employed. 


A  Student  of  Medioioe  from  Boston, 
while  attending  lectures  in  London, 
obsenred  that  the  King's  Evil  had  been 
bat  little  known  in  the  United  States 
iiQce  the  Revolution. 
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«'THE  AMERICAN  BOTANIST." 
A  paper  bearing  this  mild  and  friend- 
ly title,  published  at  Rochester,  Mon» 
roe  county,  N.  Y.  by  an  "association  of 
gentlemen^'^edited  by  F.  T.  Deffau, 
and  printed  by  Shepard  &  Strong,  has 
recently  worked  its  way  into  our  hands. 
It  was  issued  from  the  press  on  the 
sixth  of  May,  and  reached  us  by  a  cir. 
cuitous  route,  via  Boston,  after  a  jour* 
ney  of  20  days.  It  is  a  small  affair 
but  the  quality  of  the  paper  is  very 
good  and  the  typography  respectable. 
Its  dovotedness  to  the  botanic  cause  is 
the  very  pith  and  marrow  of  its  profes  • 
sion. — It  espouses  the  cause  not  only 
of  botOiiT,  but  of  botanic  physicians, 
and  we  suspect  it  ult*:nate]y  leans  to 
the  best  interest  of  the  botanic  college 
physicians.  It  implores  the  aid  of  the 
'^followers  of  the  immortal  Thomson,*' 
and  the  friends  of  the  Nevr  York  Med- 
ical Journal,  and  all  other  journals  en- 
gaged in  the  cause  to  coincide.  Here's 
a  state  convention  to  be  got  up.  In 
the  grand  round  of  its  devoted  coluntns, 
the  editor  smacks  the  slack  rope  of  bis 
querimonious  quidities  with  this  eccen- 
trice  aposirophe,^-*'Let  the  followers 
of  the  immortal  Thomson,  and  the  bo- 
tanic 8ystem,lay  aside  all  scruples,  and 
strive  to  emulate  each  other  in  their 
exertions  to  procure  the  advancement 
of  this  truly  humane  cause."  We 
think  there  are  too  mcny  that  have  al- 
ready laid  aside  all  scruples,  and  have 
made  shipwreck  of  conscience  and  sac- 
rificed every  moral  and  ingenuous  feel- 
ing to  subserve  their  sinister  designs. 
We  hope  betser  things  of  the  editor  and 
patrons  of  the  American  Botanist, 
though  we  thus  speak.    We  would  re- 
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tpectfullj  suggest  the  propriety,  when 
jriving  such  long  quotations  from  Dr. 
Robinson's  Lectures,  as  aite  to  be  found 
io  the  «< American  Botanist,"  to  accre- 
dit  the  same  to  the  author,  or  at  least 
not  to  palm  those  quotations  on  their 
leaders  as  original  productions.  The 
meshes  of  the  editorial  net  are  spread 
out  o?er  the  whole  sheet  of  this  first 
number  that  we  have  seen,  and  they 
appear  to  be  devised  and  shaped  for 
catching  fiih  of  every  size  from  th^ 
plain  honest,  unassuming  Thomsonian 
Steam  Doctor,  with  his  simple  Thom- 
sonian remedies,  up,  up,  up!!!  to  the 
New  York  and  Worthiugton  Ohio  Bo- 
tanical Colleges,  where,  as  Dr.  Drake 
informs  us,  they  hold  the  *^Eel  of  science 
by  the  taW*  These,  howeveri  we  agree, 
should  he  on  amicable  terms. 

The  Friendly  Botanic  Society  of  the 
United  States  r':3eive  the  Thomsonian 
System  of  Practice  as  their  foundation. 
They  administer  Thomsooian  medi- 
cine on  Thomsoaian  principles.  They 
are  not  ashamed  to  avow  their  medicial 
failh.  They  disapprove  of  every  attempt 
to  set  him  aside  in  toto  or  in  part. 
They  are  exclusively  Thomsonians. 
They,  with  one  heart  and  one  tongue, 
rejoice  in  its  triumphant  progress. 
They  rejoice  in  the  acquisition  of  the 
knowledge  of  any  remedial  means  that 
can  be  added  to  the  general  stock  of  in- 
formation already  laid  before  them, 
and  in  the  anticipation  of  that  increas- 
ing patronage  which  promises  ere  long 
to  fill  our  happy  country.  We  congra- 
tulate our  countrymen  every  where  m 
the  brightening  prospects  that  open  to 
our  admiring  view;  The  Thomsonian 
Botanic  Convention  of  the  U.  States 
stands  adjourned  to  the  8econ<!  Mon- 
day of  October  of  the  current  year,  to 
be  convened  at  Pittsburgh,  Penn.  It 
It  is  hoped  the  representation  will  be 


' 


fulU  T!ie  friendly  Botanical  Socieie 
in  their  resoective  districts,  are  ca 
dially  invited  to  be  on  the  alert,  h 
a  reasonable  attention  to  the  sobjef. 
We  are  well  assured  that  the  ilm 
ring  adulation  bestowed  on  preteo^^ 
reformers,  by  interested  partizans.v 
never  draw  you  into  tbe  devooriDgr: 
tez  of  intrigue  and  dissimuJatioiv,  i 
may  engulf  the  unwary.      We  feel :_ 
hfistility  <o  any  of  oUT  ttcr-laboTer^  ^ 
are  real  "followers  of  the  imioci 
Thomson  and  the  botanic  system 
practice  he  has  prescribed.    We  a 
not  how  many  safe,  aakitary,  toi  ^ 
fective  adjuncts  may  be  appendei' 
their  course,  that  does  not  invoi'<i-7 
contrary  indication,  or  whiaisica.'j(^ 
liction  of  tbe  principles  that  gorff:)"^ 
practice.    We  invite  the  co-opei«- 
of  all  such,  whether  editors  o^bou<^ 
periodicals,  practitioners   of  bota: 
medicine,  or  only  posaessort  of  diJ^ 
rights,  wheresoever  they  mtj  reiii^' 
We  have  had  many  a  gorge  oinf^^' 
tion  professions.    Like  Janai'sg^'"^' 
there  has  ever  been  a  worin  tHbe  ro^^^ 
and  we  have  been  tlmoTom  ofgitbei- 
ing    and    cooking    these  Toiaoinous 
mushrooms,  lest  we  shoait^g^t'^^'P"'' 
son.  and  find  **deaJth  intkepoJ."  ^'o 
ask  no  patronage  for  Thom»flbotwl«' 
he  really  merits.    We  make  no  hy?^ 
critical  pretentions  to  fidelity.  ■'** 
world  must  judge  o(  our  •ioceiiJ  ^1 
our  conduct.      We  cordi*iiy  W^ 
editor  of  the  ««AmericanBoUoist"n»r 
prove  a  genuine,  undeviftiioffi  ^^^"^ 
terated  Thomsonian.  Ifwecoa^jssoar 

fears  of  disappointment  in  »*»«  ^^^ 
our  fears  are  i!ol  volumaiTV   The7*jf«' 
admitted  with  unfeigned  regren 
the  selection  of  matter,  w  di*^ 
some  pleasing  evidence  of Utew 
and  talent.     These  w«  ■***^*^^^  ^^^ 
pact  when  employed  tii^  cii»' 
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lliQ  advocacy  oftruth.aod  excited  intu 
action  bjr  honorable  a  ad  iogrenuous  na- 
tives. We  cordially  fraternize  with 
ihe  whole  botanic  family,  thaf  come  un- 
der thie  description,  as  being  one  and 
indivisible.  To  all  others  we  say,  as 
we  have  often  said,  l*hom8on  we  know, 
and  his  system  we  know,^  **bui  who  are 
youf* 

As  an  evidence  of  our  pacific  dispo- 
sition* and  that  the  editor  of  the  *'Aroe- 
rican  Botanist,"  may  not  too  hastily 
conclude  that  all  our  reqiarks  are  le- 
velled at  him  or  his  paper,  we  cordial- 
ly proffer  a  regular  exchange.  -  If  he 
proves  to  bo  atherough  Thomsonian, 
'we  hope  be  may  find  patronage;  if  he 
be  only  a  ^eiormer  in  disguise,  sailing 
[  under  f^  Thomsonian  flag,  in  a  reforma- 
tion vessel,  managed  by  a  reformation 
creWf  we  are  willing  they  should  cast 
thehr  bread  on  the  wide  and  fluctuating 
waters  of  public  opinion,  even  if  they 
should  not  find  it  after  many  days. 

HYDRASTIS  CANADENSIS. 

YsLLow-RooT,  called,  also,  Ybllow 
pvccooif ,  Goldon  seal,  Indian  paint,  dec. 
We  hav^e  in  several  instances  referred 
to  this  valuable  root  and  its  medicinal 
qualities,  and  should  not  have  again 
introduced  it,  had  we  not  discovered, 
that,  notwithstanding  it  grows  sponta- 
neous.y  in  various  parts  of  the  western 
country,  it  is  nut  as  universally  known  as 
we  had  apprehended.    Doctor  Thorn- 
sou,  who  entertains  a  high  opinion  of  its 
medicinal  virtues,  hae  not  given  ue  any 
description  of  the  ''article.*'    It  has^by 
him  d&  some  others, been  (^lied  Kurcuma 
which  is  probably  a  corruption  of  tbe 
word  CeacuMA,  it  is  the  technical  name 
for  the  TtjBMBEic  of  the  shops,  which 
it  greatly  resembles,  hence  we    have 
heard  it  called  wild  turmeric.  It  grows 
in  the  wcsternly  parts  of  Pennsylvania 
and  Virglaia;  alSQ  in  Kentucky,  and 
plentifully  in  Ohio.    It  grows  in  rich 
woodlands,  hill  sides,  and  undulating 
grounds,  where  beach  and  sugar  trees 
ate  ioterspened  with  a  scattered  growth 
of  oak  timber.    Its  smooth  roaiidBtalkt, 


each  having  frequently  but  one  largo 
jagged,  deeply  indented,  olive  coloied  ^  . 
leaf  at  the  top,  rises  from  ten  to  twelve 
or  fourteen  inches  in  height.  It  bcar«  *'*'*' 
i^-bunch  of  red  berrie^  at  the  heel  of  the  '  "f  ^  i 
leaf,  somewhat  resembling  in  appear- 
'ence  the  ginseng  berry.  It  has  been 
remarked  that  these  leaves  are  rough 
and  sbiiiewhat  resemble  the  leaves  of 
tbe  sugar  tree,  and  the  red  fleshy  ber- 
Yv  contains  many  seeds.  The  root 
viuich  is  the  part  exclusively  used  for 
medicinal  purposes,  is  hard,  brittle, 
rough, and  wrinkled,  of  a  beautiful  bright 
yeliofirJsolour^JbjLtijig  an  impression  on 
it  somewhat  resembling  the  stamp  of  e 
seal — this  latter  circumstance  ,it  is  pre- 
sumed, gmve  rise  to  the  name  "golden 
seal.''  The  general  Dispensatory  brief- 
ly notes  concerning  it,  "root  bitter,  used 
for  columbo,  gives  out  a  most  beautiful 
yellow  color," .  Dr.  Casb  in  the  Am* 
erican  Dispens9.tory  observes,  "The 
root  is  9  very  powerful  bitter.  When 
dried,  it  has  a  strong  and  virose  smell. 
A  spiritous  infusion  of  the  root  is  em- 
ployed as  a  tonic  bitter  in  the  western 
parts  of  Pennsylvania.  A  cold  infusion 
6f  the  root' in  warer  is  used  as  a  wash 
in  inSammation  of  the  eyes."  "The 
root"  says  Dr.  Barton,  in  his  collection, 
''supplies  us  with  a  most  brilliant  yel. 
low  color,  whi<^  will  probably  be  (ound 
a  most  valuable  dye.  The  Cherokee 
Indians  employ  a  plant  in  the  cure  of 
cancer,  supposed  to  be  Hydrastis,  or 
yellow  puccoon."  Weyer,in  his  Fam- 
ily PHTSiciAZf,  states,  that  *'the  root 
dried  and  powdered,  and  taken  in  doses 
of  a  tea  spoonful  in  a  little  hot  water, 
is  an  excellent  medicine  where  the 
food  causes  distress  in  the  stomachs  of 
weak  patients."  These  writers  hSiVe 
certainly  spoken  correctly — but  proba- 
bly relied  principally  on  information 
communicated  by  their  literary  corres- 
pondents, or  by  some  ephemeral  publi- 
cation, or  copying  one  from  the  other. 
But  what  says  Dr.  Thomson?  With 
his  usual  simplicity,  he  observes,  "of 
the  medical  virtues  of  the  root,  I  have 
had  a  sufficient  experience  to  recom- 
mend it  as  a  very  pleasant  bitter;  and, 
in  eases  where  the  food  in  the  stomach 
of  weak  patients  causes  distress,  a  tea- 
spoonfuU  of  the  powder  given  in  hot 
water  sweatened,  will  give  immediate 
relief."     It  is  an  excellent  corrector 
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of  the  bile— may  be  used  for  that  pur- 
pfise.alone,  or  with  any  other  article 
calculated  to  restore  the  digestive  pow- 
ers.*'    The  importance  of  ilfis  article 
takea   in  tea  spoonful     doses,    going 
warm  to  bed,  for  the  reliefand  removal 
of  bowel  complaints  in  children,  should 
be  extensively  known-we  refer  the  rea- 
derfor farther  information  on  this  impor- 
tant subject  to  what  we  have   already 
published  in  the  Recorder,  briefly  re- 
marking that  combined  with  a  small 
proportion,  say  one   fourth  of  alspice 
to  improve  the  taste,  with  two  or  three 
tea  spoonfulls  of  spirits  to  a  large  tea- 
spoonful  dose  of  the  Kcrcisma  in  a  cup 
of  hot  water,  it  is  not  only  a  corrector 
of  the  stomach,  a  regulator  of  the  bo^^- 
eis,  and  a  vermifuge  for  children,  but 
it  is  an  admirable  remedy  for  that  pecu- 
liar sickness  attendent  on  females,  du- 
ring their  periods  of  Utero-gestation, 
called  breeding  sickness,  and  it  may  be 
repealed  at  discretion  wiihout  dny  pos- 
sible injury  on  any  account,  for  it  is 
perfectly  congenial  to  nature. 

We  have  had  extensive  experience 
•to  satisfy  our  own  minds  of  its  salutar^ 
effects.    It  admirably  relieves  stom- 
achic oppression,    nausea  and    heart 
burn  or  sour  beltchings  called  cardial- 
gy.    Iiis  worthy  of  remark  that  it  is 
not  a  decoction  of  the  dried  root  in 
boiling  water  that  relieves  opthalmia, 
(or  inflamed  eyes)  but  is  the  fresh  dug 
root,  well  cleansed  and  bruised,  and  in- 
fused in  cold  soft  water.that  is  to  be  par- 
ticularily  relied  upon. 

The  combination  of  Kercuraa,  with 
Bayberry  ^  composition  steeped  in  hot 
water,  and  drank  freely,  going  warm 
to  bed,  U  applying  a  warm  stone  to  the 
feet,  is  a  valuable  remedy  for  adults, 
as  well  as  children  in  dysentery,  and 
other  bowel  affections.  The  addition 
of  one  or  two  tea  spoonfulls  of  No.  6  at 
discretion  will  greally  facilitate  the 
cure.  In  urgent  cases  the  medicine 
should  be  repeated  every  two  hours, 
or  if  taken  in  small  portions,  more 
frequently. 


They  nre  about  a  size  suitable  for  can- 
dte  rods.    It  appears  to  be  jointed  a  lie  - 
tie  similar  to  a  cane  stalk.    These  jom  Is 
are  from  six  to  eight  or  ten  inches  dis- 
tant fifora  each  other,  and   appear     ro 
mark  the  growth  of  each'  year.  ■  Tlii* 
shrub  may  bo  distinguished  from  other 
forrest  shrubs  by  tour  white  lines  dis- 
tinctlv  drawn  perpendicularly  parallel 
betwAn  the  joints,  which   are     most 
plainly  seen  towards  the  top,  but  rne»w 
obscurely  towards  the  bottom.    Tho  is- 
tervening  spaccftj  between  these    par&J- 
lel  white  lines  area  brijhtish  green    os 
the  upper  puriion  of  the  stems*    bat 
gradually  becomes  more  of-  a  dappled 
kind  of  greenish   grey  as  you  descend 
down  between  the  lower  joints.     The 
leaves  appear  in  pairs,   opposite  each 
other  at  the  |oiot,  and  in  shape  aoA^- 
pearance  refemble   the  leaves  of  the 
common  do^-woed.    They  stand  trans- 
verse from  joint  to  joint,  like  thc'leaTea 
of  the  thorough*  stem,   only,  <hai  the 
stem  does  not  peirce  the  leaves,  bi« 
they  have  a  very  short  foot  stalk,  witi 
a  bud  or  bulb  immediately  al)ove»  shook- 
ing  out  of  the  main  stalk  and  resting 
on  the  footstalk  of  the  leaf.-    Tbey  blos- 
som early.    They  are  of  a  bri^bt  orange 
color.    The  fruit  when  ripe  ii  almost 
the  size  of  a  red  haw,  or  buckthorn 
berry,  the  color  of  the  berry  or  naf,  for 
they  have  a  shelly  surface,  resembles 
that  of  the  blossom.    These  shells  when 
opened  afford  a  pulpy  substance  vVVicb 
pressed  between  the  thumb  and  forefin- 
ger, yields  oil  in  abundance.    Pierce 
one  of  these  ripe  nuts  willi  a  pin,  a  sroa/i 
portion  of  the  oil  will  ooze  out,  apply 
the  blasie  of  a  candle  to  it,  and  it  ^ill 
instantly  take  fire  and  consume  nearly 
the  whoie  substance,  and  yield  a  strong 
light  as  it  burns.    The  roots  axe  in 
several  branches,  &&  remarkably  white. 
The  bark  is  thick  and  brittle,  of  a  pleas- 
ant bitter  taste.     In  large  doses  the  de 
coction  is  both  emetic  and  cathartic- 
It  relieves    phthisic  and  croup.     1b 
smaller  doses,  drank  cold,  or  in  tinctui* 
or  ftubstance.it  is  accounted  tonic.  Ti)s 
root  in  poultice  resolves  swellings,  dis- 
pftrses  tumors,  relieves  King's-evil.  and 
disposes  ill-conditioned  sorest^ heal. 
Of  this  article  we  have  not  personal  cx- 


PiCQUA-ANNis:  Arrow-wood,  Arrow- 
bush,  Arrow-shrub,  Oil-bush. 

A  small  shrub  that  rises  from  four  to     ^'  •»•«  — ; — ; ' r 

.ix  reethigh.sU.i^t.„d  .hrifty.stand    1  penea^^^^^^^^^ 


lix  reet  h  irli,»trai«rm  ana  tnnay,  stana    i  j.««uw=,  --» .» >--  •-  —  --  •• -•-  - 

in«  t»ineum«8  nhgly  and  sometimes    commended  by  M  expenenced  botan  c 
two  or  thne  from  one  comtaoii  root.  -  I  physician  that  we  thmk  it  worthy  of  »i- 
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tcntion.  IK  produces  a  determination 
to  tbe  skin,  and  in  many  places  is  mucu 
used  in  beginning  fevers  and  other  a- 
cute  forms  of  disease. 


ARDENT  SPIRITS  TO  BE 
AVOIDED. 

Da^id  Meredith  Reese,  M.  D.  in  his 
« 'Strictures  ou  Health,"  gives  the  fol- 
lowing adiDonition:   **  Let  Physicians 
'  ecruptilouslf  avoid  drmkiag  ardent spi- 
'  rits  themselves,  or  making  drunkards 
■  by   administering  their  medicines  in 
such  vehicles.  Let  our  Citizens  o{  town 
II ud  country  abandon  the  hateful  prac- 
tice of  handing  out  the  bottle  to  every  vi- 
sitor, whether  physician  or  clergyman; 
let  store-keepers,  in  this  city  [N.  Y.] 
no  longer  treat  their  customers;  let  so- 
cieties, ef  every   kind,  every  where, 
i   resolve  to  abstain  altogether  from  spi- 
ritous  liquors,  and  exclude  from  their 
fellowship  all  who  use  them;  let  City 
and  State  authorities  combine,  and  im- 
pose taxes  and  incumbrances  on  sellers 
of  ardent  spirits  which  shall  amount  to 
prohxbitiom  let  the  ministers  of  our  holy 
religion  **cry  aloud  and   spare   not,'^ 
against  this  body-and-soul-desiroving 
vice,  both  by  precept  and  example;  and, 
above  all,  let  the  female  part  of  our 
community  exclude  from  the  sweets  of 
their  society  ail  who  indulge  these  ex- 
cesses, and  frovon  down  the  votary  of 
intemperance  as  they  now  do  the  rake 
and  the  libertine.'' 

2V.  B.  Dr.  Reese  appears  to  have 
been  among  the  earliest  advocates  of 
universal  temperance.    He  was  one 
who  is  justly  entitled  to  rank  among 
the  foremost  resolutely  to  lead  the  way 
and  maksTa  determined  stand  against 
that  deluge  of  inebriety  that  was  roll- 
ing a  desolating  tide  over  all  Christen- 
dom.   The  labors  of  Dr.  Reese  and  his 
coadjutors  have  not  been  without  effect. 
Among  the  early  advocates  of  temper- 
ance we  are  happy  to  find  that  Dr. 
Thomson,  the  illustrious  founder  of 
Botanic  Practice,  has  always  pointed  a 
nervous  and  determined  veto  against 
the  drunkard  and   the  dram-drinker. 
He  publicly  declines  all  fellowship  witb 
the  tipler  or  his  cup.     We  here  take 
occasion  to  remark,  for  the  benefit  of 
special  agents,  that,  in  their  perambu- 
lations and  negotiations  for  the  sale  of 
Thomsooian  rights,  they  are  hereby 


again  instructed  to  endeavor  never  to 
commit  the  cause  to.  the  management 
of  .a  lover  of  strong  drin](»  for  he  can- 
not advance,  and  wiirjoften  injure  and 
disgrace  the  institution.  We  have  no 
confidence  in  the  intemperate.  They^ 
have  lost  that  dignified  sense  of  moral 
propriety  whicli  give  impulse  and  di- 
rection to  ingenuous,  honorablei  right- 
minied  men. 

A  Correspondent  observes — '<  In  the 
journey  I  travelled  during  the  preced- 
ing season,  and  of  more  than  a  thousand 
miles  on  the  Ohio  River  and  its  tributa- 
ry waters,  I  could  not  avoid  observing 
ibe  special  difference  in  the  conversa- 
tion and  conduct  of  those  who  possess- 
ed the  knowledge  of  the  Thomsonian 
System  of  Practice,  and  those  who 
were  ignorant  of  it. 

Thomsonians  appeared  calm  and 
unconcerned  for  the  pestilential  storm 
that  was  raging  round  them— true,  they 
sympathized  with  the  afflicted,  and  felt 
a  painful  regret  for  the  ignorance  of  the 
unenlightened;  bur,  for  themselves,  they 
discovered  no  particular  alarm, evinced 
no  unusual  fears.     Their  confidence  in 
the  remedies  Providence  had  provided, 
bouyed  them  up  in  the  most  trying  sea- 
sons— all  was  calm   and  serene  as  a 
summer's  sky  without  a  passing  cloud: 
the  strangers  to  his  system— the  dupes 
of  the  mineral  practice,  with  minds  en- 
slaved by  superstition,  were  fleeing  for 
their  lives,  running  foot-races  with  a 
pestilence  borne  ou  the  wings  of  the 
wind.  Their  hearts  were  quailing  with 
fear  and  the  pale  spectres  of  terrified 
superstition  hastened  the  footsteps   of 
their  rapid  flight.    Many  were  pouring 
down  their  deadly  nostrums,  their  lau** 
danum,  and  such  ruinous  cholera  pre- 
ventatives, which,  themselves,  were  as 
dangerous  and  destructive  as  the  mala- 
dy they  were  thus  stupidly  endeavoring 
to  avoid.    Thomsonians  were  pursuing 
their  usual  avocations  in  their  shops 
and  fields,  while  the  desolating  angel 
spread  terror  and  death  around  them. 
I  saw  no  Thomsonians  that  shunned 
the  chamber  of  sickness  through  fear 
of  the  disease.    Wherever  they  had  an 
opportunity,  they  made  every  possible 
exertion.     Wherever  their  remedies 
were  seasonably  applied  and  faithfully 
attended  to,  no  case  of  failure  occurred. 
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that  came  to  my  kncwledjo.     Thon^b     me.'»    Thi?  reply  was  a  clincher,     vs  h 
the  regular  faculty,  who  were  loosir* ,    had  thU.  anecdote  from  2>(rf^/fc«p«r*«i 
almost  sU  lbe«r  patients.   w6re.  eve«y »   They  have  paid  the  debt  of  nature,     -^- 
where  endekvoriiife  to  ciy  them  down/ j^er  living  many  years  on  the  mostc 
yet  the  aucceis  attending  their  prac-    -Mai  terms  of  friend^ip  and  muuiav 
tice  was  so  unifoirm,  and  the  evidence     spect. 
of  these  facts  so  unequivocal^  that  un- 
belief was  staggered,  opposilton   con- 
founded, and,  but  ft)r  the  zeal  of  an  in- 
terested medical  craft,  with  all  their 
pride  and  insolence,  the  whole  order 
would  become  nearly  extinct.     Truth 
is  working  its  way.    The  day  of  retri- 


The  Western  Mail  has  brought  th^ 
news  of  the  deatU,  at  St.  L^uis^  of  C  - 
lonel  WiLLiA.li  McReb,  a  distiug-ixi? 

IS  woraiDg  u«  waj.     *u«  «»7 ed  officer  of  the  late  war.  and  \>wt  rr 

bution  is  fast  devolving  on  a  mono-     ^^j^j^y    Surveyor   General    of    Pul 
^.1..;..    u-r.nrnt.rt«H.  •vrtematizcd     ^^^^^  ^j.  Miwouri  and  IlUnol..     B- 


polking,  lawcprotected,  systematized 
scheme  of  learned  quackery.  The  peo- 
ple must  see,  will  see,  do  see,  that  the 
truth  is  on  the  Tboinsonian  side.  The 
next  generaiion  will  Inugb  at  the  folly 
of  scientific  superstiiLon,  and  wonder 
that  their  fathers  could  have  been  fools 
60  long." 


Medical  Anicdotb.— In  the  New 
York  Med'l.  Enqp.  we  find  the  follow- 
ing anecdote  of  Doctor  Jtf.  He  was 
an  old  and  respectable  practitioner  of 
medicine  in  a  neighboring  city.  He 
was  a  man  of  sound  mind  and  great 

experience  in  his  profession,  but  of  .  g^foyea  iw  inousauus*  mu».  vj^uvic^j  « **»'*» 
limited  literary  education.    AbouLIbe     ^-^^-^^^    If  imirga  aid  rlhttr  poison  pre 

v«ar  1794.  there  came  to  reside  in  Tno  ,  Ki;r..i^ 

year  iiJ?-*,  i»«5iw  ^^  .  ,  _       vonfiitivf>R.    imnosed    an  the    oJmu* 


year  a...., -  -        .... 

name  city  a  young  Scotch  physician, 
fresh  from  the  medical  mint  of  Edin- 
burgh. Thirff  oiing  Doctor,  as  all  young 
Doctors  are  apt  to  do,  availed  himpeU 
of  every   opportunity   "  to   show   bis 
learning."    On  one  occasion  he  under- 
took to  catechise  our  old  friend,  on  the 
several  ••Orders,  Genora,  Species,  and 
Varieties"  of  Dr.  CuHen's  Nosology, 
to  do  which  a  man  might  as  well  un- 
dertake to  stndy   and   remember  the 
Chinese  language.     To  this  the  old 
Doctor  replied  with  a  "Pafcaw/  non- 
sense! don't  you  think  I  know  what 
fever  and  ague  is,  the  small  pox,  chick- 
en pox,  measles,  or  the  toothache,  witii- 
out  the  help  of  your  nonsolog^yV*    Our 
young  Elsculapiui,  as  if  determined  to 
prove  the  old  Doctor^s  ignorance,  if  not 
his  own  Isaming.  proposed  the  follow- 
ing: "Pray,  Dr.  M.  c:m  you  tell  ns  the 
modut  operandi  of  an  emetic;  I  mean, 
bow  does  it  produce  its  effects  on  the 
stomach  V^  To  this  the  old  gentleman 
very  laconically  replied—'*  Why,  you 
— -  fool,  itpuket,  snd  that's  enough  for 


fella  victim  to  the  second  recent  Tisita- 
tion  of  the  Cholera.  It  was  ai]|»pose: 
he  brought  it  opon  himself,  by  too  mu^^ 

use  (/artificial  BKMBDIKS.       fU^L^^ 

which  means  thousands  have  bee- 
brought  to  an  nntimelygrav«.]  Hew* 
burisd  with  military  honors.— ^<i^  /'- 
N.  B.  How  many,  alas!  how  naa-' 
have  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  thejmineisi 
poisons^  under  the  deceitful  idea  of  tai- 
iug  medicine!  Cholera  may  have  de- 
stroyed its  thousands,  but  Cholera  me- 


ventatives,  imposed  on  the  blinds 
mulutude,  have  brought  their  tea  thoa- 
sands  to  the  gravel 


DR.  RUSH. 

If,  duringthelatalprevalencse  of  fel- 
low Fever  in  Philadelphia,  Dr.  Rf^su, 
that  great,  learned,  and  gsod  msu, 
could  honestly  have  claimed  the  honor 
of  such  uniform  success,  aSihasatUndeJ 
Dr.  Thomson  <ind  his  faithful  followea 
when  they  have  been  called  to  coBi'^ 
with  pestilence,  the  thunder  of  bis  ft^ 
would  have  rung  through  these  Uw^'" 
States,  rolled  in  vollied  peaXsscrof* 
ihfi  Atlantic,  Asia  would  long  «o«* 
hsve  received  with  transports  tie  joy- 
ful tidings,  and  the  sable  sons  of  Africa 
stretched  forth  their  bands  in.th«BVrol 
ness  toGbd. 
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**  Jind  practice  be  combined  with  oommon  aenae. 
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THE  ECLECTIC— No.  IV. 

Be'mg  a  discussion  of  Ameeican  ri^ts  and 
privUdges,  as  it  rtganls  the  raACTica  or  Maoi- 
CINE,  and  the  rights  of  discoveiy :  By  B.  Wa- 
TBEHousE,  M.  D.  Profeesor  of  theory  and 
practice  of  Physic,  and  Lecturer  on  Natural 
History  in  the  ITniversiiy  at  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Samuel  Thomson  has  been  accus- 
ed b^  certain  physicians  of  giving 
poisons  as  remedies  for  diseases,  and 
one  more  violent  than  the  rest,  caused 
him  to  be  indicted  in  the  county  of 
Essex,  ^H'or  the  wilful  murder  of  Ezra 
Lovetty  jr.  by  giving  him  a  poison  cal« 
led  Lobelia,  of  which  he  died  next 
day."  The  jury,  however,  promptly 
acquitted  him. 

In  reply  lo  the  horrid  accusation  of 
murder,  by  using  poisonous  drugs, 
Thomson  quotes  from  Thacher's  New 
Dispensatory,  where  his  practice  is 
very  seriously  denounced,  the  arti- 
cle muriate  of  mercury,  or  corrosive 
sublimate,  which  is  spoken  of  as  one 
of'Hhe  roost  .violent  of  poisons;^  yet 
used  by  every  physician  internally. 
He  next  tranacribes  the  article  oxyd 
of  arsenic,  which  Dr.  Thacher  says 
is  one  of  the  most  sudden  and  violent 
poisons  we  are  acquainted  with,  and 
yet  given  inwardly  by  every  practi- 
tioner of  extensive  busines^s !    Thach- 
er's  words  are-'such  are  the  powers  of 
this    Medicine,  (namely  Ralsbane) 
that  two  grains  of  it  are  oAen  suffi- 
cient to  cure  an  intermittent    fever 
that  has  continued  for  weeks."     He 
even  speaks  of  it  as  safe  to  be  given 
to  chiklren!      Ho  tells  bis  readers 
that  the  late  Dr.  Barton  of  Philadel- 


be  divided  intc^sixteen  pills  of  which 
two  or  three  are  to  be  taken  at  differ- 
ent periods  of  the  day  and  night  in 
intermittent  fevers  I  (See  p.  301, 
third  edition  of  the  new  Disjtonsato- 
ry.) 

But  Thomson  did  pot  leave  the  mat- 
ter there,  but  quoted  froia  the  vime 
article,  viz:  oxidum  araenici,  of 
Thacher's  Dispensatory,  the  follow- 
ing tough  paragraph  \ 

''The  fumes  of  arsenic  ar6  so  de-* 
leterious  to  the  lungs  that  the  artist 
ought  to  be  on  his  guard,  to  prevent 
their  being,  inhaled  by  his  mouth;  for 
if  they  be  mixed  and  swallowed  with 
saliva,  effects  will  take  place  similar 
to  those  which  follow  its  introduction 
into  the  stomach  in  a  saline' state, 
nafnely— «  sensation  of  a  piercing, 
gnawing  and  burning  kind,  accom- 
panied with  an  acute  pain  in  the 
stomach  and  intestineSyWhich  last  are 
violently  contorted;  convulsive  vom- 
iting, insatiable  thirst,  from  the  parch* 
ed  and  rough  state  of  the  tongue  and 
throat,  hiccup,  palpitation  of  the 
heart,  and  a  deadly  oppression  of  the 
whole  breast  succeed  next;  the  mat* 
ters ejected  by  the  mouth,  as  well  as. 
the  stoob,  exhibit  a  black,  footid  and 
putrid  appearance;  at  length,  with  the 
mortification  of  the  bowels,  the  pain 
subsides  and  death  terminates  the 
sufferings  of  the  patient.  Soon  aAer 
death,  lived  spots  appear  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  Ixxly,  the  nails  become 
blue  and  often  fall  off,  and  so  does  the 
hair,  and  tho  whole  body  becomes 
very  speedily  putrid .  On  dissection , 
the  stomach  and  bowels  are  found  to 


phia,  combined  one  grain  of  Arsenic  1  be  inflamed,  gangrenous  and  corrod- 


with  from  four  to  ei^t  grains  of  opi- 
i\m  made  into  a  massof  pills  with  con- 
Berve  of  roses  and  honey,  and  this  to 

35 


ed,  and  the  blood  fluid  (that  is  dis- 
solved.) When  the  quantity  is  so 
very  small  as  not  to  prove  fatal,  tre- 
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morty  paralysis  and  lingering  hec- 
tics succeed.^' — [Thacber's  Diapensa- 
toiy,  p.  299.] 

Here  we  see  the  horrid  eflfects  of 
that  terrible  poison  known  in  this 
eoantry  and  in  England  by  the  com- 
mon name  of  Ratsbane,  and  which 
any  yoyng  man,    who  has  passed 
through  college   af^d  attendefl    the 
required  number  of  medical  lecturesi 
and  enrolled  himself  for  a  short  time 
with  a  practitioner,  may  lawfully  use, 
at  his  first  step  on  the  threshold  of 
experience,  provided  it  be  according 
to  the  formula  of  the  new  Dispensato- . 
ry;  while  a  man  of  sixty  years  of 
age  and  forty ^ears  experience,  shall 
be  hunted  like  a  mad  dog  for  using 
the  same  quantity  of  an  herb,  which 
the  same  book  prescribes  as  a  safe 
and  valuable  medicine! 

Let  us  no  longer  boast  of  our  en- 
lightened country,  or  talk  of  our 
rights  and  privileges,  when  a  citizen, 
who  has  discovered  an  invaluable 
medicine,  and  used  it  vrith  such 
reiterated  success  as  to  excite  the 
jealousy,  envy  and  hatred  of  his 
rivals,  shall  be,  by  their  wicked 
machinations,  led  in  chains  to  a  dun- 
geon, where  he  endured  more  com- 
plicated misery  than  any  citiaen  of 
these  United  States  can  or  ought  to 
suffer  by  the  laws  of  the  Union,  or  by 
the  laws  of  any  ofits  states,  even  had 
he  been  seen,  by  twenty  witnesses, 
to  have  committed  murder.  But 
good  rises  out  of  evil.  We  think  it 
not  at  all  improbable  that  the  Gover- 
nor and  Council  may  think  it  their 
duty,  from  this  hint,  to  inquire  into 
the  state  and  condition  of  some  of  the 
jails  in  the  county  of  Ewex,  in  which 
case  Samuel  Thomson^s  Diiriitive 
may  be  a  useful  guide  to  them. 

Dr.  Jacob  Bigebw,  under  the  head 
of  medical  references,  in  his  article 
of  Lobelia,  directs  his  reader  to  the 
sixth  vol.  of  Massachusetts^  Reports, 
which  contains,  what  is  called  a  re 
portof  TbomsoQ^s  trial.  We  shall 
comment  on  this  strange  report  in  a 


future  number,  and  shall  only  mdd  to 
this  an  extract  from  the  article  L«obe- 
lialaflata,  as  given  to  the  public      in 
the     *< American    Medical    BoUmj, 
being  a  collection  of  the  native  medi- 
cal plants  of  the  United  States,    ccxi- 
taiuing  their  botanical  history    siod 
chemical  analysis,    and     properties 
and  uses  in  medicine,  diet  sind    the 
arts."    Its  author.  Dr.  BigelosTy  s&ya, 
''when    swallowed  in  substaixcey  it 
[the  Lobelia]excites  very  speedy  v«>a' 
iting,  accompanied  with  dislressio^ 
and  long    continued    sickness,  -  and 
even  with  dangerous  symptomsyiflfae 
dose  be  large.      A  melnacholy,  io- 
stance  of  death,  occasioned   by  (he 
use  of  this  plant,  in  the  hanas  of  a 
quack,  is  detailed  in  the  sixth  toL  o[ 
the  Massachusetts^  Reports,    io  tiie 
trial  of  Samuel  Thomson,  an  empiric 
practising  io  Beverly,  for  the  murder 
of  ESzra  Lovett.    In  this  trial  it  ap- 
peared, that  the  patient,  bein^  ooi>- 
fined  by  a  cold,  sent  for  the  preteaded 
physican,  who  gave  him  three  pow- 
ders of  Lobelia,  in  the  course  of  half 
an  hour,  each  of  which  vomited  him 
violently ,and  left  him  in  a  great  perspi- 
ration  during  the  night.  The  next  day 
two  more  powders  were  adminwiared, 
each  of  which  operated  by  vomitings 
and  occasioned  great  distren.     In 
like  mannef,two  other  powders  were 
given  the   subsequent  day,  leavini^ 
the  patient  in  a  state  of  great  prostri- 
tion.      Several  days  after  this,  tk 
physician  came  again,  and  finding  te 
patient  still  worse,  administered mv- 
era!  more  powders,  which  occaaoaed 
great  distress,  and  at  length  oeued 
to  operate.    Finding  that  the  stomscb 
was  not  sensible  to  the  emetic  efieet 
of  the  Lobelia,  the  physican  repeated 
the  dose,  and  when  the  patient  com* 
plained  of  great  distress  at  the  breut, 
and  said  he  was  dying,  the  doctor  as- 
sured him  the  medicine  would  noo 
get  down,  or  operate  as  a  cathartic— 
However,  on  the  same  eveniagthe 
patient  lost  his  reason,  and  becuns 
convulsed,  so  that  two  men  were  n- 
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quired  to  hold  hipn.  To  relieve 
wh;di;  the  doctor  forced  down  two 
znore  ofliia  powders,  and  the  patient, 
as  was  to  be  expected,  grew  worse, 
and  continued  so  until  he  expired .^^ 

''The  doctor,  who  had  thus  termin- 
ated ihe  disease  and  the  patient  at 
o^ce,  was  arrested  and  put  upon  trial 
for  murder;  but  the  homicide,  proving 
a  legitimate  one,  from  the  want  of 
suOicientevidence  of  malice  prepense, 
he  was  acquitted  and  set  at  liberty.'^ 
(From  p.  180,  ISl^of  American  Med- 
ical Botany.) 

The  account  of  the  medicinal  qual- 
ities and  powerful  efiectsof  the  emetic 
weed  given  by  Dr.  Thacher,.  appears 
to  be  that  of  a  prudent  roan,  who 
fairly  relates  what  he  had  heard**-' 
He  cautiously  omits  the  name  of  the 
practitioner  he  censures,  and  only 
designates  him  as  a  ''noted  Empiric;^* 
not  so  Dr.  Bigebw.  He  calls  him 
roundly  "a  quack,''  by  which  is 
commonly  understood  a  cuning,  trick* 
ing,  ignorant  fellow,  who  tampers 
with  people's  lives  for  the  sake  of 
gain ;  a  character  by  no  means  appli- 
cable to  the  discoverer  and  introdu- 
cer of  die  Lobelia  into  our  Materia 
Medica .  Bigelow  calls  him  by  name 
and  endeavors  to  fix  upon  him  an  in- 
delible stigma  of  infamy,  by  referring 
his  readers  to  a  garbled  account  <^ 
the  trial  of  Thomson,  who  though 
acquitted,  was  thereby  prevented 
ffoni  making  his  defence^  and  prov- 
ingth^  malice  of  the  prosecution  • 

Being  thus  deprivwl  of  the  oppor- 
tunity of  justifying  his  conduct,  and 
clearing  up  his  character,  by  the  tes- 
timony of  mpre  than  twenty  witness- 
es, famong  whom  was  to  have  been 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Cutler,)  Thomson  inser- 
ted in  the  narrative  of  his  life,  the 
certificates  of  several  respectable 
mea .  Tlie  one  following,  from  Wil- 
liam Raymond,  dated  Beverly,  De- 
cember 7th,  1821,  speaks  directly  to 
the  case  for  which  Thomson  was  in- 
dicted for  murder,  and  reads  thus; 
"  In  the  &U  of  the  yetr  of  1809« 


Dr.  Thomson  was  sent  for  into  this 
town,  and  I  attended  with  him,  and ' 
was  knowing  to  all  that  transpired 
with  Mr.  Lovett  in  his  sickness,  un« 
til  he  died,  which  is  as  follows,  viz: 
Mr.  Ezra  Lovett  came  for  Dr,  Thom- 
son to  visit  his  son  Ezra,  sick  of  a. 
fever.  The  doctor  could  not  attend! 
to  it,  until  lie  had  called  several 
times*  He  gave  him  medicine  firat 
on  Monday  evening;  and  on  Wednes- 
day attended  him  thrOi^  a  fuH 
coarse,  [that  is,  we  presume^  giving 
the  emetic,  injections  and  steam 
bath  J  as  he  did  also  to  a  cousin  of 
Lovett's  who  had  been  given  over  by 
all  the  doctors  in  a  consumption  of 
the  liver,  and  who  was  completely 
cured  by  one  operation,  and  enjoys 
his  health  to  this  day. 

*'  Mr.  Ezra  Lovett,  jr.  was*  so  far 
relieved  that  the  doctor  thought  he 
wouki  not  need  any  more  m^icine, 
and  was  called  awny  to  see  Elder 
Bowels  of  Salem;  but  he  gave  Lovett 
strict  charge  not  to  go  out  or  expo^ 
himself.  On  the  Friday  following 
he  was  so  well,  that  he  ventured  out, 
and  even  went  down  the  shore  to  see 
his  friend.  The  wind  was  eastward 
and  extremely  cold,  atid  he  had  a  se- 
vere relapse,  and  was  "  much  oot,^ 
(that  is  delirious,)  and  continued  to 
grow  worse;  and  on  Saturday  night  I 
sat  up  with  him .  His  father  wished 
me  to  administer  some  medicine,  but 
1  declined  it  as  he  was  so  sick,  and 
advised  him  to  send  away  to  Salem 
for  Dr.  Thomson,  who  was  then  at- 
tending on  Elder  Bowels.  He  vras 
accordingly  sent  for,  and  arrived  on 
Sunday  evening,  when  on  seeing  the 
young  man,  he  expressed  great  doubts 
of  his  recovery.  Being  urged,  he  ad- 
ministered his  medicine,  and  gave 
his  strict  attention  to  him  for  akMHit 
two  hours,  and  then  gave  hiin  over, 
as  out  of  the  reach  of  his  medicine; 
and  requested  his  fathei^  to  send  for 
some  other  doctor;  but  he  declined 
it,  saying—^  if  he  could  not  help 
him,  he  did  notthiakany  odier  doctor 
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oottld,^  and  h«  requested  Dr.  Thom- 
80Q  to  stay'  all  night,  to  which  he 
agreed.  Elder  WiUianuT  was  called 
in  to  pray  with  him. 

'*  In  the  morning  Dr.  Thomson  re- 
newed his  request  to  Mr.  Lorett  to 
have  another  doctor  to  take  charge  of 
his  son.  He  accordingly  called  in 
Dr.  Howe  and  Dr.  Fisher,  who  took 
chaaje  of  the  patient  about  sun  rise. 
Dr«  Thomson  then  left  him;  and  those 
doctors  attended  on  him  until  about 
ten  o^clock,  the  next  nighti  when  he 

died. 

^Notwithstanding  Dr.  Thomson 
^  gave  him  over^  in  two  hours  after 
seeing  himi  and  the  doctors  (Fisher 
and  Howe,)  administered  their  medi- 
dne  to  him  for  twelve  hours,  yet 
about  one  year  after  Dr.  Thomson 
was  taken  up  for  the  murder  of  the 
nid  Lot ett;  and  no  credit  given  him 
for  the  wonderful  cure  of  his  cousin 
(as  before  mentioned)  who  was  atten- 
ded on  with  him.^ 


^'tm\ 


n^UAM  RAYMOND.'' 

Beterip  Dee.  Ith^  1821. 

And  now  I  candid  reader!  what 
thinkest  diou  of  the  public  denunci* 
ation  and  prosecution  for  murder  of 
a  citizen  who  has  enriched  the  Mate- 
ria Medica  with  one  of  its  most  valu- 
able articlesi  and  who  has  introduced 
a  novel  practice,  which  is  every  day 
pining  more  and  more  credit  ?^«-* 
Compare  the  foregoing  certificate  of 
Wm.  Raymond  with  the  suspicious 
report  in  the  sixth  vol.  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts'Reports,  and  judge  for  thy- 
self. Yes !  suspicious  report,  for  Mr. 
Dudley  Atkins  Tyng  was  not  pre- 
sent at  the  trial,  and  that  may  ac- 
count for  the  garbled  production«— - 
We  never  heard  or  suspected  that 
Mr.  Tyng  was  a  garbler  of  reports; 
we  would,  however,  advise  him  never 
again  to  admit  intcihis  valuable  vol- 
umes any  hearM^  reports,  least  he 
and  the  public  should  again  be  de- 
ceived by  the  fell  spirit  of  medical 
persecutkMi.  On  the  trial,  one  young 


woman  swore  that  Dr.  ThomBon 
crowded  his  pukes  down  Ezra  Lor* 
ett's  throat  by  main  force,  while  he 
cried  murder!  murder!  till  he  died  I— 
This]  was  doubtless  doomed  too  gron 
a  lie,  to  be  printed  in  the  report. 

The  next  witness  on  the  part  of  the 
Commonwealth,  was  John   LemoDf 
who  was  directed  to  state  what  be 
knew  about  the  prisoner  at  the  bar.— 
He  stated  that  he  had  been  out  o( 
health  two  years,  being  much  trou* 
bled  with  a  pain  in  his  brest,  and 
was  so  bad  that  he  was  unable  to 
work,  and  that  he  could  get  no  help 
at  all  from  the  doctors ;  that  he  appli- 
ed to  Thomson  who  had  cured  bio 
in  one  week,  and  that  was  all  h» 
knew  about  the  prisoner  at  the  inr- 
Upon  this,  judge  Parsons  appev«l 
to  be  out  of  all  patience,  and  tumiog 
to  the  Solicitor  General  said,  *^  I  vob* 
der  what  sort   of  men  you  had  for  b 
grand  jury  that  could  find  a  bill  on 
such  evidence  as  you  have  adduced.' 
(See  Thomson's  narrative, p.  108) 
Then  came  forward  Dr.  Fiencbi/ 
Salisbury,  who  was  the  bitteieft « 
Thomson's  accusers,  and  the  prina* 
pal  cause  of  a  bill  being  found  agiifli^ 
him.    It  was  expected,  by  tfctf  doc- 
tors present  that  his  evidence  ww'd 
seal  the  doom,  of  Thomson;  bat  n^ 
acknowledged,  on  cross  ezamiDe^ 
that  Thomson  practised  in  hti  v^ 
borhood  with  good  success,  lod  uil 
the  herb  he  used  was  ^»'*'^'T^ 
Again  judge  Pkrsons  ex^tmei^ 
wonder  of  the  men  they  must  Airo 
had  for  a  grand  jury !  . . 

In  this  medical  persecttCioq>it<Wi 
to  be  distinctly  remembered,  tbet  ^* 
though  Dr.  Thomson  was  piwaptV 
acquitted,  he  waa  thereby  f^f^^ 
from  adducing  his  witnesief  to  pio*» 
the  salutary  ^ects  of  hii  new  ^ 
tice.  Surprising  as  it  nay  >PP^ 
to  some,  this  perseeutioo  and  pn^ 
cution  cost  poor  Thomson  «P^ 
of  two  thousand  doliari.  B^ 
obliged  to  mortgage  his  fiun  bs"" 
he  could  eitricate  himelC 
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Among  the  otrtificatet  giv^n  to 
Thomson  respecting  his  practice  was 
one  by  Stephen  Neil,  a  respectable 
gentleman  of  the  society  oH'Friends,^ 
containing  a  number  of  cases.  We 
can  insert  here  only  the  first  para- 
graphy  viz: 

^  I  am  now  willing  to  assert  with 
all  the  boldness  that  truth  inspires, 
that  I  have  made  use  of  the  meoicine 
aforesaid  [ThouHOn^s]  for  the  space 
of  ten  years  past,  in  my  own  family, 
and  in  that  time  have  not  used  any 
other  medicine,  or  called  on  any  other 
physician  for  advice.  I  have  ad- 
ministered the  medicine  to  a  great 
number  of  my  friends  and  neighbors, 
which  generally  produced  beneficial 
efSsetB.  I  shall  state  a  few  of  the 
many  cases,  and  the  treatment  and 
advantage  received.^  Then  follow 
the  cases. 

In  our  next  number  Dr.  Thomson 
must  speak  for  himself,  and  tell  his 
own  story  his  own  way— of  his  ori- 
ginal ideas,  of  his  arrest— his  incar- 
ceration in  a  dungeon,  previous  to 
his  trial,  and  his  release  from  medi- 
tated deitruction,  planned  by  his  ri- 
vals, but  baffled  by  truth  and  jus- 
tice. 
AN  ECLECTIC. 

COMMUNICATIONS. 


Foa  thb.Rboordib. 

South  CAaoLm^*  Libbrtt  Hill» 

Mat  2, 16da 
JKsff«rf.  EdUonqfthe  Thomaonian  Rc' 
carder:  At  the  request  of  the  Friendly 
Botanic  Society  of  Cedar  Creek,  Lan- 
caster District,  Sottth  Carolina,  I 
transmit  you  a  lecture  delivered  be- 
fore the  Society  on  the  second  of  May, 
1890^  for  poblication  in  the  Thomso* 
niao  Recorder. 

GenltoiMit;  On  the  last  meeting  of 
the  Friendly  Botanic  Sooiety,  yon  nad 
averydiortXectore  on  the  oirculation 
of  the  blood,  in  which  we  noted,  *  •that* 
in  a  man  of  common  sise*  there  were 
from  twenty-five  to  thirty  pounds  of 
blood,  and  that  this  quantity  circulated] 
throngh  the  system  twenty-two^  times] 


in  twenty-four  heats;  and  that  a  tup 
tnred  artenr  would  spout  theblood  from 
five  to  aix  wet.  A  questUm  remains  to 
be  solved — ^What  is  that  powerfiil 
sMttt  which  prodnees  such  wonderful 
eSectst 

In  viewing  the  vsrious  operations  of 
nature,  we  discover  one  great  moving 
principle,  viz.  Aeof.  This  appears  to 
be  the  primum  mobile,  or  great  living 
principle  Jn  our  world;  and,  without  it» 
there  would  be  an  end  to  animation  and 
vegetation,  all  things  would  remain  in 
statu  quo— -in  impenetrable  solidity, 
completely  motionless  forever.  I  am  a- 
warethat  there  was  a  warm  controversy 
between  philosophers,  respeelinf  H^ 
nature  of  keai:  Whether  it  was  a 
substance  or  mode  of  being.  But  more 
modem  observations  on  the  jiftsnosiena 
of  heat,  have  declared  it  to  be  **an 
stoffltc  substance,  pervading  all  bodies^ 
in  different  proportions^  and  is  the  iiv- 
ing  agent  in  all  the  great  variety  of 
changes  which  take  place  on  our  globe. 
Without  heat,  there  would  be  no  mo- 
tion in  the  air,  no  thunder  storms  to 
pnniy  it  from  noxious  vapor;  no  evapo- 
ration to  form  a  cloud  for  rain.  The 
ocean  without  motion,  a  solid  rock; 
no  vegetation  for  man  or  beast;  in 
short,  neither  man  nor  beast.  Well 
might  a  great  philosopher  cry  out  **tliat 
beat  was  the  soul  of  the  world!" 

Here  we  might  psuse  snd  amuse  oun 
selves  profitably  by  viewing  the  great 
abundance  of  enacts  proiluMd  by  besU 
in  changing  bodies  into  vsrious  forms^ 
from  the  solid  state  to  the  elastic  fluid 
and  vapoi^-of  its  great  use  in  the  me- 
chanic arts,  and  q>plicaton,  in  the  form 
of  steam,  to  the  varieos  kinds  of  ma- 
chinery. But  this  would  carry  us  too 
far  from  the  object  in  view,  which  is 
its  application  to  the  science  of  lifo. 
Here,  (I  am  ashamed  to  say)  that  too 
little  regard  has  been  paid  to  the  appli- 
cation (?heat  in  the  cure  of  disease,  by 
the  Medical  Faculty.  True,  thc^  would 
say,  ''that  the  patient  has  a  warm  skin; 
he  must  have  fever."  Indeed,  the  fa- 
mous Dr.  Cnllen,  among  bispyresds, 
or  fevers,  makes  preternatural  heat  a 
^mptom  in  disease,  wbieh  must  be  sub- 
dued by  the  lancet  and  other  depleting 
remedies.  But  Is  this  not  the  very  aeeat 
which  supplies  the  blood  with  motion, 
and  is  absolutely  neoesmry  to  keep  it 
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liquid,  so  that  it  may  freelj  pan  thrc/ 
itM  Toitad  of  circulatioD,  convening 
life  and  bealUi  to  evevy  pare  ot  the; 
bodyl 

In  reflecting  on  the  sabject  of  animal 
heat»  we  are  struck  with  aurpme  to 
find  what  great  extreraeo  of  frigid  cold 
and  torrid  beat,  the  human  ayatem  can 
endure  without  disaolutioa.  Man  ia 
the  inhabitant  of  every .  clime,  from 
Lapland  to  the  burning  aands  of  Africa* 
ana  preaerTea,  under  the  various  chan- 
ges of  aurronndiug  temperature,  nearly 
the  same  degree  of  heat,  vis.  OSdagreea 
of  the  thermometer. 

k  man  may,  for  aoroe  length  of  time 
retain  beat  by  being  well  clothed  dcfed, 
having  sufficient  exercise;but  whenever 
he  abatea  in  these,  he  becomes  ex- 
hauated*  and  periahea  from  the  want  of 
heatflathia  not  the  case  on  the  approach 
of  diseaael  Surely.  The  man'a  «ppe« 
tite  faila  him  ;  he  can  take  no  nourish- 
ment^  no  exercise;  hence  a  loea  of  heat, 
a  languid  circulation,  which  is  soon 
knowtt  by  a  coolaeaa  in  the  extremi- 
tiea.  Tbia  ia  generally  the  caae  until 
a  ror action  takea  place.  What  ia  the 
pbysician'a  duty  in  auch  a  oaael  To  take 
away  more  heat  from  him,  by  taking 
blood,dcc«This  appears  abaurd  to  com- 
mon sense.  We  would  think,  to  re- 
store to  him  what  be  had  lost,  if  possi- 
ble, woutd  be  the  true  indication  of 
cure. 

If  I  am  asked  where  the  vital  princi- 

Sle.  resides,  I  would  answer,  in  the 
lood,  rather  than  any  where  else.  It 
is  the  fluid  through  which,  and  in  which 
beat  is  carried  throughout  the  syatem. 
This  heat  or  life  is  supported  by  a  va- 
riety of  stimuli,  both  external  and  in- 
ternal. There  is  scarcely  a  rational 
man  who  doea  sot  know  that  hio  body 
is  daily  and  hourly  aubjected  to  the 
operation  of  varioua  bodies  on  hie  own, 
and  some  of  which  are  really  neceasary 
to  his  existence. 

Food,  In  its  various  quantitiea,  quali*- 
ties  and  forms;  air,  exercise  and  ap- 
propriate medicine,  are  among  the  eit- 
temaldiffiisible  supports  of  life;some  of 
the  passions  of  the  mind,  such  aa  joy, 
love,  hope*  dec  are  generally  placed 
among  the  internal  stimulants  condu- 
oive  to  Ufa;  bnt  we  know  that  an  ai^cesa 
of  any  or  all  these,  will  induee  disease 
and  death. 


The  Editor  of  the  Eclectto  and  Me- 
dical Botaniat,  finds  mncb  fiiuli  with  Cr* 
Thomaon  for  pretending  that  keai  is  a 
new  discovery,  whenit  iaas  old  as  Hip 
pocrates ;    but    the  gentleman    might, 
say  that  it  was  as  old  as  Adam.  All  t:ke 
use  that  Dr.  Thompaon  makes  of  he&t, 
is  to  apply  it  to  the  science  of  life,  acd 
plainly  sbewa  that  the  pbysiolocistB  of 
the  present  day  have  overlookea  its  lis* 
portance  in  underatanding  life. 

But  still  the  Editor  of  the  EoleoCk 
quarrels  with  Doct.  T.,  because    tlie 
Doctor  says,  *'that  there  is  a  coDstant 
warfare  between  beat  and  cold,  for  ▼ie- 
tory,  and  has  made  each  a  aubatanc^, 
when  any  man  of  common  sense  knows 
that  cold  ia  a  negative  term,  implying 
nothing  more  than  an  abaense  or  de£ 
ciency  of  heat.    It  ia  true,  that  '«cold 
is  a  negative  term,*'  implying  privatioa, 
and  that  there  are  other  negative  terms 
in  our  language,  ia  also  true;  that  is,  the 
abaense  of  light,  and  tranagreeaion  ia 
the  want  of  conformity  to  a  law.    But 
ir  is  not  true  that  Dr.  Thomson  Is  ao 
nnphilosophical  as  we  are  taught  to  be- 
lieve by  the  Editor  of  the  Eclectic;  for, 
let  any  unprejudiced  man  carefully  resd 
the  writinga  of  Thomaou,    and  he  will 
hear  him  say,  ''That  any  diminution  of 
heat  from  the  necessary  and  healibj 
quantity,  is  an  approach  to  diaease ; 
and  it  is  a  law  of  nature  that  there  can- 
not exiat  two  different  actiona  in  the 
aystem  at  the  same  time.    This  baa  of- 
ten|been  verified  in  the  meaalea  and 
small  pox." 

It  ia  a  well-known  fact  that  obstruct* 
ed  perspii-ation,  <<or  taking  cold,**  (a« 
it  is  commonly  called,)  produces  dtfie^ 
ent  effects  on  difierent  constitutiooi. 
In  some,  a  cough  and  a  discharjt  of 
roucua  from  the  glands  of  the  throat,  in 
others,  pleurisy,  influenza,  goat,  and 
rheumatism;  in  children,  croup,  and  all 
the  variety  of  bowel  coD|p1aints«    The 
proximate  cause  of  these  diffsreot  dis- 
ordera,  have  been  properly  aCtributad 
to  obatructed  perapirataon,  or  the  loss 
of  the  healthy  quantity  of  beat.    Old 
authorities  might  be  cited  to  prove 
that  they  couaidered  cold  as  an  agent 
in  the  production  of  diaeaae;  and,  if 
Dr,  Thomson  baa  used  the  term  ^toU* 
as  a  substance,  he  has  done  no  nore 
than  conformed  to  the  language  ofotber 
writers;  and  kn  dilti  be  canbe  mman 
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oriminal  than  we  are^  when  we  say,  in 
common  language,  *  the  Sun  rises  or 
Mts,  which  is  not  philosophicaHy  true. 

I  know  that  it  in  impossible  for  a  man 
so  to  guard  himself,  that  he  shall  never 
be  sick,  when  he  is  continudly  sur- 
romided  with  agents  which  are  noxious 
to  bis  existence;  but  I  am  fully  impress- 
ed with  the  opitaion  of  the  justly  cele- 
bratad  Dr.  Rush,  **That  the  time  would 
come  when  it  would  be  as  easy  for  eve- 
ry man  to  cure  himself  of  diresse,  as  it 
ia  now  to  cure  the  most  simple  malady, 
and  that  old  age  would  be  the  only  out- 
let to  life.*'  I  would  now  ask  every  in- 
quiring mind.  If  there  are  not  strong 
Smptoms  of  the  approach  to  realizing 
e  opinion  of  Rush  in  the  Thomsontan 
Theory  and  Practice. 

Dr.  Thomson's  Theory,  <<  thst  heat 
Is  life,  although  not  new,  yet  his  appli- 
cation of  it  to  the  cure  of  disease,iB  new» 
and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
I  fear  no  contradiction.  What  has 
been,  and  now  is*  the  practice  among 
the  Fsculty.  **The  msn  ia  too  hot— 
the  heat  most  be  taken  down  by  the 
ateel-point,  cooling  powders,  &lc.;"  or 
**he  must  be  taken  (as  Dr.  Rush  was 
wont  to  tell  his  jmput)  out  of  the  hands 
of  nature,  and  treated  Mcum/um  orfem, 
eecording  to  art;  or  nature,  by  overdo- 
ing, would  destroy  herself."  Facts 
daily  shew  who  ie  the  destroyer.  The 
present  practice  ia  similar  to  a  blind 
man,  wiUi  club  in  hand,  coming  into  a 
room  where  disease  is  raging, lays  about 
him  with  all  his  might,  and.  if  happily 
he  strikes  diseaie,  he  kills  it;  but,  if  he 
misees  disease,  he  hits  nature  and  kills 
her.  (Vide,  Dr.  Abercrombie's  Disser- 
tation on  the  uncertainty  of  Medicine.) 

Is  this  the  practice  of  Dr.  Thomson 
and  his  disciples!  Do  they  take  nature 
for  their  guidel  Surely.  They  bear 
in  mind  that,  "that  subtile  elastic 
fill  id  which  pervadea  every  body,  ac- 
cording to  its  capacity,  and  which  is  ca- 
pable to  be  transferred  to  other  bo- 
dies,'* is  life.  The  Thorosonian  prac- 
titioner guards  it  with  peculiar  care, 
and  by  appropriate  remedies,  kindles  it 
to  a  vivid  flame;  it  is  the  Thomsonian'a 
friend,  and,  without  it,  he  knows  he 
labors  in  vain  against  disease  and 
death*  He  will  assist  the  good  man  of 
the  house,  who  is  beset  with  thieves 
•nd  asaanina ,  who  have  entered  to  de- 


I  spoil  him  of  his  most  valuable  goods, 
and  will  not  relax  his  exertions  until  he 
sees  his  fViend  free  from  danger,  re- 
gardless of  the  cry,  ••that  you  will  steam 
him  to  death,  or  poison  him  with  yoor 
Lobelia." 

Permit  me  again  to  introduce  you  to 
the  Editor  of  the  Eclectic.    He  pulls 
down,  with  all  his  rhetoric,  the  Jhom- 
sonian  System,  in  order  to  build  his 
father-in-law's  (H.   Howard's)*^  on  its 
ruins.    Let  us  tske  a  glance  at  this 
much-reformed  system   of  Dr.  How- 
ard's.   Here  it  is,  from  the  pen  of  his 
son-in-law,  Harvy  Dw  Little,  who,  we 
may  suppose,  could  have  no  induce^ 
ment  to  give  us  an  erroneous  statement. 
He  says  -*  (hat  life  is  a  forced  state- 
that  there  is  no  inherent  power  in  the 
organs  to  keep  up  those  actions  on 
which  life  dependr,but  that  the  power  of 
life  is  drawn  from  the  air,  snd  from  our 
food,  and  is  concentrated  with  all  Its 
force  into  the  blood;  that  the  various 
organs  are  so  constituted  as  to  be  sna- 
ceptible  of  impressions  from  this  pow- 
er, which  is  applied  to  them  through  the 
agency  of  the  purple  blood;  that  food, 
and  drink,  and  air.  are  the  substances 
from  which  the  powers  of  life    are 
drawn,  and  are  the  stimnlaots  which, 
in  the  healthy  stale,  keep  the  living 
machine  in  motion,  and  drive  ns  on 
through  life."     He  (viz.  Howard)  as- 
sumes—not that  cold  is  death,  of  eien, 
in  every  instance,  the   pre-disposlng 
cause  of  disease:  but  that  death  arises 
from  the  exhaustion  or  cessation  of  the 
vital  power,  induced  by  various  causes, 
and  that  disease  itself  "is  a  failure  or 
diminution  of  that  power  which  ans- 
tains  and  preserves  life." 

"  It  is  on  these  propositions,"  says 
the  Editor,  "that  Howard  has  founded 
a  system  of  practice,  in  rational  cor- 
respondence with  the  indications  which 
they  represenL  Instead  of  usiAg  heat- 
ing medecine  or  stimulants  to  rsise  the 
increased  heat,  (ss  Thomson  expres»> 
es  it,)  he  applies  them  to  remove  the 
debility  of  fittaet.  by  stimulstiHg  and 
exciting  them  to  renewed,  and,  conse- 
quently, heahhy  action «  and  so  with  the 
whole  of  his  remedial  agents.*' 

I  would  not  have  adverted  to  "  thit 
reformed  syalem  of  practice  of  Dr.  How- 
trd's,"  did  not  I  expect  that  it  will^  in 
time,,  be  ofibrsd  for  yoor  money  on  easy 
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teilnsp  to  your  coosideraiion:  neither 
do  I,  bj  theie  remarks,  forestall  public 
opinion;  but  onW  t^  gire  you  an  outline 
of  this  '^Splendid  Theory,"  whichis  to 
be  the  nunmum  Male  or  the  turn  total  o 
medical  science.  And  what  it  it,  when 
you  hsTs  seriously  examined  it?  "That 
life  i<i  a  forced  state."     An  opinion  as 
old  as  Dr.  CuUen.  Brown,  Rush,  and 
others;  and  who  has  denied  it  t  ^-^ot 
the  Thomsonians;  they  know  it  by  ex- 
perience in  every  day's  exhibition  of 
food  and  medicine  to  their  patients,  in 
order  to  support  life,  and  supply  the 
.  waste  of  heat« 

Gentlemen:  If  the  extract  of  Doctor 
Howard's  System  of  Medicine  is  cor- 
rect, as  given  by  his  ton-in-law,  Harvy 
D.  Little,  (and  the  presumption  is  that 
it  is  correct,)  you  have  not  a  solitary 
principle  to  regulate  your  praciice,  and 
never  will,  were  you  to  read  this  "  re- 
formed system"  t  tbousar«d  times^twica 
tcld*  For  we  have  nothing  more  than 
'Mife  is  a  forced  state"  and  stimulants 
are  necessary  to  its  existence.  It  is 
true,  be  tells  y  ou«  that  Dr.  Howard  uses 
these  stimuli  for  a  quite  diflerent  pur- 
pose from  Thomsoop  viz.  "to  remove 
the  debility  of  the  tissues,"  (a  new  term 
not  long  since  Introduced  by  medical 
writers,  to  convey  some  meaning,  I 
know  not  what,  in  its  application  to 
medicine)— That  they  may  be  excited 
to  renewed  and  healthy  action. 

The  Editor  of  the  Eclectic  invites  bis 
courteous  reader  to  observe  Thomson's 
nepluM  vUra  of  medical  science*  in  his 
course  of  medicine.  '*  It  is,  in  short, 
sa^s  be,  nothing  but  the  administration 
of  some  diaphoretic  medicine,  to  pro- 
mote perspiration*  and  the  external  ap- 
plication of  vapor  or  steam,  to  open  the 
pores  of  the  skin  kc.  together  with  the 
consecutive  and  immediate  eflusion  of 
cold  water  to  the  body  of  the  patient, 
cleansing  the  stomach  by  emetics, 
be.  This  ia^  says  the  writer,  the  boast- 
ed dueofery  of  Thomson,  and  which 
the  aborigines  of  our  country  have  used 
from  time  Immemorial."— (Vide  Eclec- 
UeNo.2.  Vol.  1.) 

Has  Dr.  Thomson  done  do  more  for 
the  core  of  diitoie,  than  this  sapient 
editor  would  make  bis  readers  believe  t 
No  one  who  has  read  Dr.  Thomson's 
books  will  give  him  credit  for  the  asser- 
tion.    He  there  not  only  gives  us  the  } 


medicine  to  be  used,  but  tells  us  plain- 
ly how  to  apply  them  to  the  sick,  and 
also  lets  us  know  what  will  be  Uie  re- 
sult of  their  operation,  and  all  aulE- 
ciently  intelligible  to  the  common  un- 
derstanding. What  more  can  we  de- 
site?  Must  we  again  launch  into 
'*  medical  uncertainty,"  without  any 
other  chart  to  guide  us  to  hf  altb.  tbaji 
Dr.  Howard's,  •<  That  life  is  a  forced 
state,  and  that  it  wants  stimulants  to 
support  it." 

But  it  is  time  to  close  this  lecture. 
Permit  me  to  advise  you  to  hold   fast 
by  the  science  of  life,  as  exhibited  to 
you  in  Dr.  Thomson's  New  Guide  to 
Health,  until  you  are  certain  that  you 
have  obtained  a  hotter.    I  am  well  aa- 
tisfied  that  it  will  answer  every  par- 
pose  that  medicine  is  wished  to  eA^C 
if  faithfully  administered.     Do  not  be 
H  partial  Thamsonian,  but  try   to  pos- 
sess the  spirit  of  its  author,  when  be 
asked  his  pupil,  «  what  his  medicine 
was  good  for,  if  it  could  not  cure  dis- 


ease 


ROBT.  D.  MONTGOMERY. 


For  the  Recorder. 

Mbssrs.  Editors  : — Is  it  necessary 
for  medical  practice,  that  the  practi- 
tioner be  governed  by  some  regular 
systematic  principles?     Tothb  ea- 
quiry,  every  reasonable  nnan  will  an- 
swer in  the  affirmative.     Man  is  so 
constituted  that  whenever  he  eees  cer- 
tain effects  produced  by  certain  ckus- 
es,  he  naturally  seeks  for  ecroe  plij- 
losophic  reason  to  enable  him  to  ac- 
count in  some  rational  way  for  dioss 
phenomena.     This  propertyi  quality, 
or  attribute  inherent  in  the   nature  of 
man,    eminently   distingoisbea  him 
from  the  rest  of  the  animal  creation. 
Whatever  ofintrinsic  cunning  or  wis- 
dom may  bo  found  in  brutes,  does  not 
appear  to  be  the  result  of  that  obser- 
vation, reflection,  and  comparison  of 
facts  that  belong  to  homan  beings.— 
The  brutal  tribes  appear  to  glide  a* 
long  through  life,  unconcioua  of  may 
things  that  are  familiar  to  rational 
beings.    Carelessly,  reaurdless  of coo- 
sequencesy  ihey  rush  Onsuppectiiigly 
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into  danger;  in  most  instances  have 
l>ut  little  if  any  fean,  or  hopeful  an- 
ticipation of  the  future.     It  is  not  so 
mrith  rational  beings.    The  Great  Pa- 
rent  of  the  Universe  has  assigned  to 
man  the  high  prerogative,  of  tracing 
by  phylosophic  investigation,. his  road 
Cor  future  travel.    Hence,  man  neces- 
smrily  feels  in  his  own  mind  a  respon* 
sibility  for  his  own  conduct.    He  can- 
not realize  self  approbation  in  indulg- 
ing thoughts,  words  or  actions,  which 
he  is  concious  are  erroneous  or  mor- 
rally  wrong.     He  cannot  divest  him- 
self of  the  apprehension  of  the  con- 
nection of  his  present  conduct  with 
his  subsequent  condition. 

Ignorance  is  not  a  certain  security 
•gainst  sufiering — Wilful  ignorance 
will  not  paliate,  but  will  greatly  ag- 
ravale  the  consequences  of  an  errone- 
ous course.  Prejudice  cannot  furnish 
a  satisfactory  excuse  for  avoidable  er- 
ror. Nothing  can  falsify  truth.  It  is 
an  eternal  unit.  Nothing  can  anni- 
hilate the  great  laws  of  nature,  or  de- 
range the  natural  order  of  cause  and 
effect. 

In  the  great  fabric  of  the  Universe 
nothing  appears  to  have  been  done  in 
vain.    Though  we  know  but  in  part, 
and  see  but  in  part.    Men  may  per- 
vert reason,  abuse  words,  run  mad 
about  their  peculiar  notions— system 
may  be  built  upon  system,  falsehood 
may  engross  men^s  minds,  and  be- 
come the  popular  faith  of  the  world ; 
some  misguided  zealots  may  hold  fast 
to  a  strong  delusion,  even  unto  death 
—but  truth  remains  immutable  as  its 
author.     It  exists  in  the  nature  and 
fitness  of  things — amid  all  the  muta- 
tions of  earth  and  time   it  remains 
invariably  the  same.    The  ofibrts  of 
created  beings  cannot  affoct  any  al- 
teration. 

System  makers  should  be  on  their 
guari.  Truth  is  always  consistent 
with  the  whole  scheme  of  created  ex- 
istence. System-makers  should  be 
vigilent,  lest  they  admit  and  teach 
aometeing  inconsistent  with,  or  con- 


trary  to,  some  known  and  established 
truth.  Something  inconsistent  with, 
and  contrary  to  some  known  and  es- 
tablished law  of  nature.  System-ma- 
kers when  weighed  in  the  uiithful  ba- 
lance of  accurate,  phy  loaophical  and 
logical  reason,  coomionly  turn  out  to 
be  bad  reasoners.  Their  phiusible 
schemes  often  involve  some  glaring' 
absurdity,  or  insurmountable  contra- 
diction. 

One  common  source  of  error  lies 
here;  a  man  of  an  aspiring  ambitiouii 
mind,  with  laborious  study  will  eoa« 
jure  out  some  new  theory-it  looks  ve- 
ry plausible,  lie  is  carried  away  in 
the  imaginary  greatness  and  impor- 
tance of  his  invention  or  discovery.  . 
Thus  inflated  with  solf-approbation, 
he  is  now  absorbed  and  swallowed  up 
in  bis  schemes  and  devices.  His  in- 
terest and  reputation  are  at  stake-— 
He  wishes  to  annihilate  every  thing 
that  interupts  his  progress,  that  excites 
to  more  successful  enquiry,  or  ex- 
poses the  fallacy  of  his  own  fluctua- 
ting fanciful  projects. 

This  disingenuous  selfishness,  that 
ambition  to  excel  in  fame,  where  men 
lagger  in  merit,  has  led  many  to  base 
dishonorable  extremes  in  the  road  of 
folly,  in  all  a^es  of  the  world.  Hap- 
py for  mankmd,  unerring  providence 
moves  with  a  stesady  wheel,  and  ever 
has  provided,  and  continues  still  to 
provide  an  eflfective  remedy  for  the 
eccentric  wanderings  of  the  errorist, 
and  to  reclaim  the  obvious  footsteps 
of  mistaken  mortals,  closer  to  the 
paths  of  truth.  To  this  end,  the 
world  has  had  a  Moses,  a  Zoroaster,  a 
Socrates,  a  Plato,  and  a  Seneca — for 
this  the  christian  Messiah  appeared, 
with  the  army  of  martyrs  in  his 
train. 

In  after  times,  it  was  discovered 
that  the  christian  religion  was  perver- 
ted and  corrupted  by  beine  blended 
and  confounded  with  the  political  con- 
dition of  the  world — then  a  Washing- 
ton; a  La  Fayette  and  a  Bolivar  were 
born. 
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Iq  every  age,  tome  heaven-appoint- 
ed meseenger  has  Appeared,  who 
has  stood  for  the  defence  and  prop- 
agation of  the  triith,  and  have  had  to 
face  the  storm  t)f  an  opposing,  ana 
perseeuiing  world.  Their  buisness 
has  been  to  call  men  from  political, 
moral  and  physical  error,  to  the  love 
and  practice  of  truth— -in  the  emphat- 
ic language  of  inspiration,  we  say 
''from  darkness  to  light.^'  Error  in 
sentiment,  leads  to  error  in  practice, 
and  the  general  result  is  misery, 
wretehedness,  'and  all  sorts  of  com- 
plicated sufferines* 

Among  these  illustrious  personages, 
Dr.  Samuel  Thomson  holds  a  distin- 
guished rank«  In  the  annals  of  med- 
ical reformation  he  stands  on  a  con- 
spicuous elevation,  and  in  point  of 
real  merit,  leads  the  van .  More  real 
happiness  has  been  diffused  to  man- 
kind by  his  discoveries,  than  has  been 
realized  from  a  long  train  of  benefac- 
tors in  many  proceeding  generations. 
He  too  has  had,  and  still  has  his  op- 
posers.  The  greater  benefits  any 
benefactor  has  conferred  on  man,  the 
more  formidable  has  been  the  opposi- 
tion that  has  hedged  their  way,  the 
more  malicious  and  implacable  have 
been  their  persecutors.  The  perse- 
cutors of  Thomson  have  even  thirst- 
ed for  blood  1 

It  would  be  a  vain  attempt  to  enum 
erate  all  the  benefits  and  extraordina- 
ry blessings  devolving  on  the  world 
through  the  instrumentality  of  Dr 
Thomson^s  system  of  medical  prac- 
tice. Thev  are  certainly  innumera- 
ble. 

Where  is  that  careless  unobserving 
character,  that  is  not  alarmed,  and 
painfully  concerned  for  his  fellow  be- 
ings at  this  momentous  crisis?  How 
many  new  and  aggravated  forms  of 
disease  are  annually  sprinsring  up  in 
the  world!  What  drmidful  destruc- 
tion is  taking  place  among  mankindt 
Hereditary  forms  of  disease  also  pre- 
dominate. They  are  entailed  firom 
sire  to  son  a  frightful  patrimoDy. — 


Parental   transgressions  are    visited 
upon  the  children  to  the  3d  &  4th  gen. 
eration.  What'an  alarmingincrease  of 
consumptions,    dyspepsy,   cancerous 
sores,  and  scrofulous  afiections  pre- 
vail t    The  arrows  of  disease  fly  in 
daikness,  and  the  pestilence  destroys 
multitudes  at  noon  da^!    What  an 
abridgment  of  human  life,  compared 
with  the  formet  generations  of  men f 

As  the   influence  of  these  varied 
forms  of  disease  extend,  human  hap- 
piness is  curtailed,  sufierings  and  dan- 
gers are  multiplied.    Diseased  bodies 
affect  the   minds   of  men.     As  the 
forms  of  disease  are  multiplied,   and 
the  effects  extended  among  men,  in 
an  exact  ratio  may  we  expect  raeaisi 
imperfection,  and  imbecilites  to  arise. 
What  a  curse  is  entailed  on  man! — 

Shall  we  stand  idle  and  unconcern- 
ed spectators    at    the    melaacbolly 
course  of  human  afiairsf    Shall  we 
see  the  world  of  mankind  degenera- 
ting to  the  condition  of  the  irralions/ 
animals  that  surround  themi  and  sot 
rise   in  the  plentitude  of  our   prin- 
leges  and  shake  off  the  ignominioos 
yoke  that  hangs  upon  the  woWdf— 
What  are  the  causes  of  all  these  ca- 
lamities t  becomes*a  momentuons  ques- 
tion— the  next  in  importance  is  what 
should  be  attempted  to  be  done T— 
We  reply,  that  falsehood   being  the 
cause  of  so  many  calamities  heaped 
upon  the  human  race,  the  work  to  be 
done,  is  to  expose  error  and  ftilBebood, 
and  disseminate  the  truth  with  Ann 
and  fearless  zeal.    Truth  is  always 
simple;  it  is  never  fraught  with  mys- 
tery and  darkness;  it  can  stand  the 
tost  of  exposition  and  experience. — 
Falsehood  can  never  abide  this  kind 
of  scrutiny.    Placed  in  the  light,  its 
native  deformity  stands  exposed.— 
This  may  serve  as  a  rule  or  touch- 
stone by  which  to  try  the  works  of  re- 
formers.   Let  us  put  impostors  to  the 
test,  by  exposing  all    mystery  ma- 
kers, and  all  who  show  a  dispositioa 
to  hide  their  pretended    kttowied|ge 
from  the  minds  of  those  wlio  areas 
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justly  entitled  toinforinatioii  ss  them- 
selves.  The  oeat  rule  of  deciwioo, 
ie,  to  ^judge  of  the  tree  by  its  fruit.'' 

These  two  rules  will  lead  us  to  the 
discovery  of  the  mischief  makers  teach 
us  how,  successfully  to  oppose  themt 
and  put  us  on  the  road  lo  a  rational 
enjoyment  of  the  blessings  .  of  lifci 
and  how  to  diffuse  a  munificent  stream 
of  benevolence  on  every  hand.  I  feel 
disqualified  fuUy  to  expose  the  defects 
and  ruinous  consequences  of  the  pre- 
vailing or  fiMhionable  medical  prac* 
tice.  It  may  however  be  safely  re- 
ferred to  the  reflecting  part  of  com- 
munity, who  are  alreiuly  measurably 
awake  to  the  subject.  There-  is  not  a 
section  of  our  eountry  sojremote  or 
anially  bat  what  is  more  or  less  infest^ 
ed  by  the  murderous  practice  of  the 
regular  medical  fiiculty. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enlaige  on  that 
point.    Abler  pens  than  mine  have 
developed  many  of  the  secret  machin- 
ations of  the  crafty  and  dra|(ged  many 
of  the  hidden  things  of  darkness  to  the 
li^htof  day.    They  have  so  far  per- 
formed an  important  duty.    We  hope 
they  will  again  and  again  appear  in 
the  field  of  battle,  until  universal  vic-t 
tory  shall  be  proclaimed.     I  shall 
confine  myself  in  the  remainder  of 
this  sheet  to  remark  concisely  and 
freely  on  the  Thomsonian  system,  and 
his  competitiws.  I  shall  net  set  up  as  an 
Impiover  or  a  Reformer  of  0r,  Thom, 
son's  medical  principles  or  his  prac- 
tice.   I  could  easily  shew  the  folly, 
intrigue  and  dishonesty  of  those  who 
endeavor  to  impose  upon  the  world 
by  pompous  words,  which  are  in  fact 
a  tissue  of  plagiarism,  who  aie  justly 

entitled  to  the  contempt  of  communi- 
ty. ^ 

We  no  longer  need  merely  to  the- 
orize, and  reason  from  precarious 
data,  to  justify  0r.  Thomson's  sys- 
tem. We  have  facts,  stubborn  facts; 
we  have  experience,  and  an  abund- 
ance of  testimony,  which  cannot  be 
d^>ttted,  whKh  his  opponents  ciieii- 
late^thiough  sociecy  tociv«  cunency 


to  their  own  schemes  .When  I  think  to 
analize  Thomson's  system,  to  shew 
its  vast  superiority  over  the  host  of 
competitors  that,  have  lifted  up  their 
heels  against  him,  1  scarcely  know 
where  to  commence.  It  is  so  arran- 
ged, so  systematized,  so  conglobula- 
ted  into  a  magnanimous  whole,  that 
it  is  not  a  task  suited  to  moderate  tal- 
ents to  dissect,  and  disjoint  it  into 
detached  and  separate  peices.  We 
cannot  separate  and  ex&ipine  under- 
standingly  any  one  part  of  the  system 
without  taking  the  whole  connected 
in  a  chain  as  being  one  and  indivisi- 
ble. We  cannot  tell  which  to  admire 
the  most,  the  simplicity  and  efiicacy 
of  his  remedies,  or  the  originality  and 
demonstration  inherent  in  the  princi- 
ples that  regulate  his  practices  in  the 
administration  of  those  remedies  .^p- 
Separate  any  thing  from  his  system, 
you  impair  its  excellency  and  lose 
something  of  its  efficacy.  By  a  sep- 
aration of  parts,  a  measure  of  imper- 
fections attatches  to  the  whole.  Keep 
all  the  parts  together  in  the  spirit  and 
in  the  letter,  and  you  have  one  of  the 
most  simple,  complete,  and  efficient 
I  systems  of  medical  practice  ever  de- 
vised by  human  understanding. 

It  is  simple,  because  plain  and  easy 
for  common  capacities  to  understand. 

It  is  complete,  because  nothing  es* 
sential  is  wanting,  and  nothing  very 
important  can  be  added  without  su- 
perfluity. 

It  is  useful  in  an  extensive  sense  of 
the  word. 

It  is  useful  because  of  its  simplici. 
ty;  lU  simplicity  makes  it  useful  to 
all.  It  is  useful  because  it  is  com- 
plete, and  it  is  the  more  complete  be- 
cause it  is  simple. 

».  P.  N. 

Error  eorreeted.  In  the  SflTlh  page 
of  the  Recorder*  right  band  colnmn. 
5th  hoe  from  the  top  in  deicribing  the 
Golden  Seal,  instead  of  a  *«  hutich  of 
red  berries,**  read  a  •*  r«d  berry.** 

N.  B.  This  berry,  when  fiilly  Hoe. 
Noomes  a  dark  ^' —  •^' 
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Far  Ihe  tUcorder. 

k  YOICB  FBOV  TUB  SOUTH. 

MeMtTB.  Editors: 

I  shall  not  pause  a  moment  to  ask 
pardon  of  the  law-protected  faculty  of 
south  CaroliDia,  for  the  freedom  of 
my  remarks,  as  already  made,  in  a 
previous  voice  from  the  South,  heard 
on  the  pages  of  the  Thomson ian  Re- 
corder.  No  personal  reflection  is  in- 
tended. It  is  not  one  or  two  individ- 
uals that  wa  are  contending  against 
—we  contend  on  general  principles 
—we  contend  against  the  use  of  dan- 
gerous medicine^  or  rather  against 
the  use  of  deadly  •poisons,  perversely 
called  medicine,  and  frequently  and 
extensively  used  as  such. 

The  present  mode  of  medical  prac- 
tice, as  secured  by  law,  in  the  hands  of 
a  few  individuals,  called  regular  doc- 
tors, who  are  a  privileged  monopo- 
lizing class  of  our  citizens^  is  un- 
doubtedly a  heavy  curse  to  the  free 
people  of  this  State.  This  is  a  seri- 
ous fact  that  will  not  be  doubted  by 
any  imprejudiced  honest-minded  man, 
who  has  obtained  the  knowledge  of 
its  disasterous  efl^ts  on  the  human 
constitution,  and  the  destruction  of 
human  life  that  has  been  occasioned 

by  it. 

Can  a  man  take  fire  in  his  bosom 
and  not  be  burned,  or  swallow  poison 

for  medicine  and  not  be  injured! 

Let  us  examine  into  the  common 
practice  of  the  South  Carolina  facul- 
ty ill  the  general  treatment  of  disease. 
The  first  visit  the  patient  receives  he 
will  probably  be  bled,  say  one  pint 
--«a  heavy  dose  of  calomel  is  given- 
some  Dover^s  powders,  or  Laudan- 
um, or  both  are  given,  or  perhaps  if  it 
be  accounted  a  fever  case,  some  ni- 
tre,  or  tweet  spiriU  of  nitre,  purging 
salts,  and  preparations  of  potash  are 
lelt-^he  doctor  revisits  his  patient 
next  day,  and  agreeably  to  his  most 
reasonable  expectations  finds  him 
worse  than  he  left  him.  How  could 
it  have  been  otherwise  f  He  had  ta- 
ken away  blood  from  his  system, 


which  is  so  much  of  the  life   thereol 
while  remaining  in  him.     He  'hac 
poisoned  the  retnainder  with  calorae), 
opium,  dtc.    By  this  time  he  finds  tJx 
case  has  changed  type,   and    several 
blisters  are  next  applied,  perhaps  four 
are  thought  to  be  necessar}'.      Thus 
the  patient  is  secured  for  six  <»r  eight 
weeks  attendance,  secundum    artem; 
Stranguary  and  great  debility  ensue: 
The  patient  is  kept  on  low  diet,  er 
rather  scarcely  alk>wed  any  thing  to 
eat,  a  dose   of  calomel  ia  daily  ad- 
ministered, opium  at  night;  quioise, 
salts,   carbonat  of  potash,   l>OTer's 
powders,  spirits  of  nitre,  tinctuie  u 
digitalis  are  given  fireeiyy    throa|b 
the  day,  salivation  commences,  ms 
high,  mercurial  pulse  is  spokes  of, 
strength  is  prostrated,  the  mmd  de 
ranged,  the  eyes  wild,  counlenaDce 
frightful,  patient  is  wealthy,  the  doc- 
tor receives  a  cordial  injuDccioo  not 
to  leave  the  house.    He  demonstratei 
his    great  skill — he    has  cooTerted 
his  poisons  into  valuable  drugs-^res, 
valuable  to  himself.     Thus  gestle- 
men,  you  see,  how  the  poiaoos  of  a 
doctoral  shop  are  valuable  roediciDea, 
in  such  skillful  hands.    The  doctat 
reaps  a  ^  golden  harvest,*^  at  the  ex- 
pense  of  the  constitutioa  and  fie- 
quently  the  lifeof  his  patient. 

No  wonder  a  law  of  special  protec- 
tion is  wanted.  Protectioa  did  1 
say?  yes,  protection.  Tba  frcdry 
of  South  Carolina  require  protectifo. 
The  honorable  L^islature  ef  (bis 
State  granted  it  in  1816.  They 
jiave  nnde  it  penal  by  fine  and  im- 
Vrisonment,  if  any  Tbomsoaian,  or 
«ny  but  a  regularly  licensed  physi- 
cian should  receive  a  ''fee  or  reward^ 
for  curing  the  most  deadly  attack  of 
disease,  even  such  as  the  protected 
have  pronounced  ineurable.  GeaiJe- 
men,l  am  happy  to  assure  you  that  this 
protection  business  does  not  appf^ 
fully  to  answer  the  purpose  for  which 
it  was  intended.  Truth  hsf  gone 
abroad  into  the  world  abe  k  mak- 
ing daily  convtite  toa  lefitfoatiott  in 
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ko  practico  or  medicine,  and  the 
onest  prtriotic  people  of  this  State 
ppear  to  look  with  scorn  on 
cie  protection  systeni.  In  open  de- 
iance  of  the  medical  law  of  special 
protection,  they- pay  and  receive  fees 
or  their  honest  and  successful  servi- 
le and  for  their  medicine. 

A.  V.  S. 


ScomviLLBy  Ky.  June  3d,  1833. 

Messrs.  J.  Pike  &  Co. 

Geniiemen:  Feeling  a  deep  interest 
in   the  success  of  the  Thomsonian 
caose,  and  believing  your  Recorder 
SL  powerful  instrument  in  hastening 
a  reform  which  is  much  needed,  I 
have  influenced  some  persons  to  de- 
'  BUB  to  have  the  perusal  of  your  pub- 
lication.     Please  forward  the  Re- 
corder  to  the  following  gentlemen 

Though  I   have  been   formerly 
much  delighted  with   the  laboured 
pages  of  the  regular  faculty,  I  am 
now  most  decidedly  a  Thomsonian. 
Indeed  I  shoukl  feel  much  delicacy 
in  expressing  the  fullness  of  my  con- 
fidence  in    Thomsonian   remedies, 
where  myself  was  not  known  and 
^Cam  particular  power  had  not  been 
fairly  tested.    Their  powerful  effica- 
cy may  well  astonish  an  intelligent 
world!*— I  anticipate  the  day  when 
the  knowledge  of  their  efficacy  shall 
become  general.      The  earth  will 
be  blessed  with  an  increase  of  health 
and  peace,  and  the  glorious  hope  of 
Dr .  Rush  be  fully  realised.    Having 
had  a  few  weeks  leisure,  I  rede  to 
•  •  *  *  to  devote  some  time  to  the 
great  and   good  cause,  where  the 
Thomsonian  practice  was  not  Known. 
I  found  the  opposition  so  great,  and 
so  far  from  being  honorable,  that  I 
spent  several  months  in  said  counties; 
though  muefa  to  my  disadvantage  in 
a  pecuniary  point   of  view;  I  am 
much  gratified  at  my  suoeesf .      I 
have  sealed  dispair  on    the  ambi* 
tioQsand  oveibowriiig  ficoltj.     In 


the  course  of  the  time  spent  in  that 
section  of  the  country,  I  atteilded 
about  sixty  patients:  nine  or  ten  of 
that  number  were  very  doubtful  cas- 
es: Two  were  taken  from  the  inju- 
rious hands  of  the  regular  faculty— 
they  were  tottering  on  the  very  verge 
of  the  grave.  I  have  certainly  been 
successful,  for  I  have  not  lost  a  pa- 
tient. I  have  added  40  respectable 
intelligent  members  to  our  humane, 
benevolent,  revolutionizing,  friend- 
ly, Thomsonian,  Botanic  Societt.— - 
I  have  been  appi  ied  to  for  the  dis- 
tance of  32  miles,  for  a  lady  who  had 
been  poisoned  four  or  five  weeks 
with  minerals:  her  hfe  was  dispair- 
ed  of:  I  attended  13  days,  hav- 
ing very  little  hope  of  sucess,  until 
three  or  four  of  the  last  days,  when 
the  prospects  have  began  to  brighten. 
If  I  should  ultimately  succeed  well 
and  the  unfortunate  patient  recover, 
it  will  be  worth  five  hundred  dol- 
lars to  the  novel  system  of  mediod 
practice. 

I  have  an  extensive  acquaintance 
in  six  of  the  Western  States,  and, 
was  it  not  for  the  press  of  an  exten- 
sive business,  I  could  spread  Thom- 
sonianism  almost  with  the  velocity  of 
electricity.       Notwithstanding   my 
energetic  zeal,  I  fear  Ishall  have  to 
relinquish  those  active  operations  in 
the  Tliomsonian  cause.    Fail  not  to 
send  the  Recorder  as  requested,  for 
it  should  be  spread  by  all  means^-— 
Ifa  few  copies  were  sent  gratis    to 
every  county  in  the    Amencan    U 
nion,  where  the  system  is  not    yet 
known,  it  would  have  some  good  ef- 
fect, if  read  by  intelligent  persons.— 
Go  on,  gentlemen,  brook  the  torrent 
of  opposition  without  dismay,  fer  I 
am  conscious  the  day  is  not  &r  dis- 
tant, when  he   who  advocates  the 
use  of  any  of  the  mineral  poisons  as 
niedicine,will  be  subjected  to  geeerai 
derision,  and  spurned  from  the  pre*- 
enoe  of  intelligent  society.      Yoon 
tespeetfully. 
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Toike  writer  of  the preceeding  UUer. 

Sir:  We  cordially  congratulate 
you  OQ  your  thorough  conversioa  to 
Thonispaianism,  and  the  good  buc- 
cesB  that  has  attended  your  practice. 
It  is  such  unwavering,  unequifocal 
disciples  we  wish  to  see  in  the  field^ 
with  the  Aword  of  the  botanical  spirit 
in  their  hands,  which  is  the  Thom- 
sonian  system  of  medicine  reduced 
lo  practice.      The  cause    pre?ailf 

gloriously — ^The    yawnings     of  re- 
formation projects  are  dying  away. 
Opponents  rally  in  vain.    Time  has 
brought  the  enemy  to  the  charge  .-— 
Their  expiring  groans  occasionally 
reach  our  ears.     The  isolated  fact 
that  Thomsonian  medicine  transcends 
all  others  known  for  the  removal  of 
disease,  is  enough  to  put  to  flight  ten 
thousand  competitors,  attempting  to 
purloin  his  birthright,  and  to  drive 
back  the  people  to  the  old  round  of 
antiquated    folly    and    superstition. 
With  reformers,  every  form  of  dis- 
ease must  have  a  distinct  name,  and 
must  have  a  distinct  and  specific 
mode   of  treatment.      Thomsonian 
medicine  removes  disease  of  every 
form  from  the  sick,  as  naturally  aa 
bread  and  meat  remove  hunger,  or 
water  quenches  the  thirst  of  a  labour- 
ing healthy  roan.    We  forward  you 
the  Recorder,  as  requested,  in  which 
we  have  taken  the  liberty  to  rooord 
your  own  communication.    We  are 
highly  gratified  at  the  mterest  you 
feel  in  the  advancement  of  the  cause^ 
and  hope  that  Providence  may  crown 
your  laudable  efibrts  with  abntidaBt 
success.  ED. 


THIS  BECOBBEflt, 


SATURDAY,  JUNE  22,    1833. 


iNbtice  to  ike  U:  S.  fViafidt^ 
toniany  Botanic  Society • 

The  United  States'  Thoipsoniaa  bo- 
tanic Convention  stands  adjourned  to 
the.  second  Monday  in  October,  of  tbe 
current  |ear.      It  has  appointed  t3 
convene  at  Pittsburg,  Penn.     All  tbe 
branch  societies  of  the  United  Staoa 
are  invited  to  send  delegdites.    Tb9 
season  of  the  year  will  be  more  fajth 
able  than  the  lata  inclement   perjsc 
of  its  former  session.    This  timdlj  wo- 
tice  is  given  agreeably  to  the  instfoe- 
tions  of  the   last  assemblage  cf  that 
venerable  body.    The  former  ddegatu 
are  requested  to  be  punctifal  in  their 
attendance.    Those  friendly  Bofank 
Societies   not  represented  laityeir, 
irill  be  so  far  engaged  in  t\ie  good 
cause  aa  not  to  fail  of  fumiahiiy  a  del- 
egation,  that  they  may  beall  ceprsie&iod 
in  said  convention.  "W  here  anv  speetal 
diffionlties  or  ineurmountabfe  ote  taclei 
arise  to  prevent  attendance  by  your  re- 
presentatives,   please   to  fbrwud  us 
some  written  communication  post  |niu( 
directed  to  the  subscriber,  orto  tiie 
General  Agents  of  Dr.   Tbomaoa  at 
ColombuSi  Ohio.     These  eomnoBMs- 
tiona'ebonld  all  be  mailed  aa  etrifu 
the  Iflt  day  of  September  nest  Tao 
will  pleaae  to  transmit  aeaurate  datillt 
of  the  sueeessfafaiese  of  the  Thomao- 
aian  practice*  and  the  most  extraordia* 
ary  eases  and  remarkable  inoidenta  at- 
tending  the  same.   If  our  renadiet 
have   failed  in  any  paxtieaiar  caatf 
where  aeasooablyv  faithfally  end  pa^ 
severiqgly  emplo|UBd,  we  wiak  to  ba  ie* 
formed^  slsOf  ender  what  eiresBsiae- 
oes  of  derangeoMnc  of  the  ^etsM,  eiw 
gattie  er  Anelf ogsl,  ttaaeliicaryaparap 
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tion  iDftj  hvf  bMn  mj  way  impeded. 
Rmrm  jroo  known  of  any  oaaes  of  iUluro 
wbere  the  pntiebt,  hk  IHendt  ^nd  youN 
•elftboiifht  him  eufhble,  in  vhieb  yon 
bw  given  the  meuie  a  foir  trid,  and 
bave   not  fucceeded.  Jl  detail  of  aU 
iroproTement^  and  diicoveriea  if  any 
exint,  in  relation  to  any  branch  of  the 
henlingart,  is  requeued;  alia  what  pro* 
fesaions  of  pretenciona  have  been  made 
within  the  reapeoiive  boonda  of  any  of 
the  braoob  Societiea^  to  any  particular 
improvemenia  and  diacoverieaasmboye 
stated,  ^he  great  deiign  of  perpetna* 
ting  the  annual  aeaaion  of  tbe^Botanic 
Convention  of  the  United  States,  ia  to 
eatabliah  the  system  on  a  firm  and  im- 
mutable basis  aa  the  principles  which 
govern  the  Thomsonian  practice;  to 
elevate  it  beyond  all  auapiciona;  beyond 
the  base  influence  of  conpetitora;  con- 
vince the  world  by  iu  aalutary  efficacy 
of  its  practical  utility » to  introduce  the 
knowledge  of  it  with  all  hie  more  re- 
cent diacoveriest  end  its  astonishing 
progress,  if  practicable*  into  every  in- 
telligent family;  and  to  cause  the  whole 
community  to  understand  the  truth  con- 
cerning it. 

Dr.  Thomaon  wishes  the  whole  civ. 
ilised  world  to  know  that  there  is  no 
mora  absolute  and  indispensable  neces- 
sity of  what  is  generally  accounted 
Jkdieai  hturmng  andtkiU  to  enable 
them  to  reatore  their  bodies  to  health, 
when  sick,  than  there  is  for  similar 
'  qoaUfications  to  pieaerve  their  strength 
and  supply  them  with  protwr  feed  for 
their  noorishment  when  well. 

To  accomplish  those  great  designs, 
to  promote  harmony  through  this  gnat 
iastitntion*  to  preaerve  uniformity  in 
OUT  medical  prescriptions,  to  make  re- 
cipiocsl  communications  permanently 
mU,  the  pioeeedtngs  of  the  convene 
tion  St  their  neit  sessfoa  WiU  be  made 


public.    AU  concerned  may  r«stassur. 
ed  that  no  careior  pains  will  be  spar- 
ed to  commmiicate  all  the  information 
A  "^""'^"■'*««  that  can  be  furnish- 
ed.   Dr.  Thomson  has  advised  us  of 
his  positive  intention  of  giving  per- 
•ond  attendance.     Ereiy  brother  of 
the  greet  fraternity  who  can  exhibit 
•atisfaciory  evidence  of  being  lawfully 
possessed  of  a  Thomsonian  right,  wbo 
baa  not  forfeited  his  chum  by  abusing 
the  system,  or  by  becoming  an  Agent 
«or  any  of  the  opponents  of  the  Thom- 

•orfancaudbwill  be  entitled  to  a  seat 
in  this  national  council.  The  Thomso- 
nian infirmaries  io  different  sections 

are  respectfully  inwted  to  forward  par 
ticular  details  of  their  histoiy,  via;  ^0!^ 
nae,  progress,  cases,  cures  and  auxilia- 
ry appendages  of  eoiyical  akill.    Thoi 

Thbt'^"''  /™«-J'te   connection 
with  the  botamc  colleges  having  oh- 
jects  and  views  different  from  local  ef- 
forts, to  raise  up  adistinct  order  of  med- 
ical praotitioners-yet  we  should  be 
glad  to  hear  from  them,  as  the  friends 
of  botanic  medicine,  and  all  commmiis 
cauon.  will  be   respectfiilly  noticed. 
All  worthy  communicaUoas  from  Bo 
Unic   Physicians,  individually  made 
will  be  thankfully  leceived,  and  thei^ 
fcspeciite    claim    politely    acknow- 
lodged. 

Many  who  can  not  I  e  considered  as 
being  properly  entitled  to  a  seat  in  our 
immediate  councils,  nevertheless,  we 
esteem  them  aa  entiUed  to  our  unfeign- 
ed friendship,  as  the  opponenta  of  a  de- 
structive mineral  praetice,  and  the  a- 

We  have  the  honor  to  be,  gcmlemen, 
with  the  most  cordial  consideration 
your  friende  end  very  humble  serraata 
in  the  cause  of  humanity. 

THOMA8  HERSEY, 
nee.  o/Genr.  Cor.  U.  S.  B.  Soe. 
Approved  6y  JAavia  Ftms  it  Co.  Oen. 
Agent$  fir  Da.  Samvil  THOMaoir. 
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The  greai  PesHUncc-^ThB  most 
awful  pestilence  which  is  knowa  to 
have  visited  the  human  family,  was 
that  which  broke  out  in  the  year  A.  D. 
1 345.    This  disease,  like  the  cholera, 
made  its  first  appearance  in  India  and 
other  parts  of  Asia.     Medical  science 
was  then  at  a  very  low  state.    It  rav- 
aged  the  East  with  a  virulence  vastly 
greatei  than  the  cholera.     By  a  report 
furnished  the  Pope,  whose  throne  was 
then  seated  at  Avignon,  it  is  recorded 
that    oearly-twenty  four  millioas  of 
souls  perished  in  the  East  during  one 
year.      It   soon   crossed  over*into 
Greece  and  Italy,  with  unmitigated 
mortality.    In  Venice    one  hundred 
thousand  are  computed  to  have  died, 
and  sixty  thousand  in  Florence.    It 
marched  onwards  with   terrific  fury 
into  France,  Germany,  d&c.     In   the 
most  fkvored  districts  two  outof  eve- 
ry three  persons  died ;  in  many  pla- 
ces, from  fourteen  to  sixteen  out  of 
twenty.    In  many  districts  not  a  sin- 
gle male  adult  survived.    In  Germa- 
ny millions  perished;  at  Lubec  in 
that  empire,  fifteen  hundred  persons 
died  in  four  hours !    in  August,  1345, 
it    reached    England,    and  eoteied 

liondon  on  the  1st  of  November. 

Many  writers  have  described  it  on 
that  island,  as  well  as  other  parts  of 
Europe.    It  is  recorded  that  in  the 
Church  yard  of  Yarmouth,  a  small 
town,  7052  bodies  were  interred  in 
one  year.    In  Norwich,  53,374  per- 
sons perished  in  six    months.      A 
great  field  was  bought  near  London, 
to  bury  the  dead  in .     After  the  pesti- 
lence was  gone  a  monument  was  rais- 
ed over  the  grave->*  where  dwelt  the 
multitudet^^    with  an  inscription  in 
lAtin,  which,  when  translated,  was 
nearly  as  follows: 
A.  D.  1349. 
Consecrated  to  the  memory  of  fifty 

thousand  souls, 

Whose  mortal  remains  were  intened 

on  this  spot, 

during  the  Great  Pestilence. 

May  God  have  mercy  on  their  souls! 

Amen! 


Exactly  one  year  after  its  ap|)e 

ance,  it  ceased  in  England;  but  its 

fecU  were  dreadfully  felt,  not  oi 

theie,  but  through  all  Europe.  T 

oxen,   the  sheep,  and  other  nil 

wandered  ovfr  the  country,  wiih; 

a  care-taker,  and  perished  in  gn 

numbers.    The  harvest  was  l«i 

the  fields,  because  there  was  ooae 

reap    it]  and  famine  filled  up  d 

measure   of  this  awful  visitition- 

The  poor  Jews  oartook  of  the  1^ 

dregs  of  the  unqMalled  calamity.^ 

The  ignorant%<iulaoe  oftfait* 

age  period,  beMiBved  that  \\»]-^ 

poisoned  the.  waters,  and  fei'^' 

them  with  unremittiog  crueltj.-> 

sacreing    and  burning  monj'^ 

sands  of  that  devoted  race. 

The  regular  Faculty  areciffTW**^ 
flying  before  the  Cholera.  Tbe^'^ 
Doctor,  on  the  contrary,  eterj  ^^" 
that  opportunity  presenti,  Ac«  - 
pestilence,  and  sucoessfidly  •^'°'^] 
ten  for  the  relief  of  the  afflic'^  *^ 
feren 

-  JiedicmeM.  tajsDr.  ^f"^;^,^ 
Uin  no  incoherent  priocipiwitf'^; 

in  themselves.  They  do  ^  ^t;"  ' 
dead  body,  said  Hip^^'f^ro^ 
section  on  the  i»i^\^jjTZ^ 
the  State  in  which  Se/  ^  '^r^^,^ 
torpid  or  irritable,  •trongorww  . 
it  ii  the  same  with  all  parliof^^^;; 
food,  drink,  air,  exercise  •rW]i«- 

A  " JVe«  rte^oS^^Z 
son  and  Hortoo  Howard.  »rp»    ^^. 


indebted  for  an  arraogenBei<     ^^^^ 

tiioation  of  the  'C*^'*^ J^ofl.  ^ 
forgotten  principlfca  ^  J*r    t^t 
onwhichasafsaodcer^;/^. 
of  medfcine  can  alone  b«  "^^ 
JBd-  EcUdie. 

f  ffl  the  ^^''^•^' 

When  the  ^^^^M!rL  tfit^^ 

rs.  it  i»  stripped  of  balf^ci^ 

while  they  rsiiiaiD  in  •»?^W 

to  pni  down  '?**^,Tr -i&  ti»*«^ 
nianiei,)  the  mortahtj  «"» 

with  deadly  itep  -' 
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^«  And  practice  be  combined  with  common  senflOf" 
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THE  ECLECTIC— No.  V. 

B^g  a  discuBsion  of  Akbrican  rights  and 
I>rivileg«s,  as  it  rcgaids  the  raAcnpR  of  Mbdi- 
oiNE,  and  (he  righis  of  discovery:  I^  6.  Wa- 
TCiinousK)  M.  D.  Professor  of  theory  and 
practice  of  Physic,  and  Lecturer  on  Natural 
History  in  the  University  at  Cambridge,  Mass. 

THE  ECLECTIC  No.  V. 

In  the  days  of  Grecian  gnotneaa, 
their  physicians  were  divided  Into  sects, 
«ir   acboohi.    The  mcist  ancient  were 
called  Empirics,  who  admitted  only  one 
method  of  acqairinga  irenuine  skill  in  the 
medical  art,  which  was  by  experience, 
which  they  defined  a  knowledge  acqui- 
red by  the  evidence  of  !he senses:  that 
this  was  either  fortuitous,  or  by  design, 
as  when  one  finds  a  salutary  effect,  ho 
exhibits  it  in  a  panillelcase.  Thfp  they 
termed  Epilogismus,   or  as  iho  Latins 
express  it,  transitus  ad  simile.    This 
sect  boasted  of  Hippocrates  as   their 
liead,  who  relied  principally  on  nature 
and  experience.    But '  this  set  of  Em- 
pirics were  opposed  by  another  called 
Dogmatists,  who  maintained  the  iicces- 
t^iiy  of  knowing  tlie   latent  as  well  as 
Uic'evidcnt  cause  of  disease,  and  that  a 
physician  ought  to   understand  all  the 
natural  actions  and    functions   of  the 
human  body,   which   necessarily  pre- 
tfiinncsns   ft   knowieu^e    of  the  internal 
parts,  as  taught  by  anatouiy.     By  lat- 
ent causes,   the  dogmatic    physicians 
meant  thcdocirinc  ofihc  four  elements, 
fire,  air,  earth  and  water,  the  assigned 
principles  of  our  bodies,  whoso  change. 
state  or   temperature   ^iwa  iMip;in  to  a 
^ood  or  bad  state  of  healih;  orolso  from 
t  vitiation    in  the  qualities    of  ^iie  hu- 
mors, producing  disorder,  or  else  from 
^^^e  changes  in  the  atmosphere  as  Hip- 
pocmlcs  believed. 

The  Dogmatic  ijectsdid  not  deny  the 
necessity  of  obscrvatioii,  but  Ihcy  con- 
tended those  obssrvaiions  could  not  be 
\udiciowsly  and  accurntely  made  *ith- 
»'Ut  the    assistance   oi  roasou      Oiio 
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taught  that  a  consnmmete  physician 
was  made  by  deep  thinking  and  close 
reasoning  on  established  [)rinciple8* 
while  the  more  modest  Empiric  asser- 
ted, that  all  researches  after  the  latent 
cause  of  disease  were  vain,  seeing  na- 
ture herself  was  incomprehensible,  and 
her  secret  ^operations  past  finding  ont. 
They  observed,  that  if  reasoning  wera 
the  only  requisite  to  make  a  skillful 
physician,  their  philosophers  and  logi- 
cians would  make  the  best  physicians. 
The  Empirics  were  by  no  means  de- 
riders  of  reasoning,  but  they  asserted 
that  life  was  too  short  to  enter  into  tho 
endless  disputes  of  the  schools,  whero 
generally  the  brightest  genius  and  the 
most  voluble  tongues  carried  the  victory 
away  from  tho  laborious  ejLperiments. 
The  famous  Emperor  Montezuma, 
among  the  Mexicans,  was  (4  this  way 
of  thinking; 'for  he  endeavored  to  col- 
lect into  one  vast  garden^  the  various 
herbs  of  his  Empire,  and  directed  tho 
physicians  to  study  and  report  their 
medicinal  virtues,  and  this  was  done 
by  tasting  and  eating  them;  for.  happily, 
they  knew  nothing  of  the  chemical  anal- 
ysis of  a  plant,  in  order  to  discover  its 
medicinal  qualities !  But  for  this,  mm 
should  have  been  ignorant  of  that  yal- 
uablc  catalogue  of  simples,  wherewith 
South  America  has  enriched  medi- 
cine. * 

Cotcmporary  with  the  Empirics  and 
the  DugmatistK,  was  another  sect,  cal- 
led the  Methodists.  These  were  a  sort 
of  logical  physicians,  and  not  unlike  our 
Nosologisls,  who  Iihvc  divided  and  sub- 
divided disorders,  and  encumbered  the 
art  with  a  tiiouiiaod  iiseless  names, 
I  and  who,  like  our  fashionable  Botan- 
ists, while  obscuring  the  science  by  a 
multitude  of  hard  names,  and  loading 
the  memory  to  no  useful  purpose,  have 
persuaded  themselves  and  others,  that 
they  were  advancing  the  kno«v ledge  of 
tho  nature  of  medicinal  herbs. 

At  lungth  a  fourth  sect  arose,  who 
crilcd    tbci::j:r'.^es  EcIcMiics    becauec 
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Ihey  selected   and  chose  out  from  the 
writings,   and  practice    of  all    aroond 
them,  whatever  they  jadged   most  ex- 
cellent, giving  to  experience  its  due, 
iindto  reasoning  the  honor  and  credit 
which  belongs  to  it.     From  this  rapid 
jrl^n:e  of  the  characters  of  some  of  the 
aacieut  physicians,  the  pupil  may  un- 
derstand the  full  meaning  of  iho  words 
t)f  ihe  illustrious   Cullen,  who  speak- 
irig  of  the  great  Boerhaave,  says— •*He 
\viL8  a  man  of  general  erudition;  and, 
applying  to  medicine,    he  had  carefully 
studied  the  niixili  ary  hranches  of  An- 
atomy, Chemistry  and  Botany,  so  that 
he  excelled  in  each.     In  forming  a  sys- 
tem of  Physic,  he  seems  to  have  sludifd 
<lilicently  all    the  several   writings   of 
hoth   ancient  and  modern   physiciansj; 
and,  without   prejudice  in  favor  of  any 
former  systems,    he    endeavored  to  be 
a  candid  and  genuine  Eclectic."    (See 
prcftice  1 )   CuHens's  First  Lines,  page 

XVII. 

"'Ve  have  said  enough  to  enable  the 
general  reader  to  make  a  just  distinc- 
tion between  an  Empiric  and  a  *Q,uack.' 
Let  us  see  how  far  the  subject  ofthese 
numbers  deserves  to  he  enrolled  among 
the  former,  or  stigmatized  with  the  hit- 
ler. 

Samu&l  Thomson  tells  U3  in  the  in- 
teresting narrative   of  his  life,  that  his 
niiiKi  was  bent  from  childhood  on  learn- 
ing the  medicinal  properties  of  vegeta- 
bles; that  he  was  in  the  constant  habit 
of  tasting  every  plant  he  met;  and  hav- 
iiitr  been  blessed  wiih  a  very  retentive 
memory  of  impressions,  he  always  rd- 
collected  the  taste  of  those  he  found, 
and  ri^membered  the  use  of  such  arti- 
cles: R9  tt-crc  communicated  to  him  by 
others.     I  wos  ofien  toiu,  says  iir,  thai 
I   ehoiiM   poison    stfys-lf;  but  I  never 
could  bjlievc  that  the  beasts  of  the  field, 
to  whom  the  bountiful  Greater  has  giv- 
en instinctive  discernment  of  ivholsome 
food  from  poison,  weie  wiser  than  man, 
provided  he  lived  agreeably  to  nature, 
and  eschewed  the  luxuries  of  fashiona- 
ble life.  He  tasted  ^  well  remembered 
th3  effects  of  the  emetic  herb  (Lobelia) 
when  but  four  or  five  years  old;  that  he 
used  to  give  some  of  the  leaves  or  pods 
to  his  playmates,  and  laugh  at  the  ef- 
fects on  them;  but  that  he    never  con- 
templated seriously  its    extraordinary 
quail  ics  before  he   was  about  twenty 


years  of  age,  when  be  happened  to  ^'ivt 
it,  through  sport,  to   a  man  iw^lio    woi 
mowing  with   him.    The  man  cliewc  I 
a  sprig  of  it,  and  recommenced  his  /a- 
bor,  but  soon  stopped  and  said,  **yov 
have  poisoned  me."    He  sweat,    stag 
gered,and  imagined  that  be  w&s  dyiii^. 
He  trembled,  anfd  bad  no  more  color  cr 
life  than  a^corpse^ and  threw  biin»clf  on 
the  ground;  but   we   helped    hin^    to   fa 
neighhorng  spring,   and  gave    hiio  ws- 
ter  to  drink,  when  he  vomited    profuse- 
ly.    Afusr  getting  him  to  the  house  antl 
on  the  bed,  he,  in  a  few  hours,   becAu.e 
composed,  with  no  o^her  alteration  ii 
his  feelings  than  what  arose    from  d 
most  voracious  appetite, which  he  fife* 
ly  indulged.     It  was  this  circunisu^:-? 
which  gave  me,  says  our  Kmpiric,  ^z 
first  strong  impressions  of  the  rf^i- 
of  the  pale  blue  flowered   Lol^eliasi. 
medicine;  for  while  I  saw  its  poval'ui 
effects,  I  learnt  that  it  might  beiaJLei 
into  the  stomach   with  safety,  and  tU 
idea  of  its  singular  virtues  never  letl  zw 
from  that  day  to  this.    I  was  now  iatk 
habit  of  gathering  and  preserving*  ^xiz-i 
proper  season,  all  kinds  of  mcdiciail 
herbs,  and  varying  my  experience  viih 
iheni;  some  I  found  would  have  tneir 
o;ioralions  reversed   by    ho II ii^,  as  is 
tbe  case  wiih  Lobelia,  wbilc  some  gave 
oiii  their  viauc  to  ai dent  spirits,  othcii 
to  a  watery  infusion,  and  so  ov,-  bni\ 
had  not  then  any  ilea  of  evcrdeyoti/)^ 
myself  to  practice  medicine  as  a  physi- 
cian; for  I  had  allowed  a  doctor  to  Uvo 
in  a  house  on  my  farm,  with  certain  pri- 
vileges, and  (i)  pay  bis  rent  in  doctor- 
iii;^  my  family,  which  was  an  increaoK/^ 
one;  but  I  found  it  aio^ing  game,  (or 
whenever  any    of  the  fiii::il.v  took  cyid, 
or  were  ovcrHttigued,  or  cat  top  luuch 
the  doctor  was  called  in,  and  nerer  fad- 
ed to  give  them  physic,  and  somesuucs 
to  bleed  them.     It  seeuis  as  a^utlge- 
ment   up-Mi  me,    that  some  one  of  ray 
large  family  were  sick  most  of  the  lijne 
the  doctor  lived  on  my  farm,  which  was 
about  seven  years;  for  after  he  move«i 
off  I  had  very  little  sickness.    I  atien^i- 
cd  them   myself,  and  when  somt  were 
seriously  sick,   with  such  rcp?:iiaaWe 
success,  that  my  assistaiiCe  was  cailed 
for  by  the   neighhsrs,    and  the  cirde  of 
applications  widening,  I  concladed,  "it 
length  to  devote  myself  entirtjlyio  the 
study  and  practice  of  physic. 
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Born  in  a  new  and  wilderneU  coun- 
try, rtiy  advantages  of  education  were 
very  sinalK  and  my  cbaoees  of  knowin^^ 
the  world  still  less;  blessed  with  a  oat- 
aral  gift  fur  examining  (he  things  ofna-, 
ture,  iny  mind  was  left  free  and  without 
any  biaa  from  books,  to  fiillow  that  in- 
clination by  Inqniring  into  the  meaning 
ofthe*great   variety  of  objects  Around 
me,  and  with  the.  relationship  and  de- 
pendence of  one  thing  upon  another.-*- 
I  had  read  the  Bible  intently  all  my  life, 
but  could  not  Had  therein  all  I  wanted. 
Possessing  a  body  like  other  men,  I  was 
led   to  inquire  into  its  component  parts 
and  pecnliar  nature.    I  learnt  that  its 
natural  elements  were,  like  those  of  all 
other  anhnals,    earth,  water,  nir  and 
fire.     I  perceived    that  heat,  or  what 
(he  doctor'a  now  call    "Caloric,"  was 
life;  and  cold,  that  is,  the  abscence  of 
beat,  was  death;  and  that  this  vital  heat 
was  the   primary  agent  in  supporting 
existence  and  carrying  on  the  growth 
of  the  body,    and  that    the  stomach 
was  the  fire  place,  and  the  food  or  med- 
icine, the  wood  or  fuel  which  kept  the 
eDgine  in  play  &  carried  us  on  through 
life,  until  the  materials  of  it  were,  by 
its  natural  action  or  attrition,  worn  out, 
when  it  returns   to  earth,  and   enters 
a^ain  into  the  common  stock  of  materi- 


this  complait)tis  (o  raise  the  beat  of ih^ 
stomach  by  his  lohilin,  cayenne,  and 
other  heating  vegetables,  which  shall 
enable  the  biliary  system  to  brew  stron« 
ger  bile,  which  by  ovarcoEding  the  pre** 
dominating  acid,  shall  carry  on  the 
process  of  digestion  with  ease  and 
pleasure.  While  he  uses  those  perma- 
nent stimulants,  he  abjures  the  use  oC 
ardent  spirits;  the  first  he  compares  to 
a  steady  coal  fire,  and  the  latter  to  the 
trancient  and  dangerous  blaze  made  by 
shavings.  It  is  not  probable  that  Sam- 
uel Thomson  ever  read  i  he  writings  of 
Galen,  yet  it  is  remarkable  that  his  doc^ 
trine  of  heat  and  of  cold,  varies  but  lit- 
,  tie  from  that  r»^nowned  physician;  and 
it  is  as  remarkable  that  his  belief  in, 
what  Hippocrates,  the  Father  of  Phy* 
sic,  called  Nature,  the  curer  of  disease, 
appears  in  ail  Thomson's  theories. — 
He  differs,  however,  from  the  Grecian 
luminary  of  mcdicinp.  who  waited  for 
the  crisis,  or  lurn'of  a  fever,  whereas 
he  tries,  at  once  to  keep  nature  in  her 
salutary  process,  and  by  means  that 
have  startled  the  u>unitxated.  The  first 
exhibitions  of  all  great  and  extraordi- 
nary improvements  has  always  operated 
an  alarm  on  the  ignorant,  as  in  the 
first  cannon,  first  sky-rocket  and  first 
steadi-boat.     It  is  repetition  that  les- 


als,  to  bo  made  over  again  in  a  manner  |  sens   fear,   and  adds    to  our  stock  of 

knowledge. "  *■ 

Thomson,  like  all  other  reformers, 
dcridostha  general  practice  of  the"or- 
dor"  of* 'regular"  physicians,  and  car<- 
rio^  i\u  maiter,  in  our  opinion,  too  (ar« 
lie  cionounces  the  us  J  of  arsenic,  of 
lU'Tcury,  of  antimony,  of  opium  and 
of  niiro;  and  considers  blistering  as 
nselos:?.  and  ihi  free  use  of  the  lancet 
dostructive.  He  has  a  general  avor^ 
sion  to  the  use  of  minerals,  and  to  che* 
'ucal  preparations,  and  defends  the 
idea  that  every  region  produces  v^e ta- 
ble remedies  for  its  epidemics.  He 
seems  to  forget  that  opium  is  a  vegeta- 
ble production.  He  imagines  that  the 
nt'w  Pharmacoepia,  got  up  by  the  phy- 
sicians of  this  country,  with  a  new  set 
of  niimcs,  is  but  a  scheme  to  continue 
the  pooplc  ill  ignort^noe  of  the  history 
of  tlvc  nu^iliciuo  whic!)  the  Faculty 
iiia'i\c  litem  bwaliuw.  These  wrong 
iiohin»  Juiil  iJiij'v.iic  Co  iiro  naturally  ac- 
c  Jii'-.'r.l  In  I.)  a  :;:.m  ot'  Thomson's  pc- 
'  -:  li  !   V  I  .  I  li  'lis,  who  has  ffono   cu 


that  is  past  fmding  out. 

It  appears  that  Thomson's  sas^acity 
led  him  on  to  a  ^ener:d  idtvi  of  the 
stpucfure  And  economy  of  the  human 
frame;  of  digestion,  ojf  the  use  of  the 
bile— rpf  the  circul.ition— and  to  a  con-, 
fused  noliun  of  the  glands,  and  of  their 
secretions,  and  excretions,  and  a  toler- 
able iricaof  the  nervous  i^y stem:  in  a 
word,  to  as  corr^ect  a  knowledge  of  the 
animal  economy  as  commonly  fell  to 
t!ie  sliaro  of  the  country  practitioners 
of  titdt  day.  We  find,  however,  that 
oiir  Empiric  liad,  like  other  physicians, 
his  theories;  for  example,  he  conceiv- 
ed that  there  were  in  the  stomach  three 
•ombincd  powers  to  cffdctuate  digcn- 
tion;  ihc  first,  heat,  the  second  an  acid, 
anl  the  third  bile;  that  when  ihc  heat 
is  deficiiMU,  the  bile  is  defective  in  q»i:in- 
lity  or  quality,  leaving;  the  aciil  prc- 
dominatinfT  in  the  prime  or^^an  oftii- 
^ostiou  and  vi{»or,  glvmi;  rise  ta  what 
JS  vulgarly  culled  heart-burn,  \ccor- 
ilinj;!)    hia   niLithgil  o\  radically  curing 
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through  our  villages,  for  thirty  years 
past,  with  his  medicine  in  one  haod,. 
and  his  stafif  of  defence  in  theotherf 
often  dexterously  'wielded  against  the 
intereais  and  mortified  pride    of  the 
'^wifileged  order  of  practitioner." 

AN  ECLECTIC. 

?•  S.  When  noticing  the  report  of 
Thomson's  triaU  in  Tyng's  collection, 
we  advised  against  hearsay  reports, 
"lest  the  public  should  asain  be  deceiv- 
ed by  the  fell  spirit  of  medical  per- 
secution," we  had  an  idea  that,  that 
report  was  drawn  up  by  a  Physician. — 
We  had  not  then  the  least  suspicion  of 
the  very  high  source  whence  it  flowed, 
and  shall  act  accordingly. 

THE    ART    OF     PRESERVING 

LIFE. 

Among  the  few  simple  rules  which 
ought  to  be  observed  in  order  to  enjoy 
good  health  and  preserve  the  consti- 
tution unimpaired  to  a  good  old  age, 
the  following  descrvoe  practicular  no- 
tice. 

Inuring  ourselves  to  tho  habits  of 
supporting  and  resisting  the  various 
impressions  of  external  agency,  we 
are  capable  of  undergoing  the  various 
changes  of  air,  weather  and   climato.. 
which  we  are  called  upon  to  expcri- 
ence  in  the  ordinary  vicissitudes  and 
avocations  of  life,  and  unless  we  sub- 
ject ourselves  to  extreme  and  unneces- 
sary exposure  they  will  have  a  ten- 
dency to  confirm  rather  than  impair 
health.    The  man  who  has  been   un- 
accustomed to  the  changes  of  tempera- 
ture; or  having  previously  been  ac- 
customed to  exposure,  and  is  seized 
with  a  whim  of  taking  too  much  care 
of  his  health,  will  suffer  much  from 
the  influence  of  i^mall  causes,  and 
take  cold  at  almost  every  change  of 
the  barometer. 

Exorcise  of  body  and  mind  is  es- 
sential to  good  health  and  indispensi- 
biy  requisite  to  long  life.  Moderate 
exercise,  both  to  body  and  mind,  keep 
in  tone  the  functions  of  life,  and  is 
greatly  conductive  to  the  object    in 


question.  The  indolent  and  stupid 
seldom  live  to  old  age.  Most  of  our 
old  men  are  from  the  industrious  and 

active    portion     of   community. 

Equanimity,  or  that  state   of   iniad 
which  is  not  disquieted  by  ita    own 
exertions  in  mental  research  or  other 
objects  is  conducive  to  long  life. — 
Fatigue  of  mind  is  equally  as  ruinous 
to  the  constitution  as  fatigue  of  body ; 
and  where  the  mind  is  contlQuaf// 
engaged  in  ahstruce  inquiry,  the  pow- 
ers of  life  will  soon  be  exhausted  and 
premature  old  age,  if  hot  premature 
death,  will  ensue.    Evenness  of  toBi' 
peris  also  conductive  to  long  life.— 
Thepassioos  have  wonderful  and  pow- 
erful influence  upon  the  body.  Grx/ 
destroys  digestion,  and  relaxes  tie 
system.    Fear  weakens  and  disfioees 
to  disease — Anger  inflames  and  some 
times  produces  instant  death.      Bat 
he  whom  neither  joy  coavulsesj  acr 
melancholy  corrodes,  whose  dreara  oT 
life  is  not  chequered  by  too  sudden 
vicissitudes,  may  expect,  widi  6000 
probability,  a  long  life  of  health  and 
eujoyment. 

Temperance  in  eating  and  drinking 
is  an  object  of  primary  iroporta/ice. — 
There  is  scarcely  an  instance  of  any 
person,  who  has  attained  uncommon 
longevity,  who  has  not  been  tempe- 
rate in  his  manner  of  living.     Every 
one  should  stud}''  his  constitution  and 
regulate  his  manner  of  living  accord- 
ingly.     Nature  and  experience  viff 
afford  a  safe  guide  in    adaptii^  the 
mode  of  living  to  the  constitutioo,and 
preventing  its  being  impaired  by  ex- 
cess.    A  sound  aad  hesJthy  state  of 
digestion  greatly  favors  the  attain- 
ment of  advanced  ago,  and  there  is 
not  a  surer  symptom  of  approaching 
death  in  old  persons,  than  complaiDts 
of  indigestion.     In  order  to  preserve 
a  sound  state  of  digestion,  temperance 
must  be  observed. 

The  most  simple  food  is  the  wost 
salubrious,  and  every  one  ought  to  at 
tend  to  the  efieot  which  the  vaTicpi*^ 
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alimedtS' produce  upon  himself  and 
select  accordingly.  Food  should* be 
taken  moderatolyy  well  masticated  and 
vfiih  a  serene. mind,  it  should  also  be 
taken  at  proper  intervalt-- early  in 
the  mormngt  at  noon,  and  a  proper 
time  previous  to  the  time  which 
mature  points  out  for  rest.  We  com- 
mit a  great  mistake  both  in  tho  quan- 
tity ami  quality  of  our  food,  and  par- 
ticalarly  in  the  former.  He  who  eats 
slowly  and  moderately  of  several 
dishes,  will  injure  his  stomach  less 
than  one  who  eats  immoderately  of 
one  or  two  fanrorite  dishes. 

He  also  who  eats  slowly,  will  feel 
himself  satisfied  when  he  hasTsceived 
a  due  quantity;  but  he  who  swallows 
hia  food  hastily  and  without  proper 
mastication,  will  not  think  he  has 
eaten  enough  until  he  occasions  a 
sense  of  weight  and  pressure.  The 
Golden  rule  of  eating  is  to  eat  of  that 
disk  first  wkick  is  most  palatable^- 
This  rule  is  highly  important,  and  he 
who  rigidly  observes  it,  is  in  little 
danger  of  over-loading  his  stomach. 

N.  E.  Review, 


VEGETABLE  MmMCINE.  .  ) 
In  order  to  communicate  such  in- 
formation on  this  subject  as  shall  be 
useful  in  curing  or  preventing  dis- 
ease, it  will  bo  necessary  to  give  a 
general  view  of  the  principles  by 
which  we  must  be  governed,  to  en- 
sure success.  According  to  Dr. 
Thoitison^s  plan,  all  the  vegetable 
substances  that  are  useful  in  caring 
disease,  may  be  classed  under  three 
heads,  in  which  is  contained  the 
whole  Materia  Medica ;  that  is,  what 
he  calls  hotf  rottgh  and  hitter — the 
more  fashionable  terms  used  by  the 
doctors  are  stimident^  astringent  and 
tonic.  The  first  raises  the  inward 
or  vita)  heat,  and  promotes  a  natural 
and  free  circulation;  the  second  re- 
moves the  eaaker,  which  is  the  cause 
of  all  soreness;  the  third  restores  the 
digestive  powers,  so  that  the  stom- 
ach will  digest    the  food  taken  into 


it,  without  which  there  can  be  no  so- 
lid nourishment  to  support  the  sys- 
tem. 

There  are  innumerable  articles  to 
be  found  in  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
that  are  applicable  to  some  on^  of  tho 
whole  of  tiiese  objects.  All  the  skill 
necessary  to  cure  disease,  is  to  know 
the  cause  and  those  articles  best  cal- 
culated te  remove  it.  The  primary' 
cause  of  all  disease,  is  cold  overpow« 
ering  the  inward,  or  vital  heat,  which 
is  nature,  and  thereby  causes  obstruc- 
tions. Those  obstructions  produce 
pain  and  will  continue  ujitil  remov- 
ed by  either  natural  or  artificial 
means.  In  the  first  stage  this  may 
be  done  by  almost  any  thing  of  a  sti- 
mulating nature,  sufficiently  power- 
ful to  cause  perspiration;  but  when 
this  is  neglected,  and  nature  is  not 
sufficient  to  restore  itself,  there  will 
be  in  all  cases  more  or  less  canker, 
which  will  befoHdwed  by  a  derange* 
ment  of  the  digestive  powers,  so  that 
the  food  taken  into  the  stomach  will 

afford  little  or  no  nourishment. 

This  is  what  we  call  a  settled  dis- 
ease, and  cannot  be  removed  without 
jpesort  to  all  three  of  our  grand  prin- 
ciplee^-^to  raise  the  inward  heat,  re- 
move the  canker  and  restore  the  dis^ 
gesture. 

To  give  any  thing  like  a  satisfac- 
tory description  of  all  those  vegeta- 
bles that  have  been  found  useful  in 
curing  disease,  would  be  impossible. 
A  correct  knowledge  of  them  can  on- 
ly be  obtained  by  experience.  We 
shall  therefore  confine  ourselves  to 
such  only  ns  have  been  found  by  this 
test,  to  bo  the  best  calculated  to  ef- 
fect tho  desired  end  agreeably  to  the 
plan  we  have  laid  down;  leaving  it 
to  those  who  take  an  interest  in  the 
cause,  to  gain  knowledge  by  their 
own  experience,  which  can  be  easi- 
ly and  safely  done,  by  keeping  in 
view  the  principles  wc  have  given 
as  a  foundation;  and  observf  4he 
rules  we  shall  give  for  their  direotioni 
Any  knowledge  thus  g^H^ed  gf  the 
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medical  properties  of  the  vegetables 
of  our  country,  will  be  attended  to  if 
comraunicated,  and  laid  before  the 
public;  by  which' means  a  fund  "of 
useful  information  may  be  preserve 
ed. 

Dr.  Thomson  has  given  us  a  rule, 
by  which  he  says  ho  has  governed 
himself  through  all  his  practice,  to 
ascertain  the  medicinal  powers  of  ve- 
getables, and  has  always  found  it 
correct:  that  is,  to  chew  some  of.  the 
article,  and  if  it  causes  the  saliva  to 
flow  freely,  and  leaves  the  mouth 
clean  and  moist,  it  is  good;  but  if  it 
dries  the  juices,  and  leaves  the  mouth 
rough  and  dry,  it  is  bad.  By  the 
help  of  this  test  he  has  been  enabled 
at  all  times,  in  whatever  place  he 
happened  to  be,  to  find  some  article 
that  would  have  the  desired  effect. — 
This  is  a  very  useful  and  important 
discovery,  for  it  puts  it  in  the  power 
of  any  one  who  is  desirous  of  gain- 
ing knowledge  by  experience  to  make 
himself  useful  in  curing  disease,  by 
the  use  of  simples  which  will  be  al- 
ways safe. 

By  the  sense  of  tasting  we  are  less 
liable  to  be  deceived  than  by  either 
of  the  other  senses;  and  the  glands  of 
the  mouth  are  extremely  susceptible 
of  ascertaining  the  quality  of  any 
substance  communicated  to  them.— 
All  such  articles  as  are  of  a  stimula- 
ting nature  are  easily  known  by  the 
warmth  they  produce;  and  tonics 
may  he  known  by  their  bitter  taste; 
every  thing  that  is  bitter  is  said  to 
be  of  a  warm  nature,  and  therefore 
cannot  be  poison,  for  all  poisons  are 
of  a  cold  nature.  Such  vegetables 
as  are  poisons,  have  a  cold,  sweetish 
taste,  and  leave  on  the  glands  of  tho 
mouth  a  foul  and  disagreeable  ef- 
fect. 

All  vegetables  that  are  astringent, 
posses  more  or  less  a  stimulating 
power,  and  are  useful  in  proportion 
to  the  heat  they  generate,  by  excit- 
ing the  glands.  The  bayberry  root 
bark  possesses  this  quality  in  a  high 


degree,  and  is  one  of  the  best  things 
to  remove  canker  that  has  been    dts 
covered.     Maay  things  that  are  used 
for  canker  are  too  drying,  and    will 
often  do  harm,  without    the   aid  ot 
some  powerful    stimulant  to   excite 
the  glands  and  make  the  juices  Qow 
freely.      The    celebrated     Peravian 
bark  is  no  doubt  a  powerfui  astrin- 
gent, but    is    very    apt  to   produce 
bad  effects  in  consequence  of  its  <fry- 
ing     nature,   which  by   binding  up 
the  juices  causes  great  distress;  and 
is  not  80  good    as  many   vegetables 
that  grow  in  our  own  climate. 

Wo  have  thus  far  pursued  our  la- 
bours on  this  important  subject,  r^r 
giving  what  we  conceive  to  be  a  sort 
of  key  to  the  inquiry,  to  enable t^e 
reader   to   form  a  correct  idea  c/ the 
best  manner  of  obtaining    kooirled^;- 
by    experience,   in   looking^  into  ua 
vegetable  kingdom  for  all  those  need- 
ful   remedies  for    our    com  plaints, 
which  the  God  of  nature  has  so  abun- 
dantly provided  for  our  comfort  am/    i 
health,  and  which  we  ought  not  to  be 
in  too  much  haste  to  pass   by.    This 
subject  will  be  further  treated  upon    ! 
hereafter. — Med,  Ado,  \ 


An  Important  Diseooeiy — S.  C. 
Rafinesque,  of  this  city,  '^Profeaaorof 

many  Sciences,  Architecf,  Draftsman. 
&c.''  has  announced  to  the  public, 
the  discovery,  by  himself,  9i  %  ne^' 
mode  of  erecting  buildings  of  all  kioJ»', 
so  as  to  render  them  entirely  incom- 
bustible.  Ho  denomiaatea  this  dis- 
covery by  the  term  JncowkuUiiHt 
Architecture,  and  alleges  the  follow- 
ing as  tiie  advantages  of  the  new  stjie 
all  which  he  offers  to  warranty  viz: 

1.  Buildings  will  be  fire  proof. 

2.  They  cannot  be  set  on  fire  a 
purpose. 

3.  They   caonot  catch   fire  from 
neighbors.  -    . 

4.  They  will  last  logger. 

5.  They  can  be  wanned  is  vioter 
at  one-third  the  usual  cost. 

6.  They  will  be  ios'ired  at  a  men 
trifle. 
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7f  They  willbe  warmer  ia  winter. 

8.  They  will  be  cooler  in  summer. 

9.  They  will  require  no  expense  of 
fire  engines  and  firemen. 

10.  They  will  save  the  lives  of  100, 
000  persons  doomed  to  be  burnt  a- 
live. 

11.  They  will  save  100  millions 
of  dollars  of  property  doomed  to  be 
burnt. 

12.  They  will  look  neater  and 
more  convenient  inside. 

These  unquestionably  are  import- 
ant considerations,  and  the  Professor 
speaks  most  certainly  of  his  ability  to 
perform  all  he  promises. 

The  modu9  operandi^  of  this  new 
style  he  wisely  •  and  discreetly  keeps 
to  himselfy  but  with  munificent  liber- 
nlitv  he  offers  to  divulge  the  secret  to 
any  architect  for  the  sum  of  $100i); 
or  if  any  demur  at  this  price,  he  de- 
clares he  will  himself  undertake  the 
erection  of  any  edifice,  and  receive 
f:>r  payment  the  saving  in  fuel  and  in- 
surance and  in  the  expense  of  the  buil- 
ding-^it^beieg  part  of  the  Professor's 
plan  to  buik)  houses  of  this  kind  at  a 
much  cheaper  rate  than  in  the  ordin- 
ary way.  Certainly  we  bespeak 
much  attention  to  the  Professor's  dec- 
larations.— Eve*  Post 


creature  to- death,  I  saw  him*las^ 
night,"  coBtintied  Dr.  Mc.  "and  il  h^  • 
don't  alter  his  treattt^ontthe  child  must 
die."  The  writer  with  all  t,ho.  com- 
plaisance and  pleasantness  he  could 
well  assume,  made  the  impressive  in- 
quiry, *^Dr.  if  every  murderer  w^tT' 
hung  how  many  physicians  would  thei^ 
be  now  alive?"  "Not  one,"  voclffer*  ' 
ated  the  doctor,  in  a  firm  decisive  tone, 
accompanied  with  a  solemn  impreca-  ■ 
tion:  "Not  one  who  has  practiced  one 
year,  I  don't  care  how  few  patients  he 
may  have  had!"  Now  reader,  mark 
that — ^not  one  who  has  practiced  one 
year  but  what  in  his  estimatirm  has 
been  accessary  to  the  deiith  of  some 
one  or  more  of  the  human  family. — 
Where  is  the  Thomsonian  that  has 
been  faithful  to  his  trust  that  can  even" 
remotely  reproach  himself  in  this  man- 
ner. Remember  this  wqs  a  deliberate 
assertion  falling  from  the  lips  of  a 
highly  reputable  physician  in  the  me- 
tropolis of  Tennessee.  Thank  God, 
there  is  no  death  in  Thomsonian  reme- 
dies. If  Thomsonian  patients  die,  it  is 
by  the  neglect  and  not  by  the  use  of 
Thomsonian  medicine.  Such  is  the 
nature  of  our  remedies  that  instead  of 
quenching  the  dying  spark  of  Iife,how^ 
ever  feeble,  they  will  often  prevail  to 
recal  the  vital  part,  that  has  commen- 
ced its  exit,  and  rekindle  the  living 
fire  that  was  about  to  be  forever  extin- 
guished! D.F.N. 


ORIGINAL  ANECDOTE. 

The  writer  of  this  scrap  was  last 
spring  [1833]  travelling  on  board  a 
Steam  boat  on  the  Cumberland  river, 
on  his  way  to  Nashville,  Tenn.  A 
very  respectable  physician  of  this  latter 
place  WAS  on  board  and  a  calomel  bro- 
tlier  from  Mississippi^  The  latter  it  , 
appears  had  Ob  his  way  up,  been  called 
to  attend'  a  siok  child  of  some  fellow* 
passenger-^it  seems,  however,  with 
all  his  learned  skill  to  sustain  him,  the 
luckless  child  was  getting  worse  and 
worse  very  rapidly.  One  morning  the 
Mississippi  doctor  was  called  in  an  ur- 
gent hur^  tosee  the  child.  While  he 
wafl  absent,  the  Nashville  doctor  ob- 
served that  ''The  d— *— d  fool  was  kill* 
ing  the  child  fast!!!"  "Why,  Dr.!" 
said  a  by-stander.  ''Why  sir,"  said 
the  doctor,  *  'he  is  physicking  the  poor 


What  a  BnoTHERHOOD.-^^Dr. 
CgJdwcll,  of  the  Transylvanmn 
University,  says,  there  are, but 
three  animals  who  can  abide  To- 
bacco, viz.  the  Airioarxrock  Goat, 
the  mojit  loathsome  anioial  oii 
earth— the  ioal  Tobacco  worm — 
and  the  rational  oreatore— man . 


THE  CRITERION. 

"  There  is  one  criterion  wtiioh  Phy- 
sicians seem  to  have  overlooked;  that 
when  their  praciiee  aggravates  disease 
or  hastens  death,  they  may  be  sure  it  is 
wrong.  And  yet,  this  they  seem  never 
to  havo  considered  with  due  attention; 
ascribing  to  the  dUetue  what  they  ought 
to  attribute  to  the  remedy. 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 

■■■■'■■■  »  ■     .. 

For  the  Recorder. 

A  voick  from  the  South. 

Mcseu  EDito&a:^!  have  frequent* 
IjH^iven  it  as  my  opinion  that  the  estab- 
liehed  medical  practice  in  South  Caro- 
lina is  not  caicuiated,  nor  scarcely  can  I 
believe  it  to  be  designed  to  cure,  but 
rather  to  prolong  dibeasc.  Like  some 
complicated  machinery »  one  dose  of 
medicine  makes  way  for  another,  and 
that  for  a  third,  and  bo  on^ad  injirdtum, 
as  long  as  life  endures. 

Let  us  examine  the  facts  in  relation 
to  the  genuine  characccr  of  our  prevail- 
ing practical   custom:  suppose  for  Int 
stance*  we  take  a  strong,  htaltbyy  vig- 
orous, active  man,  in  the  prime  of  life, 
;  we  put  him  to  bed,  call  him  a  sick  man, 
or  rather*  we  treat  him  as  such,  take  a 
pint  or  a  quart  of  blood,  give  liim  a  dose 
of  emetlo  Tarter,  then  a  htf avy  dose  of 
caioime],  say  30  or  30  grains,  perhaps 
twice  tbat  quantity!  then  apply  a  b\w^ 
ter  ten.inches  square  over  the  stomach 
or  breast,  and  another  ol  the  same  ai^e 
between  his  shoulders,  another  four 
inches  square  to  each  wrist  and  ankle- 
give  a  heavy  dose  of -Dover's powders i 
mod  rub  mercurial  ointment  on  his  skin, 
until  he  becomes  as  black  as  an  African, 
feed  him  on  merely  one  pint  of  weak 
gruel  in  twenty  four  houri-p<»continue 
the  calomel  and  bleeding  regularly  for 
four  days  with  broken  doses  of  4  or  5 
grains  of  ealomel,  and  an  equal  quanti- 
ty of  Dover's  powdors  every  three  or 
four  houra,and  onoe  or  twice  a  day  a 
dose  of  degiulist  with  a  little  laudanum 
at  night,  to  compose  the  patient,  and 
force  steep  on  his  tortured  eystem.   Say 
reader,  what  do  you  seriously  think 
would  be  that  nian*s  situation^     This 
does  not  exceed  what  the  regular  facul*- 
ty  would  account  a  prompt  and  efficient 
practice  in  desperate  cases  of  inflama- 
tory  billions  (ever — We  can  easily  cite 
cases  equally  absurd*     Well,  serve  the 
weU^moii  ao  this  way,  what  would  be  ihe 
consequcncel    If  not  dead,  he  certain- 
ly would  be  greatly  debilitated,  his  sit- 
uation must  ineviiably   be  distressful, 
and  in  all  probability,  in  a  vast  propor- 
tion of  cases,  should  we  treat  them  in 
the  same  way,  we  should  find  them  post 
all  possibility  of  recovery.     We  fre- 


qoiently  hear  of  a  similar  course  of  tieat- 
ment  among  the  sick,  and  death  is  con- 
stantly treading  upon  the  heels  of  such 
practice.  The  Doctor  excuses  himself' 
by  saying,  the  disease  changed  type; 
yes,  and  no  wonder,  a  natural  diseaie 
has  been  changed  to  an  artilicial  uii 
incurable  malady! 

Such  management  we  should  pre- 
sume sufficient  to  change  any  thing  in 
the  system  that  is  changeable,  from  bid 
to  worse.  But  the  veil  <  is  commooi; 
cast  over  the  family  and  friends:  Afev 
Latin  phrases  or  technical  tonus,  an  ob- 
lique glaoco  at  some  anaioroical  n^- 
ject,  not  always  relative  to  the  case, 
conceals  the  root  of  the  mischief— TIk 
physician  is  accounted  a  very  learneii 
man,  marches  off  with  all  the  hono) 
of  the  mercurial  warfare  ag^ainsl  retn' 
and  common  sense.  A  heavy  bill  * 
charges  is  preferred  against  the  eife 
or  friends  of  the  deceased,  whid^fi^ 
this  state  of  equal  rights  and  pnTile* 
ges*')  is  to  have  preference  to  all  other 
claims.  When  the  deceased  is  in  hu 
grave,the  doctor's  bill  must  first  be  set- 
tled. 

No  wonder  if  you  begin  to  ioqu"* 
why  such  a  state  of  things  be  tih'^ 
to  exist  in  this  enlightened  ap  *^ 
country.  The  luiswer  is,  bsirt  ^ 
made  such  a  course  populsr*  \^ 
wealthy,  ambitious  and  popiiii' ^'^(^^ 
lake  the  lead  in  regulating  our  hibiw 

and  customs.     This  monopoluiD?P^'' 
ty,  this  aiistocracy  in  dieguisei  ^^^^ 
sought    and  found  protection  on^'^ 
certain  laws.    The  learned  fKui'J*'* 
specially  provided  for— A  decp«jici 
ignorance  is  spread  like  a  wid»cuiU'J 
round  society  at  large;  lbs  tti^;^^.^ 
humanity  ore  liable  to  fines  ind  mp'.'^' 
onments,  when  practising  •ndi«*'J* 
ing  compensation  withoat  t  teff^^  ' 
cence— thus  the  regular  faculty  •»  •"  * 
ving  to  take  from  Uic  peoplo  the  »«!  ^. 
knowledge,  and  lo   hold  ^*^. . ',l._ 
death  in  their  own  heads.   Ta«  W 
have  done   for   a  long  sea**  ^\^ 
the  special  aid  cf  the  «▼'»  j*^rT^ 
now  they  aspire  to  ssatoh  »«  »  ' 
life  from  the  iiands  of  the  pwpwjv  ^ 
A  great  proportion  o(  the  ^J^j^  ^:^ 
fond  of  flattery,  and  swaJlo*  dC(»P^^ 

as  they  do  the  poiasos  »  ^l*  ^t- 
tbese  things,  together  with  "if  7|,,a 
ments  and  misrepieeentatioo^  "' 
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I  verjF  Milvtnl  teadeacjr  u>  hold  baek 
»r  check  the  nformation  in  medical 
practice.  It  it  la  tbU  way,  that  tho 
(rosiest  impositioDs  are  supported  that 
vere  erer  practiced  on  the  human  race, 
tfsen  in  the  darkest  ages  of  ths  world. 
PisrbapSy  Messrs  Editors*  it  may  be 
thought  by  iome  of  your  readers,  that 
I  am  too  severe  in  my  animadversion^' 
If  so*  I  refer  them  to  Dr.  Rush,  thai 
eminent  Profettor  in  the  University  of 
Philadelphls.  ^^issecuons,"  saya  the 
iearsfd  doctor^  *'daily  convinoe  us  o# 
our  ignorance  of  the  seats  of  disease, 
end  causes  us  to  bliish  at  our  prescrip- 
tions." What  mischief  have  we  done 
4indisr  the  belief  of  false  facu  and  false 
iheoriesi  We  hare  ssststsd  is  midti- 
plying  diseases;  we  have  dons  mors* 

WB    HATB   INCRSASSD   TH8IR    HORTALI- 

ty;  J^rO 
Such  language  as  this,  coming  from 

one  of  the  most  distinguishsd  hesds  of 
the  departmsnt  of  medical  sciencsi  is 
sufficient  to  condomn  the  whole  round 
of  niineral  practice;  and  ought  to  coo- 
sign  At  to  oblivioB.  But,  as  I  hare  be- 
fore obssrvedy  these  deadly  poisons  are 
valuable  remedies  in  skillful  hands,  but 
valuable  only  to  the  law  protected  fac- 
ulty, at  the  expense  of  the  health  and 
lives  of  community.  [It  is  the  lucra 
tive.  sales  made  of  those  poisons  that 
constituto  their  rsai,  vajuabtedsssand 
not  their  utility  in  removing  disease.] 

Should  the  voice  from  the  South  bo 
allo¥red    to  speak   in   the  Recorder, 
perhaps  i  may  have  something  more 
to  ofisr  OH  thta  subject  aftes  a  while; 
for    tho    subject    is    intezestiiig  and 
apparently  inexhaustible*    I  feel  hap- 
py to  assure  you  that  your  Record- 
er is  received  and  read  whh  much  plea- 
sure* and  ii  is  my  opinion  that  it  will 
be  greatly  beneficial  in  axtsndiog  and 
promoting  the  cause  of  truth. 

Friend  L.  had  the  assurance  to  for- 
ward itie  a  few  numbers  of  hi§  Ec.  but 
*  *  *  •*  Imposition  and  fraud  I  dispise. 
I  thmk  old  friend  H.  has  «  *  •  *  ^ut 
I  forbear — the  way  in  which  his  works 
were  brought  forth,  is  sufficient  to  con- 
demn them.    As  for  any  new  and  un- 
heard  of  information  he  can  give,  and 
'«U  his  pieiBnded  improvements,  what 
are  they?    I  think  I  am  somewhat  of  a 
competsnt  jad^o  in  the  case  at  issue. 
*'I  would  not  crive  one  cent  for  anv  im. 


provereeni  he  can  make  on  Dr.  Thom- 
son's discoveries*'*    '  A.  V.  8. 


TO  MR.  A.  V.  8. 

8ia— We  have  received  aVsommuni- 
cation  from  you,  of  rather,  we  might 
have  said»  we  have  heard,  witli  pleasure 
a  voice  from  the  south;  it  has  now  gone 
forth  to  the  four  winds.  We  hope  this 
voice  will  be  oAen  sounded.  Ths  au- 
thor will  consider  us  as  inclined  to  list- 
en With  attention.  He  will  excuse  the 
liberty  we  have  taken  in  abridging; 
oaiiting  some  parts,  and  molifying  oth- 
ers in  the  concluding  sentences  in  rela- 
tion to  Messrs.  & ,     The 

statemeots  we  esteem  strictly  and  rigid* 
ly  correct — the  method  of  expressing 
his  sentiments    on   their  course    is 
strong  snd  energetic.    We  believe  it 
all  and  more  too,  imxttmo;  but  we  have 
determined  not  to  drag  them  into  no- 
tioe  by  too  often  afl^ting  to  believe 
them  sufficiently  consequential  to  enti- 
tle them  to  so  popular  a  caPtlgation.-^ 
Give  reformers  no  trouble,   they  will 
gravitate   to  the  dark  centre  of  their 
multifarious  cogitations,  by  tho  weighty 
nothingness  oftheir  lawleasspeculation* 
We  QOuld  wish  that  all  genuine  Thom- 
sonians  had  the  ssme  opportunity  of 
examining  the  productions  of  reformers 
that  we  havo  had.  We  do  contend  that» 
compared  with  Thomson,  reformation 
light  is  but  thick  darkness,  and  without 
intruding  on  the  high  prerogatives  of  Dr 
Thomson,  no  reformer  willevcr  be  able 
to  give  to  the  world  a  system  of  practice 
that  will  ever  be  equally  auccessful.— 
The  very  leading  articles  of  his  system, 
snd  his  precise  mode  of  mixing,  pre- 
paring and  administering,  are  all  indis- 
pensable. 

.       Our  hopes  nor  fears  for  the  success 
\  of  the  Thomsoniao  cause  arc  not  in  the 
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least  excited  by  aoy  thing  the  opponents 
hare  aM,  or  can'say*— The  Thomsoni- 
an  system  stands  a  unique  and  stupend- 
ous monument  of  a  magnanimous  and 
prolific  mind — The  unrivalled  success- 
fulness  of  his  practice,  laughs  at  the 
envy,  and  defies  the  combined  efforts  of 
ten  thousand  opponents  to  suppress  its 
course.  £D. 
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COLUMBUS, 


SATURDAY,  JULY  6,  1833, 


A  correspodent  from  the  far  west 
observes,  in  a  recent  communication, 
that,  "the  intelligent  writer  over  the  | 
signature  VV.  T.  in  the  12th  number 
t)f  the  Recorder,  has  done  himself 
great  credit:  he  merits  the  esteem 
and  gratitude  of  all  consistent 
friends  of  the  "Great  and  good  cause!'' 
Such  mild  rational  reasoning  not 
only  gives  light  and  strength  to  its 
friendsjbut  it  will  induce  the  doubting 
to enquire,the  multitude  to  respect.and 
confound  the  pride  of  opinion  and  the 
designs  of  selfishness. 

Truth  is  up  and  onward!  Our 
wrongs  are  redressed,  our  rights 
secured,  and  oppressors  have  felt  the 
weighty  influence  of  the  botanic  in- 
stitution. The  rational  injoymeat 
of  our  just  and  equitable  rights  and 
previleges  confers  on  us  the  iriost 
distinguishing  gem  in  the  crown  of 
earthly  felicity. 

While  the  sun  shines,  the  wind 
blows,  "the  earth  bears  a  plant  or 
the  Sea  rolls  a  wave,"  may  virtuous, 
rational  self  government,  founded  or 
just  knowledge  and  sound  experi- 
ence, enable  every  man  and  wo- 
man to  live  rationally  and  happily, 
that  whether  in  health  or  sickness,  \ 
in  prosperity  or  adversity,  they  may  1 
enjoy  the  consolation  of  that  mental 
independence  that  constitutes  much 
of  the  genuine  felicity  of  life:  they 
will  become  their  own  teaciiers, 
physicans  and  Pleaders.  "Man's 
wants  are  few,  and  without  opulence 
may  be  happily  supplied."  «But 
Oman's  inhumanity  to  man,  makes 
countless  million  mourn." 

ROBERT. 


CHOLERA  AT  MAYSVII-I^E. 

Let  the  sons  and  daughters  of  hu- 
manity rejoice — Let  a  greedy,  aTori- 
cious,  conceited^   vanity-stricken  fac- 
ULTT  stand  aghast  and  wonder!  Ye  Bed 
ingloriously!    The    destroying   Angel 
passed  through  your  once  joyous  dt/. 
spreading  devastation^ death  andmon!- 
ing  as  he  flew.     But  the  graduated  M. 
D's  escaped  for  their  lives.      Are  t^es? 
the  men  to  censure  and  condemn  t^ 
steam  doctor,    and    his  remedies,  bj 
which  such  multitudes  have  been  nsm- 
Bonized  back  from  the  ver^e  «C  vW 
grave?     Will  ye  malignantly  tetrfroo 
the  brow  of  the  merritorlous  and  tri«UB- 
pbant  conquorer  of  pestilence,  the  Iw- 
rels  that  ye  are  not  entitled  to  wearT 
Kind  Heaven!  deliver  us. from  mkked 
and  unreasonable  men!    The  Tbomso- 
nian  practice  has  every  where  racceed- 
ed  to  admiration,  and  distaiKed  ail  com- 
petition, wherever  oppoztonify  Aas  of- 
fered faithfalljr  to  test  its  value:    The 
faculty  feel   themselves  deg^ded,  and 
they  hate  the  narae  of  Thoasoa.    Tq 
mention  in  their  lieartng  the  marreloos 
cures  affected  by  Thomson i an  remedies; 
provokes  a  sneer,  and  often,  a  kind  of 
a  monkey  griu.  in  which  Uiere  i»aptik- 
ing  worthy  of  attention,  but  the  eonsaia^ 
mate  insolence  and  impudence  intctided 
to  be  expressed. 

"  What  shall  wo  learned  doctors,  with 
our  Diploma's  from  uoder  tlie  hands  of 
learned    professors,    be   ootapelled  to 
take  to  our  heels  and  fly  before  tin? 
chblera,   like  criminals  attenfiptiDg*  to 
allude  the  pursuit  of  the  civil  officer! 
And  shall  these  patented  TbomaMiiaiis 
be  allowed  with  th«ir  steam,  thnr  lo- 
belia,  their  cayenne,  their  No.  6,  iheir 
nerve  powder  and  their  cholera  syrup. 
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to  huddle  and  driva  us  from  town  and  \ 
city?  And  with  plebian  skUl  fiich  fron 
our  mouths  our  daily  bread?  What! 
strip  U8  of  our  honor!  Rouse  E^culapi- 
aoe  rottset  Gome  on  brotliers  of  the  lan- 
cet, ealoniel  and  tartar!  You  had  better 
die,  says  the  mercvHrial  veteran,  than  live 
thus  ingloriottsly^  and  ignomiaiously 
disgrabed."  These  are  the  ravings  of 
Dr.  HTDBaontus.  a  learned  profe^or 
of  maJteruk  mediea,  climical  practice, 
chymistry,  saathemattcs,  and  kitchen 
:    economy. 

How  long  will  the  people  be  blinded* 
j;   Who  is  so  obstinate  that  he  will  not  be 
r   convinced  by  the  joint  testimony  of 
^   thousand*)    The  regular  college  doc- 
tors, ad  beting,  to  their  mineral  remedies 
:    are  every  where  unfortunate — Instead 
of  facing  the  enemy  like  men  having 
confidence  in  their  learned  skill,  they 
have  turned  their  backs  upon  the  des- 
troyer.   From  the   "Louisville  Price 
Current,"  we  here  copy,  an  extract  of 
a  letter,  which  the  editor  of  said  paper 
asserts  was  written  from  a  highly  res- 
pectable PHYSICIAN  -CO  of  Mays- 
ville,  dated 

Maymlie^  Sunday ^  June  2. 
•'Maysviile  lias  been  visited  with  a 
most  awful  scourge.  Cholera  never 
prevailed  so  bad  in  any  place  that  I  hare 
had  any  account  of.  All  that  have  been 
taken,  have  died!«CO  Almost  every 
body  has  left  the  city.  No  store  or 
house  of  busioess  has  been  open  for  se- 
reral  days. 

ff/**  All  the  doctors  arii  gone! -CO 
We  [Doctors]  have  no  inducement  to 
stay!     •«  We    cannot  control   the  da- 
«we/"-CO  **Thi8  disease,"  adds   the 
doctor,  ''ia  also  prevailing  to  some  ex- 
tent, in   Harrison.  Scott  and  Bourbon 
counties.'*— We  will  now  present  our 
readers  with  an  extract  of  a  letter  from 
our  venec«ble»  intelligent,  wealthy,  and 
very  respectable  friend  Dr.   Nathan 
Hixson.    True,  he  has  on  a  former  oc- 
casion declined  the  title  of  Doctor,  but 
we  move,  that  as  a  token  of  respect, 
due  to  his  character  and  standing  as  a 


physician  in  the  treatment  of  cholera 
in  his  vicinity,  that  a  grateful  commu- 
nity confer  on  him  the  diplomatic  title 
of  Thomsomian  Doctor.  The  commu- 
niq|ipn  alluded  to»  is  dated, 

^       May$9ilie,  June  23,  1833. 
TO  MESSRS  JARVIS  PIKE,  &  Co. 

Gbntlbmen — I  presume  before  this 
you  have  heard  of  the  severe  visitation 
of  our  city  by  the  cholera.  I  presume 
you  may  also  possil  ly  have  heard  some^ 
thing  of  the  good  success  of  the  Thom- 
sonian  system,  or  method  of  treatment. 
Such  things  are  frequently  misrepre- 
sented. For  the  most  part,  facts  will 
be  overrated  by  friends,  and  greatly  un- 
dervalued by  opponents. 

I  take  the  liberty  of  forwarding  to 
you  a  few  copies  of  a  communication 
I  had  published  in  the  Monitor  of  this 
week. 

This  story  of  mine  has  been  told  in 
great  haste.  I  have  not  had  time  and 
leisure  to  draw  up  a  very  minute  and 
accurate  report.  If  I  had  both  time 
and  leisure,  I  have  not  the  tact  nor  tal- 
ent in  medical  matters  that  might  be 
expected  from  a  Doctor. — I  think  a  re- 
port made  out  by  me  as  Bkillfully  and 
cautiously  as  my  beat  abilities  would 
enable  me  to  do,  it  would,  after  all  my 
attentions  bear  some  resemblance  to  a 
*  'cat  in  a  ttrange  garret •  * 

Put  main  a  flour  mill,  a  paper  mill 
or^at  a  steam  engine  and  I  can  match 
half  a  dozen  of  the  best  doctors,  (so 
called)  in  this  city.  It  is  also  said, 
that  if  I  be  placed  at  the  bedside  of  a 
cholera  patient,  I  cast  them  back  quite 
into  the  shade.  But  gentlemen,  when 
medical  reports  are  wanted,  I  make  no 
pretension,  to  any  skill  in  pathology— 
or  in  the  cobweb  theories  of  disease* 
that  so  much  divide  and  distract  the 
learned  world.  I  cheerfully  suriender 
the  palm  to  my  competitors  on  this 
ground:  not  that  I  know  any  tbinff  less 
of  the  cholera,  as  a  disease,  but  Thave 
paid  less  attention  to  their  fanciful  doc- 
trines and  iheir  peculiar/  whimsical 
technicalities  of  medical  science  as 
taught  in  the  schools. 

It  is  probable  that  you  are  aware  that 
I  have  never  before  attempted  any  thing 
like  holding  myself  up  as  a  medical 
practitioner.  When  the  disease  first 
broke  out  io  this  city,  I  had  a  few  med^ 
icines  on  hand,  provided  for  family  useT 
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I  tried  iliem  first  on  my  fric-Qcla.    Tho 
prmted  communioation  which  J  have 
forwarded  to  you  will  gi?o  you  fnoro 
,      extensive  information  in  relation  to  the 
result,  than  I  can  now  find  leisure  to 
communicate.  You  will  understand  that 
we  had  eight  or  ten  regular  physicians 
*!!  ^^^/^^}y'     They  have  treated  me 
through  the  whole  scene  as  the  faculty 
have  every    where  treated   successful 
,  *l  horasonians.    With  the  exception  of 
being  a  Thomsonian,  I  sustained  a  rep- 
utation as  a  man  of  business,  and  as  a 
professor  of  Christianity,  which  was  as 
well  established  as  the  medical  standing 
of  either  of  them  was. 

To  this  tinj^entlemaniy  kind  of  conduct 
there  were  some  exceptions,  but  a  ma- 
jority of  them  treated  me  as  one  whom 
they  accounted  an  intruder  and  usurper 
of  some  exclusiite  rights  and  privileges 
of  theirs.    1  frequently  stepped  in  to 
see  heir  patients,  as  I  was  visiting  mine 
own,  and  passing  by.    I  had  a  desire  to 
see  and  know  for  myself  what  their  eue- 
cess  was.    You  may  be  sure  I  was  ro- 
ceived  with  great  marks  of  coldness. 
But  enough  of  all  this—the  fact  is,  they 
treated  me  just  as  the  regular  faculty 
are  accustomed  to  treat  us  quacks,  yes, 
just  as  they  should  treat  us  in  order  to 
put  themselves  down,  aud  to  fully  es- 
tablish  our  system; 

I  am  informed  that  the  faculty  intend 
to  contest  every  fact  that  I  have  stated 
in  my  publication.  I  sincerely  dislike 
the  feelings  that  are  generally  excited 
in  such  an  unpleasant  controver*«y,  but 
as  for  the  result,  I  anticipate  with  the 
firmest  expectation  a  most  glorious  tri- 
umph. 

At  the  commencement  I  had  not  any 
thoughts  of  practising,  as  I  afterwards 
had  to  do,  for  I  saw  no  way  that  I  could 

'u^\^i^'  ^°'  ^**®  ^^^^^  ^^^^  v/eeks  I 
think  I  hove  had  nearly  three  fourtns  of 

all  the  medical  practice  in  cholera,  scar- 
let fever,  &c.  that  has  prevailed  in  the 
city.  If  the  regular  doctors  will  only 
contrive  how  to  put  themselves  down  a 
little  lower,  1  shall  be  compelled  to  open 
a  shop  and  obtain  an  assistant. 

N.  HIXSON.. 

We  have  read  with  deep  attention  Dr. 

Hixeii'fl  communication,  and  also  the 

subjoined  publication.    It  appears  that 

such  fs  the  humanity  and  benevolent 


I  ^^ing»  of  the  feeuity,  that  they  prcii 
^o  TOO  the  world  dying  round  tbcm  I 
multitudes,  secundum  artem.nther  tki 
to  see  them  rationally  cured  oiia;/i 
I  ^on«e«i«ri  to  that  good  common  sens 
'  w*»»ch  hut  few  of  our  learned  prof«^i 
ban?  coffrago  to  puwue. 

As  fur  the  truth  of  doctor  Hix.  | 
statement,  we  shouJrf^e  asioniahd\ 
theineTo  whimper  of  coniradict/oiij 
Friends  and  foes  have  long  vencrai 
hia  veracity.  The  faculty  are  louci 
in  a  tender  spot.  Their  indignatiod 
mercyless. 

It  serves  to  show  how  deeply  k 
pride  is  wounded,  and  to  exjH*;? 

malevolenceof  retardedambitiop.  T-f 

people  must  bo  measurably  acqiiisJ 

with  the  great  leading  fiicts.    J\mr: 

arbilr^tq  the   canae.     Still  then:^ 

ludear^  not  leaders,  but  tliey  ar'.  i^ 

led.      They  will  look  up  to  those  «<^ 

they  esteem  learned  with  a  kind  lA'^ 

perstitious    homage    and    venerfl'i« 

But  wo  contemlthattlieregulwawi:? 

were  remarkably  unsuccess/iil  in  ihc 

treatment  of  the   cholera,  am)  uearl) 

half  of  their  cholera  paiieaU  M. 

2.  We  contend  that  ali,  or  neirlya/i 
of  the  regular  Doctors  in  the  city,  aban- 
doned the  8ick,and  despairing  of  success 
they  escaped  for  their  lives. 

3.  We  contend  that  tiieimiadomw 
confounded,  their  skill  baffled,  anJ^H 
their  medical,  surgical,  and  &t\'Mom\. 

calknowle^dgewosofnoavail.  ftj;^^c 
neither  moral,  intellectual  or fliysical 

courage,  and  furnished  no  security  a. 

gainst  the  ravages  of  the  orer^owing. 

desolating  scourge .  Mark  ihc  (estimouy 

of  one  of  the  most  reputableofthe  &cult/ 

in  that  devoted  city/'  "All the  doctoifa 

are,gonei'*      »*We  have  no  indace- 

ment  to  stay."  « We  cannot'control  i^ 

disease!'*    Have  medical  Colleges  aflJ 

universities  agreed  to  take  the  tespon- 

sibilily  of  such  a  dishpnoroWf,  w^^ 
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rlorious  retreat  upon  themselves?    If 

t,  Iiov  shall  thete  deserters  pacify  the 

bite  mind!    Hush  the  sinric  of  enqoi- 

!     And  raise  the  wind  to  blow  away 

e  reproach  that  gathers  round  them? 

In  the  other  hand  behold  Dr.  Hixson, 

th  his  Thomsonian  medicine,  like  the 

or  wise  man  who  saved  a  city  before 

in,  shall  he  be  forgotten?    Will  the 

*ulty  coatinue    to  recommend  thdir 

!adly   drugs,  their  murcory,  opium, 

id  long  list  of  poisonous  medicines, 

at  have  been  so  extensively  fatal,  and 
ill  the  people  continue  stupidly  to 
r  allow  theml 

Could  some  one  of  the  Regular  Fa« 
ilty  have  been  as  fortunate  as  Dr.Hix- 
Dy  that  i^ihad  behave  cured  as  many, 
easily*  and  promptly,  would  he  not 
ive  been  venerated  even  by  bis  en- 
ous  brethren?  Would  he  not  have 
sen  a  candidate  for  some  new  college 
3nors?  Might  he  not  have  anticipated 
dvancement  from  M.  D.  to  L.L«  D«, 
nd  to  have  become  an  honorary  mem- 
er  of  all  the  most  popular,  literary,  hu- 
lane,  and  benevolent  institutions  that 
istinguish  the  present  age  of  the  world? 
Amidst  the  follies,  delusions,  preju- 
ices,  and  blind  superstitions  of  our 
ay,  we  have  this  consolation,  that  the 
'homsonian  System  is  advancing  with 
rm  and  steady  step.  We  anticipate 
lie  period  when  the  knowledge  of  the 
rinciplcs  that  govern  his  practice  shall 
11  the  habitable  world,  as  completely 
nd  entirely  as  the  mighty  waters  cover 
he  wide  bosom  of  the  great  deep! 

yatkan  Hixion^t  Treatment  of  Cholera^ 
in,  Maysmlle,  ai  publUhed  in  the 
MonUor,  20tk  June,  1833. 
Messrs  fioiToas: — I  have  been  soli- 
cited by  many  of  my  friends,  to  draw 
ip  and  publish  a  minute  report  of  all 
Cholera     cases     fur    which     I  have 
Prescribed,  and  those  which  I  have  at- 
;cnded  since  the   disease  visited  our 
( 'ity  in  the  last  week  of  May. 

They  have  urged  that  I  am  bound  to 
Jo  this,  not  so  much  to  boost  of  my  un- 
exampled success  in  curing  this  truly 
appalling  disease  where  it  appeared  to 
resist  all  other  remedies;  but  that  lam 
!>onnd  to  do  it  for  the  benefit  and  relief 


of  some  of  our  fnenda  and  fellow-citi- 
zens who  have  fled  to  the  country,  and 
who,  through  fear  of  certain  death, 
should  they  be  attacked,  are  still  flying 
from  farm  to  farm,  or  from  village  to 
village  as  the  disease  appears  to  pur- 
sue them*  They  further  urge  that  oth- 
ers are  endangering  their  lives  by  te^ 
lying  on  remedies  less  efficient— r<^ni- 
edies  which  have  not  saved  one  in  ten 
where  faiily  tried  in  the  hands  of  the 
most  skillful;  while  my  remedies,  of 
which  they  appear  ignorant,  have  not 
failed  on  one  in  ten,  when  applied  strict- 
ly according  to  my  directions.  Itis  not 
the  cause  of  our  friends  and  fellow-cit- 
izens only 9  but  the  cause  of  suffering' 
humanity  at  large,  which  is  urged  in  fa- 
vor of  such  a  publication.  They  aay 
look  at  Flemingsburg!  Look  at  Lex- 
ington!! 

As  further  inducement  to  make  this 
publication,    if  inducement    could  bo 
wanting,  I  have   been   informed  that 
there  are  some  quite  respectable  and 
influential  individuals  not  only  engaged 
in  telling  many  strange  and  redMulous 
stories  about  my  practice — my  stitaning 
and  my  burning  foOct  up\  but  they  have 
also  boldly  asserted  that  I  have  not  cu 
red  a  case  of  Cholera  in  Maysville,  and 
this  too  only  a  few  miles  distant  from 
the  scores  of  limng  witnesses  now  in 
the  City,  ready    to  testify  to  the  two 
important  facts  at  issue— that  they  have 
had  the  Cholera,  and  that  Nathan  Hix- 
'  son  or  his  prescriptions  have  curedthem 
Wemight  suppose,  that  at  a  time  like 
this*  men  who  thro*  fear  of  death,  could 
lend  a  deaf  ear  to  all  the  cries  of  chari'- 
ty  and  suffering  humanity;  nor  once 
think  of  feeding  the  hungry,  nursing  the 
sick  or  burying  the  dead,  until  chey 
arrived  at  some  cool  shsde  or  healthy 
count! y  seat,  would  feel  more  likd  i^fv» 
paring  ta'^^give  an  aecouni/or  the  deeik 
done  in  the  dody,^  or  more  like  reflec- 
ting what  shall  be  the  portion  of  **hvn 
vho  loveth  and  makeih  a  lief**  than  liko 
fabricating  an^  circulating  reports  to 
injure  an  individual  engaged  as  I  have 
been  for  the  last  three  weeks;  or  worse 
still,  in  Trying  to  prejudice  the  minds 
of  the  people  against,  and  prevent  th«m 
from  resorting  to,  such   Choltra  rem- 
edies as  are  calculated  to  save  their 
lives.     liad  nine  out  of  every  ten  in 
Flemingsburg  been  saved,  bow  diOer- 
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ent,  how  limited  would  have  been  the 
■aenes  of  mourDing.  Had  nine  out  of 
every  ten  I  have  been  called  to  attend 
fallen,  how  different,  how  mouniful 
would  have  been  the  circle  in  which  I 
have  practiced;  and  how  many  mourn- 
ful countenances  would  I  meet  where 
now  are  smiling  faces. 

Vfhy  did  not  these  gentleman  I 
ho!d  of  my  remedies,  and  fly  to  Flem- 
ingsburg,  and  do  for  suffering  human- 
ity there,  what  lias  been  done  here. — 
I  withlield  my  medicines  and  prescrip- 
tions from  no  man,  and  they  wanted  nei- 
ther the  hand  nor  the  head  of  a  Doctor 
to  give  them  efficacy.  They  owe  many 
obligations  to  their  fellows,  to  theli 
country  and  their  God,  which  it^would  be 
quite  as  honorable  for  them  to  engage 
in,  as  in  the  work  of  detraction  and 
slander. 

»  But  enough — we  plead  not  these  apol- 
ogies nor  any  others  for  the  publica-  I 
tion  we  now  offer  through  your  paper. 
We  regret  that  we  have  not  time  to 
tvrite  out  such  a  report  as  is  request- 
ed. But  we  will  endeavor  to  give  such 
facts  as  will  satisfy  the  most  sceptical 
thai  our  remedies  are  not  only  simple 
and  safe,  but  efficient. 

We  will  give  the  component  parts  of 
our  principal  mixture,  and  such  plain 
directions  for  compounding  and  using 
it,  that  the  veriest  novice  may  with  safe- 
ty make  and  use  it — this  suffering  hu- 
manity cbiniP  at  our  hands,  and  this 
with  all  cheerfulness  we  give. 

Our  Medicines  arc  all  simple  and  in- 
nocent— ihey  can  be  used  wiih  safely 
on  all  ages  and  sexes.  Tliepc  is  not 
a  mineral,  not  a  poison  among  them. — 
They  all  belong  to  the  Thomaonian 
System.  That  System  of  Medicine, 
which,  by  its  astonishing  cures,  is  bear- 
ing down  th«  prejudiCL'S,  and  gaining 
the  confidence  of  the  people  from  Maine 
to  Georgia,  and  from  Michigan  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico. 
ii'uson^'  Cholera  Mixture^  or  an  im- 

provemeiit  of  Dr»    John   Thomson*8 
Cholera  preventive 

1  ounce  African  Cayenne  Pepper. 

1  do.  Xanilioxylum. 

2  do.  Race  Ginger  pulverized. 
1     do.  Golden  Seal. 
1     do.  Nerve  Powder. 
I     do.  Mountain  Hemlock. 
I     •!>    HavV.rrr) ' 


I      Put  these  into  a  bag,  and  steef 
boil  it  in  one  gallon   of  water  until 
have  frofao  twoJto  three  quarts  ofeir; 
tqo^to  which  add, 

i  gallon  good  Orleans  Molasses. 
-2  do.  good  4th  Proof  Rum. 

8  pints  Thomson's  No.  6. 
DIRECTIONS. 

While  exposed  to  Cholera,  take&$ 
preventive,  one  table  spoon-full  tb 
or  four  times  per  day;  and  for  chiliir< 
or  feeble  persons,  less  in  proporrr/?? 
strength  or  age.     To  check  tie  diar 
rhcea,  or  cure  the  disease  after  tka: 
tack  is  confirmed;  go  to  bed,  puf^ 
dry  bricks  wrapped  in  dry  clot^ftWi^'^ 
feet,  take  two  or   three  tables/  '^ 
full  of  the  mixture  every  15  or -J-- 
utes  until  it  produces  a  free  wir. 
natural  perspiration,    after  uln: 
ducethe  portions  to  such  quaot^ 
will  keep  up  a  free  perspiration  irf^'* 
to  18  hours,  which  in  mostc2.«^ 
be  about  one  spoon-full  per  hour,  ^^ 
keeping  the  warm   applications  (^^ 
feet. 

It  is  important  to  observe  (he  ''^' 
ing  indications  of  cure  under  this  fr'^' 
nient  which  usually  are  ease  fromi-;^' 
•and  a  flow  of  blood  to  the  extre^'^'^^ 
or  a  florid  complexion  a/id  an  incrcas'? 
of  pulse,  wuh  warmth  efface  anil«5^' 
tremities.  These  are  foIJow-ed  ^1  ^ 
free  natural  pcrspiratioo.  Tbevliok 
system  appears  to  be  resioreJ  fo  a 
healthy  action,  and  allcramrStSp*""^"' 
diarrhcea  and  other  fataUsml'j"''S'*?' 
pear  to  dissolvo  or  vanisli. 

By  keeping  up  rhis  he&hhy  ic\'-^'-\l 
these  simpio  means  f"*"  **^'  /  Lj 
hour?,  we  have  seen  the  most  codb'''- 
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cr.ses  of  Cholera  yield,  aat/  ^^^P-' 
arise    from  his  bed.  suffering <''"^' 
debility  which  this  niostprosti»|'«6 
all  diseases  always  produces.'  ^ '  ' . 
tient  thut  raised  to  healch-pr?'^^   j 
tention  to  diet,  moderate  exerc]9& 
a  limited  use  of  the  mixture,  ffftjc     ^. 
excellent  tonic;  or  to  it.  »^^; ';;',,, 
Thomson's  No.  3  ^»^^'Vu  fL^i 
frequently  tnke  a  tea  spoon  •,""%„  ^; 
Powder  in   a  tea  Fpo^n-full  ou^-^. 
In  this  stale  of  convalescence,  ^^^  ^^^ 
seen  much  injury  done  hy  narras  ^^^^ 
debilitating  the   patif"^  **"".',,;  uU' 
and   cathartics;  wc  have  »*^'^^,\''j^j  u,i 
more  than  tonics  necessary.  •^  .^  ^^ , 
pL^ticnl   will  but  have  a  UUlc  i 
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ts  ^vUl  find  •himself  gain  streng^tb  qaite 
s  fast  by  a  proper  use  of  diet  sod  ex- 
T*  c2  is<5  under  a  natural  or  healthy  action 
0    msiider*0tiniulatcd  or  forced  one. 

The  greatest  diflScully  that  present* 
tself  in  this  treatment,  is,  that  in  some 
i.^S'tances  where  the  stomach  is  very 
voak   or  much  irritated  this  roixturd 
vill   not  stop  the  puking,  and  frhen  it 
0v  ill  not  He  on  the  fitomacb,  of  course  it 
B^Lnnot  afford  relief.    To  allay  puking, 
wc  give  it  in  small  quantitiest  and  ifthat 
r&ils,  we  give  in  a  spoun-fuli  of  it,  a  tea 
sspoon-fuU  of  No.  6;  this  failing  we  try 
rVo.6alone.    But  iv hen  called  to  a  pa- 
tient pnkio«f,  or  with  stomach  much  ir> 
ritated.  we  try  the  mixture  and  ifthat 
is  thrown  up  a  second  time  we  give  the 
l^  preparation  of  Thomson's  No.  1, 
one  tea  spoon  full  in  a  spoon-full  of  the 
Mixture*  and  repeat  it  two  or  three 
cimes  in  from  5  to  \0  minutes,  which 
generally  pukes  freely,  and  in  about  30 
ininutea,  after  which  the  Mixture  will 
generally  lie  on  the  stomach  .in  sufficient 
<)uaQtitiesto  produce  the  desired  effect. 
\^\it  if  this  fails  other   articles  should 
t>e  immediately  resorted  to;  remenibcr- 
ing  that  there  are  many  articles  which 
vrill  stop  puking,  and  that  no  one  will 
do  it  at  all  times  in  all  persons. 

We  have  found  some  cases  in  which 
the  spasni9  would   not  yield  to  the  per- 
spiration under  the  mixture;  and  some 
in  which    the  patient   was  tossing  and 
rolling  from  side  to  side  of  the  bed,  so 
that  a  perspiration    could  not  be  pro- 
(^uced  by  the  Mixture  and  warm  appli- 
cations, it  being   impossible  to  seclude 
ihera  from  the  air — in  all  such  cases  we 
have  succeeded  by   giving  the  3rd  pre- 
paration  No.  1,  from  a   lea  spoon-full 
to  a  table  spoon-full,  in  a  tabic  spoon- 
full  of  (he  Mixture,  every  10  mioutcb, 
until  it  quiets  the  nerves  and  mucles; 
this  is  generally  followed  by  puking  and 
a  free  perspiration,   which  should  he 
kept  up  by  tlie  mixture^  *^^I  uirect- 
ed,  and  indic«t:Oos  of  cure  usually  fol- 
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We  seldom  find  it  necessary  to  re- 
sort to  injections,  but  when  we  do,  it 
is  either  to  stimulate,  or  to  check  the 
diarrhcea.  In  both  of  these  cases,  wc 
have  used  first,  a  strong  lea  of  Zan- 
thoxyhim,  Ginger,  Bayberry  and  GoU^ 
dea  Seal)  adding  such  a  portion  of 
No.  6  or  the  Mixture  as  the  case  re- 


quires. These  astringents  and  stimu 
lating  infections  having  passed  off,  fol- 
low them  immediately  with  one  of  soup 
or  a  tea  of  Pond  Lilly,  or  Witch  Hazle 
and  Nerve  Powder. — But  we  have  not 
time  to  detail  the  practice  further.— 
The  Thomsooian  practitioner  can  re- 
sort to  hisinexaustable  resources  when 
these  have  failed  him. 

The  success  of  our  remedies  have 
astonished  even  ourselves.  Our  mix- 
ture or  preventive  was  only  mtended  to 
check  diarrhoea  or  counteract  what 
the  doctors  call  the  premonitory  sym- 
loms. 

During  the  first  week,  and  before  our 
physicians  surrendered  the  praotfce? 
we  had  many  cases  of  diarrhoea — say 
twenty  to  thirty,  a  great  portion  of 
which  were  as  strongly  marked  Chole- 
ra before  we  administered,  as  any  we 
saw  or  heard  of  among  those  to  whom 
our  physicians  administered,  were  when 
they  gave  their  first  medicines.  A 
number  of  these  persons  are  in  town,  6c 
if  our  statement  is  questioned,  to  them 
we  refer.  They  all  recovered  and  so 
far  as  we  know,  now  enjoy  good  health. 
I  When  our  citizen?  and  physicians 
I  fled  from  the  city,  our  success  was 
flf^nread  and  wc  were  spoken  to,  to  at- 
tenj  niosl  of  the  Remaining  families  and 
indivio'v'^ils- 

The  di jcas"*  8*ill  raged,— twe  could 
not  attend  IiNif  the  calls  in  person,  but 
by  the  aseistancb^  of  Uichard  C.  Rick- 
elts,  Samnci  llowzoc  and  Wm.  Cor- 
wine  to  prepare  and  distribute  the  med- 
icine and  give  diK'Ciions,  both  of  which 
being  very  simple  an.d  easily  adminis- 
tered, we  believe  there  ^verc  few  if  any 
whose  calls  were  not  altenu\>l*  Those 
who  were  unable  to  relieve  thel^6elve8, 
or  whose  cases  appeared  most  8tubi;!«cu 
we  generally  attended  in  the  character 
of  a  physician,  visiting  them  imm/>-- 
tn^r»-  ^    •'  ■'  ^"'^ 

-  v.*  o  limes  per  day.      Of  this  last 

number  wo  have  before  us  a  list  of  up- 
wards of  seventy,  and  by  a  little  effort 
of  memory  could  increase  it  probably 
to  one  hundred,  since  the  Ist  day  of 
June,  not  embracing  .those  spoken  of. 
Being  thus  over  run,  and  almost  every 
night  broken  down  with  fatigue,  and  ev- 
ery morning  debilitated  for  want  of  rest, 
we  couhi  not  render  to  every  case  the 
treatment  and  attention  it  required  -.- 
And  simple  as  are  our  medicines  and 
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prescriptions,  the  people  being  entirely 
unaccustomed  to  the  Thorosonian  med- 
icines and  our  mode  of  stimulating, 
they  would  only  about  half  comply  with 
the  directiona,  unless  we  were  present 
to  direct,  and  in  many  instances  fright 
them  to  it  by  the  assurance  that  they 
had  their  choice,  submission  or  death.— 
Under  these  circumstances  it  is  strange 
we  have  lost  nC  more.  Here  is  the  list, 
road  it  and  you  will  be  astonished  also; 

John  Armstrong's  Black  Girl — Strip- 
ped oflf  a  flannel  frock,  and  otherwise 
exposed  herself  after  she  had  been  in  a 
Cne  perspiration  with  other  indicatioog 
of  cure  for  two  or  three  h9UT8 — ^restor- 
ed her  a  second  time  to  a  tine  actioo, 
and  she  relapsed  from  exposure  a  se- 
cond time  and  died  next  loornina. 

Old  Branham's  Son,  A  black  boy, 
0  to  10  years  old,  was  hopeless  when 
caiUd  in,  died  in  a  few  hours. 

Mr.  Brown's  Son  colapsed — eyes  set 
in  his  head  and  most  evidently  dying 
when  called. 

George  Maddox.  The  disease  had 
run  mail  his  stomach  and  bowels  were 
so  dobiliiaited  that  the  most  efficient 
medicines  effected  them  no  mora  than 
cold  water.    He  sunk  wnmediately  and 

d*cd*         •        :    *"  »  *  "'    •'",»' 

'George  Burra88.-attendcd  and  reli'^v. 
•ed  him— expressed  his  gratiU'ij^  Jq 
strong  ter;il^  the  next.morniu^  ^h^t  we 
had  saved  his  life,  spent  *uie  day,  and 
wo  are  informed  the  iiext.  night  com- 
fortably, save  a  liUie  spreaj  of  drinlrtng; 
relapsed  on  the* I3th  an/j  when  we  cal- 
led to  sec  him,  was  partially  delcrious 
and  dying. 

Doctor  Dorsay—called  in  the  evening 
— his  attack  was  a  Tiolcnt  one;  his  sto- 
mach <ind  bowels  were  so  irritated  and 
debilitated,  that  we  could  not  arouse 
tlicm  to  action  by  our  strongest  stimu- 
'»'^».of»,or  this  must  be  attribu- 

ted  to  tlic  run  of  the  disease,  or  to «.... 
action  of  other  remedies  previously  ap- 
plied; wo  have  not  been  informed;  but 
it  is  the  5rst  case  that  appeared  fairly 
to  resist  our  remedies. — He  sunk. 

E.  J),  Boon's  Son,  William,  3  years 
old,  his  father  supposed  his  a  worm 
complaint,  and  let  it  run  until  his  etO" 
raach  aod  bowels  were  irritated;  wc 
gave  an  emetic  and  some  mixture  with 
teas,  but  he  sunk  and  died  that  evening. 

In  addition*to  these  we  recollect  no 


others  only  Mrs.  Phillips,  tp  whom  »< 
were  called  in  consnltation,  bat  out  un 
til  she  was  dying;  and  one  or  two  wh, 
changed  physicians  and  died  under  oiL 
er  treatment. 

We  thus  hastily  submit  ear  remedies' 
with  our  own  fitory  of  their  flacc6E«,i| 
you,^  and  through  you  to  the  public- 
You  will  pardon  our  enthusiasm— A  i 
have  read  of  the  cholera  an4  its  r  i\ 
ges,  and  no  where  i«Bve  we  read  . . 
more  completely  baflling  the  Uiii 
the  most  able  physicians  than  'iiere.  i 
theo  we  have  met    and  checked  it  ler 
with  our  simple  weapons,  sum  rrn- 
the  lives  of  our  friends,  of  oorHi<<;< 
and  our  children,  mdulge  u'j  &  lii:i'  ir 
our  rejoicing.    And  to  *yoii,  vk^  - 
frienis  we  say,  take  our  Vemediei-::"' 
them  a  fiiir  trial,  and  iff  they  but  J-  ' 
you.  what  they  havo  joae  foriu<>  * 
will  then  l)e  able  t^.  *< rejoice  witL  '^ 
that  do  rejoice,** 

^  ^xiATHAN  IUXS(^> 

P.  S#  T^Jiai  you  may  judgfC'^"' 
presentstr^te  of  the  diieas6,.wewi!^ 
serve,  t»aat  we  have  been  catlcd  i' 
tend,' 

Or  the^lBth ,  fou r  casei.  * 
O  n  the.  \Er  Ck,  t wo  catts» 
Oirthtf  l^ityttVyHWr'  cufics.  ■- 

relapse. 
On  the  I9th|  one  case.  ^ 

This  morning  20thv  fi  o'dock,  A.  J* 

tlvo  new  cases,  and  one  reki^..^ 


0^  Jarvis  Pike  &  Co,,  Gcd''^'  . 
gents  for  Dr.  S.  Thomson,  ba»''  ■  ^ 
sale,  at  their  Medicine  Store, lli^'^;^ 
Cholera  Medicine.    Also,flgc°«f'"^ 
Bortmeht  of  Thomsonian  tfediciu^  • 

Extract  of  a  letter  a»te^' 
Huntsville,  hno  1^  ^ 
•Messrs.  Pike *.Co:-ThcCh^';;: 

appr^Hw.^''''"'«"J*""'':i.,  Vl- 
inginPulBski  and  three  «"•:  j,^,,, 
Athens.  I  spent  a  few  day«  »"  ._,^, 
ki  this  week,  and  there !'»';;  ,,,,t .,., 
satisfaction  t0  8C6  for  ii>y^!^^" 


TBUBOR 

mian  rcmedic- 
fifty  cases  that  were  attsndco 


icid  ^'^ 


iHKmjH  of  nations  ^^^ :.  .^^  nivi 
Tbomsonian  rcniedies.    ^^^  ^^  ^^  iin. 


Thomson  inns  in  that  place, 
died.     Ycurs,  dtc* 


flo' 
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*'  Let  mystery  be  stripped  of  alL  pretence," 

*'  And  practice  be  combined  witii  common  sense." 
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THE  ECLECTIC— No.  VI. 

Being  a  discussion  of  American  rights  and 
privileges,  as  it  regards  the  i'ractick  of  ISIkdi- 
ciNE,  and  the  ri|^ta  of  discovery ;  By  B.  VVa- 
TERiiousK,  M.  D.  ^ofc:»sor  of  tlieory  and 
practice  of  Physic,  and  becturcr  on  Natural 
History  in  the  University  at  i/ainbridge,  Mass. 

THE  ECLECTIC  No.  VL 

We  can  never  [)e  really  in  danger  im- 
til  the  PORHs  of  Law  are  made  use 
of  10  destroy  tiie '  suostanc£  of  our 
Liberties.>.-JuNius. 

The  subject  of  these  numbers  will 
now  be  presented  to  the  public  in  a  se- 
rious point  of  view»  that  of  a  citizen 
persecuted  for  exertions  in  favor  of 
buflering  humanity  ;  and  should  the 
Uiirraiive  recall  to  miad  the  Itunentuble 
transactions  of  1692,  we  cannot  won- 
der at  the  association,  especially  when 
the  same  county  is  implicated.  In  ex- 
tenuation of  those  errors  of  our  forefa- 
thers, it  may  be  remarked,  that  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half  ago,  a  belief  in  the  reali- 
ty of  witchcraft  prevailed  in  Old  En;^- 
land  as  %ell  os  in  New.  Our  anccii- 
tors  brought  the  delusion  with  them. — 
Tiie  aria  of  the  desiguing  were  bor- 
rowed, and  the  credulity  of  the  popu- 
lace augmented  from  the  parent  coun- 
try, where  laws  were  made  against 
witches.  But  what  excuse  nan  be  oflVr- 
ed  for  a  persecuting  spirit  bince  we 
have  stood  alone,  an  indepeiident  na- 
tion? 

Samuel  ThomsoR^  on  whom  nature 
had  conferred  a  degree  in  physic,  with 
'  a  steady  and  fearless  spirit  in  practis* 
ing  it,  tells  his  reavlers,  between  paces 
02  and  112  of  his  narrative,  that  his 
success  in  cufing  diseases,  in  which 
others  bad  tried  their  skill  and  flStted, 
excited  envy,  hatred,  and  malice,  with 
the  usual  consequences  of  such  malig- 
nant passions,  for  whom  men  fear,  they 
hate,  and  whom  they  hate,  they  wish 
to  destroy.  As  facta  could  not  be  en- 
tirely smothered,  tke  envi  us  nttemp?- 
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cd  to  discolor  them  by  ridicule,  or  by 
renderin;;  thepiiysicisti  odious  with  op* 
pr.>bri(ius  epithets  ;  hence  they  nick- 
named him  as  the  ^*  old  wizzard,"  (he 
"Indian  doctor,"  and  "the  dealer  with 
the  Devil,"  lUc,  They  also  nick-named 
his  medicines. 

It  seems  that  Thomson  had  a  large 
share  of  practice,  and  a  very  consider* 
rfble  run  of  success  in  the  town  of  Sa-* 
lisbnry^  in  Essex,  where  dwelt  a  Dn 
French,  who  was  particularly  disturbed 
.by.  the  successful  career  of  our  £m-< 
piric.  During  Thomson's  absense  from 
town  and  vicinity,  on  a  visit  to  his  fam* 
ily,  this  Dr.  French  appears,  from  the 
niirracive,  to  Lave  meditated  his  ruin; 
For,  on  Thomson's  return  to  Salisbury, 
he  was  informed  that  a  bill  of  indict- 
ment had  been,  or  was  about  to  be, 
found,  for  the  murder  of  Ezra  Lovett* 
twelve  months  before.  We  would  here 
reuiark,  that  the  narrative,  in  this  part, 
16  a  little  obscure,  owing  no  doubt  to 
lite  narrator's  ignorance  of  the  formd 
and  technicalities  of  the  law;  but  there 
is  no  contradiction,  and  the  meaning  is 
obvious. 

Wc  learn  from    out  the  narrative, 
that,  altera  bill  of  indictment  for  wil- 
ful murder  against  Samuel  Thomson* 
Xih}  been  found  by  the  manceuvres  of 
Dr.  French,  and  a  Deucon  P.,  who  was 
one  of  the  Grand  Jury,  they  got  peo- 
ple to  advise  and  urge  Thomson  to  run 
oHT,  and  keep  out  of  the  way  of  prosecu- 
tion; but  he  stiiiiy  refused  to  do  so,  and 
declared  he  preferred  meeting  his  trial 
to  leaving  the  ground.     At  10  o'clock 
at  night.  Dr.  French  came  to  Thom- 
son's lodgings  with  an  officer,  who  pro- 
nounced him  a  prisoner  of  the   Com 
mon wealth.     He  was  then  taken  to 
French's  house,  and  a  guaFd  placed 
over  him,  where  the  owner  of  it  in- 
sulted him  in  a  sbameiul  manner,  with- 
out any  thing  being  said  by  the  prison- 
er tv)  provokelt.     Before  day-light  tha 
complainant,  French,  rode  off  to  Salem 
to  fetch  lie  bill    i  irdittmcnt.     BrK  re- 
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he  returned,  Tiioniflon  was  carried  be- 
fore Or  justice  of  the  peace,  who  also 
was  a  phyeician  and  a  friend  of  his  ac- 
cu-ser;  but  ha  postponed  the  examina- 
tion until  near  night.  In  the  mean- 
time the  constable  took  him  to  his  own 
house,  and  put  him  in  a  back  room, 
leaving  him  entirely  alone  in  that  part 
of  the  house.  When  tlie  constable  and 
others  returned  to  it,  some  of  them 
asked  Thomson  why  he  did  not  make 
his  escape,  as  he  easily  might,  through 
a  back  window,  whicli  was  not  fasten- 
ed ?  He  replied,  that  he  was  in  no  fear 
of  th«  consequences  of  their  indict- 
ment-—he  was  determined  to  be  tried 
upon  it.  Tb«  juggle  of  all  this  is  too 
maniftst  for  remark.  They  meant  to 
drive  him  out  of  the  country,  orconfire 
Jiim  in  prison  throughout  the  approach- 
ing winter  and  spring.  The  larce  of 
an  examination  was  merely  to  wait  the 
return  of  the  prime  accuser,  French, 
who  brought  with  him  the  sheriil'*8  oP 
fioer,  to  whom  Thomson  was  delivered, 
and  directly  put  in  irons.  French  re- 
newed this  opportunity  to* abuse  him  in. 
the  most  savage  terms,,  declaring  that 
he  should  be  hung,  or  else  consigned  to 
prison  for  life.  In  iron  shackles  this 
disciple  of  the  most  ancient  school  of 
the  Empirics  was  conveyed  to  ^iewbu* 
ryport,  aad  put  into  a  most  loathsome 
dungeon,  with  a  man  who  had  been  con- 
victed of.a.most  heinous  crime  towards 
an  iufaat,  and  sentenced  to  solitary  c»n- 
fiQiBment.  Tlie  culprit  was  very  glad 
to  have  company.  It  seems  that  Tiiom- 
Bon  had  braced  up  his  soul  to  meet  with 
firmness  any  event ;  but  that  this  con- 
demned cell  was  worse  than  he  cxpecc- 
Qd.  He  found  neither  chair  nor  table, 
and  nothing  but  a  bundle  of  straw  on  liie 
6oor  for  abed,and  one  shabby  blanket 
that  appeared  ta  Iiave  never  been  wash- 
ed. He  6u(rer».J  much  from  the  pecu- 
liar cold  of  a  dungeon,  neither  fire  nor 
candle  was  allowed.  *'  I  tried, '^  says 
the  unfortunate  man,  "  to  compose  my- 
self to  rest,  but  could  get  no  sleep  the 
first  night.  I  felt  something  crawling 
over  me«  accompanied  with  a  burning 
and  itching.  Not  suapsciing  the  cause, 
I  inquired  of  my  fellow-sufferer  what  it 
was  1  He  told  me  it  was  lice,  and 
there  were  enough  in  that  dungeon  to 
shingle  a  meeting  house.*'  To  fill  up 
the  measure  of  his  misery,  filth  (of  the 


worst  sort)  ran  from  the  rnonis  abu\< 
into  their  cell,  which  was  so  efTensivi 
that  he  was  almost  stilled  with  tl.i 
stench. 

Had  this  man  really  committed  mur- 
der in  the  first  degree,  such  a  couditic > 
of  confinement,  and  such  a  state  of  i<ui 
fering  before  trial,  is  far  beyond  (f^ 
circumference  of  our  laws;  and  the  i-\\t- 
riff  who  is  the  legal  jailor  of  the  comiij. 
ought  to  have  been  called  to  an&cauui 
for  \U 

.The  morning  light   was  deseribeJ  >v 
have  been  about  sufficient,  throu^ii ''"' 
iron  grate*  to  convince  the  nrisoterf 
his  horrible  situation  :    confined  lo » 
small  space  between  stone  and  n)orv«r> 
the  air   loaded    with  stinking  vaf  r. 
and   their  bodies  the   nouri^lnneiit  (^^ 
the  most  loathsome   of  vermin,  i"  :■ 
damp  the  spirits  of  any  man  /.  yer,  n- 
withstnnding   all  this,    Thonisoo  ^'>* 
that  his   innocence   gave  him  sp:  :• 
and  restrained  him  from  loud  laiiit^'* 
tion.  At  length  he  was  called  to,  (iir«^- 
the  grating  to  take  his  breakfast,  m"^-  - 
consisted  of  musty  or  damaged  co^^' 
in    an   old    tin   pot,    without  mi'k  ^^ 
sweetening,  so  very  bad  as  to  be '''' 
wholesome.  To  this  liquid  wasa  '^^ 
tin  pan  containing  hard  pieces  ofifli^i*" 
bread,  and   the  '•  nape"  of  a  fe/i»  ^.°° 
hard  for  his  teeth  to  manage.    i'lJ*'-^" 
adequate  fare  served  \.\\f:\n  both  ui^  ^ 
o'clock,  m  the  allernoon,  wijf^'  ^*'f^"' 
the  same  quantity  was  brougb^  '^^'^'' 
was  all  allowed    them  until  ^h^"" 
morning. 

What  has  now  been  stated  »«^"*^'j?[ 
it  is  false,  or  exaggerated.    Jf  f«'^^» 
calumny,  even  afihis  distanceot  l""*- 
can  be  detected;  but,  if  strictly  t||; 
what  a  stain  does  it  leave  on  'besf ''  |^ 
cersof  the  county  of  Essex,  '^/^ 
the  care  and  safe  keeping  of  P{'^°"^^^^ 
are  entrusted  before  triaJ?    li  ^^  ^  ' 
that  however  these  things  rn*y      ^ 
been  16  years  ago,  tbcy  sr^ifl  »  "'^.^ 
sure  remedied  by  a  new  prison. 
the  principle  in  the  treatment <>»P^'* 
ers  essentially  altered?  ,  -.. 

The  next  da/,  Mr.  Of^goo^t  »  \  •• 
volent  man  of  the  Society  o'"'*V'-ncif- 
came  from  Salisbury  to  visit  thfl"  , 
cerated  Empiric,  when,  oft  witnes'^f. 
his  miserable  situation,  ^* ''^*i-->cW 
fectod  by  it  that  He  could  eci^ 
speak.    He  did  not  aiieiupt  to  c^w 
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him  by  words  loeitsly,  bat  went  out  and 
broueht  in  wholeaomr  provisionSiWhich 
be  needed;  for  it  is  hardly  probable,  ac- 
cording to  Thompson's  acu6unt,that  ho 
could  havd  survived  the  winter  on  such 
bad  and  scanty  food.  When  1  detailed 
to  my  wortliy  friend  Osgood,  says 
Thomson,  my  being  hand-cufled,  ana 
when  he  perceived  my  miserable  lodg- 
ings and  filthy  cell,  he  wept  like  a 
child.  And  may  He  who. has  glorified 
the  virtue  of  such  as  visit  the  '*  sick 
and  iinprisoned,''  reward  him  for  it  ! 
This  good  man  furnished  the  prisoner 
with  a  proper  bed,  and  with  such  a  stock 
of  provisions  as  not  only  supplied  his 
fellow-sufferer  with  a  sufficiency,  but 
allowed  his  wretched  wife  to  carry  \he 
scraps  and  crusts  to  lier  starving  chil- 
dren. She  came  every  day  to  the  pri- 
son. The  condition  of  this  miserable 
couple  was  so  much  worse  than  my  own* 
«ays  Thomson,  that  I  derived  consola- 
tion and  resignation  from  the  compari- 
son. 

Christian  readerl  I  have  epitomized 
the  tale  as  given  by  Thomson  himself, 
and  printed  by  E.  G.  House,  in  this 
city»  with  now  and  then  an  elucidation 
from  oral  statements,  the  result  of  in- 
quiry into  the  truth  of  the  narrative.  It 
1  i no  pose  a  false  story  on  my  readers,  I 
can  only  say  that  I  myself  suffer  under 
ilio  like  imposition.  A  closer  investiga- 
tion might  betray  to  Thomson  and  his 
friends  the  writer  of  these  numbers. — 
They  may,  however,  serve  as  a  clue  to 
the  whole  truth,  should  any  part  of  it  be 
concealed. 

In  a  few  days  after  Mr  Oegood's  be- 
nevolent visit,  came  Judge  Uice,  from 
Kittery.  He  is  a  Judge  of  the  common 
pleas,  and  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Legislature  one-and-twenty  years.-i- 
Thia  respectable  gentleman  had  honor- 
ed Thomson  with  his  friendship,  and 
with  bis  good  opinion  and  confidence 
as  a  practitioner  of  medicine.  He 
brought  a  lawyer  with  him,  and  we  con- 
sul tecJ,  says  Thomson,  together;  ^nd  it 
was  concluded  to  petition  for  a  special 
court,  otherwise  1  should  have  to  le- 
main  in  my  dungeon  almost  a  year.^ 
W  hv  this  was  chosen  in  preference  to 
the  mort  summary  mede  of  a  writ  of 
habeas  corpus,  doss  nol^appear.  They, 
iiowaver,  took  it  for  granted  that  a  mun 
eould  not  be  bailed  on  such  an  indict- 


ment and  under  his  peculiar  circum- 
stances; a  doctrine  which  I  venture  to 
doubt,  both  on  principles  of  common 
sense  and  common  equity. 

Judge  Rice  tindertook  this  business 
of  obtaining  a  prompt  trial  by  n  special 
court,' with  great  zeal.  Thomson  says, 
I  think  be  told  me,  that  he  or  Mr.  Bart* 
lett  rode  back  and  forth  betweein  New- 
buryport  and  Boaton,  fifteen  times. 
At  length  Chief  Justice  Parsons  con- 
cluded reluctantly,  to  hold  a  court  at 
Salem  on  the  lOtb  of  December,  l600, 
which  was  one  month  from  Thomson's 
commitment.  During  that  time  the 
weather  was  very  cold,  and  the  prisoner 
snflered  greatly  from  that  cause,  per* 
haps  more  from  his  favorite  theory,  and 
from  the  foulness  of  the  air.  6nch  was 
its  noisome  state  that  his  visitants  oould 
not  endure  to  stay  long  in  ir. 

By  a  New  England  custom,  prison- 
ers of  all  sorts  experience  more  than 
ordinary  attention  on  a  Thanksgiving 
day;  accord ir)gly,  those  in  the  Newbu- 
ryport  prison  were  collected  in  the  up- 
per story  of  the  building,  where,  says 
Thomson,  we  took  together  our  sup- 
per, when  we  tried  to  be  cheerful  and 
enjoy  our  meal.  The  assemblage  con- 
sisted of  murderers,  thieves,  robbers* 
and  poor  debtors*  Among  them  was 
an  univcrssl  complaint  of  the  filthinesa 
and  very  bad  condition  of  the  prison. 
Before  it  was  quite  dark*.  Thomson 
and  his  companion  were  waited  on  to 
tiieir  dismal  den  again. 

Being  provided  with  materials  fof 
I  writing,  our  Empiric  resolved  to  try  H 
his  muse  could  sing  as  well  in  a  cag0 
as  in  the  woods  and  fields.  And,  ii 
this  situation,  hs  wrote  the  Medical  cir- 
cular— The  Doctor  and  Calomel,  and 
some  other  light  pieces,  which  have 
been  printed  in  New  York  and  else- 
where. However  distressed  by^aA  im- 
proper prison,  these  productions  show 
thatThomson's  mind  was  not  depress- 
ed by  the  heart-F\nking  passions  of 
conscious  guilt  and  remorse.  It  is  the 
innocent  soul  that  is  elastic. 

AViien  about  to  be  remored  to  Saletoi 
for  trial,  he  was  taken  out  of  his  cell 
to  be  cleansed,  fit  to  be  seen  in  a  pablic 
court,  and  was  permitted  to  breakfast 
I  by  afire;  btit  the  change  vuas  too  (reae» 
'  and  sudden  faintness  wns  the  conse* 
\  quence.    Aft^an  imerral-soffieisiitlbf 
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recovery,  the  irons  were  again  fixed  on 
his  wrists,  and  thus  shackled  be  was 
conveyed  to  the  county  town.  The 
weather  was  cold,  roads  bad,  and  the 
distance  twenty-five  miles  ;  and  I  was, 
says  Thomson,  distressed  by  the  hand- 
cafis,  which  caused  the  blood  to  settle 
under  my  nails.  We  learnt,  on  our  ar- 
rival, that  the  trial  was  postponed  ten 
days,  by  reason  of  the  indisposition  of 
Judge  Parsons,  for  which  I  was  not 
sorry,  because  my  confinement  in  the 
Salem  jail  was  much  more  comfortable 
than  that  of  Newbury  port,  and,  as  it  al- 
lowed what  I  much  needed, ^a  little 
tranquil  leisure.  Although  still  depriv- 
ed of  the  comfort  of  a  fire,  he  was  visited 
by  some  respectable  inhabitants,  among 
whom  he  mentions  the  Baptist  min- 
ister, Bowles,  whom  he  had  benefitted 
by  his  medicines,  and  Capt.  K.  whose 
lady  sent  her  servant  twice  every  day 
with  warm  coffee  and  other  grateful  ar- 
ticles, so  that,  by  the  time  his  trial 
came  on,  he  had  lain  in  a  pretty  good 
stock  of  health  and  spirits.  Some  good 
ladies,  particularly  one  who  had  been 
cured  of  the  dropsy  by  the  prisoner, 
took  care  that  his  clothing  should  be 
made  fit  for  his  public  appearance. 

It  was  concluded  by  my  friends  to 
employ  also  as  counsellor,  Joseph  Sto- 
ry, Esq ,  whose  fee  was  paid  by  a  con- 
tribution of  persons  belonging  to  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Bowles'  congregation. 

The  trial  was  before  Chief  Justice 
Parsons,  Judges  Sewall  and  Parker. 

After  the  usual  forms  of  reading  the 
indictment,  kc,  the  Solicitor  General 
opened  the  prosecution,  by  stating  that 
Samuel  Thomson  had,  at  sundry  times, 
killed  his  patients  with  a  deadly  poi- 
son called  Lobelia,  &&c.  Sic.  (See 
Tynp's  Reports,  Vol.  sixth.)  And, 
Dr.  Howe  being  called  to  give  evi- 
dence, swore  that  the  prisoner  gave,  the 
poisonous  plant  to  the  deceased,  Ezra 
liovett,  Jr.,  and  that  it  was  the  Lobe- 
lia, and  produced  a  sample  of  it,  which 
was  handed  around  the  court  at  arms 
Vength,  while  some  held  their  nose, 
schwas  the  horror  which  the  Solicitor 
and  the  indictment  had  excited.  But 
what  was  their  surprise  when  Judge 
Rice  first  sinelt  of  it  strongly,  and  then 
eat  it  I  The  Solicitor  General  exclaim- 
ed in  a  tone  of  astonishment,  *'  what, 
sir !  arc  you  going  to  poison  yourself  in 
the  prtsence  of  the  court?" 


Then  came  the  prime  mover  of  the 
prosecution.  Dr.  French,  of  Salisbury, 
whose  evidence  several  in  the  court  im- 
agined    would    complete    Thomson's 
ruin;  but  so  overwhelmed  in  confusic. 
and  sunken  in  spirits  was  this  vindictive 
man,  that  he  contradicted  himself,  an<. 
probably  said  what  he  did  not  mean  to 
say.  Nothing  chagrins  the  wicked  m or* 
than  to  fiiid  their  stiletto   not    driver, 
with  sufficient  force  to  reach  the  heart 
ofthe  intended   victim.      A    wounded 
enemy  is  a  dangerous  object. 

The  next  witness  for  the  Comroo:- 
wealth  (Mr.  Lemon)  actually  testil. 
strongly  in  Thomson's  favor»  and  ci-- 
evidence  to  his  skill  and  success  Id  .  i 
own  case,  ivhere  his  ctyre  was  compi:-: 
Then   came  two  young   women  '^ 
Thomson  said  he  never  saw  before-  - 
they  swore  that  Dr.  Thomson  cn^mti 
his  emetics  down  Lovett'a   ihwai  ^: 
main  force,  while  he  cried  murder.  : 
the  violence  till  he  expired  * 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Cutler  was  the  va 
called  on  the  part  of  the  Corner  > 
wealth  to  relate  what  he  knew  of  tbi-'i 
ficacy  and  safety  of  the  Lobelia.  Me 
gave  clear  evidence  of  its  efficfff  and 
safety.  For,  having  been  afflicted  him- 
self with  the  asthma,  he  was  advised  br 
Dr.Drury,  of  Marblehesrf,  who  wa^ 
also  an  asthmatic,  to  employ  this  retm- 
dy.  It  cured  both  of  tbefli.  As  far  ai 
I  can  trace  it,  I  am  led  to  believe  that 
Dr.  Drury  learnt  the  efficacy  of  \he 
emetic  herb  in  asthmatic  cases,  from 
Thomson's  practice,  who  long  befure 
used  it  in  the  form  of  tincture. 

The  Chief  Justice  asked  liie  Solic.ror 
General,  in  a  tone  of  impatience,  irhat 
sort  ol  men  composed  the  Grrand  Jury, 
who  could  find  a  bill  for  murderon  such 
evidence?  It  ought,  however,  to  be 
mentioned,  that  Barnabas  Bidwell,  E>' 
who  has  since  emigrated  (o  Canad- 
officiated  at  that  period  as  county  S' 
torney. 

We  ask  the  reader's  attention  to  i^-' 
report  of  the  trial  of  Samuel  Thom'^o 
as  it  is  written  iu  the  sixth  Volume  <. 
Tyng's  Reports.  It  is  there  ^id,  ifi- 
Thomson  came  into  Beverly,  wber 
Lovctt  lived,  announced  himself  as 
physician,  and  professed  an  ability  t 
cure  all  fevers^  whether  black,  grt) 
green,  or  yellow.  [Now  it  is  ramarW; 
ble  that  Thomson  rejects,  iahis  wr 
ings,  these  varieties,  and  contends  i 
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the  identity,  or  universality  of  fever, 
and  absolutely  derides  the  distinctions 
here  sneered  at.] 

The  reporter  next  describes  the  pro- 
cess of  sweating  and  puking  Lovett, 
until  he  was  ordered  to  a   rarm  bed, 
%vhere   he  ]ay  in  a  profuse  sweat  all 
ni£fht.     He  represents  him  as  comfort- 
able the  next  day,  which  was  Tuesday; 
on  Wednesday  afternoon  the  prisoner 
g"ave  him  two  more   emetic  powder?, 
with    drafts    of  his   **  coffee."*      On 
rrhursday  the  deceased  appeared  to  be 
comfortable.     In  the  afternoon  he  was 
a^ain  sweated,  and  on  Friday  and  Sat- 
urday he  continued  to  be  so  comforta- 
ble that  Thomson  ceased  to  visit  him^ 
but  it  appears,  by  his  printed  narrative, 
and  by  William  Raymond's  testimony, 
that  liovett,  after  being  cbargf^d  not  to 
expose  himself  abroad,  actually  went 
down  to  the  sea  shore  on  a  raw  cold  day, 
with  the  wind  at  east,  took  a  severe 
cold  and  relapse,  with  alarming  syrap- 
tomSf  among  which  was  delirium  and 
convulsions;  on  which  Thomson  wai> 
again  sent  for  from  Salem,  and  directly 
pronounced  him  beyond  the  reach  of 
medicine.     But  there  is  no  statement 
of  this  sort  in  the  report,  neither  is  a 
word  there  said  of  Lovett,  the  father, 
*  urging    the   prisoner    to   administer 
«>onicthingto  his  son,evcn  against  Lope;' 
and  the  report  says,  that,  after  repeat- 
ed doses  of  medicine,  it  ceased  to  ope- 
rate, and   that  great  debility  ensued, 
and  convulsions  and  loss  of  reason  con- 
tinued till  he  expired.    AH  that  has 
now  been  advanced,  and  more  would 
have  been  proved,  had  the  prisoner  been 
put  on  bis  defence. 

The  Solicitor  General  also  stated, 
says  (he  report,  that  before  Lovett  ap- 
plied to  the  prisoner,  several  patients 
had  died  under  his  hands;  and, to  prove 
this  statement,  he  called  several  wit- 
nesses, of  whom  but  one  appeared,  and 
he.  on  the  contrary,  testified  that  he 
was  relieved  by  Thomson  from  his 
complaint^ which  had  not  since  return- 
ed. •«  And  there  was  no  evidence,  says 
the  reporter  iti  the  cause,  that  the  pri- 


*  When  Thomson  gave  an  infusion  which 
was  somewhat  nauseous,  he  used  to  add  sugar 
aDd  milk  to  it,  and  called  it  his  coffee ;  but  bull 
dog  and  ram  oat,  and  screw  auger,  were  nick- 
names used  by  the  country  people  only . 


•oner,  in  the  coarse  of  bis  very  novel 
practice,  had  experienced  any  fatal  ac- 
cident among  his  patients."  Thus  far 
the  report;  and  if  it  doeanot  amoant  to 
an  honorable  acquittal,  I  know  not  what 
does.  Why  then  cast  reflections  on 
the  innocent? 

1  have  been  thus  particular  on  ac- 
count of  the  charge  of  the  Chief  Justice 
to  the  Jury*  which  concludes  the  arti- 
cle of  the  Commonwealth  versus  Sam- 
uel Thomson,  for  the  wilful  murder  of 
Ezra  Lovett,  Jr.,  which  strikes  a  com- 
mon man,  who  is  no  juris  consultus,  as 
something  extraordinary,  especially 
when  we  consider  that  the  Judge  was 
reconunending  a  dismissal  of  the  pro- 
secution upon  the  very  evidence  adduc- 
ed against  the  prisoneri 

The  Chief  Justice  observed  to  the 
Jury,  *'  that  the  deceased  lost  his  life 
by  the  unskilful  treatment  of  the  pri- 
soner, did  not  seem  to  admit  of  any  rea- 
ranable  doubt.''  [However  we  at  this 
distance  of  fifteen  years,  presume  very 
strongly  to  doubt  it] — But  of  this  point 
the  Jury  were  to  judge.  •*  Before  the 
Monday  evening  preceding  the  death 
of  Lovetf,  he  had,  by  profuse  sweats, 
and  by  often  repeated  doses  of  the  eme- 
tic powder,  been  reduced  very  low." 
[But  previously  to  this,  Lovett  had  bro- 
ken the  order  of  his  physician  to  re- 
main in  the  house,  and  had  gone  down 
to  the  sea  shore  to  see  his  friend,  when 
"the  wind  was  easterly  and  extremely 
cold  ;"-^and  had  a  severe  relapse,  ac* 
companied  with  delirium.]  *'  In  this 
state,"  continues  the  Chief  Justice, 
"on  that  evening,  other  doses  of  the 
'  Indian  tobacco'  were  administered. 
When  the  second  portion  did  not  oper« 
ate,  probably  because  the  tone  of  hia 
stomach  was  destroyed,  the  repetition 
of  them,  that  they  might  operate  as  a 
cathartic,  was  followed  by  convulsion 
fits,  loss  of  reason  and  death." 

All  this  is  at  variance  with  the  evi* 
dence  which  Thomson  had  ready  to 
adduce  in  Court,  had  not  his  prompt 
acquittal  deprived  him  of  the  wished- 
for  opportunity  of  advancing  it.  [See 
Wpo.  Raymond's  certificate  in  No.  4, 
where  he  says  that  he  was  knowing  to 
all  that  took  place  in  Lovett's  last  ill. 
ness»  Thomson  relieved  him  and  made 
him  *<  comfortable,"  according  to  Judge 
Parsons  himself,  in  his  first  attack.] 
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"Wheo  Thomson  wsa  called  in,  after 
Lovett  had»  by  hi8  own  imprudence, 
aufiered  a  relapse,  accompanied  with 
the  lota  of  reason  and  convulsions,  he 
declared  thai  the  young  man  was  be- 
yond the  reach  of  medicine.  But  here 
T.  was  to  blame  in  not  adhering  to  his 
first  resolution  of  resisting  the  impor- 
tunity of  the  father  in  giving  his  son 
more  medibine.  It  was  done  to  satisfy 
the  patient's  father,  against  the  declar- 
ed judgment  of  the  physician. 

Judge  Parsons  continues  thus— "But 
though  innocent  of  the  crime  of  murder, 
the  prisoner  may,  on  bis  indiciment, 
be  convicted  of  manslaughter,  if  the  evl« 
dence  be  sufficient.  And  the  Solicitor 
General  strons^ly  urged,  that  the  pri- 
soner was  guilty  of  manslaughter,  be- 
cause he  ra&hly  and  presumptuously  ad- 
ministered to  the  deceased  a  delete- 
rious medicine,  which,  in  hishAnds,by 
reason  of  his  gross  ignorance,  became 
a  deadly  poison." 

'*  The  prisoner's  ignorance  ts^  in  this 
case  apparent.  On  any  other  ground 
eonsittenc  with  his  innocence,  it  is  not 
easy  to  conceive,  that,  on  the  Monday 
evening  before  the  death,  when  the  se- 
cond dose  of  this  powerful  emetic  had 
failed  to  operate  through  the  extreme 
weakness  of  the  deceased,  he  could  ex- 
ited a  repetition  of  these  fatal  poisons 
would  prove  a  cathartic  and  relieve  the 
patient,"  [Here  the  ignorance  of  the 
Judge  is  more  apparent  than  Thorn - 
een's.  There  were  then,  perhaps,  a 
dozen  people  within  ttie  sound  of  his 
voice,  %iho  could  have  changed  his  ig- 
norance into  intelligence.  How  grat- 
ing must  this  have  been  to  the  feelings 
of  the  arraigred  at  the  bar  for  murder- 
ing a  man  whom  he  had  relieved  and 
rendered  *'  comfortable !"] 

The  Judge,  after  making  the  welU 
known«  distinctions  between  felonious 
homicide,  murder,  and  manslaughter, 
proceeds  thus — **  In  the  present  case, 
there  is  no  evidence  that  the  prisoner, 
either  from  his  own  experience,  or  from 
the  information  of  others,  had  any 
knowledge  of  the  fatal  effects  of  the  In- 
dian Tobacco,  (for  so  the  learned  Judge 
calls  the  Lobelia  Inflata,  but  on  what 
authority  we  are  ignorant,)  when  inju- 
diciously administered:  but  the  only 
testimony  produced  to  this  point,  prov- 


ed thsit  the  patient  found  a  cure    from 
the  medicine." 

It  is  'u.n  evidence  of  the  order  and  de- 
corum of  our  courts  of  justice^  that 
Thomson's  friends  did  not  shout  aloud 
nt  this  declaration  ofthe  Chief  Justice. 
A  more  complete  triumph  they  €u>uU 
not  have  anticipated.  And  here,  we 
are  of  opinion,  the  Judge  ought  to  have 
stopped;  but  he  concluded  his  char^io 
these  words: — 

"It  is  to   be   exceedingly  lamente^d 
that  people  are  so  easily  persuaded  to 
put     confidence    in    these      itinerant 
quacks,  and  to  trust  their  lives  to  stran- 
gers without  knowledge  or  experience : 
[y.  was  orij(inal)y.  one  of  our    native 
fanners,  with  a  large  family,  and  hati 
practiced  the  healing  art  betweeik  twen- 
ty and  thirty  years.]     ''If  this  astonish- 
ing infatuation  should  cominue,  at/ 
iB<m  are  found  to  yield  to  the  impncest 
pretensions  of  ignorant    empiricrsm, 
there  seems  to  be  no  adequate  remerl? 
hy  a  criminal  prosecution,  without  ihf 
Interference  ofthe  Legislature." 

And  this  interference  was  attempted 
by  a  member  from  Taunton,  but  th? 
democracy  ot  Massachusetts  defeaUii 
the  Anti'C^uack  bill,  as  I  hope  it  erer 
may — ^Yet  is  the  like  object  noviofulL 
chase  in  the  State  of  New  York,  where 
the  enlightened  De  Witt  Clinton  pre- 
sides as  Governor! 

To  add  weight  tothe  jusfmeoC/oneJ 
extra  judicial  denunciation  of  an  inno- 
cent man,  the  officious  reporter  lacks 
to  it  an  ordinance  of  our  ancestors  in 
the  year  1649.    See  p.  140. 

Although  the  prosecution  of  Saraoei 
Thompson  added  to  his  creditas  a  ntao, 
and  reputation  asapr&ctitioiier,  yettbe 
report,  as  printed  in  Tyng*s  collecfjon. 
Vol.  sixth,  has  been  highly  injurioos  to 
his  character.    Dr.  Thatcher  has  quot- 
ed it  in  his  Dispensatory;  and  Dr.  Bige- 
low  in  his  "American  Botany,"  io  ag- 
gravated terms,   and  repeats  it  in  his 
'* 'Medical  References.*'    These  are  se- 
rious injuries. 

Thomson  has  borne  all  these  wrongi 
for  a  series  of  years  in  pilence,  aod  ik 
all  probability  would  have  continued 
silent,  had  he  not  been  destined  to  rm 
the  guantlet  between  two  ministen  of 
religion  in  Boston,  vith  which  vesiiaU 
:  TiQt  intermeddle,  btcausa  we  han  aV- 
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ways  observed  that  when  any  of  that 
order  atnop  down  to  quarrel,  there  is 
very  often  an  acrimony  which  even 
priestly  pride  se!doui  dilutes  se  as 
to  render  it  safe  for  an  ordinary  to 
come  near  it.*  We  shall  only  add  here 
that  Thomson,  wishing  to  diffuse  nil 
ho  knew  in  his  '*  novel  practice/'  was 
desirous  to  obtain  the  aKsistanco  of 
some  person  of  ability*  character*  and 
ad drefs,  to  assist  him  in  preparing  a 
book  6t  for  the  public  eye,  was  recom- 
mended, he  being  a  stranger  in  the  ca- 
pital, to  the  Rev.  Elias  Smith*  Here, 
Thomson,  who  had  setthelnw's  "steel 
trap"  at  defiance,  allowed  himself  to 
be  duped  beyond  any  thing  we  ever 
heard. 

AN  ECLECTIC. 


*See  '*  a  statement  of  the  conduct  of 
Elias  Smith  towards  Dr  Samuel  Thorn- 
«on,  printed  by  E.  6.  House*-and  the 
minutes  and  report  of  a  council,  signed 
by  Hosea  Ballou,  moderator,  printed 
by  Henry  Bowen — and  a  reply  to  that 
report,  by  a  committee  appointed  for 
that  purpose  by  the  friendly  Med- 
ical Botanic  Society,  printnd  by  E.  G. 
House,  all  in  Boston." 

For  tbr  Recorder. 
Mbbbrs.  Editors  :— As  the  religion 
of  the  Gospel  is  a  dispenf^ation  of  glad 
tidings  to  a  wretched  world,  proclaim- 
WK,  through  the  death  and  resurrec- 
tion of  the  Christian  Measiah*  a  com- 
plete antidote  tbr  all  the  moral  disor- 
ders of  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
Adam;  the  consideration  of  our  highest 
interest  should  induce  us  to  '*  seek 
first,  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  his  righ- 
teousness." Next  (othe  knowledge  of 
salvation  for  our  souls,  is  the  know- 
ledge of  safe,  certain,  and  efficient  re- 
medies for  the  disorders  of  our  bodies. 
On  medical  subjects,  speculation  has 
succeeded  speculation,  theory  has  suc- 
ceeded theory,  and  experiment  has  suc- 
ceeded experiment,  and  disappoint- 
ment has  succeeded  disappointment. — 
The  visionary  projects  that  have  allured 
the  worId»  have  all  (ailed  to  fulfil  the 
hopes  of  system-makers.  Promised 
remedies  have  failed,  disease  his  prft* 
vailed  against  men's  wisest  and  perse- 
vering efforts,  and  doctors  and  their 
ditciples  have  been  covered  with  des- 


pair.   Among  all  the  cla^ic  volumes  of 
our  learned  professors,  no  remedies  can 
be  found  to  compete  with  pestilence, 
and,  with  certainty,  arrest  and  remove 
disease.      They    have   never  devised, 
agreed,  and  settled  upon  any  system 
of  medical  practice  adapted  to  an  uni* 
versal  application.   In  relation  to  these 
facts,    a  vaFit  proportion  even  of  the 
learned  world  are  wretchedly  deceived. 
It  is  more  than  probable   that  nine- 
tenths  of  the  peeple  imagine  that  our 
regular  medical  faculty  art  the  men, 
who,  by  reading,  hearing,   diss^ting, 
reflectine,  and    practical  information, 
are  really  in  possession  of  some  estab- 
lished system,  some  definite  and  gene- 
rally or  uoiversaliy  received  principle.") 
of  medieal  practice.    This  system  they 
suppose  has  stood  the  scrutiny  of  centu- 
ries,  sustained,  unshaken,  a  deserved 
reputation  for  truth  and  certainty,  pass- 
ed iho  ordeal  of  learned  criticism,  re- 
ceived a  constant  accession  of  light  and 
evidence  for  its  support,  and  now  to 
doubt  its  coi  rectness  is  to  challenge  tba 
integrity  of  the  good,  abuse  the  under- 
standing of  the  wise,   trample  on  the 
profound  researches  of  philosophy,  and 
to  lun  into  new,  vague,  and  hazardous 
inquiries.      All  these  notions  are  but 
mistaken  and  bewildering  dreams  that 
lead  the  multitude  astray.    Those  who 
have  time  and  taste  for  reading  medical 
works,  and  reflect  carefully   as  they 
read,  have  no  need  to  he  informed,  th.it 
among  our  classic  regular  faculty,  there 
is  no  such  uniform,  correct,  and  im- 
mutable system  in   existence.       The 
writings  of  the  wisest  and  most  learn- 
ed of  medical  authors  abound  with  in- 
consistencies and  contradictions.      In 
them  we  often  meet  with  lamentations 
over  the  miserable  imperfection  of  the 
present  state  of  medical  science     Eve- 
ry succeeding  writer  condemns  the  the- 
ories of  all  who  have  preceded   him. 
This  appears  to  me  to  be  a  true  re- 
presentation of  the  case.     If  we  ven- 
ture to  say  they  9re  all  wrong,  we  only 
say  of  them,  what  they  are  continually 
saying  of  each  other.    If  we  abandon 
them  all,  and  refuse  to  follow  them  in 
their  extravagant  and  conjectural  mean- 
deriogs.  it  is  not  forsaking  any  estab- 
lished system;  it  isDot  eon  trad  icting  tba 
gfeneral  sense  of  mankind.     We  do  not 
relioquisb  iha  use  of  roedicinet  which 
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hare  been  proved  to  possess  specific 
efficacy  for  ibe  removal  of  disease  :  we 
only  leave  belnind  us  a  jarring  mass  of 
disconnected  and  absurd  speculations 
and  nominal  remedies,  vhich  it  is  often 
as  hazardous  to  use  as  any  form  of  dis- 
ease is  dangerous  to  endure.  Doath  is 
frequently  the  result  of  mineral  reme- 
dies. The  natural  tendency  of  many 
popular  medicines,  is  the  destruction 
of  human  life.  Why  is  Castor  Oil,  or 
Epsooae  or  Glauber  Salts,  so  frequently 
given  after  a  dose  of  Calomel  ?  I  an- 
swer, these  purgatives  are  administer- 
ed to  sweep  out  and  carry  off  the  poi- 
Bon,  to  prevent  the' troublesome  and 
dangerous  consequences  of  the  Calo- 
mel'—to  restrain  its  natural  tendency, 
which  is  to  destroy  the  patient. 

The  usual  course  pursued,  is  to  give 
a  portion  of  medicine  by  which  the  life 
of  the  patient  may  be  presumed  to  be  in 
danger;  foir  two  or  three  portions  more 
are  administered  to  prevent  the  first 
from  killing  him.  The  afflicted  patient 
is  compelled  to  starve,  famish  with 
thirst,  and  croud  the  nauseating  drugs 
upon  his  stomach,  dose  after  dose,  to 
protect  his  life  from  the  destructive  ra- 
vages of  what  was  given  at  the  com- 
inencement.  If  the  doctor  should  be 
8o  fortunate  as  to  control  the  deadly 
poison  of  one  dose  of  medicine,  by  giv- 
ing another  equally  dangerous,  he  must 
succeed  far  better  than  many  do;  and, 
if  be  fail,  what  is  the  alternativel  Is 
there  not  danger  that  the  patient  will 
die  1  If  a  second  medicine  be  given  to 
counteract  the  effects  or  natural  ten- 
dency of  another,  what  was  the  firsx 
given  for  1 

Just  let  us  look  at  it  one  motnent: — 
The  life  of  the  patient  has  been  put  in 
jeopardy  by  one  dose  of  medicine;  admit 
that  its  fatal  termination  has  been  pre- 
vented by  another  dose !  what  a  great 
achievement ! 

In  this  way,  we  discover  medicine  is 
compelled  to  make  war  with  medicine, 
and  the  combined,  or  rather  conflicting 
doses  make  war  with  the  human  con* 
stitution.  The  constitution  becomes  a 
theatre  of  war — the  battle  ground 
where  these  belligeientsmeet  in  dread- 
ful conflictfContendingfor  pre-eminence 
Disease  takes  advantage  of  the  debili- 
tated conBtitution,  its  energies  decline, 
it  cannot  long  sustain  the  conflict  or 


endure  the  burthen  imposed  upon  it:  it 
receives*  no  medicai  assistance  to  ena- 
ble it  to  endure  the  ravages  of  the  de- 
stroyer; overpowered  by  poisons  anti 
exliausten  by  her  own  efforts*  the  pa- 
tient sinks  and  diefii.  In  such  a  ca.s^e, 
who  must  not  see  that  medicine,  or  pru- 
son,  called  medicine,  and  not  diseasfr. 
has  overcome  the  powers  of  life? 

To  what  a  fearful  dilemma  is  tl:^ 
world  reduced!  Behold  what  a  confiist''. 
state  of  things  I  What  a  mass  of  co:)- 
tradictory  dogmas  are  palmed  on  tli^ 
community  !  What  a  heterogeneous' 
mixture  of  superstition,  ignorance,  an' 
folly  has  acquired  the  reputation  ui 
being  a  regular  system  of  medical  prar> 
tice ! 

It  is  this  confusion,  strife,  and  delu- 
sion of  the  learned  world,  we  deprecate 
and  deplore — It   is  this  we  propose  to 
abandon.     Many  of  the   evils    of  As 
state  of  things  we  have  seen    and  fell. 
We    feel   bound   to   raise    a   waraii? 
voice  in  the  ears  of  our  fellow  inen,  K 
them  receive  it  as  they   will.     Mtst 
unbelief  and  obstinacy,  is  no  apology  foi 
our  negligence,  whom  ProvideDce  ha 
enlightened  on  the  important  subject. 

We  know  the  inquiry  naturally  sn^«e9. 
have  you  found  the  prize  which  htsbeen 
sought  for  so  long,  and  sought  in  vain  1 
Wc   answer  explicitly  toe  Aap^,     \Ye 
have  found  kind  nature's  friendtj  re- 
storative, in   her  plants,  the  gift  of  na- 
ture's God  I       Yes,  Samuel  Thwuon. 
the  student  of  nature,  was  \ed  b^  ber 
plastic  hand,  and  impelled  by  long  ani\ 
pressing  necessity,  from  point  to  point, 
until  he  was  thoroughly  initiated  in  the 
knowledge  of  her  well-stored  treafsur? 
of  efficient   remedies.     Prompted  6r 
the  benevolent  feelings  of  t  generoiis 
mind,  he  has  spread  them  out  before 
us.   The  popular  faculty  may  sneer,  the 
wise  may  frown,  and  the  ignorant  and 
presumptions  continue  to  swallow  down 
poisons,  we  can  rest  imdisturbfld  by   all 
the  busy  strife  and  folly  of  the  world. 

Fever  (or  rather  disease  under  the 
name  of  fever)  yields  to  the  powerful 
efficacy  of  these  Thomson i an  remedies: 
Cholera  flies  before  them,  swellingiaie 
discursed  and  resolved,  pains  decline. 
inflammations  abate,  obstructions  gtrt 
way,  and  health  and  vigor  resuoM  tbeir 
wonted    empiro    wherever    tbey  are 
promptly  and  faithfully  applied,  if  the 
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powers  of  nature  be  not  sunk  too  low  to 
rise. 

Under  such  circumstances,  we  know 
not  of  any  instances  of  their  failure. — 
We  do  not  believe  any  instance  of  fail- 
ure has  ever  occurred  in  the  use  of  these 
nieane*,  where  cause  of  the  failure  could 
not  be  unequivocally  traced  to  a  waste 
or  exhaustion  of  the  living  power  to  an 
irrecoverable  point,  or  to  a  failure  on  the 
part  of  the  practitioner  to  be  furnished 
with  genuine  medicine.tohave  thein  well 
prepared  and  faithfully  administered. 

We  make  no   arrogant   pretentions; 
we  do  not  profess  to  be   workers  of  mi- 
racles— we  do  'not  even  aspire  to  be 
thought  great  and  skillful  in  mineral  re- 
medies and  the  science  of  medicine,  as 
taiis'ht   in  our  classical  schools.    We 
renounce  all  the  puffing  quackish  reve- 
ries, in  which  the  faculty  strive  to  ex- 
cell  each  other.      As  Thomsonians,  we 
cannot  rationally  aspire  to  rival  one 
another.    We  have  derived  our  know- 
ledge from  one  common  source.     Dr. 
Thomson  is  our  perceptor;  his  teaching 
IB  simple  and  plain.    We  have  attended 
-with  deep  attention  on  his  instructions. 
Reader*  wilt  thou  not  go  and  do  like- 
wise.   We  have  iuU  confidence  in  his 
system  of  medical  practice.  If  you  will 
but  investigate  the  subject  thoroughly, 
and  give  the  system  the  same  fair  im- 
partial trial  that  we  have,  it  will  im- 
press the  same  impressions  on   your 
minds  as  we  now  feel. 

We  consider  our  knowledge  in  this 
matter,  the  best  earthly  legacy  we 
can  leave  to  our  children.  All  who 
know  how  rightly  to  appreciate  its  va- 
lue, will  think  as  we  do.  I  will  epcak 
for  myself.  If  I  should  have  but  twen- 
ty -dollars  to  bestow  upon  a  son  of  a 
daughter,  who  were  about  to  marry,  or 
go  from  beneath  a  paternal  roof,  to  try 
thair  fortunes  in  the  world,  that  twenty 
dollars  should  be  couched  in  one  of  Dr. 
Samuel  Thomson's  family  rights.  All 
who  have  fairly  tested  the  efficacy  of 
his  system,  and  know  its  worth,  I 
think  must  give  it  the  same  preference. 

While  I  thus  give  vent  to  my  thoughts 
and  expression  of  my  feelings,  should  I 
be  called  an  enthusiast,  I  reply,  the 
enjoyment  of  health  ranks  among  the 
greatest  of  all  earthly  blessings;  that* 
therefore,  which  will  prevent  and  cure 
disease,  must  be  an  invaluable  heritage. 


Thus  I  have  laid  before  you  the  de- 
liberate expression  of  my  feelings,  of 
the  unshaken  confidence  of  my  mind, 
ader  about  four  years  of  constant  prac- 
tice on  the  Thomsonian  system.     At 
the  commencement  of  my  Thomsonian 
inquiries,  I  at  first  concluded  to   pur- 
chase a  right,  being  halt  convinced  of  its 
utility,  and  half  auspicious  it  might  be 
a  Yankee  trick.  I  finally  concluded  that 
twenty  dollars  would  be  well  laid  out 
in  the  detection  of  so  great  a  fraud,  if  a 
fraud  I  found  it  to  be.    I  resolved,  if  it 
proved  to  be  a  fraudulent  imposition 
on  the  community,  I  would  use   my  ut- 
most influence  for  its  exposu*  e  &  down- 
fall; but,  on  the  other  hand,  ifl  found  it 
to  be  valuable,  as  it  professed  to  be,  I 
determined  to  use  the  same  weight  of 
influence  for  its  support  and  propaga- 
tion. 

I  have  tried  it.    I  have  given  it  a  fair 
trial.    I  am  convinced  of  its  utility.     I 
have  tried  the  Thomsonian  remedies  in 
all  the  various  forms  which  desease  as- 
sumes in  our  country,  or  nearly  so.  My 
house  has  often   been  like  a  hospital, 
with  patients   laboring  under  various 
forms  of  chronic  disease.     Many  such 
have  been  brought  from  difi^erent  and 
distant  parts  of  the  country,  and  board- 
ed in  my  neighborhood^  that  I   might 
attend  them.       I  have  been  called  in 
many  desperate  cases  from  upwards  of 
sixty  miles  distance.     Taking  all  these 
circumstances,  together  with  a  constant 
and  daily  practice  about  home,  and  a 
variety  of  cases  which  I  have  attended 
when  travelling  as  a  minister  of  the 
Gospel,  I  say,  all  these  circumstances 
combined,  have  given  me  an  opportuni- 
ty to  give  the  system  a  full  and  fair 
trial.      By  this  independent,  persever- 
ing,   honest  course,   I  have  lost    the 
friendship  of  some  of  my  most  intimate 
associates.     I  have  shared  bountifully 
in  their  slander,  sarcasm,  and  ridicule. 
But,  gentlemen,  I  assure  you  I  posses? 
an  approving  conscience.    My  success 
in  relieving  the  afflicted*  has  buoyed 
me  up.     To  these  facts,  which  have 
been  so  multiplied,  I  make  my  appeal 
when  called  to  face  my  opposers.  They 
are  con^pelled  to  confess  the  force  of 
the  argument.      Having  enjoyed  such 
an  extensive  opportunity  of  testing  the 
excellency  of  the  system,  I  am  willing 
that  this  memorial  of  its  efficacy  should 
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appear  on  the  pages  of  the  Recorder, 
as   the  unsolicited  testimony  of  your 
■incere  friend,  and  the  admirer  of  Dr. 
Thomson  and  his  invaluable  system. 
WILSON  THOMSON. 


The  following  communication  from 
our  much  esteemed  correspondent, 
gives  us  cheering  intelligence  of  the 
progress  of  Thomsonianism  in  Indiana, 
confirms  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Nathan 
Hixson,  and  contains  also  a  very  con* 
cise  but  impressive  exposure  of  the  ab- 
surd and  fatal  practice  of  some  of  the 
regular  Faculty,  that  ought  to  be  deep- 
ly engraven  on  the  memory  of  every  in- 
telligent judicious  mind.  The  letter 
bears  date 

Lebanon,  June  21,  1833. 

Messrs.  Pike  &  Co  :— Having  just 
returned  from  Indiana,  I  hastily  pre- 
pare this  sheet  for  your  perusal.  I  de- 
livered a  Lecture  in  the  town  of  Con- 
norsville,  Indiana,  treating  extensively 
on  the  Themsonian  system;  and,  not- 
withstanding I  spoke  two  hours,  I  had 
the  closest  attention  of  a  respectable 
auditory,  wh^se  eyes  and  ears  ivere 
open  to  receive  information. 

Dy,  M  ,  who  is  said  to  be   the 

most  celebrated  regular  practitioner  in 
that  place,  was  in  attendance.  He  had 
previously  said,  that  *'  he  would  reply 
to  me  if  his  life  should  be  spared  to  that 
time."  But,  after  all,  he  could  not  be 
prevailed  on,  by  his  frien^ls  or  foes,  to 
make  any  reply.  Some'  of  his  medical 
brethren,  who  had  travelled  many  miles 
to  witness  his  eloquence  and  logical 
powers,  returned  that  evening  without 
hearing  the  Doctor  say  a  word,  (public- 
ly,) in  defence  of  their  tottering  schemes 
The  people  must  have  drawn  their  own 
inferences.  If  he  was  not  timorous  to 
engage  in  the  contest,  to  say  the  least, 
it  had  something  of  that  appearance. 
The  people,  I  believe,  were  under  that 
impression.  I  procpeded  to  appoint 
some  few  agents  in  different  parts,  sdld 
some  rights,  attended  some  cases  with 
success,  and  returned  home  convinced 
that  the  good  cause  was  looking  up- 
ward in  Indiana.  I  have  seen  a  letter 
from  Mrs.  D.  Arms,   of  the  city   of 


Maysville,  Ky.,  of  reeentdatp,  address- 
ed to  her  twin  sister,  Mrs.  N.  Wile<, 
of  Lebanon,  Ohio.      She  gives  an    ac* 
count  of  the  ravages  of  Cholera  in  that 
city,  and  of  the  remarkable  quccess  vt 
the  Thomsonian  remedies,   in  prevent- 
ing and  curing  that  destructive  malady 
By  the  indulgence  of  this  friendly  sis- 
.ter«  I  have  made  the  following  extrac! 
from  this  very   interesting  letter,  as-j 
promptly  forward  it  to  you. 

*•  Maysville,  JuNB  8,  1833. 

"My  Dear  Sister: — Believing  tU: 
you  must  feel  great  concern    for  as  v. 
this  time  of  general  distress,  I  feel  it  v 
^be  a  duty  incumbent  on  me,  (as  the  Lor 
has  spared  my  life,]  to  drop  you  a  (-^ 
lines  and  let  you  know  our  situattoo  fir* 
the  last  four  or  five  days.     You  ams: 
liave  heard  some  sad  accounts  be/ore 
this  time.     The  times  have  been  iwtu 
indeed.    However,    since    my  returr 
there   has   not    been  more   thin  6^- 
deaths.  , 

'<  Those  who  have  died   are  colo'^-^ 
persons,  except  one,  who  was  a  6oj  q^ 
seven  years  old.  We  have  more  or  .'ess 
cases  occurring  every  day. 

•*  Brother  Hixson,  [a  brotbtrin  rhe 
Church,  who  also   is  a  brotbfr  of  the 
Friendly  Botanic  Fraternity,]  is  doing 
wonders  with  the  steam  medicines.  Wf 
has  not  lost  more  than  three  who  weu* 
his  patients.    Two  of  tJiem  appear  to 
have  been  lost  for  want  of  good   nurs- 
ing; the  other  was  in  a  co\\ap«ed  s\n\c 
before  the  family  discovered  there  was 
any  thing  particularly  the  matrer  nith 
him.    When  the  family   found  out  his 
situation  it  was  too  late.   He  lived  only 
three  hours  and  a  quarter  after  the  fa- 
mily knew  that  he  was  sick.     I  chiHk  I 
may  say,  f alely,  that  brother  Hixson 
has  administered  means  to  at  least  one 
hundred  people,  besides   what  be  has 
done  with  prescriptions  and  medicine, 
for  miles  and  miles  round  tbe  coiioin 
for  twenty  or  thirty  miles  at  least.  H- 
niJikes  what  is  called  his  Cholera  Prr 
ventntive,  six  or  seven  gallons  ataiic7>. 
sometimes  twice  in  the  course  of  ooe 
day.     This,  when  taken  in    doe  ti«€, 
the  patient  ffeiting  vfaf^m  inlo  bed^  vith 
warm  dry  bricks  to  his  feet  and  plmceA 
around  him,  has  relieved  a  great  many. 
There  are  also  many  who  have  been  re> 
lieved,  in  this  way,  after  they  have  been 
seized  with  the  spasms.     I  have  nci 
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beard  of  one  of  the  faculty  being  called 
upon  since  my  return.  In  fact,  there 
are  none  of  ihem  in  the  ci^,  except  it 
be  Dr.  Nelson.  He  brought  his  family 
back  a  day  or  two  since.  It  is  said 
that  Dr.  G.  win  not  rettum  to  reside 
here  any  longer;  that  he  intends  pur- 
chasing a  farm,  and  living  In  the  coun^ 
try  the  rest  of  his  days.  For  one,  I 
think  it  would  be  a  very  good  thing  if 
they  would  all  come  to  the  same  con- 
clusion. I  ihink  they  will  never  be  of 
much  more  account  in  this  city.^- 
The  citizens  have  lost  all  confidence  in 
them.'* 

The  reader  will  pleaie  to  notice  that 
the  above  letter  was  written  on  Satur- 
day. The  writer  was  attacked  with 
Cholera  befoie  she  had  time  to  finish 
1  it.  On  tbe  Monday  following,  her  mo- 
ther, Mrs.  Sarah  Corwine,  closed  the 
letter  as  follows: — 

"You  see  Deborah  began  this  letter 
on  Saturday — it  is  now  Monday.  On 
Saturday,  in  the  aflemoon,  she  had 
an  attack  of  the  Cholera — she  is  now 
mendine.  and  able  to  be  up  part  of  the 
time.  We  have  still  some  cases  every 
day  in  this  place." 

I  have  obtained  permission  of  the 
lady,  Mrs.  Wiles,  to  whom  the  above 
letter  was  written,  to  forward  tbe  pre- 
ceding extract  for  the  Recorder.  From 
my  own  knowledge  of  the  reputation  of 
the  writer,  its  contents  may  be  confided 
in.  She  is  a  lady  of  the  first  respecta- 
bility. 

Now,  gentlemen,  allow  me  to  ex- 
press my  full  conviction  that  if  it  would 
save  tne  world  from  sinkiiifr,  and  all 
the  learned  doctors  from  begging  their 
bread,  they  can  never  present  evidence 
of  feuch  a  complete  triumph  over  Cbo 
lera,  at  any  place.  All  their  high-toned 
pretensions  cannot  avail  in  this  matter. 
In  the  preceding  account  there  is  no- 
thing of  the  boastful  puffing  of  some  en- 
thusiastical  steam-doctor.  No,  sirs,  it 
is  the  candid,  unvarnished  story,  the 
honest  breathings  ofMrs.  Arms,  when 
surrounded  with  a  pef^tilential  cloud 
of  Cholera,  to  her  twin-sister,  without 
any  tbe  most  distant  idea  that  her  nar- 
ration would  ever  be  spread  before  the 
public. 

Having  given  the  preceding  detail 
relative  to  tbe  Thomsonian  practice,  I 
will  now  proceed  to  give  some  account 


of  the  progress  and  prospects  of  the  op* 
position  practice.  The  town  of  H****, 
in  B"'***  county,  contaiui  a  number  of 
high-starched  regular  doctors.  They 
spend  much  of  their  breath  in  ridicul- 
ing steam-doctors.  If  they  cannot  find, 
any  reproachful  truth  to  say  about 
them,^it  app<>arsno  great  impediment; 
they  are  never  at  a  loss  on  that  ac- 
count. 

Two  of  them  think  themselves  elevat- 
ed   a    little    above    the    rest.     They 
seem  to  think  that,  ^by  the  breath  of* 
their  lips,  they  can  raise  a  tornado  suf- '» 
ficient  to  sweep  all  the  steamers  on  the 
continent   to   oblivion.      Or,  perhaps, 
they  think  to  put  some  charm  or  spell 
upon  tbe  people,  and  to  prevent  even  ■ 
freedom  of  thought.    But,  sir,  they  are 
sinking  their  own  ships  by  tbe   very 
storms  they  are  raising  and  blowing  out 
of  their  mouths  to  assail  the  innocent. 
As  I  came   through  said   town  the 
other  day,  I  saw  a  concourse  of  people* 
It  was  natural  to  enquire  what  had 
brought    the    concourse    together.    I 
was  informed  that  a  man  had  dvd  the 
day  before — that  his  daughter  had  griev- 
ed much  at  her  loss.  Dr.  H**'*'  bad  said 
she  had  the  cholic— she  said,  she  had 
noti    Hr  said  she  had,  and  she   roust 
take  laudanum.    She  said,   there  was 
not  <any  thing  the  matter  with  her,  ex- 
cept the  loss  of  her  father,  and  that 
che  did  not  need  any  medicine.      He 
insisted  that  she  had  the  cholic,  and 
must  take  some  laudanum.      Hb  gave 
her  a  dose.     Its  efiiscf  s  were  soon  visi- 
ble.    He  could  not  control  its  delete- 
rious influence,  and  so  he  left  her.  Se- 
veral other  doctors  were  called  upon  ;: 
they  came  in  haste;  the  stomach-pump 
was  soon  put  in  operation;  but  it  was  all' 
ii  vain;  in  a  few  hours  she  died.    One 
funeral  procession  conveyed  the  daugh^ 
ter  to  the  crHve,  with  the  deceased  fa- 
ther, whose  death  she  had  so  much  de-^ 
plored. 

Thus  we  see  what  laudanum  can  do,, 
when  given  by  a  learned,  regular 
doctor.  Would  the  effects  have  been 
better  or  worse,  if  the  same  dose  had 
been  given  by  a  madman  or  a  fool  ? 

Another  Dr.  H***,  probably  a  cou- 
sin to  the  learned  laudanum  doctor 
ibove  named,  1  am  very  creditably  in- 
fdtoued,  was  called  upon,  not  long  since,, 
tb  Tisit  a  young  lady»  who,  from  expo- 
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fure  at  an  improper  time,  was  taken 
ill.  Her  com|>lainC,  it  appears,  was 
accompanied  with  an  obstruction  com- 
mon to  feqiales  in  such  cases.  The 
doctor,  aecordingly,  as  is  customary, 
^ave  ber  a  dose  of  Cm^oueu  but  it  did 
not  operate.  Baffled  in  this  first  at- 
tempt, he  gave  her  more.  Disappoint- 
ed in  its  effects,  he  repeated  the  dose 
again!  She  died  in  a  short  time.  •  An 
oper^ion  was  never  obtained.  The 
people  believe  thatthis  so-much-cried- 
up  cure-all  medicine  must  have  been 
the  occasion  of  ber  death.  It  is  highly 
probable  that,  by  this  time,  the  doctor 
thinks  60  too. 

Another  regular  doctor  visited  a  lady 
in  child-bed-probably  she  had  an  attack 
of  milk-fever — ke  bled  fieri — she  died 
in  a  few  minutes.  So  the  learned  fa- 
culty go  on  !  These  are  the  wise, 
skillful,  tender-hearted  men.  who  tra- 
vel round  and  peddle  out  faUf^hood  and 
slander  against  the  Tbomsonians.  All 
this  is  practised  for  the  good  of  the 
people,  to  prevent  them  from  being 
duped,  and  to  guard  their  lives  against 
the  disastrous  and  deadly  effects  of 
Mteam  and  No.  6. 

I  want  more  Books  and  Rights  imme- 
diately, and  a  recruit  of  good  medicine. 
The  cdU  is  great.     Do  not  fnil  to  for- 
ward me  a  supply  as  soon  as  possible. 
Yours*  respectfully,  &lc. 

WILSON  THOMSON. 


Pendleton  County,  Kentucky , 
June  10, 1833. 

MB88R8.  Editors  : — I  have  for  some 
time  been  desirous  of  communicating 
to  you  some  particulars  with  regard  to 
the  success  of  tbeThomsonian  System 
of  Practice  in  this  section  of  country, 
but  have  hitherto  been  deterred  from 
roy  intention,  on  account  of  my  inabili- 
ty to  do  the  subject  justice.  But,  not-  I 
withstanding  I  make  no  pretension  to 
classical  skill,  I  will  ut  least  indulge 
my  feelings  a  few  moments,  in  relation 
to  a  few  facts,  which,  if  you  think  *»or- 
thy  of  notice,  you  are  at  liberty  to 
place  on  the  pages  of  your  excellent  Re- 
corder. 

Prior  to  the  1st  of  October  last,  the 
name  of  Thomson  was  barely  known 
here,  and  rbe  appellation  of  Steam  Doc- 
tor hardly  mentioned,  except  by  way  of 
ridicule,  in  consequence  of  the  many 


lives  they  were  said  to  sacrifice  at  \\a 
shrine  of  their  unaccountable  obstinacy 
and  ignorance.  At  the  present  iitnc^ 
the  prospect  is  of  the  most  flntterir .. 
character.  Our  citizens  have,  by  ei.- 
perience,  become  convinced  of  the  su- 
periority of  the  Thomsonian  remedies, 
not  only  in  one,  but  in  every  disease  in- 
cident to  the  climate. 

The  first  case  treated  in  this  neigh- 
borhood by  a  Thomsonian,    was  a  ca.*"? 
of' Cholera,  and  was  treated  by  mysei:' 
On  visiting  my  patient  the  first  time,  f 
found  him  already  collapsed,  his  familv 
in  terror,  and  himself  in  despair,  dr- 
daring  that  it  was  too  late  to  effect  % 
cure.      But,  notwithstanding   I  had  t: 
labor  under  every  discouragement  inci- 
dent to  the  season  of  the  year,  as  w- 
as  a  want  of  proper  assistance,  and  rv 
house  being  in  a  bad   situation  ani  ^i 
unfinished  state,    composed    of  r^'-'^ 
timber,  and  the  damp  air  driviojihr-' 
every  crevic**,  (of  which  there  was  \ 
scarcity  either  in  the  floor  or   walk  -' 
was  able  to  give  some    relief  in  a;^^- 
two  hours  after  my  arrival.      I  «^-. 
however,  found  that  the  relief  lie  hi4 
obtained  was  only  temporary  :  aiW,  in 
spite  of  every   exertion,    he   di«/  tie 
next  day.     This  circumstance,  howe- 
ver discouraging  it  might  seem  to  a 
young  practitioner,  did  not  at  all  lessen 
my  confidence  in  the  medicine:  and, 
notwithstanding  I   was  compelted    to 
feel  my  own  weaknesft  m  well  as  to 
feel  the  weakness  of  otVieTS — ^I  ^K  ex* 
perieoce  a  glow  ofsatisfacuou  on  recol- 
lecting that  the  dying  man  testified  to 
the  efficacy  of  the  medicines  in  his  last 
moments,  declaring,  in  terms  of  the  at- 
most  confidence,  that  the  same  a$5>>t- 
ance,  had  it  been  timely  given,  would 
have  rendered  him  permanent  reHef. 

How  far  his  judgment  may  or  may 
not  have  been  correct,  we  shall  noiiiow 
take  the  liberty  to  decide.  Bnr,  con- 
sidering the  embarrassments  under 
which  we  labored,  we  think  experience 
has  sufficiently  demonstrated  that  his 
death  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  matte: 
of  surprise,  the  opinion  of  some  of  the 
Faculty  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing. 

On  an  examination  of  my  list,  l6od 
that  the  number  I  have  attended  since 
the  above  occurrence,  is  48,'^  besides 
those  to  whom  I  have  given  niedicfue« 
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and  directions  to  treat  themselves, 
which,  OD  a  moderate  calculation*  1 
think,  would  amount  to  double  that 
number.  Amung  those  whom  I  have 
attended  in  person,  I  find  that  seven 
were  afflicted  with  the  Cholera,  twelv^ 
with  dyspepsia,  five  with  diseases  of  th^. 
lungs,  two  with  pleurisy,  three  with 
scarlatina,  one  with  numb  palsv* 
&nd  one  poisoned,  having  drunk,  as  was 
supposed,  some  poisonous  substance  in 
a.  cup  of  milk.  Of  the  whole  number, 
I  have  been  so  far  successful  ss  to  re- 
lieve all  except  three,  (they  having  re- 
fused to  ose  the  medicines.)  and  have 
lost  none  besides  those.  Of  the  remain- 
der, acne  were  afflicted  with  fevers, 
oholics,  and  various  other  forms  of  dis- 
ease incident  to  the  climate. 

But,    notwithstanding  the    success 
that  has  attended  our  practice,  the  Fa- 
culty in  the   neighborhood    have   not 
failed  to  manifest  their  utter  disappro- 
bation of  ourselves  and  the  system. — 
They  are,  by  every  means  in  their  pow- 
er, endeavoring  to  pluck  us  up  by  the 
roots.    But,   thus  far,  we  have  been 
able  to  cope  with  them;  and,  what  is 
more    encouraging,    our    citizens    are 
bursting  the  shackles  of  medical  tyran- 
ny on  every  hand.    Two  or  three  have 
bought  the  right,  and  many  more  would 
purchase  if  they  were  to  be  had.  I  have 
almost  daily  calls  for  information  on 
the  subject.    The  Faculty,  as  I  said  be- 
fore, are  in  the  constant  habit  of  endea- 
voring to  degrade  us:  but  to  give  you  an 
idea  how  far  their  influence  extends  at 
the  present  time,  I  would  say  I  know  of 
but  one  case  in  this  neighborhood,  in 
which  a  medical  doctor  has  been  called 
on  for  about  three  months  past;  if  they 
have  been,  it  has  escaped  my  know- 
ledge. 

So  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  ascer- 
tain, we  believe  that  the  old  story  of 
boiling  to  death  having  become  too 
stale,  another  plan  has  been  hit  upon  in 
order  to  degrade  the  new  sect. 

If  we  have  been  correctly  informed, 
a  certain  would-be  wise  man  in  botanic 
concerns,  by  the  name  of  Dr.  E.  N — , 
of  Felicity,  not  long  since,  entered  up- 
on a  course  of  experiments ;  the  result 
of  which  is  said  to  be,  '*  that  every  drop 
of  blood  may  be  extracted  from  the  sys- 
tem by  the  use  of  steam."  jPor  our  own 
part,  being  neither  an  anatomist  nor  yet 


a  profound  chemyst,  we  shall  take  no 
pains  to  deny  the  result  of  his  valuable 
researches ;  but,  by  way  of  notice,  we 
would  just  observe  that,  if  his  veracity 
is  as  worthy  of  confidence  in  the  pre- 
sent instance,  as  in  relation  to  the  suc- 
cess of  Drs.  Tibbetts  &  Talbott,  of  Cin- 
cinnati, in  the  Cholera,  we  do  not  veiy 
ardently  desire  any  share  of  the  credit 
of  sd  valuable  a  discovery.  Q,uery-*- 
Was  it  by  a  similar  course  of  experi- 
ments, that  be  became  dissatisfied  with 
the  niineral  practice,  which  resulted  in 
the  purchase  of  a  right  from  a  Thorn- 
sonian  practitionf^r  ?  or  did  his  ill  sue- 
cess  dictate  such  a  course  ?  We  shall 
dispense  with  any  further  comments  un- 
til circumstances  shall  seeoi  to  make  it 
necessary  to  produce  proper  evidence 
on  the  subject. 

As  to  Mr.  H 's    "  New  Views,'* 

&c.,  we  are  not  much  troubled  with 
them.  I  know  of  but  one  who  has 
bought  the  right,  and  he  told  roe  him- 
self that  he  had  never  taken  the  pains 
to  prepare  the  medicines-^those  of 
Thomson  being  sufficient  for  his  use. 
I  also  know  of  one  who  patronizes  the 
E*******,  and  he  assured  me  he  should 
dispense  with  it  at  the  end  of  the  pre- 
sent year. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  observe  that, 
afler  having  tested  the  efficacy  of 
Thomson's  remedies,  in  multiplied  in- 
stances, I  feel  it  my  duty  to  recommend 
it  to  others.  In  the  numerous  cases  in 
which  I  have  prescribed  or  administer- 
ed,! have  never  yet  had  to  endure  that 
shameful  mortification  spoken  of  in 
medical  works,  viz.  of  seeing  my  pa<* 
ticnt  sink  by  the  very  means  employed 
to  raise  him  up.**  So  longf  as  this  is 
the  case,  I  deem  it  my  duty  still  to  ad- 
vocate the  cause  of  humanity.  Let 
me  but  have  the  honor  of  contributing 
but  a  small  share  to  the  general  stock  of 
human  happiness,  and  it  shall  render  a 
satisfaction  that  shall  sweten  every  ill 
of  life  '<  and  cheer  my  latest  hour." 
Yours,  with  respect, 

J.  MILLER. 


KeTuhaw  Ditirici,  S.,C. 

May  14,  1833. 

Messrs.  Editors  :— With  pleasure  I 

acknowledge  the  reception  of  the  Thom- 

sonian  Recorder,  with  the  perusal  of 

which  I  have  been  particularly  interest- 
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'cd.  The  various  and  important  com- 
municatioDs  that  have  been  addressed 
to  you,  concerning  the  progress  and  ex- 
teudioD  of  the  Thomsonian  cause,  nuist 
have  a  cheering  influence  on  the  mindiB 
of  our  friends.  It  must  afford  much  se- 
tisfactioQ  to  the  venerable  fouoder  of 
this  new  and  wonderful  system. 

Some  concise  account  of  Thomson- 
ians,  and  their  practice  in  this  district* 
will  no  doubt  ba  acceptable.  It  will  at 
least  afford  some  addiiionai  evidence  of 
the  superiority  of  the  Botanical  system 
over  the  Calomel  practice,  that  has 
prevailed  so  long  and  to  such  an 
alarming  extent  among  us. 

Sometime  in  the  autumn  of  1823,  my 
Hi^ife  was  taken  with  a  severe  cold,  at- 
tended with  a  constant  hacking  trouble- 
fiK}me  cough.    Recourse  was  had  to  the 
Doctors  of  the  old  school.     Their  pre- 
scriptions were  adhered  to  very  strict- 
ly.   Towards  the  opening  of  the  ensu- 
ing spring,  the  cough,  which  had  some- 
what abated,  returned  upon  her  with 
redoubled  fury.     We  continued  follow- 
ing their  prescriptions,  the  cough  al- 
ternately abating  and  returning,  until 
she  was  reduced  to  a  mere  skeleton.— 
Her  appetite  was  much  depraved.  The 
digestive  powers  of  her  stomach  ap- 
peared to  be  almost  destroyed.     To 
have  remained  in   this  situation,  she 
-could  not  have  survived  long.     Fortu- 
nately for  us,  we  had  heard  of  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Carlisle.    At  her 
earnest  request,  I  wrote  him  a  pressing 
letter,  stating  her  situation.    On  the 
receipt  of  my  letter,  he  came  over  im- 
mediately and  pullier  through  a  Thom- 
sonian C(Kir*ie  of  medicine.      This  oc- 
cur icd  in  the  spring  of  1832.    I  then 
purchased  a  rij^hl,  anl  continued  to  per- 
aue  the  Thomsonian  plan.    We  cannot 
say  that  all  remauis  of  disease  has  been 
perfectly  removed ;  she    is    tolerably 
comfortable,  and  iier  general  health  is 
very   much   improved.    When  I  first 
purchased  a  right,  there  was  much  spe- 
culation and  a  general  demur  against 
the  learned  Faculty.     These  unplea- 
sant effects,  and  the  causes  by  which 
they  had  been  produced,  were  loo  ob- 
vious to  escape  general   observation. 
The  consequence  of  the  whole  husioesi 
was,  that  the  system  gained  some  warm 
advocates.    A  number  have  purchased 
family  rights,  and,  in  every  instance, 


llu  > 


where  it  has  had  any  thing  like  a  {\ 
trial,  it  has  demonstrated  its  great  a 
periority  over  the  mineral  plan. 

1  will  here  relate  a  case  of  a  jon( 
man  who  was  taken  with  wliatiscil)< 
a  billious  fever.     I  was  called  to  ^\\t\ 
htm.    It  was  late   in  the  aftemoojii 
a  Thursday  ^vering*    about  the  last  \ 
September.      When   I  arrived  at  1 1 
house,  I  found  him  in  a  high  stateof:^ 
ver.     I  administered  some  of  theUiii 
ing  medicine,  and»  as  ao on  as  cirn; 
stances  would  admit,    I   steamed  i:. 
puked  and  washed,  aa   the  NewGn 
had  directed.    The  next  day  I  caik 
see  him.    He  waa  able  to  be  up  u 
walk  about,  and  wai  quite  sociable,  ifa 
Saturday  morning  he  was  stilf  betur 
but,  unfortunately  for  him,  be  walic 
from  the  dwellingr.house  to  tbeltffk' 
while  it  was  raining,  not  haviagw^iB 
either  hat  or  shoes.     The  conse^^o 
was,  he  relapsed;  I  was  sent  /brinbf? 
and  informed  that  he  waa  thougbttcx 
dying.    I  arrived  at  the  house  sj^>» 
as  I  could,  and    found  him  qui{ellf^ 
rious.    Many  of  the  friends  wer«ci^ 
^n  to  see  him  die,  who  said  to  wit^^ 
it  was  a  hopeless  case.    I  perserered 
from  11    o'clock  A.  M.  tilliiwl* 
o'clock  P.  M.    At  that  tims  Me<^i' 
riuni  8ubsided,and  he  was  eutirelydear 
of  fever.    Sunday   he  was  ua ''''^  ^^^ 
no  fever — Monday  heh^"^i^^  ^' 
turn  of  fever,  but  it  was  w/  ^^  ^^^ 
of  etort  duration.    Tuesday,  tl«re  wai 
uot  any  symptom  of  fever,  I W^  P°"' 
tive  instructions  with  the  fwiily  to H 
strict  attention,  to  give  the  med.cw* 
agreeably  to  directions.    Througho«- 
gleet,  after  he  went  to  bed  and  got '""^ 
a  proper  perspiraiioo,  he  tifci'  <*^ 
bed  covering,  by  which  metns ^^^^\ 
spiration  was  checked,  ^"^^^T**^. 
again.     I  was  called  upoiii  but,  w"^ 
other  engagements  that  <^°"'"/  j^ 
dispensed  with,  I  was  compcM^^^  ^^^ 
cline  attending  him,  but  i«coin»«U? 
to  the  young  man's  brother  ^\^Jj 
in  of  another  sleam-doc'ori    "J 
they  did  send   or  not,  I  am  onawe 
decide;  but  this  I  do  know,  that i^*^^ 
of  the  old  school,  was  called  »^  ' 
informed  that,  when  he  •''ivea »« 
he  found  his  bowels  very  loose,  »r,^  ^ 

expressed  himself  »f^«"'*^^'  ^%  i 
bile  was  running  fro»  *»»!"  i^jgu, 
branch*"    He  poured  down  iio«'^ 
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ocked  up  bis  bowels,  put  on  him  eix 
»lisiers,  and  gave  Kim  a  large  portion 
^^CaIomel  and  Gamboge;  but,  lamcnt- 
ible  tu  tell,  it  appeared  tbe  bowels 
V ere  bolted  10  fast  with  tbe  laj^danaiUr 
ha^  no  passage  could  aflerwards  be 
ibtained.  On  the  Saturday  night  after 
L>r.  M.  was  called  m,  his  throat  and 
aws  began  to  swell.  Sunday,  he  swal- 
owed  with  diffiuuUy,  and  0n  Monday 
jxpired.  After  all  this,  the  reputable 
[doctor  has  bad  the  impertinence  to  say, 
liat  the  Cayetfae  and  Lobelia  salivated 
lim.  From  the  whole,  you  may  diaco- 
'er  that  we  here  meet  with  op|K)8ifton. 
fypu  think  my  communication  worthy, 
'Oil  are  ut  liberty  to  insert  it  in  the  Re* 
ordt-T, 

E.  L,  ERASER. 


A  gentleman  of  unquestionable  lote- 

I  Ity  has  addressed  us  by  letter,  dated 

U.  Louis,  June  18, 1633,  from  wbicb  we 

lave  taken  tbe  liberty  to  make  the  fol- 

owing  extracts:— 

**  The  Cholera  has  visited  our  city 
iMce  mure.  I  have  attended  upwards 
t>t  fifty  cases  in  the  spasmodic  stages  of 
-re nuine  Cholera,  and  perhaps  over  one 
hundred  cases  having  premonitory 
symptoms,  and  these  have  all  reco- 
vered. 

^'Hesides  these,  I  visited  three  otlier 
c-afe<3s— the  patients  were  in  a  collapsed 
fttago*  of  the  disease.  I  pronounced 
f  hem  to  be  dyin^  at  first  sight — All  that 
was  attempted  to  be  done  fortbcm,wa8 
just  to  perform  the  office  of  humanity; 
not  to  administer  medicine  with  the 
leas^  expectation  of  effectitig  a  cure, 

'•  The  Faculty  here  have  shifted 
round  from  one  tbuig  to  another,  until  it 
has  become  somewhat  difficult  to  deter- 
mine what  it  is  that  remains  untried  by 
tliem,  except  the  right  treatment.  Dr. 
O.  has  made,  he  thinks,  a  valuable  dis- 
covery, by  cupping  over  the  spine  its 
full  lei.gth,  I  witnessed  a  case  two 
days  since,  in  which  eight  tumblers 
were  applied  over  the  spine;  be  said  it 
was  to  quiet  tbe  nerves. 

•  <  One  thing  I  discovered  in  tbe  case 
very  plainly;  the  cupping  served  to 
drain  down  the  precious  stream  of  life, 
depriving  tbe  man  of  all  t^hat  could  pos- 
sibly maintain  its  fluidity  and  sustain 
circulation,  leaving  a  sluggisb,^  thick, 


inactive  mass  behind.     We  must  not 
forget  to  mention  Calomel  {the  Samson 
ofjhr.  Rutky)  bad  been  previously  ad- 
mlnistere<k      Mark   well    tbe   issue  1 
Wbile  tbe  regular  Calomel  Doctor  was 
boasting  of  his  discovery,  tbe   patient 
continued  to  die^and  ****  is  dead!  You* 
see  the  importaiiee  of  these  new  disco- 
veries !     I  was  attemling  two  cases* ; 
one  in  the  same  room,  and  another  in 
the  room  adjoining.     One   had   been, 
three  days  convalescent  and  is  now 
well.  The  other  was  taken  down  the 
same    day— tbe   calomeltzed    patient 
died.    Boti)  my    patients  are  well. — 
.The  man  r^rred   to,   who   was  bled 
and    took    Calomel,    was    unloading 
his  boat  at  8  o'clock  A.  M.,  went  to  m, 
regular  Doctor  about  9  o'clock  A.  M.,. 
cramped  at  11  A.  M«,  and  was  dead  at 
9  o'clock  P.r  M.    So  much  (or  discove- 
ries and  trying  experiments.    Tbe  maM> 
lay    unctfveied-^no   warming 
tions   were   made,  oo   frictin 
used.    In  the  forming  stage,  tie  ssi 
lants  were  given*    I  proposed: 
ing — the  doctor  objected — the 
died!  My  practice,attbistime,iflr' 
ra,  [adds  our  esteemed  correspondent,} 
stands  above  all  opposition.    I   (hn^ 
if  1  am  not  greatly  mistaken,  I    hav» 
nearly  one  half  of  the  Cholera  casee  its 
our  city,  leaving,  tbe  other  prejiKliceJ 
half  in  the  hands  of  about  sixteen  prac- 
tising physicians.  The  fact  is^  as  near- 
ly as  I  can  possibly  ascertain,  nearly  or 
quite  one-half,  who  are  attended  by  the 
Regular  Faculty,  never  recover!  Thev 
are  no  more  seen  among  tbe  living  I  ' 
*'  Would  to  God   the  inconsistences^ 
Fuperstititms,    and    prejudices  of  tb& 
Regular  Faculty  would  decease  witbc 
their  patients  !  J.  L.  C." 
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**  There  is  nothing  in  tbe  history  of 
quackery,  to  be  at  all  compared  to< 
'l*homson's  discoveries.  Every  things 
in  his  Narrative  carries  with  ii  the  face 
and  air  of  an  honest  man,  acting  gjr  the 
good  of  his  country,  and  desirous,  like 
other  men«  to  live  by  that  honest  indus- 
try or  profession  of  a  new  system  of 
curing  disease^a  profession  which,  if 
it  shall  be  found,  on  a  universal  trial, 
to  be  as  beneficial  as  its  high  and  early 
promise  has  inspired,  his  couotpy  never 
can  repay,  nor  tbe  world  calculate  the 
price.''— Ao6er/«on's  Lectures, 
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COLUMBUS, 


SATURDAV,  JULY  13, 1833. 

-      - 

TO  OUU  READERS. 
In  examining  the  preceding  comma- 
uication  from  our  intelligent,  enter- 
prising and  successful  friend,  we  can- 
not forbear  to  rejoice  with  those  who 
are  returning  from  the  gates  of  death. 
Who  among  the  advocates  tff  calomel, 
opium»  and  the  lancet*  cftn  boast  of 
equal  success  ?  Yet  such  is  the  pride 
of  men's  hearts,  they  will  risk  their 
lives,  and  even  die,  the  dupes  of  learn'- 
ed  superstition.  Wherever  the  Thom- 
sonian  practice  has  been  faiihfuily  at- 
tended to,  the  success  has  been  aston- 
is hini^ly  uniform !  la  this  the  faculty 
discover  that  they  must  either  confess 
that  Doctor  Thomson  has  rivalled  all 
the  skill  of  all  the  schools  of  Physic, 
and  assign  him  the  meed  of  deserved 
praise,  or  they  must  make  the  unrea- 
sonable, inhuman,  and  desperate  at- 
tempt to  put  him  down.  They  have  a 
laborious  task  to  swim  against  the 
strea'u  of  truth.  Testimony  in  favor  of 
the  Thonisonian  System,  accumulates 
80  fast,  through  the  most  populous  and 
respected  sections  of  our  country,  that 
it  cannot  fail  ultimately  to  put  down  op- 
position in  its  most  tremendous  forms. 
The  gentlemen  who  have  recently  in- 
formed usof  their  conversion  to  Thom- 
sonianism,  must  feel  their  filth  sur- 
prisingly confirmed  !  We  congratulate 
them  most  cordially  on  their  happy 
emancipation;  more  especially  at  this 
momenious  crisis,  when  thousands  of 
Uvea  are  at  stake.  May  they  never  be 
induced  to  abandon  truth,  to  secure 
the  smiles  or  escape  the  frowns  of  emi- 
nent physicians  and  popular  profeseors, 
or  their  friends.  Do  not  join  with 
those  parti  »1,  stupid  parasites,  who,  bv 


barefaced  falsehood  and  wiliul  inii 
presentation,  are  perverting,  alu-: 
and  traducing  the  system.    Appe'. 
plain  maUer  of  facS  and,  when  :j 
contradict  you,  'pity  their  follj.  II 
buke   with    candor  and  ^mneis ! 
blindness,  Jnadness,  and   malevoit 
afsuch,  as  through  envy  atidmalivi 
pose  themsetve?,  setting  all  testu.;  i 
at  defiance  that  cont red  j/cts  their  u  i 
ly  superstition.     What  refonuat.iJ 
imprt)vement  can  be  made  in  ibei  ^| 
cal  practice   of  our  botanic  h:ot.\ 
We  hail  his  success,  at  this  peri  A  i 
constituting  an   important  era  in 
section  of  country^  and  recon:. 
that,  while  the  Faculty  are  "  tr*  . 
things,"  he  •*  hold  fast   that  »i - 
good." 


^  A  respectable  torre^pondeat  ^ ' 
Hngtbn,  S,  C,  under  date  od^^-' 
1833,    gives  us   a  very  ffaiterin?  ^^ 
count  of  the  progress  of  Thoia-''^'*" 
ism  in  that  section  of  the  couuif)-^^^ 
efitects  that  have  been  produced  bj  t'n' 
use  of  the  Thonisonian  aediciot',  a 
pears  to  have  advanced  /»  reputau^'' 
among  the  people,    Hegi^  ^  "^^^^' 
esiing  account  of  its  saluury  effects  m 
a  bcverecase  of  asthma  that  came  u^^' 
der 'his  care .     He  meniions afl  jn>ia!^'- 
of  a  young  man  from  Marion  D^f'^. 
afflicted  14  years.    He  had  absu.' j^ 
Irom  flesh  of  every  kind  ^ormoHJ^^  |^ 
account  of  acholic  that  '^^^^  mi  ".„ 
He  was  dispeptic  and  going  m^\ 
to  a  dropsical    state.   He  had  "^^^ 
busy  in  the  use  of  meanft  ^ja^J?^*,!*,;,. 

said,  •* tried  everything-"  '**'^;\. 

iformant.  le"  da) 

rseofoedicwej-;- 
used  flesh  of  every  kind,  »of  "l,'; 


with  us,  says  our  ioforman'*  .  . 
After  a  second  course  of  otedicwcj 


»    I 


usea  iiesn  oi  every  »*""»  —  ^,^^.  i 
appeared  to  disagree  with  the  w  _^^ 
of  his  stomach.  Ai  oneevid^ic^^^, 
his  patient  must  bate  been  *®  ^^. 
fied,  we  are  told  that,  wbcnwr  ^^ 
ed  home,  he  purclia80d  a  Kjo  •  ^, 

concludes  by  sayin?-  " * ^"*^nU  *'' 
is  not    far  disunt  when  p^v    . 
learn  what  is  for  their  own  mt<^ 
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**  Lat  mystery  be  stripped  of  all  preteDce»" 

*'  And  practice  be  combined  with  common  flense." 
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THE  ECLECTIC— No.  VIL 

Being  a  discussion  of  Amerfoan  rights  and 
privileges,  as  it  regards  the  practice  of  Medi- 
ciNB|  and  the  rights  of  discovefy :  By  B.  Wa- 
TERHoutfB,  M.  D.  professor  of  theory  and 
practice  of  Physic,  and  Lecturer  on  Natural 
History  in  the  ITniversity  at  Cambridge,  Mass. 

«^  Worry M  by  rogues  and  past  all  hopes  of  M{, 
*^Tho  uopity'd  wretch  lies  rotting  in  a  jail." 

[Lord  Rotcommonm 

I  am  no  la«ryer  by  profession,  nor  do 
I  pretend  to  be  more  deeply  read 
than  errery  '  American'  gentleman 
should  be  in  the  laws  of  bis  country. 
I  speak  to  the  plain  understanding 
of  the  people  and  appeal  to  their  hon- 
est, liberal  construction  of  me." 

Junius. 
Th«  Irisil  of  Samuel  Thomson  for  the 
wilful  murder  of  Ezra  Lnvett,  Jr.,  has 
been  deemed  of  sufficient  importance  to 
be  reported,  and  that  too  by  a  "  highly 
respected  friend"  of  the   regular  and 
legal  reporter  ;  and,  thus  given  to  the 
public*  is  a  fair  subject   for   freie  re- 
mark through  the  medium  of  the  press. 
Why  a  citizen  of  a  fair  moral  charac- 
ter, was  thrown  into  a  condemned  cell, 
fuanifestly  unhealthy,   and   shockingly 
otTensiye,  with  a  culprit  sentenced  to 
solitary  confinement,  and  fed  with  arti- 


murder;  but  that  opinion  may  be  con- 
troverted. Whoever  is  coiiversant  with 
the  history  of  England  and  of  English 
America,  and  has  a  general  idea  of  that 
jurisprudence  which  reigns  in  both 
countries,  mu^it  know  that  the  laws 
have  pruyided  for  the  immediate  en« 
largement  of  persons  arrested  on 
"  light  suspicion.*'  By  the  ancient 
common  law,  all  felonies  were  bailable^ 
until  murder  was  excepted  by  statute, 
particularly  by  that  o(  Westminster* 
and  that  of  the  Slst  of  Charles  2d* 
commonly  called  the  habeas  corpus 
act,  which  taken  together,  completes 
the  security  of  the  tubject,  or  citizen, 
and  renders  clear  the  doctrine  of  deli- 
livery,  bailing,  or  remandmg  the  pri- 
soner. While  the  law  wisely  provided 
against  that  unlimited  power  of  replevy 
of  ancient  times,  it  left  much  to  the 
discretion  of  the  judge  for  any  alleged 
crime  whatever,  when  the  circumstan- 
ces of  the  case  seem  to  require  it.  But 
it  was  not  left  to  the  humane  feelings 
or  partiality  of  the  justice,  or  to  what 
may  he  called  ordinary  or  common 
tense  discretion,  but,  ditcemere  pet  /«- 
g^em  quid  tic  juttem. 

In  Thomson's  c: 8-)  the  circumstances 
were  not  common,  but  peculiar.  He 
was  nut  complained  of  until  a  year  af- 
ter the  alleged  crime,  and  he  maintain- 
ed the  same  theatre  of  action  in  spite 


cles  unwholesome  in  quality  and  defi-     of  efforts  to  drive  him  away  by  envious 


cient  m  quantity,  is  a  serious  question 
for  those  to  answer  to  whom  the  *'  safe- 
keeping" of  a  prisoner  is  committed 
before  trial. 

How  he  came  thus  very  rigorously 
confined  and  treated,  is  another  veiy 
serious  question  in  this  enlightened 
country  of  equal  liberty  and  laws.  Why 
was  not  Thomson  adn^itted  to  bail  after 
his  strange  indictment i  seeing  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  case  were  known,  for 
he  kept  the  same  ground,  and  pursued 
the  same  practice  full  a  year  after  the 
alleged  murder.  It  has  been  said  he 
dould  not  be  bailed  because  indicted  for 
38 


practitioners.  It  should  be  noted,  also, 
that  the  prosecutor  or  complainant  wa4 
not  the  father  of  Ezra  Lovett,  nor  any 
relation  or  connexion,  but  a  rival  prac- 
titioner, notorious  for  his  enmity  to  the 
accused,  who  had  narrowed  very  mate- 
rially his  circle  of  business,  and  whose 
success  had  worked  up  the  village  doc- 
tor's nige  to  dire  resentment.  Again, 
the  very  nature  of  the  allegations  muse 
have  convinced  any  man  acquainted 
with  our  criminal  laws,  that  an  indict- 
ment for  wilful  murder,  which  includes 
malice  aforethought,  could  never  be 
sustained  in  the  case  of  Thomson  ;  for 
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let  a  "  quack"  be  ever  so  ignorant,  bis 
strong  wish  and  intention  must  be  to 
benefit  his  patient,  and  save  his   life, 
and  to  quote  him  as  a  living  witness  of 
his  skill;  in  a  word,  to  save  him  by  all 
means  for  tbe  sake  of  his  own  reputa- 
tion and  pecuniary  advantag^e.     Well 
might  Chief  Justice   Parsons   ask  tbe 
Solicitor  General,  in  atone  of  surprise. 
IVbat  sort  of  men  bad  you  for  a  Grand 
Jury,  who  could  find  a  bill  on  such  evi- 
dence 1    And  the  public  may  ask,  what 
sort  of  a  man  had  you  for  a  Judge,  who 
would  refuse  to  bail  a  man  indicted  on 
such  slight  suspicion,  and  on  an  accu- 
sation which,  if  proved,  could  not  con- 
vict the    physician   of  crime.    '*  If  a 
physician,  says  Lord  Hale,  whether  li- 
censed or  not,  gives  a  person  a  potion, 
without  any  intent  of  doing  him  any  bo- 
dily harm,  but  with  intent  to  cure  him, 
or  prevent  disease,  and,   contrary  to 
tbe  expectation  of  the  physician,  it  kills 
him,  he  is  not  guilty  of  murder  or  man- 
slaughter."—(1  Hale,  J.    C.  439.)— 
And  what  is  entirely  to  our  purpose, 
Judge  Parsons  himself  told  the  Jury, 
in  this  very  case  of  Samuel  Thomson, 
that,  '*  to  constitute  the  crime  of  mur- 
der, with  which  the  prisoner  is  charg- 
ed, the  killing  must  have  been  with  ma- 
lice, either  express  or  implied.   There 
was  no  evidence  to  induce  a  belief  that 
the  prisoner,  (Thomson,)  by  his  treat- 
ment, intended  to  kill  or  injure  the  de- 
ceased, (Lovett) — on   the  contrary,  it 
appears  diat  his  intention  was  to  cure 
him.     To  constitute  (even)  manslaugh- 
ter, the  killing  must  have  been  the  con- 
sequence of  some  unlawful  act.    Now 
there  is  no  law  which   prohibits  any 
man  from  prescribing  for  a  sick  person 
with  his  consent,  if  he  honestly  intends 
to  cure  him  by  his  prescription.    And 
it  is  not  felony,  if,  through  his  igno« 
ranee  of  the  quality  of  the  medicine 
prescribed,  or  of  the  nature  of  the  dis- 
ease, or  of  both,  the   patient,  contrary 
to  his  expectations,  should  die.**  [See 
Tyng'a  Reports,   volume  sixth,  i'rom 
p.  13i,  to  U'l,] 

Taking  all  tbe  ctrcumstancas,  and 
these  well  known  principles  of  law  into 
consideration,  why  was  not  Thomson 
admitted  to  bail  ?  We  do  not  mean 
that  species  of  bail  termed  "  main- 
prize,"  but  that  special  bail,  common- 
ly ei\ioyed  by  imprisoned  debtura^  in. 


stead  of  a  most  noisome  lou!«y  dun^e  i 
The  repeated  appiicatinos  made  to'i 
Chief  Justice,   especially  by  a  friciii 
the  prisoner,  who   was    actually  hjj 
self  a  JuJge    of  the    Commuo  Pki^ 
must  have  ^nfonned  the  quick-thou: 
ed,  keen-aigbted  Judgo  Parsons  of  u 
peculiar  circumstances  of  tbe  poo:i:> 
mocrat'a  case.      How  are  we  to  ace  i' 
for  this  unfeeling  neg'lecc   of  a  shre^ 
and  useful  man,    of  the  class  of  our  re- 
spectable yeomanry,    the    faiheroi: 
large  family,  the  cultivator  and  o^rnr 
of  a  fine  productive  Carm  ?     Some  a*!- 
said  it  was  on  account  of  the  repu- 
can  or  democratic  principles  and  cr 
versation  of  the    Bccused.      But  u 
could  not  be  the  whole   cause,  if  ;: 
pari  of  it.      Leaving  conjecrure,  k  • 
state  facts.    Thomson  and  his  L":"^ . 
flourished  from  between  tbe  year  ^ 
and  the  time  of  hit*  inJ/cr/iientaoi"* 
al,  which  was  in  1809,   and   his  tke^^ 
of  action  was  the  county  of  Edset.-  ' 
that  part  of  New    Hampshire  V.^ 
borders  on  it.    It   was    remarked  l. 
those  of  the  Jury  whom  he  chalks:^ 
were  all  federalists  ;  and   ic  was  ^' 
known  that  priest-craft,  as  wciJasi^- 
tor-craft  were  butts  of  his  ridicukS- 
of  his  printed  addresses  to  thcpo^-^ 
begins  by  saying;,  that  there  were  thru 
things  tvhich  have,  in  a  greater  or  l«» 
degree,  called    forth  the  aitefllion  o^ 
mankind,  viz:  Religion,  Gtfrernat^JJif 
and  xMedicine  ;  that   these  "eitf  oace 
thought  ty  millions   to  beloag  excl"- 
sively  to  three  classes  o[mea;  thit  ine 
priests  brought    people  w  ibeir  owb 
terms,  by  keeping  the  Scripuin»  Vock* 
ed  up  in  a  dead   lauguage ;  but  liiJi 
those  dark  days  are   past,  *^'l*?^?^ 
away,  and  that  now  each  one/eadi^'e 
Scriptures  and  judges  for  *'»"1''®" '/j 
that  government    once  considered  a 
belonging  to  a  few— to  men  ^^f"^,*'?; 
to    rule,    was  now  no  longer 
grand  secret,"  but  each  one,  MJo"?' 
us,  at  least,  know  that  all  men  are»)or 
equal,  and  that  magistrates  are  pu  ^^ 
authority,  and  put  out,  by  the  jo w 
the  people,    while  Medicine  stiii " 
concealed  under  the  lumber  o!  w^_^^ 
and  mystical  nonsense;  ^^  ,    u?  i\{e 
man  is  often  obliged  to  r"/,.'**'    a 
where  he  would  not  risk  a  ^f^^^^ 
whai  with  a  yery  young  a^a  v^n 
rienccc!    doctor,    the  epothecar; 
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the  apothecary's  apprentice^  he  too  of-  i 
ten  receives  an  inetrumenc  of  doath  in- 
stead of  a  remmly ;  and  that  so  Ion;;  tis 
fashion  measunul  a  man's  understand- 
in  t;  and  ability  to  benefit  his  lellow- 
crentures  by  acquisitions  in  literamre, 
irom  books  naade  by  erring  man,  in- 
stead of  studying  Ibe  book   of  nature, 
we  should  goon  blundering  to  the  end 
of   the    chapter:     In  a   word,    he  im- 
pugrned  law,  pliysic,  and  divinity,   and, 
thereby,  excited  the  odivLoi  theolofficum, 
the  odirun  medicum^  and  the  odiuia  poll* 
cum.      He   was  called  to    encounter 
''evil  days  and  evil  tonnes,  in  dark- 
Hoss  compassM  round  and  solitude."— 
Ill  plainer  terms,  he  lived  and  acted  in 
limes  when   character  no  longer  de- 
pended on  the  tenor  of  a  man's  lifu  and 
actions,  but  was  entirely  determined  by 
the  part  be  bad  taken.    To  a  man  wlio 
to  the  imputed  knavery  of  empiricism, 
added  the  sin  of  rrpublicaniam,  those 
wore  terrific  times.    In  thosn   days  a 
corrosive  spirit  spread  abroad   tinging 
oil  three  of  the  professions.    Its  breath 
was  fell  from  the  pulpit,  from  the  bar, 
andl  sometimes  from  the  bench,  nor  was 
it  excluded  from  the  chambers  of  the 
sick.     If  it  did  not  show  its*nialignity 
on  the  indictment,  arrest,  imprisonment 
and  trial  of  Thomson,  it  certainly  did 
on  the  report  of  it.    When  speaking  of 
his  novel  practice,  the  reporter  says — 
'*  He  (Thomson]  came  and  ordered  a 
large  fire  to   bo  kindled  to  heat  the 
room.    He  then  placed  the  feet  of  the 
deceased,  with  his  shoes  ofiT,  on  a  stove 
of  hot  coals,  and  wrapt  him  in  a  thick 
blanket,  covering  his  head."     What  a 
horrible  idea  of  his  practice  does  this 
convey !    and    how  reprehensible  the 
man  who  should  thus  misrepresent  it  ! 
From  this  and  similar  exaggerations, 
may    have    risen    the   stories  spread 
about  the  country,  that  Dr.  Thomson 
roasted  young  children  like  pigs,  to  ob- 
tain their  fat  for  his  incantations  or  re- 
medies. 

Here  we  see  a  benevolent  man,  en- 
dowed by  nature  with  powers  of  inind, 
(oil  equal,  in  mv  opinion,  to  those  of  the 
reporter,  brought  to  trial  for  murder, 
and  promptly  acquitted  on  the  very  evi- 
dence adduced  for  the  pro8ecution,with« 
out  any  opportunity  afforded  him  of  ut- 
tering a  word  in  his  own  defence  !  As 
the  C^ief  Justice  knew  that  there  was 


neither  law  nor  evidence  to  criminate 
the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  why  give  hiia 
so  many  baclf- handed  strokes  in  the 
con rse  of  his  charge  7  Why  hint  at  le- 
gislative interference  to  make  a  law  on 
purpose,  and  that  unconstitutional,  and 
against  our  own  bill  of  rights  ?  That 
part  of  his  charge  amounted  in  effect 
to  this— You  see,  gentlemen  of  the  ju- 
ry, this  democratical  practitioner  can- 
not be  restrained  from,  now  and  then, 
disgracing  our  own  made  regular  M.  D's 
either  by  the  common  or  statute  law  ; 
and  there  is  no  way  to  crush  him  uh- 
less  you  get  the  General  Court  to  make 
one  on  purpose  for  him,  and  such  like 
*'  impudent"  and  '*ignoranc  empirics;'^ 
and  the  learned  Judge  tuck  into  hie  f  e- 
pnrr,  by  way  of  marginal  note,  an  oi*di- 
nance  of  our  forefathers,  by  way  of  pre- 
cedent. 

O,  how  have  people,  in  this  most 
enlightened  of  all  countries  in  the 
world,  been  blinded  and  led  away  by 
fashion  and  rank  prejudice,  from  the 
dayb  of  tbe  Salem  witchcraft  to  the 
downfall  of  our  own  Essex  Juntoisro  ! 
Should  any  otie  have  said  the  learned 
Dr.  Thomson,  and  the  ignorant  Judge 
Parsons,  how  would  some  folks  have 
suircd  and  frowned  !  And  yet  let 
us  bring  things  to  the  test,  and  cease  . 
our  wonder.  The  Chief  Justice  told 
the  Jury  that  Lovett  lost  bis  life  by 
swallowing  repeated  doses  of  "  Indian 
Tobacco,"  fT  so  he  ignnrantly  calls  the 
Lobelia  or  emetic  weed ;  and  both 
Thatcher  and  Bigelow  have  made  tbe 
same  blunder,  besides  pronotmcing  it  an 
annual  instead  of  a  biennial  plant.  Let 
us  hear  what  the  **  ignorant"  and  **  im- 
pudent" empiric  himself  has  to  say  on 
this  serious  subject. 

In  page  210  of  S.  Thomsoa's  Materia 
Medica,  for  so  it  ought  to  be  denomi- 
nated, he  says— *'This  herb  is  describ- 
ed in  Thatcher's  Dispensatory  under 
the  names  of  Lobelia  Inflata,  Lobelia 
Emetica,    Emetic    Weed,  and  Indian 
Tobacco,  and  several  otiier  names  have 
been  gi^-en  to  it,  some  by  way  of  ridi- 
cule, and  others  for  the  purpose  of  cre- 
ating a  prejudice  against  it.  Why  it  has 
had  the  name  of  Indian  Tobacco,   I 
know  not.    There  is  a  plant  by  that 
name  which  grows  in  thia  country ;  but 
it  is  entirely  different  from  this  herb 
(Lobelia)  both  in  appearance  and  rnedi^ 
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cal  virtues;''  and  be  adds,  '*  in  tlie  U- 
nited  States'  Pharmacopeia  tiiere  are 
dtreciions  for  preparing  the  tincture  of 
Indian  Tobacco,  meaning  Lobelia." — 
This  is  a  cruel  cut  from  the  pen  of  an 
*'  ignorant''  quack  inio  that  lean  pro- 
duction, dignified  by  the  high-sounding 
title  of  the  United  States'  Fhannaco- 
peiH  \  If  people  will  run  upon  8nags 
in  the  durk,  Iiomt  can  we  help  it,  but  by 
giving  these  occasional  warnings.    • 

•  Until  the  summer,  we  shall  not  ven> 
ture  to  give  the  systeinaticHl  descrip* 
tion  and  synonymes  of  the  plant  called 
bv  Sdine  the  Indian  Tobacco :  and  shall 
only  remark  at  present,  that  it  resem- 
bles some  of  the  smaller  varieties  of 
the  nicotiaaa  tabacum.  Our  country 
people  call  it  the  itch  plant ;  because  it 
is  often  made  use  of,  in  the  form  of  de- 
coction, to  cure  the  itch.  It  puckers 
the  skin,  and,  if  the  decoction  be  too 
strong,  or  the  skin  very  delicate,  it  is 
apt  to  excoriate  it.  The  country  pto- 
plc  Sleep  corn  in  it,  with  which  they 
poison  crows,  and  some  times  squir- 
rels. It  so  stupifies  these  animals  be- 
fore  death,  that  you  niay  take  them  up 
in  your  hands.  Now  I  do  itot  belie?e 
that  the  Kmpiric  Thomson  would  give 
a  tea- spoonful  of  the  powder  of  the  In- 
dian To'.»acco  to  Itis  worst  enemy. 

What  a  blt'S-sed  privilege  is  the  free- 
dom of  the  press,  when  conducted  with 
decorum,  rhrough  the  medmm  of  a 
newspaper!  But  for  (his,  whatasnarl 
of  ignorance  and  oppression,  as  in  the 
case  before  us,  would  have  remained 
entangled  in  so  many  hard  knots  of  ig- 
norance, prejudice,  and  local  party  po- 
litics, and  these  perpetuated  and 
confirmed  by  books  presuming  ;o  be 
elementary  works.  May  we  not  hope 
that  these,  our  rapidly  written  ess-iys, 
in  favor  of  common  st^nse,  fair  play, 
and  native  genius,  may  induce  a  levi- 
sion  of  some  of  the  imposing  produc- 
tions of tlie  day  The  United  States*' 
Pharmacopeia  is  too  young  and  tender 
for  such  handling.  It  i.^  I  like  to  have 
said,  an  abortion,  by  which  I  mean 
something' that  has  coine  into  the  world 
bt^tore  its  time,  an  immature  gestation. 
Time  and  patience  will  correct  this. 
But  what  8ho.ll  we  say  to  our  new  Dis- 
pensatory 1  Nothing  deserves  more 
compassion  than  wrong  conduct  with 
good  meaaiog.    If  Dr.  Thatcher  would 


put    his  volumu   into   a   tolerabl««  fine 
size,  and  reduce  it  one-quarter  or  ooe- 
third,  leavuig  out  special  references  to 
local,  and  as  much  as  may    be*    living 
authority,   his    compilation    would    be 
more  respectable  and  useful.     MTe    se- 
riously adviso  that  worthy  ^entlemaD  to 
a  revision  of  the  article  of  Lobelia,  and 
that  he   havo  recourse  to  experienced 
physicians  rather  than  learned  divines, 
on  articles  of  the  Materia  Medica.  His 
article  on  Arsenic,  may  be   made  lest 
exceptionable  and  more  consistent  wiii 
that  just  mentioned.      The    very    be«t 
books  in  the  medical  art  are  tu  be  fouoti 
among  the  smallest.      What    shall  we 
say  of  the  *'  American   Medical  Bota- 
ny," where  Thomson's  Emetic  We«I 
is  imperlccily  described,  and  to  wbirfaij 
added   sometbiog    very    like    a  libci 
against  that  ••  irregular'  praciitioier. 
Thompson  is  an  eccentric  man,  of  cki- 
racter  truly   original,   and    of  copi.<u.« 
anecdote.     Many  stories  are  reUted» 
him,  some  true  ami  homv  false;  to  wifi^ 
class  the  following  belongs,  we  are  i3> 
ble  to  say.     It  is  related  that  whr^oD:. 
T.  was  shewn  the  XI K   plate  in  tht 
American  Medical   Botany,    and  vss 
asked  if  he  knew  the  plant  %  after  viev- 
ini{  it  a  few  moments,  he  said  yes.-- 
The  artist  meant  to  represent  my  fo- 
voriie  Lobelia  ;  but,  said  he,  ii  fiiakes 
me  liiink  of  the  three  wooden  imsg:e» 
in  tl;e  front  ofTimothy  Dexier'a  boi#**e 
in  Nevvburyport;  every  (speciavor  knows 
that  they  were  cutout  and  \)amted  to 
represent  men,  but  no  one  coii\d  have 
guossed  that  one  was  ioteiMed  to  re- 
present Washington,   the  oilier  Jeffer- 
son, and  the  third  Adams. 

With  what  different  ^yi^s  do  diffr- 
ently  instructed   men   view  the  same 
natural   object!       Where  one  sees  a 
weed,  another  sees  a  wonderful  organ- 
ized bt^ing,  resembling  in  every  part  an 
animal,  both  in  iSsfurm  arul  in  its  eco- 
nomy, cotistitutiug  a  link  in  tb&t  asU)- 
niiithing  chain  of  beings,  rising  gradual- 
ly and  insensibly,    from    ibe  S'^nseless 
clod,  through  all  the  varieties  of  shapes, 
shades,  powers  and  (iicuUies,  up  to  the 
higiicst  genius  of  human  kind.      There 
are  diversities  of  gifts,  as  well  astasia, 
and  that  coosidet  atioii  should  induce  ot 
to  bear  and  forbear  with  one  anudier,as 
far  as  the  mental  powers  are  coumued 
when  honestly  exercised. 

AN  ECLECTIC, 
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P.   S.^In  the  last  nf  our  numbers 
sotnetliiDg  was  hinted  as  if  the  hero  of 
them  had  been   misrrably  duped   by  a 
treacherous  friend.    From  what  we  c4n 
g,ather  from  the  publications*  and   we 
make  no   assertions  beyond   th'^m,  ive 
learn  that  Thomson,  I6d   by  his  opinion 
of  the  talentK,  learuinp^t  and  sanctimony 
of  the  Rev.  EHhs  $mith»  put  his  maou- 
script  into  his  hand*;,  containing:  a  nar- 
rative of  liis  lift* — his  Materia  Medica, 
and  every   valuable  particular   of  his 
new  mode  of  practicp.  for  Smith  to  ar- 
range it  and  express  it  in  iaot^u'rio^e  fit 
f(ii*  the  public  eye,  and  general  and  dif- 
Aisi  ve  usefulness.  It  appears  that  Smith 
en.'xagod  to  do  this   for  forty   cpnts   a 
pMge  ;  but  instead  of  accomplishing  it, 
he   laid  himself  out  fur   practising  on 
Thum9on*s  discoveries,   and  which  he 
contended   were   improvemt-nts.     The 
perceprer  was  unwearied    in  teachint; 
his  scribe   all  that  he  knew,  as  tlicy 
lived  Co£>ether,  and  this  the  latter  con- 
trived  to  drag  on  four  years!  and  at 
length  the  book  came  out  ;  but.  in   the 
place  of  bearing  the  name  of  S.  Thom- 
son, Botanist,    it  bore    the  name    of 
Clias   Smith,    Physician!     and.  what 
was  atill  more  audacious,  Smith   took 
out  the  copy  ri^ht  in  his  own  name. — 
The   whole  transaction  is  already  in 
two    or  three  pamphlets.     As  far  as 
Thomson's  facts  go,  it  is  respectable, 
bat    beyond   them.    Smith's   Medical 
Pocket-Book  is,  perhaps,  the  most  con- 
temptible publication  relative  to  phy- 
sic, that  ever  issiied  from  the  press  in 
any  country,  and  yet  a  great  many  have 
been  sold  to  the  disgrace  and  manifest 
injury   of  the  honest,    liberal-minded 
Thomson.    Let  those  who  have  exten- 
uated and  even  vindicated  K.  S.,  turn 
these  things  over  in  their  minds  before 
they  are  one  month  older. 


TOWN'S  LECTURES. 

Lecture  2^^011  the  Thomtonian  System 
of  Practice, 
In  my  first  Lecture  an  attempt  was 
made  to  tllostrate  the  principles  upon 
which  Dr.  Thomson  has  founded  his 
system  of  practice;  and  I  confined  my- 
se  f  more  paiticularly  to  the  theory  of 
bib  system,  with  an  honest  endeavor  to 
|ive  a  correct  view  of  what  he  has 
founded  hb  opinions  and  concloBions 


upon,  with  some  remarks  on  the  nature 
and  cause  of  disease.  1  shall  now  pro- 
ceed t6  give  a  more  particular  de- 
scription of  the  various  means  by  vi4)ich 
in  hici  experience  by  tong^  practice,  and 
indf  fatif^able  research  into  the  great 
bo:*k  of  nature,  he  found  bestChlculHttd 
to  remove  the  CHUse  of  disease,  and  re- 
store his  patients  to  health,  <i'ith  the 
grealt  St  saf.ty  to  the  constitution.  He 
aiiicertained,  by  experiments*,  first  on 
himself,  and  then  on  others,  that  there 
ti-as  notfiing  which  could  be  depended 
upon,  wiih  any  degree  of  certainty,  ex- 
cept such  medicines  as  would,  Ly  their 
stimulHting  effects,  increas^e  the  vi- 
tal licat  and  restore  the  digeslure  ;  so 
that  thetitomach,by  digesting  the  food 
taken  into  it,  would  nourinh  and  invi- 
goratft  tliC  system,  and  CJiu>e  nature  to 
resume  its  complete  control. 

In  most  cases,  in  the  first  Finpres  of 
disease,  the  health  may  be  restored  by 
very  simple  nieauM,  and  in  a  short  time; 
but,  in  the  more  violent  attacks,  it  may 
be  the  fact,  that  the  natural  powers  of 
the  vital  heat  become  so  much  dimin- 
ished by  a  aupension  of  those  causes  by 
which  the  great  funcioiis  of  life  arc 
maintained,  that  there  will  be  found  a 
difficulty  in  increasing  the  heat  in 
the  stomach  by  stimulating  medicine, 
sufficient  to  resist  the  effects  of  the  cold 
air  that  constantly  surrounds  the  body. 
And  this  will  also  be  the  fact  in  all 
those  chronic  cases  where  the  stomach 
has  become  so  weak,  aiid  the  digestive 
powers  BO  completely  pi-ostrate,  that  it 
may  not  be  in  the  power  of  medicine  to 
produce  the  desired  effect. 

To  obviate  this  difficalty,  and  to  aid 
in  giving  the  greatest  possible  effect  to 
the  power  of  inward  heat.  Dr.  Thomson, 
by  his  experiments,  in  which  he  was  al- 
ways looking  into  natural  causes  and 
effects,  to  guide  him  in  his  practice, 
hit  upon  the  plan  of  applying  Steam  to 
lighten  the  external  air  and  open  the 
pores;  by  which  the  most  decayed  vital 
spark  is  re-kindled,  and  nature  left  to 
carry  on  in  freedom  and  iiarmony  all 
its  functions,  to  maintain  the  great 
principles  of  life.  This  is  whatthe  doe- 
tor  calls,  in  his  peculiar  way  of  commu- 
nicating bis  ideas,  rainttg  the  fountain 
and  lowering  the  Mtreami,  which  tends 
to  remove  all  obstructions  and  oaiaea 
the  oorreut  to  run  free  i^nd  clear. 
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After  becoming  well  satisfied,  by  re- 
peated   trials,  tbat  the  application   of 
ateam  to  remove  obstructions  and  re- 
stort  health,  was  safe  and  had  the  de- 
sired effect,  he  introduced  it  in  bis  prac- 
tice, in  the  most  simple  form,  by  mak- 
ing use  of  such  means  for  the  purpose* 
as  were  easily   to  bo  obtained.      His 
first  trial,  as  he  states  in  Lis  narrative, 
was  made  upon  his  own  child*  which 
was  ^iven  over  by  the  doctor  that  at- 
tended it,  as  past  cure  ;  being  insensi- 
ble and  80  far  gons  as  to  make  it  im- 
possible to  get  medicine  into  his  sto- 
mach.    He  says,  '<  I  sat  myself  m   a 
chair  and  held  her  in  my  lap,   and  put 
a  blanket  around   us  both  ,-  then  my 
wifo  held  a   hot  spider  or  shovel  be- 
tween my  feet,  and  I  poured  on  vinegar 
to  raise  a  steam,  and  kept  it  as  hot  as 
I  found  she  could  bear,  changing  them 
as  soon  as  they  become  cold  ;  and,  by 
following  this  plan  for  about  twenty 
minutes,  she  became  comfortahio  and 
breathed  easy.      I  followed  this  mode 
of  treatment  for  abont  a  week,  steam- 
ing every  two  boars,  when  she  began 
to  gain,  and  soon  recovered."    This 
experiment  was  made  in  1796,  and  the 
complete    success    that    attended  the 
trial,  led  him  to  make  use  of  the  steam- 
bath  in  all  difficult  cases  after. 

In  the  course  of  his  practice  he  tried 
many  different  ways  to  steam  his  pa- 
tients, both,  with  vinegar  and  water, 
and  also  by  medicating  the  vapor  with 
herbs,  by  placing  a  quantity  round  a 
hot  stone  and  pouring  on  water  ;  but 
found,  from  experience,  that  a  steam 
made  by  pure  water  was  far  the  best ; 
and  to  introduce  ihe  medicine  into  the 
stomach,  and  apply  the  steam  external- 
ly, was  the  only  safe  and  certain  me- 
thod in  which  the  patient  could  be  re- 
lieved by  its  application.  By  these 
simple  means  he  was  enabled  to  give 
immediate  relief  in  cases  that  were 
pronounced  by  the  regular  doctors  as 
incurable;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
the  fact,  that  he  has  been  the  piineipal 
cause  of  introduoing  into  the  medical 
practice  one  of  the  n>ost  safe  and  effec- 
tual remedies  tbat  has  ever  been  disco- 
vered. 

It  cannot  be  disputed  but  that  steam 
has  been,  for  many  ages,  made  use  of 
in  caring  disease ;  but  it  appears  evi 
dent»  fiom  all  I  can  learn  on  the  so^ 


jecc,  to  have  been  confined  to  those  pe«:»- 
ple  who  depend  for  all  their  remedi^^ 
upon  their  own  experience  ;    and  a:ra 
cuntcnt  to  fullow  the   indications  t]i«Lr 
nature  points  out  to  them   in   reiieviD^ 
the  sick  and   promoting  their  comfi>s-t. 
and  health.      The  hot  and   cold  var^r 
baths  have  been  used  by  th^  people  of 
all  nations  from  time  immemorial ;  aoi 
the  warm  bath   is  frequently    recom- 
mended by  the  medical  faculty  in  ra.. 
rious  caees  of  disease  ;   but  the  appl- 
cation  of  steam,  or  what  is  called  ibe 
vapor-bath,   seems   not   to  have  beea 
known    by  them,  or  introduced  ian 
their  practice,  till  within  a  fewyeaz:^ 
and,  by  the  manner  in  which  they  a^r 
ply  it,  there  is  good  reasou  to  believs 
that  they  are  now  ignorant  of  the  trot 
principles  upon  which  the  applicaiioa 
of  steam  can   be  made  to  produce  the 
desired  effect,  with  the  greatest  sift ty 
to  the  patient.     They  are,    to  iij  tb* 
least,  far  behind  Dr.  Thomson  is  * 
correct    knowledge  of  the    ezteot^^ 
which   this    important    and     saltftfT 
means  of  giving  relief  by  throwing  oOi 
the  morbid  matter  from  the  system,  can 
be  carried  with  the  most  perfect  uktf» 

I  shall  proceed  to  gfive  you  nay  swa 
views  on  the  subject,  with    socii  rea- 
sons for  the  conchisions  I  have  dravn 
in  /avor  of  our  theory »,  as  J  liare  heea 
enabled  to  collect  both  froia  tho  doctor 
and    my  own    ex))erience.    In  caches 
where  the  patient  is  very  weak,  and 
the  inward  or  vital  heat  is  \ow«  ihey 
can  bear  but  little  external  heat,  with- 
out fainting.    The  reason  is  obvious, 
for  life  is  maintained  by  the  power  thft 
the  inward  has  over  the  outward  best ; 
and  as  one  approaches  to  a   hilsaee 
with  the  other,  the  strength  will  be  di- 
minished, and,  when  equal*  all  motion 
ceases.    This  may  be  done  hy  lessen- 
ing the  inward  as  well  as  increasing  the 
outward  heat,  both  produce  the  same 
effect;  as  is  odten  the  case  by  bleeding 
or  receiving  some  sudden  iiifury.    On 
any  other  ground,  how  can  we  account 
for  the  sudden  loss  of  all  strength!  TIm 
muscles  and  all  the  component  parts  of 
the  body  remain  the  same*  and  th^if 
may    be   as  much    strength    a   tbart 
time  before  snd  after  the  iaintiag  ^ 
as  in  a  stats  of  health. 

These  occurrences^  from  their  f^e- 
<^uency     produce  little  inquiiy  as  ts 
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tbeircfluf^e*,  fo7f  when  we  become  ac- 
quainted with  etVects,  we  are  Dot  Rpt  to 
trouble  ourselves  about  the  means  hy 
which    they  wre   accompliebed.    The 
practice  of  dashing  cold  water  on  ihe 
lace  And  boFoni  of  a  person  when  faint- 
ing, to  resussiiate  tbem,  has  long  been 
known,  and  is  the  first  thing  thought  of 
as  »  remedy  in  such  eases.  The  reasons 
why  it  has  that  effect,  \»  readily  answer- 
ed by  a  recurrence  to  the  principles  I 
Lave    advanced.    The   application    of 
cold  water  lessens  the  hcHt  on  the  sur- 
tace  of  the  body,  which  gives  full  pow- 
<*r  to  the  inward  heat;  by  which  meann 
animation  is  re«>tored   »)  as  to  renew 
the  natural   circulation  and   carry   on 
(ho  functions  of  life.      The  same  effect 
mny  be  coused  by  giving  a  powerful  sti- 
mulant to  raise  the  inward  heat ;  for 
there   is  no   difference  whether  you 
raise  the  fountain  or  lower  the  streams, 
|}oth  produce  the  same  results. 

This  stage  of  our  inquiry  naturally 
hringa  to  view  a  very  important  part  of 
\he  practice,   a  correct  knowledge  of 
which  is  cBscniially   necessary,  in  or- 
der to   ensure  its    efficacy  as  well  as 
safety — that  is,  the  applying  cold  water 
to  the  patient  when  under  the  greatest 
degree  of  excitement  from  the  steam- 
buth.    This  has  excited  fears  in   the 
minds  of  many,  and   has  caused  a  pre- 
jadice  against  the  practice  ;  but  all  ap- 
prehensions of  danger  vanish  on  a  fair 
trial;  for  no  one  would    be   willing  to 
omit  it  after  once  experiencing  the  en- 
joyment and  benefits  derived  from  its 
application.      **  Our  doubts,  and  fears, 
and  jealousies,  all  arise  from  ignorance, 
because,  when    discreetly   applied,   it 
can  never  be  worse  than  pleasant  nnd 
Bafe.    But  this  ie  negative  praise,   the 
mere  foundation  of  its  positive  merit." 
Why  are  not  the  same  fears  apprehend- 
ed from  the  practice  of  washing  the  face 
£r.d  ha:ids  vvith  cold  water  immediate- 
ly on  rising  from  a  warm  bed,  when  in 
a  state  of  perspiration  1    The  cases  are 
in  a  great  degree  similar  :  y  t  this  uni- 
versal custom  will  readily  be  allowed 
by  every  one  to  be  not  only  safe  but 
conducive  to  health.    It  is  a  fact  w^l 
known  to  all  who  have  experience  in 
the  Thomsonian  practice,  that  the  ap- 
plication of  cold  water,  when  using  the 
steam-bath,  as  well  as  innumerotis  cases 
of  external  injuries,  is  productive  of  the 


greatest  benefit  in  removing  di«eaMt 
and  is  attended  with  no  kind  of  dan- 
ger, when  the  vital  heat  is  sufficient  to 
keep  the  determining  powers  from  Ilia 
stomach  to  the  surface  of  the  body. 

The  reasons  why  I  have  formed  8o 
conclusive  an  opinion  upon  the  necessi- 
ty of  applying  cold  water  when  under 
the  operation  of  the  steam^bath,  as  well 
as  of  the  safety  ot  the  practice,  I  will 
now  endeavor  to  explain.  By  a  bath  of 
aqueous  vapor,  when  properly  applied, 
nnd  the  bo<ly  shielded  from  the  sur- 
rounding air,  8  profuse  perspiration  is^ 
induced,  the  circulation  of  the  fluids  of 
Ihe  body  is  promoted,  the  numerous  lit* 
tie  vessels  of  the  surface  are  excited 
and  thrown  open,  and  the  skin  becomasu 
as  it  were,  like  a  sponge.  In  this  state, 
if  the  patient  should  be  exposed  to  the 
cold  air,  there  would  be  great  danger 
from  the  effects  of  cold,  which,  being 
opposed  to  heat,  would  counteract  all 
the  benefits  that  might  otherwise  be  de- 
rived from  the  application  of  steam,  by 
turning  the  determining  powers  in;  and 
ver/  bad  consequences  might  follow. 
The  same  causes  often  produces  simi- 
lar effects  in  cases  where  a  person  sits 
in  a  cool  place  after  getting  into  a  pro- 
fuse perspiration  from  exercise.  By 
applymg  cold  water  to  the  surface  be- 
fore coming  to  the  air,  the  pores  are 
closed  and  the  skin  is  brought  into  a 
natural  state,  so  as  to  be  able  to  resipt 
the  pressure  of  the  cold  air;  and  not  on- 
ly all  danger  is  therfel>y  guarded  againsr, 
but  the  whole  system  is  wonderfully  in- 
vigorated, nnd  the  circulation  is  in- 
creased to  such  a  degree  as  to  cause  a 
delightful  glow  all  over  the  surface. 

It  ta  oilen  the  case  that  a  patient  nn- 
der  the  operation  of  the  steam-bath, 
when  brought  into  a  state  of  almost  ex- 
haustion by  the  applied  heat,  will  in- 
stantly, on  applying  the  cold  water, 
poseess  much  more  strength  and  aetivi* 
ty  than  when  in  a  state  of  health  ; 
which  will  last  several  hours  ;  and,  if 
the  stomach  is  correct,  so  as  to  digest 
the  food  takeYi  into  it,  the  natural  health 
and  strength  will  soon  be  restored.  This 
is  no  visionary  theory  ;  for  the  know- 
ledge on  which  a  belief  of  the  facts  are 
supported,  has  been  derived  from  actual 
experience,  the  only  correct  source 
that  can  be  depended  upon. 

In  order  to  illustrate  more  fully  the 
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principles  I  am  endeavoiiog  to  f  apport,  \ 
and  to  give  you  a  more  correct  uoder- 
atanding  of  the  subject,  I  shall  relate 
the  followini;  case.  irhich^I  attended 
to;  and  the  facta,  as  stated,  can  be  prov- 
ed by  several  witnesses. 

A  young  woman  aged  about  20»  had 
been  confined  to  a  sick  bed  for  five 
months,  with  what  the  doctors  call  a 
liver  complaint.    She  had  been  attend- 
ed by  several  of  the  roost  celebrated  of 
the  Faculty,  who  had  pursued  the  de- 
pletive plan  of  treatment,  till  she  was 
reduced  very  low,  without  receiving  the 
least  benefit  as  to  removing  the  com- 
plaint* They  had  bled  her  aeven  times, 
and  admioistered  as  much  calomel  as 
fibe  could  bear  without  causing  saliva- 
tion.    The  patient  had  now  becorre 
v-ry  weak,  tLeh-andsaud  feet  were  col  1, 
the  skin  dry,  and  the  circulation  so 
small,  that,  on  cordi'g  the  wrist, thero 
was  scarce  the  appearance  of  a  vein  on 
the  band.    In  this  situation  the  doctors 
had  left  her,  acknowledging  that  their 
plan  of  treatment  had  not  been  success- 
ful»  and  could  give  no  encouragement 
for  her  recovery.     Her  friends  con- 
sidered her  in  i^  decline,  and  that  she 
would  live  but  a  short  time. 

I  undertook  the  ca^e  with  great  re- 
luctance, as  I  considered  a  cure  ex- 
tremely doubtful;  but  the  friends  were 
so  urgent,  and  the  young  woman  ap- 
pearing 83  anxious  and  willing  to  try 
the  medicine,  that  I  was  induced  to 
promise  to  stop  three  or  four  days,  and 
give  them  sush  information  as  would 
enable  them  to  attend  upon  her  them- 
selves, I  began  by  giving  the  compo- 
sition o|  vegetable  powders  to  raise  the 
inward  heat,  putting  a  hot  stone  to  the 
feet ;  which  plan  was  followed  for  36 
houra,  when  there  w^s  a  good  degree 
of  circulation,  the  perspiration  was 
free  and  natural,  and  the  strength 
seemed  to  increase  as  the  inward  heat 
was  raised.  On  the  second  day  the 
steam-baih  was  applied,  which  was  at- 
tended with  very  extraordinary  suc- 
cess. Strong  doubts  were  entertained 
of  her  being  able  to  stand  over  the 
steam,  being  so  weak  as  to  be  unable 
to  get  out  pf  bed  without  assistance  ; 
but  all  were  agreeably  disappointed, 
for,  by  raising  the  steam  gradually,  aud 
once  or  twice  wetting  the  face  with 
cold  water,  she  was  enabled  to  stand 


over  it  for  twenty  minutes,  without 

least  apparent    inconvenience,  dnr 

which  the  heat  was   raised  to  110  < 

grees    of  Fahrenheit.      The  outr: 

heat  being  now  as   high  ae  ehe  co. 

bear  without  fsintiDg,  a  large  qusc'^ 

of  cold  water    ivas    poured  upon  i 

head,  and  the  body  washed  all  overvj 

a  cloth  wet  with   the    same.    Sherj 

then  wiped  dry  and  dressed,  after  vii 

she   walked  several    times  acro^» '■ 

room,  and  appeared  to  be  asftronf ' 

a  well  person.     "Phe  blood  vessels  v? 

full,  the  circulation    quick,  andtr 

was  a  natural  glow  ail  over  the  sur': 

In  a  short  time  she  was  undressei- 

put  into  bed  ;  and,  in   about  two ^'• 

the  emetic  nas  given    and  a  fuHcc^' 

of  medicine  completed,    which  hs^ 

favorable  an  effect  as  rould  be  wis^ 

She  had  a  comfortable  night's  re»tu 

the  next  morning  I  (ound  hersi'^^ 

the  table  eat  in  z  a  faearty  b  realise' ' 

pursuing  the  same  plan  of  treatn;^'  - 

about  ten  days,  during  which  tiof'' 

was  carried  through  the  same  p^ 

two  OF  three  Umes,,  (which  vtf  ^* 

by  the  women  in  the   family,)  i^*^ 

terwards  occasionHlly  using  tbe«^°>' 

bath,  with  bittera  to  assiat  the  H^ 

ture,  she  was  in  lour  y/tttkBtestoid^^ 

a  perfect  state  of  health,  to  ihe  pea^ 

joy    and  satisfaction  of  ^^^  '^\ 

friends,  an  J   the    di^pptioiment  aflj 

mortification  of  the  doctors  who  Jafl 

said  that  it  would  be  impt^iWe  for  m 

to  live  through  the  opeialioo  ol  uw 

medicine. 

This  case  forms  a  pndi^  "!"fl 
tionofths  great  benefits  demed  ^r^^ 

the  steam  baih,   when  Ju«*«*®""^b2. 
properly  administered;  ^^^^^'ij^ut 
lity  and  safety  of  apply  ii^.^^^^^^^ter 
There  was  a  large   quantiiy  v 
made  use  of,  taken  directly  ^^^ 
pump,  and  very  cold,  much  nior*  ^^^ 
what  was  nece^ita^y.     T^»«  ^^^^^i 
to  satisfy  the  friends,   »*»o*'PleS 
great  fears  diat  this  pa"  of  we J^^ 
would  be  fatal  to  the  P«f'«"^.,  !ll^ 
very  low;  but,  on  wimessmg  i" I^  ^^ 

ry  effects,  they  becacne  V^^^^Lft 
vinced  that  it  was  not  only  8«'J  Jj^^,,. 
ry  useful;  and  the  father,  *  ''fLi  {hit 
ed  scientific  genilcmaD,  ^^.^^'^^ti- 
no  other  evidence,  except  nis  o  ^^ 
ses,  couW  have  wrought  connc" 
his  mindf 
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The  great  importance  of  tbe  subject 
uoder  consideration,  induces  me  to  ex- 
tend the  enquiry,  and  attempt  to  give 
&  more  particular  description  of  the  va- 
rioua  ways  in  which  the  steam-bath  has 
l^een  used  as  a  means  to  remove  dls* 
o&se;  and,  as  our  niain  object  is  to  gain 
knowledge  by  the*  experience  of  the 
%vi6e    and    judicious    investigators    of 
t^rtitli,  I  shall  give  the  opinion  of  some 
late  writers  on  the  subject,  with  auch 
historical  facts  as  I  have  hern  able  to 
collect. 

(To  be  continued,) 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


PERSEVERENCE 

le  all-important  in  Cholera  cases. 
Instances    of   recovery  from  extreme 
ceases  of  coliapse,  in  this   form  of  dis- 
ease, are  very  numerous.     The  pulse- 
less and  speechless,  whose  extremities 
have  been  cold  and  clammy  to  the  trunk 
of  the  bo'ly,  have  often  been  relieved-^ 
have  had  the  disease  entirely  removed, 
snd  have  been  effectually  restored  to 
their  wonted  health.      Do  not  abandon 
your  patients  while  one  ray  of  hope  re- 
mains* 

Patients  are  sometimes  lost,  who  are 
beginning  to  revive  and  rise  from  a  cul- 
lapsed  state  of  Cholera — whose  pulse, 
that  was  apparently  still,  have  began  to 
rise,  whose  skin  that  was  cold  and  shri- 
velled, began  to  feel  a  glow  of  returning 
warmth;  whose  eyes  that  were  sunken 
and  wan,  began   to  brighten  with  the 
light  of   hope,   and    whose  faultering 
tongues  that  were  paralised,  began  to 
stammer   out   some    of  their    wants. 
Tbese,by  being  abandoned  to  negligent, 
inattentive,  and  unfeeling,  or  ignorant 
nurses,    have    been    sometimes    lost, 
though  they  were  cenanily  beginning 
tnr<»covcr.    Mercenary  wretches  have 
leen  known  to  take  the  medicine  for 
heir  own  use,  while  they  left  the  fee- 
tie,  helpless  patient  to  die,  regardless 
f  that  humanity  that  warms  every  gdu- 
rous  heart. 


The  mind  that  is  open  to  conviction, 
id  determmed  to  pursue  truth  where- 
•r  she  may  guide,  will  derive  lessons, 
en  from  its  own  mistakes,  which  may 
ove  salutary  to  itself  and  to  the  world. 


Foa  Tua  Recoiideu. 

RAMARKS  ON  CHOLERA,  No.  1. 

Messrs.  Editors  :— Tiie  f^ubjoined 
remarks  on  EpiJfinic  Cholera,  arc  sub- 
mitted to  your  inspection  to  be  disposed 
of  in  such  a  way  as  will  best  subaerve 
the  high  inteiest  of  the  noble  cause  in 
which  you  are  now  mdustriously  en- 
gaged. The  ravages  of  the  Cholera 
have  been  extensive.  It  has  become 
an  all-absorbing  subject.  Oiir  health 
and  lives,  and  those  of  our  fellow- men 
are  at  stake.  If  any  thing  that  I  can 
offer  should  be  accounted  interesting 
and  worthy  a  place  in  your  intelligent, 
useful,  and  wideiy-circnlating  Record- 
er, I  bhail  feel  i>appy  in  the  reflection 
that  I  have  honestly  endeavored  to  con- 
tribute my  mite  to  that  stock  of  infor- 
mation your  periodical  is  distributing 
so  extensively  in  these  United  States. 

Through  the  spring  and  summer  of  the 
currem  year,  the  effects  of  Cholera 
have  been  again  felt  with  much  severity. 
Tbo  principal  towns  and  cities  along 
our  great  waters,  from  Orleans  to  Pitts- 
burg, have  been  visited  by  this  destruc- 
tive pestilence.  In  some  places  it  baa 
made  tremendous  desolation.  Some 
pleasant  and  flourishing  towns  have 
been  almost  depopulated,  the  inhabit- 
ants having  died  or  fled  to  escape  the 
plague.  Those  whose  circumstances 
would  admit,  betook  themselves  to 
flight,  while  others  have  been  lefl  to 
encounter  tbe  danger  that  threatened 
them,  without  Physician  or  nurse  to 
aid  them  in  their  affliction.  Not  only 
the  Boroughs  and  Cities  upon  our 
great  waters,  have  been  visited  ;  but 
the  disease  has  spread  into  the  interior 
of  the  country.  It  has  seized  the  farm- 
er in  its  iron  ^rasp.  Retirement  from 
the  busy  scenes  of  city  life  has  not  af- 
forded any  protection  or  securi'v  from 
the  prevailing  epidemic.  The  Faculty 
do  not  appear  to  know  much,  if  any 
thing,  more  about  the  origin,  nature,  or 
remedy  for  this  disease,  than  they  did 
before  they  ever  saw  a  case.  The 
cause  why  disease  has  recently  assum- 
ed a  new  and  alarming  form,  is  an  en- 
quiry involved  in  many  diflicultics.  Ae 
we  are  so  much  at  a  loss  on  thif  pointy 
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It  IS  useless  to  follo^r  vtder  coDJectures 
and  suppositions  that  have  been  hatch- 
ed ill  learned  brains.  Such  instruc- 
tions serve  rather  to  make  the  dark- 
ness visible.  VVho  among  the  wisest 
of  the  Facnlty^  can  inform  us  whether 
this  plague  is  likely  to  become  a  per- 
manent disease  and  a  resit  lent  minister 
of  death?  or  whtitlier,  like  a  tornado, 
that  lias  spv>nt  its  rage,  it  will  pass 
away,  and,  like' its  dy in£r  victims,  be 
no  more  seen  among  the  citizens  cfour 
country  T  Waving  all  enquiries,  in 
(iiese  Inbarinths  of  human  conjecture 
and  phylosuphical  uncertainties,  a  pru- 
dent man  would  say,  make  every  ra- 
tional preparation  to  sustain  the  cala- 
lamity,  if  it  come  upon  you,  with  bs' 
commg  fortitude  and  composure,  al- 
ways, in  every  condition,  hoping  for  a 
favorable  result. 

The  privilege  of  a  free  communica- 
tion of  our  ideas  on  this  all-important 
<hemp,  should  be  highlv  prized  and 
faithfully  improved.  Useful  know- 
ledge is  progressing  in  the  civilized 
'•vorld.  Perhaps  some  favored  indivi- 
<iua1,  more  fortunate  than  many  others, 
may  discover  some  more  Bpecific,more 
infallible  remedy  than  has  yet  been  dis- 
covered. Such  has  been  the  success  of 
botan  c  medicine,  our  expectations  may 
well  he  raised.  No  reasonable  doubt 
remains  but  that  nature's  God  has  well 
stored  the  world  he  has  created^  with 
antidotes  suited  to  every  form  of  dis- 
<ease.  It  is  man'd  prerogative  to  search 
tind  find  them  out. 

In  relation  to  the  Cholera,  for  the 
informatio]V/bf  those  who  are  not  ac- 
quainted with  it,  and  to  revive  the  re- 
collection of  those  who  have  been  con- 
versant with  it,  I  will  briefly  remark, 
that,  agreeably  to  my  observation,  the 
£r8t  intimations  of  commencing  Chole- 
ra, are  commonly  an  unusual,  unesfty 
sensation  in  rhe  bowels,  and  frequently 
some  slight  affection  of  the  stomach. — 
To  these  incipient  complainings,  there 
soon  succeeds  a  rumbling  tumultuous 
noise,  as  if  the  whole  volume  of  the  in- 
testines was  filled  with  wind  and  wa- 
ter, and  all  in  terrible  commotion. 

These  premonitory  intimations  are 
followed  by  copious  watery  evacua- 
tions, at  first  of  a  whitish  appearance. 
The  nausea  of  the  stomach  increasing, 
universal  debility  pervades  the  whole 
'rarae- 


It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  mh 
the  bowels  be  in  a  state  of  conptir  m 
tion,  this  stage  of  the  complaint  is  n 
I  companied  l>y  comparatively  little  pr^ 
Its  painfulncss  by  no  means  equals  ftbi', 
ib  often  experienc*?d  in  common  ^jtf^ 
taries.      ^here  there  is  en  obstifuie/r 
costive  habit,  the  pain  is  often  inteos'. 
These  symptoms    may  be   regarJeJv 
the    first,   the   incipient    and  formir. 
stage  of  ihis  distressing  malady;  \^' 
may  continue  from   two  or  three  icvf 
to  three,  four,  or  five  duys.     Themts 
usual  period  of  its  duration,  beforep^ 
ing  into  the  second  stage,  ia  fromtirr- 
ty-four  to  forty-eight  hours. 

The  second  stage  of  Cholera  ii»j^ 
distinguished  by  an    aggravation  or .^ 
creased  violence  of  the  precedinggn? 
toms,  by  the  puking-  and  purgm  '^^ 
supervene,  accompanied  with  di^tjss 
ful  cramps  of  the  extremities.    ^•«'' 
times  a  single  fibre  appears,  bjt^^' 
sation  produced,  to  be  the  seato'i^ 
spasmodic  aifection.      In  thi9»^^* 
the  complaint   there    is    unlven^f* 
great  prostration  of  strength,  a»*^' 
quick,  feeble  pulsation,   a  aunkti  (i^ 
pressed  countenance, and  indescribi-!^ 
universal  rcjtleKsness.-  The  collapef^ 
stage    generally     succeeds    (be  ^' 
cond  stage    in    the    course  of  a  ^^ 
hours.    It  comes  on  more  np'^^h'  ''[^ 
some  than  with    others,  i  iolenbly 
accurate  calculation  niiy  commoDlyte 
made  by  an  experienced  sod  ob^nisg 

practitioner,  from  paying  t  y^^  ^' 
tention  to  the  progress  oflliefint8^*B* 
of  the  disease.  If  ibe  first  stage  pawM 
into  the  second  in  quick  succession,  t« 
collapses  may  be  expected  spcediiy^J 
ensue.  If  the  patient  labow  loof 'J^ 
lingeringly  under  the  first  stage,  the 
disease,  if  not  prevented  by  »  sucteis- 
ful  application  o(  appropriiie  »«*"'• 
will  be  of  iuxig  \rurftii«>n«  .  . 

The  third,  or  collapsed  rtagft««  " 'J 
commonly  designated,  ma/  b*  '®*j  • 
distinguished  by  a  peculiar  ««*"'"V 
coldness  of  the  face,  tongue,  ^°' *" 
feet,  the  livid  discoloration  or  »ciU"B 
of  the  blood  under  the  bail*  pu'^'^J" 
suspended  or  scarcely  pcrceptiw 
the  wrist.  -j,t 

There  is  one  circumstance^*^ 

not  forget  to  mention;  it  *'"'.  ®2|  „bo 
tionsd  by  some,  bat  not  ?T  **^^,  / 
have  written  on  Choters ;  i«  ''  ^^ 
allude  to:   *'The  skin,  w^en 
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pon  ihe  muscles,  or  pinched  togeth- 
r,  will  remain  in  a  fixed  situatiun.— - 
iespiratioDy  in  such  ca8es»  is  thort 
.nil  hurried,  and  the  ghastly  visage  of 
leath  is  strongly  depicted  in  every  foa- 
ure. 

I  have  now  given  a  concise  and  accti- 
aie  account  of  the  uiost  prominent 
y  inptoms  attending  iffis  uevr  and  deso- 
atiiig  form  of  pestilence. 

By  the  description  I  have  given,  I  am 
>er8iiaded  that  every  attentive  observer 
vill  be  able  to  distinguish,  without  d'*f- 
iculty,  between  Cholera  and  all  the 
isual  forms  of  disease  that  have  yet  ap- 
peared in  our  country.  In  a  future 
lunaber  I  design  to  communicate  some- 
'hing  relative  to  the  moat eligi'bU mode 
"jf  treating  a  Cholera  patient,  or  give  a 
letail  of  the  method  of  treatment  that 
\  have  found  most  successful.  What  I 
(lave  to  offer  is  the  restilt  of  experience 
-Rod  observation,  and  is  candidly  com- 
tnunicated  with  an  honest  design  to  be 
^useful  to  my  fellow  men. 
\  CINCINNATUS. 


For  the  Recorder » 

MKSsae.    EoiToas  :— The  enclosed 
acrap  of  a  letter  is  forwarded  to  you 
without  date  or  signature,  just  as  it 
was  picked    up,  when  being    blown 
about  the  streeta  of  a  neighboring  vil- 
lage.     If  by  any  casually  it  was  never 
completed  and  forwarded  as  originally 
designed,  it  is  hoped  it  may,   through 
the  medium  of  the  press,  reach  the  eye 
of  that  mistaken  brother  for  whose  be- 
nefit it  was  intended,  and  return  a  wan- 
derer from  the  error  of  his  ways. 

X.  y.  z. 

DsAa  Brother  :— You  and  I  have 
reached  a  good  old  age !    We  have  ac- 
cumulated for  ourselves  property  that 
has  placed  us  beyond  the  grasp  of  pov- 
erty, or  the  want  of  food  or  rainientfor 
ourselves  and  families  the  re8i*lu'^  of 
our  days,  if  we  manage  with  any  rea- 
sonable degree  of  prudence.     But,  my 
dear  brother,  I  am  afraid  that  if  you 
should  ever  see  the  number  of  days  our 
father  has  seen,  you  will  yet  die  a  poor 
man  !    My  fears  are  not  groundleaa.*- 
With  true  fraternal  freedom  I  it  ill  just 
remind  you  that  you  are  a  whiskey- 
<lrinker  I    Bo  not  startle,  my  dear  Jo* 


seph,  I  do  not  charge  yoti  with  drunk- 
euness,  nor  even  intemperance  I    No,  I 
mnke  no  such  unkind  and  disrespectful 
iodinnatiuns.     I  repeat  it,  you  are  a 
whiskey-drinker.      You  cannot  be  in^ 
nensiblethat  I  am  fully  apprized  of  the 
fact  relative  to  your  case.    Not  a  day 
passes    over    your   head   without   its 
drams  to  wash  time  along.      I  believe 
what  you  were  saying  in  a  confidential 
circlCi  the  last  time  I  saw  yon,  that  you 
were  never  drunk  but  twice  in  your  life. 
I  Hupposu  you  meant  that   you  never 
were  completely  down,  neck  and  heels; 
that  is,  what  we  call  dead  drunk,  more 
than  twice.    De  it  so.    If  I  never  saw 
you  knock  kneed,  stngg^  ng  drunk,  I 
imve  seen  you  walk  totteringly,  clum- 
sily, and  blunderingly,  oftener  than  the 
twice  you  mention.     Besides,  that  oc^ 
casional  tremor  that  you  have  on  your 
nerves,  thai  afiects  your  hand^writing, 
and  that  sexual  impotency   you   have 
been  endeavoring  to  relieve  by  medi« 
cine,  will  stick  to  you   until  you   quit 
your  dram-drinking.    You  are  not  ap- 
prized of  the  visible  effects  it  produces. 
I  can  always  tell  when  you  have   been 
to  your  botile.      It    always  produces 
consequences    perhsps   more    plainly 
perceptible  to  all  the  world  beside  than 
to  yourself.    Your  forgetfulness,  which 
I    have  noticed    with   surprise,  must 
have  originated  from  the  use  of  the  bot- 
tle more  than  from  the  effect  of  years  ! 
I  know  this  oy  my  own  case.  I  am  older 
than  you  are.    I  use  no  drams,  and  my 
memory  is  not  half  as  treacheroaa  aa 
yours.    Dram-drinking,  though  prac-^ 
ticed  in  a  way  the  world  may  call  mo- 
derate, not  only  injures  the  retentive 
faculty,  but  impairs  the  judgment,  de- 
ranges mental  equanimity,  and  debases 
the  moral  purity  of  the  soul.    I  never 
will  make  a  tippler  my  confidant.    A 
man  that  uses  a  lUile  ardent  spirits,  two 
or  three  times  every  day— such  an  one 
shall  never  be  my  confidanu  He  would 
be  ♦*•*  


It  ie  astonishing,  and  will  remain  an 
astonishment  to  future  ages,  that  the 
vety  rankest  poisons  are  the  greatest 
remedies  now  in  use  in  the  world,  and 
have  been  for  at  least  fifty  years  past. 
It  would  be  a  melanchely  tale,  could  it 
be  told,  the  millions  who  have  perished 
through  this  practice. — Robtt,  LeeU, 
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Are  an  effectual  antidote  for  Cholera. 
N«  Tact  is  better  established.  *  Public 
confidence  U  becoming  wide  awake. 
The  regular  faculty  fly  from  its  ap- 
proach as  (i?ni  the  fangs  of  a  deadly 
serpent.  Tne  Thomson ian,  like  the 
good  Samaritan,  hunts  out  the  sick  and 
afflicted,  and  pours  upon  him  tlie  balm 
of  a  rational  and  successful  practice. 
The  regular  faculty  do  sometimes  hon- 
estly confess  that  they  cannot  control 
the  disease,  but  Thomscnians  every 
where  contend  than  they  have  control- 
ed,  and  can  again  control  it.  All  they 
ask  is  a  fair  chance  to  make  a  timely 
and  faithful  application  of  the  reme- 
dies. Witnesses  are  becoming  so  nu- 
merous that  the  runaway  Faculty,  who 
have  long  made  themselves  merry  at 
our  expense*  begin  to  look  and  feel 
chop-fallen,  but»  in  the  agonies  of  des- 
pair and  mortification,  they  will  even 
venture  many  times  to  dissuade  men 
from  the  use  of  our  remedies.  Our  ris- 
ing, they  consider  as  their  degradation. 
Whereas,  if  they  would  act  the  honest 
part,  acknowledge  the  truth,  and  invite 
nicn^s  attention  to  what  will  best 
subserve  the  general  interest,  regard- 
less of  private  emolument,  it  would  be 
infinitely  better  for  them  and  for  the 
community  at  large. 


O,  how  grand  is  that  character,  that 
can  rise  superior  to  sense  and  selfish- 
ness— and  cling  to  the  radiant  glory  of 
immutable  truth! 


A  Scotch  paper  notices  aui    ol  i 
man  liviag  at  Glasgow,    wlio    is 
years  of  age.    She  never  toolc   a  j 
tor's  drug  in  all  her  life,  nor  wa«  s 
cet  ever  applied  to  her  frame.      ^^  \ 
perfectly   tie«     from  affections     (^' 
ifaest,  and,  during  the  last  c^ntir^ 
herljfe,  she  has  been  a  perfect  st 
er  to  pain,  and  her  pulse    does  ne:  ! 
ceed  seventy.       Her  grandfather     i 
at  the  age  of  129,  and  her  father  c. 
the  120th  year  of  his  age« 
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The  National  Library  and  Advocate 
Til  snd  Religious  Liberty,  or    Uni\er5^ 
pository    of    Useful  Knowledge.       \\ 
knowledg^e,  the  blessings  of  liberty  c^ 
fully  enjoyed  or  long  preserved.  — <\: 
by   Jessb    Torry,  Jr. 

Vol.  1.  Philadelphia,  May  15,  1833.  >' 
Published  by  J ,  P.  Sleeptr,  121,  .V-^^ 
cond  Street^  on  the  Ist    and  3^  *i'i 
days  in  every  months  at  one  d«>Km  fv 
teen  numbers^  payable  in  advance! 

We  would  most  respectfully  ackM'!^:* 
the  reception  of  the  first  nuaiber  of  a  ^»  • 
cal,  beaiing  the  above  title*  nt  the  hc^  ci  i 
first  page.     It  is  printed  on  paper  of  i  z^ 
quality,  with  a  fair  type,  and  neai//  eiecvjt- 
ed :  Contains  sixteen  octavo  pagea 

The  Prospectus  accompao  jiny  dit  nwnbf '. 

is  spread  over  the  seven  first  pa^n.    **  T.t 

principal  subjects  to  wOidi  the  Natiooal  Lt- 

brary  will  be  devoted,  vitf  be  cJads/ked  luio 

seventeen  deparimerts^  sifoUows; 

L  Medicine,  Health  an&  Ui»f;<evhy. 

3.  Moral  Department. 

3.  Domestic  Economy. 

4.  Political  Economy. 

5.  Politii  al  Department. 

6.  Fanners*  Department. 

7.  Mechanics'  Department 

8.  Commercial  Departmeot. 

9.  Department  of  Schools,  Libifiies,  kc. 

10.  Scientific  Department. 

11.  Literary  Department, 
rj.  Entertaining  Deptrtment. 
J 3.  Ladies'  DepartroenL 

14.  Youths'  Department, 

15.  Miscellaneous  Departmeot. 

16.  Reformation,  Retrenchment,  £c* 

17.  Religious  Departmenu 

After  iniertlng  his  Prospectus,  ibe  Editor 
has  nine  whole  pages  and  a  fiactioa,  os  «ticb 
to  commence  a  display  of  his  subjectfiaer- 
Un9o^  in  which  he  tiaats  fine  oC  the  W4su:«- 
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r«  MoNUMBNT.    3dly,  of  Nullification  and 
»  Ikiikks.     3dly,  of  Paper  Banking.    4ibly» 
Aledical  Reformation.      Sihly,  a  Solemn 
3rirem    to  the  Clergy.    "Deacen.l,"    says 
,    ••'   from  your  pulpits ;  extend  the  hand  of 
ual  fellowship  to  your  congregations,  [Mr.  P. 
e aches  in  the  Penitentiary— this  is  rather  a 
veiling  system,]  say  to  them,  We  arc  no 
nger  Reverend — We  will  no  longer  speak  to 
>u  as  if  you  were  Hltle  children,  credulous  of 
le  most  inconceivable  absurdities  and  incon- 
stcncies.     Wo  will  no  longer  tell   you  that 
our  sinp,  vices,  follies,  or  crimes,  were  atoned 
>r  by  the  sufferings  of  a  single  innocent  per- 
,0,  many  hundred  years  ago."     We  quote 
o  farther.    We  see  how  religiously  this  De- 
artnicniwill  be  filled.— Here  is  th«  spice  to 
easoii  everr  page.    In  the  sixth  place,  we 
Rvc  an  **  Essay  on  Native  Depravity."    Se- 
cnihly  and  lastly,  we  have  his  "  Address  to 
ieatlers  and  Correspondents." 

The  work,  we  perceive,  is  intended  to  be  a 
miitum  in  pafvo .  The  Editor  or  Editors 
informs  us  that  ''The  National  Library  is  in- 
tended to  be  a  Domestic  Repository,  or  Cyclo- 
psBdia  of  Essential  Information,  Moral.  Civil, 
Physiological^  Medical,  Mechanical,  Agricul- 
tural, Scientific,  and  MisceUaneoos." 

Its  undertakers  certainly  make  great  preten- 
sions .    They  have  promised  much,  which  will 
f  cquire  talents  and  industry,  supported  by  ex- 
tensive pa(ronai;e,  ever  to  accomplish,  to  any 
tolerable  saiisfaciion,  to  our  enlightened  com* 
munity.    We  are  not  disposed  to  applaud  or 
censure.    Those  who  subsist  by  our  flatteries, 
will  find  themselves  reduced  to  short  allow- 
ance.   Of  their  editorial  abilities  we  arc  well 
apprized.    In  this  respect  we  tender  them  the 
homage  of  our  respectful  consideration.     We 
ace  pleased  to  hear  them  say,  '*  competent  as- 
sistant Editors  have  been  engaged  to  co-ope- 
rate with  us  in  the  vast  field  of  intellectual  la- 
bor, which  we  have  delimated  for  cultivation. 

A  correspondent  notes,  in  a  Post- 
script to  a  letter  of  business,  that  *Hhe 
6th  No.  of  the  Recorder  has  never 
reached  him — the  15th  number,  says 
he,  came  to  nae  alone  and  loose  in  the 
mafU    The  others  that  should   have 


come  with  mine  did  not  arrive.  Per- 
haps they  may  yet  come,  when  some 
careless  Postioaster  may  think  proper 
to  gather  them  up  and  throw  them  into 

the  mail. 

N.  B.  This  complaint  is  from  a  re- 
spectable Postmaster,  who,  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  own  official  duties,  appears 
to  act  conscienciously.    He   also  ap-. 
pears  to  have  an  accurate  conception  of 
the  lawless  abuses  of  public  and  private 
confidence  that  frequenily  occur.  When 
we  consider  the  unusual  care  with  which 
the  Recorder  is  put  up,  in  the  strong- 
est of  paper,  and  by  experienced  and 
careful  hands,  and   mailed  here   with 
undoubted  carefulness,  we  must  confess 
we  are  not  a  little  mortified  at  the  ma- 
ny complaints  that  have  reached  us. — 
However,  there  is  undoubtedly  blame 
to  be  aitached  some  where.    Measures 
are  in  contemplation  for  the  detection  of 
deliiiquents,  who  trifle  with  official  du- 
ties, disregard  the  solemnities  of  a  le- 
gal oath,  and  wantonly  abuse  the  trust 
committed  to  their  charge.     We  wish 
our  Agents  to  be  every  where  on  the 
alert,  and  co-operate  with  persevering 
efforts  to  ferret  out  the  individuals  who 
are  cu>lty  of  such  gross  dereliction  of 
principle  and  perverseness  of  conduct. 
It  affurdd  no  pleasure  to  complain.  One 
detection  would   please  us  more  than 
seven  years'  murmuring.     We  are  in- 
tent on  deieciion,  if  it  can  possibly  be 
efifecied. 


PLAGUE. 

The  General  Andreossi observed  that 
the  plague  was  unknown  in  the  islands 
of  Menzali .  I  could  find  no  traces  of  it 
till  my  arrival  in  San,  and  there  a  ceme- 
tery was  pointed  out  to  me,  in  which 
300  black  soldiers  of  the  Pacha  \[eTG 
interred  two  years  ago,  all  having  died 
of  the  Plague.    They  were  encamped 
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outside  the  village,  and  not  one  of  the 
fellaghs  were  infected. 

A  similar  occurrence  happened  nine 
>'ear8  ago  in  Damietta.  A  vessel  arriv- 
ed from  Syria,  with  a  great  number  of 
Turkish  passengers  ;  they  were  all  in- 
fected, and  were  distributed  over  Da- 
mietta before  the  fact  was  known  of 
their  illness.  In  the  course  of  ten 
days,  most  of  them  died,  with  unequi- 
vocal tokens  of  Plague,  buboes,  and 
carbuncles;  yet  not  an  individual  at  Da- 
mietta took. the  disease  ! 

The  climate  of  Damietta  I  do  not 
consider  good  :  the  rice  grounds  are 
necessarily  laid  under  water  for  nearly 
half  the  year,  and  Damietta  is  conso- 
<liient1y  little  better  than  a  swamp. 

That  species  of  billious  remittent  fe- 
ver which  the  natives  call  pernicious, 
iias  prevailed  for  the  last  two  months. 
I  treated  several  cases,  I  presume,  as 
other  Enj^lisb  medical  men  would  have 
done,  and  I  flattered  myself  that  I  was 
very  Ruccessful  in  my  practice  ;  but, 
on  enquiring  into  twelve  cases  of  recent 
occurrence  amongst  Sarur*s  Arab  hus- 
bandmen, I  found  that  they  had  no  me- 
dical  treatment  tohatever,  and  that  the 
mortality  was  precisely  the  same  with 
them  without  physic,  as  it  was  with 
mine  with  it.  It  was  rather  humiiiat' 
ing  to  a  Hadkin  [Physician]  to  disco- 
ver that  nature,  in  this  instance,  was 
not  influenced  by  his  art,  and  that,  whe- 
ther men  were  drenched  with  physic,  or 
with  cold  water,  the  event  was  the 
same. — MaddenU  Letters,  1827. 

N.  B.  We  have  seen  a  note  append- 
ed to  the  above  quotation,  that  ireflects 
but  little  credit  on  the  learned  Facul- 
ty. The  celebrated  German  Physi- 
cian, Rnfelomdt,  in  one  of  his  latest 
publications,  says,  "of  the  diseases 
which  are  not  gooerally  considered  mor- 
tal, r  am  now  fully  convinced,  after  80 
years  practice,  tliat,  of  all  the  patients 


whom  I  have  treated,  tnro^tiiirda  wi 
have  recovered  without  ray  assistai 
or  that  of  medicine,  and  even  uj:i 
the  most  opposite  modes  of  lreatm€i«l 
[Wiiat  a  pernicious  and  ruinous  resj 
must  urise  from  (he  confused  coo;!  .1 
ing  modes  of  treatment  adopted  br  .  i 
Regular  Physicians  in  tbo^e  foTtm  i 
disease  accounted  mortal— ^sacb  asa-. 
Plague,  Yellow  Fever,  Cholera,  k:- 


A   dov/n-tlie -river    correspctZc 

writes  thus,  under  date  of  lUth  A,: 
last.  "Your  extra  of  the  i;5lholA;'i. 
has    been    received.     £i<rht  or  it. 
numbers  of  the  Eclectic  have  btr. 
sent  to  me — why  or  wliereiur?  »  t, 
known  to  me.     However,  it  contiS 
in  my  humble  opinion,  its  own  rj^ 
warrant-a  version  by  its  friendrf^i 
they  will  notdeny-lt  gives  dejrvaw 
of  the  whole  ground.      We  dVKovc 
plainly  that  their  reformed  Tboost- 
nianism,  national  republicaiuffni,^d^. 
does  not  consist  m  doing  to  othen  as 
they  would  rationably  wish  to  iie  done 
by — no,  but  is  truely  ebancteriatk 
of  ancient  and  inoderoJtt</aism;a  pn> 
ject  to  keep  up  thevi/e  trask  whic/i 
will  perish  in  the  using.  Truth,  char- 
ity, humanity,  in  spite  of  every  efioit 
of  concealment  and  prevarication,  are 
horribly  deformed.  What  the  philcse- 
I)hic  mind  of  Samuel  Thomson  voulJ 
have  compressed  into  a  nut-sbell  for 
the  good  of  the  human  race,  they  arc 
extending  over  massy  vol umos,  defor- 
ming  by   mystery,   and  beclouding 
with  technical  language  and  scientific 
fancies ;  so  that,  were  we  to  aid  (hea 
in  their  extravagant  whimsical  calcu- 
lations, in  process  of  time,  niedicin^ 
instead  of  being  reformed  and  coo* 
prehunsibie  by  the  pcxiple  at  \mj^ 
would  be  circumacriued  to  accomaxv 
date  a  privileged  few!    Shame  !  O 
shame.  But  the  brazen  face  of  pre* 
tended  reformation  and  fiLllaciom  im 
provcmont  cahnot  be  made  to  \^*^ ' 
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JFVoffi  the  Boston  Invettlgator. 

REMARKABLE  CURE, 

3Ir«  Editor :— Conceiving  it  to  be 

0  daty  of  every  person  to  do  all  In 
cf  power  to  relievo  the  distresses  of 
ifFeriog  huinanity,  I  send  you  the  fol- 
«ving  statement  ofxny  case  of  one  of 
e  moat  distressing  complaints,  or  ra- 
er  complication  of  complaints  that 
ly  human  being  ever  endured. 

JVt  the  age  of  4  years,  I  was  taken 
ck  with  the  Measles,  from  which  time 
»  the  age  of  17,  I  never  kne^w  a  day 
lat  I  was  free  from  pain  or  pickness  of 
31116  kind.  At  17  years  of  age.the  se- 
sre  headache  with  which  1  had  for 
ears  been  afflicted,  suddenly  left  mc. 
Lid  a  violent  humor  broke  out,  and  I 
ecame  covered  with  blotches,  wiiich 
le  physicians  termed  Scrofula.  1  was 
icik  afflicted  with  costiveness  and 
leading,  which,  with  ihe  medicine  I 
ad  taken,  brought  on  a  severe  attack 
f  the  piles. 

At  this  time  I  resided  in  Maiden, 
vbere  I  had  the  attendance  and  advice 
if  the  iirst  physicians,  both  there  and 
II  the  city,  all  which  afforded  me  no 

relief. 

The  Physicians  stated  I  had  a  stric- 
ture in  my  bowels,  and  the  passage  of 
ibe  body  was  growing  up,  and  that  it 
was  impossible  1  should  ever  get  well. 

1  am  confident  I  never  should,  for  the 
more  medicine  I  took,  the  more  pain  I 
felt ;  and,  for  over  two  years.  I  bad  to 
use  injections  constantly  when  I  wish- 
ed any  passage  through  my  bowels,  and 
the  humor  settling  in  my  eyes,   I  was 
for  some  time  nearly  blind.      Indeed  I 
was  in  the  most  miserable  situation  that 
can  be  imagined  and  cannot  be  describ- 
ed.    I  was  afflicted  with^DySpepsia  to 
such  a  degree  that  every  morsel  of  food 
I  swallowed  caused  the  most  violent 
distress,  and  a  continued  pain  in   my 
side,  sailed  by  the  physician  liver  com- 
plaint.   I  received  no  relief,  having  had 
the  best  physicians,  and  by  them  pro- 
nounced incurable.      At  this  time,  by 
the  persuasion  of  my  friends  and  one 
of  my  neighbors  who  had   been  cured 
of  a  distressinfir  complaint  by  the  use  of 
the  Thomsonian  System  of  Medicine,  ( 
was  induced  last  February  to  go  to  the 
Infirmary  in  this  city,  at  the  corner  of 


I 


Charles  and  Sumner  Streets ;  where* 
bih^ingbut  one  week,  and  taking  threo 
courses  of  medicine,  my  pains  all  left 
me.  I  regamed  my  health,  strength, 
and  spirits,  and  since  then  have  beun  tu 
New  York  and  Philadelphia,  and  now 
enjoy  such  health  as  I  never  in  my  life 
be'ioie  enjoyed.  My  bowels  are  npw  in 
regular  order,  which  I  have  not  known 
before  for  9  years. 

For  myself,  I  have  always  been  op- 
posed to  every  species  of  quackery, 
and  when  I  heard  of  tlid  Thomsonian 
Medicine,  and  the  dreadful  stories  about 
Lobelia  and  Steam,  I  considered  it 
quackery  of  the  worst  kind,  and  becamo 
strongly  prejudiced  against  it.  ItwaH 
with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  I  could 
be  persuaded  to  try  it.  I  never  can  bo 
sufficiently  thankful  for  the  relief  1  have 
obtained,  and  it  is  my  earnest  wi^ili 
that  every  one  who  read  this  statement 
and  is  sulfering  under  disease,  would 
give  a  fair  trial  to  the  Thomsonian 
Medicine;  fori  feel  confident  that  any 
medicine  which  would  relieve  me, 
would  relieve  any*  disease  whatever.  If 
any  person  would  wish  to  learn  the 
particulars  of  the  case,  I  should  be 
happy  to  give  it  them  by  calling  at  the 
Infirmary,  as  stated  above. 

S.  P.  SPRAGUE. 

Boston,  June  21,  ldo3. 


Study  ofJ^Tature. — ^However  thought- 
lessly we  may  proceed  along  in  oar  dai- 
ly walks,  there  is  yet  a  world  of  won- 
ders around  us  that  has  astonished  phi- 
losophers and  is  sufficient  to  excite 
the  curiosity  of  angels.  There  ia  or- 
der in  every  thing.  The  little  worm 
we  tread  on  has  its  manners  or  its  ha- 
bitudes; it  is  a  link  in  that  chain  of 
being  which  rises  from  the  dust  and  as- 
cends higher  than  the  eye  of  man  can 
travel.  The  bird,  the  fii^h  and  beast, 
each  obey  the  laws  of  their  being,  and 
more  wonderful,  inanimate  matter  is 
under  the  control  of  certain  laws  or 
affinities,  so  that  we  can  calculate  the 
effects  from  the  cause  applied,  and  rea- 
son correctly  of  substances  that  owe 
no  allegiance  to  the  power  of  mind.  A 
hundred  life- times  would  be  a  term  too 
short  to  exhaust  the  wonders  that  sr."- 
sound  us  every  moment  of  existence. 
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PRICKLEY  ASH. 

There  is  a  species  of  this  shrub,  or 
small  tree,  that  is  a  native  of  the  United 
States.  It  grows  plentifully  in  many 
parts  of  Maryland,  New  Jersey,  Peon- 
Bvlvania,  Ohio,  and  divers  other  places. 
This  kind  has  been  called  [Zantboxy- 
ium  Fraxinifolinm,  or  Ash-leafcd  Zan- 
thozyhun.]  The  Zantboxylum  Clavis 
HerculiF,  or  prickly  yellow  wood. grows 
in  the  more  Sontlicrn  States.  It  is  a 
oative  of  Jamaica  and  other  trapical 
cuuntricB.  The  Pri«-Uly  Ash  hears  the 
nnmcs  of  [Fruxioiis  Spinosus  and  Ara- 
lia  Spinosa.]  It  ha<)  sundry  colonial 
names,  as  Prickly  Eider,  Shot  Bush, 
Toothache  Tree,  &c.  It  grows  most 
frequently  in  fertile  swampy  grounds, 
rising  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  in  height. 
The  branches  have  many  strong  sharp* 
pointed  prickles,  and  the  tree  produces 
abundance  of  small  berries.  The  bark, 
berries  and  seed-vessels  are  powerfully 
stimulant.  When  chewed,  or  other- 
wise used,  they  make  a  strong  impres- 
sion on  the  salivary  filands,  occasion  a 
warm  glow  in  tiic  mouth,  throat,  and 
stomach.  There  appears  to  bo  several 
varieties  of  this  tree,  hut  they  are  all  of 
the  samo  family,  differing  in  virtue 
only,  F.8  the  African  Cayenne  differs 
from  the  lied  Peppers  that  grow  in  our 
country.  That  which  g^^ows  at  the 
South  bninji  stronper,  more  stimulat- 
ingr  and  warming^  w\un  used  for  medi- 
cinal purposi  8.  It  possesses  very  ac- 
tive qualities.  A  saturated  tincture  of 
the  berries  has  been  !»uccessfully  used 
in  flatulent  cholics,  pains  in  the  breas^, 
^ic.  The  bark  mpJ  berries,  in  sub. 
stance,  have  been  found  useful  in  chro- 
nic rheumatism  and  intermittent  fevers, 
called  Fever  an  J  Ai:ue.  That  species 
that  grows  in  Viruinia,  the  Caroljoas 
and  Georgia,  and  there  called  Tooth- 
ache Tree,  is  excellent  for  tooth-ache, 
palsical  affections  of  tlie  tongue  or 
throat.  When  the  bark  is  used  for  this 
purpose,  it  should  be  chewed  freely  and 
frequently.  Ill-conditioned  ulcers  have 
been  cured  by  being  wiished  with  d 
strong  decoction  of  the  ba.rk,and  sprink- 
ling a  fine  powder  of  the  same  over  the 
sore.  Dr.  Henry  relates  a  case  of  this 
kind,  in  which  he  successfully  managed 
an  extensive  ulcer  in  this  way,  and  kept 
the  pans  covered  with  a  Green  Plant- 
ain lenf,  which  he  changed  twice  a  day. 


The  bark  and  berries  of  every  Eyi 
are  a  valuable  article  to  compounds 
stomachic  bitters,  in  cases  of  dpf 
sia^  to  assist  digestion..  See  D 
Thomson  on  this  article,  in  his  > 
Guide 

[The  Prickley  Ash  has  been  very  i 

cessfully  used  by  Dr.  Pi.  HinoD.iJ 

preparation  of  Cb«lera  Syrup.] 


ANECDOTE. 

A  celebrated  doctor  who 

duced   bleeding  and  calomel  as  a 

fallible  remedy  io  fevers,  had  at;^ 

a  gentleman   lor  some  time,  wk 

patient  finding  himself  growwors^^ 

his  treatment,  proposed  ibecalj' 

of  another  physician.     "  With  i'  • 

heart,   my  dfear  yHcW,"  said  (i^■ 

tor;  upon  which  the  gentlemaon*-!  • 

certain  physician  whom  it  vns  b^'- 

had  no  faith  in   his  infallible  r^ 

and  whose  practice  had   been  f  ^' 

more  upon  experience  than  fast)' " 

theories.     "  No,"   replied  tbe*^ 

son  of  Mercury,  "I  will  never c* 

with  him."     **  If  you   wiW  not  «^- 

with"Dr.  ,"   said  the  geut^'^/ 

•'  he  must  cUiend  toUhout  yw;'""'] 

all."     A   few  days   after,  f/ie  ^['l"'^; 

seeing  the  latter  going  to  iisol'^P'^. 

lient,  called  out  to  hiin-"^^^f/"' .. 

danger  already;  I  defyj^'/P^fXr 
•«Why,'»    replied  the  etfP'^f'""^' 

his  passing  through  fiw^^fTVl " 
iudeed,  safely  set  deaih»tdellince. 

SCIENTIFIC  EXCUBS10>''  ^ 

We  understand  that  Hr.  B^' 
whose  efforts  in  the  cause  ot.  ^^ 
History  we  have  often  "J'^^^ou 
columns,  is  prosecutiag  wee^^Q^^ 
his  friends  recently  en^«^  "g^  \as 
dertake  with  great  •"^^'•J^oMofih' 

visited  seveml  ^"^P^^^^^xt»^^^' 
Southern  coast  to  a  g^od  "3  rg^icotf 
plored  by  the  Natur»li«W-  "  '  biut 
fident  that  his  tour  iriH  P^^  *'^ 
satisfactory  to  all  concerne^J-^^^, 


lil- 


•  1  1-4*^*' 

If  it  were  not  for  thit  ''*^^,  r/icr^' 

lerest — which  so  '"*"^!"^„refiniBS^' 
Would  be  little  difficulty  inP»' 

t>ast  experience! 
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*«  Let  mystery  be  stripped^of  all  pretence," 

•*  An*  practice  be  combined  with  common  scnte/* 
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TOWN'iS  LSCTUKES. 


[^eeture  2 — On  the  Thomsoiiian  Syttem 

of  Practice, 

To  gala  correct*  knowledge  on  90y 

subject,   it   is  necessary  to  ii|ve6tigaie 

facts,  and  search  into  the  actual  expe* « 

tience    of  those   ingenious  mea*  who 

have,  in  different  ages,  devoted  them* 

selves  to    the  cause  of  improving  the 

condition  and  promoting  the  happin088 

'of their  fottow- creatures.     One  ounce 

'of  experience  is  worth  all  the  visionary 

^,  and    hypothetical    theories    of    those 

whose  only  aim  is  to  amuso  rather  than 

to  instruct  mankind.    Gilding  a  pill 

';  containing  poison*  may  cause  it  to  be 

'  easier  swallowed,  but  will  not  prevent 

**  iia  deadly  effects.    Natural  causes  and 

effects  are  very  simple,  and,  as  far  as  it 

regards  our  health  and  comtorts  in  this 

■    ivfe,  may  be  easily  understood  by  every 

rational  being,  to  such  extent  as  ourne- 

cessiCies  may  require. 

Those  great  men  who  have  been  most 
dtstingui  shod   for  their  ingenuity,  and 
who  have  made  the  most  useful  disco- 
vcrleSi  have  been,  almost  without  an  ex- 
ception, self  taught.  They  have  depend- 
ed on  the  resources  of  their  own  minds, 
with  the  aid  of  experience,  to  obtain  a 
correct    knowledge    of  causes  and  ef- 
fects ;  nnu  have  ttikon  the  great  book 
of  nature,  which  is  unerring,  for  their 
guide.     In  pursuing  their  siudies,  they 
have,  as  it  were, looked  "from  nature 
up  to  nature^s   God,''  for   instruction, 
untramuiellod  by  the  mystifications  of 
the  schools.    How,  except  in  this  way, 
did  the  great  men  of  antiquity  obtain 
their  knowledge?      Certainly  not  by 
reading  books,  for  there  wcro  none,  ex- 
cept what    were   in   manuscript,  and 
these  must  have   been  too  limited  to 
hav9  been  read  by  many.     One  advan- 
tage they  had  over  modern  times,  for 
they  probably  had  but  one  language  to 
communicate  their  ideas  in  :  and^  tho 
Wst  part  of  thck  lives  for  study  \vns 
3li 


spent  in  obtaining  useful  knowiedc^« 
and  not  in  learning  wh^t  are  termed 
dead  languages,  a  correct  understand- 
ing «f  whi<3h  few  ever  gafo,  and  the  uti'* 
lity  is,  to  say  the  least,  very  doubtful. 

The  reason  why  I  have  been  led  into 
the  above  train  of  thought,  has  been 
otving  to  the  fashionable  cant,  that  is 
often  repeated  by  those  who  are  inter- 
ested in  destroying  the  confidence  of 
the  people  in  the  Thomsonian  method 
of  curing  disease  ;  by  saying  that  Dr. 
Thomson  *<  it  an  ignorant  man-^hai 
he  has  no  Uarningy"  S^c.     I  shall  en- 
deavor to  make  a  proper  distinction  be- 
tween ignorance  and  what  is  called  a 
classical  education.    I  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  asserting  that  there  is  more  ig- 
norance, as  to   practical   and    useful 
knowledge,  to  be  found  among  those 
fashionably  educated,  than  among  any 
other  class  of  men.    A  man  may  have 
a  very  good  knowledge  of  the  theory  of 
navigation,  and  be  entirely  ignorant  of 
the  most  important  qMalificatlons  ne- 
cessary to  make  him  capable  of  com- 
manding a  ship      Would  a*,  merchant 
put  a  man  in  as  master  of  his  vessel. 
wIh>  had  only  learned  the  theory  of  na- 
vigation, and  who  was  entirely  ignorant 
of  practical  seamanship  ?  Would  a  man 
employ  a  person  to  build  a  house,  who 
had  no  other  knowledge  of  the  business 
than  what  he  had  gained  by  reading 
books  on  architecture?      These  ques- 
tions I  leave  for  common  sense  to  an* 
swer.    And  why  should  weitrust  what 
is  infinitely  of  more  importance,  our 
lives  and  healths,  in  tho  hands  of  spe- 
culating  theorists,    in  preference   to 
those  whose  dependance  is  wholly  oil 
their  own  experience* 

If  an  entire  deviation  from  the  mode 
of  practice  pursued  by  the  Medical  Fa- 
culty, is  evidence  of  ignorance,  Dr. 
I  Thomson  may  with  propriety  plead 
guilty  to  the  charge  ;  for  his  system  is 
founded  upon  principles  essentially  dif- 
fering from  alltlie  modern  theories  of 
medical  practice  ;  but  that  this  is  any 
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proof  of  his  ignorance  I  shall  deny  aW 
tog^ether.  To  form  a  correct  opinion 
apon  the  subject,  it  is  necessary  to 
compare  the  two  modes  together,  with 
the  buccess  attending  each.  As  to  the 
Thomsonian  system,  it  is  founded  upon 
the  plan,  and  all  his  directions  tend  to 
that  pbint,  to  carefully  ascertain  the 
indications  which  nature  points  out, 
and  aid  her  in  removing  the  disease  by 
roakicguse  of  those  vegetable  siraplps 
that  tend  to  raise  the  vital  heat^tpro- 
mote  perspiration,  remove  obstruc- 
tions, and  restore  the  digestum ;  and 
are  in  perfect  harmony  with  food,  as 
well  as  all  the  means  by  which  life  is 
maintained.  The  fashionable  mode  of 
practice  is  to  administer  auch  hiedi- 
cine,  and  make  use  of  such  other  means 
as  tend  to  reduce  the  patient,  and  less- 
en the  powers  of  life«  by  the  violence 
of  their  operation  ;  and,  instead  of  fol- 
lowing nature,  undertake  to  be  her  dog- 
matical dictator.  The  consequence  i9, 
that  nature  has  to  contend  against  the 
doctor,  as  well  as  the  disease  ;  and;  if 
the  constitution  of  the  patient  is  suffi- 
cient to  withstand  both,  there  may  be  a 
recovery,  though  the  disease  is  gene- 
rally much  protracted,  and  health  is 
seldom  entirely  restored. 

The  success  that  has  attended  the 
Thomsonian  system   of  practice,  can 
only  be  proved  by  recurring  to  a  series 
of  facts,  well  known  to  all   who  have 
had  the  independence  to  inquire  into 
the  true  merits  of  the  case,  and  impar- 
tially to  investigate  and  decide  between 
.truth  and  falsehood.  In  the  first  place, 
there  is  no  man  of  the  present  age  who 
has  been  more  extensively  engaged  in 
curing  disease,  and  who  has  devoted 
himself  more  faithfully  to  alleviate  the 
sufferings  of  his  fellow-creatures,  than 
Dr.  Thomson.    The  honesty  of  bis  in- 
tentions cannot  be  doubted   bv   those 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  facts. — 
Thousands  are  ready  to  testify  to  cures 
that  he  has  performed,  when  resort  to 
all  other  mf'ans  bad  failed.  The  means 
he  has  used  have  been  the   invontions 
of  his  own  mind,  produced  by  the  ex- 
perimental knowledge  obtained  in  his 
practice.     There   have   been  a  great 
number  of  cases,  where  he  has  effected 
a   cure^   even  beyond    the    hope    of 
friends,  and  to  the  utter  astonishment  of 
the  Faculty;  and  we  defy  them  to  show 


proof  of  a  single  instance,   where    be 
has  had  a  fair  chance,  and  there    was  f 
possibility  of  aqure,  that  he  hats  fail*^ 
in  restoring  the  patient  to  a  comfona 
ble,  if  not  a  perfect  state  df  health. 

That    Dr.    Thomson  has     not    h.i 
what  is  called  a  learned    edi»carion,  :2 
certainly  true  ;  but  what 'does  th'nzr- 
gue?     Certainly  nothing  to  his  discre- 
dit.    If^  he    coMid,  by  his    own   ind^v 
try  and  pe Severance,  ^gain  a  reputauv 
for  curing  disease,  equal,    if  nut  supe- 
rior to  the  most  skilful  of  the  nedica. 
fajBuliy,  who  have  had    all  the  adran^ 
tages    of  a  literary    education,   why 
should  he  not  be  entitled  to  praise  f.r 
his  ingenuity  and  the  improvement  i: 
those  talents  with  which    he    has  be^. 
endowed  by   his  Creator?      If  be  ha: 
been  regularly  educate*  to  the  proofs- 
sion  of  a  physician,  it  is  most  pn>bsb!» 
that  he  would  have   pursued    the  am« 
course  of  others  of  the    facahy,  a: 
made  profit  a  greater  object   than  e- 
fulness.    The  many   important  i's> 
veries  he  has  made  in  the  treatiiM^i 
disease,   would  most  likely  have  btti 
lost  to  the  world,  at  least  for  a  length  oi    . 
time.  The  use  of  the  steam- bath,  which     \ 
he  has  been  the  undoubted  cauje  fff  in- 
troducing into  use  among  the  nedltil 
faculty,  would  still  have  been  coofiDed 
to  those  uncivilized  tribes  who  look  to 
nature  only  for  all  \\\e\T  remeaies ;  and 
the  discovery  of  the  me<//al  properties 
of  the  invaluable  herb  Lobelia  might 
never  have  been  made. 

in  regard  to  the  applicaXiaa  of  ih« 
steam-bath,  as  a  means  of  removing  ob- 
structions and  restoring  health,  I  hhtil 
merely  remark,  in  addition  to  mh^t 
has  been  before   said  on  the  sub/ect, 
that  its  importance  aa  a  reoiedr,  has, 
within  a  few  years   past,   arrested  the 
attentibnof  anumber  of  men  enineot 
for  their  knowledge  and  philanthropy. 
The  great  difficulty  seems  tn  be,  in  the 
experiments  of  the  Medical  Facu^y,to 
unite  it  in  aliianoe  with  their  mode  of 
practice.     This  is    impossible  ;  &r  a 
fire  cannot  be  kindled   by  putting  ob 
snow  or  ice.     The  only  tvay  to  increase 
hr^at  is  to  make  use  of  such  fuel  as  w 
best  calculated  to  increase  the  ^rt.  AfL 
of  what  are  called  depletive  remed/es, 
tend  to  lessen  the  vital   beat,  tad  of 
course   to  reduce  (he  strengthx*,  rod, 
when  this  plan  is  pursued,  the  replica- 
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ion  of  the  ste&m-bath  will  do  little 
oody  and,  in  most  caseiii,  would  be  dan- 
-erouci :  for  the  patient  can  only  hear 
he  hot  vapor  in  proportion  to  the  pow- 
?r  of  the  inward  lie&t. 

Dr.   Thomson,  as  has  been  before  re- 
lAarked,  always  took  experience  as  his 
natructor;  and,  as  necessity  ia  the  mo- 
her  ofiaventibn,   his  inquiring  mind 
d    him  to  practice  upon  ihe  precept, 
t.nd  try  all  those  means  that  were  with- 
n  Ills  reach,  to  effect  the  object  he  bad 
11     view  in   removinjj   the  oiseaee.— 
Vinong  his  experiments  there  was  none 
hat  he  hit  upon  which   has  proved  a 
Inore  valuable  discovery  than  the  ap- 
plication of  steam.  In  his  first  applying 
V  he  made  use  of  Huch  means  as  were 
easily  obtained,  under  the  peculiar  cir- 
:u instances  jn  which  he  was  placed;  for 
le  had  no  convenience  prepared  for 
Vim;  but  had  to  depend  upon  such  ways 
^nd  means  as  his  own  mind  suggested 
«nd  the  necessity  of  the  case  requ i red.- 
A.fter  he  had  adopted  thestearo-bath  as  a 
pa.ri  of  his  practice,  he  made  use  of  hot 
'atones,  and  applied  the  process  in  the 
following  manner  : — First  he  adminis- 
tered medicine  to  raise  the  vital  heat, 
^  and  get  the  patient  as  warm  as  possi- 
ble-^pat  two  or  three  stones  on  the  fire 
till  red  hot,  then  put  one  of  them  in  a 
kettle  or  iron  pan— -place  the  patient 
ovdr  h,    after    being    undressed  and 
shielded  by  a  blanket^then  pouring  on 
boiling  water  from  a  tea-kettle  to  raise 
a  steam— beginning  moderately  and  in- 
creasing  it  ab  the  patient  can  bear, 
changinfiT  the  stones  as  they  become 
cool.    \^hen  they  have  stood  over  the 
Htones  as  long  as  they  can  conveniently 
bear,  which  will  be  from  fifteen  to  twen- 
ty minutes,  wash  them  all  over  with 
cold  water;  then  rub  them  well   with  a 
dry  cloih  and  dress,  if  not  too  low  ;  if 
weak,  put  them  into  a  warm  bed,  with 
a  hot  stone  at  the  feet,  wrapped  in  wet 
cloths. 

There  have  been  several  plans  adopt- 
ed ^y  Dr.  Thomson  and  others,  to  ap- 
ply-vhe  steam  bath,  more  convenient  to 
ibe  patient  and   attended  with  less  la-  j 
bor.    He  first  had  a  box  made  like  a 
sbower-baih,  with  a  (!rawer  under  it  in 
which  he  placed  the  hot  stone,  the  bot- 
tom of  ihe  box  bored  full  of  boles  to  let 
thtt  fiteam  pass  into  the  box,  and   tho 
lop  bo  contrived  as  to  let  the  cold  wai- 


ter upon  them  when  needed.  He  bas» 
also,  instead  of  the  hot  stones*  used  a 
stove  with  a  boiler  in  it,  and  the  fi>teain 
is  conveyed  by  means  of  a  pipe  into  the 
the  bottom  of  the  box.  Another  plan 
he  has  also  used,  by  having  a  square 
box,  about  two  feet  square  and  sixmcb^ 
es  high,  the  top  full  of  holes,  into 
which  tne  steam  is  conveyed  from  the 
boiler,  and  a  frame  covered  with  cloth» 
placed  on  the  box,  high  enough  for  the 
patient  to  stand  in.  This  may  be  made 
so  as  to  be  portable,  and  easily  removed 
from  one  place  to  another.  The  plan 
adopted  by  Whitlaw,  which  is  called 
the  medicated  vapor  bath,  is  nearly 
similar  to  the  one  last  described,  ani 
is  very  convenient.  The  boiler  forms  s 
part  of  the  copper  stove,  from  whicki  a 
pipe  conveys  the  steatp  into  the  box, 
and  has  a  cock  to  regulate  the  steam  al 
will.  The  only  difference  I  can  see  is. 
that  a  little  tin  box  is  placed  in  the 
wooden  one,  filled  with  herbs,  tbroagh 
which  the  steam  passes;  this  gives  it  toe 
name  of  medicated  vapor ;  bat  this  if 
view  as  a  piece  of  learned  quackery «• 
without  any  use  except  to  keep  up  ap- 
pearances. 

I  shall  now  close  this  subject  for  the 
present  by  giving  some  extracts  froos' 
i&te  English  periodical  works*  relating 
to  the  vapor  bath,  which  give  muchttse- 
ful  information  on  this  important  man* 
ner  ef  removing  disease;  and  will  show 
the  interest  that  some  of  the  most  emi- 
nent men  in  thai  country  have  tiaken  te' 
make  it  more  geaeradly  known  and  more 
extensively  useful  among  all  classes  of 
the  people. 

"By  the  expansive  power  of  heat»all 
liquid  ^nd  inanv  solid  substances  may 
be  converted  into  elastic  fluids,  and,  in 
this  state,  ihey  are  dalled  vapore,  to 
distinguish  them  from  the  permaneht 
ga^'ses. 

'*  When  the  steam  of  water  alone  is 
used,  the  bath  is  simple;  when  the  steam 
i'3  iiiipregnated  wiih  the  volatile  prin- 
ciples of  any  vegetable  or  mineral  body, 
it  is  called  compound— and,  if  any  me- 
dicinal >'nb8tance  is  employed,  it  is 
z  medicated  hQ.t\\, 

Though  the  vapor-bath  has  been  but 
recently  introduced  among  us,  it  has 
been  known  and  used,  in  some  of  iig 
tormp,  by  many  different  nations,  from 
their  earliest  history. 
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Vitruvius,  a  celebrated  architect, 
left  behind  him  a  minute  account  of  tb<s 
construction  of  the  Grecian  and  Roman 
baths,  and  Pliny  has  written  on  the 
style  and  uses  of  these  magnificent  edi- 
fices. Almost  every  people  have  made 
use  of  the  steam  bath,  and  have  varied 
its  application  according  to  the  climate 
they  have  inhabited,  their  early  customs 
and  natural  want:** 

In  the  colder  regions  of  the  north,  in 
Russia,  Lapland,  Sweden.  Norway* 
Denmark,  &lc.,  there  is  no  cottage  so 
poor,  no  hut  so  destitute,  as  not  to  pos- 
sess its  vapor-bath,  in  which  the  inha- 
bitants experience  both  comfort  and 
health. 

This  indulgence  makes  so  essential  a 
part  of  their  system  of  living,  that  it  is 
used  by  persons  of  every  age,  and  in  all 
circumstances ;  by  infants  and  women 
in  nearly  all  their  sicknesseb;  before  and 
aflera  journey,  after  hard  work  or  ex- 
cessive exertion,  to  obviate  the  effects 
of  fatigue. 

It  is  also  known  that  the  Aborigines 
of  ou^  continent  habitually  report  to  the 
vapor-bath  in  their  diseases.  The  me- 
thod practised  by  the  Indians  is  not  very 
dissimilar  from  that  employed  by  the 
Russians.  It  consists  in  making  a  su- 
datory formed  by  a  frame  work  of  seve- 
ral poles  stuck  in  the  ground  and  meet- 
ing at  the  top,  covered  by  skins  or 
blankets,  laid  on  with  so  much  nicety 
as  to  leave  no  crevice  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  cold  air. 

In  the  middle  of  this  confined  build- 
ing they  place  red-hot  stones,  on  which 
they  pour  water  till  a  steam  rises  which 
produces  a  great  degree  of  heat.  The 
batheis,  thus  closely  confined  and 
steamed,  are  soon  thrown  into  a  state 
of  perspiration  which  may  be  increased 
to  any  extent. 

Having  remained  in  tho  sweating- 
house  fur  some  time,  they  hasten  to  tho 
nearest  river  or  brook,  plunge  into  it, 
and,  after  staying  in  the  cold  water  for 
half  a  minute,  they  dress,  sit  down  and 
smoke  with  great  composure,  fully  per- 
suaded that  the  remedy  will  prove  efti- 

cacious. 

They  often  make  use  of  this  sudorific 
method  to  refresh   themselves,    or   to 
prepare  their  minds  fur  the   manage- 
ment of  any  business  which  require  tm- 
non  deliberation  and  sagacity. 


That  for  which  the  people  of  noi 
ern  regions  are  indebted  to  art,  is  p 
pared  by  nature  herself  in  many  plac 
by  means  of  the  vapors  which  isi 
from  the  earth  near  volcauoes,  ortn 
hot  mineral  springs,  as  at  Aix-la-CI 
pelle,  Balruc,  Lucca,  the  Island  oi 
chia,  and  tiie  dry  sudatories  of  Cai 
and  8t.  Germain,  near  Naples. 

In  Egypt  and  the  East,  all  tfaatt&l 
art  and  luxury  can  contribute,  arei] 
ished  on  their  b-ithing  preparations 'j 
processes.  In  tho  Turkish  provni 
there  is  not  a  village  without  its  pui  i 
hot  or  vapor-bath,  and  nothing  can 
more  sumptuous  than  the  private  by  i 
of  individuals,  in  which  a  luxury ::  * 
Asiatic  seems  to  exhaust  all  iis^^K 
dor. 

But  let  us  return  more  puw^^'. 
to  the  vapor- bath,  and  consider  Iht^ 
as  a  means  of  an  effeminate  orsetsic 
indulgence,  but  as  conducive  iod'^' 
ness,  and,    therefore,  frieadlpo:- 
morals;  as  a  means  of  promoimi-' 
retarding  the  progress  ami  'd"^'^ 
of  age,  and  as  capable  of  prew^>'| 
of  curing  many  of  the  diseaeests'^-^ 
our  cl  mate  and  social  habits  st)^.-'';^ 
'   In  a  bath  of  aqueous  steam,  cM^' 
ble  warmth  and  rightly  ada'w'^: 
the  fluids  of  the  body  are  equal/;  J'^"^^^; 
buied,  tdiere  is  no   coDgettion  m  (^ 
part  nor  deficiency  inauoM/^V/"*, 
vessels  of  the  surface  *fl»  replwwfi^" 
warmed  and  excited  by  a  «<>"«"*'"'*  "^ 
grateful  aiiimatioa.  _  .  ,  xu 

All  the  functions  of  the  ^°^[f  J. 
are  carried  on  in  freedom  ^^  ""    . 
ny,    attended    with  an   io^f '' ,^ 
sense  of  •veil  being.    A  %f^^^^^ 
pious  perspiration  is  ^^^^/S^oC 
ed  Bt  will  to  any  desiraWe  ^^  ^^^ 
duration.    On  leaving  ^  ^^\^(\. 
feels  an  expanding  ligbtne^a^^^f^^^^ 
city  which  are  at  no  other »«» 
realized.  , .     .--iie- 

This  salutory  and  soo^^'^fu  i,hf 
mentof the  skin  and ioniJ^;!?  3511  b' 
vapour  is  equally  »PP^'^^Wfrtii': 
eympaihy  on  the  ofS^*"* .  jj^i  d*: 
and  circulation,  niainta»"*"»|j^^j  ^^ 
action  and  adjustment  "^'^"jj^i,  Jc- 
system  on  which  health  ^  ^„. 
pends,  and  ^n  which  it  so  *" 

sists.  .       -  ujai  afl'l 

Asaremedy,theu"ioaoi»^^  gflc 

ii»oijiturc  has   been  long  ^^ 
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where  best  understood  and  be«t  known, 
has  been  most  highly  esteemed. 

We  would  noi,  however,  imply  to 
assert  that  vapor-bathing  is  a  universal 
or  an  infalftble  remedy  ;  .  we  certainly 
would  not  claim  this  character  for  any 
article  or  process  of  the  Materia  Med- 
ica.  We  would  only  claim  for  this,  a  rank 
equal  to  any  other  for  efficiency,  and 
for  extent  of  appropriate  application. 
That  it  deserves  this,  is  the  concurrent 
testimony   of  many  physicians  6n   the 
Continent,  and  of  several  English  au- 
thors, who  all  speak  of  it  from  expe- 
rience and  observation.     Take,  for  in- 
stance, :«  single  English  writer  on  the 
fiubject.     Not  many  years  ago,  Sir  Ar- 
thur  Clarke,    M,  D.,  an  Irish  physi- 
cian^ published  *>'  An  Essay  of  Warm, 
Cold,  and  Vapor  Bathing,"  in  Dublin, 
and,  five  years  sgo,  a  fifth  edition  of 
this  work  appeared   in  London.     Sir 
Arthur  says  : — "In  GrtJat  Britain   the 
warm  bath  must  have   been  common 
from  time  immemorial,  in  consequence 
of  its  natural  hot  springs  at  Bath  and 
Bristol;  yet,  till  the   middle  of  the  last 
century,  we  have  no  account  of  vapor- 
bathing.     About  this  time  an  Italian 
physician,  Dr.  Dominicetti  formed  an 
establishment  in  London,  to  which  the 
late  Sir  J.  Fielding  gave  great  publici- 
ty by  recording  the  cures  performed  at 
it.  and  communicating  them  to  the  ma- 
gistrates in  almost  every  part  of  Eng- 
land.    Soon    after,    similar  cstnhlish- 
inents  were  opened  in  Chelsea,  Kings- 
bridge,  and  various  other  parts  of  the 
kingdom,   particularly    at  York,  Man- 
chester, Newcasile-on-Tyne,  &,c^    In 
Ireland,  warm  baths  wore  first  eetab- 
lished  about  forty  years  ago,  but  it  was 
not  till  1810  that  a  vnpor-bath  could  be 
obtained  in  Dublin.  In  this  year  an  ea- 
tab/iahment  was  formed  here,  in  which 
th£  author  has  had   an   opportunity  of 
t/ying  the  effects  of  the  external  appli- 
tion  of  water,  in  its  different  forms  and 
temperatures,  on  the  human  body,  and 
the  predilection  which,  it  will  be  seen, 
he  entertained  for  the  vapor  bath,  is 
founded  on  his  personal  experience  in 
this  establishment.     Since  the  above, 
similar  institutions  have   been  formed 
in  Cork  and  Newry,  and  will,  probably, 
with  the  progress  of  improvement,  be- 
come general  in  all  the  principal  towns 
or  Ireland." 
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This  author  adds — *•  In  "the  vapor- 
bath,  the  stimulant  power  of  heat  is  mo* 
dificd  and  tempered  by  the  moisture 
diffused  through  the  air  ;  and,  n«  the 
elastic  vapor,  like  air,  is  a  less  power- 
ful conductor  of  heat  than  a  water  fluid, 
the  effect  of  vapor  in  raising  the  tem- 
perature of  the  body,  is  much  less  than 
that  of  the  hot  bath.  Its  heating  efifect 
is  also  further  diminished  by  the  copi- 
ous perspiration  which  ensues  :  so  that 
on  all  accounts  the  vapor  1)ath  is  safer, 
as  it  is,  in  most  cases,  more  effectual 
*  than  the  hot  water  bath,  and  may  be 
employed  with  success,  where  the  hot 
bath  would  be  attended  with  danger.-^ 
The  utility  of  this  application  is  obvious 
in  all  cases  of  internal  inflammation  ; 
it  draws  a  great  quantity  of  blood  to  the 
surface,  snd  relieves  the  internal  parts 
by  the  secretion  of  the  skin,  which  i» 
the  mode  nature  takes  to  resolro  in- 
flammations and  fears.  Besides  an  in- 
creased perspiration,  other  effects  are 
produced  on  the  system  :  equal  and  due 
action  is  restored  to  the  surface,  and  a 
highly  agreeable  sensation  is  produced, 
which  renders  the  influence  of  cool  air 
safe  and  desirable." 

Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  observations  on 
yellow  fever,  says,  that  the  vapor  bath, 
which  IS  now  introduced  into  the  Brit- 
ish Navy,  is  likely  to  prove  one  of  the 
most  useful  auxhiliaries  to  draw  tho 
blood  to  the  surface,  and  relieve  the 
internal  congestion  which  exists  on  tho 
vital  organs. 

Afler  fever.  Sir  A.  Clarke  enumo' 
rates  the  following  diseases,  among 
others,  in  which  the  vapor  bath  has  giv- 
en relief,  and,  in  many  cases,  whose 
history  he  reports,  the  relief  was  speedy 
aud  cntin*.  Inflammation  of  the  bow- 
els, billious  and  liver  complamts,  water 
in  the  brain,  dropsy,  rheumatism,  gont, 
sciateca,  scrofulous  tumors,  gravel,  pal- 
sy, cu'aneous  eruptions,  spasms,  kc. 
kc. 

Though  I  begin  to  fear  that  my  re- 
marks on  the  vaper  bath,  which  were 
intended  lo  be  few  and  brief,  are  be- 
coming too  long,  I  cannot  willingly 
close  them  without  wishing  to  see  co' 
pied,  in  part,  into  your  paper,  the  case 
related  by  Dr.  Meyers,  an  eminent  prac- 
titioner in  London*  addressed  to  the 
Hon.  B.  Cochrane,  who  is  the  author  of 
a  treatise  on  the  vapor  bath. 
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••  Dear  Sir  :-*Yoiir  very  polite  ai:en- 
tion  to  me,  and  the  very  beneficial,  as 
well  as  agreeable  accoinmudation  your 
kiodaess  has  afforded  me,  by  the  u^e  of 
your  invaluable  and  improved  vapor 
bath,  when  suffering  under  severe  iaiue- 
nest  and  indisposition  from  late  and  re- 
peated attacks  of  the  gout,  demand 
from  me  my  most  particular  ackiiuw- 
ledgmenc.  The  utility  of  the  baih  to 
invalids,  of  various  cUsses,  is  too  ob-, 
vious  to  urga  me  to  enter  into  a  minute 
detail  of  your  very  useful  invention.   By 


suffering  p^rt  of  rhe  community,  ; 
which,  by  due  management,  may  , 
will  become  a  lasting  benefit  to  in 
kind.'* 


Cheap  Wash  or  Paiut. — Inanswc: 
the  ii.qtiiry  of  your  correspondent  ^ 
ill  page  17,  as  lu  a  white  vrasli  fur  ?. 
ces  and  out-houses,  I  offer  the  'oK. 
ing  recipe  :— 

To  six  gallons  of  hot  wac«r  add  r:!: 


pouud*  of  soap,  three    pints  of  ci 
turpentine,  or  something  like  these  y 
your  machinery,  vapor  of  any  degree  of  J  portions,  und  of  wliiie  clay    enoi^i 


beat,  whether  medicated  or  not,  may  be 
conveyed    with  facility  and  comfort  to 
^ny  part  affected,  and  when  required, 
to  the  whole  body. 
Every  one  conversnat  with  the  innu- 


make  a  wash  of  the  proper  consi^te.c 
which  apply  with  a  commtin  white -.r..^ 
brush,  stirring  up  and  mixing  the  ttr 
cles  frequently  with  a    stick.     A    rt 
paint  may  be  made  by  ueing  red   ci 


country  in  which  I  reside,  affords  tii.^i 
clays  for  the  purposes,   «inil  I  pres.ni 
they  are  to  be  found  every  wrhere. 

The  expense  of  painting*,  in  this  « 
a  house  of  one  story,   20   feet  sci*- 
roof  and  walls,  with  two   coats    U'^ 
estimated  in  labor  and    xnnteriiu  ^ 
from  four  to  five  dollars,  and  the  "%'■ 
or  wash  is  in  a  good  degree  near,  i^'- 
ble,  and  useful. — Amer,  F*armer. 


merabld    ills  which  await  the  human  |  instead  of  white.      Every    ^n  o(  Hn 
frame,  must  have  deplored  with  me,  the 
;difiicuity»  the  inconvenience,  the  loss  of 
time,  and  in  some  cases,  the  impossibi- 
lity of  obtaining  a  warm  water  bath  in  a  j 
aick  bedroom,  and,  when  obtained, huw 
insufficieat  and  difficult  the  manage- 
ment of  it.     All  this  is  effectually  ob- 
viated by   your  ingenious  contrivance. 
••*♦  After,  eighteen  weeks  of  painful 
iconfinement  to  my  chamber,  by  a  most 
unrelenting  fit  Qf  the  gout,  I  was  induced, 
by  your  invitation,  and  the  persuasion 
of  several  of  my  medical  friends*  to  in- 
spect your  vapor  bath.    I  saw  it*  ap- 
jjiroved  it,  and  immediately  used  it,  and 
repeated  it  for  eight  times,  about  the 
heat  of  120  degrees  of.Fahrenbeit.    On 
my  first  trial,  I  was  directly  soloced 
^nd  eased  from  pain,  and  am  now  ena- 
bled to  ftPnue  my  wonted  and  profes- 
sional occupations  with  ease  and  com- 
fort. 

I^an  aow,  without  assistance,  get 
JDtoand  outof  roy  cat  riage,  though,  on 
my  first  visit  to  you,  I  was  unable  to  do 
.ei.lher  without  much  help,  and  it  was 
^l^th  difficulty,  and,  by  the  use  of 
,oruteh-8ticki,  that  I  got  through  your 
JialL  I  am,  therefore,  fu)ly  satisfied  of 
fh%  excellence  of  your  bath  and  its  gene- 
ral utility  in  a  variety  of  complaints,  to 
which  the  animal  economy  is  subject, 
:irhen  judiciously  administered. 

But  I  will  now  conclude  this  long 
l«tter»  withoQt  adding  any  thing  more  on 
the  subject,  as  I  trust  the  world  will 
soon  be  in  possession  of  your  plan, 
^^i«h  will  indeed  be  a  blessing  to  the 


Thb  CLOuns.— >Many  people  AMre  bb 
idea  that  the  clouds  oivspioeciMai'  r^/ 
different  from  the  fogs  and  mists  we  oc- 
casionally experience  on  the  earth^s 
surface.     They  are  mistaken.     Mc. 
Durant's  last  ascent  but  one,  was  made 
during  an  easterly  storm.    It  raice^^; 
we  believe,  when  be  left  Castle  Gar- 
den, and  it  rained  very  hard  Airiog 
most  of  the  time  ho  was  alofb   He 
passed    through    and   far   abof«  the 
clouds.     In  conversation  with liim  the 
other    day,    we  made  9ome  iDquiiiet 
about  the  clouds.     H«j  reanarled  that 
he  nowhere  experienced  a  ^ater  d«. 
free  of  dampness  (or  density  of  vspor 
if  you  please,)  than  when  at  andnea- 
the  earth's  surface.     On  the  coou-an. 
the  dampness  seeised  rather  toiiimio- 
ish  as  he  ascended,  till  at  lengfii  bf 
found  himself  in  a  clear,  bright  sw^* 
phere*   with  the  clouds  spreading  ^^^ 
beneath,  as  far  as  the  eye  couU  reach, 
and  the  sun  shining  upon   bim  ia  iu 
mjldest,  softest  radiance,— -J&vr.  €m. 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 

It  OR  THE  Recorder.     • 

R  AMARKS  on  cholera.  No.  2. 
Messrs.    Editors  :— In    a    former 
number  I   gave  a  brief  detail   of  the 
most     remarkable  eymptoms  anil    ap- 
pearances in  the   incipient  stale,   the 
prog^resdi,'  and  closing  scenes  oCCboIe- 
m.       I  now,  as  was  proposed,  proceed 
to    ^ive  some  account  of  that  mode  of 
treatment  which  1  have  found  success- 
ful .      Some  trivial  diversity  in  the  mode 
oi  manner  of  ad  till  ni^te  ring  Thomson- 
ian  remedies,  implies  no  dereliction  of 
^  principle  emong  practitioners.  Cholera 
.'  beings  somewhat  of  a  novel  form  of  dis- 
ease,    th^t   has   been    attended    with 
alarming  consequences,  and  baffled  all 
the    skill  of   our  regular  physicians, 
'  Thoinsonisns  have  had  an  opportunity 
'  to   put  their  remedies  to  the  test,  and 
the  result  has  been  glorious. 

In  the  first  stages  of  Cholera,  when 
the  uneasy  sensation  and  rumbling  of 
'  the  bowels,  and  nausea  at  the  stomach 
'  •  prevailed,  I  hare  commonly  had  immc- 
'   diatc  recourse  to  the  syringe,    loaded 
^    with  half  a  pint  of  strong  bayberry  tea, 
made  by  infusing  one  ounce  of  the  bark 
of  the  root  of  bayberry  pulverized,  in 
one  quart  of  boiling   water.      To  this 
half'pintoftea,  I  add  a  fea-spoonfull, 
or  say  60  or  80  drops  of  the  third  prepa* 
ration  of  No.  1.      This   1  administer 
whenever  the  rumbling  snd  watery  fluc- 
tuations of  the  bowels  are  particularly 
experienced,  which  will  commonly  be 
about  one  in  two  hours.    When  this  in- 
jection is  repeated,  a  wine-g^ass  or  half 
a  tea-cupfull  of  the  bayberry  tea,  wiih 
one-third  of   a  tea-spoonfull   of  best 
Cayenne,  sweetened  with  a  little  su- 
gar, should  be  taken  into  the  stomach 
The  injection  and  potation  should  be 
administered  alternately.    The  patient 
fehould  be  kept  warm  in  bed,  and  to  prn- 
mote  a  free  perspiration,  hot  bricks, 
or  ston^,  or  bottles  of  hot  water,  may 
be  placed  at  the  feet,  and  about  them 
at  discrctiuD. 

If  the  disease  does  not  readily  yield 
to  this  treatment,  an  emetic  should  be 
given  and  te petted  while  the  nausea 
and  oppressive  load  reooains  on  the  sto« 

IDUCh 


After  relief  iit  obtained,  and  <he  dis-^ 
ease  appears  to  be  removed,  the  patient 
must  not  indulge  too  far  in  a  dream  of 
perfect  safety;  iajr  there  is  danger  from 
many  apparently  trivial  causes  that  a 
relapse  may  be  ihduced  :  of  course  to- 
nics should  be  used  with  siimulents 
four  or  five  times  in  a  day.  Nothing 
that  is  offensive,  heevy,  and  hard  to  di- 
gest, should  be  suffered  to  enter  the 
stomach.  The  patient  should  carefully 
avoid  all  exposure  whereby  a  relapse 
may  be  excited  in  the  system.  In  ca^es 
of  relapse,  it  is  proper  to  note  that  the 
diuea^e  will  hurry  on  from  one  stage 
and  degree  of  violence  to  another  in 
very  rapid  succession. 

The    second    stage  requires  to    be 
treated  with  special  promptness.  There 
is  not  a  minute  of  time  to  loose.      The 
quantity  of  bayberry  tea  should  be  in- 
creased, two  tea-spoonsfuU  of  the  third 
preparation  should  be  added  to  the  bay- 
berry tea.     An   equal  quantity  sboald 
be  added  to  the  injections,  and  repeat- 
ed every  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes.     It 
will  be  found  beneficial  to  rub  the  feet 
and  hands,  ancles  and  wrists,  with  cay- 
enne   and    mustard  seed,  made    fine 
and  brought    to    the    Consistency    of 
thin  paste,  with  brandy  or  vinegar,  or 
both.    This  composition  should  be  ap« 
plied  hot,  with  a  good  degree  of  fiic- 
tion.     The  parts  should  be  wrapped  in 
hot  fiannel  cloths.   These  I  choose  not 
to  have  wet  with  any  thing,  lest  the 
evaporation  should  carry  off  too  much 
of  the  animal  heat.    This  course  it  will 
be  proper  to  continue  until  the  cramp 
yields  to  the  treatment*  It  will  be  found 
useful  to  apply  stnmg  cataplasms,  or 
sinapisms,  composed   of  cayenne  and 
mustard,  round  the  wrists  and  ancles, 
and  continue  to  keep  the  patient  warm 
by  means  of  warm  bricks,  or  stones,  or 
bottles  of  hot  water,  as  before  recom- 
mended.   At  the  same  time  administer 
warm  drink,  viz.  composition  tea,  or 
mint,  or  peunyroyal  tea.      In  want  of 
those  articles,  and  for  the  sake  of  va- 
riety, so  as  not  to  offend  the  stomach, 
recourse  may  be  had  to  sage,  catnep,  or 
balm  tea.   Thus  you  can  keep  up  a  free 
perspiration.    When  the  patient  begins 
to  revive,  and  a  degree  of  warmth  to 
be  increasing  at  the  extremities,  and 
the  cramp  subsides,  the  padent  mtist 
be  still  treated,  as  in  the  first  siaf^o 
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With  the  addition  of  some  chicken  soup, 
or  some  other  liquid  nouristuueni  to  be 
given  by  way  of  injection.  These  should 
be  administered  immediately  after  sti- 
intilating  injections  a^e  discharged, 
and  repeated  until  they  can  be  fairly 
retained. 

In  the  third  or  cullapsed  stage,  all  the 
symptoms  appear  in  an  aggravated  fonn 
and  rush  wiih  Tiol^nce  tf^wards  a  fatal 
termination.      But  let  not  the  practi- 
tioners be  daunted  or  discouraged.  The 
more  vigorous  the  form  the  disease  as- 
sumes, the  more  zealously  should  it  be 
met.    The  most  prompt  and  energetic 
measures  are  then  indispensable.  The 
strength  and  quantity  of  the  bayberry 
must  be  increased — two  or  three  tea- 
spoonsful!  of  the  third  preparation  must 
be  added  and  injected  into  the  bowels. 
In  argent   cases  they  should   be  usad 
every  ten  minutes.    Half  that  quantity 
of  the  third  preparation,  with  a  wine- 
glass full  of  the  bayberry  tea  may  be 
taksn  alternately  as  often  as  the  injec- 
tions are  here  prescribed.  This  course 
should  be  faithfully  pursued  until  the 
purging  and  watery  rumblings  subside. 
Then  the  stimulating  injections,  once 
in  half  an  hour,  will  be  sufficient,  but 
the  potation  must  be  faithfully  conti- 
nued. 

Warm  flannel,  warm  stones,  friction. 
Asc,  with  the  stimulating  poultices, 
or  cataplasms,  not  only  to  the  wrists 
and  ankles,  but  on  the  inside  of  the 
thighs  and  on  the  stomach  and  bowels, 
yrilUinali  extreme  cases,  be  indispen- 
sable. The  course  wo  have  prescribed 
must  bo  persevered  in.  Nothing  should 
divert  the  attention  of  physician  or 
nurse  for  a  single  momt^nt.  Negligence 
and  inattention,  for  a  little  season,  may 
prove  fatal.  Many  patients,  by  faith- 
ful  perseverence  in  such  a  course,  have 
been  recovered  from  the  most  hopeless 
and  terrifying  condition.  .    . 

Suffer  me  to  admonish  every  practi- 
tioner not  to  abandon  his  patient  with- 
out a  zealous  effort  to  rescue  him  from 
the  grim  monsier.  Do  not  leave  him 
to  sink  a  prey  to  death  without  resist- 
ance.   Few  nurses  can  be  safely  trust 


absolute  MahoinedanfatalitYi  tky 
so  little  conception    of  the  connrx 
subsisting bcLween  causes  and  el: 
that  they  themselves,  and  their  sri 
friends,  decline  the  use  of  means,  or, 
tliev  do  Bomethinsr,    occasionul.v. 
the  notion  takes  them,  they  cann':X 
prevailed    upon  to   proceed  fauhi'4 
with  determined  resolution  to  use  vi 
means  indispeite^able for  theremn?'! 
disease  and  recovery   of  healtti.   Ii| 
no  place  here  to  take  sides  with  tt.*:?^ 
tsphysical  hair-splitting  of  theol  .d 
dibpniants,  but  our  conceptioa  ui  '^t 
providential  system  ofgovernfner:'- 
pervades  the  universe,  is  equid  'i- 
from  fate  and  chance.     The  (iis|f  ^" 
tions  of  Providence  consist  ina  J  - 
lopnient  of  a  system  of  meansandt'  • 
involving,  in  their  nature,  thers;  - 
responsibilities  of  intelligent  bci:f -- 
The  neglect  of  endeavoring  to  t?^» 
rational  means  for  the  removal 
ease,  is  a  species    of  indirect  H 
that   involves  the  wilful    negltri 
criminality  and  guilt  for  which:  ^ 
son  able  apology  can  be  offerev  ^' 
the  disease  begins  to  yield,  our ^'''' 
in    the    administration   of  u'C\' 
should    be  gradually  diroinisn^i- 
we  may  reeede  to  the  milder  auji ' 
genile   treatment  with  which  it  ""*' 
proper  to  commence  \tilh  the  fi^rn's 
state  or  first  eta^e  of  ihe  tlift'^^' 

It  should  be  pirnicuW  »o'<«  7^' 
in  all  collapsed  case*  of  Cholera, ^^^ 
liver  and  kidneys  are  vtiWiTuptc<J 
their  respective   functional  '^^^^^^'^ 
for  some  lin^e,  say  one,  two>  ^'  M  ^ 
days— they  do  not  carry  oD  a rt^ ^, 
becretion.     This  circumetaflcc  wj-^^^ 
ways  reqiiire  some  attentio»;    ^^J^^^ 
should    be  employed  to  ex"ic    '  .^^ 
and   produce   a   healthy  •^'j^i^.- 
those  organs  as  soon  «»  ^^^^^\\ffi 
For  this  purpose,  the  l>e««8^^^„,„; 
acquainted    with  is  tbe  2antJ>- J    .  ^ 
that  is,  the    pulverised  bai» 

tooth- ache  tree.  jfttfiblc 

This  is  a  very   extffilcnt  ^'^^n.^, 

and  very  permanent  stimul*"^'  .- 
be  given  in  doses  of  half  a  tti-^^^^  ^^ 
once  in  three  or  four  "hours. 


ed^      [Many  have  so  iiltla  fortitude,  \   be    combined    with   in"ch  aJ^J"^  | 


with    the    tonic    bi««jrs. 


and  so  little  knowledge  of  the  plain  and       wuu    uie   lumu    m^^ —      .  ^u 

simple  laws  of  animal ization,  and  arc  '  have  used  it  extensively  a""  ^^.,, . 
so  inveigled  with  a  blind  superstitions  an  excellent  medicine  in  ^^\jf^c\f 
jidea  of  every  ihin^  being  subservient  to      of  the  disease.    It  ©ay  ^  "*^ 
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It  is  a  species  of  ihe  Zanthoxylum  or 
Prickly  Ash,  which  may  be  substituted 
for  it,  th«ugh  the  Zanthoxyhim  of  the 
Pharmacopiaof  the  United  States  is 
undoubtedly  preferable. 

Lobelia-seed  and  African  Cayenne, 
equal  parts,  formed  into  pills  with  paste, 
or  liquorice,,  or  honey,  or  any  thing  of 
the  kind  that  will  form  the  powders  in- 
to a  mass  of  a  suitable  consistence,  or 
the  same  medicine  given  in  my  other 
form,  two  or  three  times  in  a  day,  in 
doses  sufficient  to  occasion  a  little  nau- 
sea, have  been  found  to  be  remarkably 
,  eflfectual  to  excite  a  regular  and  heal- 
thy action  in  the  liver  and  kidneys. 
^        A  stubborn  constirpation  of  the  bow- 
^  els,  in  the  latter  stages  of  Cholera,  is 
.  a  circumstance  of  frequent  occurrence. 
The  Butter-nut  syrup  or  pills,  or  the 
^  bitter  root,  are  remedies  of  great  value* 
^  In  such  cases  they  may  be  resorted  to 
'with  much  advantage.     Given  in  mode- 
rate doses,  these  articles  scfpromptly 
and  powerfully  upon  the  liver  and  kid- 
neys.    The    constirpation    will    soon 
yield,  and  the  good  effect  be  fully  evi- 
dent.    I  am  convinced  that  these  me- 
dicines, nor  any  other,   should  not  be 
given  in  drastic  potions.    By  such  in- 
discretion, instead  of  producing  a  salu- 
'      tary  action,  and  regulating  the  bowels, 
we  should  occasion  an  intestinal  com- 
motion and  derangement  more  difficult 
to  control  than  the  malady  we  are  en- 
deavoring to  remove. 

A  feverish  affection  may  always  be 
expected  to  follow  all  violent  cases  of 
Cholera.  If  the  patient  be  whai^  is 
usually  denominated  of  a  plethoric  hab- 
it, the  fever  will  appear  in  a  form  simi- 
lar to  the  biUious  or  autumnal  epide- 
mics common  in  our  climate.  It  the 
patient  be  of  a  delicate  nervous  consti- 
tution, the  fever  that  supervenes  will 
generally  be  of  a  typhoid  type.  These 
fev%8  should  be  treated  much  in  the 
same  way  as  if  they  had  commenced 
independent  of  any  connexion  of  preced- 
ing Cholera. 

Evety  means  must  be  taken  to 
strengthen  and  restore  the  debilitated 
patient.  Nourishing  injections,  fre- 
quently used,  as  in  the  second  stage  of 
Cholera,  have  been  found  peculiarly 
serviceable.  Tonics  and  stimulants 
should  be  administered  liberally.  If 
this  course  be  faithfully  persisted  in, 


the  fever  will  soon  begin  to  yield.  Gen- 
erally, by  the  third  or  fourth  day,which» 
in  common  cases,  will  be  the  sixth  or 
screnth  day  from  the  first  attack.  The 
patient's  appetite  returns,  and  all  the 
signs  of  a  speedy  and  perfect  victory 
begins  to  appear. 

Asa  little  indiscreet  indulgence  and 
premature  exposure  may.  cause  a  re- 
lapse, the  utmost  caution  should  be  ti- 
gidly  enjoined,  and  a  prudent  use  of 
means  persisted  in  until  health  be  per- 
fectly restored.  All  imprudent  indul- 
gences and  irregularities  in  diet,  should 
be  scrupulously  avoided.  Let  the  re- 
covering patient  listen  to  the  admoni- 
tions of  a  friend  who  here  ventures  to 
insist  that  he  be  temperate  in  all  things. 

CINCINNATUS. 


MATEUIA  MEDICA. 


Materia  Medica  consists  of  such  ma- 
terials as  are' used  in  medicine.  The 
botanic  Physician  limits  himself  almost* 
exclusively  to  vegetable  substances. 
These  have  been  found  more  safe  jftid 
efficient  in  removing  disease  than  all 
the  dangerous  trumpery  of  the  mineral 
schools.  Vegetable  medicine  is  conge- 
nial with  the  nature  of  man.  In  com- 
mon life  they  are  easily  obtained,  easi- 
ly prepared,  and  are  less  offensive  to 
the  taste  than  the  my«Jterious  com- 
pounc^B  of  the   druggist's  shop. 

Vegetables  suitable  for  medical 
purposes  are  such  as  have  the  most  sa- 
ilutary  effects  and  yet  produce  the  least 
disturbance  in  the  animal  functions.-^ 
Many  of  the  chemical  and  mineral  pre- 
parations of  the  apothecary  are  known 
to  be  the  most  destructive  poisons,  and 
many  others  Are  totally  unsuitable  to  bo 
used  as  medicine.  Since  we  became 
fully  acquainted  with  the  peculiar  and 
distinguishing  features  of  Dr.  Samuel 
Thomson's  system  of  botanic  medicine, 
whatever  may  have  been  the  opinions 
of  others,  we  have  never  considered 
the  enlargement  of  the  number  of  reme- 
dial articles,  far  beyond  bis  original 
prescriptions,  as  being  a  matter  of  much 
consequence.  The  botanic  practition- 
er should  first  make  himself  weU  ac- 
quainted with  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  the  Thomsonian  system,  as  laid 
down  in  his  New  Guide.     In  acquirinc^ 
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fhis  knowledge,  he  may  derive  much 
assistance  fruin  his  Cholera  chapter  Hiid 
his  chapter  of  life  now  appended  to  the 
original  work.  Having  lims  cominenc- 
ed  ai  the  fouoduiioo,  in  the  next  place 
he  should  be  well  provided  with  what  is 
strictly  called  Ttio(n$>oDian  medicine, 
have  them  prepared  in  the  best  man- 
ner, and  carefully  preserved  from  inju- 
ry, from  dirt,  wind,  rain,  &c.,  by  which 
their  medical  qualitieis  might  be  greatly 
impaired. 

In  the  management  of  all  serious 
/orms  of  disease,  we  prefer  the  identi- 
cal remedies  Dr.  Thomson  has  direct- 
ed, prepared,  and  administered,  pre- 
cisely according  to  his  instructions.— 
In  our  practice,  we  cannot  dispense 
with  them.  In  enlarging  the  materia 
iiiedica,  nothing  like  reformation  is  in- 
tended. We  only  design  to  follow  up 
and  carry  out  the  system,  by  providing 
ways  and  means  of  extending  the  prac- 
tical benefits  resulting  from  it.  There 
are  many  things,  in  cases  of  extreme 
emergency,  which  might  be  safely  and 
successfully  substituted  in  the  room 
and  place  of  some  others  of  a  superior 
or  more  established  character. 


AGRIMONY.  , 

The  technical  or  official  name  given 
to  this  |>lant,  in  the  Dublin  Pharmaco- 
poeia, is  [Agrimonia  Eupataria.] 

Agreeably  to  the  arrangements  of 
the  New  Edinburgh  Dispensatory, 
it  belongs  to  the  class  Dodecandria 
Dyginia.  It  grows  plentifully  in  the 
State  of  Ohio,  and  is  a  native  of  our  . 
own  country*.  This  plant,  which  i-ises  ^ 
from  one  to  two  or  three  feet  in  height, 
yields,  when  fresh  gathered,  a  pleasant 
smell,  which  is  greatly  diminished  by 
drying.  The  top,  like  most  other  herb- 
age, is  spoiled  by  the  frost  and  totally 
destroyed  by  winter,  but  the  root  is  pe- 
renniol,  and  survives  through  the  chang- 
ing seasons  of  the  year.  Jts  interrupt- 
edly pinnate  [wing-shaped]  leaves  are 
rough  and  hairy.  It  bears  a  yellow 
biossom,  which  appears  in  July  and 
August.  It  bears  on  its  top  a  bristly 
burr  that  often  gets  fast  to  the  clothes 
of  those  who  walk  where  it  grows.— 
Hence  the  names  of  stickwort.  cuckle- 
weed,  and  cucklebur.  It  is  found  ii^  abun- 
dance ID  gardens,  corn-fields,  way-sides, 
^adows,     4nd    woodland     shades. — 


The  herb  has  a  bitterish  aslrin;!' 
taste.  The  leaves  and  stalk?,  tog-*-; 
with  the  closed  flowers,  affuril  a.  vl 
J  yellow  decoction,  which,  when  ;• 
viously  impregnated  will)  a  diliitetl  - 
lu^ion  of  Cismuih,  imparls  a  beiiut  : 
and  permanent  gold  color  to  arii.i. 
wool. 

The  roots  and  tops  are  both    use  1 
medicine;   they  are  mildly   astrii'^r-"^' 
but  the  roots  are  more  bindinij^   to  ■ 
bowells  tlian  the  leaves.      Wea^k  ly   ^  c  - 
sons,  whose  stomachs  are    debiliid:-. 
have  often   found  much  benefit    \-j 
siong  tea    made   of  tht>  entire    pi' 
sweetened  with   honey    or  loaf  &u::j'. 
used  as  a  drink  several  timea    a  (Jajk.— 
It  has  been  used  to  advantage  for  »•  : 
ting  of  blood,  for  laxity  of   the  bnvr^.s 
chronic,  lingering  diarrhea,  made  /.' 
a  tea  with  whey,  it  affords  a  dict-c:  .'^^. 
agreeable  to  the  taste,  aud  t^ives  a  t     ' 
to  a  weak  stomach.      Previous   t<>  '\-' 
use  of  this,  or  any  other  tonic  rented  i- 
the  stomach  bhould    be    cleansed,  a . 
the  system  prepared  by  a  course  o/V- 
dicine.     Without  these  precaitfioii.*'  *'- 
cannot  expect  much  benefit,  aud  or:  n- 
times,  by  neglecting  so  judicious!  n^a- 
sure,  a  person  migltt  receive  anirjirj' 
A  wise    shepherd  will   not     loa  li'* 
sheepfold  while  the  wolf  ia  amon;  !.i» 
sheep.     He  will  first  expel  theeaemy 
and  then  repair  tho    wound»*  anj  pro- 
vide  for  the  safety  of  his  ^ock,     Itwti 
would  rouse  a  debilitatft/  fysiemt  *f^** 
must  first  evacuate 'the  stomach  by  an 
emetic,  and  the  bowels  bv  '\ii)ection*, 
an4.  produce  a  determination  to  the 
skin:    then  he  may  administer  louici 
with  better  prospects  of  success. 

ALDER,  BLACK. 

[PaiNOS   YSftTICILLATUS.] 

This  is  a  small  tree,  or  rathera  large 
shrub  or  bush,  a  native  of  the  Tniied 
States,  grows  to  the  greatest  pfifectloii 
in     moist    meadows   and    other    low 
marshy  grounds,  particularly  in  swam- 
py lands.    The  bark  is  of  a  dark  coloor 
externally,  but  the  loner  bark  is  a  deep 
yellow,  and.,  when  chewed,  has  a  pun- 
gent, bitter  and  astringent  taste,  and 
turns  the  spittle  into  a  saffrop  hue.<-/t 
bears  red  beriies  that  have  much  of  tite 
bitter  quality.    Infused  in   wine,  rbey 
have  been  used  as  a  tonic  bitter.     X 
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irong  tea  of  ihd  leaves,  or  bark,   or  I 
•erriea,  has  lonff  been  accoimied  use- 
ul  in  cutaneous  aiTeciiong.     It  is  given 
luernaily,    and    employed  externally 
or  eruptions  on  the  skyi.      Excessive 
loses  nauseate  the  stomach.     Tb«  ha- 
ritual  use  will  provo  laxative.      It  has 
>cen  used  in  cases  of  ague, and  cases  of 
general  debility,  instead  of  the  Peru- 
vian ffark,  that  was  formerly  t- mploy- 
-3d  to  a  great  extent.      It  may  he  used 
with  safely  in    idl   cast-s  where  tonic 
oitters  are  advisable,  and  wherestroog- 
er  tonics  would  be  altogether  impro- 
^  per.     The  stomach  nnd  bowels  should 
-  .be  evacuated,  as  stated  under  the  pre- 
:J ceding  article.  This  and  tlie  agrimony, 
-Hoparaiely  or  com  tuned,  may  he  given 
ill  powders,  as  a  restorative  of  debili- 
tated habits. 


BEACH  DROPS. 


(.'2 


[OaOBANCHK   ViRQiXIANA.] 

The  production  of  Beach-drops  is  a 
singular  phenomenon  in  nature.  They 
are  found  only  beneath  the  beech  tree, 

springing   wp  a»«ong  ^^o  ^ oo^'  •    ^^  '^ 
known  by  different  names,  as  Virginia 
Broom-rape,    and    also    Cancer-root, 
from  the  circumstance  of  the  bulbous 
fibrous  root.    On  this  stands  a  scaly 
leafless  stalk  from  six  or  eight,  to  ten 
or  twelve  iocbes  in  height.    The  stalks 
or  stems  are  a  dusky,  pale  mixed  color, 
or  rather  an  earthy  brown,  with  varie- 
gated streaks  of  a  redish  dark  purple 
cast— some  are  quite  white  &nd  some 
shaded,  and  dappled  with   white,  yel- 
low, red,  and  purple. 

The  smell  is  not  pleasant---ihe  taste 
rather  nauseous^its  roost  sensible  me- 
dical quality  is  its  astringency.    When 
recently  gathered,  it  is  powerful.    It 
looses,  like  most  other  plants,  much  of 
its  virtue,  by  drying  and  being  long 
kept.    As  an  external  remedy  for  foul 
and   cancerous   ulcers,    applied  as  a 
wash,  a  fomentation,  or  in  form  of  pow- 
der, it  hkS  undoubtedly  been  of  parti- 
cular service.    A  strong  tea  of  the 
whole  plant  has  had  a  happy  effect  for 
a  wash  and  gargle  for  sore  mouth  and 
throar.    It    has  been  fresh  gathered 
and  bruised  thoroughly,  and  applied  to 
ill-conditioned  sores,  with  very  happy 
effect.    A  strong   decoction  injected 
jbto  the  bowels,  they  being  previously 


evacuated,  ha:9  heen  found  serviceable 
in  dysentafy— injected  into  the  vagina, 
it  gives  at    least   temporary   relief  in 
Leucorrhcsa,  drjlour  albus,  a  wea^fcn- 
enin'4  discharge  to   whiph  feinales   are 
unlbniinaiely  subjected.    We  have  ve- 
ry little  confidence  in  its  interaai  usiei 
our  bayberry  aod    pond-lilly   roots  are 
undoubtedly  preferable.    lis  use  other- 
wise, as  we  have  prescribed,  has  beon 
so  tested,  that  we   think   it   h;is  some 
claim  to  medicd  attention.   .There  is 
one  case  in  which  we  hava  never  tried 
it,  but  it   is  bO  recommended  by  thai 
respectable  herbalist.  Dr.  Samuel  Hen- 
ry, thai  we  deem  it  proper  to  state  the 
lull" wing  preparation  :— 

••In  four  quarts  of  water  put  eight 
ounces  of  beech-drops — boil  itdowit  ti> 
two  quarts,  strain  the  decoction,  and 
sweeten  with  loaf  sugar.  After  proper 
evacaations,  patients  subject  to  the 
rose,  or  erysipelas,  called  sometimes 
St.  Anthony's  Hre,  &&c.,  may  take  a  tea 
cup  full  of  this  fuvir  times  a  day — young 
patients  a  less  quantity,  and  keep  linen 
rags,  wet  with  the  decoction,  before  it 
is  sweetened,  over  the  inflamed  pai t, 
until  perfectly  well."  Children  sub- 
iest  to  galling  in  warm  weather,  may 
be  benefitted  by  a  local  application  in 
the  same  manner. 


BONESET. 
The  many  names  conferred  on  this 
plant,  is  a  plain  intimation  that  it  is 
pretty  extensively  known.    It  is  called 
Thoroughwort,    Tiioroughstem,  Tho- 
roughsialk,  Feverwort,  Crosswori,  Wild 
Cammomile,  Indian   Sage,  and   other 
colonial  names.    It  is  the  [Eupatorium 
Perfoliaium]    of  the  Pharmacy  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  a  native  of  our  own 
country,  and  found  in  abundance  in  the 
Northern,  Middle,  and  Western  States. 
It  grows  in  meadows  and  open  moist 
woodlands,  and  hy  way  sides,  and  va- 
cated   fields.     It  rites  from  two  to 
three  and  four  feet  in  height,  with  a 
spreading  top  of  several  branches.    Its 
long,  rough,  dull,. green  leaves,  about 
an  inch  wide  at  the  stem  that  grows  up 
through  them,  are  from  three  to  four, 
or  five  or  six  inches  in  length,  tapering 
from  the  stalk  to  their  point.    It  blos- 
soms in  July  ana  August,  until  frost 
nips  it.  The  blossoms  are  of  a  dull  ob- 
scure while.  A  weak  tea,  drank  warm 
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and  several  times  repeated,  promotes 
perspiration.     A  strong  decoction,  in 
which  a  smBll  handfal  of  the  leaves  and 
fiowera  are  boiled  in  a  quart  of  water  to 
a  pint,  iaket  warm  and  repeated  every 
half  hour,  is  a  very  certain  emptic. — 
But  its  use  is  of  more  consequence  when 
the  above  infusion  is  taken  cold  ;  they 
may  be  used  in  powder,  or  made  into  a 
saturated  tincture  with  proof  spirits. 
In  these  forms  it  is  used  successfully 
in  intermittent  fever.     Dr.  Anderson 
speaks  of  it  as  a  valuable  medicine.  He 
appeals  to  Dr.  Bartoa  and  Dr.  Hosack 
as  being  acquainted  with  its  efficacy  in 
the  New    York    Almshouse.     In  the 
treatment  of  the  yellow  fever,  he  ad- 
duces the  highly  respectable  authority 
of  Dr.  Hossack  and  Dr.  B/irton,who,  af- 
ter proper  evacuations,  placed  almost 
exclusive  dependence  on  sudorifics,  (or 
sweating  medicines,)  and,  among  this 
class  of  remedies,  a  tea  of  Eupatorium 
was  esteemed  of  much  value.     In  the 
epidemic    spotted  fever,  a  malignant 
pleurisy  or  cold  plague,  that  prevailed 
«o  extensively  in  the  winter  of  1812-13, 
jweating  medicines  were  more  uted 
than  formerly  in  New  York.    The  Eu- 
patorium was  resorted  to,  and  its  sudo- 
rific, its  tonic,  and  its  cordial  proper- 
ties! were  clearly  demonstrated,  and 
much  benefit  derived  from  its  use.   Dr. 
Barton,  a  notorious  friend  of  botanic 
medicine,  confidently  asserts  iis   well- 
tested  eflicacy  in  various  forms  of  dis- 
ease of  the  ^in,  such  in  particular  as 
arise  fi^om,  or  are  attended  with,  debili- 
ty.   As  a  diuretic  and  tonic,  it  has  been 
found    useful   in  ascitet,  or  dropsical 
swellings  of  the  abdomen,  and  in  ana- 
gar  cous  or  dropsical  swelling  of  the 
limbs.      A  fully  saturated   tincture  in 
alcohol,  is  esteemed  best  when  used  as 
a  tonic.    A  weak  decoction,  when  used 
as  a  diuretic,  or  to  produce  sweating. 
See  Dr.  Thomson's  account  of  this  in 
his  New  Quide.    We  have  been  more 
particular  in  describing  it,  that  it  may 
be  universally  known. 

BURCUNDY  PITCH. 

By  this  we  mean  the  Fix  Burgundica, 
or  Burgundy  Pitch  of  the  Pharmaco- 
pceias.  It  i»  found  in  most  of  the  medi- 
cal shops  in  our  country.  Tlie  Pilch, 
•pT^ad  on  strong  linen  cloth,  or  thin  pli- 
able leather,  with  a  warm  knife  or  spa- 


tula, and  applied  to  a  weak  back,  is  r 
strengthenmg.     Applied  between  * 
shoulder  blades,  it  relieves  an  habit 
spasmodic  cough.     This  plaster  is  i: 
quently  worn  on  the  side  and  breast  r 
relieve  pains,  &c.     Should  it  be  fu  :; 
a  little  too  hard   and  brittle,    a  rt. 
small  portion  of  lard  may  be   nxc'. 
with  it,  and  the  melted  pitch  be  pr.u-- 
into  cold  water,  and  worked  and  pu  • 
by  the  hand  as  a  cordwainer  works  r. 
wax. 


BUTTERFLY  WEED. 

Called  alsopleurisy-rootjQvx-root.u 
root^ white-root, silk-weed,  and  swai 
wort.     Technically  named   [ascie- 
decumbens,  and  aslepias   tuberYtsa.;— 
This  elegant  perennial  plant  iscofsmc : 
ly  seen  in  meadows,  by   the  way-sni*: 
along  fences,    in    stabble— fieldj.     ^ 
grows    in    almost     every    variety 
soil  capable  of  tillage.     In  the  mv.  • 
of  July  andi  August,  it  may  be  d>"- 
guished  at  a  distance   by    its  boi^'^ 
golden  blossoms.      Fronn    a  c£Tt^- 
shaped  brownish-colored    root,  ^  cj^ 
siderable  size,  it  sends  up  a  numtitr  ' 
stalks  the  size  of  a  pipe-stem,  azKf  bu^D 
larger,  which  rise  from  two  to  thi'^c 
feet  in  height.    The    stalks  are  rounO 
and  woolly,  of  a  reddish  buowa  color  ol 
the  sunny  side.     The  leaves  t/tMtorM- 
ment  its  branching  top,  «r^/a/li«r«pear 
or  tongue-shaped,  andsUnd  irregulaWv 
disposed,  having  a  short  fool  stalk  co- 
vered with  fL  fine  down  oaiVie  uadei  sut* 
(ace. 

Dr.  Cox  observes,   conceTiung  this 
indigenous    plant,  that  ".  the  Mmhei*- 
are  compact  at  the  extremities  o(  the 
branches,  and  formed  like  the  coaunan 
si  Ik- weed,  but  differing  from  ilin  the 
coloring  of  the  flowers,  being  of  a  beau- 
tiful bright  orange  color,  whik  tUosi 
of  the  si  Ik- weed  are  of  a  pale,  puTpUsl> 
hue;   they  are  distinguished  by  their 
size  and  brilliancy  from  all  the  flovers 
of  the  field.    These  are  succeeded  by 
long  slender  pods,  containing  secdf 
which  have  a  delicate  kind  of  silk  a' 
tached  to  them.     This  is  probably  tt 
only  variety  of  Asclepias  that  is  deft 
tute  of  a  milky  juice."    This  is « '"'" 
cumstance  worthy  of  particular <<i^' 
tion. 

This  root  has  been  so  loog  isd  e^ 
tensively  known  among  botanic  v^^*' 
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ians  as  a  remedy  of  superior  efficacy 
i\  pleutisy,  that  a  further  description 
a    deemed  unnecessary.     In  catarral 
Liid   puhnonic  affections,  it  has  heen 
ised  extansivelv  in  Virginia,  the  Caro- 
inas,  aod  many  othet  parts  of  the  Uni* 
cd  States,  with  great  success.     Made 
into  a  decoction,  and  drank  as  other 
tierb  drinks  are  commonly  taken,  it  ma- 
nifests a  powerful  determination  to  the 
skia  and  induces  a  copious  perspira- 
tion.    This  tea,i sweetened  with  honey 
and  Araf^k  freely,  or  the  root  finely  pul- 
verized and  taken  frequently  in  tea- 
spoonful  doses,  operates  as  an  expecto- 
rant, loosening  phlegm  and   relievmg 
cough'    In  colds,  coughs  and  beginning 
fever*  ii  has  sustained  a  high  reputa- 
tion.    It  gently  expels  wind,  eases  pain 
of  the  stomach  dccasioned  by  flatulence 
and    indigestion.     Hence  the   vulgar 
name  of  wind-root.     Dr.  Henry.  Dr. 
Bigclow^,  and  others,  have  given  an  en- 
graving   of   this    plant.      Drs.    Cox, 
Thatcher,  Parker,  Chapman,  and  many 
otlicrs,  speak  of  it  in  high  terms  of  re- 
commendation.   Used  to  a  considera- 
ble extent,  it  has  a  mildly  laxative  effect 
on  the  bowels,  and  is  well  calculaied  to 
regulate  intestinal  irregularities.  Hence 
its  use  in  disenteric  complaints,  and 
oiher  fluxes,  cholks,  Sec,     In  bowel 
comglaiuts,  in  children,  it  has  frequent- 
ly been  found  a  valuable  medicine.    It 
is  oni  of  those  safe  and  inoffensive  me- 
dfciocs  that  may  proceed,  accompany, 
or  follow  ai'tor,  a  course  of  medicine, 
and  greatly  facilitates  the  operation  of 
other  means  designed  to  provoke  sweat- 
ttig^ot  dejections  by  stool  or  urine. 

FROM   TBK  GOSPEL   AlfCHOR. 

THE  LIBERTY  OF  THE  PRESS, 

In  looking  back  a  few  centuries,  on 
the  progress  which  has  been  made  in 
almost  every  department  of  knowledge, 
we  cannot  but  perceive  how  much  of  it 
has  been  effected  by  the  art  of  printing. 
This  great  invention,  by  multiplying 
copies  of  works  with  an  almost  magic 
facility,  und  at  an  expense  which,  when 
compared  with  prices  paid  in  former 
times  for  manuscripts,  appears  as  no- 
thing, has  not  only  increased  to  an  in- 
calculable degree  the  number  of  profess- 
ed students  and  lovers  of  literature,  but 
his  commuoicatcd  the  benefits  of  in- 


struction to  all  classes  and  conditions 
of  men.  It  has  led  forth  learning  from 
the  ancient  places  of  her  aaclusion.  the 
academy,  the  cloister,  and  the  dark 
grove,  and  *has  introduced  her  to  the 
gay,  the  busy,  and  the  poor;  so  that  she 
now  walks  abroad  in  the  streets  and 
the  highways,  and  over  the  fields*  and 
converses  freely  with  men  in  crouded 
marts,  in  splendid  courts,  in  hostile 
camps,  and  by  the  cheerful  fireside.-^ 
Books  are  no  longer  the  exclusive  luxu- 
ries of  the  wealthy;  they  are  no  longer 
only  to  be  met  with  chained  to  the  rus- 
ty shelves  of  a  monastic^  library,  or 
clasped  and  hung  to  the  girdles  of 
chuichmen  ;  they  lie  on  cottage  win- 
dow seats — they  are  in  the  cabins  of 
ships,  and  in  the  tents  ofour  soldiery— • 
they  are  the  familiar  companions  of  the 
female  sex — and  they  are  scattered 
among  the  play  things  of  children.-— 
Wisdom  is  no  longei  the  torch  of  the 
Grecian  game,  passed  down  from  sepa- 
rate hand  to  hand;  it  may  rather  be 
compared  to  the  sacred  fire,  kindled, 
as  all  oriental  travellers  tell  us,  on  the 
birth-day  of  our  Savior,  in  the  Church 
of  the  Sepulchre,  at  Jerusalem,  which 
is  no  sooner  exposed  to  view,  than  the 
whole  mass  of  devotees  rush  on  to  il- 
lumine their  tapers  at  Its  flame,  and,  in 
an  instant,  a  thousand  lights  are  glanc- 
ing through  the  temple. 

The  Press  has,  in  short,  sent  forth 
such  vast  quantities  of  writings  into 
the  world,  that  it  may  be  doubted  whe 
ther  any  cause  of  destruction  could  ob- 
literate these  labors  of  the  mind,  which 
would  not  also  terminate  the  human 
race.  Towards  the  accomplishment 
of  such  an  object,  a  second  Omar  could 
efiect  nothing. 

Its  power  is  of  course  immense, 
both  for  good  and  lor  evil.  It  dissemi- 
nates opinions  of  all  kinds,  on  every 
subject,  and  administers  poison  as  well 
healthy  nutriment.  It  is  not  surpris- 
ing, therefore,  that  attempts  phould  of- 
ten have  been  made  to  restrain  its  li* 
berty,  and  limit  its  power,  not  only  by 
those  interested  persons  who  have  ^ar- 
ed  that  it  would  deprive  them  of  un- 
righteous authority,  but  by  the  sincere- 
ly virtuous,  who  have  dreaded  its  cor- 
rupting effects  on  the  morals  of  to- 
ciety. 

The  Church  of  Rome  began  very  ear* 
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Ij  to  prevent  the  reading  of  certain 
bookp,  and,  about  the  year  1550,  pub- 
lished a  list  of  them,  called  an  Index 
£xpiirgatorius,  which  has  since  been 
enlarged  as  occasion  required.  Even 
in  Protectant  countries,  overseers  liave 
been  appoiutsd  by  taw,  to  peruse  all 
writings  intended  for  the  public,  and 
with  authority  to  lighten  or  suppress, 
as  they  should  think  proper.  Such  a 
body  of  licensers  existed  and  exercised 
their  powers  in  England,  till  a  little 
more  than  a  century  ago.  when  it  was 
abolished  by  act  of  Parliament.  At 
present,  altnough  any  person  in  that 
kingdom  may  print  what  be  pleases,  he 
is  liable  to  punishment  if  the  book  is 
found  to  contain  sentiments  which  the 
law  pronounces  pernicious. 

I  shall  offer,  as  briefly  as  possible,  a 
few  consideraiions,  to  show  that  no  re- 
straint whatever  should  be  imposed  on 
the  freedom  of  the  pres.o,  but  that  it 
should   be  left  unquestioned  and  entir^^. 

With  regard  tu  those  countries  in 
which  it  has  been  shackled  the  most,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  say  but  few  words. 
Their  example  is  proof  sufficient,  that 
the  effect  of  literary  despotism  is  igno- 
rance and  degradation.  Their  inhabit- 
ants are  sunk  in  deep  superstition;  and 
when  they  talk  of  liberty,  they  hardly 
understand  the  meaning  of  the  word.— 
The  illiterate  believe  any  thing  and 
every  thing  ;  a  great  part  of  the  higher 
orders  believe  nothing  ;  and  the  re- 
mainder do  not  know  what  to  believe. 
All  writings  of  a  bold  and  raanly  cha- 
racter are  withheld  from  the  people  ; 
and  it  has  been  said  that  there  is  hard- 
ly a  good  work  of  morality  or  devotion 
syhich  has  not  been  prohibited  by  the 

Hom^.IndesE. 

Nor  ba3  the  licensing  system,  as  it 
has  been  pursued  in  more  free  and  en- 
lightened parts  of  the  world,  any  thing 
to  recommend  it.  The  licensers  are 
men,  with  the  prejudices,  interests,  and 
passions  of  men,and  will  never  be  wholly 
impvtial  in  their  judgment.  They  may 
be  wise  men,  and  good  men,  but  will 
not  certainly  be  infallible.  They  will 
have  their  systems  and  their  theories, 
on  government  and  morals  and  religion, 
and  will  hardly  grant  an  imprimatur  to 
that  anthnr  who  writes  against  their 
party  or  their  church.  And  yet  the 
author  may  be  right  and  they  themselves 


wrong.    They  willbecontintiaUy  cor 
mitting   mistakes,  and   sonne    of  the 
mistakes  will  be  of  vital  importance. - 
With  the  best  int'^ntions  possible,  ih*^ 
may  and   must  often  misconceive    f 
forms    of  fundamental  truth.        •'  If 
come  to  prohibiting,"    says  tbat   g^re* 
man,  oie  only  of  who&e   praises    it  : 
that  he  wrote   Paradise  Lost.      **  If  : 
come  to  prohibitins,  there  is  not  an? 
more  likely  to  be  prohibited  than   trv 
itself,  whose  first  appearance    to  or 
eyes,  bleared  and  dimmed   with  pr^  j- 
dice  and  cuistom,  is  more  iinsishtiv  ai: 
uoplausible  than  many  errors  ;  even  a 
the  person   of  many   a   great  man  j? 
slight  and  contemptible  to  see  to."  A  t 
when  truth  is  acknowledged  and  pemuf- 
mitted  to  pass,  is    it  not  hiimbleJ  «ri 
disgraced  by  the  permission  ?    Gw  it 
not  walk  forth  freely   witboul  asting 
leave,  and  going  inleadiog-scring»,anJ 
wearing  a  mark  and   a   collar,  iike  / 
slave  or  a  dog  ? 

And  now  let  us  consider    the  taiSst^ 
restraint  which  has  beea  attenp^* 
the  liberty  of  the  Press,-  by    powttivt 
the  authors  or  venders  .  of   peraofiu^ 
books,  and  ask  what  good  it  hat  doA^ 
Let  US  reflect  a  little  on  some  diuv* 
teristics  of  human  nature,  and  we  shili 
see  what  harm  it  will  do.    Will  it  im 
be  the  inyariable  conseqorjicv  of  jo^ 
flicting  punishment  on  the  pohliBbers  of 
bad  books,  that  genera/  atieatioa  wilj 
be  excited  to  those  books,  and  an  lu- 
common  desire  be  onte:\a\Qe&  to  pur- 
chase and  read  them  7     And  wl\\  not 
human  ingenuity  find  out  ways  enough, 
in  spite  of  all  obstacles,  to  print  nd 
sell  them  1      And.  when  they  are  res/ 
under  these  excitements,  will  not  th« 
impression    whicb  they   make  ot  the 
mind  be  far  greater   than  in  ortfiDary 
cases,  and  will  not  their  mischiewn*  ef- 
fect^ be  doubled  ?      There  is  no  doubt 
ofit. 

The  sympathy  and  curiosUy  produc- 
ed by  a  judicial  condenmation.  will  ho'ij 
increase  the  numbers  of  the  obnoxi'Mis 
work,  and  induce  people  Ut  reau  wiib 
interest   what    the/  would  otherwi>' 
have  soon  thrown  by  io   wearioess  or 
disgust.  This  is  no  theory,  no  uofouA^- 
ed  fepeculation.     It  is  established  1|7 
facts  which  have  recently  occuntd  in 
England.    To  mention  no  othen.  therp 
is  the  case  of  the  bookseller  CarVisV 
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lo    printed   and    published  some    o(\ 
t^Mine'ti  hifidelily.    Half  of  the  trash 
.V  oulil  have  growiryeltow  on  bis  shelves, 
t'the  nrm  of  auihority  luid  not  troubled 
>r.      lie  was   prusecutecl.  condemned,  I 
lae«i,  and. imprisoned.  *Anrl  whatwati 
.lie  consequence  J  Carlisle  was  regard-  j 
'  cl  ns  a  persecuted  man,  and  Paine  be-  ( 
:  21.  ape  A  popular  author.     The  book  rose 
iiito  sudden  demand^ one  of  the  imp^i- 
<iOi)cd  publisher*^  4amily  took   up   the 
trci/iiaofe  buai  nets  of  Felling  it ;  meant 
kvere  (bund  of  .eluding  the  vigilance  of 
[lO  law;  and  low  and   ignorant  people 
fxtight  vhemselvep  to  question  the  gen- 
ii iieness  of  the  Scriptures,  and  abuse 
iie  relfgion  of  Christ.    Mark  the   dif- 
e  re  nee  between  the  eflects  of  this  and 
ho  opposite  method  of  procedure.     In 
he    cauntry    where    the  publisher  of 
i^aine^s  works  was  fined  and  imprison- 
'il,  those  works  can  be  purchased  in  any 
juantities,  and  with  ease  ;  but  here,  in 
lur  own  country,  where  no  man  would  ' 
)e    medd'ed  with  foi.*  publishing  them, 
'.here  is  scarcely  a  copy   to  be  found, 
'nobody  feels  any  desire  to  read  them, 
^  aiKl  it  is,  iherefore.  no  one's  interest  to 
keep  them  for  sale.      And  I  am  sure 
that  the  evil  will  not  be  cured,  hut  ra- 
ther  increased,  by  punishment  and  co- 
'crcion* 

If  it  be  inquired.  How  is  the  evil  to 
be  counteracted  ?    I  answer,  by  the  re- 
medies of  truth,  reason  and   argument. 
If  the  pernicious  treatise  be   popular, 
let  a  popular  treatise   oppose  it ;  if  it 
pretend  to  be  learned,  let  learning  be 
enlisted  on  the  other  side.     Is  error 
so  fiubtie  that  it  cannot  be  refuted  ?  Is 
virtue  so  foolish,  or  so  indolent,  that 
she  cannot  or  will  not  defend  herself 
and  her  votaries  1       Is  licentiousness 
so  bold  and  successful  that  she  cannot 
be  shamed  1    Then  shame  on  the  vir- 
tuous,  and   shame  on  the  pioi4(,  and 
shame  on  the  learned ;  if  ilieic^princi- 
pies  and   their  education,-  afid   their 
sscholarphip,  amount  to  nothing  more 
than  this,  why,  shame  on  it  all !     But  it 
is  not  so;  there  are  able  champions   in 
the  cause  nf  faith  and  lighteousness, 
and  they  have  conquered,  and  they  will 
go  on  to  conquer,  and,  with  them,  will 
iight  all  the    honorable  feelings,  and 
\\\%h  aspirations,  and  holy  thoughts  of 
roan*->allthe  pure  and  endearing  re- 
iations  of  society   and  of  home,  and 


ordec«  justice,  decency,  hope,  and  •gra- 
titude. 

With  regftrd  1.o  speculative  inqui- 
ries, there  areiifew  which  I  would  even 
attempt  to  discourage  by  any  disappro- 
bation. Many  a  truth  do  we  discover, 
only  by  tiie  examination  of  many  false-* 
hqods.  To  prove  that  one  system  is 
tenable,  i^is  often  necessary  to  show 
that  vthers  which  have  been  offered, 
areffroundless;  just? as  some  theorems 
of  Euclid  are  established,  by  reducing; 
to  an  absurdity  every  position^  which 
contradicts  them.  The  seeker  after 
truth,  like  the  heio  of  the  fairy  tale,  is 
ofben  obliged  to  pass  through  success- 
ive sceneg  of  deception,  and  encounter 
numerous  s had u'wy  dangers  and  temp- 
tations before  he  can  arrive  at  the  inner 
apartment  of  the  castle,  and  dissolve 
the  enchantment. 

There  are  few  theories,  too,  which 
do  not  contain  much  that  is  profitable 
to  be  known;  for  they  who  have  .,the  in- 
genuity to  advance  them,  wilt  general- 
ly say  something  useful,  if  it  be  only 
for  their  own  refuting.  In  their  very 
wanderings  they  will  point  out  beacons 
and  land-marks  which  will  denote,  with 
increased  accuracy,ihe  pleasant  country 
and  the  safe  road.  ''If  the  men  be 
leading  scismatics,"  says  Milton  again, 
"  what  withholds  us  but  our  sloth,  our 
self-will,  and  distrust  in  the  right  cause, 
that  we  do  not  give  them  gentle  meet- 
ings and  gentle  dismissions;  that  we  de- 
bate not,  and  examine  the  matter  thQ« 
roughly,  with  liberal  and  frequent  au- 
dience ;  if  not  for  their  sakes,  yet  for 
our  own?  Seeing  no  man  who  hath 
tasted  learning,  but  will  confess  the 
many  ways  of  profiting  by  those,  who, 
not  contented  with  the  stale  receipts, 
are  able  to  manage  and  set  forth  new 
positions  to. the  world.  And  were 
they  bat  as  the  (!ust  and  cinders  of  our 
feet,  so  long  a?  in  that  notion,  they  may 
yet  serve  to  polish  and  brighten  the  ar- 
mory of  truth,  even  for  that  respect  they 
were  not  utterly  to  be  cast  away." 

Let  then  opinion  meet  opinion  on  all 
grounds  of  debate  and  cttntroversv.— . 
Let  system  combat  system,  and  theo- 
ry wrestle  with  theory.  Let  the  Prest 
work  on  with  all  its  activity;  throw  not 
over  it  a  single  fetter,  ^ho  says  that 
truth  is  powerless  and  friendless,  and 
cannot  prevail?    She  must  prevail.—. 
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Awqjr  wilh  your  foars  of  heresy  and  he- 
retics, and  your  grave  talk  about*  lalft- 
tudinariani8in,and  di8org|aiziDg  tenets, 
and  the  destruction  of  faith,  and  the  ua* 
hinging  of  society  !  Such  alarms  indi- 
cate but  a  slight  estimation  of  that 
which  should  be  most  firmly  trusted  ill: 
'tkdth.  Truth  will  prevail  at  last — or 
there  \6  no  6uch  thing  as  trutii. 


TH£  BBCORBER^ 


'days  intensely  warm.  M&ny  lia^ 
premoQitoqftyropiOipsofttie  epid 
but,  by  seasonable  npplication  of  s 
priate  remedied,  ^oon  obtaiuefl  : 
What  a  day  aay  bring*forth»  "we 
tendsot  to  detepaiae;  >Ve  be 
that,  in  a  great  majority  of  cases^ 
lera  is  cucabic,  but  seldom  ^vrithou: 
sonable  efforta.  At  the  same  time  t 
jure  many  cases  in  which  it.comnie 
where  other  malignant-  diseases 
▼iz.  in  death. 


SATURDAY,  JULY  29,  1833.* 

-  '■--  •  "       '■         - 

We  will  not  forget  to  mention  the  ob- 
ligations conferred  upon  us  by  many 
who  have  forwarded  the  labors  of  their 
pens  on  purpose  for  publication.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  same  friends  of  the 
good  cause,  with  many  others,  will  at- 
tend to  the  making  their  important 
communications.  As  (sir  as  we  can  pos- 
sibly ascertain  facts,  Thomsonian  Re- 
medies still  maintain  an  increasing  re- 
putation in  combatting;  the  Cholera.—- 
Botanic  remedies  have  every  where 
excelled  the  mineral  practice.  The 
Thomsonian  mode  of  treatment  has 
most  unquestionably  excelled  all  other 
ways  and  means  that  have  been  at- 
tempted for  the  removal  of  this  des- 
tructive malady.  We  are  confident,  if 
the  premonitory  symptomls  of  disease 
were  only  seasonably  attended  to,  that 
instances  of  the  fatal  results  of  the  pre- 
vailing epidemic  would  bo  very  rare. 
Some  few  cases  of  Cholera  have  recent- 
ly occurred  in  this  place.  Out  of  all 
the  cases  that  have  occurred,  there 
have  been  but  seven  deaths  up.  to  this 
date,  July  23d.  The  first  was  .on  the 
14ih  instant.'  These  were  adult  per^ 
eons.  In  the  mean  time  two  or  three 
infant  children  have  died  of  the  bowel 
complaint  common  at  this  solason  of  the 
year.    The  weather  has  been  for  some 
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Subscriheri  will  |)lea8e   to  tak' 
tice  that  any  irregufaritlea  or  nieLi^ 
that  may  have  occurred   i q  forwarj 
the  Recorder,   will   all  be  fonctoa.' 
rectified,    whenever    ^e      Pu^Lisk^ 
shall  be  fairly  apprised  of  the  hz-  ' 
any  such  case.  No  one  haa  bee.".-' 
ingly  neglected.    Any  numbmiiai^ 
ed  by  conveyance,   so  as    u  be  vnt 
for  binding,  will  be  made  good  a '.t 
application  of  the  individual  to  v 
they  were  sent,  so  long  as  ihej  QtL  U ! 
supplied  without  breaking*  fuiJ  8«tts.-i 
We  intend  the  second  rolumc  sbsll  ap- 
pear weekly,  in  an  improred  cmditioo, 
containing  16  pages io  eadtoaiiber,  cba 
size  of  which  willprolAhly  hasomtvhat' 
enlarged.  If  the  sphere  ef  oar  pat ron^t 
should  continue  to  enlarge,  we  desi^^si 
it  shall  sustain  deservedly  the  npu/'-  J 
tion  of  a  cheap,  useful,  and  popo^pub* 
lication. 


(• 
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How  to  make  Green  Wax, — ^Taie  -w 
Ounces  of  bees  wax,  nielt  it,  sdd  •« 
ounce  of  verditer,  let  the  pipki'^  ^ 
large  iiough  as  it  will  immediateif  ^^ 
up;  stir  it  well,  and  add  ooe  9aarser  o( 
an  ounce  of  rosin :  it  will  be  siiu^DV 
Jy  hard  a&d  fie  for  uso. 

IKinn^  Fur 


•  » 
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THOM^ONIAN  IJECORDfiR 

♦«  Let  uiystery  be  strijlped  of  all  pretence," 
•  "  And  pratticeba combined  with  GoiiMnon  sense." 


PUIiUSJIKl)  BY  JAIIVIS  PIKE  &  Co T.  HER3EY,  Senior  EdUor. 
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FROM    TUB    OHIO    MO.MTOR,    JULY    31. 

Cholera. •A.TiKfiintshinciit  of  God* 
with  which  <he  ^ is  now  scourging  the 
uutious  of  the  earib,  is  fallen  upon  Co- 
.him!}us !     Much  mercy  i.s  indeed*,  min- 
gled HUth    ihe    punisbment  !       It   has 
hecQ  ipng  4f  ferred.     The  rod  has  lon^ 
l)0<»n  held  up  to  view  before  the  stripe 
'  I. as  been  inAietcd  !     We  have  had  time 
*' itj   pVopare^  so  far  as    human   prepara- 
\  lions  ftvai(»  for  the  pestilence,  and  avail 
;  ourselv^  otltlie  ^kill  which  niay  be  nc- 
!J  quired  in  the  sufteiings  of  otIieKS.  Pro- 
'  bably  the  inoriality  ha^j  been  less  in  pro- 
«  portion  to  the  cases  of  attack  than  has 
r. occurred  in  any  other  place,  and  some 
cases  as  desperate,  apparently,  a?  any 
'^oihers  have  heen  cured.     The  number 
•^  of  recoveries  ha«  done  much  to  miii- 
;  tigate  the  terror  usually   attendant  on 
this  awful   malady*  bui,  witi.a!,  it  is  u 
sure    chastisement !      Death,    in   tbis 
*  complaint,  appears  in  all  its  horrors — 
sudden,  agonizing,  and  awful.     Of  the 
fourteen  citizens  whd   have  died,    five 
died  Hithin  six  hours  after  they  were 
actually  known  to  be  sick,  though  it  is 
probable  that  a   t^lif^Ut    diarrhcea  may 
h-ive  preceded  in  all  cases.     In  some, 
perhapi  the  most  of  the  cases,  persons 
of  good  cnnstituiioiis  and  as  temperate 
;is  lived  here,  have  been  ImrrieJ  away, 
it  is  probable,  however,  that tiicre  )iad 
been  an  indulgence  in  ofruen  indigesti- 
hie  vegeialjJeb,  or  a  neglect  of  the  prc- 
inoiiitury  symptoms,  in  all  cases. 

As  we  b'lieve  the  liot;«nic  meihod  of 
treating  the  Cholera  is   far  more  suc- 
cessful than  any  other,  wc  will  not  be 
wanting  to  the  cause  of  humanity  nor  lo 
our  sense  of  fluty  in  withholding  that 
opinion    from  our  readers.    Slow   as 
prejudices  are  in  giving  way  to  new  im- 
provements,   ^hiMc    has    been  such  a 
change  in  favor  of  ihe  liotanic  mode  uf 
treatment,  that  it  is  lor  distant  reader:^, 
and  not  tor  town  rf^adi^rs,  that  we  prt.'« 
sent  this  information.      It  is  in  thot^e 
towns  who  have  not  yet  had  ike  CkoU" 
ra,whcBe  attention  we  would  call   ta 
t      40 


the  Thomeonian  Remedies,  or  those 
Botanic  Remedies  Which  are  but  ano- 
ther modification  of  them.  The  con- 
sideration of  one  fact  isonougli  to  put 
any  one  on  a  right  turn  of  reatoilingon 
this  subject.  It  is  that  the  patient 
niust  be  soon  helped,  orhe  will  ho  dead. 
The  opfliation  of  the  **  third  prepara- 
tion"  [Botanic]  is  often  in  ten  minuiea, 
causing  him  to  break  out  into  a  profase 
sweat,  and  shortly  to  relieve  his  cramps 
and  all  other  pains.  Let  it  be  remem- 
bered that  but  one  case  in  this  town  has 
failed  in  the  Botanic  treatment,  where 
that  treatment  has  not  been  disturbed 
by  other  doctors  ;  but  two,  when  there 
was  this  joint  attendance,  and  the  list 
that*  has*  been  cured  shows  itself  in 
numbers  below. 

The  panic  occasioned  by  the  Cholera 
is  considerable.  Probably  seven  or 
ei^it  hundred,  or  nearly  one-fourth  of 
the  people  of  the  town,  have  fled^ 
which  makes  a  sensible  diminution  of 
business.  Among  those  that  remain, 
there  is  so  little  belief  that  the  Cholera 
is  contagious,  that  there  is  no  hesita-' 
tion  in  well  persons  helping  the  sick, 
Phyi^icians  are  prompt  to  attend  their 
call. 

We  have  taken  great  pains  to  collect 
correct  information  concerning  the  fol- 
lowing cases;  also,  hate  personally  ob* 
served  some  of  them.  A  more  correct 
account, 'we  venture  to  say,  will  not  be 
piesentcd;  though  it  would  he  incredi- 
ble to  say  that  it  is  strictly  accurate  in 
relation  to  the  ciiaracter  of  the  com- 
plaint. We  class  aH  the  Physicians  of 
the  oM  practice,  who  are  licensed,  as 
"  scientific,"  and  both  the  Tbomsonian 
and  other  Botanic  practitioners  as"Bo- 
taaiic." 

BOTANIC. 

• 

Deaii— Josiah  Sta^g,Sophia  Brickie, 
[visited  by^^cientific  Doctors— Misler, 
a  young  child,  attended  by  both  kinds  of 
Doctors.] 

KfiC(»YXR£B*^Ira  Bronson,  Franklin 
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Vauhorn,  Mary  Seras,  Hannah  Truc- 
mao,  Mrs.  Waters,  Mrs.  Glover,  John 
Skates,    Adaline    Johnson,    Augnslue 
Piatt,  A.nne  Lewis,  David  Jones,  Tho- 
mas Mann,  George  McDennoih,  John 
B.  Compalon,  Widow  Dowrns.  James 
Skillinger,  John  Ream,  Mrs.  Ttirner, 
Eliza  Combs,  John  S.  KneeUnd,  iMrs. 
Britton,  Mr.  Gaver,  Hiram  Matthews, 
Mrs.  Morgan^lr.  McMullen. 
SCIENTIFIC. 
Dea.!)— Mrs.    Margaret    McHenry. 
Mrs.  Margery  Bigwood,  Mrs.   Man  a 
Worley^  Mrs.  Mills,  Mrs.  \Ve»t,  NN  il- 
Ham  John,  Henry  Jewrett. 

There  was  a  son  of  Mr.  Hi^er  died, 
who  had  no  physician. 

RECov£RBB~John  Walcutt's  three 
children,  Mrs.  Beach, Charles  DerrnotL, 
James  Canfield,  Mr.  O'lFail,  Mrs.  Ken- 
nedy, James  Bigwood,   William  Urit- 

ton. 

To  this  list  may  bo  added  that  which 
the  Keeper  of  the  Ohio  Penitentiary 
has  politely  furnished  us. 

P.  8.  On  Monday,  Mrs.  DioUson 
died  of  the  Cholera  at  Franklinton,  and 
Mrs.  Weaver  at  Worthington.  1  liere 
is  little  doubt  but  that  the  vicinity  will 
he  visited  in  close  succession  to  this 
town.  We  heard  of  but  one  new  case 
yesterday. 

fourth  Report  <f  the  Board  of  Health. 
The  Board  of  Health  annotmca  seven 
deaths  from  Cholera',  since  the  l.tst  re- 
port on  tl>e  morning  of  the  2Ai\\  inst., 
3  adulte  and  2  children  among  the  citi- 
dsens,  and  2  in  the  Penitenfary  ;  mak- 
ing in  all  fourteen  deaths  from  the  dis- 

estse. 

It  is  now  thirteen  days  since  the  first 
case  of  Cholera  took  place  in  town,  and 
during  that  time,  14  deaths  have  occur- 
red in  a  population  of  upwards  of  3,000 
souls.  The  whole  number  of  cases  is 
not  known  ;  but  the  monaliry  has  bc»'U 
much  less,  it  is  believed,  than  hay  been 
experienced  in  any  other  place  wkeie 
the  disease  has  prevailed  for  the  jsaine 
lenffth  of  time. 

^  P.  SISSON, 

J.  W.  CAMPBELL, 
S.  PARSONS, 
J.  BUTTLES, 
M.  B.  WRIGHT, 

Board  c»f  Health. 
i^olumbus.  My  37—8  o'clock,  A.  M. 


«  Fif^  Report  fifths  Board  of  Ht<.^ 
The  Boartljof  Health  report  the  (ie 
of  two  c.lizocs  by  dwfera,   sine- 
last  report,  W»lliajn   Jolm  and  iu 
Jeweti.     Two  jleaths    have  also  c 
led  in    the    reiiitentfery  in  iht  .* 

time.  .  . 

From  all  the  inforirjafion  obtain 
the  subject,  it  is  believed  tl.e  o  .: 
of  cases  of  (Jholera- htis  l^eeii  gra  u 
rfiniinishifi^  for   the   last  t»ro  or/ 
days,  and  that  no  i\ew  case  bis u' 

red  this  nicrnin^.    • 

P.  SISSCIN. 
J.  W.  CAMPgELL. 
'      S.  PARSON^?. 
J.   BUtTLBS, 
M    H.   WRIGHT. 

iJoanioiii  '; 
Columbus,  July  29—8  t/clijte  \ 

OHIO  PENITENTIARl 
Monday  Morning,  July  %  ^' 
1  hereby  certify,  that  thew.i' 
ber  of  cases  of  Cholera,  sintf  '  ; 
instant,  at  the    Peniteniiary.R'^ ' 

lows    Vl<£  \ 

July  12ih,  2  cases  ;  lOih.  l^-fT- 
oi^t.  1 ;  2jd,  1:  ^^^\^:l 

2jih,5;  27ih.<3;  28th,2;»''' 
'l\)ta1, 24.  . 

Whole  number  of  Conjucts,  ^  '• 

And  that  the  vAxo\f>  ml^' '''''' ' 
arc^  as  luliows :  .yj,v  ]■ 

July20Lh,  l<]ealii^^''«^5^^^'' 
27 1. 1,  2— Tuial  5.  ,,i 

Total  niiiriber  of  cases     -  * 


g. 


Do.  deaths     -•     .. 

w.  w^  galt.  K'  ^ 

OHIO  PEnStIAR^^^^^^ 

In  consetjuence  oi  ''''fj^/nut  li 
rated  reports  which  *»«*'*,    Jval'' 
circMlation,  relative  t(j  l"^  p   _^^, ,, 
of  Cholera  in  (he  Feiiit^n;''^^^^^^^^ 
number  of  deaths  which  itw*     ^^ , 

ed.Idcem  it  my  duty  ;o«''^  'j^.,., 
infDrmaiion  of  the  publi*  '  ^^^..j 
tUHtion  of  the  IniStijuHoO  JJ^^  y„. 
sicknejssand  mortality-  .^^..y^ 
been  29  ca^es  of  Cliol/r>  •  J^^^,,^ 
the  12th  onv\^'--^f^^J^^itci^'- 
The  constitutions  of  f  *  ° ,  ..reiu^'^' 
ed  had  been  broken  downj;,oliv' 

diseases  and  disaipatio'b  «    1^3  r 
had  been  laboring  unJer  di^^ 
several  days.  ' 
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The  fliseasc,  ihcref«>rc,  cannot  be 
considered  as  having  been  inaligQ&Qt 
or  un manageable.  Besjde  the  perfect 
cases  of  Cliolera,  from  one-third  to  one 
half  of  the  Convict:*  have  been  seized 
with  ihti  premonitory  8ymptoin^,  indi- 
cating an  approacli  of  tiie  disease. 
whicb^  by  a  timely  application  ofretne- 
dies,  weie easily  ifcovered. 

RECAPITULATION. 

Whole   number  of  Convicts  in  the 
Pri.<on  .        -        -        203 

Perfect  cases  of  Cholera      -  29 

Cholera,  initsfoiming  btap:es» 

fron>  -        -        70  to  100 

Whole  nmnber  of  deaths      -  7 

Tiie  guards  and  attendants  upon  the 

sick,  have  su fleered  no  other  indispodi- 

tion    than    fatigue    and    watchfulness 

would  necessarily  create. 

W.  W.  GALT,  K.  O.  P. 
P.  S.     Three  have  since  died,  mak- 
ing TEN  on  Wednesday  morning. 

We  have  this  day  [29th  July]  been 
favored  with  a  copy  of  the  Report -of 
the  Board  of  Health,  which  wc  deem  a 
favor. 

The  following  unofficial  Circular, 
(though  we  have  received  no  request 
to  insert  it,)  we  think  will  prove  useful 
information  and  advice  to  our  readers  : 

TO  THE  CITIZENS  OF  COLUM- 
BUS AND  ITS  VICINITY. 

There  is  no  longer  any  doubt  of  the 
prevalence  of  the  C'holera  in  Columbus. 
The  visitation  has  thus  far  been  mucli 
tempered  with  mercy,  and  we  have  rea- 
son to  hope  that  this  merciful  interpo- 
sition will  continue.  We  njoice  to  see 
the  composure  with  which  it  is  met. — 
Our  exptrience,  thus  far,  has  more  than 
confirmed  our  conQdeiicc  in  the  Tuou- 
soNiAN  Ukaiuoics.  We  cunscientiousi- 
ly  recommeudthem  totlte  public^  und 
urge  them,  as  they  vulue  life,  to  apply 
(hem  promptly. 

JS  early  every  case  which  has  proved 
ubsiinate,  has  oii/yrinatc^d  in  improper 
indulgence  in  FUUlT  OR  VEGETA- 
BLES. (U^Wecatiiioii  ail  to  abstain 
KfiTiRBLY.  It  costti  nothing  to  ab- 
siaio,  and  it  may  save  lffe..»Q) 

Convulascent  persons  must  be  more 
CiuUiou.s  than  those  who  have  noi  been 
aitiicUcd.     Tiio  Icatl  indulgence  or  ir- 


regularity,   is  pernicifius   in  the    eX'> 
treme,  and  nearly  alwavs  proves  fatal. 
DIRECTIONS. 

Supply  yourselves  with  the  syrup, 
powders,  and  the  third  preparation  of 
Lobelia,  ac^put  up  together. 

Take  a  little  syrup  three  or  four 
limco  a  (lay,  as  a  preventative. 

If  attacUed  with  diarrhoea,  take  a 
wineghiss  full  without  a  niomenCs 
delay.  If  uneasiness  continues,  rC; 
peat  as  often  hs  you  think  proper  ;  but 
lensen  the  quantity  unless  symptoms 
increase.  If  they  do  increase,  put 
one  Hpounful  of  the  powders  in  each 
dose. 

If  vomitine;  occurs  more  than  opce, 
give  forthwith  one  iea-«*poonful  of  the 
third  prepaiaiion  for  an  emetic.  Jf 
thrown  off  befu.e  a  full  vomiting  is  ef- 
fected, increase  the  dose  and  repeat  it. 
If  the  s'ouiach  is  too  much  irritated  to 
retain  tht^  emetic  a  few  minutes,  give 
an  injectioii  umiic  of  warm  water,  a  litr 
tic  syrup,  and  two  tea-spoun^ful  or 
more  of  the  third  prepuration.  Conti- 
nue and  repeat  the injectione,  increas- 
ing the  third  preparation  and  powdery 
without  mcHSurc,  until  a  free  evacua- 
tion it«  obtuined  both. ways. 

Then  give  small  and  frequent  doses 
of  syrup,  wish  a  little  Vso,  6,  ifycu  have 
it  ;  aUo,  as  the  stomach  can  bear,  a  lit- 
tle hot  tea,  soup,  or  gruel.  Use  all 
measures  pos&ihle  to  excite  he&t  and 
action.  Ilut  bricks,  bottles, .  or  oilier 
hot  bubstaitci'H,  laid  around  the  person 
in  bed,  are  indispensable.  Always,  both 
night  and  day,  -leep  u  few  bricks  in  the 
tire,  and  keep  dry  fuel  prepart^d,  as 
v/ell  as  caudles,  and  every  thing  the 
mind  can  suggest  to  facilitate  prompt 
and  eQ'ecti'idI  application. 

The  rcinedy,  if  promptly  applied.has 
always  proved  effectual,  but  delays  are 
death. 

Theieis  no  danger  of  overdoing  m 
violent  cusc^,  or  indeed  any  other, 
uhiic  tht'  symptoms  continue.  All 
CAH.b  that  have  failed,  have  been  for 
waiti  of  timely  application  and  perse- 
veriinuc.  L  )\  every  one  repeat  the 
waicli  word  Perseverance.  The  most 
iut  xpericnccd  uiay  (iafely  apply  every 
,  ariicie. 

The  design  is  to  stimulate  the  sto- 
I  un«(-h  itnd  Dowels  to  a  healthy  action, 
I  an'l  jroincie  heat  and  perspitaiion.— 
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Guard  against  exposure  or  the  slightest 
cbilU  after  an  attack,  (even  for  a  day 
or  two,)  as  you  would  a  knife  at  your 
heart.     One  is  as  fatal  as  the  other. 

Above  all  thiogs,  keep  quiet,  calu), 
and  collected.  A  person  reccveriug- 
from  a  slight  attack,  should  not  attend 
to  business  for  several  days. 

We  firmly  believe  these  are  the 
means  put  into  our  hands  by  an  ali-wise 
Providence,  to  shield  us  i'roin  de»th  ; 
and  we  doubt  not  His  blessing  will  at- 
tend their  use. 

We  know  our  motives  have  been, 
are,  and  will  be  questioned — but  we 
care  not.  We  appeal  to  every  man, 
Woman  and  child,  in  Columbus,  who 
has  taken  our  reinedios,  or  followed  niir 
prescriptions,  to  sustain  us.  We 
refer  to  them  for  proof.  We  have 
attended  by  ourselves  or  agents,  mai^y 
severe  attacks  of  the  Cholera,  in  its 
iSrst  stages,  and  we  have  lost  none,  ex- 
cept the  caseof  Josiah  Siagg,  who  was 
past  help  before  we  were  called. — 
A  thousand  witnesses  will  testify  that 
the  syrup  has  not  yet  fuiled  to  check 
diarrhoea.  These  are  fncts  : — let  the 
people  judge.      JARVIS  PIKE,  <fc  Co 

Columbus,  Jul/  24,  181^3. 


Cholera.— ^n  Salem,  Indiana,  it  np- 
peara  that  during  about  five  weeks, 
commencing  on  the  1st  of  June,  Ibeip 
were  62  deaths  within  tl'.e  town,  and 
23  town  citizen  9  who  hm]  removed  out 
of  town  had  died.  There  were  seven 
deaths  of  other  complaints,  during  the 
same  period.  Several  citizens  of  dis- 
tinction were  among  ibo  de-. cased,  of 
whom  were  Mr.  Allen,  senior  editor  of 
the  AnnoiatoVy  and  his  wife.  This  is 
a  sore  mortality  for  a  town  whose  po- 
pulation does  not  exceed  a  tiiou:?aiid 
persons. — Ohio  Monitor, 


FLIGHT  TO  THE  COUNTRY. 

Those  who  meditate  a  flight  lo  the 
country^  aliould  bear  in  micd,  that  they 
already  have  the  impress  of  the  poison 
of  Cholera  on  their  ssystcms,  and  ate, 
perhaps,  quite  as  likely  to  he  tiiken 
down  abroad  as  at  home.  liloreover, 
tliat  the  disease  is  more  malignant  and 
Altai  in  many  places  but  a  few  miles 
outofche  eity  than  in  it.  Theie  can, 
then,  he  no  safety  in  ili'rhf,  and  no  one 
should  attampt  it, — Cin.  Chroii, 


Cincinnati,  Jdi.t  27. 

HEALTH  OF  THE  CITY. 

Thrt  report  of  interments  in  this  vi 
for  the   week   ending  at  12  o'clock 
Wedo«'sday  last,  the24ih  iiisiani,  gjv 
the  number  of  ninety-nine. 

The  i.ctual  number  of  deaths  in  'i.  • 
period,  wa-j  probably  something  i:rr_ 
er.     Tlie  grt-atesi  morraLty  of  the  w*^- 
was  on    Mpnday  and  Tuesday.     5m  . 
Wednesday  morning,  there  has  be. . 
decided  abatement  ot  the  disease.     T, 
cnses  arc  not  only    fewer    in    nun  ^• 
but  yield  more  readily  to  metrcinciJ- 
Wiihin  the  last  tweniy-four  hours.  • 
have  heard  of  but  few  deaths.      Oi  i-. 
deaths  reported  within  the   week  ab.ir 
referred   to,  we  suppose    ahout  thr*^ 
ft>iirihs  to  have  been  caust^cl  by  tlic  O  .>■ 
lera.     Among  the  recent  victims*!' 
are  some  of  our  old  and  tnos^t  vaiu-M 
ciiizens      Colonel   Francis  Carr,  ^ 
James    Cobb,  31  r.   C.    C arrack,  i 
Wilmot  Sionr?,   Dr.  Jes^e    Siuiit.  • 
Mr.  Thomas  Mitchell,  are    of  the  r 
ber  of  the  deceased. 

At  the  L&ne  Seminary  there  V^^' 
been  a  number  of  cases  and  time ' 
four  deaths.  At  SJha^on,  (15  iiiiios  -u^' 
of  this  city.)  and  its  viciiiity*  the  l> 
lera  h  'S  prevailed  with  great  mortal  ij. 
li  seems  to  be  gradually  overypir^t'g 
the  ^^tale. 

In  KeniucUy  it  is  generaiij  su^wtiini'. 
Still  further  2>'outh,  we  hear  but  litiie 
of  it.  In  Indiana,  parUctAarly  in  iii»' 
townofHalem,  ihe  mortaiu^  \x&  been 
most  fearful,  in  the  wesiertt  part  p' 
Pennsylvania,  Maryhind,  and  Virgic" 
the  disiease  is  prcvaiiing,  but  not  ^^''' 
any  mark**d*violenre. 

It  may  be  well  to  remark  lba/,in  a 
great  number  of  the  deaths  thit  hv^ 
recently  occurred  in  this  city ,  the  cau^e 
of  the  disease  hsis  been  traced  to  ne- 
glect of  ibe  premonitory  symptom?,  or 
ilip  almost  crimiuhl  hidulgencc  ofll'^ 
appetite  in  the  use  of  uunholcfOine 
fi'od. 


"  Whut  did  3Ir. 


die 


asked  a  sintpie  neighbor.     "  Of  a  f("- 
pl: cation    of  jJisorders,"     replied  *' 
friend.     **  How  do  you  deHcrlK  '>^^\ 
complication,  my  good  sir?  ••H^Jici^i 
rejoined  the  other,  "of  two  phy?iciai»^' 
an  Apoihecary  and  a  Ji^urgcon." 
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SATURDAY.  AUGUST  3, 1833. 


TO  OUR  PATRONS. 

GeiiTLBXEif :— We  are  happy  again 
to  announce  our  gratitude  to  the  nmlii- 
tiiUe  of  our  zealous    friends   who   are 
busily  and  successfully  engaged  in  the 
extension  and  promotion  of  ihe  Thom- 
sonian  cause.     It  is  indeed  the  cause 
of  humanity.       We  con:4ratulaie  you 
most  cordially  on  ihe  happy  effects  of  a 
free  press  on  the  public  mind.  Through 
the  medium  of  a  free  press,  we  can 
communicate  to  our  great  Botanic  In- 
stitution those  items  of  important  in- 
telligence that  are  daily  crouding  upon 
us.   It  is  not  long  since  we  found  many 
obstacles  to  prevent  us  from  propagat- 
ing many  of  the  impftrtani  truths  whicli 
ive  esteem  of  vital  consequence  to  the 
cause,  otherwise   than  by   private  let- 
ters   or    by    oral  communicaiions.— 
When  unreasonably  and  cruelly  assault- 
ed, and  grievously  persecuted,  we  were 
denied  the  opporiuniiy  of  defence.  The 
case  is  now  so  far  altered,  friends  have 
been  so  multiplied,  and  the  pages  of  a 
free  press   have  been  so  extensively 
spread  before  an  enlightened  communi- 
ty, that  the  people  are  awakening  from 
their  lon^   slumber,   shaking   off  the 
shackles  of  a  liierary  ariatocracy,  and 
indulging  the  exercise   of  a  spirit  of 
tree  inquiry.     Our  subscripuon  list  is 
continually  enlarging,   and   we    feel  a 
full  proportion  of  zeal  to  be  useful.-^— 
We  have  already   commenced  publish- 
ing a  number  of  iho  Recorder  weekly. 
Witli  the  second  volume,  we  intend  to 
commence    and    continue   to    publish 


weekly,  and  to  improve  in  the  quality  of 
our  paper.  Having  purchased  a  print- 
ing apparatus  of  our  own,  we  calculate 
to  employ  the  most  accomplished  work- 
men, that  the  Typography  may  ma^e  a 
more  respecta'Gle  appearance  than  it 
has  heretofore  made.  We  are  detcr- 
miLcd  to  improve  our  editorial  labors 
by  increasing  diligence.  We  are  con- 
stantly accumulating  more  interesting 
materials  for  the  edification  of  our  sub- 
scribers, who  have  already  become  far 
more  numerous  than  we  had  anticipat- 
ed at  the  commencement  of  this  work» 


^Desultory  Observations  on  Cholera,and 
Epidemic  forms  of  Disease  in  gen- 
eral. 

1.  It  is  a  fact  of  general  notoriety 
that  many  die,  every  year,  in  all  quar- 
ters of  the  Globe,  of  the  Cholera  Mor- 
bus, and  that  no  section  of  the  United 
States  has  been  entirely  exempt  from 
this  distressful  form  of  disease. 

2.  It  has  ever  been  a  violent  foro)  of 
disease,  if  we  may  judge  from  its  his- 
tory. Its  attacks,  in  most  cases,  have 
been  sudden,  surprising,  and  unexpect- 
ed. It  has  ever  been  common  for  this 
disease  to  be  preceded  and  accompanied 
by  sour  eructations,  heartburn,  windy 
rumblings  in  the  bowels,  and  pain,  with 
pain  also  in  the  stomach,  and  general 
commotion  of  all  the  intestines. 

3.  To  this  incipient  stage,  violent 
vomiting,  or  straining  to  vomit,  and  ex- 
cessive looseness  and  purging  have  ra- 
pidly succeeded.  These  discharges 
have  put  on  various  appearances,  ac- 
cording to  the  variety  of  predisposing 
incidents  or  exciting  C3uses. 

4.  In  ordinary  cases  of  Cholera,  the 
vomiting  and  purging  has  been  xhhl  of 
a  green,  yellow  or  dark-colored  bilious 
discharge,  with  severe  griping  pains, 
and  often  flatulent  distentions  of  sto- 
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mach    and  bowcle,  and  sour  waiery 
belch'mgs. 

5.  **  In  India,*'  says  a  li.te  writer  of 
Bcme  consideiable  eminence,  '*  little 
or  no  bile  is  apparent  in  the  siools  ;  ae 
they  u&ually  consist  in  a  watery  or 
cl&y-ltlO^^ttGr.  in  the  early  stagu  of  the 
disease.  * 

6.  The  pulse  is  usually  very  quick 
a.nd  unequal — ^there  is  great  thirst,  and 
frequently  a  fixed  acuie  pain  about  the 
region  of  the  Naval.  The  dis»'ase,  in 
its  further  progress,  is  accompanied  by 
palpitations  of  the  heart,  coldness  of  the 
extremities,  faintings,  cold  clammy 
sweats,  an  irregular  an!  almost  imper- 
ceptible pulse,  great  prostration  of 
strength,  cramps  in  liic  Uga  and  tbiglis, 
and  sometimes  convulsions." 

7.  There  is  no  part  of  the  world 
that  has  always  been  exempt  from  this 
calamity.  It  has  appeared  in  all  cli- 
mates, at  all  seasons  of  the  year  :  but 
in  the  sumraer  and  autumnal  months  it 
is  most  frequent. 

8.  The  Cholera  Infantum,  or  Bowel 
Complaint  of  children,  is  only  a  species 
of  Cholera  peculiar  to  the  tender  days 
of  infancy. 

9.  The  Cholera  Morbus  occurs  most 
frequently  in  \yarm  climates,  and  parti- 
cularly violent  have  been  its  ravages  in 
the  East  Indies.  **  Where,  of  late," 
says  Dr.  Thomas,  **  it  has  prevailed 
rpidemically,  and  under  an  highly  ag- 
gravated form,  and  was  probably  owing 
to  a  peculiar  state  of  the  almo-^phere." 

10.  This  same  intelligent  writer  in- 
forms us  that,  ••  by  sonje  practition- 
ers, who  were  in  India  at  the  time  of  its 
[extraordinary]  prevalence,  it  has  been 
attributed  fo  that  irregularity  of  the 
seasons  which  prevailed  at  its  com- 
mencement, and  afterwaid:;  continued 
a  great  length  of  time. 

1).  Sudden  and  extraordinary  chan- 
ges of  weather,  from  an  unusual  degree 


of  cold  to  a  sudden  and  excessive  degn 
of  heat,  have  been  the  most  comma 
precussors  of  all  our  most  debtruci;^ 
epidemic  fiirms  of  disease.  Occui 
rencesof  this  kind  have  been  noticed: 
be  a  special  premonition  of  (be  ^ 
proach  of  Cholera. 

12.  Receiving  into  the  stomach nn 
crude  substances,  of  a  cold  nature,  d 
of  course  not  easily  digestible,  sucU 
green  apples,  cucumbers, melons,  stnr: 
beans,  young  patatoes,  onions,  P"" 
nips,  carrots,  and  wild  fruits,  Uialr 
brought  plentifully  to  marker,  h'Ai\ 
principal  market  towns,  tempt  ms.'' 
great  indifrcretion  in  their  U5e.  ^"' 
ripe  vegetables,  of  every   descrif'^ 
are  unwholesome;  but  a  moderar?  -i^ 
erect  use  of  such   as  have  coiof  t 
wholesome  degree  of  maturityt  i>'  ^ 
doubtedly    preferable    to    total  «^^' 
nence. 

13.  All  excessive  changes  i"  ^•' 
habits  of  living,  especially  from  a  ^■ 
generous  diet,  to  a  low,  was/ry, b-* 
tritious  mode  of  subsistence,  roost  ^^ 
attended  with  unavoid^W'  ^^^'^"^' 
dyspepsia,  hypochondria*  ^^  Cio^^'^ 
fright,  the  worst  of  nHrf»<»«f*' "^"^ 
apt  to  prevail  in  such  femvUw. 

,  14.    Rancid  food,  or  at^T  ^^^^  .7^ 
might  he  apt  to  genente  any  acic"r 

on  the  stomach,  or  that  has  ^^^^^^ 
heretofore  to  have  produced  tlu^*',^ 
of  effect,  should  be  scrupulooslf»'°' 

15.     Strong  mineral  me^»*  '* ' 
as  Emetic  Tartar,  Sulphate  of  ^'^^^ 
Copper  ;  also,  any  of  i}»e<lr«<*°**^.^^g 
ing  purgatives,  may  proAicepsrojC'  ^^ 
consequences.     Extravagan|  "i^*  j*  .^ 
intemperate  bowl,  and  ^^^^^^^-^.^ 
dnlgences  and   excesses  of  a".^  ^^^ 
predispose  any  indlvidaal  to     ^^^^ 

ed  by  the  general  cans^-  "^  ""^^j^j^ea- 
of  Calomel  has  profcd  an  a""J*^  f^n 
bio  ag^nt  in  divers  instance^ 
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on  the    bowels   with   astonishing  and 
most  disrretissing  viol(M)ce. 

10.  Syrleaiiam  icpresenis  it  as  an 
opideinic  form  of  (^niplaint  in  his  day, 
by  stating  to  this  effect — **  It  generally 
begins  in  August,  and  seldom  readies 
ibe  fir:«t  week  in  !Sept«'ml)er,  unless  it 
b(^  a  spurious  kind,  which  arises  frotn 
excesis;  for,  though  this  is  cured  in  the 
same  manner,  yet  ii  is  a  disease  of  ano- 
ther class." 

17.  In  our  own  country  Epidemics 
have  a  wider  range^  and  I  know  of  no 
raodern  period,  when  ihcre  was  neither 
Scarlaiina,Dy8cntaria,  Me;)sle8,  Whoo- 
ping Cough,  Cholera  Infantum,  nor 
epidemic  Fever  in  some  forms,  Bil- 
lious,  Yellow,  Typhoid,  or  Cholera 
Morbus,  prevalent  in  a  greater  or 
Jess  degr»3e  of  v'ulcnce  in  some  sec* 
tions  of  these  United  States. 

18.  Sydenham,  in  describing  Cho- 
lera, informs  us  that  it  discovers  itself 
by  enormoua  vomitings,  and  a  voiding  of 
vitiated  humours  by  stool,  with  great 
trouble  and  difficulty.  There  is  a  vio- 
lent pain,  inflation  and  dii^tcntion  of 
the  belly  and  intestines,  as  also  a  cardi- 
algia,  [heart-burn,]  and  thirst  The 
pulse  is  quick  and  frequent,  small  and 
unequal;  there  are  heat,  anxiety,  and  a 
most  troublesome  nausea,  sweating,  a 
contraction  of  the  legs  and  arms,  faint- 
ing, coldness  of  the  extreme  parity  and 
the  like,  which  kill  the  patient  in  24 
hours. 

19.  A  respectable  writer,  over  whose 
labors  a  century  ha»  rolled,  in  describ- 
ing this  distressful  affection,  called 
Cholera  Morbus,  as  it  appeared  iu  his 
day,  observes — •*  Though  this  disease 
is  generally  preceded  with  acid,  nido- 
reus  belchings,  [smelling  like  roasting 
meat,]  pungeni  and  cardialgic  pains 
in  the  stomach  and  intestines;  yet,  soon 
aller,'all  of  a  sudden,  and  at  the  same 
iustant,  the  vomitin;;  and  looseness 
make  tbeir  attack.  The  remrlns  of  the 
last  meal  are  voided  first  ;  afterwards 
bilious  humours,  mixed  more  or  less 
with  tnMcus)  then  those  that  are  yellow, 
then  eruginous  [cupperyj  then  black;  of- 
tt-n  exceedingly  acidf  and  almost  cor- 
rnsve,  together  with  frequent  eructa- 
tions and  wind,  and  sometimes  blood 
itself." 

20.  •*  The  returns  of  the  evacuations 
are  very  frequent.     Besides,  there  are 


most  acute,  wringing,  griping,  gnaw- 
ing, biting  pains,  with  inflation  and 
rumbling  uf  the  intestines, chiefly  above 
the  navel,  and  most  racking  cardial- 
gins.  As  the.  disease  increa»-e8,  the 
thirst  becomes  great;  the  extreme  parts 
grow  cold;  there  is  a  palpitation  of  the 
hf^art,  and  then  hiccough  ;  4iie  urine 
sto{)>',  and  the  body  in  covered  with  a 
cold  sweat.  It  is  common  for  the  pa- 
tient to  swoon  away,  and  to  fall  into 
terrible  convulsions." 

21.  "  There  is  no  disease*,  except 
the  Pla«:ue  and  PeatileniUd  Fevers,  that 
kills  sooner  than  this,  especially  if  it 
attacks  old  persons,  or  children,  or 
such  as  are  weakened  .with  diseases." 
Hoffman  observes,  that  *'  this  disease 
tequires  the  most  speedy  assistance." 

2S.  From  a  general  view  of  the  sub- 
ject, as  we  find  it  in  the  general  ro- 
cortis  of  disease,  we  discover  that  a 
diarrhoea,  vomiting  and  morbid  derange- 
ment of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  have 
been  the  frequent  concoroitant3  of  fe- 
ver, and  disease  of  almost  every  form. 
The  Black  Vomit  of  Yellow  Fever  has 
been  a  symptom  of  common  oceurrance 
in  all  violent  cases  of  that  terrible  epi- 
demic. 

23.  The  Epidemic  Cholera  appears 
to  be  an  aggravated  and  diversified 
form  of  that  epidemic  state  of  disease 
that  liQs  prevailed  in  various  forms,  at 
various  times,  in  various  parts  of  the 
world,  under  various  denominations  ; 
for  instance,  Plague,  Malignant  Putrid 
Fevf  r.  Cold  Plague,  Scarlatina.  Malio- 
nant  Dy sentary,  Yellow  Fever,  Putrid 
Bilious  Fever,  and  a  long  et  cetera^  as 
before  noted,  sec.  17. 

2i.  The  Cholera,  in  its  epidemic 
form,  has,  in  modern  times,  often  com- 
menced with  a  deadly  attack,  and  pro- 
gressed with  a  rapidity  that  has  depriv- 
ed the  victim  of  any  opportunity  foe 
timely  eflforis  for  resistance  or  relief. 

25.  Where  there  is  the  smallest 
prospect  of  rendering  any  service  to  the 
sick,  the  violent  form  of  the  disease 
should  nr)t  dissuade  us  from  a  vigorous 
persevering  practice;  for  many  extreme- 
ly hopeless  cases,  by  resolution  and 
perseverence,  have  been  recovered  by 
Tbomsonian  remedivs.  These  reme* 
dies,  it  is  undeuiably  certain,  have  been 
1  far  more  successful  than,  any  other  to 
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which   public  confidence  has  been  in- 
filed. 

■  26.  When  practitionprs  have  been 
engaged  io  the  use  of  means  that  are 
lU|own  to  have  been  successful  in  nu- 
iMrouB  other  cases  of  a  similar  nature, 
and  evidently  attended  with  some  pre 
sent  evidence  of  a  salutary  effect,  when 
tihe  pulse  that  had  been  susjien'ded  in 
their  natui^af  action,  begin  sensibly  to 
Siove,  the  cold  benumbed, limbs  gradu- 
ally are  growing  warm,  and  the  faulier- 
V^S  ^Dg,ue  begins  to  utter  distinct,  ar' 
ticalate,  though  feeble  sounds,  let  him 
not  abandon  the  patient  to  careless  an- 
faithfui'  attendants,  or  remit  for  a  mo- 
ment'his  utmost  efforts  to  recover  the 
sufferer  from  his  perilous  situation. 

£7,  Prompt  and  decisive  measurrSi" 
in  all  cases  of  Cholera,  nre  indispens^i- 
ble.  The  stomach  sliould  be  imme- 
diately and  thoroughly  cleansed  by  an 
.  emetic.  Stimulating  injections  should 
ie  introduced  into  the  rectum.  ^  timu- 
lants  should  be  applied  internally  to 
the  stomach,  and  externally  to  the  isto- 
macb,  bowels,  and  extremities,  with 
friction  and  heat;  should  be  rapiiliyand 
faithfully  attended  to  as  the  nature  of 

•  the  case  may  require. 

29.  There  will  occasional! y  be 
Ibund  certain  perverse  stubborn  in.li vi- 
suals fvho  will  not  be  persuaded  laiih- 
fully  to  use  your  remedies — suchreirac- 
tory  individuals  may  rigliieoubly  be 
abandoned,  when  there ure other  juffer- 
ers  repairing  attenrion  who  appear  di.s 
posea  faithfully  to  use  the  means  that 
you  may  prescribe. 

30.  The  occasional  use  ofKercuma, 
with  the  Cholera  Syrup  of  Dr.  Thom- 
son, as  prepared  by  Dr.  John  Thomson 
or  by  Dr.  Nathan  Hixon,  or  cou»b:ncd 
with  No.  6,  with  rewularily  in  diet, 
avoiding  all  excess  «»f  every  kind,  are 
aiiiong  the  best  means  of  prevention 
with  which  we  are  acquainted.  The 
medicine  should  be  liberally  used  in 
every  period  of  the  complaint. 

31.  It  is  not  our  mtention  to  enter 
minutely  into  a  detail  of  the  best  mode 
of    treaimeni — we  speak   in    general 

erros — our  principal  design  is  to  offer 
a  few  general  desultory  remarks  upon 

*  the  origin,  phenomena,  and   nature  of 
this  desolating  epidemic. 

32.  There  is  undoubtedly  a  certain 
specific  state,  contstiiutionor  condition 


of  the  atmospheric  air,  aj-isirvg"  fr»«in 
jrieater  or  I«^'sser  quantity    of    iniaSiU.- 
ta,  or  jjzotic  ijas,  posscsssccl    ot'  a  r»r.-.- 
liar.or  specitic  kin:i»r  ne^ree    of  v::  - 
lence,  by   wli'ich   Cholera,    Srartoi  :  -. 
and     every  other    variety    of    form    :. 
which  the   epidemic    s*taie   ot*   dic-o >- 
prevails.  N-  broncjht  into  beinsr. 

33.     It  is  now  nfcerlained  to  a  cfr- 
tainty  tiiat  one  property    or   qiial'tv  'J 
the  pestil,-ncc  prodvicint»  miasra:.rp.'.  :- 
septon.     The   septic    acid    appears  :o 
be  generated  by   tha joint    infliK-oce  •  f 
heat  fe  inoisiureon  veg-etable  and siv.t.A 
substances,  it  is  emitted  in    an  erii'Tin 
or  orj'seons  state,  during"  ihe   pri^fes-j-   • 
putrifdction.     Th^sc  are  facts  th;i*  I'V! 
loudly  on  -hII  places  co)ifnining-  a  •'?  = 
})opulaiion  i<i  ri  CHrcfu!  and     stsis"^: 
removal  of  all  (ifthan.^  ir.-jsfi   eat^ 
decomposition  and  puJrift^ction' : 
for  the  ijpplicalJon   oflirno,  in  ft.rr  •. 
whitewash,  to  ihs  walls     ofo    r  Jv 
iing^s,  and  tu  pour  lime    an<l    a^^'-f 
the  vaults  of  privies  and    nil  oth.r. 
ces  where  putrifjiction  ca;i   hcsr-r.. 
and  iho  scpiic  acid  neiitrali^re:,  *.  ''5-^ 
divcstvjd  of  every  deleterious  qu  > 

HI.     Dr.  ^ilas  Reed,   in  a  iato  :  i> 
municrttioii.  read  l)efore  the  Oh:c.'r-/\ 
medical  Society,  relaifni^  lo  SczzrliYfi- 
ve^  observes,  tiiat  ••  the  ;'ecu/hr:r -' 
of  the  joneral  slate  c  fthe  a f /».-».-;; /jr.-  . 
which  couti'MJte  tC3  the  pr^'.'/.vcf/V.'?  (ft 
t'lcs?  pffecis,  [.'he  produi'f/V'/i  oTi'f-^r- 
enf  forms    vf   dir:eaye,]  canny f  be  si- 
tisiactorily    explained,  from    \W'ir  \)f- 
i:^i;  altoofetl.er  iiiicoirnizaWcb*  our  sen- 
S4i,  yf  t  we  shoul'l  by  no  raoaiisneglec: 
to  waich  tlicir  ellecis-,  espf  cialW  vcV.*/' 
locml  causes  are  prosfot,  whicli  alws/s 
adds  conriplexiiy  and  inveteracy  to '•'•^- 


ir 


ca-0  arisi»t;r  frun  their  union 

.*^.'),     **To  iliiictraTC  tliis,  I    vri.'*'  re- 
fer," Pays  Dr.  Uecd,  "  lo  the  CoJeric 
Diathosi--,  wlijeh   )»as  been   spf»->ln»^ 
its  desolatiruc  offects  over  our  f^ur.try 
during  th^  nirje  months  past.     To  nnv 
oi»e  who  has  notieed  the  rise  anil    pro- 
gressofthe   Ciiolera  through  Cnmria 
and  the  United  St-ife.s  ami  die  •pii1»*- 
niic  disjjosili   :!    (.Ifhe   <fi.<»*a?e   %hiclj 
prcvaili'd  amon*;   us  dutiutr    the  earl' 
part  of  last    sutnmer,   it    will  not  N 
doubted,    I   think,   that  an    inseiis:^^ 
distempciamre   of  the  atmospht^re  P-'*- 
vailed,  which  only  required   some  un- 
known local  mure,  (which   seemed  •'^ 
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arise  more  particularly  along  the  lar^;- 
er  water  courlbs,)  to  light  up  tlie 
«iiseaso.'* 

»it5.  This  article  .having  he^n  writ- 
t«»n  jjreviously  to  the  recfpiion  of  tl»o 
i2r>ili  No.  of  the  "  Western  Journal  of 
ihe  Medical  and  Physical  Scioucfs,'* 
we  transcribed  what  we  intended  for 
publication,  merely  to  include  these 
suiracious  ideas  of  Dr.  Reed. 

•17.  There  can  he  no  rational  doubt 
:>f  the  existence  of  a  pe;;uliar  spocilic 
epidemic  state,  condition  or  consiiiu* 
tion  otthe  atmosphere,  wliatever  it  may 
)e  that  constitutes  that  peculiarity, that 
ilways  iramcdiately  precedes  or  ac- 
:^onipanics  all  forms  of  epidemic   dia- 

'ISO. 

^8.  In  whatever  form, or  condiu.ui, 
ir  .'•ta'e  of  modificHrion  the  (?ho!epa 
)oison  may  exist  in  the  air  we  hr»'uth, 
•'•t  iis  efficiency  to  produce  disease 
liny  rlepend  upon,  or  b.;  conneited 
vitli.  the  peculiar  influence  or  ntft^nry 
)t' certain  local  causes  By  a  cetiuin 
'onnate  affinity  or  chemical  attraction, 
he  miasmatic  virus  may  be  i>restun'»d 
o  be  concentrated  to  produce  morbid 
rr-cts.  lu  this  state  of  Cxoncentraiiou, 
M'lfjcienl  to  occasion  disease,  it  «in 
l()iibte:!ly  becomes  productive  and  ;ic- 
^.uiiuilr^tive  in  and  about  all  tho  siib- 
►M  li  of  the  form  of  disearc  so  prndu'!- 
(1;  imu,  in  the  productive  accuinuiati.e 
tite,  may  be  retained  and  lurk  in  in- 
!rriii>ing  quantities,  and  in  n<  w  and 
ii«i;rneuie.l  degrees  (if  virulence  in  tiic 
»<(i  ling  and  apparel  u^sed  by  the  sick, 
nci easing  in  strength  and  quality  jiku 
uusk  in  certain  local  situatiuns. 

»*^9.  Fn  Columbus,  as  in  many  other 
'l.ices,  it  has  broken  out  siuudtaneons- 
y,  in  situations  remote  from  each 
ilher — in  families  having  no  communi- 
rarijiior  commerce  witl),  or  kiiuw- 
ed V  '  of,  the  sick.  Many,  however,  in 
livers  other  placet,  who  have  unfeej- 
ngly  avoided  the  sick,  discarded  the 
latural  charities  of  social  life,  refused 
.le  rights  of  humanity  to  the  sick  and 
!yin£C,  ^nd  who  had  never  seen  a  Clio- 
ora  p'jtientin  their  lives,  h:  ve,  never 
lioloss,  sickened  and  died  of  the  mjila- 
! y .  Whole  families  of  tbi^t  description 
tave  been  swept  away. 

4(*.  Many  instances  have  also  oc- 
curred of  persons  who  have  boMly  and 
ifsoiutelv  attended  on  the  sick,  the  dv- 
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ing,  and  the  dead,  [n  cities,  towns,  and 
in  populous  neighborhoods  in  countrv 
places,  whose  exclusive  concern  has 
b  en  to  comfort  the  living,  or  to  con- 
voy the  deceas^M  to  their  graves  ;  and,. 
notwithstanilinij  their  zeal  and  assidui-fL. 
ty  in  duin^good,  they  have  never  be^n* 
attacked  wiiii  the  disease. 

41.  Ifany  Thomsonian  practitij^neiv 
and  thi-'re  have  been  many  such^  wbo< 
had  provided  himself  with  the  genuine 
Thomsonian  remedies,  and  faiihfully 
used  the  Thomsonian  ChoU'— *  or  even- 
tatives,  that  has  evet  himbc  :.>len. be- 
fore the  disease,  it  ha^  been  «..  jccur- 
renre  with  Which  we  have  not  yeijaeen 
iiifido  ;iCf|iiainif';l.  *-►  .. 

42.  A  good  dee;ree  ofhutiianity  ami 
neighbourly  kindness  has  no  far  pr 
vailed  wmoui;  the  citizens  of  Columln  s. 
Attendance  oa  the  sick  has  been 
prompt,  but  tl.o  fruhjects  of  the  premo-» 
nitorv  symptoms -of  this  violent  Cho- 
lera have  been  too  much  neglected  -«> 
Delays,  in  this  form  of  disease,  are  pe- 
cul;arly  dangerous. 

43.  As  the  Thomsonian  prnctice, 
wherever  faithfully  tested,  has  eve- 
ry where  evinced  its  superior  effi- 
cacy, it  behooves  every  Thomsoniaa 
practitioner  to  be  well  provided  with 
the  proper  remedivs;  to  have  his  medi- 
cine prepared  in  the  best  possible  man- 
ner for  immediate  use,  to  be  punctual 
in  his  attendance  wherever  employed, 
and  see  that  hiS  means  be  faithfully  ad- 
ministered. .        ^ 

^14.  If  now  and  ♦ben  a  chscvofe^urs. 
in  which  certain  persons,  by  tpeolAK^nd 
extraordinary  exposure,  nre  sei>l^ 
with  the  complaint,  who,  it  may  be 
presumed,  might  otherwise  have  es- 
caped, such  instances  should  not  dis- 
courage any  one  in  the  discharge  of  bis 
duty  :  lor,  where  the  death  of  one  may 
have  been  occasioned  in  this  way,  there. 
ha:^  been  many  who  have  fel  victims  to 
the  destroyer  when  cowardly  flying  la 
escape  it. 

43.  ?»Iany  amoDf[  the  Regidnr  Fa- 
culty have  fell  by  the  Cholera  while 
manfully,  though  we  fear  injudiciously 
coulcrding  with  it.  Many  others  have 
fdllen  after  they  had  cc«nmitted  tbem- 
selves  to  flight.  But  we  know  not  of 
any  reputable  practitioner  among  the 
Thomsonians,  who  has  practised  in 
this  complaint  extensively,  who  has  not 
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practiced  Buccessfully,  or  who  has  him- 
self fallen  a  prey*  to  the  desolating 
plague.  Such  an  event,  v/e  are  con- 
vinced has  seldom  if  it  has  ever  hap- 
pened. 

46.  The  Thomsonian  who  is  not 
seasonably  provided  with  medicine,  and 
whose  medicines  are  defective  in  quali- 
ty, and  are  not  thoroughly  prepared  and 
-reasonably  and  faithfully  applied,  he 
will  be  as  feeble  as  Samson  when  he 
was  shorn  of  his  locks.  In  such  a  si- 
taation  he  and  his  patients  may  be 
swept  away  by  the  prevailing  pestilence 
to  an  untimely  grave. 

47.  i  )holera  may  certainly  be  view- 
ed as  an  extraordinary,  and  in  some 
respects,  almost  unprecedented  form 
ofdisease.  At  the  same  time  there  is 
little  if  any  doubt,  that  the  Cholera 
fright,  improper- indulgences,  the  want 
of  due  pracaution,  and  the  superstitious, 
irrational  use  of  drastic  purgatives,  and 
laudanum,  and  other  extravagant  medj. 
cal  doses,  called  Cholera  preventatives, 
swallowed  by  well  persons,  to  presej-ve 
health  when  it  is  in  no  way  impaired,  is 
the  occ{Lsion  of  almost  or  quite  as  much 
disease  as  is  produced  by  the  morbid 
influence  of  the  genuine  Choleric  mi- 
asmata that  rides  on  the  wings  of  the 
wind. 

48.  We  will  conclude  our  remarks 
on  this  subject,  by  a  quotation  from  that 
intorestinff  and  learned  writer.  Dr.  D. 
Drake — See  Western  Journal.  Vol.  7, 
No.  25-^Reviews  and  Bibliographical 
Notices,  page  43. — "Wo  shall  not  pre- 
sume,** sTays  the  Doctor,  *•  to  attempt 
speculating  on  the  causes  of  this  resus- 
sitatioii  of  Cholera,  which  seems  to 
have  taken  place  nearly  at  the  same 
lime,  in  several  very  distant  parts  of 
the  valley  of  the  Mississippi;  though,  in 
others,  its  revival  has  been  and  still  is 
progresHive.  When  the  cause  of  Cho- 
lera shall  be  discovered,  the  laws  of  its 
action,  its  rise  and  fall  and  re-appear- 
ance, in  short,  its  '  thousond-and-one' 
anomalies  and  apparent  caprices  will 
b^  unfolded  to  us.  How  long  a  period 
is  to  elappe  before  this  great  discovery 
will  be  made,  we  shall  leave  it  with 
others  to  prophesy.  And  perhaps  we 
had  better  submit  the  whole  matter  to 
those  favored  members  of  the  prufosn- 
ion  who  have  already  received  the  deli- 
cious revelation. 


This  we  ahould  be  pleased  to  iLi, 
we  knew  which  amongthe  favoreil 
cipients  to  select.     But  they  are  k 
few,    and    the   means    of  determt; 
which  is  the  chosen  vessel   of  Apr 
are  not  quite  obvious.     Thus,  oiie  i 
smelt  the  rising  clouds  of  iniasia: 
another  perceived  the  insensible  r - 
oration  of  the  atmosphere — anolhcr 
heard  the  hum    of  inaudible  aeriai 
sects,  or  tasted  the  invisible  anin;' 
les  of  the  '*  faahor   of  waters"  an-' 
countless    tributaries— while  aco. 
has  perceived   contagion  enter  at 
finger's  ends  I      All  are  cooviartx 
confident !    We  heartily  wish  or* 
of  this   happy   fraternity  ;  we  Ir: 
ascend  from  the  regions  ofanxiny/ 
scepticism.  We  would  believe  is* 
thing  if  we  could — but,  nt  pi*vr.'.  ■- 
mut«t  be  excused  either  from  be"'.' 
or  from  canvassing  the  belief  ol\  "* 

N.  B.     Here  we  are  present'ii'i' 
an  accurate  description  of  thedi^t" 
ed  condition  of  modern  theories  ' 
dicine,  drawn  by  a  masterly  pec 
flicting  theories  lead  to  a  div^.'S'  ' 
measures  in  relation  to  the  prar-'" 
We  shall  not  now  attempt  muci  ' 
mentary  on  the  animated  renw^-' 
the    learned    professor.     T/joh:-'" 
find  much  to  admire  in  tbe  produc"  -'! 
of  his    pen.    his    enlivening  cJtfs  »'• 
style,  originality  of  thought,  and i'^''^' 
ral  candor,  we  cannot  aW!  ^*''*^"'' 
ously  subscribe  to   all  fc/s  5entimf«»'- 
That  a  peculiar,  speciMw*"^^ ^^'^'![:' 
Btitution,  state,  or  condiuony^^jjj- 
uiospheric   air   now  cxistSt    ^  ,^,i,. 
no    reasonable   doubt,   a"*^  ^     A,r 
sudden  occurrence  of  wari«  ^^^  ^ 
for  the  two   preceding  weeM>  '^f'''' 
on  the  22nd,  23(1.  and  84tb,  hec^J'' 


tensely  hot,  the  Thermomeicr  «*:  ' 
from  97  to  98  degrr.es.  while  t»^/^ 

lera  increase  1  in  frcQ"^"^^.  *"^rrect- 
lence,  leaves  no  doubt  ''^"I'^noctDf 
iiess  of  the  doctrine  taught  V*^" 
John  F.  Henry,    in  his  »ettfft"  ;^,,^ 
fessor  Short.      He    bcliefes  tn«  .*. 

cause  of  Cholera   is  ''j^.'*^°Lt^r 
that  of  intermitting,  reraiiiinj'  ^ 

I  ignant  fevers.**  h  otp''''*' 

In  situations  favorable  to  IWP  ^;  ^ 
tion  of  excessive  heat,  or  '*'"' J^c 
combination  of  circuois nances,     ^^^. 
of  suilden.  general,  and  e*ces8|^.^^^^,. 
certain  local  situations  •'^  "^"^ 
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lively  hot  than  others,  we  find  the  mor- 
bid coastittition  or  disease-producing 
state  of  the  atmosphere  to  be  greatly 
a.g&:;ravRted. 

As  Dr.  Thomson  has  told  us  of  a 
foimer  period,  so  it  has  been  on  this 
present  occasioo— **  The  heat  of  sum- 
mer came  on  suddenly,  and  (he  wea- 
ther becanoe  rapidly  and  intensively 
hot.  The  inward  heat  of  men's  bn- 
dies  could  not  rise  in  proportion  to 
the  external  heat,  they  had  not  time  to 
take  in,  take  up,  and  absorb  the  Cha- 
loric  or  heating  principle  fr^m  the  at- 
mospheric air  they  used  for  respira- 
tion 

The  stream  was  too  low  ;  it  fell  nearly 
on  a  level  with  the  degree  of  external 
heat.  The  prevalence  of  disease  wns 
tho  consequence.  Equalization,  in- 
wardly and  outwardly,  would  have,  in 
aoy  case,  produced  dissolution.  This 
was  the  state  of  all  who  died — this  was 
death  !  It  is,  and  will  he  death  where- 
ver it  eccurs  1"  See  Thomson's  Cho- 
lera Chapter,  p.  132. 

P.  S.  While  we  speak  confulently 
of  the  utility  of  Cholera  preventatives, 
wc  wish  that  it  may  be  distinctly  nu- 
fierstood  that  those  persons  who  trust 
exclusively  to  preventative  medicine, 
but  neglect  all  due  precaution,  and  in- 
diilj.:e  their  appetite  in  the  use  of  unripe 
fi  nils,  and  excesses  of  any  kind,  will 
I )e  liable  to  disappointment.  The  c»u- 
lion  cairnot  be  too  often  repeated — **J?e 
icmperate  in  cUl  ihingi.'^ 

TRUTH  EXEMPLIFIED. 

The  iMincral  Faculty  are  every  where 
opposed  to  the  whole  tribe  of  Botanic- 
al Praciitiones,  This  forms  a  wide  are- 
na for  controversy.  II  an  individual 
makes  the  least  pretension  to  any  kind 
or  decree  of  medical  knowledge,  who 
does  not  belong  to  the  Regular  Calo- 
mel Faculty,  they  will  endeavor  to 
travel  over  him  roughly, 

"  With  gig  and  horse,  in  Doctor  style, 
"  And  strut,  and  blow,  and  murder  wiih  a 
smile. " 

Though  destitute  of  any  definite,  fix- 
ed, and  regular  theory  to  g-ovcrn  tlioir 
practice,  and   involved    in  cvcrlastiii'* 


and  iriecoticileable  controversy  among 
themselves,  they  make  common  cau^ 
against  Lobelia,  Cayenne,  and  No.  6^ 
Like  Pilate  and  Cssar,  they  will  be- 
come friends  to  break  down  Botanical 
competition. 

In  every  thing  else,  they  disagree 
among  themselves.  The  medical  king- 
dom, as  it  exists  among  the  Faculty^ 
is  oyerw^elded  with  divisions,  porten- 
tous of  its  dissolution. 

It  is  very  seldom  that  any  two  among 
the  Regular  Doctors  can  agree  upon 
the  mode  of  treatment  for  a  patient 
when  called  in  consultation.  They  wilt 
both  want  the  patient,  and  both  have 
their  eyes  fixed  upon  the  rccompence 
of  retrard.  He  who  can  make  sure 
calculation  upon  having  the  yai^tage 
ground,  on  account  of  Eome  certain 
combination  of  incidents,  will  resoluter 
ly  push  himself  ahead. 

Dr.  First  was  a  gentleman  of  re- 
spectable acquirements  among  the  Re- 
gular order  of  Physicians.  He  was 
engaged  in  attendance  on  Mr.  Sicklt, 
who  had  been  suddenly  attacked  with 
sick  stomach,  accompanied  with  laxity 
and  paiu  in  his  bowels — extreme  weuk* 
ness,  giddiness,  and  vomiting.  On  his 
arrival  he  gave  him  a  dose  nC  Calomel, 
and,  in  two  hours,  a  dose  of  opium.— 
Some  present,  having  a  partiality  for 
^T,  Skcond,  he  was  strongly  recom- 
mended, especially  by  a  maiden  lady  of 
thirty-six,  who  esteemed  him  one  of 
the  most  extraordinary  woman-doctors 
in  all  the  couniry.  She  had  not  a  doubt 
but  that  he,  should  he  be  called  in, 
could  overcome,  sans  cerpmonie,  all  dif- 
ficulties, and  administer  prompt  relief 
to  suffering  humanity. 

Dr.  Skcond  was  accordingly  sent 
for  post  lias^te.  In  the  mean  time.  Dr. 
FiasT  was  modestly  and  aiiontively 
engaged  witli  sundry  patients  in  the 
ncighborhtjod.     Dr.   Second  arrived. 
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Whip,  hat,  and  gloves  disposed  of  ap- 
l^pos,  he  took  a  turn  or  two  across  the 
room,  summoning  the  genii  of  medical 
dignity  to  his  aid,  wrapt  in  the  contem- 
plation of  his  own  consequentialness  be- 
3rond  the  ken  of  vulgar  apprehension, 
until  he  was  called  down  from  his  tre- 
mendous elevation,  to  notice  earthly 
'things,  by  the  groans  and  agony  of  tha 
patient,  and  the  importunity  of  his 
friends. 

Turning  abruptly  towards  the  suffer- 
er, he  seized  him  by  the  wrist,  made  a 
few  inquiries,  some  of  which  were 
quite  irrelevant,  he  made  a  pompous 
display  of  his  literary  talents,  in  giving 
a  loquacious  lecture  on  the  disease,  and 
then  tipping  the  wink  to  Miss  Love- 
all,  they  stepped  a  little  aside  from 
the  company  and  commenced  a  tete-a- 
tete  confabulation,  but  fraught  with  deep 
design. 

Dr.  Second.  I  am  obliged  to  con- 
sider this  a  very  bad  case.  I  have 
much  confidence  in  your  woll-trind 
friendship.  He  is  in  a  very  bad  way  I 
Your  acquaintance  and  in^uence,  un- 
der proper  management,  may  be  of 
much  service.  He  is  extremely  dan- 
gerous !  He  will  not  live  many  days 
unless  there  should  be  a  change  made 
in  the  treatment.     This  is  all-imi^'ir- 

tant.  Tou  understand  me,  madam, 
[speaking low.]  Heavens!  Dr.  First 
{laA  this  moment  rode  up  1  [Several 
approaching  them  listening.]  As  I  was 
saying,  I  do  not  approve  the  trsat- 
ment,  that  is  the  plain,  honest  matter 
p(  fact. 

Miss  LovEALL.  [Several  listening 
eagerly.]  Indeed,  Doctor,  I  really 
think  you  must  under^^tnnd  this  man^s 
case.  I  have  known  of  jwur  giving  m- 
lief  to  many  that  were  just  as  bad  and 
a  great  deal  worse  than  this  man. — 
[Speaking  a  little  louder  and  placing 
iierself  in  a  position  to  be  moving.]-^ 
If  it  was  mine  own  case,  I  should  know 
'What  to  do ;  I  should  certainly  come 
immediately  under  your  superior  man- 
agement and  sVill. 


Dr.  Second.     I    pay  the  most  ?r 
found   respect   to    the  experience  -. 
judgment  of  those  friendly  ladies  1 
arc  all  sensible  of  my  medical  sti 
ing.     I  anticipated  your  good  opip 
and  preference.     You  ladies  all  i)e  •' 
that  I  can  effect  a  cure,  or,  to  s3> 
least,  greatly  mitigate    the  painf, -■ 
render  him  some  temporary  serric*. 
can  render  him  special  service,  pr< 
ed,  as  a  prologue    to  the  whelf  ^ 
ness,  Dr.  First  be  dismissed  ih-2^- 
farther  attendance  in  the  case. 

J^urse.     Indeed,    Dr.   Seconi  ' 
are  constrained  to  put  some coii' 
in  your  superior  knowledge  and  m  - 
Miss  Lnveall  has  spoken  of  your' 
in  the  hii^hest strains  of  conimcDi^: 
and  we  really  should  be  pleased*^ 
your  impartial  opinion   ofDr.'^ 
that  is,  do  you  consider  him  ar.' 
skill  that  can  be  depended  on? 

Dr.    Second,     I  suppose  you 
have  overheard  my  remark,  tba' 
dissatisfied  with  the  treatment  i^ 
case  !     I  think,  as  I  was  sayin?   * 
be  of  material   bf^rvice  to  (^i«f-\ 
provided  you  will  he  pleased  to^'>" 
Dr.  First.    1  make  no  disres/)?^^'-    ' 
sinuations.     You  must  know  I  ^^^•' 
act    honorable.     We  do  noi  pi^-''*^' 
alike.     I  see  plainly  that  we  co'jM  |^; 
agree.     He  would  piirsoefconr^^-^*^ 

metrically  opposite  to  ff^*'  '''*«;.', 
With  me  a  sine  qua  not'  ^«"  "  ^^j^,\ 

to  engage   in  .ny  rf''e;^^ 
with  him.     In  this  caselto»i5',| 
his'abilities.     You  see  it  '*^'^^,"!  f." 
with  th«  family  .—Had  the?  »U 
sqtisncd,  I  should  not  bate  been 
suited,  r  feci 

NiTse.    Well.  D"*'"'- ''i«e,l- 
much  concerned  lor  tbe  sawij       ^^^ 

fare  of  the  sick  man,  ^"'^  "'I!  ,«„  sav 
to  be  plain  and  candid  lafl''? 
and  do  in  this  matter.         ..  .t-pj 
Dr.  Second      To  be  c»nM^^  ,„ 
have  never  said  that  i'r.  r    ^^  ^^^ 
mifch  of  a  gentleman.    "^? 'mjiil' 
sesaed  of  guperior  t«^^*"''  ^  ^i\/i 
would  insinuate  to  the  contrir);.. 
giving  Calomel  and  Opiunh       ..:> 
deed,  ladies,  upon  bonor.iF     ^,. 
be  master  of  a  disorder  ;»^^ 'j.^£>not 


**•,  you  know,  *•♦.  the  f«^" 


wish  to  be  a  percepior 


to  tea 


me' 


c.^nttor^y'^;,^. 


unless  he  would  con-.;ni  -  ^  ] 
my  lecture— ynii  i"''^*-*^  .  xo ''' 
dies.     He  conl.5  not  *^^pe^^  '" 
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lilt  myself,  and  wrong  my  own  interest,  { 
uid,  besides,  it  would  not  be  congenial 
vitii  my  own  feelings.  Yon  can  just 
nform  Dr.  First,  that  you  have  em- 
)loyed  me,  presuming,  from  my  supe- 
•ior  advantages,  ****  however.— Ah  ! 
i^uu  well  know  how  to  state  the  case. 
Turning  to  Miss  Loveall]— You  know 
l^oursetf,  you  would  not  wish  to  employ 
nore  than  one  physician  ***  at  a  time. 

Miss  Lovcall,  Kight,  Doctor— right, 
f  I  was  satisfit-d  with  his  talents  and 
utention,  one  at  a  time,  would  be  my 
ilioice. 

[After  a  little  contrivance  to  adjust 
lie  (lifnculty.  Dr.  First  being  dismiss- 
sd.  Dr.  Second  began  to  fumble  over 
us  pockets,  and  took  out  hss  little  pills 
md  powders,  looked  wise,  and  was  pre- 
paring to  make  his  address  in  his  best 
Hyle,  when  the  nurse  began  to  interro- 
i;aie  him  thus : 

Nurse.  What  kind  of  pills  are  these, 
Doctor,  in  this  paper? 

Dr.  S.  These  pilule  are  the  Pilu* 
1©  Opii  of  the  American  Pharmaco- 
poeia. The  Piiula9  Opiatus  of  the  Edin- 
burnrh— Sometimes  denominated  Pilu- 
laj  Thebtticffi. 

Nurse.  Doctor,  allow  me  to  inquire 
ivhtit  kind  of  powders  are  these? 

Dr.  Second.  This,  mudani,  is  Sub- 
murias  Hydragyri  Sublimatum,  Sive 
Colomelas. 

Nurse.  Indeed,  Doctor,  it  does  ap- 
pear to  me,  this  half  dozen  of  pills  look, 
taste,  and  smell  exactly  like  opium  for 
all  the  world;  and  Miis  Colomelas,  I  do 
believe  it  is  Calomel.  Why,  sir,  this 
is  precisely  the  way  Dr.  First  was  treat- 
ing this  man. 

J)r.  Second  Ah!  Madam,  let  me 
make  youacquriiiued  wiiii  an  important 
fact,  ihut  will  serve  as  a  corrector  of 
your  judgment.  I  pnift'ssto  have  some 
skill  in  the  management  of  thesse  fevers. 
Dr.  First  goes  on  in  ihe  oM-fa-hioned 
^^'»»y»S^^i"4»  ^^.lomel  and  Opium.  No 
wonder  ho  is  no  unsuccessful,  and  all 
his  patients  die  !  My  scheme  of  prac- 
tice iS  more  modern.  It  is  quite  an  im- 
provement upon  tbe  antiquated  plans 
of  Dr.  First.     . 

Nurse.  1  krtow,  Doctor,  you  are  a 
m.in  of  great  Earning  and  i^kill,  and  I 
really  wish  to  understand  this  matter  a 
little  better ;  will  yon  be  so  kind  as  to 
explain  yourself  so  ih.  t  I  can  com- 
I'rehendyour  views  of  the  subject. 


Dr.  Second.  Indeed,  madam,  this 
plan  of  giving  Calomel  and  Opium,  is  an 
old-fashioned  way  of  doing  business.—^ 
Caloottl  is  the  Samson,  and  Opium  is 
the  nercules  of  medicine,  Samson, 
you  know,  though  a  man  and  a  great 
man,  was  but  a  man  ;  but  Hercules  was  « 
a  God,  the  son  of  Jupiter,  and,  among 
the  learned,  should  always  have  tbe 
preference.  My  rule  is  to  give  opium 
atid  colomd.  This,  madam,  is  a  mo- 
dern improvement.  If  the  patient  will 
take  my  directions,  he  will  do  very 
well.  I  wish  to  have  an  exclusive  ma- 
nagement of  the  case  myself,  without 
any  interference  of  Dr.  First,  with  bis 
Calomel  and  Opium. 

Nurse.  Indeed,  Doctor,  we  all  know 
you  are  a  learned  man,  and  have  been 
to  college,  and  seen  and  heard  all  about 
them  lectures,  or  we  never  should  have 
thought  of  sending  for  you.  But,  in- 
deed, Doctor,  you  seem  to  maJce  a  dis- 
tinction where  there  is  but  a  little  dif- 
ference. When  I  prepare  supper  for 
my  children,  one  will  cry  mamma,  I 
want  mush  and  miik — Little  Sally  al- 
way  cries  mi/A:,  mushy  mamma.     With 

me,    it  always  amounts  to  the   same 
thincr. 

Dr.  Second.  I  perceive,  madam, 
you  have  never  studied  medicine.  Here 
is  what  I  have  prepared  for  the  patient* 
secundum  artem. 

Nurse.  Well,  Doctor,  how  must  this 
be  given  1 

Dr.  Second.  My  direction  is,  that 
this  medicine  be  tidministered  pro  re 
nata  atulis  et  nymptomalum. 

Nurse.  Indeed,  Doctor,  you  will 
please  10  excuse  me  I  nm  a  person  of 
but  little  learning.  I  hear  every  thing 
you  say,  but  I  must  confess  I  do  not 
understand  a  word ! 

Dr,  Second.  Well,  madam,  we  who 
have  the  supreme  honor  to  be  -made 
familiarly  acquainted  with  tbe  techni- 
calities of  our  Medical  Universities^ 
can  sometimes  enjoy  the  superlative  fe-^ 
licity  of  condescending  to  accommodate 
our  explanations  of  literary  mysteries  to* 
the  intellectnal  imbecilitiesof  the  ordi- 
nary circles  of  common  life.  Let  me 
tell  you,  then,  explicitly  and  inteliigi- 
bly,  that  this  Hercules  ^nd ^ia  Samsoi* 
must  be  regularly  administered  accord- 
ing to  reason,  age»  and  symptoms. 

Nurse.  Excuse  ray  ignorance.  Doc- 
toral am  willing  to  learn,  but  when 
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«ind  how,  and  how  oflen  must  these  me- 
dicines be  given  ? 

Dr.  8.     Well,  madam,  here  is  a  pill 

and  here  is  a  powder — these  m^l^  one 

dose,  which  you  will  give  him,   ei  repe- 

t€Uur  pott  horoM  dutu  niii  alviisprius  re- 

•  gpondeat. 

Nurse*  Doctor!  Doctor!  Doctor!! 
Have  mercy  on  me.  If  such  a  learned 
man  can  intbrm  me  how  this  medicine 
is  to  be  g^iven,  1  will  really  endeavor  to 
give  it  the  best  way  I  can — time  is  pre- 
cious. Something,  we  know,  mast  be 
tlone  immediately.  Do  be  explicit  an<1 
try  and  save  this  poor  sick  man.  If 
Opium  and  Calomel  can  do  more  for 
him  than  Calomel  and  Opium,  it  is 
hig^  time  we  should  be  making  the  ex- 
periment. 

'  Dr.  8.  Well,  madam,  as  I  was 
saying^,  give  him  these  for  a  dose,  and 
repeal  ci/fler  itoo  hours,  unless  the  bowels 
are  sufficiently  acted  upon  by  the  former^ 
as  I  told  you  before  :  I  am  weary  of 
being  so  minute  with  my  directions. 

Nurse.  I  hope,  Doccor,  that  I  un- 
derstand you  now.  I  shall  give  every 
attention  to  his  situation  in  my  power; 
but  if  the  medicine  evidently  injures 
him?— 

Dr.  8.  Well,  madam,  I  want  yoH  to 
do  your  best.  I  have  been  remarkably 
successfai — not  more  than  five  out  of 
six  common  cases  of  Scarlet  Fever 
have  proved  fatal  under  my  care  ;  and 
those  that  have  recovered,  have  scarce- 
ly taken  any  medicine  at  hll--such  is  its 
amazing  efficacy.  Of  Cholera  patients, 
one  in  about  twenty  lived,  within  the 
**♦*♦  :  What  I  consider  the  bounds  of 
my  practic  !  though  I  did  not  venture 
to  visit  many  of  them,  they -died  so  ra- 
pidly !  1  did  not  like  to  introduce  it  in 
to  my  family  !  If  those  poor  patients 
that  have  died,  had  taken  Opium  and 
Calomel  enough,  the  Cholera  never 
would  have  killed  them. 

Nurse.  No,  Doctor,  I  think  you 
must  be  right.  It  is  my  opinion  that 
the  Opium  and* Calomel  that  has  been 
so  lavishly  used  with  these  Cholera 
patientS)  have  destroyed  himdreds  that 
would  have  recovered  had  they  let  such 
poisons  alone  altogether.  It  is  very 
certain  this  man  \\as  the  Cholera — he 
was  severely  puked  and  purged— and 
we  think  it  is  a  state  of  collape,  as  the 
Doctors  call  it*  that  is  the  niauer  with 
him  now. 


Dr.  S.    Where's  my  borso  ?    1  ii» 
he  going  !     If  my  wife  knew  that   1  - 
been   in  a  Cholera  neighborhood.  "^ 
would  not  suffer  me  to   return  !     'i 
U  not    very   polite  treatment  !     ^. 
ought  to  have  mentioned  this  cirr 
stance   before  !     I  must  be   g^oing 
have  scores  of  patients  to  atleoit  to. 

Nurse.  Well,  Doctor,  you  ai^  - 
much  engaged,  we  will  try  and  i  - 
pense  with  your  services. 

[Exit  Dr.*  Second.] 

Miss  J. oveall— [Turning-  to  \\  - 
present.]  I  esteem  Dr.  Second  »•" 
much  of  a  gentleman.  He  certaiL '  -^ 
much  of  a  woman's  Doctor.  If  1  "'"^ 
should  stand  in  need  of  a  Doctor  t« : 
any  thing'  for  me,  he's  tbe  man  ' 

CLIVERS, 

Sometimes  called  Cleavers,  G^os: 
Grass,  and  Poor  Uobin's  Plainuio- 
Technically,  [Galium  Apariueanc' 
hum  Verum.] 

This  ])lant  ris^s  several  feet frt:  -^ 
ground,  but,  in  different  sectiorT  '^-^ 
country,  varies  considerably  i»b*'o'' 
Its    slender  square    atem  inciiii**   ' 
climb  a  neighboring  shrub  or  l*""*^ ."" 
Its  angular  joints  arc  furnisiJ^d  will* 
sharp    prickles — leaves    ^aIlCft'^l^M**^*'' 
and  small,  whitish  on  the  upper  «iie  . 
blossoms  small  and  white.    Itsfre/i,  or 
twin-like  prickley  berries,  eaLcheontaui 
two  seeds.     A  ^iroof  infusion  or  tea  ol 
these   leaves    relieve  strangoar^   aii'/ 
cleanse    the    urinary  passage*.    \\  ia 
most  effectual  as  a  d'mraUc  when  t«- 
cenlly  gathered.     Tbe  cxpresacd  juii* 
of  lh«  green  plant,  made  into  a  p"ii'- 
tice,  with  wheat  bran,  or  corn  iDeil*  (f 
oM  meal,  reduces  indolent  hard  wnurs 
wheu  applied  cool.    The  systeo should 
be  first  evacuated — ^the  pouUiceshouW 
be  ;i|} plied  cool,  changed  eveiy  four  or 
five  hourH,  the   patient  usii^  the  pre 
caution  to  take  the  warming  niedicii.' 
freely  through  the   whole  process.    1> 
urinary  obstruction,  it  has  been  cbscr- 
ed  that  a  combination  of  several  nn 
cles  reputed  diuretic  will  often  locteiv. 
wheie  the  bes^  medicines  of  thai  rlu? 
have  failed  when  given  aloDC.    B»  i^- 
dicious  combinatioos.  there  is€fi<^'fli- 
ly  very  frequently  obtained  an  iocrcA-e 
of  power  and  energy,  and  a  oeoiciw 
will  be  furnished,  that  will  hMvaJinoic 
certain  and  salutary  effect  than  can'- 
dcrived  from  any  single  article.    '  \ 
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is   a  trulb  universally  admitted/*  say^^ 
a  inoderi^and  very  excellent  wri||^r, 
**"  that  ilie  arm  of  pliysic  liatt^  derived 
iiiucU  addiclunal  power  aud  increased 
energy  from  the  resources  which   are 
I'urnislied  by  the  mixture  and  combina- 
tiiin  of   i^edicinal    bodies.     I    by   no 
ineuna  inteiid  to  insinuate  that  the  phy- 
sician cannot  lireqiiently  fulfil  his  most 
important  indications  by  the  administra- 
ttun  of  one  simple*  remedy  ;  I  only  con- 
tend that,  in  many  ca^C:^.  by  its  scien- 
title  tton'.binai^on  with  other  medicines, 
it  will  not  Qnly  act  with   greater  cer- 
tainty aid  less  inconvenience,   but  that 
its  sphere  of  influence  may  be  thus  more 
widely  ex4ft;nded,  and  its  power  so  mo- 
llified and  changed,  as  to  give  rise  to  a 
remedy  of  new  powers."     To  no  class 
of  medicine  will  these  reasonings  apply  I 
%tith  greater  force  and  certainty  than  to 
those  termed  Diuretics. 


COLUMBO  ROOT. 

[Frasera  Walteri,  FraseraCarolini- 
vnais,  Frasera  yerticillatn.]     This  al- 
so has  many  English  names.    Tito  spe- 
cies we  refer  to  is  the  American  Colum-  { 
bo,  so  called  because  a  native  of  the  U. 
J^taies.    (Jailed,   also,  Ohio  Columbo, 
because  found  in/ibundance  inthisState 
t^inith'sOulumbo,  because  Peter  Smith, 
a    respectable    Elder    of   the  Baptist 
Church,  some  25  or  30  years  ago,  dis- 
covered some  of  Its  virtues,  and,  when 
he  'resided  on  Mad  River,  published 
tsome  remarks  concerning  it.     It  has 
been  called  Marietta  Culutnbo,  growing 
plentifully  in  thnt  vicinity.     It  may  be 
fotnd  in  most  of  the  States.    Dr.  Hild- 
rcth's  description  is  the  most  patisfac- 
tory    to   those  unacquainted   with  the 
plant  of  any  that  we  have  seen. 

"  The  radical  leaves,  when  it  springs 
from  the  seed,  nre  five  in  nuitibcr,  to 
these  arc  added,  tiie  s^ccond  season,  five 
more.  The  tliird  spring,  for  i*.  is  a 
triennial  plant,  it  sends  up  a  frtalk  with 
five  whoris  or  leaves,  when  each  whorl 
consists  of  five  leaves,  and  four  when 
eavh  consists  of4  leaves,  before  it  puts 
out  any  flowering  branches.  The 
leaves  are  in  whorls  smooth  and  spear- 
shaped.  Sifting  on  short  footstalks 
compacxly  round  the  sicm.  It  flowers 
ID  July.  The  blossoms  arc  of  a  dingy  j 
yellowish  white. 

The  root  shoots  out  in  a  horizontal 
direction;  is  spiudle-shnped,  and,  when 


well  grown,  extends  from  eighteen  to 
tj|irty  inches  in  length.  Near  the  sur- 
face of  the  e%rth,  the  root  is  wrinkled; 
its  <U)lor,  in  a  yonng  plant,  is  a  light 
yellow,  and  is  solid  and  brittle.  After 
the  st^Ik  is  fully  growii,  the  root  be- 
comes softer  and  less  bitten" 

In    the  fall  of  the   seconi  ^ear  or 
spring  of  the  third  year  of  its  growth,  or 
an  open  spell  in  the  intermediate  win- 
ter, 'the    roots  having  come  to  their 
greatest  inmurity,  should  then  be  dug. 
It  ha^  been  found  useful  in  diarrhoea 
and  eiilieus  affections  of  the  stomach 
and.boweli).    4t'relieves  that*  trouble- 
some habitual  nausea  frequently  attend- 
ant on  women  4l^r\ag  their  period  of 
gestation,  but  we  arc  cvMifldent  not  8» 
certainly  as  the  Kercunia,  which  we  es- 
teem a  superior  medicine.    The  Cuium- 
bo,  however,  ii.teraally  and  externally 
applied,  has  in  one  instance,  says  Dr. 
Htldreth,  <*put  a  stop  to  a  wide  spread- 
ing gangrene  in  the  heat  of  summer.*^ 
It  is  a  tonic  bitter  that  may  be  safely 
used  in  tincture  compounded  with  some 
aromatic,  a9  prickly  ash,  or  sassafras 
bark,  or  ginger,  cloves  or  allspice,  to 
improve  the   taste  and  conjoin  a  more 
stimilant  quality.     Thus  prepared  ir 
may  render  service  in  cases  of  debility 
and  indige^tion.     It  is  gently  laxative 
when  taken  in  substance*  without  pro- 
ducing pain  and  disturbance  in  the  bow- 
els, or  giving  rise  to  iLat  debility  too 
often  occasioned  by  purgatives.    The 
fresh  dug  root  is  unsuitable  for  internal 
use,  being  not  only    nauseous  to  the 
rastc,  but  It  will  produce  vomiting  and 
purging,  even  in  such  doses  as  may  be 
taken  with  impunity  when  it  has  been 
well  cured.    It  may  often  prove  a  useful 
addition  to  tonic   bitters  composed  of 
various  materials.     Thomsonians  will 
not  resort  to  the  use  of  any  means  of 
this  description  without  preparing  the 
way   by  emeticci  and   injections,    that 
their  prescriptions  may  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  take  eflect. 


CRANE-BILL. 

Spotted  Geranium.  [Geranium  Ma- 
culatum.]  It  is  someiinirs,  though  im- 
properly called  crow- foot.  It  has  been 
gathered  in  diverse  places  of  the  United 
States  for  the  Totmentil  of  the  shops. 
Dr.  Cox  mentions,  tliat  in  ''some  of  the 
North-western  parts  of  the  United  States 
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it  is  called  Racine  a  Beqiiety  after  a  -rtops  is  pleasant  and  often  used     i" 
person  of  this  Rai!)e."     We  have  kno^n      ili^'i>t  and  fever;?.     The  top^    iin«- 

rit^s,  bo^ipd  in  milk  and    water,    ; 
useful  \va<h  foi-  persons     ^vfaose 
and  fch-t  are  poisoned  with  puisui) 
or.wiih  swamp  dogwood.         CSwc" 


nown 
.     It 


it   frequently  called  Beq^^t   root 
grows    in     ivood-iand     and     mea<lo\v 
grounds.     The  root  is  gtMieraiiy  crook- 
ed and  knotty,  of  a   blackish  color  ex- 
ternally, bciit,  when  broken,  has'a'rcd.-^  with  fine  sugar  snd  drank  Uut, 

been  found    Usierui   in  excessive 


dish  cast,  somewhat  resemblij^avei.^ 
rout.      It    has    a    roughly  astringent 
taste. 

The  roots  are  the  only  part  uscfl  for 
JHedicftl  pai- poses,  ^bostf  toffivd  iiv 
m^lk,  have  been  accounted  A  vSu^tble 
medicine  in  the  summer  compltfint  in 
the  bowels  of  childrem-*  Many  pijysi- 
cians  have  useift  it  for  the  Trrmentil  o( 
the  shops.  In  a  chr^ic,  or  long  lin- 
gering looseness  of  the  bowvls,  it  has 
often  produced  most  salutary  eftectt*. 
Combined  with  bitters  and  taken  in 
substance  freely,  it  has  proved  success- 
ful in  agues,  where  thesvcfiem  was  pre- 
pared by  proper  evacuations.  AstroDg 
decoction  is^an  excellent  cure  for  old 
foul  ulcerfi*j— checks  an  immoderate 
0OW  of  the  menses  ;  injections,  k}cal]y 
applied,  are  useful  in  female  weakness 
called  fltmr  alhus,  or  leucorrhoja. — 
Relieves    bloody    urine    and    seminiil 

gleets  in  men. 

•  - 

DOGWOOD. 

lioxwooil,  or  boxtree.  [Corn us  Flo- 
rida.] This  is  a  beautiful  fore.si  shrub 
found  in  every  part  of  the  Uniic.l  States. 
The  flowers,  bark,  and  berries,  have  all 
been  used  in  medicine.  They  are  nil 
mildly  astrii)§ient  and  possess  a  tonic 
quality.  The  bark  has  been  used  rn 
substance  and  in  decoction  for  intermit- 
ting and  remitting  fevers.  The  berries 
make  an  agiee:ible  bitter.  Tlie  dried 
bark  and  ript*  berries  are  the  ))aris 
most  suitable  for  medicj'l  i-urpobt  s. — 
The  bark,  berries,  and  blosfc^oms  arc 
rendered  more  pleasant  whrn  tii'ctur- 
ed,  by  the  additi(m  of  oran^^o  peel  or 
some  grateful  aromatic. 


Spici?" 


FEVER  BUSH. 

-busily  spice-wond,  [Laurus 
Benzoin]  called  also  wil.l  ai.-spice.  Ti.is 
aromatic  spicy  shr\ib  rises  live  nr  sx 
feet  in  heiiibt.  The  JdIo^^s-  .us  are.  of  a 
pale  redjsh  color.  To  th'-rsc  .^ucc'  i*d 
berriesof a  deepred,  ofahtion^:,  s-p'cy, 
pleasant  smell.  Further  dft*cr>  pi  ion  la 
uselest*.       \  tea  made    of   the  youn^ 


ness  luid  pains  ofthc  bevels.      'Ti 
sentialoil  of  the  bfTr.os  no  d  ^*' 
bess  the  virtues  of  the  shrub  i.i  .. 
oeuWitUHl  atsi^i  myt\  mmiv    bs  us  . 
.Uariily  and  oatwardly  ior  painiL  ^ 
ucns;  bill  of  fills  we  have    no  pc: 
koowleiitre,  but  it  comes  recoftete 
un  respectable  auhoritfr. 


PROGRESS  OF  THE  CHOI 

Since .  yesterday's     report, 
e«.*.tths  have  occurred — Some  »a"  r 
it  is  said,  after  a  brief    illness. 
should   inspire  great  waLchi'tuo* ^- 
regard  to  every  exciting  cause. 

DIET. 
People  Khould   dibtin^iii««h  bet* 
its  use  and  its  abuse.      Kroin   £>'":■ 
observation  and  much  conversalicr.v 
medical  friends.  I  ani  convijjced  .••'  • 
is  quite  possible  to  live    lao  h^  •••■•  •• 
Choh'ra  is  prevalent.     The  djit  &'u  •  ' 
be  g.uerous  aqd   warmioi;,   be  '.'<.'• 
fioiii  crude,  lou.:4h,  ftnd  soui  artif l^.-.— 
Frtsli  ij -cf,   fiiultou,     liver,   citu..  ..s. 


»<'^: 


and  new  eggs,   are  amonge^t  the 
items  of.  animal    (X\ti-^omnloe^,    iur- 
iiips,  boiled  onions,  mcily  potatoe stripe 
bl;jckl.»orrie>',  and  stale  V>rea<\,  the  \>»- 
Vfiit'.table   food.     Pork,  vea\,  m^d  \i\ 
bai^on,  are  not  as  safe  as  the  laealsjj^c 
eiiiuiieratcd  ;  and  fjreeii   com,    ap:i'». 
cucumbers,  and  melon:?,  should  be  ti: 
tirely  avoided.  Those  who  m:ik?j:' :i 
excitir)ns  hiiould  refrain   frt>in  eaie.^ 
Willie  hui  or  fan^fued,   and,  especr-iii; . 
every    on<'    slioiild   avoid  h<'arfv  5s j,'- 
perb.     On  iha  whole,  it  wdl  lH>*'ai".i*  t  i 
make  brettKfdst    their  greatest  nual 

[  Ci'icififiati  Cfirom*'!( . 


SuKiDK, — We  regret  to\earntii»  Mi 
Culvin  Hubert,  of  the  vicinity  of  >U- 

l:on,  put  a  period  to  his  existeflcc  i-a 
Tbur.Mi;iy  (jvoiiiiiiT  the  4Hi  iiiiuiit.  ■ 
dmwjiia^  hijiist^^i,  in  tho  v final,  in  -  ' 
I  A'  '.lujiit.d  Oeraugemeiit,  ••  occ;»fJ'»ci 
IjV  a  free  u^e  of  intoxicating  li^uurs." 
lie  has  loft  a  uife  and  two  cinldren  t'» 
nio  trn  his  unthnelycnd. — Ohfo  Hq>- 
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**  Let  mystery  be  stripped  of  all  pretence," 

"  And  praclioe  be  combined  with  comjuon  sense. 
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FIU>M    THE   AUERICAfr   LANCCT. 


yEH,OW  FEVER. 

There   has  recently  fallen   inio   our 
linnds  a  French  wjirk.  published  during 
the  last   ytfar  by  Dr.  Chervin,  of  Paris, 
(^nthled   ** Opinions   of  the  AmiTicun 
Doctors  on  iho  rontHcrion  or  non-coiiia- 
j'ion  of  the  Yellow  Fever."      The  au- 
thor, it   seems,    has,    for  many   years 
be-  n  a  patient  and  industrious  investi- 
gator of  the  truth  of  this  most   impor- 
tant quesrion  ;  one  of  the  highest  inter- 
est,   perhiips,  to  the   condition    of  man, 
cntibling  him,   by  a  calm  inquiry  into  | 
truth,  to  avHFi,  by  just  deduction,   coa- 
sequences  fatal  as  well  to  happiness  as 
to    existence :    every  man,  therefore, 
Nvith  honest   rbtemions,  }»  justitied  in 
speaking  uloud  what  he  believes  to  ez- 
iot  on  this  subject  uf  contagion  or  ;ion- 
coniatzton. 

Dr.  Chervin  visited  the  United  States 
as  long    ago  as  1821,    with  a  view  of 
making  an  impartial  examinaiion  ofthe 
facts  that    were  to  be  fomid  in  possess- 
ion of  tbe  most  intellig^'nt  medical  gen- 
tlemen inhabiting  the  cities  of  our  bea- 
coast,  where   (he   destructive  inlhience 
of  the  Yellow  Fever   had  at   various 
epochs  raj^ed  with  mor<*  or  less  maligni- 
ty.     Havinir  previously  devoted  mtich 
time  and  labor  in    visiting  many  ofthe 
tropical  isles  to  procure  ceriuin  data  at* 
to  the  charncter  of  t^is  disease,  be  was 
forcibly  led  to  the  conclusion  from  iho 
evidence  collected  in  those  nurseries  of 
the  grave,  that  the  malady  in  question 
was  indig^enous.     But  to  be  confirmed, 
however,  more  fully  in  this  opinion,  or 
rather  more  properly  speakinjs,  to  look 
more   tboroushly    into    the    important 
question,  this  friend  nf  humanity  made 
the  visit  of  which  we  have  abuve  spo- 
ksn;  the  result  of  which  appeurs  in  the 
statements   contained  in  the   book   i>e- 
fore  us,  from  which  we  propose  to  make 
at  present  a  few  extract.^*,  in  justice  as 
well  to  the  ;iutuor  as  to   the  buhjecrt, 
fcitcl;  liS  tijue  «n  i  place  wi:'  allow,  t  >  he 

n 


continued  in  our  fiub>>-equeni   numbers 
as  opportunity  will  permit. 

Tlieo|jinion  so  generally  advocated 
towMrds  the  close  of  the  last  century, 
by  the  most  intelligent  medhcal  writ- 
ers, on  t\ti'  contagion  of  Yellow  Fever, 
lias  been  rapidly  changing  for  a  long 
time,  and  it!^  advocates  have  at  length 
dwindled  to  a  mere  span,  a.^  well  in  the 
old  as  the  new  w.rld  ;  but  more  parti- 
cularly in  the  latter,  where  opportunity 
for  observation  exi<*ts  m  et.  For  our- 
selves, we  candidly  confess  a  strong 
penchant  for  the  doctrine  of  non-conta- 
gi  ;n,  and  we  feel  strengthened  in  this 
belief  by  the  diligent  researches  of  ihe 
author  before  us  :  but  whilst  there  re- 
mnins  even  the  present  small  number  of 
respectable  individuals  boldin?  a  differ- 
ent opinion,  we,  as  honest  enqu'rers  in» 
to  truth,  conceive  it  a  duty  to  be  open 
to  conviction,  and  to  declare  our  im- 
pressions with  becoming  distrust  end 
proper  circumspection. 

Dr.  Chervin  commences  his  remarks 
in  the  following  manner: 

"It  is  nr^cessiry  tfuly  that  I  should  be 
a  terrible  man,  as  the  ^iazette  of  Prance 
says,  since  the  most  celebrated  conta- 
gionists  of  the  two  worlds  have  pre- 
sented *hemse|ves  in  combat  with  me, 
as  if  I  were  the  sole  obstacle  to  the  tri- 
umph which  they  promise  themselves. 
Until  now,  it  is  true,  I  have  had  noth- 
int;  to  do  bat  with  the  contagionists  of 
Europe,  and  God  knows  they  are  suffi- 
ciently fi»rn)idable  !  But  suddenly  a 
champion  from  the  banks  of  the  Hud- 
son preseius  himself  on  the  arena,  and 
throws  me  the  euantlett  :— This  Is  no 
othf-r  "than  Dr.  David  Hosack,  of  New 
York,  one  ofthe  most  intrepid  advo- 
cates for  the  doctrine  of  contagion  that 
I  ever  met. 

•*  This  new  adversary  commences  his 
hostility  by  a  letter  addressed  the  l4th 
of  May  last,  to  his  friend.  Dr.  Town- 
send,  then  in  Paris.  Let  us  examine 
this  letter,  as  well  as  t!}e  remarks  of 
\h*i  e'^iiora  ofthe  Me r^ira'  U?vlpw,  hj^ 
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the  Gazette  of  France.*     Dr.   Hoeack 
writes  thus  : — 

*'My  Dr.  Townsend  :—!  take  the 
opportunity  of  a  moment  to  fell  you 
how  much  pleasure  your  letter  has  im- 
parted lo  me.  I  aui  exireniely  glad  to 
hear  that  the  Acadeoay  of  Medicine  has 
not  decided  in  tavor  of  non-contagion 
of  the  Vellow  Fever  ;  for,  in  this  case, 
most  certainly  it  wftuld  be  obliged  to 
retract  il»  opinion.  There  ie  nothing 
necessary  more  than  the  facts  coi>tain- 
cd  in  the  letter  1  wrot<»  Dr.  Chervin 
when  he  was  in  this  country.  I  pray 
you  to  insist  on  the  publication  of  that 
letter,  which  I  then  wrote  him,  and 
which  has  been  probably  suppressed." 

•*It  is  extremely  natural  that  Dr. 
Hosack  should  be  glad  that  the  Acade- 
my of  Me  iicine  should  not  have  decitied 
in  favor  of  nnn-contagion  of  Yellow  Fe- 
ver, that  is  to  say,  of  a  doctrine  which 
he  had  vainly  opposed  for  more  than 
thirty  years;  but  he  is  much  mistaken 
when  he  says  this  body  would  be  oblig- 
ed to  relract  its  opinion,  from  the  facts 
which  were  contained  in  the  letter 
which  he  wrote  me  during  my  siay  in 
New  York;  for  in  truth  this  letter  con- 
taine  not  a  single  f.jct,  as  we  shall  see. 

•*  On  my  arrival  at  New  York,  to- 
wards the  end  of  Juno  1821,  I  had  the 
honor  to  forward  to  Dr.  Ilosack  many 
letters  of  introduclion,  of  which  I  was 
the  bearer  ;  and  I  begged  of  him,  at  the 
jame.  timo,  to  have  the  goodness  to 
communicate  to  me,  in  writing,  the  re- 
sult of  his  personal  expf^riencj^  on  the 
contauion  or  non-contagion  of  the  Yel- 
low Fever,  and  to  give  me,  in  support 
.  of  his  opinion,  the  most  remarkable 
facts  of  which  he  himst-lf  had  been  wit- 
n?.'ss. 

*•  On  the  Sd  of  July  followin;;,  the 
doctor  had  the  kindness  to  give  me 
four  Volumes  composing  the  journal 
which  ho  published  under  ihf  title  o( 
the  American  J\Jedical  arid  Philosophi- 
cal Register,  conianiiDg  his  discourses 
on  medical  police;  and  two  other  pam- 
phlets, not  by  himsr-ir.  He  accompa- 
nied ih 'se  wiihanotrt  orlelter, in'which 
he  most  forcibly  called  my  attention  to 
the  pr» tended  facts  on  contagion  con- 
tained in  these  d  fiVrent  writings;  v.hich 

> 

*See  the  Medical  Review  of  June,  182^, 
?^  48^,  anH  die  Gastute  of  France  of  17tb 
August,  of  the  same  year. 


i--^ 


•t- 


however,  were  perfectly   known  i-^ 

before. 

*•  As  I  had   no   other    object  ir* 
voyage  than  to  collect  facta  that  iia*_i 
been  previously  published ,   and  r»_  • 
amuse  myself  with  those    that  filr«:  ^ 
made  a  part  of  the  domain  of  6cj»-  ::_ 
on  the  17th  of  July,    I  begged  ag*.? . 
Dr.  Hosack  to  have  the    goodrie"Si  = 
furnish    me  a    document   where    t  .- 
facts  were  to  be  found.      1  added  iir 
would  be  more  easy  for  him  to  do  i^, 
he  had  told  me  he  possessed  a  nam .: .-  - 
proofs   of  contagion    which  nerer  • 
been  published.      Dr.   Ho&ack  re 
that  the  facts   contained   in  the  !: 
given  me  ought  lo  suffice  for  me  .  • 
they  were    numerous,    and,   nior^ 
all,  highly  positive.       I    replied 
these  facts  had  not  been   ptiblishet.^  :^ 
that  there  were  a  number  of  oit.-"  . 
dical  gentlemen  of  New    York  «f-.  -  - 
the  goodness    to  give    me    doctiti- 
with  I  heir  signatures,    it    would  '?■ 
fore  ap;»ear  very  strange  that  I    sv 
not  h:ive  one  from  perhapsihcm  - 
lebrated  contagionist  in  the  new  r- 
I  even  added,  that  it  would  be  tL-  - 
that!  had  omitted  to  address  tiwse.. 
him  because  of  his  opiiiioii,  orj  t->  ex- 
press it  better,   in   cnnsequenc^  of  '\.^ 
facts  by  which  he  sustained  it.     Aver 
a  long  discussion  on   this  subject,  r*r. 
Hfrs^ck  at  len»:th   promiseJ  mr,   »•>:). 
{ireai  hesitation,  however,   ro  ^/>«?  me 
the  document  which    I  liac/  solicited  ci 
his  kindne^8  and  love  of  science  ;    and 
that  he  should   not  forget  \t,  1  rep€»aft< 
it  two  days'aAer  in  a  most  circumavan 
tial  letier. 

**  He  replied  to   me  on   tie  ICth  cf 
Au<:ust  following,  but  this  letter  didD«>t 
C()nti.in  on«>  word  of  what   he    had  tf^i  < 
nie.     He  refened   me    siinp\y  to  iLc 
ficts  contained  in  the   book    which  te 
had  given  me,  as  well  as  tontber  writ- 
ings,   which    he   said   woulr)  be    qi^ite 
enough  to  convince  me  that  the  Y»  !i"w 
Fever  was  imported   from    tropic*/  re 
E;ionj5,  and  that  it  was   con«nunic>''eiI 
by  an  impure  atmosphere.      He  M^. 
•  I  am  also  in  possession  of  oiherprios 
than  those  already  published,  ofiteis- 
troduction  and  of  tb<*  comn)nnic»tion  r» 
subspquenl  contagiuij  of  the  Yellow  F^ 
verin  New  York  in  1795,  1796,  1*J^« 
&c.  &ZC.     proofs  of  which  I  raysfh^-^^^ 
been  witness,  having  not    left'  tK*  c>'y 
during  those  visitations  of  sicknf*^.^ 
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3ut  therecitd  would  fill  a  volume;  and, 
IS  I  nm  at  this  moment  engaged  in  pr»>- 
>  a  ring  for  publication  a  work  on  this 
ubject,  I  retain  ihem  for  that  pur- 
>08e.' 

**  Dr.  Hosack  commits  a  most  mate- 
rial error  when  he  affirms  that  the  letter 
vhich  he  wrote  me  at  New  York  con- 
ained  facts  sufficient  of  themrselvcs  to 
;au8e  the  Royal  Academy  of  Medicine 
o  change  its  opinion,  if  ever  it  had  de- 
;fded  in  favor  of  non-contagion.  This 
ctcer  contained  absolutely  not  a  single 
act,  but  only  the  indication  of  many 
eorks  wh^re  the  prctonded  facts  on 
.onta^ion  are  stated,  aa  having  occur- 
ed  in  diflTerent  States  of  the  Union, 
ind  of  which  many  had  been  piibliphod 
tnd  completely  invalidated  for  more 
han  twenty  years. 

*'  But  admit  for  a  moment  that  the 
<>tter  of  Dr.  Hosack  contained,  on  the 
:oiitrary,  all  the  pretended  facts  of 
;ontn^ion  that  have  taken  place  in  the 
Jiiiied  States  since  1791,  what  ought 
re  to  infer  from  it  1  That  if,  in  the  fac»» 
>f  thepe  fact?,  all  the  Doctors  of  North 
\nierica  declare  in  favor  of  non-conia-. 
^ion,  the  opinidus  of  these  gentlemen 
we  to  be  disregarded,  and  the  question 
established  by  these  pretended  facts 
j)r  ihp  members  of  the  first  medical  bo- 
jy  in  Frai.ce. 

*'  Is  Dr.  Hosack  ignorant  that  before 
1795  all  his  brother  Doctors  in  New- 
Vork  were  believers  in  cootngion,  and 
•bat,  according  to  the  avowal  of  Dr. 
Fowosend  himself,  there  are,  at  this 
time,  not  more  than  three  or  four  con- 
LugioniKt  do^t(»r8  in  that  city,  where  we 
find  al'ove  400  persons  exercising  the 
iiealin^  art  ?  Is  he  ignorant  that  at  . 
each  new  apparition  of  the  Yellow  Fe- 
ver in  New  York,  the  number  of  medi- 
cal contagionists  have  progressively  di- 
minished, until  they  are  now  reduced 
to  three  or  four  believing  in  contagion? 
Is  he  ignorant  that,  after  the  epidemic 
of  1822.  the  last  that  afflicted  that  city, 
nne  of  his  most  distinguished  pupils. 
Dr.  John  Beck,  from  respect  to  truth, 
puhlickly  renounced  the  doctrine  of 
contagion  1  Is  he  ignorant  that  Dr. 
Beck  has  exposed,  with  candor,  the 
motives  for  changing  bis  opinion,  io  an 
eloquent  and  learned  refutation,  whieli 
he  made  in  1823  t 

''Again,  we  have  seen  that  at  New 


York  even,  in  despite  of  the  influence 
of  Dr.  Hosack,  as  professor  and  author, 
there  is  not  more,  in  that  great  city, 
the  largest  in  the  American  Union,  than 
three  or  four  advocates   for  the  doc- 
trine of  contaoioo.    The  Professor  has 
eloquently  said  to  his  pupils,  as  well  as 
to  the  pitblic,  that  nothing  can  protect 
the  romiiiunitv  against  the  ravages  of 
the  Yellow  Fever,  but  the  most  rigoN 
01 18  quarantine,    executed   by  ofiicers 
who  conscientiously  believed  in  its  uti- 
lity, that  is  to  say,  who  believed  in  con- 
tagion.  In  spite  of  this  salutary  advice, 
and  the  rich  emoluments  that  result  to 
the  Doctors  of  the  Board  of  Health  of 
New  York,  such  as  the  wise  and  excel* 
lent    Doctors  Hosack  and  Townsend, 
who  occupied  it  in  1890,  the  number 
ofcontagionitts  ha  not  in  the  least  in- 
creased.    On  the  contrary,  with  some 
few  exceptions,  the  Doctors  employed 
in  the^e  health   establishments  in  the 
numerous  cities  of  the-  seaboard  of  the 
Uaited  Stacea,  are  all  convinced  that 
the  Yellow   Fever  is  not  in  the   least 
contagious,   and    they  express   in  the 
highest  terms  their  opinion  on  this  suh- 
jeci,  in  the  documents  u  hich  they  have 
had  the  goodness  to  furnish  me.    More 
attached  to  truth  than  to  their  pergonal 
interest,  they  have  voluntarily  aapped 
the  foundation  of  an  enormous  system^ 
by  which  they  were  enabled  to  live  and 
derive  lucrative  emolument.       Many 
amongst  them  even,  who  are  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  professional  dutiee  ae 
guardians  of  the  public  good,  have  ac- 
quired positive  proof  of  the  non  conta- 
gioB  of  Yellow  Fever.     To  do  this,  it 
19  necessary  that  there  should  exist  m 
profound  conviction,  and  more  than  all, 
a  reverence  for  truth  that  men  should 
decide  thus  against  self  interest,  in  con- 
tending with   a   doctrine  from  which 
ihey  derive  such  great  advantages. 

*' The  Doctors  of  the  United  Stacea 
who  first  expressed  themselves  against 
the  opinion  of  contagion,  when  this  opi- 
nroo  was  universal  in  their  country, 
have  already  shown  a  noble  recantation 
at  the  shrine  ol  science  and  humanity  ; 
for,  in  attacking  thus  the  front  of  the 
bigotry  and  prt-judices  of  their  fellow- 
citizens,  in  saying  to  them  that  their 
auD  is  capable  of  eDgendeiiiig  the  seeds 
of  this  frightful  scourge,  ti.ey  render  d 
themselves   unpopular,    and   incurred 
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their  displeftsure,  by  which  their  ania- 
gonists  protUeil.  which  has  not  in  the 
least  prevented  ibe  happy  revolution  of 
which  \Vf*  h'.ivc  spoken. 

••  I  will  add.   ihat,  having;   obtained 
documents  from  al.ru)st  all  il.e  Doctors 
of  the  United  Spates  who  still  believe  in 
the  doctine.  of  contagion.   I  oun  say, 
with  trut;>,  that,  fv-r  the  raost  part,  they 
ure  far  from  bting  positive  in  expreiss- 
ing  iheni3!'lves  on  this  important  ques- 
tion ;  they  advance  their  opinioun,  on 
the  conirary.   with  such  moditic.iiions 
as  almost  entirely  to   annul  tliem,    as 
will  be  fully    shown    when    the  docu- 
ments are   published  which  they   have 
bei^n  kind  enough  to  furnish  mr.     I  he 
advoC:.ics  for  Ci.niaeiou  in  North  Ame- 
rica are  now  QXtninely  few  ;   but   they 
are   in   a  Btill   smaller    proportiot   in 
South  America,  wht-re  tht'y  consider 
thftmsselvcs  as  being  in  the  cradle  of  ihe 
Yellow  Fever."  .    . 

We  are  now  admonished  by  the  limit 
of  our  sheet,  that  the  extracts  already 
madf  from  the  work  before  us,  are  for 
the  present  sufficienlly  copious  ;  and 
conclude  ihem  by   subjoining  the  opi-  [ 
nion  on  t-ie  subject  of  which    U  ireais, 
of  one  of  the  most  iudt  futifi^ble  as  wt-ll 
as  Miost  intelligent  writ^-is  on  natuial 
science  of  ti.e  present  age,  from  whose 
reBcarchesaiul   just   opinions  very  few 
are  disposed  to  offer  an  appeal  ;  o'lr  al- 
lusion is  to  the  nell-knovvu  Bhtou  Hum- 
boldt.    **  It  is  incontestible."  says  this 
philosopher,  *'  that  the  vfnnilo  is  not 
cuniagfous  at  Vera  Cruz,  from  whence 
it  is  po  often    pretended   that  it   is  im- 
ported into  01  her  countries  "    And  the 
uuihoriiy  of  this  illusirious  man  is  sup- 
ported by  tlKJexpirit'Oceof  r.ll  the  dis- 
tiuflruished  Doctors  of  that  couuiry,such 
as   Comoto,   Xi mines,    Mocifio^  &:n. — 
Again,  he  says,  a  little  more  at  hn^th,  . 
tliat,    **  on    the    Oontint'ot  of   South 
America,  the  Y»;llow  Fevor  is  not  more 
coningionsthan  is  the  intermittent  fc- 

vrx  in  Eiirope." 

We  have  declared  our  opinion  alrea- 
dy on  the  «»irt>jeciof  non-contasiion;  and 
the  extracts  justaiven.  as  well  as  many 
other  passages* of  the  work  from  which 
they  are  taken,  lend   much  to  confirm 
our  previous  impressions  :   to    say   in    • 
deed  imp^^^s***^"*'   "  *    halting   lenn  ;  ' 
conviction,  in  short,  would   urge  us  to  ( 
the  expression  of  positive  bcii:.*?'.     B;a  I 


whilst  we  entertain,   as  we  Kpfan 
do,  just  sentiments  of  respect  fin 
Amv  who  still  linger  in  the  minor. ) 
opinion,  it    ^viil  be,  as  pioper  buui. 
only  due  to  respectable  names. 
Wlien  we  calmly  survey  the  cacH 


of   maiigunnt     fever    in    the  ci^ 
which  we   fill  i  our>flvefl  placed.  ' 
the  eneivaiiug  inflii'^nce  ol  alervi' -' 
braming  its  t^eorching  ra>«  for  w! 
in  svicc*  sbion  :   decoinpoeii'g  il'"-  '■■ 
meisse  quaiitiiies  of  ve^etaMf  as»'i 
animal   matter,  found  within  Iter- 
of  our   populous  citieB,  and  pr.- 
streams  of  memphiiis  thatevery  c= '■ 
of  time  are  poisoning.  thmUihu-'^ 
dium  of  our  rcspiratoiy  organs,  i'-" 
ttni,    already    predifii)Osed  by  h - 
lion  iodise:isc;  enf^eldiDg»i»^''''- 
ing  the  healthy    functions,  p-r' 
of ihe   ahdomin.l  viscera,  an.^  ^ 
«!!,  those   ofUiat  great  concj^''' 
body,  the  liver,  on  the  dceperfi-'- 
of  whose  natural  offices  liealib  1 
gor  of  the  animal   frame  90  m 
pel  d  ;  we  say,  when  we  reflfc'  ^ ' 
this,  we  cannot  for  a  momeflt ' ' 
prised  that  the  consequenc''  sfl'^^ 
un  be,  disease  of  the  highest  t^^^'^- 
men  of  ticJence,  we  behcve  »«''.« ^  ^ 
tore  to  say,  that  we  a.'-eDnfC'^^*  , 
referring  to  the   cause  of  H'^^  '•   ^ 
malHdv,  the  Yellow  ^r^\''^ucli'll'- 
various  linies,  has,  '^i^'' 'rDfrsomi'- 
lence  afflicted  every  grtd^^^ 

our  largest  cities.  ,w.nleiwt' 

Ifthisi  pinion  he  fU'-.^^^^j^^,;,^.: 

longer  dcci-ive  ourseiV'S  .    ^^^^,. 

theoi  ifs  and  false  op""''"*  ^  ves  il"^ 
contagion;  let  us  assure  0        ^^^^^^ 
the  euumy  i'^  domestic  anfl      ^^^^f.. 
diaicly  at  our  own  ^^f'."^^  ipd  ^*l'•• 
by  proper  police  r''g"'**)l,,,VD>t'' 
ab!«  counsel  einanain»|i  »    „  g^,ccet 
ed  in  the  healiug  art,  ^«es^  '^^  ^^ 
in  banishing  from  a»H)ng|'^  ^j^^  j^^p. 

the  most  app«lling  ^LhomiB '''^' 
ness  and  existence  <:l  "'^^j|^nr€  J"'' 
Reason   insists,  aud  ^^}'    u^i  liif'  '■ 
loudly  in   the   dccMrat'O" 
true. 

OooD  AmMci.-*"«^^'LchilJ'^-. 
fl>»ath  bod,  lhu9ndd/«?BCfl  ^^b^rt"- 
**My  children,!  aio dying' j^,,,;'i 

KlreMgib  to  exhort  yo«-;;;^Go^''' 

ample  ;  live  ^^oM^^^^^ 
«ake,aij'lprampll«!"v' 
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SATURDAY,  AUGUST  10,  1833. 
OUOLtlRA  IN  COLUMBUS. 


It  is  R  fact  that  we  have  been  a  high- 
ly favored  peopte.  The  p^stileuce  that 
UiM  been  ao  terribly  destructive  of  hu- 
nan  Ufe,  has  made  coinparaiively  inf- 
iitii;  ravdfpea  hero.  True,  a  number  of 
ralusble  lives  have  IsUen  victims  to  its 
Joadly  power;  but,  among  tbutH  who 
tiave  been  Hssailnd  by  tlie  destroyer, 
they  hate  generally  b»*cn  promptly  at- 
tended i<nd  happily  recovered. 

The  mimber  of  deaths  here,  cons'- 
lering  our  population,  and  the  numbr-r 
bH^ho  have  bet*n  more  or  less  atfected 
Mriih  the  complaiot,  in  same  form  or 
sther,  ffor.  nil  have  not  been  afiecied 
precisely  alike,)  have  been  com  para- 
lively  few. 

Tlie  cause  why  this  calamity  has  :ire- 
irailed  so  mi\diy  here,  compiircd  with 
ihn  suveritv  with  which  other  towns 
and  cities  have  been  visited,  is  a  sub- 
lect  of  mteresiing  enquiry. 

Some,  like  iha  PhArinee  in  the  tem- 
ple, may  begin  to  th  ink  tiod  that  the 
citizens  uf  Columbus  are  not  like  many 
jther  men,  lU^y  have  more  spacious 
juildiii^St  and  more  in  number,  dedi- 
cated to  the  worship  of  God,  a  (greater 
1  dm  bar  of  worshippers  who.  attend 
herein,  snd  worship  more  frequently, 
hail  in  most  other  places  of  equal  po- 
3U I  at  ion.  The  Destroying  Aiigul,  who 
(BW  the  blood  of  the  Passover  on  the 
intles  and  duor- pasts  of  £  ypt,  has  wit* 
'ft«*8sed  their  devotions  and  averted  his 
^  in- a  vending  arm. 

\Vewillju!«t  observe  that  the  bene- 
rolt>nce  of  Deity,  his  ref^a^nl  M  human 
Lfffiirs,  and  providential  presi  I eiicy  in 
•  (>gnUtin(r  the  general  current  of 
>  vents,  gives  a  devout  impulse  to  the 
Jhri8tian*s  faith,  and  abounds  whh  a 
»oul'auima;in^  consolaiimi  to  the  fi^en-  1 
I  ine  unfeigned  belit'Ver  ;  but  the  days 
yfniiraculous  interposition  have  fl<iwn 
i^w^ay,  and  thft  destmios  of  man  appear 
;«>  her  directed  by  certain  general  Uw#, 


which  coi'Stantly  devvlnpe  a  regular 
undeviuiing  concaiination  of  causea 
and  Hflff  CIS,  in  whicii,  while  we  recog- 
nize the  evolutions  of  piviue  wisdom* 
this  acknowledgment  is  extorted  by  a 
discovery  nt  the  connection  nnd  depi'o* 
dencies  of  cerriiin  end^,  eiiecled  by 
certain  means,  the  adoption  whereof  to 
theaccompiishnunt  of  such  particular 
purposes,  could  be  ascertained  only  by 
the  events. 

it  must  be  conceded  that,  in  the 
course  of  the  late  pestilence,  "all  things 
have  come  alike  to  all  :  there  has  been 
one  event  to  the  righteous,  and  to  the 
wicked."  The  temperate  and  exem- 
plary Christian  hns  not  appeared  to  be 
more  secure  from  diReav^e  and  death 
than  the  profligate  and  profaiin. 

The  iodQon«'e  of  the  general  cause 
of  tite  disease  hat*,  however,  as  far  as 
our  enquiries  have  extended,  been 
measurably  regulated  by  certain  exoit- 
ing  causes,  and  often  by  a  certain  con- 
stitutional predisposition  to  disease  over 
which  religion  and  morality  could  not 
exercise  any  specific  coiitrol.  The  of- 
fice of  religion  ia  to  suntain  the  sou]  fur 
a  paitent  indurance  of  the  trials  incident 
to  man,  but  not  to  insure  our  escape. 

Indiscreet  induUences  have,  in  di- 
vers instancCK,  produced  disastrous 
conseqtiences.  Intemperance  is  un- 
doubtedly an  exciting  cause  of  diaease^ 
but  whentlie  intemperate  restrain  their 
appelate,  aufl  refrain  from  indu'gence, 
through  ft'ar  or  any  other  motive,  it 
m;iy  be  the  urcjaion  of  salutary  co use- 
quences. 

The  (irst  fatal  instance  of  Cholera  if> 
this  town,  was  inihecaae  of  Mr.  Stsg^^ 
He  was  a  man  of  intemperate  habits  — 
The  day  previouii*  to  his  attack,  he 
worked  hard,  drank  hard,  and  the  day 
being  excessively  warm,  he  perspired 
freely,  and,  we  understand,  imprudent^ 
ly  bathed  for  more  than  lialf  an  hour  in 
tb*)  rivt'r.  Those  circumstances,  to- 
gether with  a  liberal  potation  of  bran*. 
dy  and  loaf  sng^r,  used  on  the  morning 
prtjccding  his  decease,  1. 1  relieve  a  pre- 
monitoiy  diarrluBi,  under  which  he  had 
previously  labored  for  many  days,  and 
the  bathing  of  his  limbs  in  cold  water  to 
relieve  the  cramp  that  attended  him,  to 
which  he  was  habitUHlty  liable,  no 
donbt  all  these  circunvitaDcea,  coinhin  • 
ed  ]>crhaps  with  •rrorsof  diet,  of  which 
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we  have  not  been  apprized,  operated 
at  exciting  causes  to  induce  the  full 
development  of  tl:e  disease  which  ter- 
minated suddenly  in  death. 

Mary  Davis  a  colored  woman,  whose 
case  proved  fntal,  brought  oo  the  dis* 
ease,  by  imprudent  indulgence  in  the 
use  of  youog*  planibs  und  squHshes. 

In  Mr.  Hisler's  two  children,  ibe  ex- 
citing Cdus')  appears  to  have  benn   the 
indiscreet  use  of  plumbs  and  currants', 
•  when  I  heir  parents  had  not  an  opportu- 
nity ofknowing  and  prcvonling  it. 

Mr.  Zean,  who  was  suddenly  and 
severely  attacked  in  the  night,  being 
promptly  attended,  was  speedily  reco- 
vered—rin  this  case,  the  patient  was 
sensible  that,  being  previously  hearty, 
he  had  indulged  much  too  far  at  the 
table  in  gratifying  his  appetite,  and  was 
fully  sensible  of  this  circumstance  being 
the  exciting  cause-— pain,  nausea,  fre- 
quent profuse  watery  and  mixed  eva- 
cuHtiona,  with  alarming  prostration  of 
strength,  &c.,  evinced  the  danger  of  his 
conditio:}. 

His  brother-in-law,  Mr.  D.  Shil- 
ling. WR6  attacked  the  day  precedin|^,in 
consequence  of  too  liberal  a  use  of  su- 
gar. Through  the  day,  he  was  hand- 
ling and  hauling  a  large  quantity,  of 
which  he  was  frequently  tasting,  and, 
having  labored  for  some  time  previous 
under  a  premonitory  diarrhcEa,  pains, 
and  flatulency;  tliis  indula;ence  more 
readily  proved  an  exciting  cause — the 
disease  came  on  suddenly  and  violent- 
ly. The  vomitling  and  purging  pro- 
ceeded rapidly;  the-debility  and  uiiiver- 
sal  impression  of  the  disease  upon  the 
whole  system,  made  hi$  situation  truly 
niarniing,  but  the  Thomsonian  reme- 
dies, being  promptly  and  faithfully  ap- 
plied, a  few  hours  bnuight  relief,  though 
the  debdity  induced  in  both  these  cases 
was  so  great  as  to  require  several  days 
to  recover  their  f'rmor  strength. 

These  ure  but  a  few  among  the  ma« 
ny  instanoes  that  wc  have  traced  the 
occurrence  of  the  Cholera  form  of  dis- 
ease to  oertain  exciting  causes,  but  for 
which  the  pestilential  onsiitutiun  or 
distemperatore  of  the  atmosnliere,  pro- 
bably would  not  have  induced  the  dis- 
ease. 

It  is   doubtful   whether  any  cAse   of 
Chtderahas  occurred  among  us,  wliich, 
if   closely   investigated,  could  not  be  . 


I  traced  to  similar  exciting  causes*  h 
'  under  a  difiereiit  temperature, e^t:::' 
condition  of  the  atmosphere,  img: 
have  occasioned  any  kind  or  (ie;:.4 
disease  whatever.  'i*he  subjtciii'i 
thy  of  an  honest  and  laborious  i.vti 
I  ation. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  assep  i 
rejison  why  Cholera  has  not  hn,    i 
extensive  and  mortnl.     The  c^L-   i 
Columbus  haveiieard  the  alarm  n'li 
iera  through  the  last  year,&mi  (cr  • 
the   immediately    preceding  $«"■•-' 
The    storm    has     thickened,  in- m 
thunder  of  its  terrors  rumbled  tr  1 
near.     We  may   say,  without «. 
thnt  we  embrace  an  enlightened 
latiou,  and  firmly  believe,  froiu  v 
observation,  tbac  a   precaution'-  ' 
position  has  no   where    morer-^  ' 
obtsimed  a.moiig  an^  pvople. 

The    precursors    of  the  pr*' 
epidemic,    are    coiuinonly  an  ^' 
sensation  of  the   stomach,  ocn^ 
disturbance  of  the  organs  ofii';:^ 
flatulency  ,diarrhaea,8oinetime.<  c 
ness.  wandering  pains,  geoerai  •  e 
sion,  a  load  and  oppressive  dis^tf 
aliom  the  cheat,   *>eai  and  ruml'  -- 
the  abdominal  region,  and,  as  '''^^  ••' 
ease  advances  lo   an  open  autiJf- ' 
attack,  all  the  powers  ofnafur'^^    ' 
rapidly  to  decline.   The  coKl  ami  c.  'i 
my  sweat,  cold  limbs,  frcf,*'"^ ' , -| 
and  breath,  and   corrugate*/  ^^'^'  '"" 
gard  couiitenanc<*,    suni^"  ^}^^ 
mor!«,  deafness,  loss  ofs'g''''  ^^"^    \  ^ 
pulse,  universal  debility*  s?**'"**'  " ' 
spasmniiic  ejoctious,  jiod  citpio"^  j;P' 
modic  d«.'truaiuns  ol  ihcco^^^^'^^    '^ 
lower  bowels,  demonstrj.te tUt,  »'«|^ 

ry  stage  of  the  compl4i"U  *>»'"  '^*'"' 


ire- 

Id. 


mencemcnt,  that  vitaliiy  ff** 
from    the    extreme  turface,   ^^ 
stream  of  life    flo**i»g  ^"*  \eio^ 
fountain,  and  the  piopelh"?  f^^^^^,^ 
the  vascular  system  ia  a*l'*'* 
decrcnsitin  ,.  _.  ih,. 

From  this  view  of  the  «»f 'o,,„e. 
sulia<»len^8s  of  the  Thuw^o"*;.^^,,  ij,, 
dies  is  unequivocally  i"**^  p^r^;  co" 
nat*ire  of  the?  disease.  ^  ^*  .  y,.f.  • 
vi«:tion  of  their  adaptaf>iliiy''Jr  ,^  ,,^ 

cedenied  utility,  a*  »'''*^^**"!>  f4 1' 
curatives,  has,  in  tl"'*  .®*^*^  itli'f'^'' 
countrj,  been  the  occasion  ^^^  ^^^. 

ing  more  extensively  "*®  „  be  t"*'^* 
most  any  other  place  ina^  <^" 
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lioned.  The  zeal  with  which  Botanic 
Reiiiedies  have  been  ftun»ht  nfter  and 
applied  upon  TlioniBunian  principles, 
und    their   remaikabie  succo:ssfiilnet<S| 

I  3an  be  amply  aitested,  not  only  by  the 
jpcn  and  avowed  Thomaonians,  but  by 
atll  the  BotHnic  establishiufnts   in    (ho 

r^.own  and  the  adjacent  country  nnd  vil- 
ag(*8  that  surround  us.  This  liberal 
ind  extensive  use  of  Tbonisoniau  pre- 
/enta'ives,  may  in  some  measure  ac- 

^,  !ount  for  ihe  rare    occurrence  of  this 

lisoase  amidst  so  dense  and  numerous 

.4  population.     We  would  not  be  under- 

.itood  that   Thonisooian  medicine  can 

,  thvays  rise  superior  to  all  exciting 
iaiifea,  and  promise  Beconiy  to  tht*  in 

/lividual  whoso  UHO  of  procuratives  and 

jxcitutives    is  ten-fold  to  the   use  he 

nakcsofihe  means  of  prevention.     If 

your  Imuse  was  on  fire,  a  bucket  of  wa- 

,er  would  do  but  little  to  extinguish  it, 

jirovided,  at  the  same  lime,  ytm  pour- 
ed upon  a  feeble  blaze  a  barrel  of  oil 
and    another    of    alcohol.     Excessive 

draughts  of  buttermilk,  drank  when  the 
persons  were  unusually  warm,  is  said, 
111  two  iust;mcea,  to  have  operated  as  »n 
cxciiio^  caust^  of  the  disease.  Wheth- 
er any  prtviinatives  had  beenprevious- 
ly  resiir;ed  to,  in  thes(^  cases,  we  have 
not  had  an  opportunity  to  enquire.  But 
preventative  medicine  can  avail  but  lit> 
tie  when  exciting  causes  are  suifered  to 
control  commt»u  sense. 

Aniong  other  r^-asoit::  that  may  be  as- 
signed for  our  escape  from  the  sweep- 
ing niorcaliiy  from  which  other  places 
(iiflereoily  situnteit,  is  the  general  ele- 
vation, openness,  d&  ronsequf  ni  fi  ee  vcn- 
titaiiitn  of  the  country.  C  Itunbus  is 
firfrom  bein*^  a  sunken  mardhy  situa* 
tion. 

Among  the  many  reasons  that  may 
be  assigned  why  tbe  subjects  of  Chole- 
ra have  not  beei*  as  niiineirous,  and,  in 
the  rcsidt,  as  generally  mortal  as  in 
divers  other  plac  -s,  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  inhabitants,  we  would  sug- 
gest that  the  alluvial  argilaceoun  soil 
on  which  a  number  of  t»wii8  arusiiuat- 
cd,  whr*re  the  disease  has  been  parti • 
cularly  mortal,  h^sbecn  a  oirciunstance 
specially  favorable  to  the  generation  of 
miasmata,  and  to  give  effect  to  the  pes- 
tilential fevers,  however  produced;  but 
Columbus  stands  on  a  base  of  calcareous 
earth.     Limestone  is  found   in  abun- 


dance. We  have  limestone  water  for 
our  dnily  drink.  May  we  not,  then, 
reasonably  conjecture  that  the  power- 
ful antiseptic  quality  which  this  lime 
possesses, neutralizing  the  acu2 of  conta« 
gion  or  pestilence,  or  the  putrefactive 
disease-producing-principle  that  im- 
pregnates the  atmospheric  air,  when- 
ever they  come  in  contact.  To  this 
may  be  added  the  p.  bund  an  ce  of  lime 
used  for  cement  in  the  numerous  build- 
ings, and  private  and  public  works 
now  in  i  state  of  active  progression.-  - 
Look  at  the  city  of  La  Vera  Cruz;  true 
it  is  a  filthy  place;  compare  it  with 
Campeachy,as  to  cleanliness,  travel- 
lers do  not  give  it  any  better  char^^cter. 
There  is  no  remarkable  observable  mod« 
of  difference  in  their  moral  habits  or 
manner  of  subsistance ;  dissipation 
abounds  in  both  places.  *'  How,  then,'* 
enquires  an  intelligent  and  diG:tingui8h- 
ed  writer,  "happens  it  that  La  Vera 
Cruz  is  so  afflicted  with  diseases, 
whilst  Cam  peachy  ie  healthy?  Cam- 
peachy  abounds  with  lime  stone — La 
Vera  Cruz  has  none,  except  the  small 
quantities  that  are  procured  out  of  the 
Keys,  and  that  brought  from  other  pla- 
cCH.  "May  it  not,  then)" says  the  au§ 
thor,  "be  owing  to  the  powerful  antit- 
eptic  quality  which  this  lime  possesses, 
neutralizing  ilie  acid  of  contagion  when 
ever  they  come  in  contact,  and  by  thi« 
meaoB,  rendering  Campeachy  healthy  V* 
The  writer  obscrveu  iarther,  "The 
town  of  New  Providence,  in  the  Ba- 
hama^,  furoibhcs  another  stricking 
proof  of  the  good  effects  of  liuie* stone 
underlay  ir.g  a  city.  I  am  warrented  ia 
saying,  that  this  place  is  principally 
built  of  lime  stone;  and  notwithstanding 
the  fiithinesH  of  this  place,  the  inhabit- 
ants enjoy  good  health." 

Having  made  these  observattonB,  we 
shall  presume  on  the  abilities  of  our 
readers,  to  make  application  of  them  to 
the  point  in  hand,  only  nuting,  as  we 
pass  the  dreadful  ravages  of  the  epidem- 
ic pestilence  in  those  towns  and  cities 
tiiat  stand  on  tiie  alluvial  argil laccoua 
bottoms  along  the  shores  of  the  mighty 
waters  of  this  western  world. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  suggest  the 
ideaof  the  importance  of  the  use  of  lime 
and  the  chloride  of  lime  to  cast  onsunkea 
filthy  i)laces»  the  vaults  of  privies,  or 
wherever  any  septic  acidity   may    bt 
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presumed  to  exist,  that  the  number  of 
exciting  causes  of  cholera  may  thereby 
be  diminislied. 

P.  8.  Notwithstanding  all  the  inti- 
ma tions  suggested ol  thedeveral  circum- 
stances that  have  induced  us  to  venture 
an  auguration  so  favorable  to  the  citi- 
zens of  Columbus,  we  cannot  justify 
ourselves  in  ne^lectinsr  to  state  that, 
should  this  temporary  abatement  of  ap 
parent  danger  induce  neglect  of  due 
precaution  in  diet  and  exposure  to  ex- 
citing causes;  should  our  inhabitants 
throw  asid?  preventative  medicine  and 
the  requisite  measures  of  prudence, 
they  might  justly  be  accused  of  a  dan- 
gerous apathy.  Sudden  and  excessive 
chiingos  in  the  state  of  the  atmosphere, 
might  favor  the  deliterious  impressions 
of  :iuch  distempcrature,  which, aided  by 
multifarious  predisposing  causes,  may 
vet  be  the  occasion  of  an  increase  of  dis- 
ease  and  death,  and  fill  our  liitiierto 
highly  favored  Metropolis  with  lamen- 
tation and  tv^oe! 


DESULTORY  OBSEVATIONS 

On  Cljolera,  Cholera  Morbii«.  and  Epi- 
demic forms  of  Disease  in  gctieral— 
particularly 

Cholhric  Evacuations. 
1.  All  writers  agree,  nnd  our  own 
observations  abundunlly  confirm  the 
fact,  that,  in  the  incipient  stage  of  Epi- 
demic Cholera,  as  it  has  laiterly  pre- 
vailed, there  exists  n  sensation  of  de- 
pression, weight,  and  anxiety,  about 
the  region  of  the  stomach.  To  tliis 
uneasy  disagreeable  sensntion,  nausea, 
heat,  pain,  and  vomiting,  soon  sncceel, 
rnd  a  remarkable  and  universal  debili- 
ty seizes  on  the  patient.  The  first  dis- 
charges  will  consist  of  the  usual  con- 
tents of  the  stomach  and  bowel?,  but 
shortly  the  evacuations  upwards  and 
downwards  put  on  a  lurbid,  flaky, 
milky,  ricfi  water  app«'arancn. 
2.  The  question  has  been  seriously  agi- 
tated among  the  learned,  From  whence 
^o  these  discharges  proceed  ?  or  what 
occasions  these  singular  appearances  1 
We  know  that  the  functional  secretions 


common  to  the  liver,  kidneys,   s^kio,  A 
are  intcrrupred,  deranged,  (»r  fnp;»s  .• 
biy  sufppnded,  or  under  sctne   pec* 
morbid  influence  and  rlireciioa    iii  C 
lera.     We  contend  that    the^c   app-a- 
anccs  are  not  tbe  result  of  a   di%<- 
tion  ofihe  villous  coat  of  the  sinvn  • 
occ.isioncd    b/   fhe   rapid     and    vi  ■ 
progress  of  inflammation,   termiio.*  : 
in  sphacelus  or  gangrene.     TheM  t 
pearances  commence  in  many  as-? 
too  early  a  stage  m  the    compla'n:  ■  • 
so  great  a  change  to  h;^ve  beeQ  S'>s 
denly  effected — besides,  many  r<":  :" 
lifter  laboring    under    these    di*.^ te- 
es, accompanied    by  spasmodic  »vc- 
tions,  a  rnpid  feeble  pulse,  slinfcA  a.- ' 
s'iri veiled   fratures,    and     a  tol.i  yJ. 
clammy-feeling  skif».       But  if  gi^^y 
of  the  villous  coat  of  the  stomach,  1: 
stntc  ofexfoliation,  furnisi.ed  the  •   - 
rials  of  these  appearnaces,  there  v.  - 
be  no  instances  of  recovery  from  ?««. 
a  c.il.^in!to\i3  sttuUion. 

3.  These  peculiar  rnHky,  flaij  a** 
peariinces,  that  are  common  in  tbeera- 
c  nations  of  cholera  patients,  are  not  s  i- 
versaU     It  has    been    remariteti  ri'.-.'ic 
black  vomit  inyellow  Ceycr,  that  ti'-u-iU 
it  was  a  couiroon,  it  wasnot  a  univer- 
sal flymptom,   and  njany  haifc  died  in 
which  the  malady  did   not  ^f^swne  thit 
peculiar  form.     It  was  not  common  at 
all,  only  in  the  last  stages.     There  was 
also  a  great  diversity  of  appearances  in 
the  matter  voidpd,  in  reflation  to  cohr, 
quantity,  and  c  >nsistence. 

4.  Dr.   Catlirjll's  .^lemoir  on  iha 
Analysis  of  tho  Black  Vomit,  ejecteii     j 
in  the  last  ntage  of  the  IfeMnw   Feier. 

i»  a  valuable  public.uioo,  from  wl-rl: 
wo  tr:inj*crino  an  extract,  ai  coataic- 
ing  someihirg  of  an  illustratiafi  of 
our  idess  co-tcerainu;  fhe  enonmlom  dts- 
charges  in  Cholea.  The  Binck  Vo.iui 
is  described  thus  {p.  4— 7;— •'The 
black  matter^  or  vomit,  so  called,'*  nys 
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I>r  Catbrall,  "appears  to  be  of  two  when  applied  to  the  most  sensible  jwrtar 
kinds..  One  consisting  of  a  number  of  1  of  the  h.aliby  body,  »idl  wa«  essen- 
bUck  fl»liy  pnriicUs,  resembling  tbe  lially  different  from  the  coffee  ground 
grounds  of  coffee  ;  the  oiber  of  a  dark-  vomit." 
..nlnred  'msDifisated  mocus.      Of  each  ' 


eolored,  inspissated 
of  these,  I  shall  give  a  separate  descrip- 
tion. 

6,  ''The  flaicy  discbarRe  wae  always 
preceded  by  violi^it  sickntsa  and  vom- 
iting; and,  as  a  precursor  to  tbe  ejec- 
tion of  the  matter,  in  sonoe  cbbcs  the 
patients  vamited  a  afiuid  Hkc  v>hey  or 
muddy  water,  or  one  consisting  of  a 
brown  flaky  suhstajice,  resembling  cbo. 
colate  or  upoilfd  porter,  mixed  wiiU 
brownish  colored  mucus. 

6.     •*  These  eubslances  were  some- 
times of  a  lighter  co/or,-CO  *»<*  we  sua* 
pended   in     a     glary    yellow    colorea 
Jluid,J^  which  become  nearly  trans- 
parent when  at  nat,  by  the  subsiding 
of  a  small  number  of  brown   particles 
This  colored  matter  was  generally  vo- 
mited   in   stnall  quimlities,    and   with 
conaiderabledifliculty  ;   but  when  the 
black    flaky     discharges    commenced, 
they  were  frequently  ejected  in  large 
quantities,  and  with  similar  force  to  a 
fluid  from,  the  action  of  an  emetic." 

7.  •«  The  mucus  matter  which  was 
sometimes  vomited  in  ihe  Yellow  Fe- 
ver, and  pariiculaily  in  that  which  ap- 
peared in  1797,  was  very  ropy,  and  of  a 
black  color.  This  matter  floated  on  a 
fluid  of  a  dark  color,  which  appeared  to 
to  receive  its  tit  ge  from  tbe  coloring 
matter  of  the  mucus. 

8.   •*  When  this  matter  was  agitated 
in  a  phial,  the  mucus  showed  no  dispo- 
sition to  mix  with  the  fluid  part  of  the 
vomit,    and   when   it   was  repeatedly 
washed  in  clear  water,  because   nearly 
of  the  color  of  the  mucus  secreted  in 
the  aliamcntary    canal.      This   black 
matter  was  discharged  in  large  quanti- 
ies,  in  the  cases  which  proved  mortal 
*  1797,  and  was  a  very  inactive  fluid 


0.     At  page  29th,  and  onward,  otAr 
author  proceeds  to  say,  **  The  colof^ 
ing  matter  of  the  vomit  appears,  from 
tbe  authors  already  quoted,  [in  said 
memoir,]  to  be  generally  traced,  ^fer 
death,  to  the  gall-bladder.     This  posF^ 
tion  being  incontrovertibly  established 
by  dissections,  the  power  of  the  liver 
to  secrete  that  substance  will   be  ad- 
mined,  efcouvse.  as  it  could  not  be  se- 
creted  bj  the  gall-bladder,  or  trans- 
mitted  into  that  viscus   through  any 
other. passage,  but  by  the  hepatic  duct. 
If  this  view   of  the  euhj^*ct  be,   in  any 
measure,  jut^t,  it  is  a  fact,  ascertained 
beyond  the  ahadow  of  a  doubt,  that  the 
black  flaky  substance  of  the  vomit,  is  an 
altered    secretion    from  the   liver. — 
This  matter,  being  secreted  by  the  li- 
ver, and  deposited  by  the  hepatic  duct 
fn  the  gall  bladder,  in  the  last  hours  6f 
this  disease,  is  from  thence  forced,  by 
the  contraction  of  the  gall- bliidder  and 
cystic  duct,  in  conjunction  with  the  vi- 
olent action  of  vomvting,  into  the  sto- 
mach,    (t  there  receivesf  the  addition 
of  the  yellow-colored  fluid,  which  is  al- 
most always  ejected  with  the  flaky  sub- 
stance.    That  this  fluid   is  combined 
with  the   flaky  matter,  in  the  itomach, 
and  not  in  the  gnll-blaoder,  every  in- 
quiry into  the   appearances  afler  death 
fully  run5<m. 

10.  Thi!<  circumstance  renders  the 
yellow-colored  fluid  subject  to  some 
diflerence  in  its  properties,  according 
to  the  nature  oHhu  fluids  received  in- 
to tbe  fcitomach  a  short  time  before  vo- 
miting ;  •«  but  all,"  8{«y8  the  doctor, 
"  that  I  have  hail  an  opportunity  of  ex- 
amining, have  nearly  the  appearance  we 
have  already  described." 

11.  "  That  the  secretory  economf 
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of  the  liver  may  be  so  fw  arrested  in  its 
bealtby  action»by  the  progress  of  dis- 
ease, 86  to  assimilate  a  fluid  having  not 
the  least  analogy  to  bile,  every  work  on 
morbid  dissectioHs  oerlaioly  proves.-— 
Lieutaud  mentions  a  case  from  Hiva- 
lerius,  in  consequence  of  a  diseased 
liver,  where  the  flaid  in  the  gull-blad- 
der resembled  milk.  Stork  relstps  a 
case  of  a  dropsy  succeeding  an  inter- 
mitting fever,  whi'ra  the  fluid  in  the 
gall-bladder  resembled  the  white  of  an 
^gg*  '^^  these  I  may  add,  "says  the 
Doctor,"  oi)e  that  came  under  my  own 
observation,  of  a  gentleman  who  died 
dropsical,  in  consequence  of  enlarged 
liver.  The  gall-bladder  contained  a 
fluid  of  a  dark  color,  hiiving  not  the 
least  resemblance  to  bile.'' 

13.  "'  These  and  many  more  cases, 
could  be  adduced,  to  prove  the  power 
of  the  liver,  under  certain  circum- 
stances,  to  secrete  a  Jiuid  (Huimilar  to 
bile',ml^  but  it  would  be  needless  to 
recite  theuii  as  the  instances  already 
quoted  are  no  doubt  sufficient  to  estab- 
lish the  fact 


15.     "The  more  I  consider  t.he  mai 
rial  change   produced  in   the    differe 
secreting  vessrls,  dunng  the  last  «ta| 
of  this  disease,   the   more   thia    thz'tf 
appears  to  be  supported  by  reason   aa 
the  plausibility  of  truth.      Bur,    tLoi  d 
a  morbid  condition  of   the     glanciuiji 
economy  of  ihe  liver  may  produce  ihe 
cnffee-ground-colored     vomit,     it  '■■"s 
not  seem  probable  that  the    black  <:.• 
spissated    mi!cus    matter     whici:    vrjs 
ejected  in  the  cases  that  proved  iDor:>' 
in   1797,    is   derived  from     the   sai:e 
source;  for  the  liver,  under  oociTai- 
tion  of  diseased  action  that    we   are  ac- 
quainted wit'i,  is  capable   of  Becr«L  .* 
mucus  of  such  an  appearance;  Ucv* 
fore,  we  think  ic  most  reasonable  to  r<:- 
fer  ittothe  5icr/ace«,  which    are  dee.>  - 
ed,  in  a  state  of  health,  to  secrete  u.  - 
CUB.     Now,  admitting  the    axiom,  t*. 
**  similar  causes  produce    similar   f 
fects,    under  siuiilar   circaiK&f$iaoce»/ 
why  may  not  the  glandular  etructu/c  j' 
the  stomach    be    affected    in   a   fimv.r 
manner  to  that  of  the    liver  andk  > 
ney^,  so  as  to  enable  it  to  secrete  the 


la.     •'Tbispeculiar  con  Utionof  the   I  mucus  mnttor  above  nientio»e<//  Tns 


secretory  vessels,  ioths  Yellow  Fever, 
is  not  confined  solely  to  the  liver  ;  for 
we  find  that  other  secretory  functions 
are  sometimes  afiected  in  a  similar  man- 
ner, during  the  same  dii^case,  and  near- 
ly  at  the  same  period  of  lime. 

14.  "  In  confirmation  of  these  ob- 
servations, I  believe  most  physicians 
must  have  remarked,  that,  io  some 
cases,  the  kidneys^  during  the  period  of 
black  vomiting,  secrete  a  fluid  of  a  dark 
color,  which  has  a  thick  poUicle  on  its 
surface,  and  appears  almost  as  diflerent 
from  urine  as  the  black  vomit  doe» 
from  bile.  This  discharge  is  general- 
ly a  precursor  to  a  symptom,  which 
never  fails  to  predict  a  speedy  dissolu- 
tion, viz:  a  paralysis  of  the^  secretory 
unciious  of  the  kidneys* 
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opinion,  I  think,  may  be  affirmed  by 
other  analogies,  not  only  in  the  sthenic 
but  in  the  asthenic  condition  ol  secret- 
ing surface's,  in  which  there  are  ei^ally 
as  great  a  deviation  from  faeaiihy  se- 
cri'lion  as  the  one  alluded  to.  This  ne 
have  dearly  exemplified  in  vessels  (Je«« 
tined  to  secrete  mucus  m  a  state  oi 
health  ;  but,  when  laboring  under  iu- 
flammaiion,  evidently  secrete  pus." 

I64  From  this  long  quotaiioo,  we 
discover,  in  connection  wiib  many 
other  frfcis,  that  there  is  ast.ikiD^aitai- 
ogy  between  Yellow  Fever  and  Chole- 
ra. Thoy  are  but  a  variety  or  diversity 
in  the  (bun  oft^sease.  They  are  both 
epidemic — both  sudden  in  their  attack, 
rapid  in  their  progress, aod  remaikab!y 
fatal  in  their  termination.     What  Dr 
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Clarke  affinnsi  of  Yellow  Fever,  is  emi- 
nently true  of  Cholera.     '*  There  ap- 
peara^"  says  lie,  '%' to  have  been  such  an 
extensive  and  very  peculiar  deranged 
state  of  the  atmosphere  in  the  towns  of 
the  AVeet  Indies  and  iii  North  Ameri- 
ca, IhHt  it  is  more  probable  the  disease 
vraa    produced  by   this  general  cause 
breaking  out  nearly  at  the  same  lime  in 
those  different  places,  than  that  it  was 
carried  from  one  to  the  other,  either  by 
persons    or  in  any  kinds  of  goods  ur 

merchandise.'*  This  gaseous  puison* 
inhaled  in  respiration,  involved  in  all 
the  contents  of  the  vascular  system, 
)  extends  a  sedative  inHueoce  io  the 
heart,  or  occasions  a  subduction,orde- 
privatioa  of  stimulus,  whereby  its  ac- 
tion becomes  languid  and  impaired  — 
the  extremities  are  not  sustained  by 
their  accustomed  supplies,  and  the  tide 
of  life  rolls  back  upon  the  fountain, 
leaving  the  extremities  cold  and  in  a 
state  of  incipient  death. 

17.     Wt  have  long   sincf   come  to 
the  coDcluHiuii  that  Cholera,   like  oar 
summer  and  atituinnal   fevers,  was  of 
miasmatic  origin.     The  sentiments  of 
Dr.  Bancoft,  in  relation  to  Yellow  Fe- 
ver, appear  to  us  to  be  correct,  and  to 
hold  equally  true  in  resp.ect  to  epidemic 
Cholera.     '*  Dr.  Bancroft,  is  cf  opinion 
that  the  only  existing  cause  of  Yellow 
Fever«  is  the  application  of  marsh  mi 
asmata  to  the    human  body,    and  that 
the  disea<<e  is  really  a  marsh  remittent 
fever.       lie    thmks  him$«elf  justified, 
from  repeated  observatiiins,  in  cun«:lu(S 
ing  that  the  joint  influence  of  marsh  mi- 
asmata, and  uf  an  ahnos^hert»  unusual- 
ly and    sufficiently    heated,   upon   per- 
sons habituated  to  a  cold  or  tempeiate 
climate,  i.s  of  itself,  fully   capable   ol 
causing  an  epidemic  Yellow  Fever,  re- 
sembling that  which  base  'inmiitedsuch 
ravages  in  the  West  indies,  the  United 
States  of  America,  and    the  Sonth   of 
Euiope."   .*'We    are  told   by    him," 
■ays  Dr.  Thomas,  '*  that  the  common 
biliouf  remittent  (ever  uf  hot  climates* 
which  is  universally  admitted  to  be  the 
effects  of  miasmata,  di iters  from  the 
Yellow  Fever  only  by  being  less  vio- 
lent ;  that,  at  the  uUnost,  their  symp- 
;onis  only  vary    in  degree,  and,  conse- 
quently, the  danger  being  greater  in  the  ' 


latter  than  the  former,  for  the  yelloir 
cok)r  appears  in  boih." 

18.  The  incipient  or  forming  state 
of  Cholera  resembles  the  comioencd- 
ment  of  a  remittent  fever.  The  anxie- 
ty about  the  precordia,  the  depression, 
prostration,  and  coldness,  are  like  the 
inducive  chills  of  our  epidemie  remit- 
tents, differing  only  in  the  violence  of 
the  attack.  Those  who  die  of  a  remit- 
tent form  of  fever,  die  in  the  period  of 
remission,  or  rather  intermission,  fur 
death  is  a  total  extinction  of  heat,  whe- 
ther febrile  or  natural.  In  our  remit' 
tents,  in  their  milder  form,  the  vital 
power  is  not  so  depressed  as  to  prevent 
reaction,  and  there  will  be  a  repetition 
of  paroxysms,  until  the  powers  of  na- 
ture recover  thsir  t(me,  or,  being  over- 
come by  Uyng  and  repi^ated  depression, 
the  vis  medicatrix  natura  becomes  ex- 
tinct, and  death  ensues. 

19.  Mr.  James  Kennedy,  an  English 
Surgeon,after  describing  the  commence  { 
nient  of  Cholera,  as  he  witnessed  its 
course  in  India,  he  observes,  '*Iftho 
disease  be  left  to  itself,  or  if  it  continue 
to  advance  in  spite  of  the  remedies  that 
may  have  been  used,  the  symptoms  in- 
crease in  seventy,  and  the  paiienc 
conies  to  suffer  from  violent  cramps  la 
the  upper  and  lower  limbs,  and,  at 
times,  in  the  muscles  of  the  chest  and 
belly.  The  cramps  in  general  are  not 
constant,  they  recur  at  short  intervals 
in  paroxysms.  The  vomiting  and  purg- 
ing are  severe.  The  cutdnoss  of  tliQ 
skin  has  increased  much;  it  feels  moist, 
and  is  of  a  bineish  color  about  the  fuce, 
hands,  and  feet.  The  palms,  and  soles 
of  the  latter,  appear  corrugated,  as  if 
they  had  been  steeped  m  water.  The 
pulse  is  barely,  or  not  at  all  to  be  de- 
tected in  the  wrists  an«l  temples.  The 
c6untcQHnce  is  ghastly  and  expre^^sive 
of  great  anxiety.  There  is  a  distress- 
ing thirst,  or  bnrning  heat,  or  pain  in 
the  region  of  the  stomach  and  bowels. 

20.  If  the  disease  be  still  micontroll 
ed,  it  will  pass  into  the  second  8:a^e. 

Second  Stage. — Under  the  increas- 
ing debility,  the  vomiting,  purging  and 
cramps,  aic  snbAiidmg,  or  have  di^ap 
peared.  The  patient  lies  in  a  state  of 
helpless  exhaustion,  and  is  almost  in- 
capable of  making  the  slightest  move 
ment.  He  is  apparently  insensible ;  hut 
as  his  senses  remain  unimpaired  to  the 
last,  he  may  be  roused  lo  say  "yeii"  or 
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**Do."  The  pulse  is  gone,  and  even 
the  action  of  h<^  heart  is  extremely  ff.t^- 
ble.  The  stn  face  of  the  hody  is  deadly 
cold.  The  breathitig  is  suppressed,  or 
scarcely  perceptible,  and  Oie  connte- 
nance  is  quite  cadavoroura." 

21.  The  reniHrks  of  Dr.  Thomas,  in 
relation  to  Yellow  Fever,  appli's  with 
equal  f<ircd  to  our  epidemic  Chcdera,  as 
above  described  by  Mr.  Kennedy. — 
•*  Some,'*  says  he,  •*  have  imagined 
that  ihe  fever  which  has  occasioned 
8uch  devastation*  is  tutally  of  a  differ- 
ent  nature  from  the  Yellow  Fev^-r  form- 
erly met  with  in  th«  West  Indies  and  ] 
other  tropical  climates  ;  but,  in  my 
opinion,  it  ^eems  to  he  the  i^amer  ^i^^d 
that  its  only  ditfcrence  consists  in  its 
having  prevailed  as  an  epidemic,  from 
the  subnisling  vitiate  i  Plate  of  the  at- 
mosphere, and  from  its  havinor,  from 
other  concurring  ciicnmstancc;^,  ac 
quired  a  degree  of  malignity  and  viru- 
lence unknown  before,'* 

22.  Could  any  intelligent  observing 
jodividual  reach  the  reputed  age  of  Ma- 
thusela,  he  would  no  donbt  he  able  to 
recount,  through  his  v/holelife,  the  pe- 
riodical Visitations  of  cpideinic  dis- 
ease, under  all  the  diversified  formr4(>f 
plague,  cold  plagi«e,  pestilential  mrditi;- 
nant  fever,  yellow  fever,  and  cholera, 
that  appear  almost  a  novel  occurrence 
in  the  modern  records  of  medicme. 

23.  Lassitude,  weariness,  deprehg- 
ion,  chilUne^s,  lintles^^ness  of  the  usual 
objects  of  gratification,  nausea,  inrcnse 
thirst,  morbid  action  of  the  vascniar 
system,  functional  derangement  of  the 
glandular  sccntions,  and  various  other 
coincident  circums«iances,  are  the  uni- 
versal precursor*,  or  rather  concomi- 
taq'Siuf  our  '/pidemic  state  of  disease, 
whatever  gro^t  leading  character  it  may 
assume.  In  yellow  fever  and  chole;a 
forms  of  disease,  if  neither  art  nor  na- 
ture can  prodiice  re  action,  the  first 
stage  will  end  in  death. 

J4.  The  laws  <»f  the  animal  econo- 
my aie  not  jierfectU  U'ldertiood.  The 
precise  nature  of  that  peculiar  state, 
condition,  constitution,  or  distempc ra- 
lure  of  the  atmt»8phen'c  air,  that  so  di- 
versifies 1*1**  f  ffe' I'  tli.it  succ.  ed  tlie  ' 
miasmatic  impi  'S-ioii  on  the  bodies  nf 
men,  at  different  seasons,  may  forever 
remain  inexplicable.  But  the  faithful 
pag«  of  history   records  ths   facts  by 


which  the  mia!«matic  origin  of  oiir  e^f* 
demic  forms  of  dis«»a8e  appear  to  be 
abundantly  confirmed. 

25.     Tremblinjjs,     suhsulms     lend-^- 
num,  hicconph,   deafness,    clitnness    i-^ 
night,   stomachic    distress,     sinking^    i.i 
•countenance,  and  general  collapse    at- 
tend the  last  stages  of  v  teniiittv-nt,  re- 
mittent,    bilious,   typhoid,    and      evety 
otlier  form  of  fever.      These  ore ur rec- 
ces in  Cholera  do  not  bespeak    it  a  dis- 
ease  of  an   entire  different  origin   acd 
nature,  but  a  state  o(  ditease^  id  a  more 
virulent  form,  in  which  the    viral   pow- 
ers are  more  suddenly  and    deeply  de- 
pressed. 

28.     At  the  commencement  of  Ca> 
lera,  th^  warm  strea'.u  of  life  begins  ii&- 
me  iiately  to  cool.   Rapid  udvaiices  are 
made  towards  a  state  of  uuiv<»rsa/   l<  r- 
pidity,  and  unless  wo  can  rouse  the  an- 
guid  energie*4  of  declining  nattire,  i'«  •• 
lethargy  oC  death  will   soon    reize  tu^ 
whole  system.       ^^'hatever  is  done  (  : 
the  patient,  must  he  done  quicUly.     Hv 
disease  commences  with  .•^yrupli^msii- 
dicaiive  of  rapidly  approaching  dijs^V.i- 
tioR.      In  ail  ca<es  wh  have  t^e^D,  tic 
patient  was  sinking  from  tlie  Uegionin^. 
and  nothing  but  active   an^l   p/'rniar*:n! 
8riinuiants  could  give   the  most  dlfUn* 
•prospect  of  success. 

27.     in   some   cases  the  powers  of 
life  have  ocen  so  strong,  and  cotnbhiji- 
tion  of  incidents  has  been  so  favon'r/e 
for  the  gent^ rating  «>r  maintam/o^  th^ 
vital  heat,  in  de/iance  of  iheirrHtion.il 
and  absurd  recourse  nf  some  pr&ct'tif>D- 
ers  tu  the  anti-phlofiristic  treatmeni,ihe 
patient  h::8  survived.       But  if  any  have 
recovered,   under    such    management, 
we   apprehend    that     th'-y   present  ns 
with  Hpecnnensof  such  cases  as.  in  all 
human  probability,  would  have  reenter- 
ed sooner   without  any  me  licol  tte<t- 
mem  whatevi'.r. 

The  va!idi:y  ofonr  opinion  seems  to 
stand  iinmutaljlc.  It  is  predicated  on 
the  fact  that,  in  all  cases  where  ChoWn 
has  been  metprom|)tly  by  the  remedies 
prescnb-'d  hy  Dr.  Thomson,  or  evenly 
his  imitaiors,  a  remarkable  success  I1.1* 
attended  th^ir  application.  These  are 
facts  known,  not  cmly  to  ourselves, bu; 
io  a  vast  proportion  of  the  comraonitj 
whj  have  bten  more  extcosively  en- 
lightened on  the  subject  by  a  longtn'a 
01  recent  Avents. 
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28.  The  Black  Vomit  iq  Yellow  Fe- 
ver, nor  caffee-«;roaiid  evacuritiuiifi, 
wtire  uHiiher  uf  them  the  cause  of  that 
fatal  iiuiiddy*  neither  can  we  consider 
the  rice-water  evacuations  to  Cholera  a 
cause  uf  the  disease,  but  au  effect  of 
thut  peculiar  imprt*8Sion  uf  the  Si'i'ciHu 
power,  whether  you  cull  it  tiie  gaseous 
oxyHe  ofuzote,  miasmata,  or  si'piic  acid, 
that  exist  in  the  atmosphere,  by  which, 
under  ceriaiu  pre-disposing  circum- 
fitances,  or  tlie  influence  of  certain  ex- 
citing caus  fl,  the  Ciioleric  form  of  dis- 
ease is  induced. 

29.  VV  e  do  not  expect  to  expel  the 
asrial  poison  from  the  stomnch  hy  eme- 
tics, or  from  the  uoweU  by  cathartics. 
The  delcieiious  gns  is   wiilely  diffused 
through  the  whole  system,  deirucing  idl 
the  vittfi  powers,  urn  Htin^  ail  the  func- 
tional opera'ions  of  tlie  stoniiich,  bow- 
els, skin,  liVer,  kidneys,  the  ortiMna  of 
digestion,   in  bhort,  of  the  whole  man. 
Our  emeiic3,  therefore,  while  they  eva- 
cuaie    the    ^tonlach — and    our    injec- 
tions, white    they    empty   the    bowels 
of  any    olfensive    or    depresKive  con- 
tents, are    de^iigned    to    stimulate    and 
rouse   the  whole  system  lo  a    salutary 
aciion,  and  leave  the  organs   of  diges- 
tion unimpaired  and  unassaih'd.  Among 
nil   e'neucs  known,    none  can  exceed 
Thomson's  third  prepanuion  of  L'»be- 
lia.— It  evHCuaies  the  stomach  prompt- 
ly, and,  while  it  rotiscs  a  heaUhv  ac- 
tion, ii  is  a  powerful  antispasmodic — 
uriJpels  llie  contents  of  the    vascular 
system  in  their  natural    channel,  that 
were   receding  from  the    extremeiies, 
and  imparts  an  invigorating^  impulse  to 
animal  vilidity. 

;M).  Our  remedies  p^o^luce  a  reac- 
tion in  the  sinking'  powers  of  life, 
rouse  the  languid  ciiculaiion,  inviji^oiate 
and  warm  the  system  on  which  the  cold 
iiiipress  of  disease  has  been  deeply  fast- 
ened, produce  a  d'termination  to  a 
shrinking*  collapsing  surface,  restore 
the  wonted  enerjjy  to  the  secretory 
economy  of  the  liver  and  the  who'e 
^laodnlar  system,  give  new  tone  to  the 
digestive  organs,  inducing  a  counter 
impression  to  that  of  the  septic  poison. 
Their  efficacy  is  too  well  known,  when 
seasonably  applied,  to  justify  a  resort, 
by  way  of  experiment,  to  reme'dies, 
tue  reputation  of  which»  to  say  the  least, 
are  of  a  doubtful  character. 


31.  Those  who  would  be  more  ex*^ 
tensively  and  sati^sfactorily  acquainted 
with  the  rationale  of  the  Tbom^ontaa 
System  of  Practice,  would  find  ample 
remuneration  for  their  labor,  if  they 
Will  he  induced,  frequently  and  atten- 
tively to  consult  Dr.  Thomson's  chap- 
ter of  life,  and  hisCholer-i  chapter,  as 
thtfy  have  appeared  in  the  Rkcobdbr, 
and  as  they  are  now  appended  to  a  re- 
cent edition  of  his  •'  New  Guide." 

32.  \*j  consulting  those  philosophi- 
cal dinquittitions  on  the  eciniomy  of  aiw 
imalizaiion,  you  may  ascertain  with 
precision  tin*  minntise  of  those  princi- 
ples that  govern  his  practice. 

3d,  In  relation  to  medical  prescrip- 
tions, we  confidently  believe  the  most 
safe  and  successful  courf^e  now  knowni 
is  to  proceed  minutely  according  to  his 
directions  :  but  such  is  the  excellency 
of  his  system,  8U(  h  the  power  of  his 
remedies,  that  any  thing  like  a  tolera- 
ble imitation  ofthr*  pseboi  iptions  of  our 
venerable  prci^uptor,  cannot  fail  to 
eclipse  the  glory  of  the  mineral  schools. 

34.  If,  thuMigh  a  Vain  love  of  novel- 
ty, pride  of  heart,  and  thirst  of  a  pue- 
rile ambiticm  to  establish  a  claim  of  ori- 
ginality and  popular  favor,  the  Botanic 
Prac'itioners  do  not  wilfully  go  astray 
and  abandon  first  principles,  in  their 
administrations,  we  shall  confidently 
expert  to  find  them  in  the  van  of  all 
competitoi  sfor  medical  fame. 

P.  S.  Many  persons  in  whom  the 
Cholera  form  of  disease  has  be*>o  sr- 
resied,  the  delitcrious  effects  of  the  ori- 
ginal cause  of  disease  remains  with 
them  for  a  season,  in  the  form  of  remit- 
tent or  intermittent  fever.  As  it  is  usual 
for  malignant,  bilious  remittent  fevers  of 
the  ituinmer  mtmths  to  subside  or  de- 
g<  nerate  into  autumnal  agues,  it  ap- 
pears that,  by  a  similar  law  of  nature,  a 
Cholera  attack  freoucnily  lingers  with 
the  patient  in  the  same  way,  plainly  in- 
timating that  their  existence  originates 
in  the  same  common  cause.  That  cause 
may,  by  some  peculiar  modification, 
make  a  more  deadly  and  rapid  impres- 
sion on  the  human  system  at  some  sea- 
sons than  at  others.  At  one  lime  the 
miasmata,  in  an  eriform  state,  may,  by 
certain  chemical  affinities,  be  so  (Com- 
bined and  associated  with  other  sub- 
stances, or  excited  into  action  by  new 
and  unusual  bucctssions  in  the  chang9a 
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of  weather,  and  ten  thousand  new  vari- 
riatioDS  and  circumstantial  differences 
in  some  great  and  general  exciting 
cause»  as  to  produce  all  that  diversity 
of  results  found  among  the  sick,  from 
an  extreme  Cholera  to  an  intermittent 
in  its  mildest  form»  embraciniB;  every 
conceivable  intermediate  variety,  in 
the  forms  of  disease  incident  to  our  cli- 
mate. 

his  worthy  of  remark  that  no  unu- 
!iual  excess  of  heat  and  cold,  wet  and 
dry,  suddenly  succeeding  each  other, 
no  extraordinary  changes  of  any  kind 
have  ever  passed  over  our  country, 
without  producing  some  deleterious  im- 
pressions on  the  bodies  of  men — even 
brutes  have  not  been  always  exempt. — 
Such  extraordinary  vicissiiudes  appear 
to  be  peculiarly  favorable  to  the  produc- 
tion and  propagation  of  some  epidemic 
form  of  disease  :  but  such  is  the  influ- 
ence of  soil,  local  hiluation,  climate  and 
season — such  the  preceding  or  present 
disiemperature  of  the  atmosphere,  that 
no  one  can  predict  with  certainty  what 
form  of  disease  will  prevail  until  it  ap- 
pe>:r!». 

Whatever  form  of  disease  has  at  any 
time  prevailed  to  any  considerable  ex- 
tent, every  observinj^  physician  roust 
have  noticed  a  general  impression 
made  on  the  general  health  of  the  gnat 
mass  of  ihe  community,  who  were  not 
Rb>:oln(ely  eff^'cied  in  tiiesame  manner 
as  those  were  who  were  laboring  under 
more  decided  and  violent  attacks  of  the 
predominant  epidemic.  They  must 
also  havf*  observed  the  irregularity  and 
obscurity  of  those  complainings,  and 
the  utte.r  impossibility  of  reducing  them 
to  any  regular,  systematic,  pathologi- 
cal  distinctions  and  divisions.  Such 
has  been,  and  such  is,  the  condi- 
tion of  society  among  us  at  the  present 
lime— such  those  premonitory  com- 
plainings that  have  preceded  the  at- 
tack of  Cholera  in  many  cases — such  is 
the  condition  of  many  who  have  never 
been,  and  probably  may  not  be,  subject 
to  a  violent  attack  of  disease  of  any 
kind  ;  and  such  probably  may  be  the 
condition  of  a  number  imperfectly  reco- 
vered, in  whom  disease  siill  lingers  as 
an  intruder,  unwilling  to  be  entirely 
dispossessed  where  a  residence  has 
been  once  obtained.  Circumstances 
like  these,  loudly  intimate  an  identity 


of  cause  and  a  general  i(*entity  of  na- 
ture,   in    the  great  leading  epidemic 
forms  of  disease  that  pay  their  periodi 
cal  visits  and  desolate  our  country. 

Important  remarks  on  Cholera^  bfy  Doctor 

Stephens. 

Dr.  Stephens,  a  late  writer,  respect 
fully  reviewed  by  our  learned  countrj 
man,  Dr.  D.  Drake,  makeii  these  im* 
poriant  observations— •"  It  was   coosi- 
dered  essentially  necessary  to    keep  t 
large  fire,  both  night  and  day,  in  ever/ 
room  where  there  was  a  patient  v'r^\ 
Cholera.     It  is  now  well  known   tl:t(. 
in  by  far  the  majority  of  cases,  the  a!- 
laps^e  commences   betwixt  two  o'ciick 
in  the  morning  and  six  A.  M.,   or.  u 
other  words,  at  the  period  of  the  tvea- 
ty-fuur  hours  when  the  atmosphere  is 
coolest;  from  which  it  appears  that  ex* 
ternal  cold  acts  as  an  exciting  cause 
to  tlie  state  of  asphyxia.     But  indepfo* 
dent  of  this,  we  have  seen  that  the  tie- 
gree  of  force  with   which    oxyj^en  cm 
remove  carbonic  acid,  through  the  ds- 
dium  of  a  membrane,   depends,  ia  a 
great  degree  on  the  temperatareof  the 
two  fluids.      Now,  when  the  tempera 
ture  of  the  blood  is  so  very  low,  tf  it  is 
during  the  state  of  collapse,  and  if  the 
air  wliich  the  patient   then  breatlis  bd 
also  Cold,  the  small  quantity  of  carbo- 
nic acid  which  exists  in  il^e  bUci  re- 
nous  olood,  will  not  be  attracrer/b;  the 
cold  air,  and  consequently  this  of  itself 
may  be  one  cause  of  the  suddea  death." 


From  H&yaen^s  PopuUr  Medicine  for  Fi«- 
serving  Health. 

On  the  deleteriow  effects  of  Opttm  os 
young"  ctildren. 

It  is  generally  understood  that  the 
opium  is  deleterious  to  young  children; 
but  it  is  not  so  univeraaUy  koowo  as  it 
ought  to  be,  that  exceedingly  sroall 
quantities  of  opium,  much  ampler  tbaa 
would  readily  be  believed,  have  aome- 
times  destroyed  the  lives  of  childrpB, 
and  have  ofteu  put  them  in  great  haz- 
ard. 

One  gtain  and  a  half  of  Dover^s  pow- 
der, which  contains  scarcely  the  sixdi 
of  a  grain  of  opium,  frightened  the  mo- 
ther of  a  child  exceedingly ,,  by  prodiic 
ing  a  continual  sleep  in  the  chil<i  lor 
nearly    two  days.      In    another 
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where  a  grain  only  of  Dover's  powder 
was  g,»en.  ,vith  ha.f  a  grain  of  cSomel, 
.h/  h'^M. ''°'^*'  co.„p|,i„t  under  wMc 
although  itendently  saved  iu.  life.ri 

and  ^ZT"'!,'^^^  "'"''*'  ''  °«a«ioJ.ed. 
fn  .h«  th-M?^  P"'*'"^""  "'"'''''  appeared 
in  the  child's  countenance  induced  eon- 
eiderable  apprehension  that  the  remedy 
would  have  done  what  it  prevented  the 
disense  from  accouipliahing. 

The  first  of  thfae  children  was  a  stout 

old  TJ  r*"  ""■■""  "^  "'ght  month. 
Old,  the  other  was  a  weakly  baby  ol  lit- 
tie  more  than  three  wepks  old. 

It  may  be  said  that  in  both  these  cases 
a  large  quantity  of  <.piu„,  was  given 
consKlermg-the  ag«  jf  ,he  children;  but 

.ere  are    instances   on  record  where 
li(<-  hiM  been  lost  in  fine  healihv  infants 
from  the  eathibition  of  a  single  tea"po"m 
..a  of  syrup  of  poppies.     In  the  foil-w- 
in? case    however,  tf,e  deletPri.ts  ..ffect 

tiian  that  is  very  apparent  : 

A  larty  had  been  accustomed  to  eive 
^^r  inf-nts,  when  they  were  crost,  a 
mixture    each    tea-spoonful  of  which 
cootained  onf,-sixih  of  a  drop  of  la.ida. 
min,  combined  wul,  rheubarb.     At  the 
>irtl.  of  one  of  her  chihiren,  .he  par- 
chased  a  fresh  bottle  of  medicine,  and. 
«  different  limes,   gave  more  than  an 
»'<"ce  of  it   before  the   chdd   *as^^" 
^J-^eks  old.  At  this  time, in  consequence 
ptimprnper  feeding,  the  child's  bowels 
^.ame  inuch  deranged  ;   its  flesh   was 
**i.l«lan<l  lis  countenance  was  far  less 
•■eiithy  than  before.     Under  these  cij! 
r-imstauces,  a  tea-spoonful  was  given  to 
t  e  ch.ld  early  in  the  morning  Tit  was 

E^^"'^^   and  again°the  „« 

mom  ng.     A  short  time  after  this    al- 

l-ongh  the  ehild  had  taken  no  mor;  in 

10  'liree  doses,  than  half  a  drop  of  lai? 

£?:•  ='?"  ■''"  di^'ributed  over  .  o"; 

to  ,  e  ,''''7'.,'"'  '.'""  »  ''"dly  seeme.l 
c^.  .  enr„r  '"' '  "'^  ».PP«"ance  of  i.s 
and  da  J  ,  "*'.  "  ""'"""^  "'^  T«"°«' 
.licaUtilnH   "'"'  P'''^''^*''  ""d  the  me- 

H»«n\?tv  or?'*;;"""''  ''»P««'»"y  »"  the 
no  mT.i  "^'*"'^anum  appeared  to  be  by 

J'obabl  ,V  *"'''  '■»«'•«/<"•«.   it  seemed 


.nJ**"  'y^P*"*™    gradually  subsided 

comft^  II     *l"'««»nsr  the  child's  un- 
comlortable  sensations  by  opium,  wa. 

thlctlf  ""5-  *■"'  ^'''"S  't  the  foo" 
Which  nature  intended  it  to  have    .h- 

these  ,„.a,,q„3n.i.i"er:i,rplro'';: 

graa  an  effect  at  one  time  and  not  «t 
another.  Whilst  the  child  was  in 
stronger  health  it  repeatedly  took  the 
aame  medicine  wi,b„^ut  inco^.ve^^itnce 
stren  :  ril""''^-  '"'"  ""  '«'»"h  and 
point,  the  medicine  took  effect,  and  it 
'h..s  narrowly  escaped  death.  " 

l!,vei.    med  cal    men    may     rtceive 

8h.,uld  not  fail   to  teach   mothers  that 
oTheSd"'"';'''^''"''"'  «"'-  "P''™ 

judge  of  the  state  of  tCcStLtiou  ]n 
which  It  may  or  may  not  be  fiiven  wi  h 
safely  to  a  child.  *  "" 


Baltiimore,  Jult  24, 

th*.n''  to"' hi  *"''"■'  V-'y   "  "°«»  and 
u    to,  hear  such  favorable    reoorii. 
as  the  f..  lowi„g,„,,ich  went  the  rounds 
staling  that  no  person  in  West  Chiste; 
needed  Wie   assistance   of  the    P,"  f.' 
ci.in       Egad,  well  may  the  Doctors  < 
c  rcnla.e  such  reporu   when  they  see 
a    hand,  turning  to   be  Thomsoni.^s 

t  wou  d  be  good  policy  for  rich  men  if 
learn  the.raons  trades,  instead  of  mak- 
1^^,  ."?iT  "^  them,  for  we  fear  t  ^m 
Iv- a  dull  business  after  a  while,  asX 

s?fri"En.?n?™'^^^"""^Voun5 

INTERESTING —Tho   ,  n 
West  Chester  seems  To  be  TfaTred*^ 

:;t*-uia77ot;rxrurjenrr;i  I  oToi-d"  sr-^-V- "her^u^:^ -| 
Si-.cti„,onthechifd-scor^!  I  w:s'tVht:rhra%^s:H7F 

teen  hundred.  "'  ^-- 
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no."  The  pulse  is  j;one,  and  pvnn 
theacaonofhH  heart  is  extremely  fe.t'- 
b]e.  The  stn  face  of  the  horly  is  deadly 
cohi.  The  bredthi«i<5  issiijipresved,  or 
scarcely  perceptibh^,  and  fhe  coimte- 
nance  is  quite  caduvorou:«." 

21.  Th»*  remarks  of  Dp.  Thomas,  in 
relation  to  Yellow  Fever,  applies  with 
equal  f< tree  to  our  epidemic  Cholera,  as 
above  described  by  Mr.  Kennedy. — 
**  Some,"  says  he,  •*  have  imasiined 
that  the  fever  which  has  occasioned 
such  devastation,  is  totally  oF  a  difler- 
ent  nature  from  the  Yellow  Fcv^-r  form- 
erly met  with  in  the  West  Indies  and 
other  tropical  climates  ;  but,  in  my 
opinion,  it  seems  to  he  the  sainCr  ^i^d 
that  its  only  ditfi-rence  consists  in  its 
having  prevailed  as  :m  epidemic,  from 
the  S'jbsisimg  vitiate  l  Plate  of  the  at- 
mosphere, and  from  its  having,  from 
other  concurring  ciicnm^tanccs,  ac 
quired  a  degree  of  malignity  and  viru- 
lence unknown  before,'* 

22.  Could  any  intelligent  observing 
individual  reach  the  reputed  age  of  Ma- 
thusela,  he  wonld  no  doubt  he  abln  to 
recount,  through  his  whole  life,  the  pe- 
riodical visitations  of  epidemic  dis- 
ease, under  all  the  diversified  forms  ()f 
plague*,  cold  plague,  pestilential  maliti;- 
nant  fever,  yellow  fever,  and  cholera, 
that  appear  almost  a  novel  occurrence 
in  the  modern  records  of  medicine. 

23.  Lassitude^  weannes*,  depress- 
ion, chilUness,  lie)tlesi<ness  of  the  usual 
objects  ofgratification,  nausea,  intense 
thirst,  moVbid  action  of  the  vascular 
system,  functional  det-nngement  of  the 
glandular  secn.tions,  and  various  other 
coincident  circums«tances,  are  the  uni- 
versal precursors,  or  rather  concomi- 
tan'Siuf  our  '/pidemic  slJ*te  of  disease, 
whatever  "roat  leading  character  it  may 
assume.  In  yellow  fever  and  c'noleia 
forms  of  disease,  if  neither  art  nor  na- 
ture can  produce  re  action,  the  first 
stage  will  end  in  death. 

24.  The  laws  of  the  animal  econo- 
my aio  not  perfectU  UKteririood.  The 
precise  nature  of  that  peculiar  state, 
condition,  constitution,  or  disteini)era- 
tureof  the  atm««8pheri'c  air,  that  so  di- 
versifiiis  the  effert<»  tli  tt  succ.ed  the' 
miasmatic  impr»TJ-ioM  on  ih»'  l)odics  of 
men,  at  diffen'ut  seasons,  may  forever 
remain  inexplicable.  But  the  faithful 
pa£«  of  history   records  ihs   facts  by 


which  the  tnia!«matic  origin  of  our  epi- 
demic forms  of  dis(*ase  appear  to  be 
abundantly  confirmed. 

25.  Tremblings,  suhsuUns  tende- 
nnni,  hiccouph,  deafness,  iliinness  of 
sight,  stomachic  distress,  sinking  of 
<:ountenttiice,  and  general  collapse  at- 
tend the  last  stages  of  it  tsrmittt-ntv  le- 
mittent,  bilious,  lyphoid,  and  every 
other  form  of  fever.  These  occurren- 
ces in  Cholera  do  not  bespeak  it  a  dis- 
ease of  an  entire  different  origin  and 
nature,  but  a  state  of  ditetuej  in  a  more 
virulent  form,  in  which  (he  vital  pow- 
ers are  more  suddenly  and  deeply  de- 
pressed. 

29.  At  the  commencement  of  Cho- 
lera, the  ivarm  stream  of  life  begins  im- 
mediately to  cool.  Rapid  advances  are 
made  towards  a  stale  of  universal  inr- 
pidity,  and  unless  we  can  rouse  the  'an- 
guid  energien  of  declining  nature,  0.» 
leihargy  of  death  will  soon  f  eize  t'tn^ 
whole  system.  Whatever  is  done  fur 
the  patient,  must  he  done  qnicMy.  H'l 
disease  commences  with  .^ynipintns  tc- 
dicatrve  of  rapidly  approaching  diosolu- 
tioR.  In  ail  cases  we  have  t^eeo,  tic 
patient  was  sinking  from  tlie  beginning, 
and  nothing  but  active  aiul  piTmartont 
sriinuUints  could  give  the  mo^t  distiwl 
'prospect  of  success. 

27.     In   some   cashes  the  pow4»riof 
life  have  ocen  so  strong,  and  combiua- 
tion  of  incidents  has  been  so  favora6/e 
for  the  generating  or  maintain/n^  iha 
viral  heat,  in  defiance  of  (he irrational 
and  absurd  recourse  of  some  pracl't.it>ii. 
erg  to  the  anti-phlogfistic  treatment.iVie 
patient  h::8  survived.       But  if  any  have 
recovered,   under    such    nianogemeut , 
we  apprehend    thaf     tht*y    present  hs 
with  specnnens  of  such  cases  as.  in  Jl 
human  probability,  would  have  recorcr- 
ed  sooner   wiihjut  any  me  ucjI  (re^t- 
meni  whatever. 

The  validi.y  ofonr  opinion  seems  to 
stand  idiinutaldc.     It  it   predicated  on 
the  fact  that,  in  all  cases  where  ChoWia 
has  been  met  pnnnptly  by  the  remedies 
prescrib-MJ  by  Dr.  Thomson,  or  even  by 
his  imItfjUors,  a  remarkable  success    h-is* 
attended  th^ir  applit^ation.     These  ar.* 
facts  known,  not  only  to  uursf  {ves,b;u 
to  a  vast  proportion  of  (he  cointnanitv 
whv)   have  bteo  more  exfeosivcfy  en- 
li^hiencd  on  tile  subject  by  a  longtra  a 
of  recent  events. 
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28.  The  Black  Vomit  In  Yellow  Fe- 
vcr,  nor  cutTee'^rouiid  evHCU.itiouB, 
were  uftiiher  uf  Uiem  ihe  cause  of  thai 
fatal  inalady,  neither  can  we  consider 
the  rice-water  tvacuatioiis  in  Cholera  a 
cause  uf  the  disease,  but  an  effect  of 
that  peculiar  impression  uf  the  Sia'cific 
power,  whether  yuu  call  it  tlie  gaseous 
OAyHe  ofazutc,  miasma^a^  or  septic  acid» 
that  exist  in  the  atmosphere,  by  which, 
under  cer:aiii  pre-disposiu^  circum- 
Btances,  or  the  ioflaeucti  of  certain  ex- 
citing cauB  I,  the  Choleric  form  of  dis- 
ease is  induced. 

29.  VV  e  do  not  expect  to  expel  the 
srial  poison  from  the  stoninch  by  eme- 
tics, or  (Vom  the  uowels  by  cathartics. 
The  deleterious  ^its  is   wiiiely  diffused 
through  the  whole  system,  detrucin^utl 
the  virurl  powers,  am  sting  all  the  func- 
tional opera'ions  of  the  stomach,  bow- 
els, skiu,  liVer,  kidneys,   the  or^tans  of 
digestion,  in  short,  uf  the  whule  man. 
Our  emetics,  therefore,  while  they  eva- 
cuate   the    btomach— and    our    injec- 
tions, while    they    empty  the    bowels 
of  aijy    olfensive    or    depressive  con- 
tents, are    dos^igned    to    stimuhtte   and 
rouse   the  whole  pystf^n  to  a    salutary 
action,  and  leave  tlie  organs    of  diges- 
tion unimpaired  and  unassaih'd*  Among 
nil   etneiics  Unown,   none  can  exceed 
Thomson's  third  preparation  «)f  Lobe- 
lia,—-It  evHCuaies  thi*  stomach  prompt- 
ly, and,  while  it  rouses  a  bcdUhv   ac- 
tion, it  is   a  powerful  antispasmodic — 
propels  the  c»)ntcnts  of  the    vascniar 
system  in  their  natural    channel,  that 
were  receding  from  the    extremeiies, 
and  imparts  an  invigorating  impulse  to 
animal  vilidity. 

IM).  Our  remedies  profluce  a  reac- 
tion in  the  sinking  powers  of  life, 
rouse  the  languid  ciicuiaiion,  invijiiorate 
and  warm  the  system  on  which  the  cold 
impress  of  disease  has  been  deeply  fast- 
enad,  produce  a  determination  to  a 
shrinking,  collapsing  surface,  restore 
the  wonted  enerjcy  to  the  secretory 
economy  of  the  liver  and  the  wh<»'e 
glandular  system,  give  new  tone  to  the 
di:;e8tive  organs,  inducing  a  counter 
impression  to  that  of  the  septic  poison. 
Their  efficacy  is  too  well  known,  ivhen 
Bcasunably  applied,  to  justify  a  resort, 
by  way  of  experiment,  to  remedies, 
tue  reputation  of  which,  to  say  the  least, 
are  o'C  a  doubtful  character. 


31.  Those  who  would  be  more  ex-^ 
tensively  and  satisfactorily  acquainted 
with  the  rationale  of  the  Thomttontaa 
System  of  Practice,  would  find  ample 
renmneration  for  their  labor,  if  they 
will  he  induced,  frequently  and  atten- 
tively to  consult  Dr.  Thomson's  chap- 
ter of  life,  and  his  Choleri  chapter,  as 
thtfy  have  appeared  in  the  Rkcobdbr, 
and  as  they  are  now  appended  to  a  re- 
cent edition  ofhis  **  New  Guide." 

32.  hy  consulting  those  philosophi- 
cal dieqiiiititions  on  the  economy  of  an<* 
imalizaiion,  you  may  ascertain  with 
precision  tht^  miontife  of  those  princi- 
ples that  govern  his  practice. 

3d.  In  relation  to  medical  prescrip- 
tions, we  confidently  belifve  the  most 
safe  and  successful  courtte  now  known, 
is  to  proceed  minutely  according  to  his 
directions  :  but  such  is  the  excellency 
ofhis  system,  such  the  power  of  his 
remediei^,  that  any  thing  like  a  tolera- 
ble imitation  of  tii»'  pieboVipiions  ofour 
venerable  prt-ceptor,  cannot  fail  to 
eclipse  the  glory  of  the  mineral  schools. 

34.  If,  threngh  a  Vain  love  of  novel- 
ty, pride  of  heart,  and  thirst  of  a  pue- 
rile auibiiitm  to  establish  a  claim  of  uri- 
ginaliiy  and  popular  favor,  the  Botanic 
Prac'itioners  do  not  wilfully  go  astray 
atid  abandon  first  principles,  in  their* 
adininisi rations,  we  shall  confidently 
expert  to  find  them  in  the  van  of  all 
cumpetiloisfor  medical  fame. 

P.  S.  Many  persons  in  whom  the 
Cholera  form  of  disease  has  be**n  ar- 
rested, the  deliterious  effects  of  the  ori- 
ginal cause  of  diseaiiie  remains  with 
them  for  a  season,  in  the  form  of  remit- 
tent or  intermittent  fever.  As  it  is  usual 
for  malignant,  bilious  remittent  fevera  of 
the  summer  months  to  subside  or  de- 
g<  ncrate  into  autumnal  agues,  it  ap- 
pears that,  by  a  similar  law  of  nature,  a 
Cholera  attack  frenucnily  lingers  with 
the  patient  in  the  same  way,  plainly  in- 
timating that  their  existence  originates 
in  the  same  common  catise.  That  cause 
may,  by  some  peculiar  modification, 
make  a  more  deadly  and  rapid  impres- 
sion on  the  human  system  at  some  sea- 
sons than  at  others.  At  one  time  the 
n>iasmata,  in  an  eriform  stale,  may,  by 
certain  chemical  affinities,  be  so  Com- 
bined and  associated  with  other  sub- 
stances, or  excited  into  action  by  new 
and  up.usual  successions  in  the  changdi 
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tMf  of  truth*  and  the  bestoiriog  bene' 
iU lad  bleMiDg^  opon  lociety,  which 
iQdttoed  men  tu  sacrifice  all  their  com- 
moo  enj.iiymeote  and  all  their  privile- 
gM  as  citis^Dd,  to  theso  exertions  «- 
▲naxsforas,  Archimedes,  Roger  Bm- 
eooy  Osliileo  GallUtfi.  ia  tht*ir  deaths^ 
•r  tbeir  inipritonmeius,ofr«r  iiittaiicesof 
lllia  kind^  and  oothiii^  can  be  more 
tlrikiog  Ihao  what  appears  to  ha?c 
fteon  the  iagratitade  of  men  towards 
tbeir  greatest  benefactors. 

Rtal  /mprovanml— >In  the  progress 
ef  aooiety*  all  great  and  real  improve- 
ments are  perpetuated ;  the  samt<  corn 
which,  four  thousand  jrears  ago,  wa^ 
imised  from  sn  improved  grasM,  bj  an 
ioTenCor  wurshipped  for  two  ihousand 
jreare  in  the  sncient  world  under  the 
aame  of  Ceres,  still  forma  the  prmciual 
ibiMi  of  mankind ;  and  the  potato,  per- 
haps the  greatest  benefit  the  old  ha«< 
4eriTed  from  the  new  ^orld,  hM  8pre»d 
aser  Europe,  and  will  continue  to  nou- 
rish an  extensive  population,  when  the 
aameof  the  race  by  whom  it  wat  first 
fultifatcd  in  South  America  is  forgot- 
Isa* 

HOPS. 

[Hamulus  Lupulus]  The  hops, 
Ihovgh  found  in  other  countries,  is  a 
■stive  of  our  own.  It  grows  wild  in 
the  Atlantic  Stales,  and  was  found  hy 
Mr.  Nuttall  on  the  banks  of  the  Mis- 
•ouffi.  Oo  the  medical  pripeniesand 
•see  of  hops,  [the  dried  strc»bil(*H,]  a 
jvdiclous  snd  Mbie  writer  observes— 
/*  they  are  narcotic,  tonic,  diuretic;  and, 
externally  applied,  anodyne  and  diitcu 
tient.  Their  use,  as  a  preservative  of 
beer,  has  been  long  known.  Thi-y  are 
also  ssid  to  possess  the  power  of  pro- 
*  euring  sleep  in  thtf  delirium  of  (evctt 
and  in  mania,  [madness,]  when  used 
as  a  pillow  ;  and,  owing  to  this  effect 
having  been  confirmed  in  the  case  of  the 
late  King,  Georg*^  the  ThirW,  their  effi- 
easf,  as  a  general  narcotic,  when  in- 
troduced into  the  stomach,  has  been  in- 
vestigated." Dr.  Miitan  observed,  that 
besides  allaying  pains  and  producing 
Sleep,  the  preparations  of  hops  reduce 
the  mqueucy  of  the  puUe,  and  increase 
Ite  6rmneis  in  a  very  direct  manner. 

One  drachm  of  the  tinoture  and  four 
gfaias  of  the  extract,  ffiven  onoe  in  six 
Seivib  ndueod  the  ptusatton  from  INI  to 


60,  in  24  hours.    He  found  the  ^ztrae 
exceedingly  tffiracioua  in  allaying    tb< 
pains    of  articular  rheumatisni*      wix  : 
Rheumatism    of   the  juiiit;^.      *  *  But." 
I  the  writer  adds,  "  oar  own  cxpertv-nce 
has  itot  afforded  us  sufiicieiH  proof  or' 
its  utility  as  a  aedaiive.    A  pillosr  siuff- 
ed  with  hops,  has  louK  been  a  p<»pQJar 
remedy  for  h}sterical  restleasneos.  dis- 
turbed sleep,  and  night- mare,  to   com- 
pose and  calm  nervous  diwquietoilc.  It 
certainly  possesses  some  diuretic  qual- 
ities.     Bv    habitUHl    use,    hops  loose 
much  of  their  sensible  effr-cts  upno   the 
system.     Painfol  swellings  and  tniuors 
have  been  umch  relieved  bj  a  fbmeata- 
tion  and   the  bruised  and  scaldrd  bops 
laid  warm  on  the  diseiisetl    part.     A^ 
ointment  composed  of  hops  and  lard,  ■ 
recoiHineoded    hy  Mr.   Freake.  mm  an 
anodyne  application  lo  cancerous  sores. 
The  hops  may  be  given  in  form  o(  pow- 
der, infusion,  tincture  or  extract.  Dr. 
Ives  asserts  that  the  virtues  of  tbi^  mt- 
tide  exist  in  the  pallen,  or  yellow  p^'S- 
der,  by  some  called  lopulin,  wbidi  is 
eanily  obtained  by  rubbing,  bieaim*aai 
tilling. 


INDIAN  BALM, 

Den h- Root,    Beth-Roor^    [TriUioD 

Rhom  Boyiium,  Trillium,  LiatifuUma.] 

tbC. 

There  are  snid  to  be  severai  wietit* 
of  this  indigenous  plant,  thMi  mo  seairly 
resemble  each  other  in  their  exterior 
appearance  and  in  medicaWmuea^ihat 
they  may  be  prudenily  substituted,  one 
for  another,  and  used  without  referents 
to  any  botanic  distinction.  Its  wrtok- 
led,  bulbous,  brown-colured  roor,  is 
short  and  thick,  with  many  fibres  hang- 
ing Irom  it.  is  whits  within.  Its  imouth 
stalk  or  stem  rises  from  six  to  eiKht  or 
ten  inches  in  height.  On  the  top  of 
each  stalk,  three  oral-shaped  leavr'S 
Appear,  and  a  bell-shapf>d,  porplixh,  va- 
riegated blossom  sits  ab<ive  (b<-  leaves. 
Among  the  varieties  of  this  plant,  ttie 
difference  in  the  color  of  the  fiowen 
deserves  attention.  Some  are  red, 
some  are  purple,  some  white,  and  soom 
mixed.  In  cases  of  immoderate  flow 
of  the  cstamenia.  (menses,)  hemorri- 
agea  in  general,  diarrhma,  dyae<iiery, 
and  whenever  astring^^lB  are  prvper, 
this  root  will  be  found  y^^^  It  may 
be  used  in  deeoctioa,  o^I^Pt  he  pnl- 
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^•rized  nnd  taken  in  Hubsianee.  It  has 
^een    found    Kerviceubl«    in    csLsct  of 
bl(»oily  urinn  and  Chtarrhal   alTectiona. 
iajiour  a/6tt4,  it  may  be  injccteiJ  inio 
the  vai^ioa.     Tliu  powdtrfd  rooi,(ir  the 
fl  9I1  root  brtiiite'l,  may   be  applied  tu 
fl  ici*i<i  ill-conditioned  iilceraiiunH  «vit)i 
^reat   propriety,     J)r,   H«  nry   recom- 
iiieiida  a  le^t-spoonful  af  the  powdi^rud 
rout  Hfveral  timet  in  a  day,  fur  i^pitiing 
of  hluod  and  excfasive  mcnstruiHion. — 
If  lh«*   avsttiin  be  properly  prfpari  d  by 
emctici  and  injer.tionat  or   a  previous 
Xbonaaonian  uourae,  from  our  own  ex- 
perience, and  much   respectabte  test!- 
mony*  we  ha?e  confidence  that  tliis  ur- 
tide  is  worthy  of  triHl,  eipfcially  when 
the  practitioner  has  not  other  effectual 
m*>aiia  >it  hand,  or  where  other  rente- 
di«H  have  been  used  witnont  the  desir- 
ed efiect.     S^ever.d  Matringeiits  combin- 
ed, appear  to  aid  each  other,  in   inHoy 
iiisiances,  when  they  will  not  Kucceel 
alone;  in  such  casi-a,  this  will  be  (bund 
a  raluable  auxdiafy. 


INDIGO  WEED, 

Or   Wild    iodigti,    called  Horsefly- 
>Veed,  nnd    Indigo  Bro«nn,    and  n<Hny 
other  nsmes,  ih  snpptixed  to  be  ex<  lii- 
•irely  an  American  productifin.  In  Dr. 
Cnllar'i*  cHtaloRUe,  it  is  called  [lodign 
Fena]   It  is  t^oinetiniei*  knovvn  by  the 
«impie  naitne  of  Rroom.    It  grows  abun- 
dantly in  all  the  Nonhern  States.    Ic 
is  also  found  in  Pennsylvania,  the  west- 
ernly  parts  ofVirgini:!,  and  in  Oido. — 
The  lai-ge>t  quiintiiies  we  have  ever 
•<;cn  arelinuVl  gruwioi;  on  the  plains  of 
Sanduiky.    The  root  survives  through 
Che  winter:  hence  it  is  aaid  to  be  peren- 
nial.    It  i(*  wnoddy  and  of  an  irregular 
shape.     Externally  the  color  is  a  very 
bark    brown    inclining  to  black.     Its 
taste  Is  rather  nMusecniH,  similnr  tn  thnt 
of  the  wandering  milk  weed.  Th*^  Ktalk 
rises  to  two  feet  or  more  in  height,  snd 
from  each  main  stalk   proct-ed   many 
long   and    slander   branches.,  smonth, 
rouiiilfSnd  of  a  yellowish  green  color. 
Toe  leaves  are  amali  and  nuuieroua, 
smontb,    ijivariahly    heart  rthaped,   th? 
narrowest  end  being  next  the  stem.    In 
July  and  Augu^,  all  its  branches  dis- 
play  batterfly^iaped,  grdden-colored 
blossoQis,  which  render  the  plant  very 
cuaspicuous.      To  these  succeed  the 
sssa«vesseis  containing  many  seeds.— | 
This  plant  baa  bass  us«d  by  many  from 


our  earliest  recollection^  but  wa  re- 
member to  have  seen  but  little  publish- 
ed on  the  su-ject  that  gave  much  aatis« 
fai  lion.  Wc  have  little  confidence  in 
it  as  an  internal  remedy,  while  to  many 
articles  of  tried  value  ^ll  the  place  it  is 
said  to  occupy.  As  an  external  rems* 
dy  for  incipient  gangreen,  and  illcoridi* 
tinned  sores,  as  a  wash,  fomentatiott 
or  poultice,  vro  have  much  faith.  It  has 
in  this  way  been  succes(«fully  tested.^* 
The  tea,  used  as  a  gargle  and  as  a  lo« 
mentation  in  sore  throat  attending  scar* 
lei  ff  ver.  or  canker  rash,  has  been  at« 
tended  with  the  happiest  effects-— and 
the  plant  mashed  and  boiled  down,  so 
as  to  niiike  a  pnuhice,with  the  addition 
of  a  cracker  pounded  fine,  or,  in  want 
thereof,  a  little  light  bread,  or  even 
wheat-bran,  and  applied  to  the  ihroat  or 
to  ulcerated  sores  has  ofifn  answered  a 
Valuable  purpose.  Some  bruise  the 
fresh  leaves,  and  u  half  s  pound  add 
one  pound  f»f  fresh  butter,  which  they 
melt,  and  then  simmer  together,  and 
finally,  bring  to  a  boil,  until  the  leaves 
begin  to  crisp,  then  they  strain  and 
pre^<8  it  through  a  cloth  and  add  l>sea« 
wax,  at  the  rate  of  two  ounces  for  eve* 
ty  pint  of  the  strained  ointment,  and 
melt,  and.  when  removed  from  the  firOp 
siiruniil  it  begins  to  cool.  Thisisused 
.also  to  annuini  sore  throats  and  iU-con* 
diiioned  sores. 


II^DIAN  TURNIP—^TaJte 

[Anini  Triphyl  uni.]  Persona  labor- 
ing under  n  phthi:«ical  indisposition,  or 
consinnpiive  habit,  and  long  coagbp 
have  found  much  benefit  by  boiling  the 
wake-robbin  root  in  milk  and  walsr, 
sweetening  the  decoction  with  loaf  an* 
gar :  it  ia  very  useful  to  loosen  a  cough 
und  comfort  the  stomach.  It  ia  a  suit- 
able  drink  to  wash  down  coaiih  pow* 
ders  and  other  medicine  uaed  for  simiisr 
purposes. 


JUNIPER. 
The  common  Juniper,  (Jnnfpems 
Communis]  is  an  evergreen  shrub,  n 
native  of  the  United  8tatei.  It  grows 
also  on, heaths  and  hilly  grounds  in  ell 
parts  of  Europe.  The  berrtee  ere 
brought  from  Holland  sod  ftota  Italy. 
Description  ia  useless*  The  berriee 
and  the  essential  oil  are  stinalatia|^ 
eaimiitaiiTe  aad  diaretie*    Heeee  tkiB 
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■te  in  «Epe1liiig  wind  in  fl»tulentxho- 
lie,  and  n-moviiig  iiriimrj  obstniclions. 
CoDiponndeil  tritli  otli»-r  diuretic  ani- 
clc»-  they  havH  been  foiiiul  usKful  in 
HropB  cal  uAections.  Tiie  tops  and 
berri«9,  in  Btrong  d<'Coc:ion,  frequenily 
operate  lively  ^  a  diuretic. 

SASSAFRAS, 
Or  [Launis  Siissarrsf.] 
*'Thia  species  of  Lmrel,"  says  an 
lotsHi|^ut  writer,  "  is  a  native  of 
North  America  and  Cochin  Chinj.  It 
18  cultivated  in  .iHroaica,  and  with- 
stands the  cold  of  otir  dim  Hie,  [Kiig- 
land,]  so  as  cq  be  frrquently  reared  in 
gardens  as  an  ornHuieniHl  ^hrllb.  'Die 
flowers  Hppt'ar  in  Mty  and  June  "  In 
America  this  sbnih  riset*  to  a  cree  somi'- 
times  tniriy  or  forry  feet  in  heiirht. — 
The  largest  *  we  have  hcco  grt-nr  in 
Pennsylv»ni»,  near  the  M  toongah^la 
river.  The  bark  of  ilie  root  has  a  more 
fragrant  odour,  and  a  more  lively  ani- 
Diatic  ta8(e  than  the  woiid  or  liie  hcirk 
of  lbs  lies.  It  ia  iiomrtimes  used  as  a 
stimnlant  and  diuretic,  and  the  decoc- 
tion has  been  sub  -titutcd  fur  tea  and 
coffee.  It  is  by  many  accounted  plea- 
sant 10  the  tasu  ;  but,  in  its  meilicinal 
powers,  we  have  not  much  confidence, 
lUileys  it  he  in  form  oi*  a  pou'tite  to 
prevent  the  attack,  or  arrest  the  pro- 
gress of  morti^CHiiou.  The  esscntinl 
oil  destroys  lice  of  every  description  : 
But  a  stroujr  sohninn  of  Ciuiphor  in 
Alcufaol  is  a  moro  e/!ii*ient  and  a^rcea- 
ble  application,  and,  in  a  very  short 
time«  produces  the  desired  effect  — 
Some  have  mode  an  extensive  use  of 
MSsafrao  for  cut.^neous  a(7ectinn8,  but 
we  could  n^  ver  he  satisfied  of  iis  ex- 
tl^rdinarjf  |)Oivers  for  t^nch  difficult- 
]f*s*-beside,  its  ttnig-conttoued  useevi* 
di^ntly  induces  dehility,  though  its  pri' 
mary  effects  have  been  accouottd  mo- 
derately tonic.  Welliave  had  repeated 
trials  of  the  pith  and  the  jouucr,  tender, 
broi*ed  tops,  m^ide  into  a  ntucilage  witli 
water  for  sore  and  inflained  eyes,  but 
could  very  seldom,  if  ever,  obtain  more 
l^sn  a  tem|)qrary,  transient  benefit,  by 
^tjMl^most  diligent  application. 

LOBELIA  INFLATA. 
So  much  having  been  said  and  writ* 
.|«A;oa  the  subject  of  Lobelia,  it  may 
^'Mofiit  superflaeus  to  add  aay  thing 


more;  hnt  such  is  it^  importance  in  I 
tauic  Practice  (hnt  it  should  be  unit 
saily  known,  and  its  vinueit  ttudersn' 
It  lias  been  called  Indian  TobHcoi,  i 
this  n:tmt*    more   properly  heUnii 
anistlier  plant  of  the  t«ame  opier.  I; 
called    Emetic    Weed,    Puke  ITe^ 
Asthma    Weed,  Sec.     Prufer^sT  R 
nesque  iufonus  that  the  genus  L-f; 
is  dedicated  to  Lobel,  anoldboirj 
It  contains  a  i^reat  variety  of  specf^ 
fifieeu  of  which  urow  in  the  U  Sim 
Whoi'vercoU!«ultL  Dr.ThompsoiiVdt* 
crtption  of  [Lobelia  TbomsoniuM.  si 
we  siLali  uuw  cill  it^iie^d  noibt^Tf. 
ken.     We   arc  astonished  to«li.'* 
the  profound  ignorance   of  Ratin'*;- 
with  resiard  to  the  genuine  qia'" 
this  »5tricily  Thomsouian  inciicn-'  > 
him  we  h«'hoM  the  scholar,  Ih*.*'"  ' 
maUp  Hud  erudite   professor,  bu:  nt' 
Thooisouian   The  most  illiteraier  \ 
Tiiomsonians  could  IhH  lifrn  imm* 
truths  concerning  its  innr>c«*n(:y.''* 
cy,aud  xuperioriiy  to  all  the  em- f' 
medies    the    s<:hooI:< '  of  physic  «'■ 
Unev,^.    The   Faculty  every  *''«f*' 
lowed  it  to  he  Thomson'sli'i> '  '•  ^* 
a  (h'adly  poison,  and  prosernl'^l '•'■l^^ 
a  murderer,  until  the  fauieoMl'S  "'' 
GANTic     Samson    of    TMm«r>s>"^^ 
worked  its   way  and  esUblislifJ  * 'J' 
pmaiion  as  the    tnost  valm''/*""'  ' " 
cient  emetic  ever  known.  ^^'^  **"*'__ 
is  its  churnctcr  est;iblijftf''' ''"" 
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innmsistent  oppo:*crs5ln>«}  lo"' 
of  the  fduie  of  lli^•  disco^ery,an'[''''^; 
about  the  Indians  hnvint  »'"«♦•  !*""[ 
ledge  of  its  properties.  Twyr'*^.' 
Solent  assertions  without  <lal*^  ^  / 
jtenijenien  tell  us  what  'b**'*"  "T^^* 
as  an  emetic,  as  a  ienicd//or  i<|j^^^' 

as  an  expectorant  of  smi-si'***''  ^*^ 
fur  hydrophobia.  &c.  ^^!\«' Vc^. iJ.J 
In  riau's  name  1  Where  ^^^^1^^^ 
To  «  hat  ir.be  did  he  beldg «.  "  . 
he  prepare  it?  D  d  heK-rt"  " '^g, 
dor,  tmriure.  nr  infusion  f  , 

warrior  chief,  or  was  iJ"*  '  ,p^ 
squaw  ?  Our  medical  an*'9«*^'' j«j  •< 
find  business  for  a  century  ^^^  ^^^ 
iliey  will  pursue  the  i"^**  7'*ld  prs- 
they  will  find,  that  spm.'  ««*7  ^^ 
feasor  heard  of  an  lo(h»n  jwi  ^^^ 
Indian  that  heard  <''' *°.'"  Jj^iJOt 
heard  another  Indian  sny,  "^.%tbi 
give  any  eausfactory  momvi 
spbjset. 
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Like  Tbomsno,  we  have  given  it  to 
tbe  youiift  infant,  and  tc»  the  man  of 
ff ars,  aiid  hnve  ever  found  it  a  mo.*«t 
BXiraorcSinarjr,  efficacinua  medicine, 
when  given  at  an  emetic,  or  in  form  (if 
in  iiijtxtion.  \n  «lioo|iing  cQq-^*  ^y 
{iving  ii  to  as  to  produce  vomiijug  eve- 
ry rooming,  ik^  cough  T'iH  subsiile  in 
I  abort  iiine.  •  In  obstinate  i^jtHen,  a 
course  of  medicine  will  greaikjr  f<«ciliia(e 
.he  cure.  Boiling  water  greatly  im- 
>air8,  and  will  aoon  deatroy  iln  enietic 
pmUty.  Hence  it  may  be  compounded 
viih  other  ariicle:*,  and  boiled  nnd  uted 
Mfely  and  boueficially  nt  un  iiltekMtive. 
if  the  atomuch  it  very  lour,  it  will  n(»t 
"eadiky  operate  as  an  emetic.  In  Mich 
iases,  u  dose  of  pearlu^h  water,  nr  %vhHt 

•  called  sal  aratuti  a  ;deasant  preparH- 
ion  of  p**artasn,  «vill  neutralize  the 
icid»  and  the  euietic  will  then  o})erau*. 
SiMueiiiiies  H  dose  of  the  Cuyennc.  or 
my  of  (hr  liBHtinu  medicine  will  put  it 
n  motion;  so  will  i  ijecuons  df  the 
,hird  preptirarion.  VVhfU  the  mouth 
uid  throHt  are  dry,  the  tincture  will 
lot  rHHdily  operate  ,*  the  iufurtion  will 
je  fouud  to  succeed  better.  We  have 
riven  it,  Hod  known  of  iti«  having  been 
riven  in  large  doses,  and  frequenily  re* 
leMied,  but  never  were  able  ti«  di8c«f 
'cr  any  of  tho.«e  moctuic  and  delue- 
iuUft  cfTecis,  of  wliii:h  thoKe  couipUiu 
vho  never  f^ave  a  do!«e  in  their  livrt.. 
kVc  confe<ider  it  ihn  safest  emetic  to  be 
)ut  into  domestic  hands,  tliat  cuu  he 
i£cd,  and  are  per^uaded  thai  thf*  mosi 
"xpt'iirncctl  iHrarcely  know  Iiow  hii^lily 
hey  oughi  to  appreriiite    its  virsui'H.— » 

*  Itliiis  been  recommended  in  Komit 
diapc  or  other, s:iy8  Uafincsqu*,  fur  ai- 
nosi  every  dis'-ase;  hut  those  for 
which  it  is  uio&tt  efficient^  arespasmodic 
isthnoY,  broncliial  rou>rh,  tetanna  or 
ockjaw,  mid  str^intrulated  h'-ruia.  In 
isihma  paiti(ulHily,  it  appears  to  he 
nimo^t  a  sperifu-.'*  **  It  lia»»  iHtely  t>een 
introduced  in  Europe,  and  »8ar'*inedy 
'or  this  complaint,  and  with  decided 
1(1  vantage.'*  It  is  not  naturally  a  ch- 
ihurtic,  l)tit  whrn  drawn  in  lukewarm 
ivater  an')  taken  cold  and  ^raduallv,  it 
will  sometimes  appear  to  act  as  a  la\- 
fttive-- given  this  way  in  Thomson lau 
injections,  tlie  diachargesfr  m  the  bow* 
els  %ull  he  copi'ius.  In  locke  l-jaw,  the 
tincuiru  aboald  be  peraoverin^ily  admi- 
Bictered;  but  Itrga  and  r»p«at6d  injee- 


tiona  of  hot  or  cold  infusion,  orTbom* 
son's  third  preparation  will  retctx  tim 
spasm.  The  cold  iufbaion  operates  as 
certainly  as  the  warm;  nervous  affeo* 
lions  KoiH*ralIy,  8t.  Vitu8*8  nance,  fiiSt 
coovuUiom»,  be.  yield,  to  its  medicinal 
powers. 

The  Lolielia  Infl-ita,  in  our  estima- 
tion, is  more  deserving  of  tiie  reputa* 
tiou  uf  a  univefHid  remedy  than  any 
other  article  ever  yet  enrolled  in  the 
vocuSulary  of  u»edicine.  As  an  altera* 
tive  in  diseased  declining  habits*  fur 
coughs,  pains  in  the  breast,  and  func* 
iiouiil  ileraugenients  of  stomach  and 
bowels,  it  ranks  high  with  nil  those 
persons  who  have  ever  tested  its  excel- 
lence. 

It  (should  be  interwoven  and  a<sociat« 
ed  with  the  whole  routine  of  our  reme* 
dial  prescriptions',^  in  some  way  or 
otlier,  ill  almost  eveiy  varied  form  of 
diseaho  incident  to  human  nature. 

As  an  alterative,  the  progressive  re* 
gidaiiou  of  the  dose  in  the  ii^e  thereof| 
cun  he  u«oro  correctly  adjusted  by  lak* 
ingit  in  its  tincture  than  in  any  other 
form. 

A  patient  using  it  as  an  alterative, 
may  com  met  ce  with  five  or  six  drops 
of  a  saturatHfl  liui  lure,  morning.  noon« 
and  ni^lit.  He  tthould  increase  one  or 
tM")  drops  m  the  dose  regulaily  on  each 
succi  cd  ing  day ,  nm  il  a  crutsiderahle  de« 
uree  cd' nausea  be  jroduced.  In  lirer 
alTectious,  jnlargemcnt  ot  the  Kpleen. 
&:c.,  the  doise  should  he  kepi  up  to  the 
sensibly  uaus*  at loi!  point,  until  these 
preternatural  euLirtiementa  befrin  le 
rercde;  yeK,  until  ail  appearaiicea  ef 
these  troublesome  ^welllllg8,  or  ague 
cakes,  as  J  hey  are  sometimes  called,  be 
coDipluiely  letnoved. 


NETTLE. 

[ (i  t/ca  Diocia,] 

This  and  the  Urtira  Urena,  or  small 
stinging  Nettle,  are  Common  in  mnnjr 
Fe»'iionj<,  of  the  coun»ry.  It  giows  in 
lich  lauds,  by  road-Kides.  in  des«*rted 
fi^i'is,  and  by  %k'aste  fences.  It  flotrere 
in  July  and  AuiiU:«t.  The  nettle  ruoie 
are  accounted  astringent,  diuretic  and 
depiirative,  or  a  cleansing^  panlyiug 
medicine. 

A  strong  decoction  sweetened  m^f 
bo  uiipd  freely  fur  gravel  and  all  urinn* 
ry  obstruetioni^  in  ensee  of  bloodf  vfan 
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and  spitting  of  blood.  The  ront  chew- 
ed in  the  moiiih,  or  finely  powder^'d 
and  snoffed  tip  th«'  nose,  ntops  biefd 
ing.  Dr.  Henrv  observes,  ••The  fresh 
juice  may  be  taken  in  all  the  above 
comptaiats,  in  a  dose  of  from  two  to 
four  ounces,  twice  a  day.  Ezcc-isive 
Corpulency  may  he  reduced  by  tHking  a 
few  grains  of  nettle  peed  made  into 
powder,  by  taking  from  one  to  twn 
drachms  of  the  powder,  every  night  and 
morning,  it  will  cure  the  gottre,  (big; 
neck.)  without  injuring  the  stonvach  or 
health."  I:  may  be  worihy  of  iri»l  in 
this  latter  diflficuly,  but  ue  cannot  FJ.y 
any  thing  from  experience.  We  sliould 
have  more  conBdence  in  a  course  of 
nedicine,  repeated  every  few  dnys.  and 
rubbing  the  tumor  efft'CiUHily  with  the 
third  preparation,  and  wearing  a  cloth 
dipped  therein  constantly  to  the  neck, 
and  using  the  sani'-  ineJicine  frequent- 
ly as  a  gargle.  By  a  conrbe  tsumewhat 
■iuiilar,  we  have  succeeded  in  the  re- 
moval of  that  form  of  disease,  before  we 
were  fully  confirmed  in  the  Thomsou- 
ian  faith. 

YELLOW  POPLAR. 

Tulip  Tree,  Whitwood,  and,  in  the 
Eacstern  States,  pomeiimc.s  improperly 
called  Cypress  Tree.  This  large,  lall, 
nnd  beaiitifid  foreei  tree,  is  a  well- 
known  native  of  the  United  Slnles.  It 
is  called  American  Poplar.  lis  large 
bell-shaped  blossoms  appear  in  ttie  mid- 
dle'of  May. 

The  bark  of  the  root  of  yellow  pop- 
lar. [Liriodendron  Tulipiferay]  is  the 
part  used  for  medical  purposes.  It  is 
best  obtained  in  the  month  of  Fcbronry. 
It  is  an  aromatic,  mildly  astringent  bit- 
ter. Finely  pulverized  and  given  in 
doses  of  a  tea  spoonful,  more  or  less, 
according  to  the  age  and  circumstances 
ef  the  patient,  proves  a  useful  tonic  in 
ague  and  fever.  It  may  be  given  by 
itself,  or  combined  with  aromatics  and 
other  tonic  remedies.  In  the  Ch(dtra 
Infantum,  or  summer  cninpUiint  affect- 
ing the  bowels  of  children,  it  has  been 
successfully  employed.  A  physician  of 
some  eminence  in  Philadelphia,  has  left 
us  this  testimony,  "  It  appears  to  be  an 
excellent  vermifuge.  I  huve  never 
knowQ  it  fail  io  a  single  case  of  worms 
which  has  corae  under  m j  obsefvatioo. 
1  prttortbsd  it  for  a  child  when  convtil. 


sions  had  taken  place.  After  a  i 
dos»'8,  heveral  bundieds  nf  <iead;<H 
rides,  [small  white  worms,]  wrrtd 
charged  with  the  stool*."  For  Jtw 
terit:,  dyspt'Ciic.  and  hytterii»l  ifn 
tions,  it  has  heen  wuh  some  in  i'ighr' 
pure.  It  may  he  given  in  EulwtJii'Cr^ 
in  decocti(m.  It  is  oiten  an  extniM 
raneous  prescription,  entering  icii 
composition  with  other  materiil^ll 
stomachic  bitters,  prescribed  in  cm 
j)f  debility  ^nd  indigestion.  TUii' 
niach  and  intestines  should  aM*  ^ 
evacnatcd  bifore  the  ute  or  n-oe'" 
of  this  ulescription.  A  rejiuk  !'''"* 
of  medicine  is  the  be^t  preptniioG  i* 
which  we  can  resort. 


aUAKIISG  ASP. 
[Popvlu*  Trepida] 
Called  the  Abpen  Tree,  Qfi^^"^ 
Asp  and  Poplar.  We  mer.l»i»^*' 
ihii*  i<i  distil  giiish  it  fromth''  V^'^ 
dron,  or  Yellow  Poplar.  The  i*J 
is  the  Poplar  of  Dr.  Thomson,  i^«»» 
of  which  has  atijtiired  mach/*"*"^' 
tauic  practice.  Hih  woidiJ^"^^'*^ 
to  cunduv-tus  to  the  knowledge  ^^^ 
expensive  u>efuines^. 

QUEEN  OF  THKMEADOl^. 

Or  Gravel  Root,  [fjw/c»n'*« W' 
rium.-]  This  plant  ha*  i'^'f"  f^-jj 
guished  Queen  of  the3/"'i''J'  wf  1^ 
peculiar  beautv.  and  Gn^^^^  ^^^'  \ 
its  wpIJ  knoun  efficwj  in  V^^^'^'^'^^j 
flow  of  u r i  n  p  i  n  e asefl  "f  ►Vrt^S^*' ^ ',,, 
gravelly  o  bsi  ritci  iods.  ^*  •""'"  li 
round  stalk,  which  is  of  nKl»''  1*^, 
color  anil  slightly  chsnf '•W'',  Jj^P\ 
cially  about  the  joints,  n'^^"",  ' 
to  five  feet  ill  height,  /w  to^^  '^J; 
j.«gged,  ratln-r  >«pe«r-sl»ap^ 
stand  opposite  to  each  other.  .        , 

Haifa  pound  of  the  rootibrtn»^» 
boiled  \n  a  gallon  of  soft  »-»^Y(t^ 
reduced  to  two  quarts.  driD»»"8      . 
cupful  every  two  or  three  lio|"»'j^ 

uretic  useful  in  grt'^^'t  •"•'"^"|jjfro> 
female  weaknesses  nriiiary  "'J"  ,  Aj 
cal  obstructions.    The  tes  ''Y^. 

used  warm  wheii  •"'P'^'r*!  f,.  Re- 
tic,  and  cold  for  cases  of  deb  "7'    ^^ 

duced  to  a  fine  poiriicr.  It  "^J  ^^j^, 
by  itself,  or  be  combined  •!."   |o» 
for  female  complaints.    It«  '*;  r  ^f 
should  be  preceded  by  s  coitf»«" 
dioine. 
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The  SeniBt  fallible  WUnestea,-^ 
When  we  batbe  io  tkin  Ma*  or  in  «  cold 
batb,  we  are  accustomed  to  consider 
the  wa^er  as  colder  than  the  air,  and 
the  air  colder  than  the  clothes  which 
surround  us.  Now  all  these  objects 
are,  in  fact,  at  the  same  temperauire. 
A  ihermomeier  surrounded  by  the 
cloth  of  our  cost,  or  sus^ieod  d  in  the 
atmosphere,  or  immersed  in  the  sea, 
will  stand  at  the  tame  temperature.-** 
A  linenshirt,  whenfirst  put  on,  will  re<*l 
oolder  than  a  cotton  one.  and  a  flannel 
eUirt  will  actuslljr  feel  varm ;  yet  all 
theso  ba?e  the  same  temperature.  The 
aheeti  of  the  bed  feel  cold,  and  blan- 
kets feel  WMnn;  tde  blankets  and  sheets, 
however,  are  equally  warm.  A  still 
calm  atmosphere,  in  sumuier,  feels 
warm,  hut  il  a  wind  arises,  the  same 
atmosphere  feels  cool.  Now,  a  ther- 
mometer suspended  under  shelter,  and 
in  H  calm  place,  will  indicafe  exactly 
the  same  lemperaiure  aH  the  thermom- 
•ter  ou  which  the  wind  blows. 

[Ca^tsel  Cyclopedia^ 

NEGROBS. 
The  colored  people  are  almoar  ex 
•mpt  from  Cholera  attackn,  and  tbr-re 
are  very  few  deaths  aniouf  them.  Last 
fall  they  suffered  more  m  proportion 
than  the  whites.  Now,  what  dues  this 
suggest  1  Is  ii  not  an  evidence  that, 
thechiel  exciting  cause  of  the  increasi; 
ia  the  intense  best  that  overpowers  the 
ighiiet  hut  never  oppresses  the  blacks* 
1  cau  think  of  no  oiber  explanation  ; 
and,  if  thia  be  correct,  should  it  not 
teach  ua  to  avoid  exposure  to  i he  sun 
by  every  possible  means  1— Xkid. 

Hail  Siorm.'^k  letter  from  Saint 
George,  sitUHted  to  the  South  of  Mon- 
treal, dated  the  3il  instant,  states,  that 
the  hail  stones,  or  rather  pieces  of  ice, 
which  fell  there  in  the  storm  of  the  1st 
of  this  month,  were  some  of  them  six 
inches  io  length  and  five  in  circumfer- 
ences 212 panes  of  glass  w»re  broken 
in  Mr.  L»ngnedoc*s  dwelling  house, 
and  150  in  his  mill.  The  orops  in  the 
neii^hberhood  are  entirely  destroyed.— 
X  person  reports  th«t  one  of  these  pie- 
oes  of  ice  being  split  with  an  axe  was, 
found  to  contain  a  fine  sprig  of  moaa-* 

[QMiadJaii. 


Arkansas.— t^rom  the  Washi«glMi 
Globe,  we  learn  that  the  rains  nave 
brought  upon  this  voung  and  thiivlBg 
territory  a  devastation  like  chat  whiea 
marked  the  overflowing  of  the  Oluo 
last  year.  The  misfortune  is,  that  daa* 
ger  does  not  siibaide  with  the  floods  •«» 
The  great  ove.i-flow  of  wateraai  thia  hot 
season  of  the  year,  brings,  as  a  const* 
quence,  disease  as  fatal  to  bumaa  ex* 
isteiice,  aa  the  deluge  itaelf  to  vegelft* 
bie  life. 

PROGRESS  OF  LEARNING* 


We  copy  the  followi0|  teeate 
the  Daily  Herald.  Louisville  i 

*'  By  James  U\  Charoptra.— Com* 
mon  School»-«a  goodly  place  for  idlen^ 
but  M  ourse  to  learners.** 

'•By  Wm.  Bull.— Free  Schoob— 
False  phiUnthrophy— >Wbere  is  the 
man  who  cannot  educate  his  child.** 

That  suoh  toasts  should  be  ofli;re4 
atthisdHy  in  the. United  States^  tod 
tliMt,  too,  on  the  4th  of  Jaty»  is  marvel 
lous  indf  ed. 

Upon  what  foundations  do  our  free 
institiitiona  rest  1  Are  they' built  vpes 
ignorsnce  and  vice,  or  do  tliey  siaad 
upon  the  adamant  foundation  of  inteUi* 
gence  and  virtue  I 

There  are  two  claeaei  of  individoaJe 
to  whom  a  well  organized  and  fuccMi* 
ful  system  of  common  schools  given  utf 
utierable  annoyance  ;  tlie  arietocrae]f 
of  Wealth  and  the  ariatocracy  of  literm* 
tore.  The  one  grudges  the  mite  which 
the  law  dfmanda  of  his  pel(  and  the 
othA*  is  eiivioua  of  the  light  which 
bursts  with  rival  splendor*  liroai  the 
poor  and  humble  walks  ef  life.  The 
one  may  oppose*  and  the  other  wuf 
sneer,  but  the  system  will  march  for* 
ward  in  its  triumphs  over  prejudice  aa4 
error,  dispensing  iubleasiag  to  indivi* 
duals  aud  communities,  end  to  the  as* 
tion.  and  to  the  world,  in  widening  the 
b^ae  and  strengthening  the  fimedatiea 
of  our  free  and  happy  government. 

[Cu 


««  When  I  waa  a  yeang  men,**  ee^ 
John  Wesley,  **  I  waa  anre  or  every 
thing,**  but  iii  a  f<iw  yean^  Indtag  my* 
•elf  niiataken  in  a  thousand  inetanoec,  I 
became  net  half  e6  enre  of  1 
aa  before. 
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For  tuk  Recuhob!!. 

A  VOICE  FROM  NEW  YOKK. 

Messrs.  Editors: — In  my  cstimn- 
tion  truth  is  ihe  most  important  object 
to  whicb  liinti.'in  attfYifion  can  din  ct  its 
pnrsuii.     Ins  the  ietMihi]^  desire  of  my 
iiiind  ihat  it   should  every   where  pre- 
vail..   Whenever  thoroughly  Cimvinct-d 
ofaoy   impiH'tlini  trinh,   whelhi-r  |»er- 
laiuiiig  to  religiuU!',  metrical,  or  ^joliii 
dtit  subjects,  iih:«  ev.-r  been  my  course 
to  espoiiPB  it,  oil  Mccooot  "f  irs  uwn  in- 
trinsic TMlue.    Having  »-inbr  iced  rrmli, 
I  cannot  be  peisuaded    to   hbanduii  ir  ; 
on  the  contrary,  my  feeide  laitnts  ;ir«- 
ever  devoted  to  itS|ir-t|>Hg>ition,  nnd  oiy 
whole  mind  intent  on  iin  final  tr.nniph. 
It  is  my  intention,  in  tlii?<  hi'iel'  com- 
municaiiun,  to  present  >nn,  fnily   aiKi 
tfxpliettly,  my  views  and  f.  elings,  «s  I 
have  leisure  and  hmgnagt^   to  expresK, 
in  relation  to  the  intends  ling  subject  of 
Thoni:»onisnism.      I   feel  engHtied  for 
tke  truth:  its  HifTusion  and  defeniC   it) 
my  ofjj.'Ct.    Tmih  is  my  text,  hs  we 
find  recorded  on  ihe  \n\^,f^  of  the  iHhs- 
trioo*  founder  of  the    new   i-h  loyophv, 
and  tlie^roHt  Dutunic  Institution  in  the 
Uuited  States. 

I  would  hot  \^]!'\t  to  be  nn  egotisi, 
but  i  sincerety  ibintc  uivself  in  smne 
^<icid  decree  qunlified  to  jndge  riuh(i'Ou.« 
jadgnieni  in  this  matter.  I  ha^  liati 
■n  opportunity  of  perus^iognrist  ofih'* 
sccessibie  authors,  both  ancit-nt  ainl 
modern,  ^ho  have  written  nn  medical 
■objects.  Yes,  t«ir,  and  I  have  ^Cc'n 
and  given  msny  of  iheir*  preset  ip'ions», 
wielded  the  shnrpened    steel,  :ind  :*|j- 

f)6d  tie  ve«  eating  canthHririHs  When 
now  Rslndy  n^flf  ct  upon  the  subject,  I 
eoitld  gladly  hi<fo  nfiy  blushing  face  in 
ioihUde  and  reiirnment.  At  thnt  timp, 
tfi  you  lUHy  readily  Kuppoi»i»,  1  w;is  se- 
riously hi.issed  Mud  bewildereii  iii  the 
lYark  ibund»*r  cloud  of  medical  deli* 
fimi)«.the  sheer  mention  of  a  stc»in 
doctor  was  unpleasant  and  disznst  njr  in 
mv pr:'jud iced  e sir.  Wh«t,  j^aitl  I,shall 
'  thi-i  g'lioiant  ateamer  «vho  knowri  no 
tbiiij^of  the  anatomy  of  man,  and  has 
•  Mi  tctu^lied  Pliysiologv,  Pathology , 
Gbcmiitry,    Ther&peatioe,  ^.    (Bball 


ih»*se  quacko  t»»»ch  us,  wlio  hnve  maHe 
these  «;cenc' 8  our  <*onsta»tt    aiO'ly    for 
n  any  lon^  Mid  t<-dioMit    )e:irs  *       "S** ! 
A  w.iy  *wih  them  !  »  rif-rfy  the  at  !    rmci- 
fy  ihcm  [     But,  "if*,  f  now  fct  I   ilmnk- 
ndto  my  God,  that,  thr^io^li    th«  i*  6i>- 
ence  of  h  kind  bro»her,  «n<)  *  ari«»im  cfM»- 
cmrin^  cirrtiinstaiics,  1  %«h^  c<instrntii- 
ed  to  n  a«*,   f  xaiiiinp,    wmt    itiVfSfrL-aic 
Hti««iitivt  )y,  the  mcdiral  phil«  8ti|)liT  ..f 
Dr.  'rhOm>on,  ami  h-arti  i1u#!^  s:r*-«fi  anrf 
distingufhiog    principl»»B    fliai   g^overii 
hiM  practice.     1  think  I  can  butdlj  rieff 
any  intellijj»'nl  man  to  c;«i«i    nil   vr^-jn- 
dice  a;«td»',  anit,   w^th  that    raitdor  nf 
mind  that  uiU   hont-r'tly    yield  tct  lUe 
cmiviction  of  truth,  intlepetufentf  if  eve- 
ry    miu'-r   considrraiiim.    searrh    rK 
works  ot  Dr.  Thomson,    and    wiihhi'id 
the  calm  ofprefep'ocf,  couifiMred  with 
a  I   \w  may   hnve   Keen   hen  fte,    t>!i  the 
graP'i  fundainen.n|<)    of   medical  infor- 
mation.    1   have  found  hit*   writ idcf  *o 
be  bas-'d  «tpon   the   hrotid    in  prt-f^itabl? 
ihrone  (d*  lOasxn,  common    i^ena*e,  ai-^ 
Hoiind   philiy«i|dty. 

We  p'Cftiniie-tr-has  never  read  the 
worUt*  of  Galen;  yea,  it  ia  ii<o  e  than 
probable  thai  he  never  Ime  fven  set-n 
ihem  ;  yet,  ihe  man  of  rf-uiimir  kooirs^ 
tlierf  iM  a  remHrkablf  eolm-flenct  'o 
llu'ir  ^eotinicnts  in*r^t>:ird  to  ihe^fat 
philosophic  priori I'les  im  %vhich  thvir 
piesp  ciiv  syst'  ms  of  iiiedii';i/  phiiasO' 
pbv  ar*  based. 

Ail  r    feadinc   and   |»t«rf<?r/»p.  I  at 

li-n:.tli.(*aine  to   the   cmtiAu^mn  iU;«\   I 

ivould  enter  a  stf-ain  (foctitr  »  uCbre.  m 

make  ilie  ativrr^pt  to  unlearn  error,  and 

be  taught  tvi^dtim,  r^HSon,  aod  truih  — 

I  vva.<  parliriti:ttly  dci>iroii:«   tii   he»*  ike 

••xcellency    and   Miperinrity   of  I)i»r««r 

Tiioiiisoti^a  iheoiy,  uhicb  wa**  soirtah 

talktd     al'Ont    and   l<y    inaiiv    .vj'olceii 

a«!ain5t,  demonst-aiefl  by  prartie*'. Km, 

8118.  yi.u   Can  starctfly    cooc**ire  how 

tin'  HpiFil  i»f  8uperstilin«if»  cn-diihiy  »nd 

mireasi^ntble    per.m'entioo    rared   Miid 

foamed.     Tiianks  ro  kind  heureo,  \  was 

preiiand  for  tlie  aMack,  NDd,th«  rcfnrr, 

heeded  it  not.     Thesti'irm  ofoppre>8' 

iveoppohiiion  was  raii-eJ^,  and  clew  a 

hcnvy  n^h-.      My    ohi  i.erceplor  irird 

*^ vain!  ruin!**     My  venerable  fadicr, 

w.tti  tears  in   his  eyes,'b^9iineht,  hf/^ 

ged,  aiid,  with  many  zeah^Ufi  eii^rc.i'«t» 

jijiti!— ••  Your,  pros^pects  are'Dow  ifal* 

taring,  will  you  abandao  iham  all  ind 
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reDfter  yoartelfdetpicable  ky  eppotising  i 
quicker)  1     AiiaiI.emaB  in  »biiii(lai.Gi*  | 
were  lit^Mped  upon  my  li»*ad.     No* with- 
fiiaiiiiin);  all  itii?*,  I  {.roceeded  alra:!  a^t 
in    tuc   irnlh.     1  v^as  daily   mure  nnd 
more  ciinvhiccdof  iliesnperioritx  of  this 
itew   mud   iii€8liinnVi|H  sv^ietn,   hy   wit 
nHH.'4in»   (be  ealuiory  eirocts  ofthe  in>* 
diciae  ;  ye  .  •'Ven  upon  -those  who  had 
been  8tirreiK'er«'d    to  Ihe  g  iin  inesKt'n- 

>  (Tcr    of  the    Uu^hite    and    the  ie«;ulHr 

>  qiiirt-k. 

I  will  here  j.tist  m«»niion  th«*  cj<!»e.of 

my  father:  he  had  been  aii  aMhmatic 

,,  for  35  yeiifi.  m'd  far  piven  >e«ni  had 

preity   iiiu>^h   Hhan.loned  the  oidittary 

Enrauit  nf  this  common  hiisiiiiess  of  life. 
Kit'ior  after  Douuir  h^d  be«n  ctinaiilt^ 
ed,  the   iNiicet  wi«*lde<l,  h|i:$ier8   appli- 
ed ;   Cmi'tic  TartHr  anil  |{Q>h*s   Sam- 
Biin  of  iii**d'tciti«  [Caltimel]  r>«pitU     a 
iiiinisU'rcd  ;    Init,  iil.is !    without  pro- 
ducing the  tiesiie<l  elffi  t,  nr  preso'iititig 
any  prospect  of  A,  cure  !     Opiuin.  in  lunt 
was  raHoi'ted  lo,  hut  nil  (he>e  mcMn^ 
proved  iuflVeriual.     His  wap,  indtcd,  a 
di^tre^sillg'  case.     Sometinit-s  lor  thirty 
'''     d:iyi<    Hiul    oi^ht«    in    8UCC''^8ion•   he 
'      woulfl  not  Httfjinpt  to   lie  down  for  r»-* 
'      pose,  as  it  w;o»  rxpect<*d   thai  each  of 
'     the  pnr  •xysius,  (if»  »>r  turns,   as  they 
oc<:nrred,  would  he  his  last* 

Wo  «rdl  n«>w  com«*  to  the  sequel  of 
the  i^t  ry.    Afi»-r  I  had  been  engaged 
in  practice  up  n  ihf  Thom-^onian  Sys- 
tem about  a  year,  n  terter  was  hiin'led 
nie,  (for  I  whk  45  milei*    from  my  pa- 
rriua!  t'ODr.)  s(aiiit!£  that  the  life  of  my 
d  ar  f.iihrr  wa!<  deitpiiired  of,  Mod  hi« 
dts!<olutioii    hourly   expeci^'d.       With 
fttiiil  step**!  ha^tf  lied  hxmeward   When 
I  arrived  it  was  my  iiupre^sioiihe  coti^d 
survive  but  a  few  houis.      1  feir  in  my 
be.irt  hat  he  wa^  a  kind  Cither:  and,  as 
B  ttou  intent  upon  his  welfrire,  I  admi- 
n  stered    the    senoud    preparation    of 
Dr.  Thoni-'on's   No.  1.      He  votniied 
freely  I      Th-inks    to   Ahuiuhty  Qod  ! 
He  ha«  hid  uo  more  of  the  asthma 
sincr. 

It  i»  now  thrcp  years  since  thi?  me- 
morablr*  •'veut  trflnspired  :  to  hear  him 
tell  at  this  period,  with  lears  in  h'.a 
eye*,  how,  by  my  perseverance,  even 
Bgniiista  fHilier*s  wdl,  has  enlarged  the 
ephf  re  of  his  enjoy meute  and  prolong* 
ed  his  yoaria,  causes  a  strani^e  impulse 
sf  joy  iiiezpi«8sible  to  thrill  this  earth- 
ly  tenenMat  ef  mine. 


For  the  two  last  years  1  have  bee.o  in 
prHdice  with   Dr.  F.  laplsm,  iti  the 
vt  laj^e  ol  Pou|>hkeeptie»  and,  through 
ih«*     import  tutity    of    o  r    nunii-rows 
friends  in  this  seriifm  of  the  ciiuairy,  I 
wtiH  iiidure^l  lo  Ifcaie  here   in  April 
last,    (^ince  ihe  2Qih  of  that  moNihi  I 
have  ntt ended  6d  CH^el>•  and  have  pre* 
scribed  lor  50  more  ;  I  have  rode  day 
and  niiht  nnd  have   been   deprived  iif 
mtich  o:  my  nereysHrv  rest— thai  I  a  to 
kind  heaven,  I  havo  not   lost  n  patient 
yet !  Jfoi  one  !    Nine  of  three  psitienie 
had  been  cut  and  mangled  by    ibe  Ian* 
cit,  a-.d   almost   caloinelized   tt>  vl  •'ir 
narrow  house.      Three  of  the    latter 
numh«r  are  now  ui  der  my  care,  t«nd 
are  evidently  doing  well  fur  the  time* 
The  others  are  well  md  able  to  l«ea  ' 
tehtiinony  to  the  tr*  th  by  telling  th  i.* 
own  lale. 

For  one,  I  consider  a  living  ivitness 
better  than  a  dead  one,  whereas,  (judg- 
ing by  their  desds«)  inaiif  of  the  regu* 
la-  farulty  prefer  a  dead  one.  By  look* 
in<r  into  their  reippcctive  grave  yards, 
where  rest  ihi^  fruit  of  their  labors* 
miiiiy  niigrhi  find  numerous  wittiesses 
of  iheir  just  condemnation.  This  aw* 
fill  kii^d  of  testimony  luiirht  well  cause 
chilling  horrora  lo  pcize  on  many  a 
gnihy  hreasr.  But  hark  !  what  t' on- 
dering.4,  cursiuiJiF,  and  ravinoi*  afj^.iitist 
ti.e  steam  doctors.  Are  these  the  men 
lo  put  down  the  Thomsonian  System  1 
Let  them  go  on  a  while  us  ihey  have 
ilonc,  and  die  work  is  acromplish  '1.— 
Thoin>oniani8ji  wdl  certainly  triumph 
hy  their  t»wn  deedp;  Witness  their  pre* 
s»!t|ition>— what  are  they  ?  We  an* 
swer  Innn  facts.  Calomel,  Tartar  Eme* 
tit:,  Arsenic,  Opuun,  B'isters,  and  the 
Lancet.  Thet«e  are  their  chief  depend* 
ence,  for  all  and  every  thing  frQoi  the 
most  simple  head-acke  to  a  confirmed 
aonsumpiion. 

Are  ihesfl  the  men  to  condemn  the 
efficient  remedies  of  Dr.  Thomson*  l>9» 
cause  they  are  few  in  number?  Ohl 
shame,  where  ii«  thy  bluHh  1  We  have 
the  wide  field  of  nature's  itarden  »*pen 
befoie  n*--.  The  hills  and  dales,  moon* 
.  tains  and  vsles,  invite  our  resea  chen, 
that  we  may  go  forth  and  gather  aa 
aniidote  fur  every  paini  and  cmII  a  re>Hir« 
dy  for  every  form  of  disease  to  wb«oh 
human  beings  are  liable. 

Through  your  Recorder,  we  leara 
that  the  steamers  are  doing  ^wondvrs 
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in  tb«  Cholera.  May  Qod  prosper 
iheir  effurto  every  wlirre.  I  hud  an 
oppuriuiiiiy  iut  ye»r  to  tei<t  thii  et&ctt- 
ey  of  liie  riiouiMiuua  reuiediea  4U  i  ela- 
tion to  ihia  scourge  ol  naiiuiia.  VV  e 
weresucceMlul  iu  trvtry  caac  but  ouf. 
Our  lailure  in  iliai  cafcts  was  fruiu  lick 
of  good  nursing. 

He  si  Bssurtsd  that  truih  and  Thom- 
•oiiiaiiitiiM  are  gotag  hand  in  liaud 
tbrougli  Nortli  Aunsrtca !  Tbey  are  so 
idoii tilled  that  ilieir  voice  is  one  Hiid 
begins  to  be  «•  aienstvely  heard  sad  re- 
garded It  is  a  voice  propitious  to 
bleeding  buuian  ty.  Hark !  we  hear  the 
cries  of  (he  widow  whose  husband  was 
calumeiiKed  into  eteniiry  ;  iht*  laineiil- 
aiioiis  of  the  orphan  whose  lather  uied 
by  the  lancet  in  the  hands  of  a  ciaesi- 
cal  pretender  to  medical  skill — the 
mourning  of  desjiate  parents  whose 
only  son  whs  blistered  to  the  grave, 
are  all  sounding  in  our  ears*  To  these 
bow  ^laetful  the  tidings  of  Thomson- 
iaii  discoveries. 

Awake,  oh  South  wind  !  and  let  the 
Norih  wind  b^ow  an  etili veiling  gale  ! 
Awake,  ye  sluuibering  niiUions  from 
your  medical  dreimis — shake  off  the  le- 
thargy of  ages  I  Rouse,  brethren  ! 
Tiiomsoiiians,  rouse  t  Away  with  pre- 
tended reformation  and  improvemsiits! 
We  want  something  more  and  better 
than  professional  pretensions.  Truth 
is  our  standard  ! 

I  will  just  mention  that  a  travelling 
Refoi-roerhas  recently  been  worm hig 
his  way  through  nur  section  ol' coun- 
try. i;y  the  last  accounts  he  made  but 
poor  speed  in  the  disposal  of  his  le- 
formation  works.  H'  we  follow  our 
leader,  we  need  not  fear  any  harm ! 
We  must,  we  shall  triumph !  Our  ad* 
venturer  tried  many  experiments,  but, 
sirs,  be  cannot  succeed.  He  had  bet- 
ter retire  from  the  field,  and  travel 
where  the  Tuomsonian  System  is  un- 
known. He  might  venture  in  the  de- 
aerit  of  Zahaara,  of  the  city  of  Cor  is, 
where  they  have  neither  books  or  edu- 
cation to  read  them.  If  you  find  any 
thing  in  my  communication,  you  may 
deem  worthy  a  place  in  your  widely 
eirculating  Recorder,  you  may  hear 
again. 

A  VOICE  FROM  N.  YORK. 


A  VOICE  FROM  N.  UAUPSUIE 


Messks.  Editors  : — ^Tbe  storms 
seventy  wioteis  have  beaieii  aga.ii<siji 
AmuUi  high  roiling  billtiws  Hod  hr-jj 
winds,  the  o*d  hulk  is  still  a.blc  tu  brr*>i 
the  tumult  of  the  pretcsin^f  ^ale.  I  jt\ 
can  guide  my  weather- hew  teo  IfSirk  w, : 
as  much  facility  at  most  mea  uf  a' 
age. 

it  being  my  lot  while  a  boj  to  live  r  i 
wil«ierness  country,  as  yoo  may  veJ 
expect,  my  atlvantHgt-a  for  a  ht^nrj 
education  were  very  lim.ied  :  beocf, 
in  my  aitv^need  age,  when  tlw  vorld 
belies  to  abound  with  literary  iiifoissp 
lion,  I  do  noi  expect  to  figure  laigrl;a 
the  uuhlic  prims. 

Having  been  the  subject  of  uo^  {it- 
ease,  and  felt  the  power  of  atd}C^ 
poisons,  1  cannot  withhold  my  (<^h 
luoiiy  in  favor  of  the  Tli(»cn«^oni<«s  Bo 
taoic  Hystem  ofmedical  practice :  ite 
teytimuiiy  I  must  give  wiule  ifae  lu:? 
of  life  continues  to  burn,  or  1  resna 
about  the  ^ho^e8  of  lime. 

Wiien  a  iiot  ht-aving  breast,  tensici 
with  violeat  and  almost  iDfUpporiabli 
pains,  acconipanied  >viih  lie|<atis  alTec* 
tioiis,  all  indicated  a  nearly  approach- 
ing dit<B«>lution,  I  have  ezperieneed  the 
most  salutary  effectn  by  the  timely  s»« 
of  Tbomaouiaii  remedies.     Ye^"^  wlien 
my  bowels  had  been  ^nnched  hj pbj^ 
SIC,  administered  by  learned  in»ithctm* 
tioii,  and  this  earthly  leiif^m^et  reduced 
to  a  skeleton  by  starvauon.  when  la- 
boring under  an  aua<  k  of  biWcma  cho- 
lie,  from  this  dark   medicated    dock- 
yard ol  filib  aiKt  famine,  1  have  beeo 
recovered   by   Thomson ian    medicias, 
anu  placed  on  the  terra- firma  of  food 
health.    It  was  then  I  ascribed  gisfy  to 
the  God  or  my  life,  for  raining  sp,  ia 
this  granite  sicUe,  a  man.  before  abosa 
extraordinary  skill,  disease,  in  i's  terri- 
fy ing  forms,  shonM  so  generaU;  vsniah 
MWay,  andthesuffeierabe  released frt>m 
the  to.  tare  of  the  once  popular  medieal 
practice. 

*  As  the  most  vigorons  part  of  ny  lif« 
was  devoted  to  the  service  of  my  coos* 
try,  80  I  would,  with  equal  p^eason. 
V(»lnnteer  a  portion  of  ihe  eveiitng  o( 
toy  days  in  this  gloriona  cause,  pw- 
mulgsting  Thomsonian  truth  for  Ike 
soppresuon  of  medical  &laebood  sad 
delusion  i  But  I  am  an  old  mas !   Mf 
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gliiss  hkS  almost  run  down.     My  head 
is  blo(i*'«Miii>»(&  ^»ii>  a^e— I  uuiat  tiCMisi 
fr  'in  iiiHkiDg  iiiAttie  III   ilie  •  p-ii    lieiH  I 
W  ly  sh^a  >!  1  factf  tbefto  tiie«tiual  fiie:<  1 
WtiHi  i  hdv«  tftrn,  Hiid   kno^tn,   ttnil 
fell,  h4M  hlnckaled  uiy  lieHri,   anl  hiid 
ail  emb  ug  i  mi  the  fi.ier  f<iili  g^  ufuiy 
auul  ai  the  mere  tfi^htof  a  regufar  phy- 
■i%:iaD  !     Tltoiiisonuutf  are  able  t«i  lake 
thoirowo  uart.    TJjc  «a  «o    ia   -d  far 
fniiii  Unguistiineni  aiiddticlinf  in  New 
Hampshire,  ihiii  it  irnveU  oii,  ia  daily 
g  .iiiiug  gro(io<t»  in  defiimco  »(  prtju 
tlice,    0|»|>o*itiou,     inibrfpri'i^eiiiaimn, 
faksebo  »d,  iind  peri*«*cuiion.  Tbatdnik 
mad  gloomy  veil,  iliai  for  agen  bad  fixed 
a  magic  spell  on  the  eyi'S  of  mankind, 
beg*us  to  rend,  and  the  lucid  beamt  uf 
Tboiiisooiaa  ligbtare  now  &biiiing  npcm 
many  of  the  au^iif  and  daugliiers  of  af* 
flictimi,  and  cousi^nuii;   that  monaur, 
diKea'^f,  imo  ibe  vjrtfXof  ini<)er««l  poi 
•t>ii8|  and  r^'t^uiar   atkdl  to  seek  an  hsv 
him    beneath    the    roof  of    drugs^ista* 
■bupM,  there  to    dnd  Wiiyd  and    meant 
for  the  deeiruction  of  Immaii  life,  un- 
amenable to  any  earthly  tribunal. 

«Sh<»ald  ihat  bright  moruingtiar  that 
has  risen  in  our  favor-  d  land,  contioue 
to  «mit  bii«  vivifying  rave,  we  may  anti- 
cipate with  confidence  the  day  wh*  n 
every  per.-«oo  of  inteUif(»-nce  shall  feel 
tbr«  cheery  influence  of  its  benign  radi- 
tionn,  and  heartily  combine  to  tear 
down  ihe  altars  sacred  to  the  mineral 
poisons,  nor  1  mger  b«»«v  with  obnequi- 
ons  devotion  to  the  shiiae  of  regular 
medical  superstition. 

The  name  of  the  immortal  Thomson 
sounds  grateful  in  our  '-ars.  His  disco- 
vi'ries  ar'e  an  astonishint;  message  of 
benignity  to  m^n.  His  name  and  his 
discoveries  shall  bUzen  ibe  pages  of 
future  historians,  when  sll  wh  »  now  in- 
habit this  lerrsqueous  globe  shall  be 
silenily  Hleeping  io  the  c«»ld  bosom  of 
tneir  inother  earth,  and  a  new  race 
have  rit^en  to  hav*^  learned  his  fame 
from  tiie  pens  i>f  hi$  friends  and  their 
predeci*8S0r8,  when  they  all  >»hall  have 
mingled  in  the  lonely  grave. 

In  defiance  of  learned  opposition, 
Thomsunian  truth  and  skill  must  and 
will  prevail.  I  give  my  voice  ihat  eve- 
ry poiAonoua  mineral  drug  be  suffered 
to  remain  nndi.^iurbed  in  the  earth,  or 
be  disposed  of  for  any  valuable  purpose, 
only  let  no  suoh  article  be  esteemed  or 
mted  as  mediaine  to  combat  disease. 


Conviction  i<n  I   confirmaivm  ate  i\\% 
unifuini  re>ulis  of  raruiiil  iHipart  al  i  i« 
veHiigation  of  the  Thuinsoiiao  bysieni. 
The  more  if  is  uniiersiood,   the  more 
readily  disease  dies,   and  death   drops 
hia  arrows.     By    its    influence,  I  have 
b»'en  rescued  ihii8  far  Iroio  the    power 
of  the  grave !     When  I  look  around  nm 
aitd  set'  the  nick  and  nfflicred  flocking  to 
the  Thomson  I  an  flag,  relieved  of  their 
distresaes,  restored  to  ht  alth,  to  their 
familieH  huJ  friends,  how  transporting 
the   iboaiiht   that  there   is  h   balm  in 
Norih  America  so  ffficacioua  to  heal 
our   inaladien,    when    seai^nably  and 
faithfully    applied.      Who    but    those 
whose  livea  have  been  saved  bv  botanic 
rem  dies  ean  dnlv  eppreeiate  the  value 
of  sucli  powi  ri'nl  amifiotes  against  die* 
easel  E«»ypt  may  boa^t  of  her  Hernirr, 
the  first  ii»vent»»r  of  medicine  ;  Cttsmay 
write  in  letiera  of  gold  the  fame  of  her 
Hypocraies ;  Rome  may  pouriray  to 
her  empire,  wah  all  the  eloquence  of 
Ueioosthenet*,  the  skill  of  her  Celsus  ; 
Periiamos,  in  tbe  finer  tonchen  of  poet- 
ry, may  celebrate  the  fame  of  her  Ga« 
ten,    hilt  the  patriot   fathers  of  New 
Hampshire  will  leave  a  legacy  to  their 
children  to  the  world  uneqnallert  in  the 
annals  of  earth  and   time.      It  shall  ba 
told  to  the  latest  generntion  of  human 
kind  that   here  was  the   binh  place  of 
Thomson,  a  most  renowned  master  of 
the  h.  aline  art,  and  one  of  the  pro- 
fonndeat  students  that  ever  graduated 
in  the  school  of  nature. 

OLD  AGE. 


Sir 


TO  MR.  OLD  AOC 

A  communication  from  a  man 

of  your  age  and  experience  has  found 

wiib  ns  a  hearty  welcome  to  a  place  in 

the  Recorder.    We  hope  you  will  not 

neglect  us  in  fnture.     Your  views  and 

feelings  appear  to  be  congenial  with 

our  own.     We  are  happy  to  discover 

that,  notwithstanding  y«m  number  your 

three- score  years  and  ten,  your  mind 

I  blossoms  with  vernal  beauty  even  into 

the    deep  winter   of   your  advancing 

years.     We  know  how  to  appreciatn 

your  testimony.    While  you  stand  thun 

1  consclenciottsly  Tor  the  truth,  we  would 

'  remurk  that  you  have  oar  best  wiehee 


IM 
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that  your  lioarj  bead  may  be  h  crown  of  i 
giory,  Jicing  found  in  the  way  of  rigbi- 
«ou8ne88.— Editobs. 

JTROM  THB  8T.  LOUIS  TIMB8  OF  39tH  ULT. 

STORM  AT  bT.  LOUIS. 

Our  t<iwH  wHtf  the  tiC'en»*,  on  Thurs- 
day aight.  of  out*  (»f  the  nirist  viuleni 
«iid  destructive  storms  thHt  has  ever 
been  known  to  prevMil  in  thin  part  of  thf 
State.  Dnring  the  enriy  part  of  the 
evening  the  bku*s  wi*re  iuuering,  and 
the  aiiiio>pIii  ro  cliHrgfd  %vith  elrcmci- 
ly.  Fr«im  ?*vilighi  nniil  the  ets'-a^  on 
of  the  storm»  there  was  a  ciintinnons 
ghire  of  ligh(  ;  for  a  time  (he  bolls 
diKchar^ed  at  ii  <iistance,  bnt  wiih 
€[Mick  re|.eliiio4».  but  as  the  cloiu!^g««- 
thered  and  condensed,  they  came  near- 
er, a  'd  ai.la.^(  setfnit  d  as  if  iluy  had 
«nade  the  uir  ubove  us  their  hutile- 
field. 

The  wir.H,  whicli  r^ige'd  forionsly, 
and  to  which  might  be  properly  given 
tlk«- i...ni  oi  .lUi* iC'iiit.  aiv»Ni-  a*  sx 
o*cl>'rk»(and  c«»niinned  iis  vp.U-nce  (or 
abnnt  ten  fninut''S.  I*  camp  from  a 
horth'wesiern  point,  «nd  happy  for  the 
eurronnding  cmmlry,  had  bill  a  narrow 
rangb}  from  the  observaiiorf  we  have 
be«*n  abld  to  make,  we  would  jniiuM 
thai  the  width  of  the  greatest  violence 
ol  liie  ti   ri<)  w.kt>  iM»L  iiiucn  iiiore  ih^ii  u 


ini'e,  ?«-"i   t 


■i   *••  vns  i' 
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when  the  wind  was  turned  by  (he  op- 
position of  eminences. 

In  »  «  .   IV  ury  '•  •••'•e  '  by  \]  o 

storm,  was  principnlly  inflicted  npon 
^  the  north-vvesteri)  pan  of  it,  and  on  tl»e 
'  hi^h  ground.  We  believe  iliat  nlmopsl 
everv  house  in  that  district  sustained 
niore  or  less  injury — l?ome  were  un- 
roofed, and  the  walls  rent  away. — 
Oun^r*.  haj  buLh  the  gubie  ends  bluwn 
oU.  ^  i>  u(  «in>ii*:  tiiiiti«  i  ii'jur).  m  d 
others  wore  completrly  rR7e(l  witli  tie 
earth.  Trees  were  uprooted,  aod  t^teir 
biuli.  ti  Utuiiihe.*-  carnuJ  lu  C()it>ii<  ih- 
b'e  di.-tauces  ;  ami  lh«  several  uiiri- 
tnn;it*»  r'.wfinin"'" -n.*  nf  hr»!i-''--  t'l'rit  hni  - 

peoed  to  be  sociably  assembled  togeth- 
ei ,  iv.  ic  bijMiii.ied,  we  kar  m  vi  r  to 
meet  again.  In  the  lower  part  of  the 
town,  awnii.gs,  sign-boardti,  the  lops 
of  chimneys,  oud  roof*,  were  scattered 
bitherand  thither,  and  it  would  hare 


been  to  the  i minings t  danger  of  maj 
oneV  life  to  ha?e  been  in  lUe  street*  mi 
the  time. 

\Ve  have  not  heard  from  tUe  ccNitirry* 
in  the  inimediaie  ueighb«irlMKxl  c»f  the 
ttiwn,  where  the  wind  wai*  not  so  vio- 
lent and  powerful  as  if -iths  here*  Th« 
range  of  ihe  ffevasiation  whs,  in  widtli, 
about  the  same  a«<  in  the  city,  and  tbs 
direction  of  its  approach  froiutbeaMne 
point. 

DiATH.^^The  LoiK*on  Quarterly  Re- 
view, jtii^t  received,  in  noticing  a  book 
of  Sir  Henry  Ualfurd  ou  di-ath  and  is- 
xaniiy,  has  the  following  sirtking  pa»- 
ai.e: 

«* Whatever  he  tlie  ceiiaes  ot  di«solii* 
lion,  whether  Midilen  violence  or  Im- 
gering  malady ,  the  iit.mediateinoil^e 
hy  which  death  is  hroii^la  abo«f,  ap- 
pt'ar  to  he  hut  two.     In    on«*  ibe  ner- 
vous system  ia  primarily  attacked*  aivd 
there  is  a  piukini^,  sometiniex  an  tn- 
stantaneous  exi>iiction  of  tne  pnwrnof 
lite;  in  the  other  diFsolnlion  i«  refect* 
ed  by  the  circulation  of  hiack  vmotM 
blood  in  the  arteries*  of  the  b«>dy»  ineisaii 
of  the  r»*d  arterial  blood. 

The  former  is  tertned  rteath  by  sys* 
cope,  or  faimiiig,  the  latter,  di'ath  hf 
asph}xia.     In  thela.<»i  niemioned  mil' 
iier  of  death,  when  it  is  lite  recruit  nf  lis- 
ease,  the  struggle  is  hing'  proirnctrd, 
and   accompanied   With  ill  the  risi^fte 
tnarksof  a^ony  which  tbtt  imatiiiiatioii 
>r(>i>(U:iate6  with  the  closing  «ceneof\\fe 
— (he  pinched  and  pallid  featurett,  ihe 
C'tld  ciaminy  skin,   the   upturned  eye, 
and  the  heaving  iMlioriou?  rattling  res- 
piration.     Death   does  not   stnke   til 
the  organs  of  th»  body  at  Uie  same  time; 
some  may  be  said  to  huivi  vc  fiiher>;i«d 
the  \uj\iL8  are  the  last  to  give  op  die 
perforniancH  nf  their  fintctioD  aialilie. 
As  death  approaches,  they  becmaeera* 
dually  inttre  ind  more  oppn'ssi^}  the 
air-cells  are  loaded  with  an  increased 
quantity  of  the  fluid  which  natnraHy  to* 
bricaica  the  surface  |  the  stmospkiera 
can  now  no   longer  coQie  in  ci«nttet 
with  the  minnte  hlnnd-resDels  spread 
over  the  sir  cells,  without  at  first  per- 
meating this  viscid   fluid— liene««  the 
rattle.      Nor  it  the  contact  sufficieotlf 
perfect  to  chiinge  the  venoua  into  ers* 
rial  blood  ;  an  unprepared  floid  coaM- 
qoently  ieeaet  from  tbe  tongv  intd  tbs 
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bearr.  and  it  thene*  tran»mitti*d  into 
every  otht* r  orgNn  uf  the  body.  The 
brmin  receivet*  it,  and  its  eii«r*fieii  ap- 
pe<«r  tn  be  lulled  theieby  into  sleep — 
l^eDemlly  Intnquil  Hlfep^-filled  wiiii 
dreaiiMi,  which  impel  Ui»f  d>tiig  lip  to 
niiiriniir  out  ihe  DHuiet  of  frifods,  au«l 
the  nccupaiioiis  and  recollectiunn  ol 
past  life ;  the  peasant  "  babbles  o' 
l^reeD  fields,"  and  Napoleon  Vxpire^ 
•mid  vieiooi*  of  bMttli>»  uttering^  with 
Ilia  lost  breath  *'teto  d*ariiiee.-' 

[Preibyter, 
JPoison  from  ^'ew  Honey .^-k  son  of 
nine  and  dau^^hter  of  aix  years,  and  on- 
ly children  of  Samuel  Yurk,  of  FHrm- 
ini^oii,  difd  a  few  dciys  since  in  conse- 
quence of  eat  in^ir  new  honey.  They 
livetl  about  26  hours. 

ft  is,  perhnps,  not  f(enera1)y  known, 
that  hottoy  recently  isHthered  by  bees  hI 
a  certain  hCason  of  the  yenr,  from    the 
fluwerm  ^f  sunie  poisonous  piams.  pod> 
Pfsies  their   deleteriono  cpialities  in  u 
bighlv  ConcentrRiedstHte  when  fre^h, 
sod  may  prove  fatal,  iftMkeninsoflic  eM 
^aai-tiiy.    Ir  Inii*  be«Mi  a^cprla  oed  that 
the  poit>oDou8  eflects  of  Honie  plunts,  at< 
for  instance  the   L.inibkiii,  s?o  called, 
depend  upon  a  ceritiin    agcni.   named 
by  rheiikists  Prnssic  Acid.      It  is  hIiki 
fciunrl  that  thisncid  very  soon  loosen  its 
hurtful    properties  by  di'Con>pQsiiion  ; 
sniluit  honev  containii  gsiuh  an  Hgeni 
atfi->t.  ivdu'd  (Tit^elf  becfniie  pure  in 
a  short  time,  being  ttiflfered  to  miiMJn 
tindtstnrbed.       Occurtenres   of  draiii 
fioin  this  can^e  aie»  nodonhi,  exceed- 
ingly rare.    Though  one  such  fatal  in 
stance,  among  htmiireds  who  might  at 
other  times  parisik^e   of  this   dehcicMis< 
BiibMance    wiilmnt   injury,     oughi    to 
prove  sufficient  caution  to  deter   from 
the  useof  ir,  at  that  season  ot  the  year, 
which  might  create  a  linbility  to  inju- 
riouSy  if  not  fatal  cunseqnmres. 

IKennebee  Jour, 

THE  BLACK  WORM. 

Complaints  are  made  in  Upper  Cann- 
dt.  of  a  large  black  wotm»  which  is 
making  f«'ariul  rav.igrs  with  the  i^ras*' 
sod  wheat  of  the  new  eettlemeot^.  It 
appears  to  be  as  vornrions  as  the  lo- 
custs of  Ecy  pi.  A  single  wheat  fiehi 
of  fil^y  acres*  had  been  entirely  cut  off 
ky  thif  iMW  and  destructWe  tnimalt 


Skin  and  <S/oNiadk.— Let  ihesa  two 
i4nportani  organs  be  attended  to  in  a 
proper  manner,  and  all  the  diseases  of 
summer,  ch'dera  iuclu!*ive,  will  bo 
avoided.  1*he  kind  attention  to  the 
skin  consistm  in  daily  frictions  with  a 
coarse  t(»wel  tnid  flesh  hrtiHh— the  tepid 
or  Warm  hath  twice,  or  at  te  st  once  a 
week  ;  or,  in  lien  of  this,  daily  spong- 
iog  the  surface  with  salt  and  water  with 
the  ciiill  taken  off  it»  and  then  rubbing 
with  a  dry  coarse  towel.  The  stomach 
will  liave  ju.-'tice  d.n**  it  by  an  avoid- 
ance of  all  kind«  of  alcoholic  drinks;  the 
moderate  use  of  tea  and  coflfee*  if  pueh 
be  habitually  taken  ;  a  due  proportion 
of  wi  II  boiled  v*'geiahle8  with  meat 
roasted  or  boiled-— and  on  occhkiohs  in 
sanguine  temperament,  in  a  feverish 
habit  of  bitdy,  a  moderate  siiarc  of  cook- 
ed fruits — to  the.  excltisioti  however  of 
cherries  and  plums.  In  all  cases 
where  disease  is  present  in  a  place, 
no  kind  of  fruit  nor  any  new  or  unac- 
customed artiele  of  diet  whatever 
t^huuld  be  taken  i/i/Ae  evening. 

[Jour  Healtk. 


The  Cholera — The  following  pas* 
sage,  extracted  fiom  the  reply  of  Gol. 
R.  M.J*dmson,  of  Scott  C«  unty,  Ky. 
to  an  invitation  10  visit  Indianapulie 
and  partake  of  u  pnhl.c  di.mer  tltere, 
will  shew  the  extent  of  the  rava^r  a  of 
(he  Cholera,  at  his  feat,  up  to  the  Ist 
July,  the  dati^  of  his  letter  : — **  The 
('holera  has  deprived  me  ol  ten  of  my 
family  and  sJxsiudmts  of  the  Choctaw 
Academy  who  lived  with  me — and,  at- 
thouvh  it  h'ris  greatly  ab.ited.  some  are 
}ei  on  the  sick  list,  and  the  derange- 
nieol  in  my  domestic  economy  is  so 
great  ihitt  I  fear  ii  will  require  my  con- 
siani  attention  at  home  to  repair  it 
during  the  current  year. 


Health  of  the  •Viad.— >Angnish  of 
mind  has  driven  ihousaods  to  suicide  ; 
anguish  ofhitdy  omte.  This  proves  that 
the  health  (»f  the  mind  is  of  greater  con- 
seqm  net*  than  the  health  *»f  the  body, 
although  both  are  deserving  of  ninob 
moreattonlioii  than  cither  of  them  rs- 
esive. 
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TBE  UECORDUK. 


aOL71£ST:S, 


SATURDAy,  AlKJUiT  17,  18;«. 

^■■■sssaBBasas=B=a:=3=s=sssBSBi=asssKSSB9Bsaas 

NOTICE. 
Ths  Friendly  Thotitsoniao  Botanic 
Society  ofthe  Upited  Siatea  Hre,  liere- 
by»  agaio  notified,  that  their  Cunven- 
tion    stands  adjourned   to  the  tecond 
Monday    in  October   of  the    cnrroilt 
yeiir — that  they  have  »ppoiiited  to  con- 
vene   at   Pittsburgh,  Peiin.       Ail    tiie 
Brauch  Societies  in  the  United  Siates, 
are  ^eque^tf  d  to  8end  delegHten  to  re- 
preseot   them.      All  communications 
from  those  branches  who  cannot  be  re- 
pre8»*med,   or  such  interesting   docu- 
ments as  individuals  may  wUh  to   lay 
before  the  Convention,  should  be  for- 
warded to  Jarvis  Pike  &  Co.,  or  to  ihe 
subscriber,  so  as  to  reach  Culunibus  by 
the  first  ol  October,  that   every  podBi- 
ble  arrang^ement  may  he  made  to  faci- 
litMie  the  husiottss  that  may  be  pending 
before  that  budy.     Details  of  the  gene- 
ral progress  of  the  Thonfsooian  eause, 
and    of    psiticulnr    cases   treated   bv 
Tboniffonian  Remedies.   The  character 
and  effVcts  of  opposition;  the  nature 
and  results  of  pro(iet<si«tns  of  rtfoima- 
Cioo  on  the  system,  important  boidniual 
discoveries,  are  all  matters  of  de^p  in- 
terest to  every  friend   of  the  cause.— 
Minute  accounts  ofcaties  of  hydropho- 
bia, by  the  bite  of  dogs  or  of  any  other 
rabid  animals,  that  may  hsve  been  sue- 
cessfiilly  treated  by  Thonisotiian  medi- 
cine,   are  spfcially  r<'quested.    By  a- 
prompt  and  faithful  attention  to  such 
matters  of  fact,  the  pages  of  the  Re- 
corder  might   be  greatly  enriched.-^ 
Qentlemen  of  taate,  talents,  experienc" 
and  observation,  who  have  come  over  to 
the  Botaaio  standard,  are  requested  to 


be  liberal  in  cammunicatiog  the  labort 
of  their  penn,  to  advance  the-  more  ex- 
tensive diffusion  of  important  infbrtns- 
tion.  and  pcLoniote  the  general  ioteresi 
au'.i  repntaiioii  of  this  truly    iiiagoatii- 
mnnsaiid  already  highly  reapectable  is- 
stituiion. 

With  respectful  consideration,  I  have 
t*ie  honor  to  be,  gentlemen,  your  o^ 
liged  humble  fierviuit, 

THOMAS  HlftRSEY, 
Sec.  Gen.  Cor.  U.  S.  BoU  Sac. 


Dr.  Calomel  was  for  many  yean,  t 
Family  Physician  lo  a  particular  fri^od« 
and  with  a  good  df 'gree  of  pro/e^i^fi  at] 
finesse,  had  wormed  himself  ioto  spe- 
cial favor.     His  wife,  a  VMletudin^nio 
of  peculiarly  delicate  habit,  became,  tl 
a  certain  time  nioreseriourdy  it  di>pa»- 
cd  than  u^ual.      The  family    Doctor, 
who,  hy  the  way,  was   not    far  dislaitt, 
w»»  isent  for  in  great  baste.      In  about 
twelve  hours,    this  discinguished   ai^bc 
of  ;he  pestle  made    his   uppearance  in 
propria  p,  rsona.     Being  sea  ted  tttto- 
pos,    he  commenced  in  dig^nilfc^  ^b>- 
losopliic  silence,    as    his  manotrr  wmm^ 
to  twirl,  twist,  and   twiW,  very  signifi*' 
caiitly  to  be  sure,  a  favorilelovktif  hatr, 
that  lent  its  ornaineMtal  taB^\etii  adorn 
his  ponderous  htad.  At  length  the  a  z- 
ions   husband,   tortured    by  an  impa- 
tience natural  to  such    an  emergency, 
hroke  the  agtmizing  «»leiice,  and  ioqotr- 
ed — •*  Doctor,   are  you  going  to  pre* 

i^cibe  ft»r  Mrs.  ?"     **  Tea,  Pir," 

was  thus  ext')rted,and  the  Doctor, very 
learnedly  oitserved— **  You  will  ^Mt 
her  a  tea^spoonful  of  laudaonm,  autl  I 
will  call  again.*'  Twenfy*four  b'*ttrt 
passed  ufi\  while  mother  earth  moTr^ 
round  the  steady  pole,  and  llothillgfu^ 
iher  was  seen  or  heard  of  Doctor  Csis* 
tnel,  who  was  probably  busy  twirifsg 
his  favorite  lock  at  boine.  Pemia* 
sion  pressing  on  persuasioOf 
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o(  physic  iras  at  last  induced '  to  ven-  , 
tuM  into  the  presence  of  bis  putient 
once  more.  Being  Hgain  sealed  in  a 
poatine  indioaiiveiifthe  homiigehe  was 
int»*ut  to  claim,  and  pondering  deeply 
in  his  gigantic  mind  on  the  laws  ol'in^t* 
ter  and  medical  protection,  it  was  evi- 
iksot  he  ihought  liiinieir  on  the  Vergt*  of 
the  diKovery  of  perpetual  motion  ;  fi)r, 
with  an  evidently  increased  fHcilit/,he 
twirled  the  favorite  lock  again*  until  one 
was  ready  to  conclmle  the  ubifequious 
hair  felt  an  impulse  from  the  maguaui- 
nious  workings  uf  that  mighty  mind 
that  stirred  within  its  silent  corporeous 
condition. 

Time    seemed  to  move  on  slowly- 
lagging  wheels.    The  lung  silence  of 
the  Doctor  was,   to  the  ftmd  afflicted 
husband,  as  though  '*  the  pulse  of  life 
etoud  still,  and  iiature  made  a  pause— 
and  awful  pause  !  prophetic  of  Aer  end" 
whose    best  interest  lay  so  near  his 
heart !  ^•*  Doctor,"  said  he,  ^*  are  you 
not  going  todo  something  for  my  wife?*' 
Dr.  Calodiel  then  t>egan  to  collect  his 
bedt  thoughts,  and  to  call  in  the  roviogs 
of  his  mighty  mind  from  its  Ti^i    ex- 
'  cursions,  and  made  tbid  scientific  re- 
ply*—'* This    is    quite  a   complicated 
ease.     M:8.  ■  ■    ■    has  mo  many  disoT' 
den  upon  her,  thHt  I  am  waiting  to  see 
which  will  get  the  upper  hand  ;  give  her 
this  dose  of  culomel.  and  I  will  call 
again!     This    was  the  isst  visit  he 
made  to  this  woman  ! 

Courteous  reader*  do  not  censure 
him  for  this  last  neglects— no  !  no !  In 
this  he  was  perfectly  justifiable.  Of 
this  you  will  be  convinced  by  the  sequel 
of  the  story.  On  that  night  JUrt.  — 
died.  Her  remains  now  rest  in  yonder 
gr'd^%  yard,  aud  the  melancholy  tale  of 
her  untimely  exit  is  known  to  many 
surviving  witnesses.  The  inquisitive 
will  ask,  was  this  Pr.  Calomel  one  of 
the  Esculapeaaa  io  whom  so  maiiy  of 


the  ciiizeos  of  this  metrppoliseo  oonfi* 
dently  trust  1  If  the  grave  cuuld  speak, 
the  fact  would  n<*t  require  any  farther 
afttmatioD.  We  merely  affirm  the  dis. 
gusting  itury  is  substantially  true.**** 
In  *'  The  Western  Jounial  of  the  Me- 
dical and  Physical  Sciences,**  edited  by 
Daniel  Drake,  M.  D.— Vol.  vli.  No. 
XXV.  page  lOd^  we  have  the  following 
statements  :  **  Calomel  seems  to  have 
mHintaioed  itself  in  the  confidence  of 
the  profession,  and  is  given  in  ulmost 
every  case.  Some  physicians  adminis- 
tered it  in  drachm  doses;  but  the  gieat* 
er  number  limit  themselves  to  20  or  90 
grains,  frequently  repeated.  Ajl  the 
patients,  as  far  as  we  know,  who  are 
salivated,  recover."  To  wait  for  sali- 
vation to  efieot  a  cure  of  Cholera,'eveD 
as  it  has  sppeared  among  ue,  divested 
of  half  its  terrors,  would  be  to  insure 
inevitable  death  to  the  patient.  It  I*  a 
disease  that  can  never  be  managed  by  the 
tardy  process  ofcalomeiixaiion.  A  phy- 
sician might,  with  equal  prospects  of 
success,  sit  down  and  twirl  a  lock  of 
hair.  We  will  say  of  those  whose 
n-covery  bss  been  imputed  to  calomel, 
as  Dr.  Drake  has  said  of  **  those  who 
survive  the  state  of  trne  collapse,"  they 
**  do  it,  in  all  probability,  from  the  in- 
herent energy  of  the  vital  power,  and 
would  have  lived,  we  suppose,  if  noth« 
iogbad  been  done." 


A  respectable  correspondent  in  Phi- 
ladelphia, under  date  of  July  24tb,  ob- 
serves—*' Our  friend.  Dr.  Hixon's 
treatment  of  Cholera  in  Kentucky,  ie 
read  with  much  interest.  I  was  grati- 
fied to  find  that  his  treatment  of  'that 
disease  was  so  similar  to  that  which  I 
adopted  last  summer,  during  tlie  pre- 
valence of  that  plague  inourcity;  when, 
out  of  97  confirmed  cases  tlmt  came 
under  my  care»  I  lost  but  one.  Beside, 
there  were  between  6  and  600  peraoae 


t 
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^ 
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wJio  shook  uflf  the  premoniiory  tvuip- 
lonift  by  simiUr  preveniat'uet.'' 

Tlie  wriier  concludes  Ui  ^p,  bimior- 
ously— «« But  I  ii»usc  lisste  to  ibe  P^tbt 
Ofllct'-^inj  iticroioiiieter  ii(»w  stindsHi 
981  in  iheshsde.SO  miimifs  pa«t  (''Ur 
o'cl«»ck  P.  M.  Now  }-i)U  will  allow  me 
to  lakes  litUe  No.  6sud  No.  3,  in  su- 
^rauil  WMttT,  ioc«K>l  iiijtfflff  wbil«  I 
niiiaiu  |oula»  perspiring  fr^y. 

H.  C. 


A  corres^ndent  who  resides  at  Car- 
mel,  Briidfonl  Cotiniy.  lVnnessei%  un- 
der datt*  of  Jut  v  S3.  mTo  m%  us  of  the 
desoliuing  march  of  Cholera  in  ttiat 
place.  Out  of  ii  popnlaiiou  ol  bttween 
7  ani  800  personi^,  109  deatlis  were  r3- 
corded  in  the  paper  »f  the  preceding 
week.  We  are  happy  lu  learn  Ironi 
the  sane  source,  that  its  vtruleic*-  had 
greMlly  abated.  NoiwnhMandingthis 
.nifUiicholy  lale  of  human  woe.  he  a«- 
turt«s  us  Uiat  Thoms'on  auism,  where- 
ver appli  -d  with  energy  and  care,  hus 
be  eo  8i*cr.e»»8fnl,  aud  l»  pru^ret^siDg  ra- 
pid'y  ill  public  •  siintatinn.  We  discu* 
v<'rihat.  wlienv>'i  the  Ch  *h  ra  iravels, 
deuth  mows  diiwrn  the  petiple,  uiiril  ihu 
residue  become  alarmed.  Mm!  lieMring 
how  uiarTeluusly  B  Mimic  Piiysiciam* 
succeed  in  relieving  ihe  in  lady,  thoy 
fluck  over  to  il:o  Thomso  i  .ii  nu  k-, 
escaping  for  their  lives  ;  und,  %«hen  his 
re.i  editishecome  gener  lly  H'iopted,  in 
any  place,  Choleni  sudiicnly  t^ubsides. 
Oh!  t'lHt  the  people  wnuM  learn  wis- 
dom, anl,  Mith  all  tlieirjgt'ttings,  get 
an  unJerstsnding  of  the  truth  in  Miis  mat 
ler. 


Thf*re  are  two  ev  ntftit  periods  in  4ie 
life  uf  a  wotna'i,  mie  whei*  t<he  won4c/K 
wfai>  sle  sh  11  ha^e,  th.>  oth  r  wiicn 
she  wonders  ir*i«i  wt  I  have  her. 
"  iBoglon  Mn^ing  Poat.     \ 


} 


One  of  the.  nittst  extr.torditinrr  i 
cuneuces  uf  mndefM  tinit*«i,  was  J  'i 
wi'^nehsed  on  the  line  of  ilie  Ciej 
pejfke  ttnd  Dehiware  Canal.  A  H 
Wh-  Idon,  Wlii)'l«fi^E^4toM.  in  Peni:^: 
v:«niH,  I  u  the  27»h  June^.lSd^^  w^-*  «i 
t'icked  ou  ihe  15lh  Au^^ii^t,.  hi  doc.  ] 
P.  M.andrt  7  oVrock  ihe  n-*xl  a.ii 
ii)^  Was  to  all  app  aram-ea  dtt^^  ft 
an  hour  alter,  hetvHM  placoti  in  a  r-  5j 
«ind  taken  to»the4).ace  cif  birnxK  Hcfr 
Hi  the  coiTiii  lay  beside  the  grt«'-.  i' 
deep  moaning  was  beard.  a>i€l  iiiui'^  :  •:; 
liuspicion  i»f  the  fact,  indue  n;  tUp*-- 
pie  to  remove  the  coffin  lid,  W,*?  a: 
exhibited  signs  of  lite.  He  «^  r>^ 
moved,  nnd  is  now  in  tlie  bonxi&n  C 
East  on,  alive  and  well. — BtUt,  Gn. 

A  siiuilar  oceurrenc-e  took  ph<-t  i 
short  lime  si  tee,  ai  St.  Lftuii',  .>//<>ou 

li.  in  the  per-  u  of  a  feiiial<* Shei-^ 

had   been  taken  in     her   ciilfin  lo  l 
'•  Narrow   House,*' — but  s^giis  «rf 
w«re   fonuriate^y    'li>covered  ami  ' 
wasinken  ()utnnd  reeoverrd.    ftv-:. . 
be  8tr.int£e   indeed,    if. the    "  indfC - 
ha-ie**  ill  which  CMiol^ra    snhjecis  s 
buriied   under   ground,    were  not  :  ' 
cani«e  oCsouie  preinatnre  mlermt;:!  »— 
At  l''ast  t)*«Bi>  c.tseo  sitoiild  operate  as  i 
caution  — Ohio  State  Gar. 


TTarni/?^.— The  wift^  nf  Mr,   Clipi. 
ler  BearH,  of   Rockifae   Tt*irnsl  j^t,    ja 
Iriog  (hnigeio  isly   if.      Ne..T    a    y^^a- 
since  «»h-  wa-i  pick ine  her  •ar'wuh  i 
pill,  {a  very    commim    practu-e  aoioc^ 
f 'males,)  ihe  head  o(  which  loduet/  .n 
her  i  ar,  and  all   aneni|iis  lo  vxinc^ie 
it  proved  iiMitvHihnir,  atnf  it  is  s»^^  -std 
that  ihi.s  will  yoon  he  the  caiiye  of  her 
death. — Ci  awford  Mtutngef* 


According  to  the  Fr-nclSeTsna  yili 
have  HeC"inpaitied  itm  eip«<1iMoo  'c 
Algiers,  the  iribes  of  Berbers  who  if 
liHhit  the  niouiitiiimt  ofih**  U^vr  A:- 
Im^.  fro  II  Tunis  lo  the  Empire  of  W"- 
rocco,  lire  ihe  sincient  ?7nmtrfian»  »e- 
r'Criticd  by  S  tl Inst ;  and  ^arvvprfrii^if 
ihe  Siinie,  wi«li  rega  rf  to  m^»tttn, 
customs  and  civili^tion^'ii^  lit  (^pe- 
riod of  tlie  warof  Ju^nrtlia,  4nortthsa 
a  century  before *the  Cliri«^aii  era« 
[lYMearMsof  CRfoaidf. 
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"  Let  mystery  be  stripped  of  all  pretence," 

"  And  practice  be  combined  with  conunon  Bense.*' 


^ 
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WRQJa.   THR   FREE    PllG^S. 

THE  CHOLERA. 
From  exttinining  etfccts  of  causes, 
re  are  incllaed  to  believe  thai  a  sickly 
utumti  will  be  experienced.  But,  n^ 
il  dise(i|p%  are  servants  of  God,  he 
ao  control  theni  at*  will,  and  cause 
irinds  JVid  tempe:<t3  to  counteract  the 
ifTects  that  different  weather  may  pro- 
luce.  «The  sudden  changes  of  weather 
re  have  experienced,  from  extreme  dry 
o  extreme  wet.  from  col.l  to  hot,  the 
»reat  growth  of  vegetation,  and  many 
>tlier  ertbcts,  portend  a  !>ickiy  fall. — 
*  We  should  all  prepare  for  the  worst, 
lud  liupe  for  tlie  best.'"  I(  is  much  bet- 
ter* if  pos^sible,  to  avoid  a  disease,  than 
o  be  cured  when  it  is  seated  upon  us. 
It  is  our  duly  to  use  means  in  all  thiii^ 
'or  our  benefit,  and,  if  by  a  little  care 
uid  expeDs%  we  can  preserve  our  own 
lealth,  and  that  of  our  fellow-crea- 
ures,  we  have  but  done  oar  duty  to 
Lheni  aod  to  our  maker.  It  is  easy  to 
'oresee  what  diseases  wjb  are  ro  expect 
from  different  seasons,  but  God  only 
knows  to  v^at  degree  of  malignancy 
3ach  disease  may  extend.  But  te  pro- 
vide  against  a  slight  attack  of  any  dis- 
ease, even  in  a  slight  degree,  is  better 
than  to  have  that  slit^ht  disease  ;  and 
lecarity  fli^ainst  a  dittease,  in  the  low- 
est degree,  will  be  an  advantage  should 
the  same  disf^ase  seize  us  in  its  most 
malignant  state.  It  is  not  yet  the  sea- 
ion  of  the  year  for  our  common  fevers 
to  prevail*  hut  I  iiear  thHt  many  are 
sickly  through  the  country.  We  are 
ni»t«  or  should  not  be  frightened  at 
thi^,  for  it  may  turn  to  greai  advan- 
tage. Many  •being  sick  will  make 
ethers  cautious  how  ( hey  live,  and  those 
ROW  sick  will  have  their  syste.nis  so  re- 
duced that  they  will'  not  be  liaLle  to 
the  diseases  that  are  common  in  au- 
lomnsl  months.  There  are  many  eud* 
dte  deaths  rf)K>r(ed.  This  should  not 
fn^ten  os*  t  We  should  reflect  that 
oar  po||ialatidb»  on  account  of  th«L  ca- 


nal, has  greatly  increased  within  a  year, 
and  that  many  that  have  come  amongst 
us  are  foreigners,  who  are  unacquaint- 
ed with  our  climate,  which  is  very  dif- 
ferent from  that  in  which  they  were 
born  and  brought  up,  and  we  know  that 
a  change  in  climate  has  a  material  ef- 
fect on  the  human  constitution.  Many 
of  these  foreigners  could  not  obtain  the 
conveniences  and  comforts  of  life, 
have  been  exposed  to  cold  and  beat, 
wet  and  dry  weather;  this  has  led  some 
nf  them  into  imprudences  which  have 
brought  on  sud(ten  di^iease  and  !•  at  i. 
It  is  surely  wisdom  in  a  General,  if  be 
expects  to  fight  a  hard  battle,  to  have 
bis  men  prepared  for  the  contest—- pre- 
pared in  health  of  mind  aod  body— and, 
if  he  does  not  fight,  no  harm  is  done^ 
but,  if  he  does,  a  glorious  victory  may 
he  the  consequence  of  Jiis  prudence.-** 
So  in  regard  to  diseases  of  any  fcrnd. 
A  little  prudAince,  one  portion  of  medi- 
cine in  due  season,  may  prevent  a  lon^  * 
sickness,  and  perhaps  save  life. 

In  autumn,  when  the  leaves  of  the 
forest,  of  the  field,  and  all  kinds  of  ve- 
getation begin  to  change  theFr  colour, 
nnd  fall,  then  is  the  time  for  common 
diseases  of  the  country  to  begin.  It  is 
an  establislied  facti  proved  and  demon- 
strated by  botanists,  that  all  vegetation 
respires  or  breathes  during  certain 
seasons  of  the  year,  as  muoh  as  the  ani* . 
mal  creation.  From  the  time  in  tlie 
spring  when  the  buds  put  forth,  to  nu» 
tumn,  when  the  leaves  loose  their  ver* 
dure  and  fall,  one  side  of  the  leaves  of 
all  plants,  shrubs*  and  trees,  are  con* 
siantly,  day  andnrglit,  inhaling  or  re* 
ceiving  particles  of  matter  from  the  at- 
moisphere,  while,  from  the  other  side» 
is  thrown  off  a  pure  fluid  that  arises 
through  the  pores  from  %ke  earth.— 
H^iice  all  kinds  of  vegetation,  as  well 
ns  insects,  serve  as  purifiers  o(  the  air 
fur  the  beneAt  of  man.  The  oi^niii» 
tion  of  the  different  species  of  vegeta- 
tidn  are  fon^ed  differontly  by  the  im- 
mutable and  bountiful  Oodofnature.-* 
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The  partielet   of  matter  tbey  receive 
from  ttie  atmosphere,  aud.  tvhich  form 
their  growth,  are  unfit  or  anhcaUhy  for 
the  reapiration  of  man.     Such  as  arise 
from    (Jeciijed    ve^etaiian    of    former 
ydars,  or  the  miasmiif  vvliieh,  if  received 
iftto  oar  system**,  produce  disease  and 
daitiu     Some  9|)ecie$  of  veiteiaiion  re- 
ceive   more    noxitiu^    pHrt-icles    ihHii 
otherSf     The*  culinary  plants,  or  such 
as  we  use  fir  feoil,  arc  formed  of  purer 
particles  tiiun  those  ^puoies  which  »re 
unfit    for    ihu  snsteuance   of  man    or 
bea$t.    Such  as  arc  poiaonons  receivf 
tilt?  uiO-«t  impure  particles  from  the  at^ 
uio9j»here.      Some  plant?,    when    ihey 
first  put  forth  in  the  spring,  are  »vhole- 
some  for   fond,    lint  whew   lli^y  grow, 
having*  received  the  mvTi'  noxions  mat- 
ter, bfcome  a  deadly  poi^nu.      Hence 
we  have  a  cjmisc  f.ir  there  beinj  more 
lepec'es  of  v*»getrUion  in  low  ground  or 
ou  alluvial  form:iiion,  whore  the   air  is 
impure,  iherfi  are  greater  <>cva5tations 
above  those  regions  to  which  miasma 
arises.    In   uuiumu,   u-hen  vegetation 
looses  its  verdure,  this  wise  operation 
ia  nature  coa<ie9.  Hence  two  important 
sources  by  which  the  air  is  puritied  and 
rortd»»redfit  for  re.<piration,  is  stf»pp«»d, 
•viz:  The  pure  fluid  that  is  thrown   off, 
and  the  impure,  which  is  i^ibibed  by 
vegetation,    both   cease  at   once  ;  and 
what  remains  in  the  aimofsphcre  nuir^t 
be  inhaled  by   all  unim:ition,   h*t   the 
consojquence  be  whiit  it  mny.     If  there 
i«  a  pond  of  waicr  by  which  a  town  or 
f:ity  must  be  s»ipplio<l  wjih  wafer,  and 
the  water  is  impure  ;  if  means  can  be 
conoerred  that  a  pasit^^e  be  made   by 
which  impure  water  runs  out,  ano:h*5r 
by  which  poj'O  water  flows  in,   if  thrse 
ar«  ecfual,  we  may  expect  pure  wati»r 
ID  the  potid  or  fountain.     Ueverse  it  in 
tbo  atrnoHphere,  as  that  is  a  flnid  as 
•veil  as  water— pure  fliiid    is  floiviui! 
from  vrgptHtion  into  the  atmosphere, 
and  impure  from  the  atmospherrt  into 
vegetation.     Stop  Ihem  both  at  once, 
ami  the  water  »nd  atmosphere  wilt  both 
be  impure.     But    the  lnws  of  nnture 
pre  fio  wisely  const  mcled  thai  less  in- 
conveniences jireexpcriencrd  from  ibis 
clMinge  than  could   be  expected.      All 
ivpecies  t)f  vegetsiiion  do   not  change 
thetr  verdure  and  drop  their  le^ives  at 
thfttamo  tim**,  hut  snmrt   retain  their 
)yloofn  in  spite  of  frosts  ant)  tenrpest*. 


even  till  cold  weathej  cortimencr^ 

ail  n)iastiuita  ccasrs   to    riSKC.       K. 

ilic  evergreens  change    not    iluir  i  ■ 

dure,    tlfotigii    assaB^d     by     ilif*  * -•  - 

e.^t  wintry  storms.        But,    dum  ;    • 

wintry    mor.ilis,  even    \\w     c\fci^- 

cca?f s  to  respire.  •    Kr<»iii  tlie  i  .:  -  - 

vert*  frosts  begin  in  il»r  fall,  lil  <        r 

nal  rays  <if  the  sun    cau;***  fermtr 

in  the  farih,  all  the    lunction?  M  ♦  :.- 

tation  cease,  as  do  The   i  owf  rs  ci  m 

animals  as  live  iti  a  torpid  state, t' '    _■. 

the  tedious  months  of  Mrinter.     7.  c.i 

it  is  the  tluty  ol  every  rational  N':  :» 

prepare  the  constituiinn  for  thisr^it:? 

which  all  can  see  must,  in  ilt«ir>rl' r  < .' 

creHti«n»,  take  pln(5e»   Km  Onr  iscv't  c*». 

by  the  cliMUL'e  of  wiodis  a-d  try  jorrr; «. 

in  ou.~  climntc,  has   in  a   grcaf  cetr'^e 

removed    the    dangers     ^hich  wonid 

otherwise  exist.   The  auttannnl  »to*n«? 

which   eeneially    lake    place  *H\mul  •  • 

soon  after  the  chjuige    of  t«c  leave?.    - 

by  the  t;u»e    thi^    M>juriuiis  efiVcj  a"* 

produced,  disperRo  the   noxious  i;C';5 

of  our  clime,  and  l>riog  in    purer //i:  - 

from    distant    realms.      But,  notwi'l.- 

standing    these    provisioos  of  Vtovi- 

deuce,  }et  c-^ntion  aud  can*  shoMW  be 

taken,   efpeci:dly  hy   W{*;iJihy  f€r<  n«, 

both  in    autumn   and  in  spring.  «Len 

vegetation  commences  its  croirrh.     K 

cbangfc  of  diet  from  siron*'  to  we.\:<rr 

will  have   a  good   effect.     If  uot  that, 

medtcine  sbouldbe/^ii^en. 

But  more  depends,  in  atilumTial 
tnonth?,  on  the  s<)tu;il\oa  riC  owr  dwe^ 
li.ngs  and  (m  the  mnnr.er  in  whi'*h  w^ 
live  ^u  them,  than  on  the  food  vfh  :l 
sustains  .nd  nonrishfs  our  bodies-  II0 
know  that,  in  pjusing  from  a  mvGfiio'in 
into  low  vidleyp,  wi*  experMnh'tcreMt 
cbangre  in  the  atmosphere.  The  miat- 
mata^  or  noxious  vnpours,  ft^i^ml'  from 
diOaxiogand  putrid  vesetstioo,  ('oes 
I  ot  rise  Ugh  in  ih«*  attnospliere,  unless 
it  is  driven  by  heavy  f^t«>nn!(  or  teni- 
pejits.  In  onr  large  cities,  when  tKf 
yellow  fever  has  raged  in  a  grent  dt- 
iiref ,  iuhnbitauTs  of  the  bnte  umry  '• 
in  laPiie  IT^:ildin«!s  have  beon  sw^'i 
away  as  wiih  the  besom  of  (bistrttct  0:, 
while  iiW  who  inhabited  the  upper  tp^  '* 
ments  remained  s»(e  atid  uv**!).  •  Vn^^y 
be  observed  ♦•  that  these  epidfffU'* 
are  not  allied  to  the  rholern;  «hrrefori^ 
Fpeak  of  themf*  Th«  Cliolera  oisy 
be  nearer  allied  lo  these  laiaf  epidc- 
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tYiics  than  many  are  ewnre  ftf,  and  but  a 
little  change  in  the  atnio^pitere,  or  in 
the  water  or  food  wc  nae,  may  mjilce  a 
^reat  chanj^a  in  ^e  appnaranre  nf  nny 
<li8ease.  I  coi»ce*e  that  all  fevers  fiom 
the    chilla  jr.»d  fevers,    or  intenniileni 
<«ver,  lip   to  the  most  fital  epidemic, 
by  whicti  man  inaylje  j«pparently  well 
and  dead  i;i  an  hour,  even  to  the  most 
dt^vtructive    plagnes    which  have  de- 
solated  whole  ciliep,  not  givinga  mo- 
jnant'a   wurning   to  the    devoted  vic- 
tim.      I  believe  that   all  are    of   thn 
same  apeciet*,  bnt  owint;  to  the  slate  ol 
the  atmosphere  and  the  situation  of  the 
human  constitution,  the  ditfea^es  rs>g^e 
to  a  greater  or  less  degree.    The  cho- 
lera may  be   near  allied    to  this  fever 
in  any  o(  its  degrees  of  malignanry;  and 
by  a  iiltie  change  in  water,  fund,  air, 
or   constitntion,   it   may    :iS9ntro   the 
dreadful    appearance   it   wears     when 
yrrecked  by  those  spasms  wlncii   mnsi 
in  a  few  boars  separate  aoul  and  body. 
Aa  a  proof  that  it  is  a  near  kin  to  tlie 
yellow  fever,  plaewe,  &c.,  the  reader  ia 
referred  lu  well  known  facts  mentioned 
in  a  fdrnier  number,  to  w'.'ich  I  had  re- 
ference toflie^,  insecfi^  ofevery  sp-^'ics, 
Sic,    disappearing    in    places    whi're 
these  diseases  rase  to  a  great  degree — 
ihe  same  ia  a  fact  in   regard  to  towns 
mnd  citiea   in   which  the   cholera  has 
prevailed — and  these  facts  prove  that 
lh»'  cause,  or  panial  cause  of  the  Cho- 
lera exiats  in  the  air  we   breathe.     A 
predisposition   to  tliis   dread    dis'^ase 
may  be  formed  in  the  oysiem  V>y  the  si- 
tuation in  which  we   live,  by  the  food 
or  water  we  use,  or  by  the  habits  in 
which  we  indulge  ours»'lver».   and   re- 
Tnain  hamdesji  and  l)e  worn  off  by  the 
regular  taws  of  nature,   was   not  this 
uiKiisisuvered  something  in  the  atmos- 
phere, which  drivefi  the  pigeons  from 
their    bouses,    and     helpless     young, 
(ic.>  cmnmunicaied  to  our  svstem.Then 
the  deed  is  done,  tlm  case  is  par»sed  for- 
ever.   A"*  a  qMBUtiiy  of  powder  may  be 
stored  in  a  ship  or  a  store,  and  is  as 
harmlcsy  as  any  other  at  ticio,  b'lt  if  a 
apark  uf  fire  is  comniunicaied  to  it,  an 
explosion  is  certnin,  and  the  effects 
may  be  dreadful.  H. 

The  Na^vport  Advocate  informs  os 
*'  tiiat  they  are  about  seeing  the  Sea- 
fsrpent  at  Hampton  Beach/' 


>> 


SYRUP  OF  PEACH  BLOSSOMS. 

[Synipua^efloribus  malorum  Persi- 
caruni.] 

Take  Peach  Blossoms  1  pound,  warm 
water  3  lbs  .  soak  for  a  day,  prcsa  oilt, 
and  re|)€ar  the  infusion  with  fresh  flow- 
ers four  times  more  ;  strain,  and  to  3 
piot^iifthe  liquor  add  iivo  pounds  and 
an  half  of  common  sugar,  bml  to  a  -sy- 
rup. It  is  mildly  purgative,  used  prin- 
cipally for  infants— give  one,  twq,  or 
three  lea-spoonsftil  at  a  time.  Repeat 
occasionally  at  discretion,  once  in  two 
or  three  hours.  In  small  doses,  night 
and  morning,  it  ia  an  useful  alterative, 
increasing  appetite  by  promoting  di- 
gestion, and  is  recommended  In  larger 
doses,  as  a  remedv  for  worms. 


fULL'S  BALSOM  OP  HOI^EY. 

This  has  been  much  recommended 
for  Coughs    and    consuniptivc    weak- 

iiu>se«». 

The  Tuluifera  Balsamutn,  is  a  tree 
growing  in  Spanish  America,  and  the 
BaUogri  flows  from   incisiona  made  in 
its  bark  during  the  hot  season.    It  has 
a  warm   balsomic  taste  and  agreesbte 
flavor.    Some  have  highly  exalted  its 
medical  virtues;  others  who  perhaps 
have    had  less  confidence  in    botanic 
medicine,  would  willingly  expunge  it 
from  the  inateria  medica.      Hill's  Bal- 
s.im  ofTolu  is  made  by  tincturing  one 
pound  of  Balsom  Tolu  a  week  or  ten 
da^-ain  one  gallon  of  pure  Alkohol,  and 
afterwards    adding  one  pint  of  pure, 
limpid,  slra  ue  I  honey.    It  is  used  aa  a 
pectoral  in  colds, coughs,  Stc  in  doses 
of   a   rei-spoonful,    repeated    several 
times  111  rt  day.     One  r.unce  of  this  bsl- 
sotn   added  to  a  quart  of  the   cough 
drops,  and  well  agitated  together,  har- 
ipg  the  cough  drops  made  a  liitle'warrn 
to  facilitate  ib.^.iixture,  would  greatly 
improve  the  taste,  and   no  dnnbt   add 
something  to  the  virtues  of  the  medi- 
cine. 


HALSAMIC  COUGH  ELIXIR. 

Take  of  Hill's  Balsam  of  Honey  (ov^t 
ounces.  SaTnrate  tincture  of  the  seeds 
of  Lobelia  Inflata  two  ounces,  and  two 
ounces  of  a  saturated  tincture  of  pqo^ 
pans  of  Umbil  and  Skunk  Cabbage 
made  in  proof  spirits — to  the  whole* 
add  one  ounce  of  ^o.  6,  * 
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Tbit  vMdicine  relieves  spasmodic 
coughs  and  cram  pp.  pains,  and  hysteri* 
cal  affections.  It  should  be  adminis- 
tered in  tea-spootiful  doses,  several 
limef  in  a  day,  gradually  increasing 
the  dose  as  the  stomach  can  bear  tbc 
Aouvea  it  may  sometimes  occasion.  If 
at  any  time  the  stomach  should  reject 
the  mediciDe,  you  have  only  to  reduce 
the  dose  and  proceed. 

8IMPLESYRUP. 

Sifliple  Syrup  is  nothing  more  or  less 
than  a  solution  of  sugar  in  water,  about 
two  pounds  of  sugar  to  one  pound  o( 
water,  dissoWod  ia  a  gentle  heal,  and 
boUsd  a  little,  and  scummed,  forms,  if 
the  sugar  be  pure,  a  very  pleasant  trea- 
cle, more  conveoi«?nt  than  su^ar  nn- 
dissolved,  for  mixing  medicine  n>  ex- 
teuiporaneous  prescriptions— less  lia- 
ble, when  added  to  syrup,  to  undergo 
fermentation  than  sugar- bouse  molas- 
ses. Occasionally,  scalding  substances 
of  thi^  kind,  during  the  warm  season, 
will  prevent  the  injuries  they  sustain  by 
being  neglected. 

SYRUP  OfITuLBERRY. 

Take  of  the  strained  juice  of  Mulber- 
ries one  pint,  refined  sugar  two  pounds. 
Dissolve  the  sugar  in  the  juice  over  a 
moderate  heat,  and  proceed  as  directed 
for  making  simple  pyrup. 

Syrup  of  Raspberry -juice,  CurrHnt 
juic0,  Gooseberry-juice,  or  of  the  juice 
of  the  common  Elder  berries,  may  be 
prepared  in  the  same  way.  These 
form  pleasant  cooling  syrups  to  quench 
thirst  and  allay  heat  of  the  mouth  and 
throat,  ill  biUious  or  inflummaiory  nf 
Actions.  They  form  an  excellent  vehi- 
cle for  the  admioisiration  of  medicine. 
Powders  mixed  wlUi  the^e  syruj)sform 
Hn  agreeable  elecmar y. 

CLARIFIED  EXTRACT  OF  BUT. 

TERNUT  OR  WHITE  WALNUT. 

[JugLnds  Cinerea.] 

Take  the  inner  bark  of  the  Whito 

Walnut  '^ree,  shred  into  small  pieces 

any  quantity.    iOne  gallon  ofpuresofc 

water  to  every  pound  of  tbe  bark — boil 

down  to  half  the  quantity — strain  the 

liquor  while  hot.     When  cool,  add  th  a 

white  of  two  eg{^;>  to  ev  jry  gallon  of  the 

•attract,  beat  up  with  a  tea  cupful  oi 

v-Btef^--stii'  this  into  the  extract,  place 


it  over  a  moderate  fire,  &nd  bring  iv 
a  $cald — as  soon  as   it  beg i as  to  b 
carefully  remove  all  the   scum,  and  f. 
may  afterwards  reduce  iL    to  any  c  •: 
siiitcnco  you  please  Ay  placing  tbe.^- 
sel  conlaiuiug  the  extract  iotu  a  t  <. 
uf  boiling   water,  and   cuDtinuing  L' 
process  at  discretion.     When  redr.: 
to  (he  consistence  of  a  syrup,  an  e;.  _ 
quantity  of  inolassiS  being  added  aaJ  < 
pint  of  good  No.  6,  to  every  twoi/jin* 
of  the  whole,  makes    it   an  agraei^ 
purgaiivo  medicine. 

RATTLE   WEED. 
[Acraca  Raceiuosa.} 
This  is  a  native  of  ouro«iB  ooasuj. 
Called    also  Rich  weed.  Squav  Root. 
Ulack  Cohosh,  Snake   Root.    [Botro 
phis  Serpenrnria.]    Ii  grows aost  gen- 
erally in  open  lands,    and  amoa^  Iea<l 
timber,  in  uncultivated  fields,  and  r.c's 
hill-sidta  ;  especially    when  beech  vi 
sugar-tree,    constituted      the    orr-i 
growih   of  timber.     It    has  one  l«%e. 
hard,  flatish,  knotty,  dark  earthy  bTO«i 
or    black   lolored    root,    frcquendy  as 
lar;:©  in  circumference   as  a  cosimoL 
tea  saucer.      From    the    edge  of  th^i 
main  root  bang  numerous  large  threads 
or  fibrous  roots   of  the   size  ofilar^e 
goose  quiil,   from  six   to  ten  iacMits 
IfUgLh,  much  interwoven  one  wirh  Mo- 
ther, and  of  the  same  dirty  black  dor 
as  the  main  root..    The  iUlkriafiffeotti 
the  centre  of  the  priocipai  root,  to  the 
height  of  frAm  three  to  &va  or  six  feet, 
of  a  ureeuJtik  blue  color.    lu\ong  nar- 
row Uncei.  shaped  leaves  are  of  a  deep 
green    and    but   few    in    luimber.    it 
brancbes  to.wards  the  top,  nui  one  of 
the  branch  stalks  is  alwaya  nearer  one- 
ihird  larger  than  the  other,    tewiioat- 
ii»gr  in  u  gpjkc  of  clear  whit^,  amaU, 
ihicU  set  blossoms.     These  comraeiice 
at  or  n««ar  iho  fork.     Tne  seedvesse's 
;»rc  aboui  the  eij^a,  color  Bod  g^-npTHl 
ajipearance  of  b'ack  pepper.    TbeseeJ 
is  Riuull  and    hard,  rese nahjing  Uo we 
mustard.     When  ripe,  by  sbakiag  Oic 
plant,  the  seed  will  rattle,   hence  lit 
name  rattle- weed,     Ifundistttrbf^d,  tt 
seed  vessel  will  hang  on  the  s;alkir»r^' 
ihe  winter.     Al  the  approach  of  spr:n^' 
I  he  sie  li- vets  t' Is  burst  and  the  old  ^fli'^ 
iklls  down,  but  the  root  reinaJni  jJiva 
in  the  ground.     The  entire  root,  altcn 
dug  up  and  the  dirt  shakeo  oC  pra* 
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>nta  an  appt^arance  that  readily  r«- 
linds  ono  of  the  epaulet  or  shoulHfr- 
not  of  a  military  officer.  It  is  found 
I  almost  all  parts  of  the  United  Slates, 
id  aboQiHs  in  the  Western  country. — 
has  been  in  many  places  known 
niong  tbe  Farmers  as  a  pppitlar  rcme- 
y  Tot  yeltovr  boater  in  horses. 

It  is  mildly  astringent  and  tonic.—- 
operates  fn  the  urine  and  relieves  fe- 
lale  obstraetions.  It  has  been  (re- 
uently  recommended  in  country  prac- 
ice.  Of  its  utility  in  facilitating  child- 
irth,  we  are  oot  prepared  to  give  tea- 
imony,  but  think  it  worthy  of  trial,— 
n  coughs  and  consumptive  habits,  it 
as  acquired  some  reputation.  In  ague 
nd  (ever  and  bowel  complaints,  we 
>ave  more  confidence,  both  from  ex- 
perience and  the  respectable  testimony 
•f  tboa>e  ^who  have  mare  oxiensively 
eared  ita  efficacy.  It  is  administered 
n  anbatancp,  finely  pulverizsd,  or  in 
incture.  infusion,  or  syrup.  It  may  be 
^iven  by  itseM',  or  compounded  with 
>ther  remedies.  The  infusion  is  made 
3y  pouring  a  pint  of  boding  water  on  a 
lable-spoonful  or  more  of  the  coarsely 
>o«iderad  root;  sweeten  with  loafsu- 
^ar,  auddose  a  table  spoonful  at  a  time 
to  young  children.  To  adults  it  may 
be  given  more  liberally.  A  sntu rated 
tincture,  in  proof  spirits,  tthould  be 
giren,  in-  doses  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
jrops  at  the  commencement,  increasing 
Lbe  dose  about  five  drops  each  succt*ed- 
ing  day.  The  powders  should  be  com* 
nenced  in  do^es  of  six  or  eicht  uratns, 
ind  the  quantity  may  be  gnidnally  in- 
creased from  day  today. 

A  few  drops  of  the  essense  of  Hem- 
lock may  be  added  to  each  dose  in 
rheumatic,  catarrhal  and  consumptive 
iffeetioos. 

Tbe  essense  of  Ppnneroval  mnv  be 
employed'  in  the  same  way  for  female 
obstructions.  As  an  alterative,  the 
doses  may  be  repeated  once  in  six  or 
sight  hours.  In  agues  and  other  cases 
lii  emergency,  it  may  be  given  once  )«i 
two  or  three  hours. 

It  IB  a  medioineof  conaiderable  pow- 
sr,  but  we  have  never  known  any  alarm- 
ing impressions  made  on  the  system. 
HVe  consider  it  an  ino^nsive  and  efli- 
eaeious  medieiae,  entitled  to  the  pru- 
ieni  and  discreet  attention  of  the  friends 
af  Botanic  remedies.  The  tea  or  infa- 
fion  makes  ao  useful  gargle  in  sore 


thi^at.  When  given  liberally. ^  it  ap- 
pears to  reduce  the  force  of  arterial  ac« 
tioD,  and  quiet  nervmia  agitationa*— 
The  tea  is  an  excellent  vehicle  for 
nerve  powders,  and  Thomsoii'a  compo- 
sition powders,  in  all  nervous  affec* 
tioDs. 


UNICORN  ROOT. 

This  is  sometimes  called  Starwort, 
Starroot,  Biasing  Stat.  BotaBioal 
name  AlelrU  Feriiiosa.  Dr,  Thomson 
has  bestowed  great  encomiums  on  this 
this  valuable  root,  which  lives  in  tbe 
ground  through  the  winter,  hence  called 
perennial;  shoots  up  in  a  small  hairy 
stalk  in  the  spring,  which  growe  from 
6  or  8  to  20  or  more  inches  in  height* 
as  the  soil  in  which  it  stands  more  or 
less  favors  its  growth..  Its  pale  smooth 
spear-shaped  leaver,  spread  out  on  the 
fCround,  remain  an  evergreen.  Round 
the  stalk,  presents  the  resemblance  of  a 
star,  from  which  circumstance  proVa- 
bly  some  of  its  names  have  been  de- 
rive(i.  A  soft  white  hairy  down  grows 
round  the  stalk.  It  bears  a  whitish 
blossom.  Tbe  root  is  a  dusky  brown 
earthy  color,  rough,  wrinkled,  and 
hard.  The  main  root  has  many  fibrous 
roots  shooting  out  from  it.  It  is  of 
the  size  of  the  end  of  a  middliur 
sized  little  finger,  and  being  crooked 
at  the  eno,  has  probably  given  it  the 
name  of  the  Unicorn  Root. 

Professor  Bigelow.  in  his  Medical  Bo- 
tony,says — *'  I  know  of  no  plant  which 
purpasses  the  Metris  ^arinoKh  In  genu- 
ine, intense,  and  permanent  bitterness. 
Neither  Aloes,  Gcntion,  nor  Qua8ia» 
exceed  ir  in  the  impr^^ssion  produced  on 
tbe  tongtie.  It  is  a  tonic  and  stomach- 
ic medicine.  An  excellent  carminative 
or  medicine  expelling  wind.  The  root, 
dried  and  finely  pulverized, may  I  e  given 
from  half  a  tea-spoonful  to  a  tea-spoonful 
or  more,  in  a  cup  of  umbil  tea,  or  skunk 
cabbage  tea,  and  repeated  once  in  two 
hours,  is  equal  to  the  sopavi  or  cholic 
root,  in  relieving  hysteric,  cholic,  and 
pains  in  the  breast,  with  palpitations 
and  hurried  respiration.  It  soothes 
rheumatic  pains,  and  has  been  said  to 
relieve  str.mguary.  Taken  two  or 
three  times  a  day,  after  passing  a  regti- 
lar  cours')  of  medicine,  it  is,  with  some 
of  our  Botanic  friends,  in  high  repute 
for  females  to  prevent  mtscairiagee.— - 
Ftom  the  experience  we  have  bad,  in 
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repeated  triuU  of  its  efficwcy,  we  ara 
ioclined  to  believo  that,  when  usvd 
with  ditfcreUon,  the  eysteni  bein^;  pre 
pared  by  proper  evaciiauonh^,  thai  its 
▼irtues  ha^e  not  been  overraied.  Com- 
pounded iviih other  urlicles,  it  !ias<  been 
well  e?teeuied  in  coui^hs,  catarrhs,  and 
other  pulmonary  atTociions.  It  is,  by 
itself,  ntild^y  expectorant,  b»r,fr(im  the 
Soreness  /re<}ueutly  oci-usiuued  by  its 
coDtioued  use,  we  prefer  a  judicious 
couihinattoii  of  this  root  with  other  pec- 
torals. It  is  thought,  by  liio  most  ex- 
perieuced,  that  it  relieves  cholic  painH 
moro  speedily  and  certaiiuly  to  uiid  lo 
each  dose  of  the  powdered  root  a  few 
tea  spoonsful  of  gin  or  some  other  ar- 
dent spirit,  before  adding  the  valerian 
or  umbil  tea. 


WILD  POTATOE. 

[Convolvuhis  Paiiduratiis.] 
Called  Bind  W^ed,  Aian  in  the 
Ground,  Man  Root,  Wild  Ili.'.:*.:irb, 
Wild  Potato  Vii'O.  Ko.vsaud»T  Font, 
or  Kassader,  or  Cassad^.  Tms  is  an 
indigenous  plant,  und  groirs  over  a 
vast  extent  of  these  United  Stales.  A 
purplish  colored  vine  ri^es  from  its 
large,  hard,  white  root,  creeps  along  the 
ground,  or  climbs  a  siiruh  like  :<  grape- 
vino.  The  stalks  are  weak  and  trail- 
ing. To  its  large  bell-'shapcc-,  whitish 
purple  blossoms,  succeed  the  seed  ves- 
sel:*, comaining  atigidar  blackish  seedt*. 
It  is  foutid  in  various  situations,  that  is, 
in  soil  of  almost  every  quality,  but 
more  commonly  where  there  is  a  loose 
sandy,  loomy  suiface,  in  old  deseited 
field's,  by  Wuter  courses,  and  all  low, 
loobC,  sandyt  open,  uucuUivated  ground. 
A  "siroug  infusion,  freely  used,  is  a  di- 
uretic thut  nut  only  promotes  the  dis- 
charge of  urine,  but  often  removes  gra- 
velly concretions,  particularly  niter  a 
course  of  medicine,  and  the  patent  put 
warm  in  bed,  after  l  second  upplica- 
tion  of  steam.  In  coughs,  asthma,  and 
CQiisumptive  ufTei  lions,  it  is  accounted 
a  Valuable  pectoral.  Those  fond  of 
purgatives,  take  large  doses  in  fiiic 
powder,  ard  find  it  pruducen  the  desir- 
ed effect.  It  is  chiefly  in  a  coin|)v  uud- 
edtiate  that  we  have  tested  'v-^  v^ilwi , 
and  have  no  hesitancy  in  shylng  ihut, 
n»  an  expectoraiU  and  cordial,  in  pul* 
monary.  w^nkj^oj^fj  jt  is  often  uspful.. 


Y  A  KHOW, •^[MUffoliumJl 
This  is  a  very  cuuiinon  plant  in  old 
deserted  flehli4,  in  meadow-grounda* 
pastures,  and  »:ides  offences.  It  risea 
in  C'>nunon  about  12  inches  in  hett^ht. 
It  begins  to  show  its  white  hlossouis  as 
early  as  An;£oei{,  and  continues  until 
OctobiT.  Tliey  present  a  flat  ^urfart 
on  the  lop  and  have  a  while  parpl<«li 
tinge  beneath.  It  is  too  couinion  aod 
too  univeraially  known  to  require  a  more 
minute  description. 

A  hniulfid  of  the  tops  made  ibio  a 
tea,  with  :<  qu:)it< 'f  hoi  ling  water^takaa 
in  doses  of  a  tea-cupful  hi  a  iiniet 
sweetened  wi'h  honey  or  fine  sugar^ 
ihrer  or  fotir  times  in  a  day,  has  been 
found  useful  in  dyseniary  and  piie^ — It 
en'ers  into  ointuieots  for  piles.  Tlie 
juice  has  been  succesbfuliy  applied  lo 
cancerous  :^oie»  as  a  wash,  and  the 
briused  bcib  laid  over  tlte  affected 
partr  corrects  the  discharges  and  dis- 
poses to  heal.  Its  internal  use  should 
be  preceded  by  u  course  of  medicine* 


Fire-proof  CemenL — ^The 
cement  for  the  roofs  of  hoitaes,  to  ^e<* 
serve    the  wood  and    protect  it  from 
file,  is  made  in  the  fuUo wini;  manner  .- 
Take  as  mnoh  lime  as  is  usual  iiunak* 
ing  SI  pot  full  of  whiieuaisli,   and  let  It 
be  mixed  in  a  pail  full  of  watt*r;  in  this 
put  two  and  a  half  pounds  of  brown  bu« 
gar,  and  three  pounds  of  fine  aaU  ;  mix 
them  well  together,  and  the  cementing 
is  completed^     A  little  lainpblack,  yel- 
low ochre,  coloring  comiuoditj,  loay 
t)e  ininjduced   to  change  the  color  of 
the  cement,  to  please  the  fsucyoftliose 
who  use  it.    It  has  been   used  witli 
great  success,  and  been  recommended 
particularly  as  a  projection  against  fire. 
Small  fipariis  of  £re,  that  fieqaeutly 
I'n'jre  on  the.  roofs  of  b'Uscs,  arti  pre- 
V'^iited  by  this  cement  from  burning  the 
K I) ingles.     Co    chenp    nnd   valuable  » 
precaution  against  thedestrucii?o  ele* 
inent  onght  not  lo  pass  ui)tri>-d.  Those 
who  wish  lo  be  better  satisfied   of  its 
utility  can  easily  make  the  experinieot* 
hy  nNin^  on  a  suiall  tcniporaiy  bui/d- 
in^^or  it  may  be  tried  by  shindies  put 
together  for  the  purpoeci  aud  tbea  ex* 
posed  to  tbe  Qre. 
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SATURDAY.  AUGUST  31, 1833. 

Interesting  Communications, 

Thefoilowiiig  important  communica- 
tiontwcre  published  tit  '*Tlie  Demo- 
crat,'* a  paper  printed  at  HuntsviUe, 
TciHi.  oo  the  4th  July  laist.  Since  that 
{.^riod/it  has  b^pn  pluddlng  its  weary 
way  from  the  far  South  towards  Colum- 
bus. On  the  27th  inst&nt,  chis  liberul 
paper  reached  the  huiid  uf  the  Senior 
Etiitor  of  the  Recorder  \  The  mntilat- 
ed  condition  of  the  Democrat  reminded 
U8  of  the  pitiful  situation  of  an  ancient 
traveller  from  Jerusalem  to  Jerico,  and 
revived  in  our  recollection  the  histo- 
ry of  the  whole  adventure.  We  have 
endeavored  to  act  the  .part  of  the  g^ood 
Samaritan,  and  to  put  iho  g^uod  tidings 
into  a  travelling  posture  in  the  pages  of 
our  owji  Recorder. 

Many  are  the  obstacles  which  have 
been  thrown  in  our  way  tu  impede  the 
circnlalioD  ofThomsouian  Intelligence. 
The  suppreaaron  of  truth*  the  propaga- 
tion of  falsehood,  and  every  sinister 
meana  are  held  in  requisitron  to  stip- 
•port  the  learned  delusion  of  the  fa- 
culty. 

A  letter-writer  in  Columhira,  whose 
hallucinations  darken  a  column  in  the 
Ikdu5a  Faruer,  (a  paper  printed  at 
Brookvillo,)  developes  something  of 
the  workings  of  a  disordered  mind.— 
Such  mental  aberriitioos  from  truth 
and  justice,  plainly  evince  that  thtt  mo- 
ral influsoce  of  the  desolating  Pesti- 
lence has  not  been  universal,  or  that  a 
general  reformation  had  not  been  ef- 
fected. 
The  voictt  of  H taping  humanity  ap- 


pears to  be  silent,  while  the  anony* 
inous  letter- writer  indulges  his  exulta- 
tions at  the  occasional  failures  of  tho 
Thomsonian  Remedies  to  relieve  tho 

* 

collapsed  a:)d  dying  Cholera  patient. 
There  are  certain  scribblers  who  have 
commenced  a  letter- u  riling  business, 
to  raise  a  war-whuop  behind  the  bush. 
They  are  prepared  to  scalp  and  roast 
Thomtouians.  Having  consigned  them 
to  inariyrdou\  they  are  .beginning  to 
dance  round  the  stake  that  envy  and 
malice  have  devi.«ed.  We  shall  bo  able 
to  give  some  good  account  of  the  nefa- 

I  rious  efforts  of  malignant  opposition; 

I  but  we  shall  take  our  own  way  and 
time.  Tiie  foundations  of  the  Thom- 
sonian System  stands  firm.  We  shall 
not  detain  our  Readets  any  longer 
from  t4ie  Fubjnined  tef^timony.  He  that 
hath  an  ear  to  ht  ar,  let  him  bear,  and 
receive  the  truth  undcr^tandingly  into 
a  good  and  hi^ncst  heart.— Editors. 

FROM   THR  DEMOCRAT,  OF  JOLT  4. 

Mr.  Editor  :  It  is  with  feelings  of 
painful  regret  that  we  are  compelled, 
from  the  animosity  shown  by  some  of 
the  Medical  Faculty  and  their  friends, 
towards  the  Botanic  system,  and  even 
thof'e  who  are  disposed    to  ad/ninister 
the  Botanic  medicine,  to  make  known 
publicly,  that  falsehoods  unheard  of 
and  premeditated,  and  rumors  unknown 
and  without  a  h*  ginning,  have  been  cir- 
culated througliout  the  country,  w'.th- 
out  an  author  and  without  a  man  to  hold 
him i«eir  responsible.    Now»  sir,  the  in- 
tention of  this  publication  is  to  estab- 
lish truth  and  defeat  many  fal^e  reports. 
To  do  this,  we  here  produce  a  letter 
from  Mr.   De woody,  of  Pnloski,  and 
certain  certificates  from  citizens  of  the 
place,  whose  veracity  and  reputation 
cannot  be  doubted, tc  prove  the  success 
of  H  practice  so  much  ridiculed  and  vi- 
lified by  persons  wbo  are  ignorant  of 
\i»  principle*  and  inattentive  to  its  ef- 
f«-xis,  save  only  when  a  death  ensues— 
yet  pretending  to  be  allwise  in  the  heal* 
ini;  art— 'knowing  when  to  criminate- 
when  to  justify^    Onr  ohly  appaal  ii»  ta 
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let  facts  show  for  themaelTet ;  and  if 
these  certificates  are  not  safhcient,  we 
can  but  give  them  ten  or  twentj  more. 
PI7LA8KI,  June  13, 1833. 
Mbssbs.  Browmino  &  Craig  :  I  now 
embrace  the  first  leisure  moment  I  have, 
to  drop  ynu  a  few  lines  by  Mr.  Waller. 
I  have  been  going  night  and  day— suc- 
cess has  attended  our  every  effort— out 
of  about  filly  patients  to  whom  ve  have 
administered,  not  one  has  yet  been  lost, 
and  most  of  them  are  hearty  and  well 
We  have  some  in  faforable  circumstan- 
ces that  have  been  operated  on  by  the 
Calomel  Doctors.  A  negro  of  Mr.  Un- 
derwood's was  nearly  lost  by  the  use  of 
Calomel,  but  we  have  strong  hopes  of 
his  recovery.  I  have  only  attended  two 
patients  that  have  dieJ  ;  to  them  I  was 
called  in,  in  the  last  stage  of  the  epide- 
mi{?,  and  they  died  in  less  than  2  hours 
after  I  got  to  see  them»  after  the  other 
doctors  bad  given  them  out.  I  believe 
I  shall  succeed  in  selling  a  number  of 
patents  in  this  county,  as  we  have  bro« 
ken  down  the  prejudices  of  the  people, 
and  the  feeble  opposition  made  by  tbc 
Doctors  and  their  friends,  must  ulti- 
mately give  way. 

Excuse  haste*  and  I  will  write  to  you 
«bortly.        JOHN  A.  DEWOODY. 

Pulaski,  June  23,  1833. 
Messrs.  WcUUr  Se  Bvt : 

Gb;«tlem£ii  :— I  have  delayed  an- 
swering ^our  letter  for  the  want  of  lei- 
sure to  write,  and  time  to  obtain  the 
certificates  you  requested.  For  I  con- 
sider the  lives  of  my  felluw-beings  of 
more  importance  than  my  reputation. 
If  they  were  neglected  now,  the  loss 
would  be  irretrievable.  But  I  consider- 
ed the  calumnies  snd  lies,  that  are  put 
in  circulation  to  the  injury  of  my  cha- 
racter, by  the  interested  and  designing, 
onl^  as  a  transient  vapor  that  would  be 
easily  dispelled  by  the  light  of  Truth. — 
Under  this  consideration,  I  fearlessly 
throw  myself  apon  the  eandor  of  an  an- 
iightened  public,  and  call  upon  them  to 
investigate  this  matter. 

Let  matters  of  fact  dispel  the  mists 
of  prejudice  that  have  so  long  swayed 
ihe  mind. 

I  will  briefly  state  the  circumstances 
tha(  induced  me  to  engage  in  the  prac- 
tice at  this  time.  It  is  well  known  to 
iiU  my  friends  and  acc^uaini&ncfs,  that. 


when  i  left  home  I  bad  no  knowledge 
of  the  Cholera  at  Pulaski ;  bat  started 
un  a  quite  diflerent  employment,  and 
never  heard  of  its  being  here   until  I 
was  within  five  miles  of  the  place.    On 
my  arrival,  I  found  the  Epidemic  rag- 
ing.   I  visited  as  many  as  four  or  five 
case-oj  in  tha  course  of  the  day,  which 
terminated  in  the  death  of  the  victims. 
The  Doctors  failed  in  every  effort,  uid 
were  unable  to  check  in  the   least,  its 
violence,  until  the  people  lost  all  confi- 
dence, and  the  physicians  themaelTci 
were  discouraged. 

In  couversa;ion  with  Dr.  Topp,  1m 
candidly  owned   they  had   done  aolk- 
ing,  and  that  the  disease  was  out  of  ha 
control.     On  my  recommending  tke 
Thomsonian  practice,  ho  said  be  iroew 
nothing  about  it;  but  if  any  penoaeooid 
do  any  good,  he  thought  it  their  duty 
to  do  so,  or  language  to  ibat  anooat. 
Mr.  Shaw  and  myself  had  pteVtoaate 
our  leaving  home,  put  up  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  Botanic  medrcinea,  for«v 
own  private  use.    One  of  Brother  ia- 
derson's  negroes  came  in  complainb| 
of  feeling  unwell ;  on  examlnaiioD,  vt 
diecovered  they  were  the   premooilofj 
symptoms    of  the  disease — bis  liavkig 
lost  all  confidence  in  (he  phvsicians,  be 
requested  me  to  try  the  efllicacj  of  Dr. 
Thomson's  remedy.     We  did  so  ;  aaA 
it  had  the  most  happy  effect,  and  re- 
lieved  the  patient  in  the  space ofdAoafa 
We  continued  to  give  the  medicine  to 
several  others,  with  the  same  mceest, 
until  we  had  given  the  greater  |iazt  of 
what  we  had  with  uh,  and  conaequeatly 
refuiied  to  part  with  any  more,  leat  we 
ehould  have  an  attack  ourselves,  nai 
not  havt<  thn  means  of  relief.    Thn^ 
the  prcssiug  solicitation  of  a  loiy  sad 
tried  friend,  and  the  oircumstaaseshy 
which  I  wns  surrounded,  and  a  sense  of 
duty  and  Christiiin  philanthropy,! coo- 
Sf>nted  to  remain  and  use  our  onited 
exertions  to  alleviate  the  pnssnre  of 
human  woe,  even  at  the  risk  of  life,lbr 
which   I  have  been   abased,  and  the 
most  false  and  slanderous  reports  pat  io 
circulation — even  by  some  I  «^tasmsd 
fis  friends.   But  let  that  rest— I  Uft  Mr. 
Stiaw   and    started     immediately   t» 
lluntsville  for  medicine  ;  but,  oo  af 
way,  wasadvised  to  go  to  Browning ssA 
Craig's,  ^v^  miles  northwest  of  BoM^ 
ville,  who  furnished  me  wUh  a  mipfij 
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>rmedicin0^al  wliich  time,  on  the  7th 
lay  ofihis  month,  I  bought  of  him  ihe 
>ateQt.     I  returned  to  Pulaski  on  the 
lext  day,  and  Cuund   ihut  tike  violence 
>f  the  disoase   had  not  abated.     We 
:ommenced    practice,    and,   with  the 
)les8ing   of  Providence,  the  disease 
^ave  way  to  the  remedies  ueed  ;  life 
vaa  re«tored,apd  the  countenance  be- 
limned  with   sorrow,  was  again  per-' 
nitt«d  tQ  smile  through  falling  tears. — 
This  I  am  able  to  prove  if  aenied.)  As 
I  regards  the  letter  I  wrote  to  Brown- 
ng  a  Cratg»  the  truth  of  which  some 
lave  denied,  I  again  tepeat  it  is  lite- 
ally  aud  empliatically    true  ;  and    I 
lave  living  te^iiiniony  to  prove  it  if  ne- 
:ei«:9ary.  And,  as  relates  to  tb«»  rumors 
:alaninies,  and   falsehoods  that  have 
>een  so  nctively  circuluied  by  the  op* 
loaers  of  the  Botanic  System*  that  we  J 
jave  killed  nearly  all  the  patients  we 
iiHve  attended,  I  assure  you  it  is  posi- 
tively fnUe.     I  have  understood  that 
»ome  one  wrote  to  Hiintsville  thai  they 
intended  to  drive  us  out  of  Pulaski.— 
Some  few    individuals— boys    I    pre- 
sume—have made  some  such  threats  ; 
but  we  are  undtf*r  no  apprehensionn, 
and  continue  to  pass  and  re-pass,  in  the 
performance  of  our  duty  unmolested  ; 
and^it  is  a  truly  gratifying   feeling  to 
meettho  smiles  of  aflei'tion  an'l  graii- 
CU'le,   that    beam    from    the    eyes  of 
friends  and    relations    of  those  with 
whom  we  have   labored — ^this   itsf^lf  is 
a  recompense  for  all  wc  suffer  in  the 
cause  of  humanity.    On  this  subject  I 
have  acted  from   motives  beyond  the 
reach  of  malice.    AYith  the  opiniour*of 
the  world  in  conscientious   m:itiers,  I 
have  nothing  to  do — It  i»  not  the  tribu- 
nal befcre  which  I  am  to  he  tped.   Po- 
pular favor  and  popular  opinion,  I  have 
iM>t  courted.    While  I  am  able  to  koep 
a  conscience  void    of  offencii  toward 
God  and  man,  I  shall  continue  to  move 
forward  in  a  straight  undevialingcours^», 
regardleas  of  the  storm  that  breaks 
around  me* 

1  will  just  remark,  that  we  have  been 
called  on  and  have  attended  at  least 
one  hundred  patients.  We  do  not  pte- 
tend  to  say  all  these  were  Cholera  ; 
but  1  will  say,  that  the  most  of  them,  in 
«ll  probability,  if  let  alone,  would  have 
terminated  in  Cholera.  Out  of  this  Dum- 
ber, oiir  enemies  cannot  say,  without  a 


great  perversion  of  the  troth,  that  we 
have  had  more  than  six  deaths  in  our 
whole  practice.  -For  a  stu'enaetti  oT 
the  cure  of  three  of  those.  I  refer  you  to 
Mr.  Aoderaon's  certiicate.  The  case 
of  the- two  others  were  dying  when  I 
got  to  them ;  for  the  case  of  oos  of 
them,  see  Mr.  Riddle's  certilicate.— 
The  other,  Eliza  Joplio,  I  will  refer 
them  to  Thomas  Porter,  whose  certift*' 
cats  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  get.-^ 
The  sixth  one  is  the  case  of  Ricbard 
MorrI«,  (on  which  they  have  harped  m 
good  deal.)  who  refused  to  take  the  re- 
medifs  prescribed— this  case  I  refer 
you  to  the  certificate  of  T.  A.  West- 
moreland k  Morris.  Someof  the  Doo 
lore  and  their  friends  have  charged  ue 
with  the  death  of  patieota  we  have  ne- 
ver seen,  and  »ho  have  died  under  their 
own  practice.  Si»me  they  have  pri^ 
nounced  out  of  dnuger,  who  have  since 
died.  But  I  defy  them  to  bring  a  siq- 
gle  case  w^  have  pronounced  sa&,  that 
is  not  now  well,  or  on  the  recovery. 

Enclosed  you  will  fimi  a  number  of 
certificates  from  n«spectable  citiaentof 
this  plMce,  whose  veracify,  I  presume 
none  will  dispute— 4nd,  if  these  are  not 
sufficient  to  convince  and  pi^tablish  the 
facts  already  asserted,  we  are  able  to 
produce  a  number  more. 

Yours,  renpectfullv, 

JOHN  A.  DEWOODY. 

Pulaski,  Junjb  23,  1838. 

Dear  Sib  :  J[  is  with  pleasure  I  ad* 
dress  you  on  tlie  hnppy  results  of  steam 
luetlicine  in  my  family.  After  my  boy 
Scipio  was  given  out,  by  two  regular 
practiiioners  of  medicine,  and  also  eve- 
ry person  that  saw  him.  I  adopted  yoor 
course  of  practice,  and  followed  your 
direction.**  in  taking  iny  boy  through  a 
course  of  medicine,  and  lie  is  now  well 
to  the  astonishmeut  of  all  that  saw  him 
during  his  illness.  I  have  bad,  since  I 
baw  you,  three  cat^es  similar,  and  I 
have  made  cures  of  them  all  with  your 
medicine.  I  have  seen  the  happy  re- 
sults in  other  families,  which  have  con- 
vinced me  that  Tbomsou's  Svstem  ia 
the  best  I  ever  witnessed.  Necessity 
drove  me  to  try  your  practice,  and,  hap- 
py for  me,  I  did  so,  fur  I  think  it  kae 
been  the  means  of  saving  my  family. 
Your  friend,      A.  G.  UNDERWOOD. 

Mr.  John  D.  W4llsr. 
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Pulaski,  June  23. 1633. 
Being  called  on  by  Mr  John  A.  De- 
Nvoody,  to  slate  what  1  know  aborit  his 
practice  un  tite  Thomsonian  phin.  Se- 
veial  of  my  family  had  what  is  CilNd 
the  preinpiiiiory  ^ymptotns  of  the  Cho- 
lera ;  ihey  were  all  relu-ved  by  him  and 
Mr.  Sha%v,  Hod  nre  doing  well  at  pre- 
lent.  The  immbcr  that  had  what  I 
thonght  to  be  strongly  uiHiki-d  symp- 
toms of  Cholera,  were  four ;  four 
Y)r  fiveothert  took  a  course  ot  medi- 
cioe  wiiose  ^ytnptoin?  were  not  so 
strongly  marked.  I  cho  further  btate, 
tlmt  I' went  with  Mr.  De woody  to  Mr. 
'€liddou'e,  to  see  three  negroes  with 
Choicra,  on  the  I6ih»  when  I  saw 
theui,  they  were  cold  and  had  iw  pnlse 
that  I  coiiJd  discover  ;  that  was  about 
6  or  9  (/clock  in  the  morning.  Mr. 
Dewoody  complained  of  beinnr  very  tin- 
wsll  before  we  went«  and,  while  there, 
got  wor«e ;  he  said  he  tnubt  go  home 
and  take  medicine,  which  I  advised  him 
to  do.  I  saw  hint  some  two  hours  af- 
ter he  left  Mr.  Giddon's  ;  I  tbongiit 
bim  very  bad  with  Cholera ;  but  he  whs 
relieved  hy  u  course  of  his  medicine.-^ 
in  a  short  time  (Hbotit  13  o'clock)  I 
beard  the  negroes  at  Giddon's  were 
dead  on  the  SHine  day. 

SAMUEL  y.  ANDERSON. 

Webi'ljevft  ihrtt  ihere  have  been  five 
cases  of  the  Cholera  in  our  family,  in- 
cluding Ricliard  Morris  am!  wifr*,  and 
R.  P.  liiddle.  We  further  belreve  that 
Mr  Dewoody  relieved  them  all  (except 
R.  Morri?")  wiib  his  CotHnic  medicine, 
and  we  believe  that  if  Richard  Morris 
had  submitted  himself  to  his  (De- 
woody's)  treatment,  be  would  have  been 
well  likewisu. 

THOS.  A  WESTMORELAND. 

LESTER  3I0RR1S. 

Beiag  requested  by  Mr.  John  De> 
woody,  I  do  certify  that  five  cases  of 
Cholera  took  place  in  my  family — ^two 
ef  the  cases  wt'r«  attended  by  the  rcijii- 
kir  physicians,  which  ilied;  three  were 
attended  by  Mrssrs.  Dewoody  k  Shaw, 
under  the  Thontsoniati  practice  ;  t'^y 
were  relieved  and  got  w»  11  Mr.  D  - 
woody  also  had  the  Cholera  :it  my 
house,  and  was  relu  ved  by  tho  Thom- 
sonian practice. 

JOHN  K.  HOLDEN. 


Being  requested  by  Mr.  Dewooriy, 
do  certify  tl.at  a  negio  hov  bWont^ifie  r 
Hie  had  ihe  Chcdera,  or  the  iisua.1  s\  ir.  n 
loms  of  I  he  dfS»*ase,  ntid  w«8  icJi'et-t-* 
by  Mr.  Dewoodv  with  the  ThomsouiaE 
remedies. 

THOMAS  WILKINSON. 

Pulaski.  J c!?B  21,  IS'-'S, 
I  was  taken  with  Cholera,  fnurt  u  e 
way  it  is  reprvKentel.  Dr.  Slu  w  wa* 
seiit  for,  and,  in  the  cuurne  ofrhrec 
hours,  1  felt  as  well  as  beVore  f  was 
taken.  Also,  n  y  datiglner,  three  years 
old.  was  cured  by  the  >ame. 

WM.  LYNCfl. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.   Ihwnody,  I 
df)  certify  iluii  myself  and  a  n^cro  «Vo- 
ma:i  in  my  cmh-,   wore    attacked  v»f/i 
Ch»der«— or  had  all    the   nsoal  sy.  p- 
toms  of  Cholera,  and  wpre  ^itten(\tr\.7 
Mr.  Dewoody,  under   the  Thumstur' 
practice,  aod  relieved,  mid  i,re  now  :.- 
mg  well ;  and  I    further  certify  iha:  i 
'  negro  girl,   ntiendetf  on  hy   ]dr.   b - 
woody  and  Shaw,   bcbngnig    to    M>.- 
Wilkinson,  who  died  when   lirv  ir/r 
cjdlrd  to  ..itentl  her,  surh  was  tlehC- 
vanced  siage  of  the  disease*,  ih»t  I  be- 
li^'ved  her  case  out  of  read)  ofiacdi- 
cine. 

MADISON  RIDDLE 


These  are  the  facts  wc  whb  to  lay 
before  the  public—facts,  ssfficiaui  / 
themselves?  to  fatisfy  any  aobiaMei 
mind  as  to  the  efficacy  of  this  wiocj* 
ce;isured  medlcmc.  Men  prone  urt- 
lard  common  inlercsi  for  sclf-a^^ 
dieement,  and  ever  pcaW/  to  criontts 
where  no  just  cause  eaisis,  may  »o« 
test  in  obscure  silence.  Theymuy  not 
make  iheir  reports  of  steatiieiw  Iieior 
i/oio/i  w/?— thf y  laay  say  ike  steainen 
can  runtor  abroad  tl^ir  cares  of  lb 
Scarlet  Fever  without  seeing  one  cnr 
of  it — Miey  may'  spread  the  nevrit  * 
their  rHnniiig- from  Pidsskt  with  Ca^ 
j  Slick  close  behind  them — ^yea,  t  «■ 
may  ^ay  a  c^riain  one  h»8  baon  Sl'cii^ 
froto  HnmaVillc  ;  butsucki  sayin^^Ar^ 
heeopd  as  the  tall  pine  wave*  her 
branches  it  dciiaDoa  of  the  startlio^ 
breeze.  W.kE. 
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TOTflfiKOITOftOFTUB  IM0IA5A  AMERICAN 

Columbus  J  Avgust  27,  If  S3. 

f'lR:  We  have  tm  d  -  position  o  im- 
pugn jroiir  iiiutivoH,  iu  i>  e  recent  publi- 
cation  of  H  IfUci*  piiri'ortiiig  to  hav*^ 
been  written  utroluiiibii.*:,  August  lOiii* 
which  ap.*  ars  in  your  piiper  nf  the 
26ll)  i^^tlulr.  rul)lishe-rs  of  ijeriodical 
papers  nre  liable  to  niHiiy  inipobiiions. 
anil  theret  never  will  be  \viiniiii|r  dc- 
signiB^  un(>riucipled  individuals  to 
practic.e  Wifci  ivn  trkka  on  their  cre- 
dulity. 

Your  news-maker  has  deceived  yon 
by  arrvnt  ralsehoude,  and  you  Inive  t>ur- 
fered  ybuisc U"  lo  be  led  imp  several  er- 
rors by  an  anonymous  le(ter-wriler» 
and  tncircnla:e  bi^  Tabricaiions. 

The  pubiicatiungives  ihecoinmumty 
to  understnoil  that  lour  deaths  had  (oc- 
curred in  the  family  of  Mr.  S'lUTii,  Edi- 
tor <>/*  ihe  Ohio  ^Monitor,  all  cn^vs  uf 
Cholera— whereas,  no  deaili  rrom  any 
cause  had  cccnned  in  Mr.  Smiih*t»  fam- 
ily except  that  of  Mrs.  Smith.  Her 
death  was  occasioned  by  an  attack  id' 
Cholera,  under  circnmistancc.s  of  Mimi 
peculiar  nature  and  delicacy,  thai 
would  h'lVe  rendered  a  formi(fab!e  at- 
tack of  disease,  in  any  form,  undoubted- 
ly fatal. 

A  Journeyman  Printer,  and  a  daugh- 
ter  of  Mr.  Smith,  were  both  t^cvvrely 
affected  with  Cholera  at  his  bon>c, 
«iiul  have  both  been  recovered  under 
]3:itanical  treatment. 

The  drt^t  case  of  Cholera  that  occur- 
red in  Columbus  was  ihat  ol  Mr.  Sia^iu, 
on  Suoday  the  Utb  uf  July,  and  not  <.n 
the  first,  us  btatird  by  your  busy  cor- 
respondent. This  miserable  blun<ier 
is  not  entitled  to  notice  only  as  it  gives 
us  a  specimen  of  the  correctness  of  the 
writer's  statements,  and  how  jusMy  any 
ihio^  he  might  suy  is  eniiiled'to  public 
confidence. 

Sii  far  the  writer  bus  been  pre- 
paring ins  way  to  hoist  the  hostile  fia^. 
and  make  a  sweeping  statement.  Your 
recreant  scribe  prucecds  to  state — 
**  There  has  been  a  great  ^t^ife  among 
the  Ph^sician^,  and  has  resulted  in  tht: 
failure  of,  the  steam  sysltnu^ 

ir.by /*ya<7ure,''  thu  writer  means 
that  Thomsonians  have  not  imparted 
immortality  to  the  mortal  bodies  of 
m'jn,  we  rftadily  concede  the  fact.    If 


he  merely  means  that  there  have  been 
Eonie  cases   if Choleia,  no  foiinidable' 
in  the  aifck  or  hi\  far  advanced  before 
ihcy  had  opjjortniiiiy    to  applv  the  ap* 
pnpiiate    rnnedios.     that   ihey    have 
lirovcd  fatal,  ihit^  wc  feci  no  UibpositioD 
10  deny.     Bnt  il'ihe  writt-r  ni«  ans  tube 
uiHler^todu  that  ISuiauic  remedies  have 
not  succeeded  for  the  cure  of  as  many 
ii.  pioportion  to  the  nuuiher  of  ca^e?in 
winch  they  have  been  appt  ed,  ta  those 
m«  ans   cinph>yed  hy  the  Hegnlar  Fa- 
euhy,  the   htaiement  ii*   utterly  f  iso 
and  eaknlated  to  mislead  and  dt>ceiv» 
the  public. 

It  iri  irne  that  Uorton  Howard's  fa 
nily  havesnffere  i  ^everely — six  out  of 
nine  hi.ve  died  I  The  two  firtt  were 
small  children.  Mr.  Howard  and  his 
dani:hicr.hHd  been  nick  ;  through  great' 
fatigue,  night-watching,  ^rief  and  ex- 
haustion, n  lapsed,  two  of  the  family 
beii.g  then  extremely  hick.  Mrs.  How- 
ard fell  a  victim  to  Cholera,  after  ex- 
cessive g(ief  and  hcverul  weeks  of  iD<« 
snppotLahIp  fatigue.  She  had  buried 
two  grand  childien,  an  amiable  d  gh- 
ter,  and  her  hn^b-md,  and  was  in  pani- 
fnl  anxiety,  wall  hini;  night  anil  Aaj 
over  the  sick  bed  of  another  danj^hler 
and  l.er  ^'on-in-Iaw,  whohad  both  laid 
siiUfbr  nearly  fourwecks.  These  wera 
trnely  dibtretrsing  and  highly  unhivora- 
hie  circumstances,.  Mr.  Little^  die. son- 
in-law,  died  next,  but  his  comfilaiot 
was  not  Chiileia  in  its  terminuiioow 

Thi*  n*?xt,  and  most  glarirgly  notO"^ 
rions  falsehood  asserted  hy  the  letter- 
writ'  r,  is  the  fullowinj;  siatement.-~> 
•*They/'  says  he.  [the  Botanical  Prac- 
liiioners.]  ''commenced  using  their  9y- 
I  up,  and  It  is  f'*uud  that  all  who  nsod  it 
much,  liitve  had  the  Cholera,  and  when 
they  lake  ir,  it  ist  almost  impossible  to 
cure  them."  It  is  an  undeniable  fact 
that  a  very  larjie  propottion  of  .the  en- 
tire population  have  taken  freely  of  the 
Cholera  syrup.  Now,  admitting  it  to 
be  true  that  all  who  have  taken  the 
Cholera,  had  prcvion:«ly  taken  the 
syrup,  aiioiher  stranger  and  equally  i^o- 
teresiing  fact,  prenenis  itself  fur  the 
coUbidiMation  nfhtmcst  minds.  It  is  a 
fact,  that  wf  h.tve  had  fewer  cases  in 
CoUimhns  than  in  almost  any  other 
tiiwiithat  c^^n  be  named  in  the  Westera 
Country,  of  equal  population,  and  thai 
a  6>ili  less  proportion  of  those  attacked 
'  with  Choleia  have  died  ! 
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It  is  also  a  fact  that  nearly  or  qahe 
three-fourths  of  the  whole  population 
of  this  metropolis  hare  taken  more  or 
lets  of  the  ejrup.  It  is  equally  correct 
to  affirm  that  ire  are  fully  confident 
that  not  one-half  of  those  who  have 
died  efer  osed  it  as  a  preventative,  or 
even  erur  tasted  it. 

This  is  the  decided  and  candid  opi- 
R ion  of  those  who  have  had  the  best 
possible  opportunities  for  ascertaining 
the  facts.  A  minute  knowledge  of  the 
facts  can  be  ascertained,  and  in  due 
season  will  be  presented  to  the  public. 

The  next  falsehood  of  the  anonymous 
writer  is»  that  Martin  L.  Lewis^  a 
Thomsonian,  applied  to  a  Regular  Doc- 
tor, who  saved  his  life.  This  statement 
is  quite  a  flourish,  but  the  facts  in  re- 
lation to  the  case  are  these  :  Mr.  Lewis 
hsd  labored  under  a  diarrhoea*  and,  be- 
ing busily  engaged,  suffered  the  com- 
plaint to  run  on  until  the  Cholera  had 
commenced  in  a  most  formidable  form. 
It  was  rapid  in  its  strides,  threatening 
a  fatal  termination  In  despite  of  the  vi> 
gorous  eflforts  of  his  friends,  who, 
worn  down  with  fatigue  in  the  exer- 
cise of  a  humane  natural  sympathy, 
connected  Dr.  Mills,  n  Botanical  Phy- 
sician, who  has  not  confined  himself  ex- 
clusively to  Dr.  Thomson's  prescrip- 
tions. Dr.  Mills  applied,  externally ^ 
some  iiintmem  of  bis  own  preparation, 
and  ex  bib  J  ted,  i«/cr/ia%,  a  Thomsonian 
Emetic,  which  speedily  and  effectually 
operated,  and  happily  relieved  the  pa- 
tient. This  was  an  isolated  case  of 
uncommon  violence,  and  probably  the 
most  extraordinary  and  unexpected  re- 
covery that  has  occurred  among  us  : — 
an  iiist»ncB^  that  clearly  evinces  the 
p^fer  of  Lobelia  in  the  most  desperate 
ft>rms  of  disease.  Dr.  Mills  is  undoubt- 
edly entitled  to  a  good  degree  of  re- 
speetfUl  commendation  for  his  prompt, 
efficient,  and  perseyerina;  course.  To 
his  Industry,  courtige,  and  judicious  ef- 
forts, it  Is  believed  that  Mr.  Lewis  is 
indebted  for  his  escape  from  the  de- 
stroying plague.  We  cordially  con- 
gratulate him  in  this  instance  of  dis- 
tinguishing success.  But  what  avails 
all  this  to  the  Regular  Faculty  1  Dr. 
Millsisnntaprescriberoradministerer 
of  calomel.  His  treaiment  of  Mr,  Lew- 
ises casB  was  as  foreign  from  that  usual- 
ly pursued  by  the  Regular  Faculty,  as 
noonday  and  midnight  darkness. 


It  is  true,  the  Regalar  l^acuby.  - 
have  reason  to  believe,  have  beea  cm 
paratively  more  successful    in  GokiC' 
bus   than  the  Calomel    Ooclozi  ^< 
commonly  been  in  most    other  fb- 
that  bare  been  visited  hj  the  ep'id?: 
pestilence.     We  believe^    at  thea> 
time,  chat  the  number  oC  oases  c  ' 
under  the  regular  treatmexi  t,     w.!' 
present  a  list  of  more  than     one  .  "- 
for  three  who  have  died.         T^lii  : 
be  nearly  the  proportion  •         Afi  . 
judge  from  the  best  estimcLte    w«  :* 
yet  been  able  to  make.     This   m  n' 
as  a  candid  and  impartial    opinion  -"^ 
rived  from  the  best  data  now  befc.*?  "s 
subject,  however,  to  an   hoo on^a  (->: 
rectioo  of  the  slightest  deViaCmo  ^«6> 
plain  fuatter  offset. 

We    would  just   remark,   that  the 
whole  subject  is  a  matter  «/apeciaI  ia- 
portance  to  the  public.      Me^sara  art 
in  a  state  of  progress  to  podiisft  a  ^^ 
fair,  and    impartial  stttemene  o^the 
whole  truth,  let  it  cut  wftspeso^wr  it 
may.     It  is  certainly  to  he  regretted 
that  any  one,  in  their  great  miV  to  up- 
hold  somo   particular  mode  o(  treat- 
ment, should  be  so  infatuated  at^^  led 
astray  by  prejudices,  as  to  sncensfly 
refuse  to  confer  the  credit  actuaU^  ^*« 
to  others  who  (hink  differently  and  pre- 
scribe differently  from  themselves. 

The  truth  of  ihe   whole    inaiie:*P' 
pears  to  be,  that  the  Botanic  pr^'-U* 
tinners  and  their  fViende  are  moieit& 
ever  confirmed  in  their  beliefofiliesO" 
perioriiy  of  that  mode  of   trcslmfflt 
while  some,  who  feel  incUiied  to  doobt 
its  efficacy,  because  it  has  not  eflec^^ 
a  cure  in  every  case,  are  (anaXAoll'*^' 
rayed    against    the    system,  *rf  <ie- 
nounce  it  and   its   adhereutaw  kcause 
they  will  not  relinquish  it  as  uivortby 
of  their  confidence.      One  failsrei  un- 
der   the    Botanic    treatment  excites 
more  feeling  than  ten  under  the  Cilo- 
mel  treatment.     It  would  by  no  means 
be  an  impracticable  task  to  give  i  list 
of  names  and  cases  rescued  by  Botanic 
treatment,  and  to  make  something  ofs 
satisfactory  statement  of  the  compan* 
tive  merits  of  the  Mineral  and  Boiaii.'c 
practice,  and  clearly  demoosirste  i^ 
superiority  of  the  latter  ov^r  tbefora- 
er;  but  we  shall  desist  for  thepre«*ot. 
A  future  opportunity  will  be  Dor^  ^P' 
propriate  when  the  Cholera  shall  have 
totally    disappeared,    and    the  public 
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mind  more  calmly  diepoted  universally 
to  decide  by  ih«  weight  of  testimony. 

AN  OBSERVER. 

The  Editor  of  the  Ambricam  will  not 
•  <«el  himself  assailed  by  this  exposition 
'  of  what  appeared  in  his  colunms,  as  the 
"  news  of  tlie  day,  and  we  will  not  doubt 
-ilia  readiness  publicly  to  refute  such 
rt  erroneous  statements,  that  he  may  era- 
dicate faflacious  impressions  and  estab- 
lish truth  in  the  public  mind. 
^j  Yours,  respectfully, 

l_  EniToas. 


MURFa8B8BOEOUeH»   Ju].T   Id. 

Sxiract  of  a  letter  to  a  citison  of  this 
place,  dated  Nashville  July  0, 183d. 

Dbab  Sib  i  I  embrace  the  first  op- 
portunity to  answer  years  of  the  2d  in- 
stant, requesting  me  to  gi^e  you  a 
statement  of  my  mede  of  treating  the 
Cholera.  1  shjill  proceed  to  do  so,  in  a 
brief  manner.  I  shall  not  theorise  nor 
conjecture  on  the  cause  of  the  disease, 
but  merely  state  tluB  practice  I  have 
followed  in  treating  thAt  malady  : 

For  my  views  of  the  physiology  and 
pathology  of  tho  Cholera,  1  r^'fer  you 
to  the  9th  number  of.ihe  *'  Thomson- 
jan  Recordor,"  in  an  article  signed  D. 
F.  N.  While  I  shall. ountine  myself 
here,  to  give  you  the  practice  as  found- 
ed on  that  theory  ;  which  I  contend  is 
strictly  Thomson ian. 

In  the  firsi  stages,  the  disease  is  very 
tractahl©  and  easy  to  manage  ;  ytt  per- 
sona should  not  rest  on  a  tuu  great 
sense  of  security,  which  might  soon 
pjove  fntal ;  nor  should  they  bu  alarm- 
ed «t  the  appearance  of  the  disedse; 
but  ihey  should  be  cauiioi  s  ai  au) 
time,  and  make  use  of  the  best  means 
to  stop  tlie  disease  in  ita  onset,  and 
thereby  save  pain,  danger,  time  and 
mouey  I 

I  have  cared  ntany  cases  of  the  Cho- 
lera, by  making  free  u#e  of  the  Chole- 
ra Syrup,  made  after  the  receipt  pub- 
lished iQ  the  first  number  of  tlm  «*Re- 
corder,"  with  the  exception  that,  in- 
a4e«id  of  molasses,  I  makeuse  of  Syrup 
of  Sugar.  If  there  is  any  nausea,  after 
using  the  Cholera  Syrup,  it  will  geae- 
rajly  be  removed  by  making  use  of  a  so- 


lution of  a  tea*spoonful  of  tlUe  salt 
and  the  same  quantity  of  best  Cay-^ 
enne,  in  half  a  gill  of  Vinegar.  For  U 
dose,  take  a  small  table-spoonful  until 
the  stomach  is  settled.  The  use  of  cold 
water,  will  prove  hurtful  in  any  stage 
of  the  Cholera  ;  it  must  be  dii^pensed 
with,  and  the  authority  of  the  Medical 
Faculty  laid  aside !  Cold  water  will 
nauseate  the  stomach.  If  there  is 
much  griping,  add  some  composition 
powders  and  Cayenne  to  the  Cholera 
Syrup— -when  the  bowels  are  very 
loose,  injections  of  a  strong  decoction 
of  any  of  the  articles  described  under 
the  head  of  No.  3,  in  Thomson's  "New 
Guide,''  2  parts,  and  one  part  of  No.  6, 
should  be  thrown  up  frequently  until 
relief  should  be  obtained. 

I  shall  no  longer  dwell  on  the  "  pre- 
monitories,"  for  they  are  so  easily 
treated  that  the  moat  ignorant  Thom- 
sonian  will  baldly  ever  fail  relieving 
tbtsni.  I  will  now  speak  of  the  nior« 
dangeroui  stage;  that  which  borders  on 
the  collapse. 

Let  me  here  premise  a  fi^w  words  on 
the  modus  operandi  of  the  Cholera,  On 
a  former  occasion,  I  have  said  that  the 
peculiar  miasma  of  the  Cholera  had  an 
affioity  for  the  internal  viscera,  as  the 
virus  of  the  8mall  pox  had  fur  the  aur* 
(ace  of  the  body  :  it  absorbs  the  nerv- 
ous fluid  from  the  extremities  (and  it  is 
this  duid  which  kecfis  the  heart  and  ar- 
teries  from  contracting,  or,  in  other 
words,  whicn  causes  iha  diastole  after 
the  nystole  of  these  organs)  and,  fur  tha 
want  of  it,  the  arteries  first  contract  ; 
the  capillary  vessels  are  emptied  and 
throw  their  contents  in  the  lari^er  veins* 
which  quiedy  letreat  towards  the  cen* 
trc,  wliere  there  is  the  more  npace  to 
receive  it.     A»  the  arterial  nirculatioil 
is  lowered,  the  abnorbonts  is  very  ac- 
tive fur  a  while,  which  is  shown  by  the 
patient  getting  le.in  very- apparently  in 
a  l\iw  hours  I  Thus  the  whole  irmss  of 
fluids  of  the  body  nre  thrown  toward 
the  stomach,  where  the  poison  takes  its 
Seat ;  which  i^  also  proved  by  the  pA- 
tieut  always  complaining  of  great  burn* 
iug  at  the  stomach  and  unquenchable 
thirst.    The  blood  and  lymph  are  ne- 
cesesarily  forced  toward  the  centre  a| 
the  circulation.    The  tonic  cpotraciioB 
of  heart  and  arterie;:  will    notparmM 
the  blood  to  again  take  anew  starts  anA 
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bere  it  stagnates  and  causes  iliese  pnins 
ill  thrt  ppgitin  of  tl»p  sioinnch.  The  la': - 
leals*  are  n<  w  lakini;  a  n^trngride  i(?- 
tion,  mill  quickly  empty  their  contents 
in  the  bowels,  aud  aff-rd  »n  issue  to  the 
accinnut  iiiiiir  bjou  I  ami  lymph,  which 
ciiiRt's  these  wa'ury  discharjes  an«l 
pain<<  atthe  stoiimch  and  bow  ,-l  .  Tfi-r 
muscles  ;rre  now  leli  to  pt»rfi>rm  their 
essential  contraction  as  the  nervous 
fliii'l  (or  as  Thoio'i'in  has  it,  **  intoard 
hecW  )  is  drawn  from  then,  which  ere- 
ates  those  exeruciatin^  cramps,  wh;ch 
are  the  drt-ad  of  ihe  snirerer.  Cramps 
andspasmsHre  the  essential  fea'^resof 
this  frightful  disease* ,  for  vorniiing  or 
purging  nre  not  always  accompany- 
ing ir. 

Vio^ving-  the  disease  in  this  li^lir, 
whici)  indeed  is  the  only  correct  on^^,  a 
svstemalic  mode  nf  in-af  In  ;  it  will  now 
be  found  without  hesitaiion. 

As  the  siO(nacti  is  the  organ  most  af- 
fected, and  the  mos^t  essential  one  to 
be  relieved,  means  mnst  he  used  t'l  do 
that  as  speedy  :is  possible  :  its  eft'.'crs 
on  the  iifi'vous  and  vascular  s^vsteuis 
are  astonishing.  I  will  now  proceed  to 
give  you  my  mode  of  trtating  ihis  stacjo 
of  disease.  Here  the  most  ener^^'tic 
treatment  iH  required,  and  not  a  min- 
ute's time  uiu  t  be  h^st  !  I  ;im  now 
spfakuig  of  »h  •  rn«»st  violent  case?. 

Have  the  patient  to  lav  in  bed   and 
administer  imm«*diaTc!y  a  dose  cc/mpos- 
#d  of  two  table-Fpooui^ful  of  Ui'.cuma- 
liu  drofis,  (No.  6.)  one  tea-spoonfid  of 
LoheliH,  (tlie  sce«l.*.  arc  b<  st,)  and  one 
of  the  be^i  C;«ypnne,  and  one  of  Ner- 
vine: repeat  ihis  every  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes  until  r^'lief  is  obtained    at  the 
same  time  have  some  tvarmiug  tens  for 
the  paiiHiit  to  drink.     The  third  pre|?a. 
taiiun  of  L  )l)elia  is  preferable  to  the 
first  indication,  a^  it   contains   nil  the 
articles  recommended  in  it,  aud  being 
in   solution,   the    stomach    acts  on    it 
quicker  :  this  must  be  rt-pcated   until 
re-Hciiou  takes  place;  that  is, until  the 
arterinl  circ«»lfition  is   niiscd,    which 
will    be    shown  by  the  pntient  being 
warm  all  over  and  no  longer  complain 
of  the  paiti  at  the  stomach  atid  bowels, 
the  cramps  ceasing,  and  when  tl  e  sto- 
mach is  sufficiently  cleansed,  the  last 
vomit  wilt  be  tinged  with  bile. .  In  t*»e 
Aiean  time  injections*  composed  as  ie- 
oomiriended  above,  should  be  frequent- 


.  ly  administered,  but  if  the  pain  abouli 
I  contiime  and  the  injections  be  fr«  qii«fnr, 
the  cramps  strong— the  third  prepa- 
ration of  Lnhelia  atiould  be  ad  in d  ia- 
stead  o(  the  No.  6.  I  et  the  patient 
rctjin  the  injection  as  lon§  as  he  can. 

Yon  will   now   perceive   that    I  ha^e 
snid    noihjnw   about   pteanriing.      I  d*- 
not  condemn  the  practice  ;   but  in  vio. 
lent  cases  there  is  no  ttnae   to  be  loti. 
and  while  Itot  bricks,  and  other  means 
necessarv  to  steam,  shouliJ  be  pmcar- 
ed,  the  lost  time  might  prove  f  tiL- 
When  thedisease  is  overcome,  iceia 
he  liept  off  by  medicine  withoQttinm- 
ing,  and  this  cannot  be    done  utitU  the 
stomach  is  thoroughly  cleansed,  whirh 
renders  steaming,  fn  a  meas^ore,  unne- 
cessary.   Besides,  I  have  (ouod^  iamjr 
practice,    that    externa.1    appiiciiiiei« 
were  not  very  essential  ;  aa>/are  difi- 
cult  to  be  applied.     When  eramt»  are 
had,  it  will  be  fonntl    beneficial   iorv5 
the  parts  with  No  6,  or  better  mth  rt 
3d  prepriratioii  o(  Lobelia — this  «<uid 
become  diflinult  to  doander  ehe  opera- 
tion of  the  steam.     If  hot  externa/ ap- 
plicritlons    be    necessary,   hof   brickt 
wrapped  in  wet  cloths  are  tlie  freer. 

Wheny«m  have  arrested  the  dieeise, 
the  practitioner  must   notgu  to  ie-^p 
and    "dream  of  health    Hve  fathom 
deep,"  hut  wxtch  constant.     If  the  M- 
tient  falls  Hsieep  h>s  shouM  be  «iflirred 
t'l  rest,    hut  the  moment  he  wakn.  a 
dose  nf  Nos.  2,  6,  and  Nervine  shouU 
be  administered,  and  frequently  repeat- 
ed,  so  MS  to  keep    him    in   a  rr-laxei 
stjite  and  in  fine  per!«pirniion.      Whtn 
the  disease  is  completely  overcome; 
the    patit'nt    will    complHin    of  grr^t 
wcaknf'ss,  whirh  is  a  good  eyaip«^*o0i, 
becatise  the  n^*rvous  iufluf-nce  is  now 
healthy,  Hnd  the  muscles  ha vinflnn  a 
great  portion  of  the  coiUractuiffnentt, 
are  i.ow  too  n)uch  relaxed  loobey  the 
fidl  mnti.in  of  the  will— aftrr  the  pa- 
tient has  rested,  if  he  calls  for  some 
refreshment,  it   should  be  given  dim  : 
but,  as  the  stomach  has  been  very  much 
weakenrd'   by  the  disesse,    the    fo»:f 
should    he    light— now   Ihe     commoe 
spiced   bitters,  (No.  4,)  made    hotter 
Willi  Cayenne,  will  be  adniiiiistered; 
which  will  restore  the  patient  in  mfe^ 
d«ivs  to  his  former  strength  and  heaitb. 
twish  not  to  he  understood  bere» 
that  the  practitbwer  s honld  not  vary  Vn 
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the  above  rules  under  all  circumetan- 
ces,  but  thai  he  should  ulways  &ct  ac- 
cord itis^  to  the  dicuie  of  hia  better 
jud^iiient.  There  is  uoihing  so  easy 
as  to  make  ruh  8,  adminisler  remedies, 
und  pfifonu  curb's  on  paper  t  but  it  be- 
comes quite  an/jtber  tUiiig  to  practise 
oo  **  the  sick  bed.'*  And  rt*iuem)<er 
that  you  csiiiuot  give  loo  much  iiiedi- 
cinss  ivlirn  they  are  harnde.^s — and 
those  I  recommend.  I  vviil  vvarrHHt  to 
hv  8iu:b,  under  all  uircnuistances  1 

Hut  HS  exiunples  arc  bi'tier  ihao  pre- 
cepts. Ijpriil  give  a  brie  history  of  a 
few  very  vititent  cases  which  nfcessnri- 
ly  required  difffrent  treatment,  which 
will  show  how  difficult  it  id  to  make 
gcueral  rules  t«)  apply  to  every  ca^e. 

On  the  29(h  (\'Ay  ofMay  I  was  called  to 
see  a  negro  woman  who  was  very  vio- 
liMitiy  aiiackeU.     On  the  day  pievious 
she  had  taken  a  dose  of  siilts,  which  had 
moved  her  bowels   very   severely   the 
whole  day  and  ni^ht  ;  on  ilie  morning 
oi  iho  29th  she   was  suddenly  taken 
with  vomiting  and  cramps  all  over  the 
bu<ty  iiod  (cenerfLl  spasms.— -Wben  I'saw 
her,  her  hands  and  feet  were  cold,  face 
cold,  radical  pulse-gone,  terrible  cramps 
exieiiding  from  all   the  extremities  to 
the  trunk  and   abdomen,  her  feat*  re- 
and  all  thesymp'oins,  showed  the  worse 
ty|>o  of  the    Giiojera.      i  immediately 
l^ave  herhsif  tvpini  of  cholera  syrup  in 
on^  tlose ;  and   iu  five  minutes,  I   ad- 
Dlinidicred  half  a  tea-cupful  of  the  third 
preparation  of  Lobelia  and  repeated  it 
every  ten  minutes  u*itil  she   vomited 
freely  from  the  effects  of  the  medicine. 
She  soon  got  eaeier  ;  the  cramps  left 
her  about  11  A,  M.,  when  I  gave  her  2 
large  table-spoonsful  of  No.  6,    and  a 
tea-spbooful  of  Cayenne  and  one  of  Ner- 
vine every  15  minutes.  This  was  faithf  .1- 
ly  aitejidod  to;  about  d  P.  M.  the  cramps 
showed  symptoms  of  returning,  when  I 
again  gave  her  the  third  preparation,  in 
smaller  doses.     She  vomited  and  soon 
got  easy.    I  coniiuufd  giving  the  No.  6 
and  Cayenne,   with  Nervine,  every  1.5 
minutes,  until  .11  P.  M.,  when  she  got 
perfectly  easy  and  callei!   for   food.-^ 
Some  light  refreshments  were  procurr 
ed — she  eat  and  sgon  went  to  s-Ieep  af- 
ter this  ;  t  gave  her  the  Spic«  Bitters 
and  Cdyenne,. a  tea-spoonful  every  .:our 
the  next  day.  and  t^e  2d  day  four  or 
five  times.    In  a  fe^  days  she  got  per-^ 


fcctly  well,  and  has  enjoyed  her  health 
since  as  well  as  s'le  did  at  any  time  be* 
fore. 

9d     June    lOth.   about  9  A.  M.,  I 
.was  called  to  see   Mr.—.     He  had 
oeen  taken  with  a  diarrlicea  on  the  day 
previous,  but  it  was  checked   towards 
ni;^ht — he    rested  well   all   night— -but 
was  taken  with  greater  violence.     On 
the  mornii'ig  of  the  lUtli  the  discharges 
soon  became  of  a  dirty  whitish  colour^ 
like  Itice  water,  vontitiug  and  terrible 
cramps — no  medicines  would  stay  on  his 
stO(nprh-*yet,  unless  immediate  relief 
was  itffiirded,  he  would  certainly  have 
<lied  !  for  the  fate  of  those  who  have 
such  V  olent  attacks  are  decided  io   a 
few  hoitrs!     I  immediately  made  an  in- 
tiisi  n  of  Bayheriy  and  Nervine  ;  took 
two  parts  of  this  and  one  of  No.  6,  and 
injected  it — he  felt  easier  in  a  few  min- 
utes.    1  administered   another  of  the 
same  In  about  15  minutes,  which   did 
not  seem  to  afford  any  relief.     I  did  not 
wait,  for  the  times   were  momentous  i 
I  prepared  another,  and,  instead  of  the 
No.  G,  I  put  a  larger  quantity  of  the  3d 
preparation    of  Lobelia.      I   repeated 
ed  ihem  every  10  or  15  minutes  until 
he  got  relieved — he  vomited  freely  from 
the  effect  of  the  Lobelia  that  was  in* 
jected  ;  then  the  cramps   left  him  en- 
tirely ;  with   very  little    care   he  got 
perfecily  well,  and,  in  a  few  days,  agaia 
attended  his  business  as  usual. 

;3.     Ou  the  night  of  the  19(h  to  20th 
of  June,  1  was  called   to  see  a  young 
man,  -^—  — .      On  the  19th  about 
noon,  bad  taken  a  dosc^t  Calomel,  and 
drank  cold  wuter  afterwards  ;  it  did 
not  operase.  About  IIP.  M.  he  cramp* 
ed  terribly  and    complHined  of  great 
pains  at  the  stomach— the  fit  of  cramp* 
ingsooo  got  so  violent  that  he  became 
insensible — his  jaws  set  and  perfectly 
stiflf,  no  sign  of  life  was   left  but  the 
pulse  which  heat  feebly — no  medicine 
coidd  be  administered  in  the  usual  way.. 
1  immediately  injected  him  with  an  iu.- 
fusion  of  Bay  berry  and  the   third  pre- 
paration; by  I  he    fourth  injectioD,    ho 
seemed  to  move  a  little — he  Fooncarae 
too,  and  warned  to  goto  stovK  and  was 
relieved  directly,  hut  did  notremeni'* 
her  what  was  done  to  him.  I  cont'maed 
tUc  injections — about  1  o^ clock  went  to 
sleep  and   rested   well  ;  he  took  the 

Cholera  Syrup  the  next  day,  and,  i« 
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khrae  d^ys  wna  agnin  able  to  work^  | 

It  wuulJ  be  usf*less  to  multiply  the 
tascs  here  ;  enoUg-h  has  been  said  to 
give  an  J  one  an  idea  ho'w  to  proceed 
when  he  is  acquainted  with  the  medi- 
eines. 

D.  P.  NARDIN. 


Diteate  amonff  Cattle. — The  follow- 
ing is  from  one  of  our  most  respectable 
farmers  in  the  county  of  Philadelphia. 

[Penn,  Inquikr, 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Inquirer. ti 

SiE  :  A  disease — name  unknown  to 
th©  writer — is  pretalent  among  the 
homed  cattle  and  horses  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Frankford,  in  this  county, 
and  iny  object  in  publicly  stating  this 
fact,  is  to  elicit,  if  possfhle,  through 
the  medium  of  your  journRl,  some  in- 
formation touching  the  disease,  its 
cure,  or  what  is  most  desirable,  an 
'•ounce  of  preventi<»n."  Within  the 
Ikst  fortnight  or  three  we^ks.  upwards 
ofrtinecows  and  six  or  seven  horses 
have  died  in  the  inirnediate  vicinity  of 
the  village,  and  all  so  far  as  I  can  lenrn, 
were  carried  off  in  the  same  way.  The 
writer  of  this  commr.iiication  has  lost,  of 
R  stock  of  four  cows  aud  three  horses, 
two  of  the  former  and  one  of  the  latter, 
iCll  having  died  within  ten  days.  My 
oows  and  horses  were  apparently  in 
health  three  hovn  previous  to  death! 
end  in  every  instHnce  they  were  found 
deadi  vithont  exhibiting  any  symptoms 
of  disease.  I  am  told,  however,  that  n 
horse  of  one  of  my  neighbors  exibitcd 
dn^'asiness  atid  a  kind  of  vertigo  a  few 
krours  previous  to  death,  but  that  no 
eymptonis  of  disease  wer».<  visible  rn 
the  uiorning— 'the  animal  having  died 
itt  the  evening.  I  had  a  post  mortem 
examination  of  one  of  my  cows,  but 
could  discover  nothing  in  the  stomach, 
bowels  or  paunch,  to  produce  de»th— 
these  parts  of  the  animal  exhibited  a 
healthy  appearsince  The  abdomens  of 
the  cows  and  horses  were  all  much 
swollen  a/>cr  death.  B. 

Jiugutt  1. 

P,  4?.  Cow  well,  apparently,  at  2  P. 
M.  dead  a(t  half  paxt  5. 

Cow  well,  apparently,  at  10  in  the 
evening;  found  dead  and  cold  at  5  next 
flDomin^. 

Hbrse  well  at  3  o'clock,  dead  at  half 
mat  4. 


FROM   THE   WESTEttN   JOT3KNAX.. 

On  the  r3th  of  Junej  an   i(itelli£:€> 
and  respectablefriend,  wrote  from  L» 
ington,  Ky.  as  follows  : 

**  Our  physicians  are  nearly  afl  d'> 
wp— our  stores  al'e  all  shut«*-all    bi'.- 
ness  at   a   stand — hotels    and    faver 
closed — and  in  short,  nothing  but  ar  • 
thecori^'s*  shops  open.     Within  the  iV- 
ten  days,  it  is  calculated,  that  not  \e-? 
than^OO  victims  have  fallen.  The  cu  . 
are  numberless.    Nor  are  they  confiD€>^' 
to  the  intemperate,  and  dissoltite,  a.ii 
poverty-stricken.      The    disetse  h*re 
has  taken  a  more  elevated  rang«— tBinv 
of  the  most  respeetable.  and  weal.hy, 
and  temperate  have  fallen. 

"  It  is  true,  it  has  been  most  terere 
on  the  blacks,  especially  ihe/neUac/:*. 
But  several  familiea  of  wbife  ciiiieas 
have  been  annildlated,  or  ssarly  so.— 
Most  of  the   inhabitants   who  had   t!: 
means,  have  fled — some  to  be  bro«/-r' 
b»ck  the  next  day  on  s  bier  ;  sotoe  to 
be  buried   in  the  couorry  ;  and  scri'', 
piobably  lo  escape  the  disease.     F  r 
myself,  ha vin 2  a  lar*e  fninily,  and  n-j 
way  to  get  off,  I  have  remnitnd  ;  and^ 
blessed   be  God  !  <mnne  stili  »fc. —     ! 
When  I  thought  of  flying,  1  kaetrn^^t 
where   to  go — the  country    is   tuA  of 
Cholera.     It  is  raging;  all  around  ns.— 
So  I   consoled    myself  with   repetficc 
the  words  of  the   Poe! — *•  Jfht  ir'-i^ 
mcfts  death,  and  death  Jinds  Arai  «'* " 
Jiies,^^     In  short,  the  distress  isiiey.nU 
description  !    No  city  police — fat  iea-t 
visibUy^no  board  of  healtlj—no  n)cd.- 
C.1 1  reports — and  the  streets  have,  (or 
the  most  part,  the  stillness  whicii  p^^ 
vades  the  ruins  of  Palmyra.     SocA;  oy 
dear  sir,  is  the  city  nf  I^xingtos. 

**  I  h-ave  you  to  inoRffine  the  picmre 
of  our  distress.  But  I  must  »»ll  add, 
that  the  markets  are  suspended  and  the 
hnkers*  shops  hhut  up,  witfc  one  ex- 
ception. Nob  a  pound  of  beef  lo  be 
got — and  very  little  else.*  Not  acracb* 
er  for  sale  inthe  cirv." 


A  Faiher'a  grtoM  ptearurr.'^'T^ 
celebrated  Patrick  Henry,  in  a  letter  to 
his  daughter,  written  a  short  time  ^- 
fore  his  death,  made  the  followio^  re- 
mark I — . 

*'  Among  all  the  handsome  ihinp  I 
have  heard  sard  ofyou,  whatgires  me 
the  most  pleasure  is.  to  be  told  of  yo^ 
piety  and  Heady  virtut  ' 
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HYGIENE. 

We  have  drawn  copiouslj  from  a 
little  Tolama,  }u9\  repablished  here, 
entkled,.  "  The  Souraei  of  Hc^althand 
Disease  ki  Com  unities,  or  elementary 
vieVs  of  Hygiene,  illustrating  its  im- 
portance to  legiftlal6r|.  heads  offan>i- 
lies,  &c."  The^treatise  ia  elegantly 
written  by  Henry  Belinays,  E^q.  sur- 
geon extraordinary  to  her  Royal  High- 
ness the  Duchess  of  Kent,  and  con- 
tains in  format  ion 'of  a  most  interest- 
ing nature,  most  of  which  will  be  novel 
to  a  large  number  of  our  readers.  The 
subject  of  health  is  not  in  general  suf- 
ficiently considered.  We  solicit  atten- 
tion to  the  annexed  extracts,  which 
have  been  carefully  marked  aq  com- 
plete in  themselves  and  calculated 
both  to  please  and  instruct.  To  heads 
or  families  they  are  peculiarly  im- 
portant. 

GOKrAftATlYB   XiOlfOEVITT   OF  TBS  UCB 
4ND  POOR. 

••The  reports  of  longevity  arc.  of 
coarse,  given  on  the  average ;  but,  on  a 
closer  view»  we  find  a  frightful  disparity 
between  the  span  of  lite  allotted  to  the 
rich  and  the  poor.  It  has  long  been 
known,  that  a  hard  working  agri- 
culturist, with  his  ruddy  health  and 
strength  of  limb-,  does  not  live  so  long 
as  the  delicate  aod  intellectual  patri- 
cian, who  envies  his  apparent  advan- 
tages— that  meohanics  are  commonly 
worn  to  death,  in  a  few  years,  in  the 
manufacturing  of  laxuries— -whilst  a 
trembling  sensualist,  who  has  lost  all 
useful  energy  of  mind  and  body,  if  he 
be  rich  enough  to  command  all  the  re- 
sources of  our  civilization,  will  apki 
otit  his  aetomatic  existence  to  an  ad- 
vanced age." 

LTTNAR  INFLUENCE. 

"  Even  though  we  may  consider  with 
•one  diatnut  the  power  of  lunar  infiii-  I 
44 


ence  asserted  by  some,  still  we  have  a 
multitude  of  facts,  that  induce  us  to  be-' 
lieve  in  that  power,  either  alone,  or  in 
combination  with  the  •son,  on  human 
life.     Chancellor  Bacon  was  subject  to 
syncope    during    the  eclipses  of  the 
n^on  ;  Matthew  Fabcr,  in  his  works, 
speaks  of   a    gentleman    who  alwayt 
spent  the  days  preceding  an  eclipse, 
buried  in  thought  and  melancholy,  and 
who,  when  it  took  place,  rushed  head* 
long  into  the  streets,  striking  with  his 
sword  every  thing  he  met.    JL  young 
girl  is  reported  by  Hoffiiian,  as  labor- 
ing  under   an    extraordinary  pain  iil 
swelling,  beginning  and  finishing  with 
the  increase  and  decrease  of  the  mojn, 
et  cetera. 

•*  In  all  parts  of  the  globe,  m«n  have 
thought  they  recognized  lunar  inBuen. 
ces  on  the  crises  and  exacerbations  of 
disease.    The  phenomena  of  the  inva- 
sion and  duration  of  fevers  eppears  to 
be  controlled  by  that  infiueso^.     Thie 
18  sef.n  more  distinctly  aa  we  •pproach 
tropical  climates,  where  generally  th* 
operations  of  nature  partake  of  a  deva- 
lopraent  very  favoraLla  to  ecientific  in- 
yestigat'on.     Dr.  Jacknoa  statea,  that 
in  Jamaica  the  febrile  intermittent  and 
lunar  period  correspond.    Dr.  Lind 
observed  the  same  phenomenon,  and 
adds,  that  deaths  occur  mostly  during 
the  ebb  of  the  tide  ;  and  that  eclipeee 
produce  dangerous  relapses  to  those  ill 
of  fever.     Dr.  Balfour,  in  the  Asiatic 
Researches,  says,  that  when   the  sun, 
during  the  equinoxes,  by  approaching 
the  equator,  increases,  by  his  power* 
the  attraciion  of  the  moon  ;  with  the 
increase  of  the  tides  occur  also  the  In- 
crease of  violent  fevers  and  mortal- 

EFFECTS  OF  TDK  SUN  OH  HCMAIf  &Knr09. 

'•  The  fi'un,  beiag  the  centre  of  onr 
planetary  system,  has  also  independent 
and  more  extensive  influences.  With- 
out recurring  to  the  mor«  aiisut*  er 
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•poerfphal,  wo  will  advert  at  once  to 
those  exerting  powerful  affects'  on  the 
human  frame  ;  although  the  render  cu- 
rious in  such  matters,  may  find  in  sci- 
entific publications  many  rery  rejiiark- 
ablo  examples  of  the  former — persons 
losing  daily  all  powers  of  vision  s^  ^un- 
«et— and,  amongst  others,  that  men- 
tioned by  M.  de  Humboldt,  of  a  noble 

lady,  the  Countess  de  K r,  who 

lost  hertoice  when  the  sun  disappear- 
ed, and  only  re€07ered  it  at  his  rising 
tn  the  notning. 

"  By  the  vtriation  of  tic  relative  po- 
Vition  of  the  sun  in  the  ecliptic,  i-ro 
produced  the  seasons  ;  and  by  the  sea- 
•ofia  is  the  human  frame  greatly  influ- 
•accd.  Statistical  reports  prove  that 
the  ineipient  life  of  the  human  being, 
ts  well  as  its  death,  are  subject  to  thoir 
|Ower." 

LIGHT. 

••  A  few  words  only  can  bs  devoted 
to  the  subject  of  light ;  and  tliey  are  of- 
fered because  people  generBliy  think  so 
little  of  those  phenomcua  around  tltcm, 
to  whose  influence  they  are  habitually 
•xposed.  In  the  same  ma!incr  that 
^•rsons  who  are  continually  singing 
wid  talking,  are  the  least  aware  of  the 
Importance  of  those  exercises  to  tho 
Jiinnan  economy— improving  the  health 
of  those  who  have  bei^n  condemned  to 
•silence  and  solitude,  or  killing  those 
who  suflfer  from  diseases  that  require 
rtSt — ^80,  thoue  who  enjoy    the  purest 

•ayt  of  light,  are  those  often  tho  most 

)liadto  its  powerful  effects. 

'  'It  tn  aot  merely  that  the  eye,  anxiously 

uceciQCDCKlatinj;  its  powers  to  its  priva^ 

ions,  and  enabling  the  prii^onf  r  to  dis- 
-inguishobjrcts  iu  what  appears  to  us 

he  densest  darkness  of  his  cell,  will  be 
fitruck  blind  by  the  splendor  of  a  day 
when  he  cumts  forth — as  many  others 
are  by  the  too  vivid  brightnsss  of  light- 
ning— hut  the  light  of  the  sun  appears, 
as  it  were,  to  feed  the  human  body.  Re. 
moved  from  it,  the  body  grows  pale, 
exhausted  and  bloated  ;  scrofula  and 
jsany  other  complaints  depending  upon 
a  want  of  tone,  are  generated.  In  this 
-sspect  we  are  not  unlike  plants,  which 
we  see,  when  forgotten  in  acellar,grow 
blanched  and  sickly  ;  shooting  out  ra- 
piily  theif  feeble  and  flexible  ritems, 


nor  resuming  any  thing  of  tli^r  2ls^ 
tinctive  coTor.  «nlil  some  leaif  can  ex- 
pand itself  eagerly  lowarda  the  light  of 
a crevice. 

**  Among  human  heing^s,  it  is  not  un- 
happily, those  only  who  are  condemn. 
ed  for  their  crimes  to   seclusion,  who 
prove  to  us  the  injurious  effects  of  the 
absence  of  light.     The  unfortunate  be- 
ings doomed   to    work    for  us   in  ihe 
bowels  of  the  earth,  arc  living  iliostn* 
tions  of  this  fact ;  but  those  wboiiiba- 
bit  large  cities  have  still    nearer  er/- 
dences  :  in  thedarl^  and  narrofrstreetJ 
and  lanes — ^in  the  windowless  iuxttft— 
in  dark  kitchens  and  cellar9--t{»m' 
ny,  particularly  of  tha    infantine  ud 
young,  confess  the  absence  of  that  in- 
fluence, that  imparts  the  beautifo)  ho*^ 
to  the  human  cheek,  as  to    the  nried 
creations  of  nature,  and  whidi,  com- 
binnd   with    heat,    sets    a   d/itinctite 
mark  on  the  natives   of  diflfeflnii  ^^ns 
of  the  globe.     Coneide rations  of  \JiJs 
kind  might  lead  legislators  ro  pause  be- 
fore they  exclude,  by  taxat/an.  anjpor* 
tion  of  a  blessing,  which  indeed  is  one 
of  the  vital  principles  of  aoimatetf  ex- 
istence. 

"  That  which  might  compeontethe 
absence  of  this  stimulant  is  that  ^\>ich 
those  so  deprived  are  least  Vikeh  '^ 
obtain — abundant  and  nutritious  food." 

BLECTRICITT. 

**  The  eflecls  of  electricity'   on  the 
human  frame  are  very  apparent ;  hdt  \\ 
is  not  only  when  it  strikes  some  vjcfiin 
to  the  ground,  that  its  power  is  actinr 
upon  U8 — we  are  constantly  exp9sed  to 
its  effects,  in  every  shade  of  degree.— 
At  the  approach  of  the  thunder  stortPf 
and  still  more  during  those  electn<»i 
states  of  the  clouds,  which    so  rfien 
occur  without  any   violent  exflhsion, 
men  and  animals  are  aflfected  with  pe- 
culiar   sensations — uneasiness,  heavi  • 
ness,  torpor,  headache  ;  and,  at  such 
periods,    persons    of  certain  nervoas 
temperaments  cannot  move  oat  with- 
out danger  to  their  health.      Sucb  is 
the  effect  of  electricity  upon  the  ani- 
mal economy,  that  when  the   ner?cs, 
which  supply  digestive  energy  to  the 
stomaeb,  arc  est  aud  separated  from  the 
source  of  nervous  power,  the   arrested 
digestion  of  the  animal  can  be  coation- 
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ed  by  application  of  tbe  Galvanic  cur* 
rent.  iSTcn  afier  death,  electricity  ex- 
erts a  wondrous  power — criminals,  re- 
cently  executed,  are  thrown  into  tbe 
most  l^rful  contortions,  by  tbe  use 
of  the  Galvanic  battery  ;  bed-ridden 
patients,  long  laboring  under  most  dis- 
tressing and  positive  forms  of  disease, 
are  reported  to  have  been  cured  by  the 
descent,  and  consequent  shock  of  tbe 
electric  fluid,  falling  within  the  room 
they  inhabited.  In  this  manner,  in 
176S,  a  bed-ridden  Kentish  shepherd, 
palsied  by  an  apoplectic  seizure,  suf- 
fering constantly  from  palpitations, 
convulsive  and  vertiginous  sensations, 
was  suddenly  cured  by  an  electric  shock 
be  experienced  in  bis  bed." 

CHVBCH  BILLS. 

<*  It  is  not  many  years  since  people 

were  continually  killed  by  the  habit t>f 

ringing  the  bells  of  churcneg  to  dispel 

the   thunder.     In   17  Id,    twenty-four 

churches  in  a  small  compass  of  country 

in  Lower  Brittany,  were  struck  in  this 

way  by  lightnii\g,  in  one  ni^ht.    It  has 

been   estimated,  that,    in  thirty-three 

years,    three    hundred  and   eighty-six 

churches  were  struck  by  lightning  in 

France,  and  one  hundred   and   thtee 

bell-ringers  killed.    In  England,   and 

in  our  own  times,  the  same  thing  may 

occur;  for  we  have  recent  examples  of 

churches  being  struck,  in  an  electrical 

state  of  the  atmosphere,   and  persons 

killed,  while  ringing  the  bells  for  divine 
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service. 

IMPBVDSIICB  nVBIKO  THDIVDBB  8TOBM 8. 

*'  Individuals,  too,  are  still  occasion- 
ly  victims  of  their  ignorahce,  of  the 
peculiar  laws  which  regulate  the  accu- 
mulation or  discharge  of  electricity — 
taking  refuge  from  thunder-storms  un- 
der trees— creating  currents  in  tbe  air, 
by  running,  &cc." 

PHYSICAL   BXEBCISB   OF   THE   8EIC8BS. 

"  Sound  is  to  the  ear  what  light  is 
to  the  eye :  they  both  contribute  bene- 
ficially to  stimulate  tbe  human  system, 
besides  their  important  agency  in  the 
functions  of  relation.  Sound,  reach- 
ing the  drum  of  the  ear,  excites  the 


auditory  nerves,  which,  carrying  their 
impression  to  the  brain,  rouses  it  to  a 
more  active  exercise  of  its  function- 
that  of  conveying  nervous  energy  to 
all  parts  of  the  boily.  Even  in  a  heal- 
thy state  of  the  frame,  perhaps*  if  the 
brain  were  not  kept  alive  by  sound, 
light,  touch,  taste,  and  smell,  it  would 
lapse  into  impotency.  Few,  perhaps, 
consider  the  effects  of  these  stimu- 
lants, light,  sound,  kc.  on  the  body— 
tiiat,  without  locomotion,  they  exer- 
eise  it — that,  like  other  stimulants,  they 
exhaust  it— that,  when  we  have  passed 
some  hours  vvith  our  bodies  in  reposft, 
our  ears  taking  in  a  constant  succession 
and  variety  oC  sounds,  we  ^re  fatigued 
and  require  rest  aa  much  as  if  we  had 
walked  many  miles.  Hence  it  is,  that 
in  sickness,  li^ht  and  sound  aggra- 
vate, or  even  occasionally  produce  fe- 
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"  Wo  cannot  expect,  in  this  early 
portion  of  our  work,  to  expatiate  on  the 
science  of  sound,  and  its  effect  through 
the  mind,  on  the  nervous  system — the 
enchanting  and  powerful  influence 
which  often,  in  youth,  developes  pre- 
mature pai'sions,  and  imparts  to  per> 
sons  of  delicate  temperament  a  morbid 
acuteness  of  feeling,  at  tbe  same  time 
that  it  refines  grosser  characters— the 
influence,  approaching  to  intoxication, 
which  induces  the  Swiss  mountaineer 
to  desert  his  colors,  and  which,  on  the 
other  hand,  imparts  such  excitement 
to  whole  armies,  that  the  field  of  car- 
nage becomes  the  field  of  sport.  Since 
we  find  domestic  animals,  reptiles  and 
spiders  so  acutely  alive  to  the  power  of 
music — and  have,  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions,  a  record  of  notes  which 
grearly  agitate  even  wild  beasts— we 
may  be  prepared  to  understand  some 
of  its  effects  on  man.  Savage  nations 
have  been  thrown  into  a  state  of  fren- 
zy, on  first  hearing  European  music. 
The  chronicles  of  the  time  relate,  that 
the  Due  de  Joyeuae,  while  his  nuptial 
festivities  were  celebrating  in  tbe  pre- 
sence of  Henry  the  Third,  was  thrown 
into  such  agitation  by  hearing  the  per- 
foi  mance  of  a  celebrated  minstrel,  that 
he  draw  his  sword,  and  was  restrained 
with  difficulty  from  committing  vio^ 
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Itnce  ;  hiBd«lirinm  yielded,  ai  length, 
to  A  gentle  strain  oi  music. 

'*  Muaic  U  \vi>n  knutvn  to  imparl  en- 
ergy and  convey  relief  in  muscular  ex- 
ertion. Truops  whi)  march  in  slleticu 
are  mor«  easily  f.iii^iied  than  when 
their  step  in  regulatoi  ljy  the  drnm  and 
fifCf  In  eome  gymnastic  schools  of  the 
contioent,  the  young  atlilciB  are  made 
to  perform  their  exercises  to  the  sound 
of  muflic,  to  diminish  their  fatigue. — 
The  rope-dancer  mainly  depends  on  it — 
iUt  Cmiadian  boatmen,  and  the  gondo- 
lier %e«k  iostinciively  to  increripe  Utcir 
ohergy^as  welt  aa  to  lighten  tl.eir  la- 
bor*, t)f  their  native  mc'o'lics. 

••  ffe  shell  only  add,  at  present,  that 
music  bfw  been  employed  witli  £uccess 
in  the  curt  of  some  diseases— as  might 
be  ppo^tfd,  ifour  liraiis  would  permit 
08  to  quote  the  examples  given  by  31. 
Bourdois,  and  others.'' 

THE  ACTION  or  MOUND  ON  OUR  PHYSI- 
CAL   MATURE. 

«*  In  addition  to  its  effects  on   the 
mind  and  on  tho  nerves,  sound  being 
produced  by  th'i  TibrRtions  imparted  to 
theair,  itis  diiBcnli,   at   all  times,  to 
distinguish  and  separate  the  modes  of 
its  action  on  man.    The  ^^uuner  has  liis 
ears  frt quemly  blccdini^  from  the  re- 
port of  the  cannon  he  firt^' — great  con- 
cussions produce  drafi'Ss:*,  and   si)mu« 
timev  death.     The  fit$h  die,  and  float 
on  the  surface  of  uioats  and  rvcrs,  near 
Wliick  sieged  or  battles  take  place.— 
Froai  an  ignorance  of  these  properties 
#f  aoiivd,  i;reat  disasters  have   occur- 
red ;  Gensrais  have  incautiouily  blown 
up  th«  f  ^nxkunitionin  a  retreat,  and 
Ounibt>fs  of  the  soldiers  and  inhabitants 
of  th»  country  have   fallen  victims  to 
the  foDorous  percussion.     In  thu  writ- 
ings of  euiiiicnt  military  surgt^ons,  will 
be  found  record*  onhe  h-paf  ms  and  u^'o. 
ny  felt  by  soldierH,  in  their  wounds,  oi- 
Ihe  irluiop!*  ofanipututed   limbs,   toge- 
ther With  li.msof  the  discasts  that  are 
aggriifated  hy  the  report  of  artillery, 
and  whiv.h  r^n^er  mer  unlit  for  the  ar- 
tillery service,  aithoi-^li  posicssocl  both 
of  inclination  and   couruj^e  ta   perform 
its  duties.     Farts  arc,  moreover,    re- 
corded, that  convey  a  si  ill  greater  iJja 
of  sonorous  percussion  :  the  explosion 
ofaiftAy  l^iecos  of  eaojioa  is  said  to  clear 


a  threatening  skj  from  clouldv  &d  : 
electricity,  and  to  have  dispelled  di*- 
eases  in  the  atmosphere — as  is  lutrl, 
reported   to  have  occurred  at  Wart.j.:V 

and  formerly  at  Gibraltar.'* 

PEEDISPOSITION   TO    DISEASE. 

**  T.iC  human  frame   is    so    delicate. 
th:l^  iH  our  artificial  state  of  exist  •^nie. 
th  re  are    few  individuals    totailj  ex- 
ei!»pt  from    soine  predisposition  to  a 
particular  disease,  which  sxcotopanist 
him  through    life.       1*lie6e   di&eas"*. 
though  too  often  hereditary,  roar*:;.' 
bo  combatted.     X  lon^  list  of  the  idus: 
fearful  might  easily  be   giTen,  but  vc<' 
will  name  only  a  ft^w  :  madness, phiWi>- 
ic,    epilepsy,   cancer,    scrofula,  itc— 
They  are  all  well    authencicjie^},  and 
worthy  the  study  uf  those  who  fet^i  the 
interest  natural  to  parents  io  dra  bappy 
establishment  of  their  child  res,  as  a!ks) 
to  the  political  advisers  oTihott*   per* 
sonagcs  whose  olfsprin^  are  devtifi--' 
to  fill  the  highest  places  among  mec. 

"The  most  illustrious  fain'ilje«  arc      I 
not  free  from  some  such  taint.    HlSIo-      i 
rians  have  remarked,  that  a\l  the  kiojr*. 
of  the  Ik.uso   of  Valo.s    were  sJ/gh  J/ 
tinctured  by  raadncFs.   As  B^apvroacii 
modern  times,  instances  sre  iunawer- 
iible — bill  wv  purpot^ely  clost^  ibc '» -"V 
of record. 

*'  All  physical  peculiarities,  ir  i 
irord,  in  the  parents,  are  herediiAfr: 
and  we  may  trace  in  the  uocooscisas 
infant,  even  the  lines  of  that  t^T^ 
which  13  ushering  the  dccreped  parent 
to  the  grave,  but  to  which  nt  haf^^j 
ago  is  yet  a  stranger.  Well  n^ghc  Ho- 
race nay, 

"  Fortes  creanterfortibus  elbow.'' 

.nABRIAOES   BCTWKEN    THK  HOVBr  A2ri> 
THE    HA.NDSOHK. 

*'  Though iIcsR  persons  are  a^t  to  at- 
tribute to  what  they  vaguely  cail  chance 
or  the  caprico  of  fortune,  what  is  real- 
ly the  most  adniirab!e  manifestation  of 
a  paternal  Providence.  The  success 
arid  riciios  oiten  obtained  hjrmenofia- 
forior  abilities  and  ineau^  furnish  aa 
cx'jmplu  of  (he  jn.stice  of  an  all-wise 
Creator;  in  tho  saire  light  may  we  be- 
hold tho  unions  which  occur  between 
tho  gifted  and  tho  inferior.  aiuoB^  tk^ 
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human  species,  the  ugly  and  the  hand- 
aome.  Some  Hnexplained  sympathy, 
eoine  irrestatible  attraction,  unites 
them  ;  and,  by  those  means  is  the  hu- 
man raoe  improved.  Were  there  not 
some  powerful  counterpoise,  the  arbi- 
trary fancies  of  human  caprice  would 
soon  erect  a  barrier,  and  the  ugly  and 
unattractive  be  as  efTectnaily  excluded, 
as  (Lough  nature  hac^  set  upon  them  a 
sign  of  reprobation.'* 

tKb  atmobphsbb. 

'*  The  atmosphere  of  spots  inhabited 
by  Hying  beings,  is,  if  we  niay  be  allow- 
ed the  expression,  but  a  confused  as- 
semblage of  all  that  has  passed  from 
the  solid  to  the  fluid  or  to  the  soluble 
state,  through  the  agency  of  heat— of 
eiDuvia  exhaled  incessantly  from  the 
bodes  which  the  air  surrounds,  pene- 
trates, dissolves— odoriferous  matter, 
consisting  of  numberless  molecules, 
emanated  from  perfumed  bodies— -water 
vaporized,  or  in  a  state  of  8uspension  ; 
elastic  fluids,  constantly  produced  by 
new  .  combinations  ;  smoke  arising 
from  the  burning  of  so  many  diflerent 
combustible  bodies;  of  dust,  thrown 
into  the  bosom  of  the  atmosphere,  by 
so  many  arts  of  necessity,  and  by  fric- 
tion; all  of  which,  carried  away  to  some 
distant  spots,  are  destined  to  become 
the  nuclei  of  new  bodies.'' 

» 

DUST — ^MACADAMIZED  ROADS. 

"  Before  speaking  of  the  odours  and 
effluvia,  of  which  the  atmosphere  is  the 
ever-ready  vehicle,  we  must  not  forget 
to  observe  the*  eflect  of  those  subtile 
molecules  or  particles  elicited  and 
thrown  constantly  into  the  air  by  fric- 
tion of  artificial  processes  of  manufac- 
tories, kc.  Dust,  or  minutely-divided 
substances,  produce  the  most  sensible 
and  pernicious  consequences,  when  in- 
haled constantly  or  in  large  quantities. 
The  eyes,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
air- passages,  and  the  skin,  sufier  se- 
verely from  dust,  whether  it  be  merely 
from  the  mechanical  irritation,  or  from 
the  peculiar  pungency  of  the  pulveriz- 
ed substance.  Hence  the  workmen 
belonging  to  the  numerous  trades,  in 
the  operations  of  which  a  degree  of 
dust  im  unavoidable,  are  so  often  aflect- 


ed  with  coughs,  consumption,  asthma* 
haemoptysis,  &&c.  In  the  large  town9  • 
great  iu>provement  has  been  introduced 
in  the  streets — that  which  is  called 
Macadam ization  ;  but  if  care  be  not 
taken  to  remove,  during  wet  « tether, 
the  loose  mud  before  dry  best  «nd  the 
friction  of  carriages  turn  it  to  potrder— 
if,  during  dry  weather,  the  surface  be 
not  regularly  watered,  and  thsi  suffi- 
cieAtly  to  keep  down  the  dust,  during 
the  whole  of  the  day — if  these  precau- 
tions, we  repeat,  be  not  taken,  the 
fearful  annual  average  of  death*  from 
diseases  of  the  lungia,in  the  bills  of  mor- 
tality, will  inevitably  be  increastd  bf 
the  irritation  which  the  powdered  grgn^ 
ite  borne  in  the  atmospher*  rousi  ne- 
cessarily engender  in  the  respiratory 
organs. 

••Although  not  strictly  within  th« 
limits  of  our  present  subject,  we  shall 
takt^  this  opportunity  of  observing  ths 
danger  incurred  by  delecate  persons 
going  out  in  the  evening  of  a  hot  day. 
when  large  Macadamized  streets  are 
watered.  The  cold  and  dampness  of 
the  atmosphere,  produced  by  the  eva- 
poration, may  pnive  very  prejudicial. 

The  evidence  aflbrded  by  needle- ma- 
kers and  stone- grinders,  would  lead  us 
to  believe  that  dust  reaches  to  the  ex- 
ttemest  ramifications  of  the  bronchiae* 
We  may  also  mention  here,  "en  pa»- 
sant,"that  it  is  not  r.dvisam  for  the 
consumptive  to  travel  along  dusty 
roads,  and  particularly  in  dry  hot 
winds  This  they  are  odea  made  to 
do  in  search  of  health,  amid  foreign 
climes.  At  snch  moments  they  should 
rather  reside  amidst  green  fields  at 
home,  or  only  travel,  if  possible*  by 
sea — a  mode  of  conveyance  notorious- 
ly and  peculiarly  salutary— or  in  wea- 
ther when  the  roads  are  free  from 
dust," 

ODOBS. 

**  In  the  time  of  Boerhaave,  marvel- 
lous attributes  were  assigned  to  the 
odoriferous  principle  ;  but  human  opi- 
nion, ever  vibrating,  like  a  pendulum 
between  t^o  extrem<;tie9,  now  either 
underrates  or  totally  overlooks  the  in- 
fluence of  odors.  The  numerous  ex- 
periments made  on  them  by  philoso* 
pbera  ar«  forgottsn,  or  ranaia 
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plied  ;  and  the  organ  of  smeU  is  consi- 
dered   only  as  it  contributes   to  the 
comeliness  of  the  countenance,  or  the 
communication  of  pleasant  or  unplea- 
sant   sensations.      Nature,    however, 
has  not  been  less  elaborate  in  this  than 
in  other  portions  of  the  human  body  : — 
the  internal  parts  of  the  organ  of  smell, 
greatly    convoluted   and  sinuous,  are 
thus  contrived  to  expose  a  larger  sur  • 
face  to  the  action  of  odors,  the  mem- 
branes upon  which  they  act  being  near 
the  brain,  and  communicating  with  it 
by  peculiar  and  important  nerves,  fac. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  possess  abun- 
dant evidence  of  the  ready  and  exten- 
sive diffusion   of  odors  :  the  scent  of 
some  spicy  and  flotvery   lands  is  per- 
ceived at  the  distance  or  thirty  or  forty 
miles  from  the  coast — 

*  And  many  a  league, 
CheerM  with  th«  graieful  smell,  old 
Ocean  smiles.* 

**  So  minutely  divided  are  odorifer- 
ous substances,  that  in  some,  as  in 
those  that  arise  from  assefcetida,  each 
particle  has  been  calculated  to  be  a  vo- 
lume only  the  181.000,000.000,000,000,- 
000th  part  of  a  cubic  inch.  Still,  as 
nature  has  given  to  our  nervous  system 
tile  power  of  appreciating  bo  rare  an 
emanation,  and  as  some  odors  impart 
as  much  disgust  as  others  afford  plea- 
sure, perfume  cannot  be  merely  an  un- 
important accessory  property  of  the 
bodies,  bestowed  on  matter,  as  ele- 
gance of  form  is,  to  flatter  the  sense  ; 
nor  is  it  only  to  serve  as  a  guide — ^for 
some  of  the  most  agreeable  odors  per- 
niciously intoxicate  the  senses  ;  and 
some  fetid  smells,  as  from  a  sewer,  Ue. 
though  unwholesome,  are  less  so  than 
the  baleful,  though  scarcely  percepti- 
ble, scent  arising  from  marshy  grounds. 
Not  alone  dops  tlie  vegetable  world, 
but  mettle  and  stones  also,  emit  odor  : 
but  that  which  is  most  familiar  to  us,  is 
the  scent  evolved  from  all  animals — 
that  by  which  the  j)rtdaiory  beast  dis- 
covers his  prey,  the  blood-hound  tracks 
iiis  viciim,  and  the  sagacious  dog  of  St. 
Bernard's  discovers  the  traveller  bu- 
ried beneati)  the  snow.  The  exhala- 
tions of  men  of  tiie  several  (|uarters  of 
the  globe,  ari^^  also  differentia  smell. 
The  traveller  has  unpleasant  lomini- 
scenoss  of  those  peculiar  to  the  Negro, 


the  Indian,  and  the  E8qu\mfi.uz.     /i 
youth,  the  odor  exhaled  by  ttie    human 
body  is  positively  agreeable,     bat  it    j"? 
too  often  succeeded,  at  a  latter   peric*^. 
by  one  unpleasant  and    noxious,   ami 
demandiog  the  continual  remedies  de- 
rived from  our  refined    habits.     Tn  ^ 
again  is  found  to  increase  suddenly  intc 
fetidity  by  the  agitation   of  the    darker 
passtuns,  as  anger  and  fear  ;   and  aui 
more  infallibly,   from   the   first  decline 
of  health  to   the  last   stage  of  dise^9e. 
The  fetid  odors  thus  arising  frommaji. 
are  justly  supposed  not  to  plajsii  un* 
important  part    in  the    '  mefio3aaemi,* 
whose  dangers   we  shall    shortly  con- 
sider." 

▲BUSE   OV   FK&FUMSB. 

'*The  luxurious  and  unroeaiared  use 
of  odors  has  not  ceased  wiihihe  Pagan 
era,  or  in  the  Paphian  teny^;  neither 
is  it  confined  to  the  Zenauiof  the  east- 
ern Odalisk  ;  it  is  as  mucli  in    vi/cie 
among  ourselves,  and  m  this  coutfry  ; 
and  we,  therefore,  shall ^ve  a  lew  out 
of  the  numberless  exampVesQ^  \\.»p?t- 
nicious    and   sometimes  fatal   coast^- 
quences.     Our  observations  have  al- 
ready proved  that  perfumes  are  sorse 
than  needless  auxiliaries  to  you:h  iid 
beauty,  and  that  they  may   add  to  tbe 
effervescence  of  early  passion  in  lb0&« 
who  arc  but  little  aware  of  the  nmre 
of  the  exotic  charm — a  charm  tbe&l$e 
prophet  has  not  forgotten  to  place  in lui 
sensual  paradise,  and  poets  in  the  bow- 
er Circe  and  Armida. 

''  If  smoking  stramonium  relieves 
asthma  and  recliaing  on   a  pillow  cf 
hops,    produces  sleep  ;    on  the  other 
hand,  also,  the  occasionally  permaoas 
effects  of  odoriferous  bodies  caawt  be 
doubted.     In  a  slight  degree  it  it  seen 
in  the  fainting  and  head-ache  produced 
by  strongly  perfumed  flowers,}!  close 
rooms." 


>j 


EFFECT   OF   SCEIfTS    OS    CATTLB. 

''We  may  conceive  the  effect  that 
;.  pungent  odors  must  have  on  the  suscep- 
tible nerves  of  the  refined  and  sensi- 
tive,  when  we  see  the  fury  they  pro- 
duce in  brute  animals ;  it  has  bsppeo- 
eu  sometimes  in  cattle  fairs,  that  oiit- 
chievous  persons  have  scattered  isto 
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Xhe  aip  pungent  powders,  by  which  the 
Q,nlmalfl  collected  for  sale  were  made 
80  furious,  that  they  had  broken  down 
&11  barriers,  and  escaped,  after  over- 
throwing, in  their  mad  career,  men  and 
^fvomen,  tents  and  booitis.*' 


HAT   FKVER. 

•*  Tke  reaier  has  no  doubt  heard  of 
the  existence  ofa  fever  called  Hay  Fe- 
'   ver,  attacking  delecate  persona  during 
'    that  haryest.'* 

FLOWEB8* 

"To  *  die  of  a  rose,  in  aromatic  pain, 

1     U  an  idea  that  losee  some  of  its  face- 

tiousne^e,  when   we  really  find  some 

young  women  (for  example,  ihe  daugh- 

I     ters  of  Nicholas  I.  Count  of  Salin,  and 

of  a  Polish-Biahop,  &c.)  dying  imme- 

t      diately    after   respiring  the   perfume 

of  some  heaps  of  ihose  flowers,  or  of 

▼iolets." 

<*l*he  rooms  in  which  flowers  are 
most  diligently  amassed  by  our  ladies 
of  fashion,  are  generally  the  smallest ; 
it  is  the  elegant  penetral\a  of  the  bou- 
doir that  they  shut  them  up.  The  heai 
there,  is  favorable  to  the  rapid  cliciia- 
tion  of  odor  from  the  dying  plant— the 
atmosphere  is  scarcely  disturbed  by  a 
current,  and  seldom  renewed — whilst, 
in  their  natural  situation,  the  cooler 
air  moderates  the  evaporation,  and  its 
undulation  wafts  towards  us  a  diluted 
fragrance. 

EMANATIONS  FROM  THE  BABTH. 

••Whether produced  by  the  working 
of  volcano»»  whose  subterranean  com- 
munications extend  under  a  great  part 
of  the  globe,  or  from  other  causes, 
the  earth  itself,  in  many  places,  spou- 
taneously  throws  out  vapours  and  gases, 
the  carbonic  and  sulphurous  being  the 
principal,  and  the, most  destructive  to 

human  life.  , 

Tbe'Solphatara,'  'Grotto  del  Lana, 
have  furnished  ahackny'd  story  to  each 
^  successive  traveller  in  Itsily  ;  but  a 
mofo  fearful  exemplification  appears 
to  have  been  lately  found  in  an  Island 
in  the  Indian  Seas.  Travellers  have 
there  come  to  a  boundary  of  hilUover- 
shadowing  a  valley,  within  whose  lira- 


its  it  appears  impossible  to  live.  Thf 
bones  of  man  and  animals  bleachingi 
as  far  as  eye  can  reach,  in  the  sun, 
give  fearftd  testimony  of  the  character 
uf  this  real  Golgotha.  All  who  have 
ventured  there,  soon  unable  to  advance 
or  retreat,  have  expiated  th«ir  rash- 
ness or  ignorance  by  immediate 
death." 

ARTIFICIAL  HSAT  IN  R001C9« 

<*  If.  in  a  large  town,  wa  look  at  a 
ray  of  the  sun  falling  from  a  closed 
window  on  the  fluer,  we  shall  distin- 
guish that  it  falli),  as  it  were,  through 
a  oauze  of  df^st — proving  a  fact,  which, 
by  the  bye,  we  should  have  stated  else- 
where, viz.  the  unfitness  of  larg« 
towns  as  residences  for  the  consump* 
tive,  notwithstanding  their  more  uni- 
form heat.  In  rooms  warmed  by  stoves, 
this  dust  is  burnt  when  it  passes  over 
the  surface  of  the  heated  pip^s,  and 
produces  an  atmosphera  very  insalu- 
brious. This  efiect  may  be  obviated 
by  covering  the  exposed  part  of  the 
stoves  with  porcelain  and  other  sub* 
stances. 

<(  The  carbonic  acid  gas,  produeing 
asphyxiation,  is  frequently  the  cause  of 
serious  mischief  on  the  continant, 
where  the  sempstresses  and  other  per- 
sons keep  their  feet  warm  by  means  of 
boxes  containing  cinders.  It  la  alio 
occasionally  a  inode  of  destruction 
adopted  by  suicides.  Death  alaooftan 
burprises  the  unwary,  when  chimneySt 
doors,  and  windows  are  shut,  inplacee 
where  a  fire  is  kept." 


A  Curious  Fact.— A  letter  from 
Wheeling,  Va.  says — **  Another  cir- 
cumstance which  I  consider  a  curiout 
one,  never  Laving  seen  it  mentioned  as 
taking  place  any  where  else,  is,  that 
the  nuirtins,  and  even  the  domestic 
pio^cons  left  us  during  the  prevalence 
of  the  Cholt-ni;  they  arc  now  [4thiDSt] 
returnins:*  which  I  take  to  be  a  good 
omen.  Was  this  instinct,  or  what  other 
cause  induced  them  to  abandon  their 
friends  1" 


Tennessee  is  Buffering  from  drought 
Every  thing,  says  the  Nashville  Banner* 
is  parched  ;  and  corn,  it  ia  laamed,  is 
already  beyond  remedy. 
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COMMUNICATIO]\'». 


For  the  Recorder. 

Alabama,  July  29,  1833. 

MESsas.  Editors  : — Feeling  a  deep 
iuterest  in  the  cause  of  humanity,  and 
believing  the  welfare  of  the  coiniiiutiity 
specially  connected  with  the  sucoeHS  of 
the  Thomsonian  System  of  Medical 
Practice,  and  that  you  are  endeavoring, 
by  the  most  honorable  eOorta  in  your 
power,  to  do  ample  justice  to  the  cause 
and  to  its  founder,  you  will  please  to 
receive  the  humble  efforts  of  my  feeble 
pen  to  bear  testimony  to  Uie  superior 
merits  of  his  great  and  astonishing  dis- 
coveries. 

I  >  accomplishing  this  purpose,  I 
shall  proceed  to  relate  the  cause  or 
circumstance  that  first  turned  my  at- 
tention to  the  system  and  induced  me, 
on  mature  reflection,  to  become  a  be- 
liever in,  and  consequently  an  advocate 
of,  the  Thomsonian  Practice. 

Previous  to  the  spring  of  ISSl,  my 
wife  had  been  afllicted  with  a  con- 
sumptive indisposition  for  five  preced- 
ing yearft.  In  that  period,  I  had  tried 
the  skill  of  several  of  the  Faculty,  who 
were  accounted  eroincnc  in  the  pro- 
fession, but  all  our  efforts  were  una- 
vailing— ^Do  permanent  benefit  was  ob- 
tained. 

Her  situation  became  so  bojv'less, 
ftnd  the  means  that  had  been  used  proved 
so  ineffectual,  in  affording  relief,  that 
ber  confidence  in  medicine  was  so  far 
i^bated  that  she  declined  any  farther 
use  of  any  remedies  of  any  kind.  It 
was  a  discouraj^ing  circumstance  that, 
notwith8tandin<r  all  her  efforts  fur  re- 
lief, she  rather  grew  worse.'  Thus  en- 
feebled and  declininif,  it  was  her  wieh 
to  continue  out  the  residue  of  hor  days 
M  comfortably  as  possible,  undisturbed, 
uuperplexed  and  uninjured  by  unprofil- 
ftble  and  often  distres.-^ing  applications 
of  noisome  drugs. 

She  was  deeply  impressed  with  the 
idea  that  her  case  was  beyond  the 
reach  of  medical  skill  and  relief.  Often, 
as  she  reclined  her  weary  hffn]  upon 
her  pillow,  turning  her  eypb  affection- 
ately on  ber  little  children,  as  they 
prattled  round  the  room,  tears  of  ma- 


ternal grief  would  Iriakle     down  ti" 
pale  cheek,  which  plainly  told   us  b;e 
foreboding  appiehensionft  that  the  tic 
of  her  departure  was  rapidly  approac«.- 
ing.     Her  coneern  forh>>r  chiidreo  v^^b? 
greatly    aggravated    by    my  iiidbpc««<- 
tion.      I  labored  under  a  grievous  dys- 
pepsia, by  which  I  was  reduced  to  m 
mere  skeleton.      I  too    had  sought  re- 
lief in  vain.      The  prospect  befire  a 9 
was,  a  famiiy  of  orphan   childreo  lo  be 
dast  upon  an  unfriendly  world, destnctc 
of  the  provident  care  or  profect/ot  ci 
either  lather  or  mother. 

A  moment's  reflect  f on  on  tkneiflic* 
tive  circumstances,  will    coofkioeany 
one  that  all  our  earthly  eourca  rf  eo- 
joyment  must  have  been  at  a  t«iW 
ebb.    In  1830,  a  rumor  of  the  iW- 
sonian  practice  having  been  ioirodaoed 
into  a   remote  section    of  this  eaatf, 
reached  our  ears.       The  tjaem  me* 
with  opposition  so  invetorsC^ud  vio- 
lent, that  it  spread  but  slos*.    In  tbc 
spring  of  1831,    there  irw' a  Stewi 
Doctor  came  into  my  Dei^kboihooiaid 
had  good  success  in  the  fttde   pnctke 
that  fell  to  his  lot.      He  appetirtd  anx- 
ious for  our  situation,  aiid  wished  for 
ine  and  my  wife  to  try  Ite  tl&cisoftho 
practice,  though  I  must  con^tsal  bad 
hut  little  faith. 

,At  leni^th  I  came  lo  Uic  condubti 
that,  having  but  onco  to  die,  andbeliCT- 
lug  the  time  of  our  dissolution  wis 
near,  the  Doctor  having  lent  we  hu 
b>;i)ks,  under  the  impression  tkt  1 
would  yield  to  the  dictates  of  reasoa,! 
read,  reflictcd,  and  submitted,  and  w» 
soon  convinced  of  the  extraordjiiar/  ef- 
ficacy of  the  system. 

My  wiftj  resolved  once   mors    to  tjy 
the  virtue  of  medicine.     I  was  a  nuDBte 
ohj?erer.     On  the  lOth   of  June,  1S31 
about  10  o'clock,  A.  M.  we   ^ot  thro* 
thf  firiit  course  of  theThoinioniaiicoarse 
of  medicine.     It  would  be  alniosrmcre- 
diblc  to  relate  the  cankery  slocgh  and 
lumps  of  corrupted  kind  of  matter  that 
came  from  her  stomach,  had  aot  many 
others,  in  similar  circumstances,  had  a 
like  experience   from  Thomsonian  re- 
medies.    It  is  almost  needless  here  to 
add  that   she  obtained  immediale  re- 
lief. 

On  the  27th  of  Juno  following,  I 
purchased  a  right,  and  pursued  tb$ 
practice  on  rayKei/and  wife,  and  kgn 
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the  consummate  aatisfaction  to  itate,  | 
t)\,at  we  are^  at  this  time,  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  good  healtti.     We  were  made 
sound    and    well    in  leas  than  three 
months*  to  the  astonishment  of  our  ac- 
quaintances, who  were  by  no  means  ex- 
pecting such  a  favorable  result.    I  have 
succeeded  in  curing  several  Instances 
of  fever,  and  other  forms  of  disease* 
that  have  occurred  in  my  family  since 
that  time,  suoh  as  are  frequent  in  our 
country. 

Since  the  15th  of  last  May,  I  com- 
menced as  a  practitioner  in  my  neigh- 
borhood and  its  vicinity,  and  have  re- 
lieved between  forty  and  fifty  patients 
laboring  under  disease  in  various  forms, 
such  as  fever,  dropsy,  and  in  cases  of 
measles  terminating  in  a    disordered 
state  of  the  lungs.     Some  of  these  had 
been  given  over  bv  the  Faculty  as  des- 
perate or  incurable  cases,  viz  :  2  in  the 
dropsy.  2  laboring  under  fever,  one  a 
case  of  measles,  as  above  named  ;  one 
was  a  case  of  dyspepsia,  and  another  a 
consumption.     I  have  not  lost  a  single 
patient,  and  am  now  extremely  busy 
from   day  to  day,  and  sometimes  the 
whole  night,  administering  to  the  relief 
of  my   fellow-beings,  alleviating  their 
pains,  removing  disease,  and  making 
converU  to  the  Thomsonian  system. , 

I  have  much  opposition  and  persecii- 
tion  to  endure.  My  friends  sometimes 
saj,  that  they  think  I  am  better  qualifi- 
ed'  to  bear  persecution,  than  almost  any 
person  tliey  have  ever  known  ;  but  I 
would  cheerfully  bear  as  much  more,  if 
it  should  fall  to  my  lot  in  such  an  im- 
portant and  glorious  a  cause,  as  I  be- 
lieve this  to  be.  In  the  success  of  the 
system  I  feel  myself  amply  remunerat- 
ed for  all  I  am  doomed  to  suffer.  I  have 
tested  its  efficacy,  and  recommend  it, 
with  continually  increasing  confidence, 
to  the  world  of  mankind. 

J.  W.  W. 


THOMSONIAN  MEETING. 

COMMUNICATXD. 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Hamilton 
endRossville  Friendly  Lcianic  Branch 
Society,'  held  at  the  Court  House  in 
said  Hamilton,  on  the  evening  of  Mon- 
day, August  19ih,  1833,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  uniting  with  the  citizens  of  said 
towns  Bad  viciBilf,  who  feel  friendly  to 


said  system  of  Medicine,  in  such  mea* 
sures  as  shall  seem  best  calculated  to 
n>eet  the  alarming  crisis,  and  to  secure 
and  render  to  the  Botanic  Physicians 
such  aid,  and  to  the  sick  such  comfort, 
as  the  afflicting  circumstances  may 
hereafter  require. 

The  Society  and  citizens  being  as- 
sembled, and  the  object  of  the  meeting 
made  known,  several  letters  and  com- 
munications were  read  previous  to  the 
adoption  of  the  following  preamble  and 
resolutions,  which,  after  being  offered, 
were  unanimously  adopted,  to  wit  :-— 

^Vhereas,  that  awful  plague,  (the 
Cholera,]  that  has  ravaged  Asia,  apd 
claims  its  thousands  in  Europe,  and 
spread  its  ravages  throughout  almost 
every  parj  of  the  American  continent^ 
appears  now  to  be  creeping  upon  the 
citizens  of  the  towns  of  Hamilton  and 
Rossville,  and  their  vicinities,  we  be- 
lieve it  to  be  our  duty  to  make  every 
preparation  in  our  power  to  sustain  th» 
shock,  should  it  come  upon  us  more 
violent,  by  trying  to  assist  our  afiiicted 
neighbors.  ' 

In  many  places  in  Asia,  Europe,  and 
America,  where  this  scourge  has  made 
its  appearance,  the  physicians,  clergy » 
nurses,  and  citizens,  have  disgraced  hu- 
man nature  by  flying  from  their  afflicted 
neighbors,  leaving  them  to  combat 
death  in  its  most  dreadful  form  and 
character,  without  physician,  without 
nurse,  and  without  a  Minister  of  the 
Gospel  to  console  them  in  the  last  ago- 
nies of  existence,  and  the  dark  hour  of 
death — and,  worst  of  all,  not  a  friend 
near  them,  to  hand  them  a  drink  of  wa- 
ter to  quench  their  parched  thirst. — 
Shall  that  be  the  case  with,  and  con- 
duct of,  the  friends  of  the  Botanic  Soci- 
ety of  Hamilton  and  Rossville  ?  Let 
us,  by  our  resolutions  and  pledge,  thit 
evening,  say  No. 

As  this  is  a  crisis  of  great  moment— 
a  time  of  much  anxiety,  and  general  ex- 
citement— a  time  when  men's  hearta 
begin  to  fail  through  fear  and  want  of 
confidence  in  the  remedy  in  general 
use — and,  as  we  of  the  Thomaoniaii^ 
Society  are  so  highly  pleased,  and  much 
gratified,  while  we  now  make  known  to 
our  citizens  that  the  two  Thomsonian 
physicians  from  Cincinnati,  who  have 
left  their  homes  and  their  business,  for 
the  purpose  of  meeting  that  Unibl* 
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Epidemic  in  this  neighborhood  ;  Be- 
lieving, also*  that  they  have  remediei 
which,  when  limely  and  properly  ap- 
plied, v'ill  arrest  the  Cholera  from  as- 
saming  its  most  violent  furra  :  And,  as 
those  medicines  are  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  Thomsonian  medicines,  of 
which  many  of  us  &r«  partially  acquaint- 
ed, and  are  sincere  and  candid  in  what 
we  say,  as  they  that  must  give  account 
to  God  for  all  our  words  and  actions — 
We  say,  we  believe  iliey  are  the  best 
remedies  known  to  the  civilized  world. 
Also,  believing  that  much  depends 
upon  strictly  following  the  Physician's 
prescription,  and  the  faithful  duties  and 
perseverence  of  the  nurse— and  that 
few  fif  Hoy )  oi  the  members  of  the  fa- 
mily of  the  Cholera  patient,  ate  capable 
of  properly  following  the  directions  of 
the  Botanic  Physician — We,  therefore, 
deem  it  proper  to  pass  the  following 
Kesolutions  :  [Members  of  the  Society 
present,  answered  to  their  naihes,  be- 
fore ofieringr  the  resolutions  for  their 
consideration.] 

Ist.  i2eio/^e(i,  That  if  the  aWrming 
Epidemic,  (the  Cholera,)  shall  prevail 
with  violence  within  these  towns,  and 
members  of  this  Branch  Society  should 
be  attacked  therewith,  that  we,  as  a 
joint  body,  do  hereby  bind  ourselves 
each  to  all,  and  all  to  one,  to  see  that 
noihing  is  wanting  in  medicine,  nurs- 
ing, nourishment,  or  other  necessary 
attention,  determined  hereby  that  the 
medicine  shall  be  faithfully  administer- 
ed, agreeable  to  the  direction  of  either 
of  the  Thompsonian  Physicians. 

2d.  Resolved,  That  we  now  invite 
all  of  our  follow-citizens  who  may  feel 
disposed  to  participate  in  the  benefits 
of  the  for^'goiug  resolve,  and  are  deter- 
mined to  be  treated  withourremedies, 
in  case  they  should  be  attacked  with 
the  Cholera,  to  come  forward  and  give 
their  names ;  and  that  all  who  do  so, 
•hall  be  considered  by  us  fully  entitled 
to*our  services  and  attention,  should 
any  of  them  take  sick,  and  so  vice 
versa. 

Jiames  given  in  of  such  as  are  are  not 
members, 
P.  F.  Narden,  R.  Steward,  George 
Snider,  A.  Steward,  X.  Tindol,  Isaac 
Matthias,  J.  Manealy*  James  Ander- 
son, A.  T.  Woodro«igh»   Jacob  Mat- 


thias, William  Harrison,  Samiael  Mii- 
chel,  David  Kerstner,  6.  H.  O*  Stac^. 
house,  Xi.  R.  Cooch,   Mark  Boatman, 
Joseph  Riley,  Isaac   Paxton,    Samuel 
Fields,'    William    Hunter*     Jeremiah 
Dodson,  Andrew   Lister,   Daniel  Se- 
ward, Jacob   Flagg,  W.  J.  Siepbet- 
soD,  J.  A.  Garver,  Harrison  £rb,  Isaac 
Hull,  Richard  Easton.    David  Clark. 
J.  H.  Thomas,  Frederick  Devon,  Hen- 
ry  Stimson,   Andrew   Curtis.    DariJ 
Saarls, David Boiners.  William  Phaia, 
Bennet  Carter,  John   Cra.De,  D.  X 
Osburn,  William  Webster,  J.  S.Haz- 
let,  Robert  Havens,  Erastits  S<|nf«s. 
Leonard  Garver.  Charles  Morni,IK|- 
ton  Low,  J.  M.  Chapman,  Dr.  J.  V. 
Baldwin,  Wm.  Murray,  Win.  C.  H«- 
per,  Joseph  Stimson,    Rev.  Joei  fia- 
venp,  Daniel  Thomson,  Robert i>arn 
Caleb  Bowers,  J.  B.  Thocnss,?.  iC',- 
Hiram  Busby. 

Sd.    Resolved,    by    the  [iBsoimoae 
voice  of  all  present,  niembeis  and  citi- 
zens, that  we  invite  the  Rer.  Wibos 
Thomson,  of  Lebanon,  Ohio,  to  delirer 
a  Lecture  in  the  Court-ffoiiie,  as  awn 
as  convenient  for  him— nou'ce  ofvhich 
will  he  given  iu  the  news^%.^ftpTint- 
ed  in  Hamilton  and  Rosiv'iWe. 

4ih.  Resolved,  That  the  ptonsd- 
ings  of  this  meeting  be  priDted  tn^e 
newspapers  of  Hamilton  and  &«- 
ville. 

ISAAC  T.  SAUNDERS,  Pmt 
ROBERT  HE  WES,  Sectetay. 

Hamilton,  Aug.  19,  1633. 

THOMSONIAN. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Mayiville  Ahny^r. 
Dear  Sir  :  Previous  to  our  late  vi^ 
sitiiion  of  Cholera,  but  little  vt» 
known  or  said,  in  our  city,  dihoattb^ 
Thomsonian  System  of  McMliciDfe  Bat 
few  of  our  citizens  knew  any  tiiog  of 
the  astonishing  effects  of  the  stiopie  re- 
medies for  disease,  compounded  aud 
ofl'ered  to  the  world  by  Doctor  Samuel 
Thomson.  Since  that  time.  Lobelia, 
Cajenne,  Cholera  Prevenlife,  Nerve- 
powder,  Number  Six,&c.  dec  Ace.  are 
names  quite  familiar  in  our  common 
conversatioQs.  A  social  groupe  sei* 
dom  atisembls  at  a  comer  to  bear  and 
tell  the  news  of  the  day,  withoutsayiof 
something  for  or  against  this  new  ^^ 
teiiBi  as  it  is  called  heret.    'fhe  bdies. 
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we  are  <old,  seldom  gather  in  the  so-  ^  their  memories,  would  be  iaposcible. 
cial  circle,  or  surround  the  enlivening  I  And  among  the  portion  of  our  citizens 


tea-board,  without  paying  some  atten- 
tion to  this  all-absorbing  subject.  Even 
our  children  are  learning  to  li^^p  these 
strange  names  wiiich  are  so  ofteo,  and 
with  80  mnch  emphasis,  repeated  in 
their  iieariog. 

This  valuable  system  then  had,  iu  all 
Gur  ci!y,  souih  hkit'  dozen  feeble  advo- 
cates—fcebU  because  they    ha«l   seen 
iid   virtues  but  panially  developed.— 
Now   we  have  some  hundreds  boldly 
attesting  and  ably  defending  its  virtues. 
Good    wimesses    they    are  too  ;  not 
talking  about  mere  hear-says   and  re- 
ports,   but  what  they  have  teen    and 
know,  they  will  declare  unto  you.  They 
have  felt  its  happy  effects  in  their  own 
persons   and  have  seen  it   raise  their 
friends,  when  sunk  beneath  the  reach 
of  all  other  remedies  within  their  know- 
ledge. 

When  our  oldest  and  ablest  Physi- 
cians had  abandoned  us  to  the  destroy- 
er— had  frankly  and  candidly  acknoW' 
ledged,  **  that  all   tlicir  remedies   had 
failed" — "  that  they  knew  of  no  eafniy 
but  in  flying   to  the   country" — •*  that 
they  and   their  families  were  going" — 
*'  they  had  no  induccmeot  to   stay" — 
'•they  could  not  control  the  disease." 
Some  twenty  or  more  having  already 
fallen,  with  but  little  if  any   profipecst 
of  a  single  recovery  under  their  treat- 
ment.     Whun    these     hitherto    only 
guardians  of  our  health   and  our  lives 
were  thus  discomfited   and  driven  to 
despair — when,  instead  of  looking  upon 
the  dead  and  dying  with  their  usual 
stoic  philosophy,  they  appeared  to  see 
ghosts   and  spectres  in  every  dying 
face — when,  instead  of  entreating  and 
exhorting  us   fearlessly  to  nurse   our 
sick,  and  boldly  to  bury  our  dead,  they 
paralyzed  the  last  spark  of  our  remain- 
ing courage,  by  admonishing  us  to  fly 
for  our  lives  from  the  infection.    It  was 
then — it  was  at  this  ap puling  moment, 
that  they  saw  with  astonishment  the 
incomparable  superiority  of  this  sys- 
tem. 
*'It  cured  beyond  the  Doctops*  ski^l," 
"It  robbed  the  destroyer  of  his  sting," 
'*It  stopped  the  march  ofdea»h." 
To  stop  the  mouths  of  these  witness- 
es, or  curb  the  ceal  of  these  advocates, 
whiie  thete   scenes  remain  fresh  in 


who  were  absent,  or  whose  cau' 
tion  and  timidity  kept  them  from  wit- 
nessing, or  seeing  for  themselves,  the 
virtues  of  this  system  tested  ;  there  are 
a  few  whose  scepticism,  together  with 
the  oppo^^.tion  of  our  old  5ledical  Fa- 
culty, have  been  just  about  sufficient  to 
keep  up  a  fair  excitement ;  or  what 
may  bo  ctilled  **  a  healthy  action**  on 
this  subject. 

It  is  now  known,  and  cannot  be  suc- 
cessfully controverted,  that  the  Thorn- 
sonian  system,  whenever  with  prompt- 
ness and  energy  administered,  not  only 
in  Maysville,  but  from  Baltimore  to  St, 
Louis,  and  from  Montreal  to  New  Or- 
leans, has  been  much  more  successful 
in' the  treatment  of  Cholera  than  the 
popular  practice.  And  its  success  is 
not  confined  to  this  disease  only,  but 
its  superiority  has  been  fairly  tested  in 
every  departure  from  a  healthy  action 
to  which  our  climate  and  manner  of 
life  subjects  us. 

These  facts  have  become  so  noto- 
rious that  they  will  form  a  part  of  ths 
history  of  our  country;  and,  but  for  the 
ii»(luence  of  our  old  Medical   Faculty, 
woulJ,  ere  this,  have  formed   a  much 
greater  portion  of  the  news  of  the  day. 
Boards  uf  health  are  made  up  in  other 
cities  and  tewns,  we  presume,  as  they 
are  here,  partly  of  Doctors.    And  Doc- 
tors, we  know,  make  'many  crooks  and 
turns  rather  than  admit  that  the  poor 
despised  Thomsoniaos  are  curing  Cho- 
lera.    We   have   seen  even  our  own 
Board   of  Health,  with   a  Doctor  at 
their  head,  report  that  Maysville  was 
free  of  Cholera,   when  attacks  were 
daily  occurring,   and  at  a  time  when 
our  Thomisonians  were  cooatantly  em- 
ployed, though  our  Doctors  may  not 
have  been  troubled  with  a  call  to  dis- 
turb the  quiet  of  their  shops.     Such  re- 
ports, rather  than  plain  statements  of 
the  ravages  of  the  disease  and  the  suc- 
cess or  failure  of  the  various  modes  of 
treatmeut,  have  filled  the  columns  of 
our  newspapers.    In  all  the  numerous 
cities  and  towns  where  the  Thomson- 
iaos have  succeeded,  where  is  the  first 
report  of  a  Board  of  health  shewing  the 
number  of  cases  under  each  treatment ; 
tlie  reeo  varies  and  deaths  of  each.    On 
this  suhgect  all  is  kept  dark,  and  ever 
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will  be,  while  Doctors  preside  in  our 
Boards  of  Health,  and  whiie  our  Thorn- 
soniani  cure  as  iarg^e  a  majority  of  their 
patients  aa  die  under  the  treatment  of 
the  Faculty. 

In  all  our  newspaper  reports,  we 
have  Sep n  but  one,  drawing  this  im- 
portant distinction,  and  that  appears 
to  be  drawn  up  by  the  Editor  tiim3elf. 
It  is  in  the  Columbus,  Ohio  Monitor, 
ofJulySlst.  His  prejudices  have  ali 
dissolyed  and  he  has  mustered  courage 
to  come  out  boldly  with  the  truth — the 
whole  truth,  in  the  face  of  the  Faculty, 
fie  uses  this  unequivocal  language: — 
**  As  we  believe  that  the  Botanic  me- 
thod of  treating  the  Cholera  is  farmore 
successful  than  any  other,  we  will  not 
be  wanting  to  the  cause  of  humanity 
nor  to  our  sense  of  duty  in  withholding 
that  opinion  from  our  readers.  Slow 
as  prejudices  are  in  giving  way  to  new 
improvements,  there  has  been  such  a 
change  in  favor  of  the  Botanic  mode  of 
treatment,  f/ianV  w  for  distant  readers, 
and  not  for  town  readers,  that  we  pre- 
sent this  information.  It  is  in  those 
towns  which  have  not  yet  had  the  Cho- 
lera, whose  attention  we  would  call  to 
the  Thomsohian  remedies,  or  those 
Botanic  remedies  which  are  but  another 
modification  of  them.  The  considera^ 
tionofone  fact  is  enough  to  put  any 
one  on  a  right  turn  of  reasoning  on  this 
subject.  It  is  that  the  patient  must  be 
Boon  helped,  or  he  will  be  dead. 

*«  The  operation  of  the  third  prepa- 
ration, [Botanic]  (we  would  say  ot 
Thvnnson's  No.  1,)  is  often  in  ten  min- 
utes, causing  him  to  break  out  into  a 
profuse  sweat  and  shortly  to  relieve  his 
cramps  and  ail  other  pains. 

"  Let  it  be  remembered  that  but  one 
case  in  this  town  has  failed  in  the  Bo- 
tanic treatment,  when  tha:  treatment 
has  not  been  disturbed  by  other  Doc- 
tors ;  but  two,  where  there  has  been 
•his  joint  attendance,  and  the  list  that 
has  been  cured  shows  itself  in  numbers 

below." 

Here  follows  a  list  of  the  names  of 
twenty-five  cured  to  one  death.  Ho 
then  adds  a  list  of  nine  dead  and  ten 
cured  by  the  refirular  faculty,  omitting 
the  penitentiary  reports.  "What  an  as- 
tonishing difference  *.  nine  deaths  out  of 
nineteen,  to  one  death  out  of  twenty- 
elx.    Well  may  our  editor  say.  that  the 


question  of  success  is  seVtVed  tn  C:>' 
bus.     ^'TkatitUforJar  diMULtU  re. 
and  not  for  town  readers  ihaX  tee  /— 
this   information"      How    hiiis. 
this  to  the  so  highly  exalted — ih^L  « 
protected  Medical  Faculty  of  Ou,  .- 
In  sight  of  the    State -Mouse.  «>. 
eromaied  the  law  which  elevated  t 
to  exclusive  priviieg-es,   and  »jLk  ,. 
poor  despised  Thorn  so  niaa  to  a  k^. 
with  the  Gambler,  by  withboIJu.-  * 
him  all  remedies  for   his   w^i-t*.-^:.. 
fees,  as  we  do  from  our    gaiLbx:)  fe: 
•their  ill-gotten  winnings. 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  C*'^-^  ? 
too  has  a  Uoard  of  Health,  an.i,Vir-i?: 
they  have  not,  like  oure,  dcmr:' .  * 
existence  of  the  Cholera,  yet  they  it 
suppressed  all  these  facts  ;  as/.  ' - 
for  the  boldness  andhig'h  se^seofdaty 
of  this.single  editor,  they  eeald  rutxer 
have  found  their  way  \jjt^a  ncws^»a- 
per,  and  been  spread  ••^tbe  benrtf: 
of  the  towns  which  ha  Test  yet  ha  J  re 
Cholera." 

Yes,  our  Boards  et  HeMith  set  on 
this  subject,  as  thoagJiXhey  woofd  pre- 
fer the  death  of  their  ;ie\g^VoTv  uodct 
tile  inefficieat  remeiUes  oCte  Regular 
Physicians,  to  the  preservaiioTvilhe/r 
lives  by  the  more  e/TicientThoaeuaa 
remedies,  which  have  erery  ^^^* 
proved  almost  infallible.  And  ^c  r^ 
gret  that  the  editors  of  oar  Dff<^' 
pers  generally,  have  siippresfeJ  J^'^ 
high  sense  of  duty  to  che<r  neir-'^ 
which  prompt' d  tl)e  editor  of  tbi^''^ 
Monitor  to  publish  the  above  (sets, 

.And,  thoui^h  we  could  here  offer  u 
apology  for  theedilnrs  of  our  own  Mo- 
niior  and  Eagle,  ••  that  thry  were  j^- 
sent  during  the  worst  of  ou realist''*'' 
yet  we  think  they  too  hare  betf  <)^^^^ 
remiss  on  this  subject.  'Tis  te^  they 
cheerfully  published  oar  coofluoi ca- 
tion on  the  subject,  not  quesdoning  a 
statemenr;  but  the  people  at  a  distance 
and  where  we  are  personally  unknown, 
wanted  mare  than  the  tesdmony  of  a 
single  witness  to  establish  a  fact  »> 
strange,  aa  tbat  a  Thomsoniao  sh  ^il^ 
cure  a  disease  that  our  abJeet  Doct<.-n 
"  could  not  control,"  bat  frwm  wb^rt> 
they  would  advise  their  patients  v^ 
friends  to  run  away.  We  regret  «- 
tremely  that  this  support  wai  ^i^^ 
held  ;  for,  astonisliing  as  hat  been  the 
influence  of  oar  siogle  stataaeatf  ^^ 
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numerous  ftB  have  been  the  individuals 
"whose  lives  have  been  saved  by  a  reli- 
ance on  our  simple  but  efficient  reme- 
dies ;  yet  we  are  confident  that  hun- 
dreds more  would  have  procured  and 
jsuccessfully  used  them,  had  such  a  sup- 
port of  our  testimony  been   given  to 
confirm    their  wavering  faith.    Now, 
my  dear  sir,  the  object  of  the  above 
remarks  are  not  to  censure  your  former 
'course,  but  to  shew  that  the  asionish- 
-.ng  cures  which  the  Thomsonian  Sys- 
'    em  are  effecting,  has  not  only  blended 
^'t  with  the  history  of  our  country,  but 
"is  its  achievements  from  no  small  por- 
-.ion  of  the  news  of  the  day,  it  is  a  pro- 
per subject  for  tKc  coluums   of  your 
•  liberal  and  useful  paper.     This  subject 
is  now  attracting  so  much  attention  that 
'we  question  if  any  subject  could,  at  this 
moment,  bo  introduced  into  your  col- 
:  umns  that  would  be  perused  with  equal 

int<irest. 
[.       The  great  efforts  of  our  Doctors  and 
.  Boards  of  Health   to   suppress  these 
matters,  and    the  general  silence   of 
newspapers  on  the  subject,  at  which 
wo  have  only  glanced  above,  so  far  from 
satisfy ing  the    peo|)le's  curiosity,  haa 
increased  ii  ;  and  they  ar«  now  seeking 
for  it  as  they  would  for  nome  great  se- 
.   cret  or  some  hidden  mystery. 
i       Tli3  members  of  ••  Fnendly  Botanic 
f.   Society^*   commonly   called    Thomson' 
iantf  in  this  city  and  its  vicinity,  are 
becoming  quite  numerous,  and  many 
cfi  them    are  not  only   intelligent  in 
these    matters,    b»it    they    are    quite 
communicative.     We  are  salisficd  that 
7    they  possess  much  information  respect- 
ing this  original  and  truly  great  medi- 
cal genius,    Doctor  Samuel  Thomson, 
and    the  very   valuable   8ysten>  with 
which   he   has  favored    u?,  that  will 
o really  interest   and    {iossibly  perma- 
nently benefit  a  great  portion  of  your 
readers. 

We  would,  with  all  these  circura- 
stances  before  us,  ask  you  to  open  your 
columns  to  us  ;  and  if  you  give  to  us 
the  room  and  privileges  of  a  correpond- 
ent,  yon  will  please  publish  this  as  a 
kind  of  introductory  communicatioii. — 
We  Hsk  no  exclusive  privilege$-<-we 
wish  to  subject  ourb-elves  to  the  rules 
of  your  correspondents.  The  cause  we 
plead  is  a  simple  one  ;  it  requires  no 
extraordinary  exertions,  nor  exclusive 
privileges  to  sustain  it.     Truth  must 


triumph    over  error  where  both  ar« 
tqually  exhibited.       Publish  to  your 
readers  our  story  of  what  this   system 
has  done,  that  they  may  be  induced  to 
meet  us  at  the  bed-side  and  see  what  it 
can  do.    We  expect  not  their  blind  as- 
sent ;  we  ask  them  to  open  their  eyes 
and  see  ;  we  do  not  ask  their  subscrip- 
tion to  a  splendid  visionary  theory  of 
disease  ;  we  would  only  have  them  see 
our  remedies  aid  nature  in  throwing 
^diseaoe,  and  conirasi  it  with  the  un- 
natural popular  practise  of  depletion* 
The  superiority  of  the  system  once  es- 
tablished by  this  simple  mode  of  de- 
monstration, we  expect  an  easy  task  in 
establishing  the  true  greatness  of  iis 
founder.     JSy  many  who  are  ignorant 
of  his  character,  he  is  regarded  as  a 
mere  ignorant  quack ;  but  those  who 
have  the  best  knowledge  of  hi«i  talents 
and  have  tested  the  merits  of  his  disco- 
veries, fearless  of  contradiction,  affirm 
that  this  generation  can  boast  of  but 
one  Samnel  Thomson. 

NATHAN  HIXSON- 


On  the  17th  of  June,  a  gentleman 
of  Lexington,  Kentucky,  thus  express- 
es himself: — Western  Journal* 

"  It  is  now  calculated — and  they  are 
beginning  to  muster  up  the  ij^mes,  &c» 
of  vhe  mis^ng-^ihtii  not  less  than  400 
have  fallen — and  ttpo-thirds  of  the  po^ 
lotion  absent!  The  general  suffermg 
has  been  neet^ssarily  ereat»>but  cases 
of  individual  suflTeriog  would  require 
volumes.  For  instance — while  Mr.  D» 
and  his  wife  were  both  dying,  at  mid* 
night,  a  young  gentlemen  alo^e  was  at* 
tending  them,  when  a  loud  rap  called 
him  to  the  door.  It  was  a  little  girl  of 
10  years  old,  begging  him,  **  for 
God's  sake,  to  come  over  the  way  and 
help  her  poor  father — he  was  dyiag» 
and  she  could  not  get  any  body  to  come 
in.'*  Her  poor  mother  bad  been  bu- 
ried that  aAernoon.  She  returned  and 
had  to  close  his  eyes^lone.  Hundreds 
of  cases,  even  more  affecting  than  this^ 
might  be  enumerated.  But  I  forbear. 
Our  physicians  say  (as  perhaps  you 
do)  that  the  disease  is  under  the  Con- 
trol ofmedicincy  if  taken  in  season— i.  e. 
as  I  understand  it,  before  the  Cholera 
set*  in.  But,  if  Cholera  is  so  easily 
cured,  please  tell  me  why  our  learned 
body  of  physicians  havs  1st  400  slip 
tlirough  their  Angers." 
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SATURDAY,  SEPT.  7,  1833. 

ENERGETIC  PRACTICE. 

In  medical  practice,  the  judicious 
practitioner  will  apportion  bii  means 
and  apply  them  to  meet  the  exigency 
of  each  case  respectively.  The  engi- 
neer adapts  the  power  of  his  machinery 
to  suit  the  size  and  burthen  of  his  boat. 
Reason^  age  of  the  patieot,  and  the 
symptoms  attending,  should  govern 
our  measures  in  relation  to  ithe  sick. — 
The  same  quantity  of  medicine  that 
will  have  a  salutary  effect,  in  the  inci- 
pient stage  of  disease,  or  when  there  is 
but  a  small  degree  of  disease  existing, 
may  be  insufficient  to  produce  frny  sen- 
aible  or  efficient  operation  when  the 
'excitability  is  far  gone  and  the  remain- 
der rapidly  declining.  In  all  cases  of 
An  extreme  and  advancing  exhaustion 
of  the  vital  powers,  it  jtviU  not  answer 
any  valuable  purpose  to  act  the  part  of 
mere  spectators  and  lookers  on — then 
Is  the  time  for  active  exertion.  We 
have  so  many  cases  of  the  successful 
treatment  of  Cholera  patients,  faith- 
fully recorded,  who,  from  a  state  of 
extreme  collapse,  have  been  revived 
a.nd  restored  by  Thomsonian  remedies, 
chat  all  our  powers  of  body  and  mind 
should  be  roused  to  vigorous  exertion 
in  behalf  of  those  who  are  suffering. 
under  the  distresses  of  that  terrible 
form  of  disease.  The  more  hopeless 
the  case,  the  more  vigorous  should  be 
our  efforts.  We  should  not  remit  our 
efforts  to  save  a  drowning  man  though 
he  appears  to  be  binking  for  the  last 
time,  but  to  double  our  diligenoe  to  ef- 
fect his  deliverence  from  impending 


death.    When  the  mineral  practitiouQ 
in  desperate  cases  pnts  dovrn  his  ca!j 
mel  by  spoonfulls,  shall  the  Eotstnic  M 
remiss  in  giving  larger  and  more  x:  - 
qucnt  doses  of  his  eafe  and  sa\u«'ajj  re- 
medies in   cases  of  uncommoQ   eui:- 
gency»  than  he  would  in    th«   ordiatr 
forms  of  disease  ?     A  letter  from  ti 
highly  esteemed  correspondent  at  S:, 
Louis,  dated  August  14tb,    ISS^X  « 
month  from  the  very  day    in  whkt  tbi 
6rstcase  of  Cholera  made  itsiv^nr- 
ance  in  Columbus,  fully    accordi  viu 
our  ideas  on  the  subject.     May  it  tuty 
where  awaken  an  ingenuous  atteodoc'c 
the  instructions  of  an  experiencfJaad 
truly   successful  Thomsoniait  f/a^ii- 
tinner.    The  communicatica  is  from 
the  pen  of  Dr.  Rice,  whose /^ity,  ta- 
lents,   and   Botanic   mkUl,  dkose  wb; 
know  him  best,  will  the  m«thighJra> 
predate.     Spooking  of  the  tre2,tngentjt 
Cholera,   the   Doctor  ob«€tve»,  '•  As 
for  my  pari,  I  hare  i^e^wseeiia  case 
that  I  wanted    any    thing  VtfAet  than 
the  genuine  medicine  which  Dt.T^^o- 
son  has  recommended,    and   with  ^  I 
have  been  able  to   save  69   oat  oi  y 
cases,  where  I  was  called  first.    Str* 
cases  I  have  found  so   obstinate  u^^  1 
have  gi?ea,   in  the  short  space   1^^ 
mi nute8,ybt/r'cf??i  doses  of   the  emc:::. 

• 

two  ounces  of  Cayenne,  two  oBnces  o' 
the  Third  Preparation,  and  fouroMces 
of  Cholera  Syrup,  with  warm  tct.  T^ 
efft»ct  was  relief  !  Thus  I  procsf^^  in 
every  case,  increasing  orregulo^^ag  the 
quantity  of  medicine  accordisfto  the 
symptoms  or  violence  of  the  arrack. 

In  some  Cholera  cases,  wheit  iLe sto- 
mach has  been  in  an  high  stAte  oftrri* 
tability,  I  have  given  a  lablo-spo^i^ful 
of  salt,  and  a  spoonful  of  the  TuiN 
Preparation,  combined  with  warm  wir 
ter  or  tea,  and  it  appeared  to  me  to  an- 
swer a  valuable  purpose  to  allay  (he  i^ 
ritation  that  disturbed  the  uiom%sik.FoT 
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good  of  the  Bystem  I  traoflmit  to 
^  these  interest'iDg  facts. 
[ii  pursuing  the  course   of  practice 
tscribed  by  our  intelligent,  o'jspiv-* 
>  expepenced  and  successful  friend, 
t    fi)Uowing  pre-reqtiisite   qualifica- 
its  ia  the  adiuinit'trator  are  import* 
:,  if  jiot  indispensable  : — 
I  St.     A    coirect   understanding-   of 
5  ^reat  original   and  diseriminating 
inciples^that  govern  a  genuine  Thora- 
linn  course  of  medical  practice. 
2d.  Confidence  in  the  system  as  pre- 
cated  on  the  immutable  basis  of  un- 
viaiing  truth* 

Sd.  Promptnessof  disposition  active- 

to  engage  to  carry  into  complete  ef- 

ct  the  remedial  means  apperiainiog 

that  system. 

4th.  Decision.  With  Thomson  this 
indispensable — a  wavering,  doubting, 
icilating,  mongrel  practice,  never 
as,  nor  never  will  be,  eminently  t-uc- 
esaful.  The  mo»t  decided,  itnequivo- 
a1,  undeviatmg  adherence  to  the  pre- 
sriptions  and  rules  of  the  venerable 
)under  of  the  New  Botanic  System, 
an  alone  secure  success  to  the  Thom- 
onian,  and  lay  a  foundation  for  a  per- 
oaneut  fame,  when  the  ephemeral 
reath  of  fawning  flattery,  partial  con- 
kivance,  and  empty  compliments  with 
vhich  the  sharper,  the  beggar,  the 
inave,  and  the  fool,  discharge  their 
lills,  die  away !  the  sport  of  the  idle 
wind  ! 

5th.  Energy  and  persererence.  If 
the  practitioner,  qualified  as  above 
stated,  should  highly  appreciate  the 
knowledge  he  possesses,  realize  the  va- 
lue of  human  life,  the  powerful  efficacy 
of  Thorosonian  remedies,  and  his  high 
responsibility,  he  should  consider  the 
fame  acquired  by  practising  breth- 
ren in  the  cities  ofRickmond,  Cicinna- 
ti,  St.  Louis,  and  an  hundred  other 
places,  where  some  of  the  most  hopeless 


and  desperate  eases  of  Cholera  evet 
known  t*o  be  recovered  by  medicine, 
the  sick  have  been  'speedily  relieved 
from  the  power  of  the  noisome*  pesti- 
lence, and  restored  to  their  accustom- 
ed health  and  vigor.  In  our  own  me- 
tropolis some  eminent  cures  have  been 
eCected. 

•  True  it  is  that  all  men  are  mortal  !—  . 
The  great  decree  has  gond  forth.  It  is 
■ppointedunto  all  men  once  to  die.—* 
The  irrevocable  mandate  stands  en* 
rolled  in  the  records  of  human  destiny: 
But  heaven's  mercy,  in  the  dispensa- 
tion of  an  all-pervading  Providence, 
that— . 

**  Extends  through  all  extent, 
"  Spreads  undivided,  operates  un- 
spent'*— 

has  established  a  wise,  benevolent,  and 
astonishing  connexion  between  means 
and  ends,  or  causes  and  effects.    By 
this  divinely  gracious  provision,  nature 
furnishes  through  her  vast  dominions, 
food  for  the   hungry,   for  the  thirsty, 
drink,  and  medicine  to  remove  disease. 
It  is  our  lot  to  live  in  an  age   of  disco- 
very and  improvement,  not  only  in  the 
mechanic  arts  and  the  sciences  in  gen- 
eral,  but  in  the  science  of  medicine 
more  especially.     The  Botanic  Physi- 
cian has  every  rational  inducement  to 
be  found  faithful  at  his  post  and  to  dis- 
charge his   duty.    As  we  have  sundry 
instances  on  record  of  Cholera  victims 
who  have  been  buriod  alive,  humanity 
requires  a  solemn  care  that  no  such 
untoward  accident  occurs  where  we 
have  any  control.    Such  casualties  call 
in  accents  of  thunder  that,  in   our  at- 
tentions to  the  sick,  we  should  perse- 
vere to  the  last  ebbing  of  the  tide  of  hu- 
man life  ! 


Professor  Veniouillac,  of  King's 
College,  has  translated  Watson's  reply 
to  Paine  into  French. 
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by  JijJihinins  iluring  divme      6><:-  r  . 
slruck  the  rod  attached  to     tbe^ 
run  down  to  the  earth,  aiiU     ;  .- 
without  doing  any  other   ciiiui-  r 
breaking  a  few   glasses  n«^ar  •,.- 
and  slightly  stunning  a  few   pf  -. 
the  chnrch.     The   lij^hluinc:  st- 
several  other  places,   and    ttn   ^' 
killed  by  the  fluid  in  the    "wesi  ; 
Hov\th  Farms.' — Litchjitld  £  5-  - 


Z^i^-Zi/mng-,— Daring  a  thunder-storm  1  House  at  South  Farms  w a. 
on  Sunday  afternoon  last,  the  Coiigre-   '  '-  li-v.t^innr  .i„rinir  divma 
gational  Church  hi  New  Preston,  was 
struck  by  liglitning"  while  a   lar^e  as" 
eembly  was  convened  in  it,  and  in  the 
act  of  public  woj-ship.    In  its  descent  to 
the  lightning-rod  attached  to  the  cupola 
of  the  building,  a  part  of  the  stream  of 
electric  fluid  was  attracted  by  the  stove 
pipe  at  Ihe  ridge  of  the  house.    The 
shock  was  so  severe  that  .uiany'  weto-  \ 
thrown  from  their  seats,  s.nd  for  a  fow 
moments  the  wildest  confusion  rcigut^d; 
sighs,  shrieks,  and  every  demonstra- 
tion of  terror  was  manifested  by  those 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  angles 
of  the  stove-pipes  on  both  sides  of  the 
house.     One  person  had  the  shoe  torn 
from  the  foot  and  the   stocking  consi- 
derably   torn,    and    yet  received    vto 
alarming  injury.     When  the  first  hurst 
of  consternation  had  a  little  subsided,  a 
young  man  who  was   seated  tk\  a  slip 
where  stands  a  pillar  for  the  support  of 
the  gallery,  and  to  which  an  iron  brace 
is  attached  to  aid  in  the  support  of  one 
of  the  stove-pipes,  was  discovered  lean'- 
ing  against  the  pillar,   and  the  change 
which  had   taken  place  in  the  counte- 
nance during  the  lapse  of  from  three  to 
five  minutes  of  suspended  animatioo, 
drew  from  an  observer  the  exclamaiion 
that  Mr.  Hatch  was  injured.     This  an- 
nouncement was  heard  by  the  brother 
of  ihe  stricken  roan,  a  physician,   who 
instantly  tlew  to  him,  and  with  the  as- 
sistance of  such   as  had  presence  of 
mind  sufficient  for  the  emergency,  had 
him  conveyed  to  the  air,  and,  by  the 
abundant  application   of  cold  water  to 
the  head  and  breast,  looether  with  per- 
severing frictions,  for  the  space  of  five 
or  six  minutes,  signs  of  returning  life 
began  to  appear.    He  was  then  remov- 
ed into  the  open  air  and   soon  reco- 
vered. 

Let  all  who  may  see  the  history  of 
this  awful  visitation,  recollect  the 
means  by  which  a  fellow-mortal  was, 
bv  the  blessing  of  heaven,  resu»sitated, 
and  the  life  of  an  interesting  member 
of  community  preserved.  In  this  case 
all  signs  of  life  were  actually  suspend- 
ed for  at  least  ten  minutes,  and  proba- 
bly 12  or  14.  Other  visitations  of  the 
kind  may  be  experienced — be  prepared 
for  them. — Comm. 

During  the  same  shower,  which  was 
•zceediASiy    violent,     ths     Meetin^- 


LOTION  FOR  THE  IR   '. 
Take  of  the    tops     of  liiC  "2  -"    I 
buds  and  burs   ot   ^Xcadow  f?'r    .1 
pound,  fresh  gathered  ;  oi  sri-.-.    I 
ed  Yellow  Dock-R    oi«s,    E.--i'v      i 
Roots,  the  roots    of    the   Rct.':.    i 
and  of  the  heads,  leaves,  a.?t^  i'.  -'   1 
of  May  weed,  each  Vial  fa  p<?u-'  i/.  ^'-'^  **  ^ 
bruised — of  the   Lobelia  .'.v-»    •'•''**'' 
and  seeds,  four  ounces — be.l  thtiw  ■^.  \ 
two  gallons  of  w^t^  d^'*n  10   o'm  .  I 
lou — Strain  off  tl/^'fi^ikiT— put  b.  .     1 
roots,  &.C.  into    tL?  Vessel.     To  ..t>^ 
add  four  ounces^  ot  the  t^trk  ofit)^  ro^  \ 
of  Sassefras  and  nai/"a  gaiioa  0/ t^r.  -  I 
Spirits — place  over  via  ^le  ^tid  bml  t«  1 
fifteen  or    twenty  m"\\A\il«'5— 5f"i"     1 
and  mix  the  whole  lofff'iVtt.    To  i\  \ 
lifjuor  add  two  ounces  ol  nv\^\^"j'^^'^ 
ized    S^l    Ainmoniacam,   (Mi"-V     \ 
Ammonia,)  f<mnd  in  the  AfvAltv.* 
bliops,  anJ  ^>oi\  the   whole  ^^:<)    ' 
gallon — settle   and     pour   off  "^ 
drees,  atid  buttle  in  pn*t  boit!'?'  '  ' 
This  lotion  is  to  be  applied   ti  i^'  •'• 
fecied    parts  by    wetting    a  p-  * 
sponge  or  clean  linen  rug  therv:, 
washing  the  eruptions.      This  is  ar  '« 
cellent  application  forcutaue'-ns  i^-  * 
tions.     li  is  much    nv^ro  cif*"'!'  •'  " 
oily  awd  unctuous  preparoti^*^    -^''^^ ' 
applying  the  lotion  four  cri**  d»^'  *' 
for  the   itch,  the   sheet*-' erf  your   I- 
should    be    changed,   and  fieaa  \i.v 
worn  next  to  the  sliin,and  itery  art 
of  apparel    ami    bedding  ihar^e^. 
cleansed,  that  nothing  of  tbe  w*c^  - 
be  retained  whereby  the  complavU :  • 
be  re-prnduced. 


A  liltle  girl  who  l^d  bcena^^ff- 
as  lost,  some  time  iince,  in  A;/  •  '• 
has  been  just  discovered.  Sl*^-  '*  :''' 
stolen  by  some  villain,  who  roJ-  r^*^  • ' 
face  and  disguised  her  so  5U<;cr*-**^'' 
that  he  told  ber  M  a  nefrs  **^^*' 
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"  Ijei  *. .        y  be  stripped  of  all  pretfiucs,' 

"  And  pracii  je  be  combined  willi  conunon  sense." 


rUBLISUED  BY  JARVIS  PIKE  &  Co.: T.  HEKSEY,  Senior  Editor. 


PROM    ThI    WATT0N31L    INTFXLIOENCER. 

The  deaih  of  Mr.  Hinckley,  of  Bos- 
ton, W03  some  days  ago  announced  as 
Imving  been  facilitated  by  the  violent 
and  inappropriate  treatment  of  a  Steam 
<loc»or. 

Tbe  following  account  of  a  post  mor- 
tMTi  «Xftintoaiion  of  the  deceased,  by 
nome  of  our  eminent  Surgeons  and 
Physicians,  we  copy  from  tiie  Daily  Ad- 
-vertiser,  for  the  information  and  beuofit 
of  the  public  : 

**  The  {"Ubscribers,  at  the  request  of 
the   attending   Ptiysician,  Dr.   Wing, 
made  the  examination   of  3Ir.  Hinck- 
ley's body,  in  the  oftcrnoon  of  the  day 
oi  his  decease,  in  the  prcscncft  of  Dr. 
"W.  and  Mr.   Thompson.      Tlie   body 
"was  very  little  if  at  allemiiciated.  The 
Jfings  were  the  organs   principally  af- 
fected.    They  exhibited   marks  of  ex- 
tensive disease  ;  but  had  not  advanced 
to  such  a  state  as  to   threaten  speedy 
death.     We  believe  that  parsons  often 
Jive  for  months,  perhaps  years,   with 
Jurgs  as  much  dist^nsed  ;  always,  how- 
ever, in  a  feeble  state,   and  requiring 
peculiar  care.     Every   portion   of  the 
t(ie    langfr  wan  exjcessively  engorged 
•with  blood.     The  engorgement  was  un- 
doubtedly produced  by  the  mear.s  used 
t«5  excite  sweating  and  vomiting  imme- 
tl lately  before  his  defath.    The  blood 
was,  by  these  means,  forced  into   the 
langs  roore  rapidly  than,  in  their  dis- 
eased state,  it  could   be   transmitted 
through   them  ;  and    8offi»cation    and 
death  was  -the  necessary  consequences. 
These  appearances,  taken  in  connex- 
ion with  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
furnish  to  our  minds  unequivocal  evi- 
dence that  the  direct'  and  immediate 
cause  of  death,  was  the  inappropriate 
treatment  to  which  he  wat  subjected. 
Signed    • 

K.  HALR,  Jr. 

J.  THOMAS, 

J.  G.  STEPHENSON, 

J.  W.  McKEAN. 

Dated,  Boston  June  27,  1833,*' 
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The  preceding  extract,  the  reader 
win  perceive,  was  first  written  by  cer- 
tain Physicians  in  Boston,  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  heaping  disgrace  and 
calumny  on  the  safe,efficacious  and  ad- 
mirable system  of  Dr.  Samuel  Thom- 
son. • 

In  their  post  mortem  examination, 
they  have  evinced  a  disingenuous  de- 
sign to  exhibit  the  dark  side  of  t'.ic  pic- 
ture, and  studiously  to  conceal  the  real 
condition  of  the  patient.  They  speak 
in  general  terms,  and  leave  us  to  con- 
jecture that  the  complaint  was  a  Phth- 
isis, or  Pulmonary  consumption.  Whe- 
ther it  was  the  first,  second,  or  more 
advanced  stage,  tbey  do  not  say  ;  and, 
from  the  obscure  and  reserved  way  in 
which  they  express  thems<jlvc8,  in  re- 
lation to  this  point,  we  are  led  to  the 
conclufliun  that  they  did  not  really 
know,  or  that,  if  they  did  know,  they 
did  not  feel  disposed  honestly  and  im- 
partially to  stale  the  whole  truth  in  re- 
lation to  the  case.  The  fame  of  Thom- 
sonian  Remedies,  in  removing  con- 
sumptive complaints,  and,  in  divers  in- 
stances, in  recovering  persons  from 
Phthisis,  has.  become  too  notorious 
throughout  the' United  States  to  escape 
their  observation.  This  form  oi  disease 
having  so  uniformly  baflled  their  learn- 
ed skill,  whai  more  mortifying  to  their 
pride,more  uncongenial  to  their  feelings 
than  to  find  a  rival  in  Doctor  Samuel 
Thomson? 

But  '<  the  longs,"  in  this  case,   as 

stated,  by  the  examiners,  "were  the 

organs  principally  affected ;  they  exAi- 

I  biicd  marks  o/ext^nsivc  dUtcue,  but  had 
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not  advaiiced  to  §nck  a  state  aa  to 
thiMtoo  apeedf  death."  Tbia  we  all 
know  muat  bave  been  mere  matter  of 
coojectnre.  For  die  hinge  to  be  00 
extenaivelj  diseaaed,  and  yet  little  or 
no  immediate  danger  existiDgy  though 
mmong  poaaiUe  caaes,  yet,  in  every 
caae,  could  the  extent  of  the  diaeaaed 
atate  of  the  Innga  be  fairly  ascertained 
to  have  proceeded  an  &r  as  it  had  in 
this  caaoy  it  la  presumed  that  most  phj- 
eiciana  would  apprehend  great  and  ap- 
palling danger. 

"  We  believe,"  lay  they,  <•  that  per- 
sons often  live  for  mocths,  perhaps 
years,  with  lungs  as  mach  diaeaaed  ; 
«lways>bowe?ar,  in  a  feelbe  state,  and 
requiring  pecaliar  care. "  What,  wen 
the  lungs  ''  the  organs  principally  af- 
fected!" Did  they  exhibit  marks  of 
bstng  "  extensively  diseased  ?"  Are 
such  persons  always  in  a  '^feeble  state, 
requiring  peculiar  care  t**  and  yet  no 
<« immediete  danger  existing  ?"  Why, 
then,  do  such  cases  require  that  "j9ec«- 
liar  careV* 

••We  believe,"  say  they,  but  they 
'do  not  appear  to  be  very  certain  on  this 
partictdar  case,  "  that  persons  often 
live  for  months,  perhaps  years,  with 
lungs  as  much  diseased."  But  will 
these  learned  gentlemen  say  that  it  is 
mlways  the  ease  1  No.  They  will  only 
say,  ''persons  oAen  live,"  dec,  but 
not  even  these,  without  **  peeuiiar 
camJ^  They  have  not  told  us  that  Mr. 
Hinckley  had  been  favored  with  this 
**  picuUar  care;**  if  not,  his  must  have 
been  a  dangerous  cass,  and  not  includ- 
ed among  that  class  of  persons  who 
**  qften  Um  wwiUhi  and  yeart,^* 

Would  these  Physicians  have  us  to 
believe  that  death  by  consumption,  even 
•udden,  surprising,  and  unexpected,  is 
of  inch  rare  occurrence  id  Boston  and 
itt  vicinity,  that  no  ether  reason  can  be 
assigned  forSfr.  Hinckley's  death,  than 


the  "means  osed  toexoiaiveiu 
and  vomiting  inuaediatelj  Mon  \ 
death." 

This  is  in  perfect  seeoiduce  1 
thoae  vulgar  conclosions  which  »i 
lead  the  kind,  amiable,  and  jadici 
practitioDer  into  a  labyrinth  of  di 
ties,  and  involve  the  innocent  iot; 
reasonable  censoie.  The  igiMV^ 
timorous  always  imagiBa  that  '^ ' 
thing  given  to  the  dying,  has  he ' 
occasion  of  his  death— according' ' 
dreams  of  the  auperstitioof,  ^" 
deatroys  no  roan,  but  the  Isn  ohk^-' 
sup  of  water  or  catnep  tft,Dtf  ^^ 
fell  demon  that 

'•  Cheek'd  the  pulse,  vim^'^ 
breath, 

•«  And  sunk  the  victiB»»  ^"^ 

«  Every  portion  eftif^f^^ 
the  examiners,  ••  wwifl'*"*^'^" 
gorged  with  blood.''  ^"^^l 
was  very  liide,  if  atA**^*!''  I 
•*  and  the  lungs  «hito«i««^J^' 
cessive  disease,"  it  is  k!''''  *^ 
that  this  was  sudden  is  iU  ^^ 
rapid  in  in  progress.  Tin*  *^ 
ces  are  deduced  from  ff^  \L 
pies,  and  not  from  any  tiovit^ 
description  given  by  the  iv^^ 
tisfy  the  honest  inquirer.   ^^^ 
mon  lingering  process  cfp*'^ 
consumption,  there  is  ^  ^^ 
emaciation,  or  general  s«»^  .^^ 
body,  attended  with  G«sgb{^ 
ten  troublesome,  difllcs'^/^'l^^ 
fever  of  a  hectic  kio^  "^^^groie* 
attended  with  a  ^^^^i^^ 
matter  like  that  which  f^^^^  ^ 
well-digested  sore.   T^^*wfi'^ 
ceeds  from  tubercles  is  **•     ^^ 
firom  the  formation  of  ^^^'^ 
in,  in  consequence  ef  P'f^ttoo^ 
mation.    Certain  P'^"^^^^ 
of  (he  lungs,  for  untaaoe*  u'"^ 
tory  diathesis  mu!eecii%^^jiti' 

ble  termmationof8«»«;25rt°^ 
ales,  or  the  oGcon«oc«  T.^p^^^ 
of  a  blood  vessel  intbe  W^  0^ 
duce  thedisesse.  V^*^^^ 
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precedes  or  accempBaiee  the  complaint 

a  purulent  and  even  bloody  ezpectora- 

tion,  or  even  more  exteosive  hemorra^e, 

are  emetics  to  be  rejected  t      Are  we 

to  expect,  from  their  uee,  an  **  excesi- 

iTO  enforgementofthelunpe?*'    '*To 

treat  hemorra^e,  and  particularly  he- 

'  znoptytis,  by  emetics,  was  the  practice 

-<ofDn  Bryan  RoblneoD^  of  Dublin,*' 

« and  has  been  recommended  by  others 

^aninent  in  the  profession. 

•«No   doubi,"  says  Dr.    Chapman, 
^^  «*  they  will  oecasionally  check  pulmo- 
;*iiary  hemorrha|[e.    I  ha?e  seen  spon- 
^  taneoim  vomitting  do  it.  in  sevsral  in- 
atances,  and  the  worst  case  which  ever 
'  came    uiMlor    my  notice,    was    com- 
-'  pletely  suspended  by  a  dose  of  digitalis, 
i»  which  puked  violently.    Tet  I  concur 
with  those  who  hold  the  prsctice  to  be 
hazardous,  and  would  never  resort  to  it 
'^except   under    urgent  eircumitances, 
and  where  the  ordinary  remedies  had 
Ti failed.    I  speak,  at  present^  in  relation 
Co  oases  in  which  there  is  a  copious  he- 
morrhage, in  consequence  of  the  rup- 
' '  ture  of  a  vessel  of  some  size. 
dC      There  being  only  a  slight  raising  of 
(i  blood,  mixed  with  the  matter  expecto- 
rated, as  commonly  hsppens  in  tuber- 
^'^  clesof  the  lungs,  they"  [emetics]  '*may 
'^^  be  administered  with  perfect  eafety, 
D  and  sometimes  with  advantage.    Whe- 
^  ther  we  have  rsgard  to  the  r^uction  of 
*'^  vascular  action,  or  to  the  restoration  of 
^  a  just  dirtribution  of  the  blood,  er  to 
^.  the  removal  of  dyipnma,  [difficulty  of 
ik  breathing,]  or  the  abatement  of  cough, 
y.   emelicf  are  well  suited  to  meet  any,  or 
I    the  whole  of  these  indications.    It  is 
.    in  this  way  that  we,  in  part,  imitate 
^   the  effeets  of  a  sea  voyage,  and  com- 
i    mand  some  of  its  advantages.    They, 
moreover,  in  some  instances,  check 
hectic  fever,  an  ordinary  concomitant 
of  this  stste  of  things,  or  which  speedily 
•upervenes.'' 

*'  In  support  of  this  practice,"  says 
the  venerable  author.  **  it  may  be  pro- 
per to  mention,  that  it  appears  on  good 
authority,  that  the  late  Dr.  Willis,  so 
celebrated  for  Y^9  skill  in  the  treat- 
ment of  mania,  and  especially  by  the 
cure  of  the  late  King  of  England,  was 
in  the  habit  of  recurring  to  esiefict ,  in 
sll  csies  of  hemoptysis,  •  [bleeding  of 
the  lungs,]  and  tiiat  he  declared,  the 
lengthened  experience  of  nearly  a  half 


century  had  taught  to  confide  in  them 
above  all  other  means,  as  well  on  ac* 
haunt  of  ikeir  tafeifftM  efficacy.  This 
is  a  practical  point  of  great  interest," 
adds  the  Doctor,  "and  ail  my  reflec- 
tion on  it,  led  me  to  the  conclusion 
that  emetiet  have  been  too  hastily  de- 
berted.  As  much  as  any  process  what- 
ever, vomting  hat  the  effect  ofremtmng 
congeation^  and  rectifying  the  morbid 
state  of  the  capillaries,  [small  vessels,] 
on  which  hsmorrage  usually  depends.'' 
*'Of  the  decided  utility  of  vomiting  in 
hemateroesis,"  [vomiting  of  blood,] 
the  Doctor  roundly  asserts,  *^  I  have 
long  been  aware,  and  resort  to  it  under 
nearly  all  circumstances  of  the  ediopa- 
thic,  [primary,]  form  of  disease,  even 
.  where  there  is  great  debility  and  pros- 
tration. This  Is  a  consideration,  in- 
deed, which  should  rarely  discourage 
oi,  since  the  energies  of  the  system  are 
almost  invariably  aroused  by  the  pro- 
cesi." 

The  truly  learned  Professor  from 
whom  we  have  so  extensively  quoted, 
affirms  that  "  vomUing  ha$  the  effect  qf 
remofring  eongettion,**  but  '« Boston 
folks  are  full  of  notions.' '  The  wise 
men  of  physic  there,  conclude  that  the 
'« engorgement,"  in  Mr.  Hinckley's 
case,  he  being  treated  by  a  Thomson- 
ian,  *'  was  undoubtedly  produced  by 
the  means  used  to  excite  vomiting," 
Ace. 

If  this  was  a  case  of  acute  consump- 
tion, there  was  undoubtedly  an  inflam- 
mation of  the  lungs,  perhaps  a  rupture 
of  some  of  the  smaller  blood  vessels, 
and,  ss  Mr.  J.  Bell  observes,  concero- 
ingthe  cause  of  death,  in  many  cases, 
of  reripneumonia  noths,  so  we  would 
say,  it  was  probably  the  case  with  Mr. 
Hinckley— *Mt  is  not  from  inflemms- 
tion,  pain,  fever,  or  acute  soflbring,  that 
they  die,  but  because  the  lungs  are  en- 
tirely crammed,  the  heart  can  no  long- 
er move,  but  are  sufibcated  in  a  mo- 
ment and  die  without  a  groan." 

Even  in  this  form  of  disease,  the 
learned  teach  us  *'  that  our  attention 
ahould  be  directed  to  tite  morbid  con- 
tents of  the  stoumch,  aud  to  induce  a 
discharge  from  the  lungs  by  expectora- 
tion." But  how  is  this  load  with  which 
the  lungs  are  crsmmed,  to  be  removed?  < 
A  writer  of  the  first  respectability  re- 
marks, <*For  this  purpose,  an  emetic^ 
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of  Ipecacuanha,  with  three  or  four 
graint  of  tiirpeth  roioeral  should  be  od-  \ 
ministered."  The  reason  certainly 
Uiu^t  be  because  "  vomiting  lias  the 
effect  of  reinoving,"  rather  than  indue 
ing  "congastioo,'*  or  engorgement  of 
the  luof^s. 

But  Sir.  Hiockley'e  case  was  con- 
sumption, and  '*  we  believe,"  say  the 
wise  men  of  Boston,  '*  that  persons  of- 
ten live  for  months,  perhaps  years, 
with  hmgs  as  much  diseased;"  This  is 
an  indirect  admission  that  they  believ- 
ed that,  in  thievery  ease,  the  prospect 
of  cure  was  hopeless  ;  and  they  admit, 
had  he  survived  yet  longer,  he  must 
have  dragged  tlirough  a  '^feeble  slaie,''* 
and  even  then  he  would  have  ^'required 
peculiar  care,"  Whatever  the  Boston- 
ian  Faculty  may  tliink,  Dr.  Thomas  as- 
sures us  that  *^  Pulmonary  Consump- 
tion is,  in  every  case,  to  be  considered 
as  attended  with  much  danger  ;  but  it 
IS  more  so  when  it  proceeds  from  tu- 
bercles, [small  indurated  tumors  dis- 
persed through  the  cellular  substance 
of  the  lungs,]  than  when  it  arises  in 
consequence  ofhtemoptysiB,  [spitting  of 
blood,]  or  pneumonic  suppuration.  In 
the  last  instance  the  risk  will  be  great- 
er where  the  abscess  breaks  inwardly, 
and  gives  rise  to  empyeana,"  [a  sore 
ccntainiog  a  collection  of  pus,  or  cor- 
ruption, that  is  formed  on  the  pleura- 
tis,  or  membrane  that  lines  the  thorax, 
or  upper  chest  of  tlie  body,]  "  than 
when  its  contents  are  discharged  by 
the  mouth.  Even  cases  of  this  naiure 
have,  nevertheless,  been  known  to  ter- 
minate m  immediate  deathJ*^ 

But  it  will  be  contended  that  Mr. 
Hinckley  took  emetics,  and,  in  despite 
of  reasoning  oa  tho  subject,  that  it 
could  not  have  been  good  treatment. 
But,  reader,  the  objection  is  not  against 
emetics,  but  against  emetics  adminis- 
tered by  Thomsonians.  Regular  hands 
have  a  ma^ic  power  over  the  articles  qf 
the  Materia  Mcdica.  They  can,  m  the 
estimation  of  the  ignorant  carping  mul- 
titude, by  a  little  address  and  ikillfnl 
management,  convert  the  most  deadly 
peisons  into  safe  and  salutary  medi- 
cine. 

On  the  use  of  emetics  in  Phthisis  or 
Consumption,  and  to  establish  the  idea 
of  their  safety,  utility,  and  indispensable 
importancci  we  could  give  an   host  of 


respectable  authorities  ;  we  will,  li  y. 
ever,  content  ourselves   by  recith^j 
sentiments  of  Robert  Thomas,  M.  i'. 

•*ln    the   early  stage    of  Fhih;;> 
^Consumption,]  says  the  Doctor,  *". 
exhibition  of  un    eineiic»  every  sr    .. 
or  third  day,  is  usually  attended  v.  .; 
very  lia^py  effect*  and  6eeiiisio<'<ec'  • 
be  one  of  the  most  puwei^rul  rem-.- 
we  know  of.     Assucb,  it  should  frr.- 
bo  neglected,  with    an     excep:/\a  y> 
pregnant  women.     Kroni.  tbe  cupr: « t  - 
phat,  [sulphur  of  copper,    blue  n:-  i. 
cfdled  blue-stone,]   having  beeBi.»A 
to  excite  vomitting    readily  aod  e^  's 
without  relaxing  the  stomach,  jrr.w  :.* 
the  intestines,  or  greatly  farig^uei.-.  "• 
patient,  it  bus  hecn  more  g-euer^^V  ^-^"^ 
in  Phthisical  cti^es  than  anrtiiter  me- 
dicine of  the  same  class.    T^  di.se  U 
from  three  grains  to    ten  or  a  fteoo.  r.^ 
proportion  to   th«    agr#  o/.«ie  pati>  r. 
dissolved  in  two  or  tliret*otnces  oi'H<- 
ter.     A  vomiting  is  eiciied   sooa^i-^ 
it  is   received    into  the  BXcm^ch^  on 
which  the  patient  ma^  diVnkapioi  ot 
water." 

''  Dr.  Maryatt   seems  ta  Wt  benn 
one  of  ihcdrbt  who  recommen  -^  i"::^ 
employment    of   the     cupri    «'.i    *>. 
[blue  slones]  as  an  emetic  in  Pavi.- 
cases.     He  aiivises  ic  to  be  con> 
with    TartarJzod     Antimony,  [J.'  * 
Emetic]  in  the   yecoportion    of-^'f 
grains  of  each,  which   lie  direci*    * 
divided    into   three    powders,  on*-  ' 
whieh  is  to  be  given  twice  or  thi  -^ 
week.     When  any  diarrliecpj  ai.v  .» 
he  gives  one  grain  of  ihe  cupti  w-i/  i«J'' 
[blue  stone,]  with  five  grains  vi  /;    a- 
cuanha.     Durmg  the   operatiwo^  I'l'^ 
medicine,    he  advises    nuthiif  t^  he 
drank,  for  which  reason  he  €9^  it  iUl 
dry  vomit." 

*•  Dr.  Sentre,"  [of  l^ew^rt,  wii 
whose  venerable  perct^plor»c  had  i-* 
honor  of  a  long  and  respecU'nV  acq\K-\\:  :- 
ance,]  in  his  remarks  oiiPUtVusi-.  V  • 
monalii),  absures  us,  that  he  has  r 
stored  more  persons  ].-« bonne   un  ♦ 
hectic  fever,  from  ^'amlular  suppT.- 
tioUr  by  vomiting  every  second  ur  t  . 
day,  with  cupri  sulphas,   [blue   st  '^^ 
and  giving,  in  the  intervals,  as 'an    i 
as  thestoroach  would  bearof  GnfoiZ- 
myrrh  mixture,   than  by  all  othe^-  ak 
thods  he  had  everrc^d  ufor  tiicfl-** 

'*  To  the  good  elTccts  ef  ihe  gqu.. 
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Dftreatmcnt  puryiied  by  Dr.  Seiure," 
says  our  highly  reputed  authoi*,  **I  can 
jear  ample  testimony,  havin*  adopted 
t  in  many  cases  of  incipient  Phthisis, 
vith  infiiiite  advantage." 

Again,  he  remarks,  on  the  treatment 
oUc  pursued  in  consumption,  "  In  tlie 
jecond  sta^o  of  the  disease,  the  em- 
ployment of  emetics  must  be  duly  per- 
sisted in,  every  8«?cond  or  third  morn- 
i)g,  in  the  manner  advised  daring  the 
irs!t  stage." 

VVe  presume  that  Mr.  Hinckley  was 
lotpukc^  with  blue  stone,  nor  emetic 
;ariar.  No.  Had  a  Regular  Doctor 
tdministered  blue  stone  or  tartar,  and 
le  hnd  died,  the  r<*port  w  uld  have 
)t*eu  that  the  disease  had  advanced  to, 
)r  consisted  principally  of,  a  congestive 
jiate  of  inflammatory  diatliesie.  They 
ivould  ton  man  have  contended  that 
•  the  engorgement  was  undoubtedly 
prodoced."  They  would  then  have 
jy  the  working  of  the  disease,  and  not 
by  the  'means  used  to  excite  vomiting.' 
subscribed  with  Chapman,  "  as  much 
IS  any  process  whatever,  voiniiino;  has 
theciftfct  of  removing  congesiion." 

The  l^nmsuniaii  emetic  was  un- 
doubtedly Lobelia.  The  Faculty  are 
compelled  to  acknowledge  its  excellen- 
;y.  Learned  Professors  bear  teatinio- 
ny  of  its  extraordinary  effioacy.  Still 
they  look  at  it  with  an  evil  eye.  They 
L'nvy  the  successfulncss  of  Thomsoniaiis 
in  th«  use  of  ir,  and  avail  themselves 
;)f  every  opportunity  to  cry  it  down. — 
When  i>.  M.  Hazplip  died  of  Cholera, 
in  I  ho  City  of  Lalnmore,  Dr.  Isaac 
Cole  swore  pointedly^.* 'Lobelia,  I  do 
considt^r,  ought  not  to  be  used  by  any 
[>nt  those  who  are  judicious  and  ac- 
jiiHintcd  with  its  effects  and  qualitre??. 
1  consider  it  a  dangerous  article,  and 
think  it  improper  to  be  used  without 
experience  of  persons  of  good  judg- 
ment.*' 

Poor  fellow  I  He  was  constrained 
to  acknowledge,  upon  his  oath,  '*  I 
have  nftver  used  it,  ar»d  have  no  know- 
ledge of  it  myself."  But  Fiill  he  ven- 
tured to  say,  witiiout  any  knowledge  of 
it,  •*  /  consider  it  a  dangerous  article." 
The  Bnstouian  Doctor?  al^ovcnmre  to 
say,  '•'fVe  believe,*'  ^-c-  What  a  coin- 
cidence of  views  and  feelings  amoug 
these  opponents  cf  the  Thomsoniau 
System  !  Cole's  consideriv^j  and  the 
Boatonians  6c/tcrt>^,  are  beans  of  the 


same  kidney.  Their  belief  and  con- 
ceptions were  **  conceived  in  sin  and 
brought  forth  in  iniquity." 

Dr.  Cole,  a  Regular  Doctor,  swore 
that  Thomsonians"have  a  powder  they 
use,  which  they  call  No.  6.  I  have 
seen  it."  Strange  to  tell,  we  aver 
that  no  Thomsonian  has  ever  seen  any 
such  powder.  However  solemnly  Dr. 
Cole  might  have  "  coy.ndered,'"  in  the 
former  case,  we  think,  in  this  instance, 
there  was  but  very  little  •*  coiuidera- 
tion,**  If  a  Regular  Doctor,  in  the 
city  of  Baltimore,  would  swear  in  such 
a  random  manner,  would  it  imply  that 
the  age  of  miracles  bad  returned,  if 
Gentlemen  of  the  same  order,  in  the 
city  of  Boston,  should  even  '^  believe 
a  lie,"  when  it  is  evident  they  have 
•*  pleasure  in  unrighteousness." 

But  these  wise  men  have  gone  far- 
ther ihan  to  say  merely  *^  we  believe  \** 
they  assert,  in  positive  terms,  ''The 
engorgement  was  undoubtedly  produc- 
ed by  the  means  used  to  excite  sweat- 
ing and  vomiting  immediately  before 
his  death." 

What  these  means  were,  they  give 
no  intimation.  That  to  excite  vomit- 
ing, by  appropriate  means,  must  be  ac- 
knowledged to  have  been  judicioi's 
treatment.  The  character  of  Lobelia 
istoo  wellC'Stahlislied  to  be  shaken  by 
the  chicanery,  finesse,  and  sophistry 
of  the  schools.  Thomsonians  will  ne- 
ver be  induced  to  abandon  it  for  '*  blue 
stone  and  emeiic  tartar !"  What 
means  were  used  to  excite  ''sroeativg,^* 
they  have  not  condescended  to  inform 
us,  but  have  saddled  the  reader  with 
their  bare  ipse  diritj  thinking  to  ride 
us  where  they  please.  If  lo  excite 
sweating,  warm  herb  drink,  or  Thom- 
son's composition  tea  were  used,  ihey 
would  not  have  the  temerity  to  betray 
60  much  ignorance,  as  to  say  remedies 
like  these  produced  such  direful  conse- 
queoces  ;  and,  should  they  venture  to 
say  80,  all  who  have  witnessed  the 
a»recabIenes9of  the  composition  tea, 
felt  itsi<aluiary  influence,  will  be  able, 
from  what  they  have  felt  and  known, 
'  to  offer  their  experience  in  contradic- 
tion to  such  unreasonable  assertions. 
Men  may  talk  gravely  and  mysteriously 
about  the  dreadful  consequences  of  the 
steam  of  warm  water,  itid  make  fools 
wondei;  but,  ifthemere  steamofwarm 
•water be  so  pernicious,  when  applied 
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•xternally  to  (be  human  body*  how 
much  more  fatal  must  U  be»  lo  apply  the 
warm  water  in  a  more  condensed  form) 
not  evenyaporizad  !  But  the  "warm 
or  tepid  bath,"  says  Dr.  Thatcher*  **  is 
a  remedy  from  which  cousiderable  ad- 
vantage has  frequently  been  experienc- 
ed in  the  different  stages  of  this  disor- 
der." 

^Vhether  the  vapor  of  warm  water 
was  applied  in  Mr.  Hinckley's  case, 
wo  are  left  entirely  to  conjecture. — 
Thus  cautiously  and  artfully  is  the  com- 
munication calculated  to  make  an  unfa 


do  any  barm  in  their  pteaeoc«.  So 
lint  the  means  used  to  cure,  killt  d 
who  die— the  resl  will  ILva  in  spite  d 
them. 

80  far  as  emetics  were  coix:erDf4  -'' 
Mr.  Hinckley's  case»  in   producuii^ 
gorgement  of  the  langs,   we  will,  *&' 
the  present,  only  quote  a  lew  w&& 
from  that  well-known,  learned,  lad  ex- 
perienced Professor^  B.  Vf^Jh^,  d 
Transylvania  University,  wbKetac^ 
rity    the  pompous  assertioa  of  toe 
Bostonian  Doctors  cannot  catiitiytfwgi  ■ 
turn  :  *'  By  the  meclMnieal  ipUlioi 


vorable  impression  on  the  public  mind,  f  of  the  internal  org^ans*  from  freevonui* 


and  they  have  so  far  succeeded  as  to 
induce  Gales  &  Seaton  to  pollute  the 
columns  of  the  National  Intelligencer 
with  their  nefarious  slander.  An  in- 
telligent correspondent*  having  seen 
the  publication,  apprized  us  of  it,  which 
.  was  the  first  intimation  received.  He 
judiciously  remarks — "  I  cannot  exsct- 
ly  understand  how  those  learned  gen- 
tiemen  could  determine,  with  so  much 
precision,  by  the  examination  of  the 
dead  man,  whose  lungs  were  *<un<iott5/- 
e<l/y"  highly  enflamed,  whether  the  un- 
due proportion  of  blood,  or  the  *'  en- 
gorgement" of  blood  in  them,  must  so 
positively  have  been  produced  by  any 
cause  whatever  distinct  from  the  natu- 
ral process  of  the  disease. 

'*  What  means  would  the  Bostonian 
Faculty  have  used  to  have  prevented 
or  removed  congestive  engorgement  in 
.  the  lungs  %  Would  they  not  have  used 
such  means  as  would  have  had  aspecial 
determinstion  to  the  skin,  and  would 
also  have  produced  sweating  1  And 
what  more  effectual  to  accomplish  all 
this,  with  ce^tainty  and  safety,  than  a 
Tbomsonian  eo'etic,  Thomsonian  per- 
eipirativeB,and  the  Thomsonian  Vapor 
Bath,  or  steam  of  warm  water,  dis- 
creetly applied  to  the  surface  of  the 
body  1" 

When  Mr.  Hazelip  died  in  Balti- 
more., of  Cholera,  the  Doctors  kicked 
up  a  dust  and  bad  a  post-mortem  exa- 
mination. Dr.  Cole,  before  mention- 
ed, on  his  oath,  deposed,  in  dessribing 
the  case — '*  I  attribute  the  symp- 
toms to  the  operstion  of  the  whole 
treatment."  He  imputes  no  evil  con- 
sequences even  to  Cholera — it  is  harm- 
less, where  you  can  find  a  Steam  Doc- 
tor. Neither  Cholera  or  Consiunptioo  |  Death,  under  the  Reg^ilar  piactioa  ^' 


ing,  or  high  effort  to  ▼omit,*'  nji  Dt, 
Dudley,  "  the  blood  is  drives  to  Uc 
8ur&ce  of  the  body,  the  coldmmcftke 
skin  is  removed,  the  iniersi/  ornoi 
relieved,  in  part,of  congeiaiia,  and  the 
viial  energies  restored." 

We  have  thus  briefly  reviewed  the 
partial  and  prejudiced  lepert  of  Hr. 
Hinckley'ri  case.  If e  isvs  oo/jr  leard 
one  side  of  the  story ;  tJii  tale  has 
been  told  by  the  enenoisi  otthe  Thom- 
sonian System.  We  bA  ^y  bare 
not  taken  tenable  ground  wWa  prfvi- 
l^ed  to  tell  their  own  story,  ^iliioat 
being  cross-questioned.  Wba  v« 
hear  the  other  side,  we  have  no  ios^ 
we  shall  discover  more  oC  tbii  M- 
gling  conjuration,  90  prevakaMiy 
the  Faculty,  to  maintain  the  «u^ 
glory  of  iheir  crafl,  and  the  tsss^  ^ 
the  coalition  formed  SkgeinsttbeB^UBa 
System,  by  the  devotees  of  bloe  Mooe 
and  emetic  tartar! 

In  concluding  our  reiDark%w«sAail 
only  say,  with  Dr.  Thateher-*'/' »  » 
melancholy   truth,  venfied  ■  almost 
every  family,  that  pulmonaif  consump- 
tion constitutes  a  large  pufiortion  i 
our  bills  of  mortality,  sod  Urvom  one  a 
the  most  croyded  aveauesto  the  tonv 
It  is  supposed  that  aboec  one-eevetf 
of  all  the  deaths  in  ihbslaite,  [hhfisf 
chusetts,]  are  to  be  aitiibaied  lo  u. 
fatal  diseaae."    Yet  a  solitary  instiK* 
of  death,  by  this  disease*  treated  by » 
Thomsonian,  produces  such  an  eicie- 
ment,  that  nothing  can  appesie  t» 
jealousy,  or  satisfy  the  rapaeioe'  cap* 
dity  of  a  deaigniog  Faculty,  abort  of  • 
post  mortem  examination,  tefiiniiab ' 
pretext  to  defame  and  elaoder»  se^ 
dem  ariem,  the  Thomaooiaa  practice 
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fto  univenal,  it  producei  no  ezciUment 
Ln  the  ancient  cicj. 

The  coMumptiTe  patient  swallows 
the  hluettone  and  the  emetic  tactar, 
from  dajr  to  day>  from  the  hands  of  the 
g^radoated  Doctor,  until  exhausted  na- 
ture fails,  and  he  sinks,  with  skillful 
manai^ement,  to  an  untimelr  grave.— 
Ijike  aunriMe  and  autuei^  the  occurrence 
ia  ao  comnion,  ss  a  matter  of  course, 
and  what  erery  one  expected,  the  suf- 
ferings Tictim  retires,  almost  unnoticed, 
from  the  world !  O  tempera !  O  nnrei! 

[EoiToas, 
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Incidemial  OUerwUioru.    ' 

It  is  a  painful  labor  that  devolves  on 
Tia  to  announce  the  disease  of  Uiss 
Emily  Pike,  daughter  of  Jarvis  Pike, 
Esq.roa  Tuesday  at  2  o'clock  A.  M. 
the  Sd  initantt  of  Epidsmic  Cholera* 
She  was  of  an  extreme!  v  delicate  habit, 
and  a  long  previous  indispositioo,  con- 
tributed no  little  to  the  fatality  of  the 
ditease.    But  our  painful  task  is  only 
began,    Mr.  Charles  C.  Beard,  who 
had,  during  the  prevalence  of  the  pesti- 
lence, been  unremitting  in  his  atten- 
tions to  the  sick,  by  night  and  day,  was 
exposed    to  every  danger,  by  which 
many  suppose  the  disease  to  be  fre- 
quently communicated.    He  had  been 
laboring  under  a  severe  attack  of  au- 
tumnal ague,  or  rather  that  form  of  dis- 
ease usually  denominated   ChUU  aiid 
Fever,    On  Monday  he  had  lo  far  re- 
covered as  to  be  abroad  and  on  horse  • 
back.    At  this  stage  of  convalescence, 
he  indalged  too  freely  at  the  table,  and 
in  the  use  of  fruity    His  disease  relaps- 
ed on  Monday  evening  into  a  confirmed 
Cholera,  with  copious  and  frequent  rice 
water  discbarges,  but,  being  entirely 
^asy  and  firee  from  paioa  notwithstand- 
ing {)ifi  admonitions  of  bis  friends,  who 
saw  biio  sinking,   and  raised   their 
waroiog  voice,  he  refused  ta  be  ap- 
prized of  his  danger,  utterly  declined 
the  use  of  any  medicine,  on  the  ground 
of  its  beine  needless,  that  he  was  not 
sick  enougn  tcrequire  it,  until  the  in- 
sidioQs  foe  had  gained. such  hold  as.  to 
render  medical  aid  entirely  unavailing. 
He  was  not  sufficiently  sensible  of  hu 
-danger  to^onsent  to  the  use  of  any  me- 


dicine of  any  consequence   until,  a» 
dissolution  was  rapidly  approaching,, 
his  stomach  had  bscome  so  extremely 
irritable  as  to  refuse  to  retain  any  thing 
that  he  could  swallow.      At  12.  o'clock 
on  Tuesday  he  expired  without  a  pain, 
a  spasm,  or  a  groan,  like  one  qnietlj 
sinliing  into  a  deep  sleep.  Immediate- 
ly after  the  decease  of  Mr.  Beard,  Mrs« 
Mai^  Ann  Beard,  wife  of  Mr.  Charlea 
C.  Beard,  was  seized  with  confirmed 
Cholera,  in  the  afkemoon  of  the  same 
day.     Through  much  anxiety,  fatigue, 
care,  grief,  and  njght*watching,  her 
premonitory  symptoms  passed  unheed- 
ed until  the  disease  began  to  assume  a 
deadly  form.  Her  rice  water  discharges . 
were,    however,  so  far  arrestsd  thai 
hopes  of  recovery  were  entertained  and 
the  recurrence  of  her  complaint  in  i^ 
relapsed  or  aggravated  form,  terminat- 
ed in  the  extinction  of  her  earthly  existr 
ence  on  Wednesday,  at  2  o'clock  P.  M. 
Alfred  Beard,  son  of  Charles  C.  Bsard,^ 
a  child  in  bis  third  year,  who  had  la- 
bored for  a  lon£  season  under  a  wastr 
ing  Cholera  InuLntnm,  became  more 
violently  ill  on  the  decease  of  hjs  mo- 
ther, and  died  on  Thursday  at  7  o'clock 
P.  M. 

Here  was  truly,  in  this  family,  a  ra-*. 
pid  march  of  death.  Four  of  its  mem« 
bers,  in  the  abort  space  of  three  dajSK 
gathered  to  the  grave.  In  relation  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs..  Beard,  we  will  just  ror 
mark,  Thomsonian  practitioners  were 
in  attendance;  they  had  relieved  Judge 
Pike,  who,  having  recently  returned 
from  a  tedious  journey  with-  Mrs.. 
Beard,  in  tho  hot  weather,  from  Nash- 
ville; bad  himself  been-twicsBubjecied  to 
the  complaint.  The^  were  much  ex*, 
haustsd  in  their  tedious  attentions  to 
the  sick,  and,  yielding  to  that  solici- 
tude and  anxiety  natural  to  sincere 
friends,  in  times  of  imminent  danger,^ 
they  concluded  to  call  in  the  assistance 
and  advice  of  their  Botanic  friends  cf 
the  Worthington  School.  In  the  case 
of  Mr.  Beard,  tbey  thought  it  indispen- 
satJe,  in  order  more  effectually  to  per- 
suade him  of  the  danger  of  his  sitna- 
tion,  and,  if  possible,  to  induce  him  to 
use  some  remedial  means.  In  the 
course  of  the  treatment,  it  so  fell  out 
that  Mr.  Beard  and  his  wife  both  made 
use  of  purgative  medicine.  Facts  and 
argumenta  have  often  beeQ  laid  before 
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the  reader  of  our  Recorder,  to  warn 
Thomsonion  practitioners  and  their 
patients  to  avoid  the  use  of  medicine 
of  this  class,  especially  in  Cholera;  still 
by  one  casualty  or  another,  they  have, 
alasl  too  frequently  found  their  way 
into  the  stomacli  ami  bowrls  of  the  sick, 
reversed  ihc  d»'terminations  made  to- 
wards the  surfac«e,  and  tiie  unhappy 
victim  has  paid  his  Hie  a  forfeit  to  that 
ineligible  mode  of  treatment.  ?<o  re- 
fleciiun  is  intended  to  be  cast  on  the 
respectable  and  intelligent  physicians 
whose  well-meant  endeavors,  in  these 
case?,  proved  abortive.  But  purga- 
tives, ID  a  vast  majority  of  cases,  are 
totally  incompatible  and  utterly  use- 
less in  the  Thomsonian  practice.  It  is 
confidently  believed  that  comparative- 
ly few  deaths  have  occurred,  under 
any  treatment,  among  the  various  class- 
es of  physicians  v*'ho  have  so  nobly  la- 
bored for  the  benefit  of  the  sick,  where 
purgatives  have  not  been  resorted  to. 

The  disease  now  previilcnt  often 
commences  in  some  kind  of  febrile  af- 
fections, commonly  of  the  remittent 
type,  runs  into  a  diarrhcea,  from  which 
state,  if  the  patient  becomes  convales- 
cent, by  a  little  nesriect  or  imprudence 
afterwards,  they  will  often  relapse  into 
a  confirmed  Cholera.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  confirmed  Cholera  relieved,  of- 
ten runs  into  aliii:;ering  convalescence 
undhas  to  return  Lo  health,  if  lie  reco-» 
vers  at  all>  through  the  thorney  route 
of  remitienl  fever  or  real  agiie.  The 
diversity  of  form,  in  the  prevalent  dis- 
ease, does  not  appear  to  arii^e  from  any 
diversity  of  cau^e;  but  a  distempered 
atmosphere  fi.ids  a  diversity  of  predis- 
position:!, of  habile,  constiluiians,  ex- 
posures, and  a  £;re.it  variety  of  circum- 
stance'', havin;r  a  tendency  to  a  greater 
or  lesser  decree  ofM^rg^ravation,  when 
the  morbid  iinpressijii  has  commenced 
its  operations. 

Doctor  Drake,  in  some  of  his  re- 
cent remarks  concerning  Cholera,  ob- 
serves, *'  Amonjj  other  spots,  it  lias 
put  forth  its  power  at  B!u«i  Licks  and 
Harrodsbur^'h,  okl  an  1  Kaluhrions  wa- 
lerinf^  places;  at  which,  not  a  f«  w  were 
asrienilileil,  under  ti:e  ilelusive  im- 
pression th:it  it  v;ould  not  visit  such 
spots.  So  far  from  licinf^  saft^  situa- 
ti<  ns,  however,  we  l;avo  under-^tood 
lliai  th3  salino-sulphur  waters  of  the 


I  Blue  Licks,  whicli  operates  as  a 
thartic,  were  foUnd,  in  severaX  case* 
be  ^^  exciting-  cmises.'*  We  will  a 
that,  from  our  own  observations 
those  of  many  others,  tbat  in  evm  - 
riod  of  the  compla'nt,  in  most  ci-- 
calhariics,  [purj:iiives,'J  when  r 
have  been  given,  have  aggcravkted 
ther  than  relieved  the  violeDce  cfi* 
disease. — Editors.. 


'J- 


The  following  desultory  remarii;  ?.t 
Cholera,  are  from  tbe  pen    of.'^ra.:- 
ly  respected  and    intelligent  co*;-)- 
mao,  Dr.  D.  Drake,  and  are  vtu  *.-r- 
ihy  the  careful  and    candid   perjaof 
the  reading  part  of    ihe  conimuun — 
more  especially  thoae  w^ho  wislito  be- 
como  acquaioted   with    tbe  gtett  cut- 
lines  of  the  history  of  the  rise aa./ /'/»- 
gress  of  that  desolating  cpldedc  ihst 
i5  still  prevailing  iQ    a  grearffiJr  less 
degree  in  diverse  sections  o*>it  coun- 
try.    This  extract  is  widef-om  '•Ti-' 
Western  Journal    of  ihe  .^liical  ui 
Physical  Sciences,"  XoL  7,So,25,fji 
April,  May  and  Junp.!S.3J: 
*•  For  several  weeks  ^>aV  tVe  north- 
ern parts  of  Kenuicky   hic^^xu  ra- 
vai^ed  by  the  Epedeiiiic.      U  ic<*»s  to 
havo  extended  from  the  river,  al>.v?- 
vi]le,iuto  the  interior,  and    vet  ii  •> 
pcared  at  Lervintjton  and  Ge"c»rie*5'\, 
Ar/oTT  it  broke  out  in  Paris  anil  Mi!' ^- 
burgh.  towns  vvhicli    lie    m   ihe  .-  •:' 
road  leadings  to  the  anc/ent  mefr      s 
of  the  State.     It    fs.  however^  :>  :^ 
means  confined  to  (lie  viUarr<.s.  hit  > 
vadeg  the  most  srqnest»»red  finn   h  '- 
60S,  where,  in   many  instances,  ui?> 
br.en  more  fatal  than  in  towns.    Arr  v 
other  gpo^s,  it  h:is  put  ft»rth  rfsV'»  : 
at  the  Blue  Licks  and    Harrod-v:-'-::*^^ 
old  and  salubrious  watering  pUi'?  ;  at 
which  not  a  ft-w    were    ass*mbi^l,  un- 
der the  delusive    impression,  :hal   it 
would  not  visit  such  spots.  So4r  from 
being    safe    situations,    how^rer,   Mre 
have  understood  that  the  salino-sulphur 
waters  of  the  Blue   Licks,  which  ope- 
rate as  a  cathartic,  wf»rft  found  in  seve- 
ral ca«.'s  to  br.  an  cxciunjT  c;,a<e. 

lu  all  the  (owns  and  vjilnges  of  r»f 
r^'jin  where  it  prevaiU-,  a  Giz^^l  n.5 
hc^-n  the  consequence  of  its  Jir^^t  a- 
penrnnce.  The  idea  of  C3ntagi>ns»t">s 
to  have  been  u.'^pprinosi  in  the  fun  r 
tnind  ;    and  escape,  regfarded  v  V'.o 
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only   ijreventive.      Even  the   medical 
inind  of  thai  district  of  couniry.  has 
beca  mystified  by  the  same  phantom  ; 
and,  in  several  places,  the  physicians 
have   not  only  recommended  flight  to 
•.he    inhabitHnts,    but    have     actuiliy 
flown  themselves  ;  leavinji;  those  who 
could  not  escape,  to  grapple  with   the 
danger  as  they  niighi !     It  is  with  pain 
we  record  such  occurrences;  but  they 
make  a  purl  of  the  history  of  tlie  Epi- 
demic, and   throw    much    light  on  the 
causes  of  its  j;reat  mortality,  in  a  tract 
of  country,  where,  from  the  dryness  of 
•  the   calcarious  soil,  the  abundance  o( 
subsistence,  the   comfortable  style    of 
'  living,  the  orderly  habits,  and  the  gen- 
'   cral  inK'lligencc  of  the  people,  a  miii- 
'   gated  visitation  might  have  been  rea- 
sonably anticipated. 

Last  summer   the   same  portion  of 
I    the  State  was  visited  by  the  Epidemic, 
in  the  form  of  a  mild  diarrhoea,  and  in 
autumn  a  number  of  deaths  occurred  in 
Maysvillc,  Lexington,  and  other  towns; 
but  it  was  decidedly  fatal  in  Frankfort 
only ;  which,  it  is   worthy  of  rem.\rk, 
remains  almost  unallocted  the  prusent 
summer,    although    most    of  the  sur- 
roimdlng  villages  and  farms  are  sorely 
afflicted.     Tiie  same  is  true,  in  nearly 
an  equal  dej^rce,  of  Louisville,  which 
suffered  much  more,  last  autumn,  than 
during  the  present  spring  and  summer. 
We  have   said,   that  the  Epidemic 
seemed  to  advance  into  Kentucky  from 
1      the  Ohio  river  ;  from  the  same,  it  has 
Appeared  to  advance  into  the  State  of 
Oiiio.    Many  of  the  towns  and  villages 
on  both  banks  oi   the  river,  have  hven 
invaded  and  are  now  suffering,  quite  up 
tn  Pittsburg,  which,  aUhou|Ji  defend- 
ed by   a  qunrantine  battery,  8  or  10 
miles  below  the  city,  has  made  a  num- 
ber of  cases.     At  Wheclmg,   not  less 
than  in  Maysville,  it  was  more  severe 
And  fatal.    At  Bridgport,  opposi'.e  the 
former,  it  proved  suddenly  an'l  dread- 
fully mortal,  though  on  the  first  day. 
almost  all  the  inhabitant^  fl«d.     Steu- 
benville,  G^Uiopolis,  and  other  smaller 
towns,  as   New  Richmond,  20  miles 
above    Cincinnnti,  are  now   suffering 
more  or  less.    In  the  rear  of  all   these 
places,  in  the.  southern  portions  of  the 
fc^tate  of  Ohio,   generally,    as  in  tho 
northern  pans  of  Kentucky,  it  is  daily 
jna'nifcsting  itself  in  some  new  locality. 


Thus  it  seems,  like  the  exhalations  of 
the  river,  to  spread  from  its  valley  over 
the  adjoining  parts  of  these  two  States- 
and  equally,  as  we  UfWlerstand,  over  In- 
diana and  Illlnofs.  Indeed  the  region 
of  country  through  which  the  river 
run^,  is  that,  where,  in  the  West,  the 
disease isnow  most  prevalent;  its  banks 
were  the  first  tiffectrd,  its  bed  tcfms  to 
be  the  nidus  of  the  pestilence.  Thus 
the  spread  of  Cholera  in  this  country, 
affords,  as  it  l^as  affi>rded  in  all  others^ 
much  pnma /acie  evidence,  (.f  conta- 
gion— evidence  which  the  credulous.  . 
itiink  conclusive,  and  the  most  philo-  • 
sophical  find  perplexing. 

To  this  seeming  proof  of  contaginu9 
disscn:ination,  we  may  oppose  the  un- 
questionable facts — that  diarrhCBa  or 
cholerine  is  generally  prevalent  through 
out  the  same  region  ;  that  fatal  Chole- 
ra has  occurred,  nearly  at  the  same 
time,  in  ])laces  remote  from  each  other; 
that  the  epidemic  distempcrature  ap- 
peared along  the  great  rivers,  on  near- 
ly the  same  days, from  the  Gulf ofMex- 
ico  to  the  mountains  ;  that  some  viU 
lagea  comparatively  near  to,  and  ii^ 
constant  intercourse  with,  towns  where 
the  di:<ease  prevailed,  still  remain  un- 
aflccted,  while  others  more  remote  are 
laid  waste  ;  as  for  example.  Ma) slick,, 
12  miles  from  Maysville,  on  the  Lex- 
ington road,  which  remains  untouched^ 
wliiie  Flemingsburgh,  eight  miles  fur- 
ther ofl",  and  remote  from  the  great 
highway,  has  already  suffered  to  a  de- 
gree seldom  equalled  any  where;  final- 
jy,  that  the  experience  of  every  day 
augments  the  number  of  cases,  which 
could  not  have  been  contracted  by  ex- 
posure to 'others  laboring  under  the. 
malady. 

Now,  if  any  case  of  Cholera  81*301 
independently  of  contagion,  every  case 
may,  and  from  the  monient  when  it  it 
shown,  that  the  disease  can  be  produc- 
ed without contagmn,  it  is  sound  medi- 
cal logic  to  conclude  that  no  such  prin- 
ciple exists.  This  conclusion,  howe- 
ver, must  not  be  regarded  as  definititte 
and  final,  unless  it  is  shown  that  a  dis- 
ease, which  sottetimes originates  from 
8om»*  other  cause  than  contagion,  can 
never  originate  from  that  cause.  Still, 
it  is  inciunbeni  on  the  tofttagionists  to 
make  out  every  case  by  special  proofs  ; 
but,  in  attempting  this,  they  must  of- 
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ceMtrily  labor  under  this  disadvantage; 
(hat,  aa  the  atmosphere  is  improgoated 
with    a  poison  which   someiimes,  at 
least,  produces  the  disease,  it  is  im- 
possible,  in  the  case  in  which  il  follows 
^exposure  to  a  choleric  chamber  atnios* 
pbare*  to  know  whether  the  disease 
really  arose  from  that  cause.    The  in- 
dividual   might    have    been  attacked 
from  the  other  cau:?e.  if  he  hatl  not  been 
.Subject to  contact  with  the  sick.    In 
the  case  of  one  individual  only,  this 
presumption  might  always  be  made  ; 
hut  what  shall  we  say  of  those  well  au- 
thenticated instances  in  which  several 
members  of  a  family,  and  sometimes 
the    visitors   are   successively    taken 
down,  in  places  where  the  disease  is 
not  pervailing  ?  ^  There  are  examples 
of  this  kind   which,  we  must  acknow- 
ledge, are  embarrassing  to  the  non- 
contagion  ists  :  but  they  do  not  establish 
the  existence  of  contasfion — they  only 
render  it  probable,     rfe  shall  cite  a 
few  not  hitherto  published. 

Dr.  B.  F.  Gard,  of  this  State,  has  fa- 
vored us  wtth  a  letter,  from  which  we 
■  make  the  following  extract : — 

**  I  send  you  a  notice  of  a  few  cases 
of  Epidemic  Cholera  which  occurred  in 
the  village  of  Lockbourne,  10  or  12 
miles  from  Columbus  :  About  the  20th 
of  October,  a  family  was  landed  from  a 
canal  boat  directly  from  Cleaveland.^ 
It  was  reported  by  the  family  where 
they  lodged,  that  the  strange  gentleman 
was  afflicted  with  Cholera  Morbus. — 
The  facts,  however,  soon  showed  that 
his  disease  was  malignant  Cholera,  fur 
lie  passed  rapidly  into  a  state  of  col- 
lapse, and  died  in  a  (ew  hours.  On  the 
following  day,  the  wife  of  the  deceased 
was  attacked,  and,  having  concealed  her 
•ituation  for  some  time,  medical  aid 
was  not  obtained  until  tiie  symptoms 
became  alarming,  and  she  died  during 
tht  evening. 

'**  Three  or  four  days  from  the  death 
of  the  strange  lady,  the  landlord  and  his 
>|ife  both  took  the  disease ;  and  a  poor 
woman  living  three  mUes  distant  in  the 
country,  having  visited  the  public  house 
for  the  purpose  of  rendering  some  ser- 
vices, was  also  attacked  soon  after  her 
rettim.  These  cases  were  treated  by 
Dr.  Borrle,  of  Bloomfield,  a  gentleman 
of  considerable  professionsd  reputa- 
tion.   They  all  terminated  fa^(i;ily.*- 


The  three  otlierindividuala  were  tHip 
ly  attacked  ;  they  applied  early  for  £.- 
dical  aid,  and  were  soon  xescored  u 
health. 

^<  It  is  a  remarkable  f«ct»  that,  ci  i 
those  who  attended  on    the  sick,  oe- 
two  escaped  an  attack  of  the  disnv 
and  that,  among  the  citizens,  not  a  sin- 
gle case  occurred  except  in  those  vb- 
had  visited  the  house  above releneJ  u. 
though  there  was  among  tiies^  men  •  i 
intemperate  habits,  and  tkcss  who  in- 
dulged  in  a  free  use  of  ^all  ^  ftiuts  of 
the  season.    They  used  no  ote  pre- 
ventive, than  that  of  avoidingtha^Mose 
where  the  Cholera  was  known  tsensi. 
In  speaking  of  those  who  attended  ci 
the  6ick>  I  refer  t*  those  csasesiiat  ta:- 
minated  farally,  for  it  does  wAsppt*-' 
that  the  disease  spread  in    as/  </  ^ 
families  where  the  sulder  csMsoccar- 
red,  as  not  more  than  one  was  itufti- 
ed  in  the  same  family.*' 

A  second  example  of  the  sajs  kia 
is  contained  in  the  following  extrar;- 
a  letter  from  Dr.    Greeniea/Xo^^ 
dated  Decatur,  Ohio,  June26rii.^^ 

*'  I  reside  in  the  country,  5  ndes 
north  of  Maysvilio.     About  9a  veeks 
ago,   midway  between  tbii  mi^^^ 
town,  and  near  the  road  leading  xrd^ 
a  man  died  with  but   12  ox  ^  h(«i 
sickness,  without  having  madean?%>* 
plication  for  medical  asaistanee.    T&e 
day  following  I  learned  frofo   liis  n^ 
ther,  wIk)  was  with  him  Croai  thec:^'^ 
to  the  termination  of  (he   di^easK*  '^• 
history  of  the  symptoms,  wbich£a!:sft- 
ed  me,  at  once,  that   it   v«as  Chciert 
Spasmed ica.      I  had   hitherto  sere: 
seen  a  case  of  that  disease.    Two<Jv 
after  his  deaths  his  brother  aest  ^ 
word  that  he  had  a  *'*^lax,"  and«»^ 
me  to  visit  him^  When  I  first  t^  bun» 
the  symptoms  were,  cold  exutfiities, 
slight  spasms,  vomiting.  &!£••  h^palsc, 
though  weak,  was  plainly  pemtptiblc. 
He  was  out  of  danger  in  twdre  hours, 
though  not  yet  entirely  recovered. 

'*  Being  called,  two  daysaitarfto  vi- 
sit his  wife,  I  saw  her  at  11  A.  M^— «be 
died  at  2  P.  M.  the  same  di|f ;  she 
was  attacked  the  same  mornti^xust  ht- 
fore  day,  with  the  foraddaJMc  symp- 
toms, having  had  a  diarrhoea  ^4  bosr* 
previous.  Her  daughter,  1%  yein  of 
age,  was  attacked  the  raomiog  fdlo^- 
ing,  at  S.  o'clock,  and  died  in  1^9r  IB 
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hours.     Sone  13  or  16  days  linca,  a 
Mr.  D-  and  son  died  12  miJas  west  of 
this  place,  of  Cholora;  ai  roported  by  a 
neighboring  pbytiaian.     A  day  or  two 
aubaequent  to  tliis,  a  Mr.  M*,BOD-iii«Uw 
of  D.9  living  six  miles  west  of  this*  wlio 
had.  With  bis  wife,  Tisited  the  sick  and 
dyiog  relatives,  was  aeized  wiUi  diar- 
rhoea ;  he  took  some  medicine  of  his 
own    prescribing;   was  considernblv 
better,  though  not  free  from  the  *'lax," 
rode  about  the  country  for  two  or  three 
days,    when  Tomiting  suddenly  coni- 
menoed  with  an  increase  of  the  diar- 
rhoea,   coldness   of  the   eztremiiies« 
Bpaame,  ftbc.    His  wife  having  had  the 
**  lax*'  for  24  hours,  was  attacked  with 
vomiting*  dec.  at  the  same  time  with 
her  buaband.    The  mother  of  Mr.  M.  a 
Bprighdy  old  lady,  engaged  in  nursing 
them,  about  10  o'clock  at  nigbt  began 
to  vomit,  and  died  a  little  after  sunrise 
the  next   morning.     I  have    learned 
since,  that  she  had  had  diarrhoaa  for 
some  days" 

Much  as  these  cases  seem  at  first 
view,  to  support  the  doctrine  of  conta- 
gion, we  cannot  regard  them  as  con- 
clasivo.    It  does  not  appear  that  the  in- 
dividuds  first  attacked,  had  been  ex- 
posed to  the  atmosphere  of  those  who 
labored  under  the  malady.    They  were 
the  friends  of  esch  other.    They  were 
no  doubt  terrified  and  grieved.  In  com- 
mon with  die  whole  population  on  both 
sides  of  the  river  for  some  distance  in 
the  country,  they  were  no  doubt  under 
the  influence  of  the  remole  Epidemic 
poweri  and  their  emotiona  operate  as 
exciting  causes. 

It  has  been  said  br  the  advotates  of 
flight— the  Yellow  Fever  is  not  conta- 
rious,  and  still  there  it  safety  in  escap-  | 
iDg from  the  cities  where  it  prevails: 
why,  then,  should  not  the  people  fly 
from  the  towns  to  the  cotmtry,  to  avoid 
the  Cholera  1    The  answer  is  obvious. 
The  poisonous  atmosphere  which  pro- 
duces Yellow  Fever,  is  local*  and*  in 
general  limited  to  citiea :— that  which 
causes  Cholera,  is  general,  overspread- 
isg  both  town  and  country*  though*  in 
molt  oases,  manifesting  itself  first  in 
thefonuer.    How  can  we  escape  the 
disease  by  flying  from  place  to  place  ? 

We  shall  conolude  this  long  and  de- 
sultorjf  article  with  some  account  of 
the  Epidemic,  ai  it  now  prevails  in  Cin- 
cionatif" 


Some  aeamni  qfthe  jEJpidemic,  a$  it  now 
prtvaUi  ta  CineinnaH, — By  Dr,  J). 
Drake.-~See  "  Wettem  .ftmnuil*" 
^c.  Po^e  98|  o/"  Me  Second  Jfesode, 
Vol.  1,  JVb.  1,  Jdy,  1833. 

**  After  its  subsidence  last  falU  the 
city  became  healthy*  except  a  moderate 
prevalence  of  Scarlatina*  which  was 
fuial  in  a  number  of  cases*  though  the 
proportion  of  our  juvenile  population 
ottacked  by  it  was  small.  In  some  in* 
stances  it  was  couiplicsledwith  Chole- 
ra, and  proved  apeedily  mortal*  with 
symptoms  of  collapse.  The  month  of 
March  wst  dry  and  healthy.  April  wae 
unusually  dry  and  hot— eo  that,  on  the 
whole,  itresembled  the  month  of  Blayi 
which,  in  turn,  had  all  the  oharacteris* 
ties  of  the  former,  being  showery  and 
cool  throughout*  of  course  with  the  ex- 
ception of  an  occasional  hot  day.  The 
same  remark  is  applicable  to  the  pre- 
sent month,  June,  which  has  been  ex- 
tremely wet,  and  often  so  cool  as  to 
render  fire  and  winter  clothing  accept- 
able. Though  there  have  been  much 
rain  and  many  great  and  sudden  de- 
pressions of  temperature*  there  has  been 
less  thimder  than  usual. 

On  the  afternoon  of  Thursday,  .the 
11th  of  April,  a  violent  tornado  passed 
over  the  city  and  the  country  north  of 
it,  and  was  followed,  as  usual,  by  an 
exceedmgly  chilly  state  of  the  atmos- 
phere. 

On  the  two  succeeding  days,  we  met 
with  several  cas^  of  serious  diarrbcaa 
and  one  of  cholera  morbus,  attended 
with  painful  cramps  of  the  stomach  ; 
which*  however,  yielded  kindly  to  the 
usual  ^  treatment.  But  on  Sunday 
morning*  the  14th*  we  saw  in  consulta- 
tion, a  case  of  true  Epidemic  Cholera, 
which  had  commenced  with  copious 
diarrhosa*  the  niffht  before,  and  proved 
fatal  that  day.  Since  then*  the  diseaae 
has  prevailed,  more  or  less,  in  ettty 
part  of  the  city  ;  and  what  ia  worthy 
of  remark*  has  had*  throughout  most  of 
the  time,  hebdomioal  exacerbations, 
much  the  greatest  number  of  deaths 
having  occurred  on  Friday*  Saturday* 
Sunday  and  Monday.  We  had  already 
made  this  observation  ourselves,  when 
our  attendon  was  directed  to  it  by  an 
intelligent  medical  friend*  who  felt  con- 
vinced of  its  accuracy. 

As  there  was  nothing  in  the  habits  or 
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pursuits  of  the  people  of  the  ciry, 
which  could  afford  an  exptanation  of 
this  fact,  we  were,  like  Baron  Hum- 
boldt, who  illustrates  the  configura- 
tion of  the  mountains  and  valleys  of 
Mexico,  by  a  reference  to  the  moon, 
naturally  led  to  direct  our  attention  to 
thot  planet,  and,  upon  consulting  the 
almanac,  which  we  hereafter  advise  all 
reviewers  to  lie^^p  on  their  tables  with 
their  dictionaries  and  grammars,  we 
found  that  all  the  fulls  anc^  changes  and 
quarters  of  the  moon, for  thesucceding 
*en  weeks  from  the  11th  ol  April,  oc- 
curred on  Friday,  Saturday,  Sunday, 
and  Monday.  Of  course  we  sought  no 
further  for  an  explanation  of  the  phe- 
nomenon as  none  more  convenient  and 
^atfsfactory  could  easily  be  anticipated. 

To  what  degree  the  Epidemic  was 
revived  f)y  the  hurricane  of  which  we 
have  just  spoken,  we  are  unable  to  say. 
ft  was  more  violent  to  the  north  of  Cin- 
cinnati for  sixty  or  seventy  miles,  than 
it  was  hert-;  but  it  does  not  appear  that 
the  Cholera  followed  it  any  where  back 
of  the  city.  How  far  west  or  south- 
west of  us  it  began,  or  how  far  it  ox- 
tended  to  the  north-eastr  we  are  not  in- 
formed ;  but,  from  its  width,  its  len<;th 
must  have  been  considerable;  and  if 
it  influenced  the  reproduction  of  the 
Epidemic  at  this  place,  it  should  have 
bad  the  same  effect  elsewhere. 

From  the  time  when  the  Epidemic 
re-appeared  in  April,  to  the  present,  a 
great  number  of  our  citizens  have  la- 
bored under  cholerine  or  diarri  oea — 
the  mild  stage  of  ihe^maiigniiut  Chole- 
ra. Children,  however,  have  been 
less  affected  than  adults,  and  ordinary 
cases  of  Cholera  Infantum  have  been 
rare.  The  same  is  true  of  the  Cholera 
Morbus  of  adults,  which  has  seldom 
been  met  with.  In  most  cases  there 
has  been  adeficiency  of  bile.  The  dis- 
charq^s  have  been  often  black  at  first, 
but  have  constantly  tended  to  a  trans- 
parent or  whitish  character.  Bile  has 
very  seldom  been  ejected  byvortiiting. 
In  many  instances  the  stomach  Ims 
been  sound  and  the  appetite  unimpair- 
ed, when  great  increased  secretion  and 
peristaltic  action  existed  in  the  bow- 
els. A  numl'.er  of  cases  of  dysentery 
lave  occurred,  and  were  generally 
more  manageable  than  cases  of  Chole- 
ra,    Their  symptoms  presented    no 
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thinj;  uncommon,  except  iHat    the  st- 
mach  was  more  irritable  than  it  usai  'v 
is  in   dysentery,  and   vomitiing   i  r  v 
Supervened.     As  yet  but  Tew    cas-? 
intermitting  or  remitting^    fever   /.  - 
occurred.  But  there  has,  on  the  wlitk 
been  more  febrile  action    in    ihe  ei  s 
stages  of  Cholera  this  spring  anJ  s'Su.- 
mer,  than  was    observed  last   falf,  slc 
the  functions  of  the  skin  have  b^^en  ie^5 
impaired.      Most   of  the   cases  which 
have  fallen  under  our  observarioc  cvm- 
h\enced    with     diarri icea,    sotrermes 
mild  and  running  on    withotitreducir^ 
the  patient  rapidly,  but  at  other  tin-^s, 
profuse  and  prostratingr  from  ibe  tr^\. 
In. general  there  has   been    kss  cranio 
and  spai<ms  this   spring;^  than  list  iw 
lumn. 

As  to  exciting  catises,  theyli*?eE'Jt 
always  been  obvious.     In    one  prsoa 
the  diarrhcea  appeared   to   be'bMieV\t 
on  by  eating  a  dozen   unripe  ppats^  ini 
the  vomitting  iniuiediately  ftillowtd  iK-- 
loss  of  a  dear  friend.      It  piovei/i:*/. 
In  another,  grief  alone  seemt-atobe 
the  exciting  cause.      In   anolfac.  :he 
em'iiion  raised  by   the  depanur  of  t 
beloved  companion,  for  residciiA  Vi  a 
distant  State,  appeared  to  ard^en  u» 
malady.       In  h  patient,    cQQva\«?c^r 
from  another  disease,  it  vras  evHfr.ti 
starie  1  by  the  excessive   action  of  » 
liosc    of  senna,  and   indu/irence  is  i 
hearty  dinner,  during-  the  operatiar.— 
We    have  heard  of  seven./  cas*,  vi 
which  it  was  excited  by  eating  cherr'i  * 
Immoderately.     No  instance  of  jfs  f>e- 
in^  produced  by  intoxication  hasfah'tn 
under    our   observation,   and  most  of 
those  who  have  been  our  patients,  hae 
been    persons  of  exemplary  sobrp.7 
and  good  habhs  ^nerally.     This  set 
de-nands    a    moment's  reflection  A 
delicate    nervous   temperament   s  a 
great    predisposer  to   Cholera.   Per- 
sons of  this  temperament  are  linui  and 
often  circumspect  to  a  fault,  both  as  to 
the  quality  and  quantity    of  their  food 
and  drinks.   In  reference  to  the  ftiroi- 
er,  ihey  are  not  likely  to  be  too  parti- 
cular ;  but  it  is  quite  possible  to  cjrry 
a  system  of  abstemiouj^ncys  too  Mr.— 
Whatever  increases   the  debility  and 
siTsceptibility  of  the  system,  favors  Ibe 
access  of  the  disenso.     The  firmer  ihi 
hcaiih,  and  th«^  more  vigor'.jus  ihncircs- 
latio!i,    provided  it    be  cq^uable»  tht 
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greater  the  protection  from  the  Epide- 
mic,    Good  but  repuiaT  living,  is,  then, 
the  proper   kind   of  living,   when   the 
Cholera  is  abroad  in  the  land  ;  and,  as 
to  drinking,  it  ^should,  as  near  a8  possi- 
ble, be  what  each  iiulividual  is  accus- 
tomed to,  under  ordinary  circumstan- 
ces : — care  being  taken,  by  those  who 
•ink    their  heahh,  character,  fortune, 
nnd  the  happiness  of  thoir   wives  and 
children  in  coffee  housefcr,   not  to  carr^ 
Uieir    drinking  to  inioxicalion,   during 
iho  Epidemic.      They   can  indemn  fy 
themselves  when  it  has  passed  away, 
by  getting  "  dead  drunk,"  oftener  than 
usual,  and  thus,  in  the  end  make  up  the 
t«um  total  of  tricir  felicity.    As  the  pe- 
riod for  new  cider  is  now   approach- 
ing, it  Bhmild  le  recolh*cted,   both  in 
town  and  country,  that  no  drink  will 
Le  more  likely  to  excite  the  disease. 

The  treatment  of  the  Epidemic  this 
spring.  ha»nut  varied,  materially,  from 
that  of  the  pre ced in c;  autumn.     Every 
day's    observatioa  has    impressed  us 
more  and  inoie  deeply,  with  the  great 
truth  already  repeated  bv  us  more  tlian 
once — that  to  he  siucesfi/ul  it  must  be 
early.     In  its  first  stages,   no  disease 
is  more  amenable  to  medicine  ;  as  it 
progresses,  its  obstinrcy  iiicreases  in  a 
higher  ratio  than  that  of  any  other  ma- 
lady—thus neglect  is  death." 

Remarks  on  (he  v»e  of  Ice  and  Ice»tBaiery 
by  Frofessor  Drake* 

We  quote  the  followinj^  remarks  on 
ice&ice'Watef.  Not  from  any  confidence 
we  have  in  it.     We  have  heard  and 
read  much  of  the  use  of  this  article  in 
CMera.      But  we  have  had  no  confi- 
dence in  i^  as  a   remedy  for  that  dis- 
ease, in  any  singe  of  the  complaint. — 
The  Regular    Faculty    are    tagj^ing 
round  after  the  Steam   Doctors,   tear- 
ing out  the  lungs,  lights,  and   livers  of 
the  dead,  to  prove  that  the  steam  buth 
and  warm  herb  drink  produces  conges- 
tion,   engorgement,  kc,    cramming, 
Btufl^ng,  and  bursting  these  important 
viscas,  but  they  themselves  will  fill  liv- 
ing and  dying  with  ice  find   ice-water, 
and  lay  cakes  of  ice  on  the  fair  bosom 
of  perishing  youth  and  beauty,  regard- 
less of  consequences,  and,  in  the  omni- 
potence of  their  reputation,  as  learned 
pb)siciaB9y  slay  without  remorse,  una- 


amenable  to  any  one.  By  the  abstrac- 
tion of  external  heat  from  the  surface, 
when  it  is  obviously  deficient,  is,  in  our 
estimation,  ludicrous  in  the  extreme. 
Notwithstanding  a  Warm  glow  on  the 
surface  may  frcqviently  be  produced  by 
the  effusion  of  cold  water,  suddenly 
applied,  or  by  immersion,  provided  the 
person  be  immediately  i^iped  dry,  and 
clad  in  warm  raiment,  yet  the  logg-' 
continued  local  application  of  cold  wa- 
ter, ice,  or  ice- water,  will  certainly  pro- 
duce a  contrary  effect.  The  previously- 
existing  warmth  will  become  extinct — 
chilly  sensHtioos  will  ultimately  super- 
vene ;  local  congestion,  by  its  repell- 
ing power,  may  be  anticipated,  and  a 
loDg  train  of  fatal  circumstances  may 
be  expected  to  be  the  result.  We  can- 
not, with  our  learned.  Professor,  "  re- 
gard ice  as  a  valuable  remedy"  in  Cho- 
lera. We  believe  with  him,  that  '*  its 
powers  have  been  greatly  over- rated," 
yes,  and  indiscreetly  applied,  by  way 
of  experiment,  hap-hazard,  as  a  dernier 
resort,  in  desperate  cases,  when  prac- 
titioners have  been  bewildered  in  their 
course  and  knew  not  what  to  do.  To 
save  appearance?,  they  will  often  be 
doing  something.  If  the  means  used 
be  ever  so  capricious ;  if  the  patient, 
by  strength  of  constitution,  has  liap* 
pened  to  survive  ;  or  from  any  other 
circumstance  connected  with  Lis  siiuor 
tion,  escapes  death — then  the  cake  of 
ice  laid  rn  his  stomach  and  bowels, 
though  it  may  have  killed  nine,  if  tbp 
tenth  has  lived,  scientific  men  have 
drawn  the  conclusion,  that  they  have 
fouudau  invaluable  remedy.  Tbougbt 
in  the  cases  the  Doctor  has  mentioned, 
the  patients  died— yet,  in  one  case, 
even  where  death  ensued,  the  Profess- 
or says,  '*  it  evidently  did  some  ser- 
vice,'' but  in  what  respect  he  has  not 
told  us.  He  concludes  by  sayiitg,  "We 
have  met  with  no  case  in  which  it  ap- 
peared to  do  harm."  We  will  only  say, 
by  way  of  offset,  that,  having  had  suine 
experience,  by  critical  observation, 
•*  we  have  met  with  no  case'*  of  Chole- 
ra in  which  it  has  ultimately  '*  appear- 
ed" to  have  had  any  curative  effect. 

The  reader  shall  now  be  presented 
with  the  Doctor's  remHrks—chettrfuHy 
allowing  that  the  intelligent,  reflect- 
ing,  and  candid,  appreciate  the  wholo 
at  discretion  :— 
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"  Ice  and  iced  water  hate  been  uied 
mnch  more  extensively  than  before.-j- 
They  are  highly  acceptable  to  choleric 
patients^  but  their  ef  ccts  have  not  been 
00  aalutary  as  Broussais  and  other  phy- 
sicians of  the  Continent  of  Europe, 
profess  to  hare  found  them.  We  have 
given  pellets  tf  ice,  repeatedly,  to  the 
same  patient  for  24  hours ;  but  be  died 
at  last.  We  have,  also,  in  a  number  of  1 
eases  employed  ice  ex^efinalty,  espe- 
cially over  the  epigastrium  and  umbili- 
cal regions.  In  one  instance,  tnmps  of 
ice  were  kept  upon  those  parts  for  26 
hours,  without  intermission,  during  the 
whole  of  which  time,  the  skin  under- 
neath, was  as  cold  as  death,  while  that 
of  thofeet  and  legs  wa»warm  ;  it  was 
grateful  to  the  patient,  and,  when  re- 
iBoved,  the  irritability  of  the  stomach 
increased.  It  evidently  did  some  ser- 
vice ;  but  the  patient  ultimately  died, 
not  however,  in  the  stage  of  collapse, 
but  of  consecutive  fever.  On  the 
whole,  we  regard  ice  as  a  valuable  re- 
medy, but  believe  its  powers  to  have 
been  greatly  overrated.  We  have  met 
with  no  case  in  which  it  appeared  to  do 
liarm.'^ 

There  may  be  rare  conceptions  to 
general  rules.  As  a  general  rule,  we 
would  caution  against  the  use  of  ice, 
inwardly  or  outwardly.  If,  in  any  in- 
stance, any  one  feels  confident  that  ma- 
terial benefits  have  beefk  derived,  we 
will  only  say,  that  we  candidly  believe 
that  it  is  at  best  an  exceedingly  preea- 
riotts  remedy. 

i 
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SATURDAY,  SEPT.  14, 1838. 


TO  OUR  BOTANIC  FRIENDS. 


We  are  wanting  to  purchase  a  large 
quantity  of  Thomsonian  Medicine, 
particularly  Lobelia  and  Lady's  Slip- 
per, called  Umbil  or  Nerve-Root,  also 
Kercanaa.  Lesser  quantities  of  other 
ertioles  belonging  to  bis  system  of 
practice.    Some  of  the  more  important 


articles  that  have  been  leeomniasr 
in  the  Recorder,  not  mentioDediK 
New  Guide,  w«^c«Hiolsapply  liAri 
the  attention  of  our  friends.  Lcb 
is  scarce  in  many  places  tUsietsoPr 
Persons  taking  geouins  nedidoe,  )b- 
ticolarly  the  threo  aitidM  iM  war 
tioned  to  oar  agents,  vitf  te  tbl^  to 
dispose  of  them  at  t6tri»7e«.  M 
our  Special  Agents  mT«p«^» 
take  in  such  medicine, ui  lobe nre- 

ful  to  avoid  iuipoaitions.  Sa*^"* 
medicine  be  genuine  si&  ws^l 
cured,  and  that  it  be  kept  in  «*<''? 
situations  as  not  to  contract  dwpa^ 
The  Lobelia  being  mcMrctt^ 
observed,  we  would  incite  *«"*■ 
tionofall  our  Special  Afio^v^^ 
particular  to  obtain  a  goodsapl!'      . 

Some  apology  is  due  to  oft'«* 
ous  correspondents.  Mssy  ^^ 
cations  for  publicatioa  willi«<^ 
their  turn.  A  ^uititude  oft«n  °* 
business  will  bXttcndcdto»«''* 
possible.    Th0  Biekneam  m^* 

vailed  from  tbs  ^^^^^^^\\^ 
to  the  present  day,  ha#  sice^ 
involved  us  in  so  much  '•k^'*?^' 
that  delays  have  been  "*^^^*L! 
We  shall  endeavoF,  *»/ ^'*'  jjj 
tions,  to  redeem  our  timetnd  »W» 
all  our  seeming  neglect.  ^, 
Dr.  Samuel  P.  Ament,  of  H"^ 


Tenn..  and  several  others 


ofoir*^ 


cial  Agenu,  have  receifed'«^^j, 
plies  of  medicine,  and  ^''^^^^ 
Botanic  customers  wfc«««'*'  J;^ 
make  it  convenient  *®^^V^  re- 
in relation  to  Cholera,  '^^^h 
mark  in  general— The  ^<>**^*  », 
have  sustained  their  cocw*  ^^ 
biy.  At  the  commenoe»»|»'^ 
grossed  nearly  all  the  ^«"^ 
press  wss  so  great,  andtfce  fttf 


press  was  so  gie«.  «« •-       ,^ 

ing  into  the  hands  ofdieCsIoj'*  ^^ 

prewU«^** 
cases  were  unaToidihiy  ^^"f^ 


tors,  so  generally  prewUe^  * 


tfo 
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threo  or  fuur  hours,  until  Cholerine 
id  run  into  confirmed  Cholera,  and 

0  patient  past  relief.'  Some  died.  The 
octors  raised  the  shout,  and  because 

1  did  not  recover,  and  a  number  had 
led  undar  such  untoward  circumttan- 
•8,  they,  with  their  prejudiced  friends, 
y  a  combined  eCbrt,  endearored  to 
bake  the  confidence  of  the  people— 
[*hoin8onians  remained  unshalien,  and 
(lit  few  cases  afterwards  ocoarreH 
Linonif  them.  Some,  however,  of  the 
nost  violent  attacks  fell  to  their  lot.— 
But,  amoes  the  few  they  lost,  the^av- 
pd  more.  For  a  while,  the  Regular 
Faculty,  by  their  continual  losses,  fully 
evinced  the  inefficiency  of  their  prac- 
tice. But  these  events  transpired  un- 
observed to  many,  and  no  one  appeared 
to  take  an  alsrm.  It  was  the  old  story 
over  again.  It  Was  but  the  regular  result 
of  regrular  practice. 

The  number  of  deaths,  it  is  believed, 
have  been  greater  in  proportion  to  tlie 
'  number  of  the  sick  than  before.  They  en- 
deavored to  cry  down  the  Cholera  Sy- 
rup, not  only  through  our  streets,  but 
their  foolish  slaog  found  its  way  into 
our  newspapers,  and  Editors,  as  usual, 
have  vented   their  spleen  against  the 
Thomsonian  Practice.     No  where  h^s 
Cholera  Syrup  bean  mora  extensively 
used  than  in  Columbus*  according  to 
the  population.  No  where  has  Cholera 
affected  fewer  persons  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  inhabitants.     No  where 
have  fewer  died  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  cases.    Among  all  that  have 
died  of  Cholera,  we  challenge  them  to 
find,  ss  we  have  elsewhere  remarked, 
more  than  a  doien  that  have  ever  used 
our  Cholera    preventative.     Among 
tbste,  we  seriously  doubt  whether  ooe- 
half  of  those  used  it  agreeably  to  direc- 
tioo.   We  have  found  it  an  excellent 
nsdicins»   Thousands  of  others  have 
tested  its  efficasy.   In  all  quarters  of 


the  United  States  we  can  produce  am- 
ple testimony.  Those  who  are  unac- 
quainted with  the  medicine,  and  con- 
demn on  hearsay,  evince  the  baseness 
snd  turpitude  of  their  hearts.  Those 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  compo- 
nent parts  of  that  valuable  medicine, 
and  the  mode  of  preparing  it,  and  at- 
tempt to  make  the  ignorant  believe  it 
is  a  'langerous  medicine,  demonstrate 
their  wickedness  and  folly,  and  it  would 
puzzle  a  philosopher  to  determine  in 
which  ibey  exceed. 

If  the  Cholera  Syrup  mast  be  con. 
demned,  because  seme  who  have  takes 
it  one  time  or  another,  are  now  among 
the  dead,  what  would  be  the  fate  of  Ca- 
lomel and  purgatives,  if  we  admit  such 
a  rule  of  judgment  1  It  would  condign 
them  to  condign  oblivion !  There  are 
an  hundred  who  have  died  of  Cholera, 
west  of  the  rugged  heights  of  the  Alle- 
gany, the  current  season,  who  have 
taken  Calomel  and  other  pui^ativo 
medicine,  to  one  who  has  died  under 
Botanic  treatment  of  any  kind.  It  is 
presumed  that,  among  the  dead,  who 
have  died  in  Columbus,  we  find  ihree 
who  have  take'n  Calomel  in  their  last 
sickness,  for  one  that  has  died  who 
had  taken  Cholera  Syrup  before  or  at 
the  time  of  their  sickness.  These  are 
facts  that  want  nothing  but  a  little  plain 
honest  common  sense  to  apply  to  the 
case  in  hand,  and  he  that  will  not  be 
enlightened  must  wilfully  shot  hia 
eyes. 

Within  a  few  days,  the  few  cases  of 
Cholera  treated  by  Thomsonians,  have 
either  assumed  a  milder  form,  or  been 
more  successfully  treated,  for  sash  has 
been  the  result  that  we  are  confident  it  ia 
sounding  a  retreat  or  yieldmg  to  Bota- 
nic skill. 

The  Regular  Faculty  fly,  in  their 
practkse,  to  every  point  of  the  compasf  • 
Calonel,  Lancet,  Ipacacoanbg,  iee,  in- 
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wardly  and  outwardly,  beeves'  gall, 
cajcnDe,  emetics,  purgaiivds.  stimu- 
lants, ond  sedatives,  are  all  put  in  re- 
qv.iaition.  No  two*aniong  them  prac- 
tice alike!  No  one  practises  twice  alike! 
They  are  ail  agreed  to  make  war  ou 
Thomsonianism,  though  they  are  jea» 
lous*  envious,  and  sapersiiUous  among 
ibemselvesj  yet,  in  relation  to  Doctor 
Thomson  and  his  adherents,  wiierever 
they  are  named,  Pilate  and  Cassar  arc 
Diade  friends.  They  raise  the  war- 
whoop,  and  in  their  hearts,  consign  us 
to  the  faggot  and  the  stake. 

Wc  stop  the  Press  to  announce  the 
melancholy  tidings  of  the  death  ofRu- 
f  US  Ferjlis,  Esq.  He  had  been  much 
fatigued  by  the  sickness  that  had  oc- 
curred in  Judge  Pike's  family.  D.iily 
mtanlion,  night-watching,  and  unavoid- 
able attention  to  the  pressing  concerns 
of  the  Company  of  General  Agents, 
caused  him  to  complain  of  weariuess, 
though  otherwise  a  hearty  man.  On 
Friday,  about  one  or  two  o'clock,  he 
took  stage  for  home  :  at  11  o'clock 
xipxt  day  we  find  him  12  miles  beyond 
Mount  Vernon.  What  his  premonito-*^ 
ry  symptoms  were,  we  have  not  yet 
learned.  His  additional  fatigue,  expo- 
Stire,  and  wakefidness  on  the  rqa<l, 
inu^t  certainly  have  operated  as  excii- 

'  ifig  causes.  It  is  highly  pi  obable  that 
watching,  fasting,  and  riding,  through 
the  night,  mij;ht  have  provoked  an  ap- 
petite, whlcii,  being  indulged,  uight 
Imvo  had  a  pernicious  effect,  as  we 
have  witnessed  in  other  similar  cases. 

.  At  six  o'clock  the  same  evening  he 
died.  No  medical  aid  was  present,  as 
wo  have  learned,  save  Judge  Pike  and 
his  wife,  neither  of  whom,  when  they 
left  Columbus,  were  mon-  than  merely 
able  to,  keep  their  feel.  The  following 
letter  is  all  the  certain  intelligence  re- 
ceived on  the  subject.  It  was  attach- 
ed to  the  way-bill  : — 

Th  my  Friends  in  Columbia. 

I  have  now  a  tale  of  sorrow  to  relate; 
R.  Ferris,  Esq.  is  no  more  !  He  ex- 
pired at  6  o'clock  la8tevening,.xifieran 
illness  of  seven  hours.    I  ant  busJy 


employed    this  morning- to    taV- 
home.     He  requpsted  I  should  c. 
I  shall  proceerl   on   to  ihc  u*- 
am    at     DeWia's    tavern,      k 
Mount  Vernon  andLoudenviile.  / 
not  time   to  say  more.     The  s\  : 
trailing.     My  own    health,  I  th    : 
impro\ing,  notwithstanding  all  i&it 
happened. 

Yours,  respect  ftilW, 


PUBLIC  NOTICE. 
In  a  letter  from  Dr.    SAmoeTL -it 
son  to  the  Senior    Editor  ot  j.\n 
corder,  dated  August  30,  l^3o.  r    • 
ingofthe   Convention   oftheF      - 
Botanic  Society  of  the  United  >^::s 
to  commence  at  Pittsburgbtsi^  »•-- 
cond  Monday  in  October  ofibt-n-:'; 
year,  and  expressins;  his  d«^o(  i«- 
ing    personally    present,    oiiervtf— 
*•  Please  to  give  timely  ad  -ep^gf- 
notice  of  the  pending  meeti^   u  r  « 
Recorder.     I  wish  tvost  ^ror'silr  ir^z 
there  may  be  as  geaer»l  aUrtniaflcc  a.^ 
practicable.     There  \*  W-m-^  af  spe- 
cial importance  to  be  laidv^-.T^vb^m. 
that  calls   for   their    panic wkt'J.v'^L- 
tiun."     Of  this  we  Lave  teea  fu-.-'^?- 
prised  and  have  given    repeal ri  ri 
of  the  lime  and  place  for  the  iv-^  *.  , 
of  the  Convention.      RotaKJc  B: 
Societies  in   the    United  Srat^A  ■'>■  ^ 
Iiopetl,  will  be  universally  re pir*. -v.- 
Individuals,  Special  Ageate.  atk  v^- 
who  lake  ao  interest    in  the  csu--.  ■'• 
is  hoped,  will  be  in  atieiulanc**.  T  n- 
sonian  Infirmaries,    those   narspr^s  • 
benovolence,    we    wish    to  hear  r>o . 
them.    The  communications  <//?.> 
nic  Instiiutioos,  of  every  ciasa«" '  ^^ 
not  make  war  upon    the  Thn^s^n.^u 
System,  n  )d  whose  end  and  za  is  to 
advance  Botanic  Practice,  will  a*  we 
have  frequeotly  suggested*  be  »rdia  I '.^ 
received  and  respectfully  nooce^*   ^^e 
highly  appreciate  whatever  ©at  ir.^.*:- 
ment  the  acrgrcgate  sum   t/i«alhu-- 
•ftfl  Botanic   knowledg-e  in  relauon  t.' 
the  removal  of  disease  from    nisnki;.^ 
We  hope  these  friendly  imimations  :' 
our  views  and   fepliogs,   towards  •  ' 
whole  Botanic  family,  will  be  recej.^ 
in  that  conciliatory  spirit  which  nii  "«ir 
desire  to  aw^eo  in  every  inireim^u^ 
mind.  T.  HEHSEV, 

Sec.  Gen.  Cor.  of  the  U.  S.BeuSoc. 
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"  Let  mystery  be  etrip pod  of  all  pretence," 
•     •*  And  practice  be  combined  with  convmon  sense. 
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HYPOCHONDRIACISM. 

The  troth  of  the  foHowing  remarks 
Df  Dr.  J.  Johttsoin  will  be  con(irin«*d  by 
^very  one  who  wiH  take  the  p^ins  to 
est  tbera  by  hit  own  experience.—* 
rhey  aftord  a  lesson  from  which  all  may 
profit. 

As  it  ie  more  easy  to  remoTe  ditor- 
ders  in  the'  begioning,  than  when  they 
liavi»  taktn  deep  root,  «o  it  is  very  iin- 
porttnf  both  to  the  patient  and  pracii* 
tioner,  to  detect  the  lighter  shades   of 
what  may  go   on,  in  the  end,  to  con- 
fi^nj)^    hypocondriacism,   than  which 
there  is  not  a  more  intrsctable  malady 
incident'  to  man.     It  is  fortunate  for 
the    auiferer,   when    unequivocal  dis- 
order ef  the  digestive  organs  is  an  ear- 
ly feature  of  the  disease  ;  for  then  his 
attention  is  directed  to  the  root  of  thi* 
evil.    It  is  also  a  sign   that  physical 
causes  are  operating  deleterionsly,  and 
these  CRD  always'be  more  readily  corn- 
batted  than  moral  causes.     But  when 
the  disorder  in  the  stomach  and  bowels 
is  not  very  prominent,  or   is  wantine, 
and   the  malady  shows  its   first   ap- 
proaches through  the  medium  of  the 
,   mind,  or'of  distant  sympathies  in  the 
body,  the  real  state  of  the  esse  is  sel- 
dotp  ascertaiqil^till  serious  mischief  is 

therefore,  a  man 
in  the  temper  or 
|re  being  no  adt^quate 
ihouid  suspect  some 
Let  him  then  narrow- 
ly ^atch  the  state  of  the«:e  deviations 
from  the  natural  temper  of  feelingf>,  af- 
,  t^^rce  Irving  and  a^er  abstinence,  af- 
tCT  complicated  disihi^s, anoHfter  plain 
food,  after  wine  and  after  water.  1 1  he 
does  not  find  an  increase  or  diminution 
of  his  mental  or  corporeal  ailnnents, 
according  as  he  leaps  to  the  one  side 
or  to  the  other  of  thene  points  of  regi- 
men, then  I  am  no  observer.  Even  if 
the  eriginal  causes  be  purely  of  a  mo- 
ral i]atare'»88»  for  instance,  severe  loss- 
es^ bu^ioeae— etill  the  mental  des- 
46 
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finds  any  a 
mortrl  feeli 
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pondciicy  is  aggravated  by  the  morbid 
sensibility  of  the  stomach-^and  this 
morbid  sensibility  is  mitigated  or  ex- 
asperated by  ih^  quality  and  qUHDtity 
of  oi|r  food  and  drink.  Thus,  a  man 
looses,  by  sp<  culation,  a  certaiu  sum  of 
money,  whicii  makes  a  conKiderable 
intpres;«iun  on  his  mind,  and  depre>*ses 
his  spirits.  A(^r  a  while  he  finds  thai 
time,  instPSid  ^S  healing  the  wound 
which  roisfortuAenad  inflicted,  had  io- 
crea<»ed  it;  and\hat  what  he  could  look 
.jyon  with  some  degree  of  fortitude  in 
tne  beginning,  is  now  become  such  a 
source  of  despondency,  that  it  haunts 
him  by  day  and  by  night,  and  is  forever 
uppermost  iu  his  thoughts  and  even  in 
his  dreams.  He  finds,  moreover,  that 
some  da^she  can  view  the  misfortune 
with  courage,  and  spurn  the  idea  of 

§iiriiig  way  under  it,  while  on  other 
ays  It  presents  itself  in  the  mo0t 
frightful  colors,  and  he  seems  com- 
pletely deprived  of  allfortitude  to  resist 
its  overwhelming  influence.  This  is 
a  true  copy,  of  which  I  have  seen 
many  originals,  during  the  late  com- 
mercial distresses,  and  ruinous  specu- 
lations. What  does  it  teach  I  Why, 
that  moral  affliction  was  borne  with 
comparative  ease  till  the  digesting  or- 
gans were  impaired  through  the  agen- 
cy of  iho  mind,  when  re-action  took 
place,  and  impaired,  in  tnrn,  the  men- 
tal energies.  But  how-  are  we  to  ac- 
count for  the  facr,  that  one  day  the  in- 
dividual will  evince  fortitude,  and  the 
next  despair,  all  the  attendant  circum- 
stances of  the  moral  evil  remaining 
precisely  as  they  were  ?  It  can  be 
clearly  accounted  for  from  the  occa- 
sional irritadon  of  food  or  drink,  exas- 
perating the  morbid  sensibility  of  the 
stomach,  and  thereby  re-aciing  on  (he 
mind  The  temporary  irriiation  owt^r, 
the  mind  again  recovrrsa  dei^ree  of  its 
former  serenity,  til)  the  cause  is  re-apiL 
phed.  I  was  led  to  this  solution  of 
the  enigma  some  years  ago,  by  ohserr- 
iog  that  ^  very  aged  bypoeondriae 
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•▼ery  second  day  affected  with  such  an 
•xas(»era(ioii  of  bis  meiaiicholy  fore- 
boiiiiigs,  ibat  he  did  nuibnig  but  whIIc 
about  his  runin,  wriuJiiig  Ins  hauds, 
•ndy  Rsisuriag'  hid  .scivaats  ihat  the 
hand  ufdeatli  waa  u|jon  iiiin,  and  tlmt 
he  Cuut<J  Hlltpu^Bibly  «iiirvtve  iimre  tiiflii 
a  iew  haura.  Uii<ler  ihi'Sf.  giuomy  lut- 
pressiuus,  he  would  relu^tQ  loud  Hud 
driaic,  « ltd,  m  fact,  give  buas^elf  up  Tir 
]o8U  Tiie  ftuucerdiii^  sun,  bowfYt^r, 
would  find  biiu  quite  au  altered  m^u. — 
The  cloud  liud  brokeu  avr.iy,  hops  was 
re -kindled,  and  ihe  apijanie  i\ir  foud  aud 
drink  •as  indulged  ai  libLtum,  Next 
mo  uing  ad  arould  hgau^he  dds])air,  and 
nothing  itut  death  C'tufd'bc;  Uiuiigiu  ol. 
Su  lie  cent  uii  as  regular  as  liglit  and 
darkiK  •<.  Um  if,  on  t|,e  good  day,  he 
would  confine  himself  to  a  very  biu.ill 
portion  01  TmiH,  and  the  bulUe  wa.<«  ntt^ 
opened,  tka  ii«xi  irould  be  good  alsu. — 
This,  however,  wts  seldom  done;  for 
as  sooD  as  he  felt  a  respiie  from  ttis  mi- 
series, procured  by  one  day's  absti^ 
Deuce,  he  relumed  to  his  u.^uai  indul- 
gences, and  agsin  irritated  his  stumHch 
and  bowels,  and,  through  them,  re-|iro-^ 
dueed  the  blues  in  thf"  mind. 

[J9urnai  of  S(eaUh» 


COiUMDNICATIONS. 


Forthe  Recorder. 

MicesRS,  Editorc  :— I  have  witnens- 
ed»  with  painful  regret,  the  diligent  and 
deterniiued  efforts  made  by  certain 
persons  who  are  opposed  to,  or  unac- 
quainted will),  the  Thomaonian  Sys- 
tem, to  arrest  or  destroy  public  coo/i- 
dence  in  its  officftcj,  in  consequence  of 
the  sad  mortality  that  has  recently  oc- 
curred in  the  family  of  Horton  Howard. 
It  is  true  that  this  i^mented  family 
have  been  severely  visited  and  nearly 
all  have  beea  cut  off  from  among  the 
Jiving,  and  Mr.  Howard  is  among  the 
dead.  It  is  also  true  that  Mr.  Howard 
was  the  ostensible  author  of  a  work 
purporting  to  be  an*' improved  Syftteut 
of  Bouaic  Medicinp.^*  This  wurk  was 
closely  allied  to  the  Bot;iQic  dcheui'% 
but  still  varying  from  it  in  many  im- 
portant particulars*  In  some  of  these 
jmrtieular  rariations,  the  best  informed 


Thom.«!ODi»DS  have  always  pre't 
pernicious  re^nlt?.     Doctor Ti  ' 
would,  in  the  main,  feelquiie  r.' 
ind'spnsed  to 'je  r^pu  ed  Hiefai" 
Mr.    Howard's  ImjjrnvetnH.iv  a 
would  be  to  R:ii(umR  lu  oe  &l!- 
il»e  Calotiiel  and  Arsenic  pr  ^^ 
of  the  liegnlar  Facuty.    li  i'' 
nnjtist  tf>  attempt  to  make!)!!^' 
s\\\\e  ill  the  one  case  as  in  tuf'  ''" 
Mr.  Howard-did  iK^foH*'  "^  ' 
Dr.  Tliomson*s  pre8crij)i««»-  ^  ' 
\wi  prepare,  for  inttanct,^-'^^   ^ 
Syrui>  according   to  the  Tr-  " 
directions.    True,  he  uscds'^  ' 
name  articles,  omitted  soin*.*' 
other.-*.    The  public  nirwt  b*;  *  ' 
f'(  these  facts.    Such  facts  2  '^  =  ^ 
til  iho!«e  improvd^ieijts.lia'^'**^' 
jects*of  fHNpieui  auimndvcP*"'    " 
pajes  of  your  Ueconlf  r.  A- 
therefore,  thdt  there  has^  ''^-   ' 
traord inarv  failures  ll»ai.'^'«"' ' 

"  1*1' 

b  a  me  to  his  iinpruTr«'^'«j. 
sonable  to  eodenvorio  ^P^'^^ 
the  whole  BoianicS/JP«^f  t. 
culaily  on  ihe  Tbott«»«*^'^" 
on  that  account?  ,  ,.,, 

To  R^certain  the  onrf«^'  .^,„ 
of  such  odi'criminitec^flj*"^^,  ,o 
aoyren^uie  at  «!•  in  '*;*7i  ,> 
pract  ce  in  Wr.  Huwsni  ^  '•^';: . 
booent  andinielligrtit*''''^'; 
circu instances,  aurf,  f*^  /"^ ' 
conceive  flmt  TA«^l»^-oow'" '; 
feel  themselves  fti'tfre^*>y'^ 
miumsor  degriided  by  iheir"* 

slander. 

At  the  time  llie 
madf*  its  ti*stappf 
Mr.   Howard,  b<»w 
may  have  been  in  s 
hly  and  humanely  b 
to  Slav  it.-'  progress. 

ly  eogaged  with  *c»f 'j''^^' 
good   arooTig  the  «f \.*  j-osiry  i 
think  that,  amidst  all  iW» '^^  tie> 


,.!•  •'    » 


consequent  anxiety  ao'i  |f  tiur- 
tsioed  hiij  usiimI  U«l'h»  *  ^^n  > 
children,  three  ir  n"'"J:^;  ,ext" 
seiaed  with  ('bolera.  J^'l.^  £c 
clnldren  of  Harvey  U*  ^'  f  f: ' 
aud  resided  under  t»«P  •*•"•, ,„nM.r 

hMd   been  previous  ^"'''^^ie'''' 
several  dsyp  of  a  tf0|ftj«f  f.  ^ra.'^f 

in^  diarrhea,   but  ^\T,ij^^9''' 
recovered.    Vafortmif^^tM*^ 

indulged  to  Mt  (f^^^  ^^ 
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tvhich  hrtd  a  Very  pcrnici'ius  effect. — 

TlNiey  wiTe  Middi  nly  aitd   Bev»T»'ly  in- 

«ii!«|i«»<^e(4  ill  thp  nij^iit  iiiitii<  riiifely  f*! 

1  jwii^s-  Uu'Vrth"tf(' ciruu  i  stanc  8,  the 

a.p',iroHcti   of  difijiohition   wan   >u  iitai- 

duoiiis,  that  one  (ifthe  cliildrcn,  ;i  b  7  nf 

stbtiut  threevoars   •.fa!^-*,  was,   ns  t^lr. 

HoW  irtl  per!?onuHy  ii'for  I't-d     he   uri- 

t«*i%  Ml  a  coiiHrmed  afnie  of  c«»lljii»8e  be- 

furt*  lie  8,iw  hi  in  or  anv  one  of  the  rami- 

ly  >\a-«  apprised  <if  fhe  dani:»'r,  or  any 

«|ie>-ial  a'Hrni  tvHS  ctken.      lie  died  in 

a  lew  iiiMjrd.     One  other  cliihl^ahtile 

gi'l,  a  few  yeari  ol-ler,   whu  partial  y 

'  re  if  ved,  hnl  derliiu'd  a  dny  or  iwti  Miid 

di»-d.      Anoth'T   of  the   chi'tlren,    the 

yiluiij^esi  ofihethrt-e.  r#-covcrcd. 

AtioitT  this  tim»»   Mr.   Howard   and 
Mr-  Ltule  were  both  tak«  n  ;  the  latter 
wa«»   more  inirninently  dantj^en^Ui*  and 
came    near  to  denth   at   that  time.— 
Sliurily.  h«»w»'Ver.  lliey  were  both  re- 
lit^reit,  and  Mr.  Howard  locovcred  suf* 
ficii  iitly  10  walkuboiit.    Mr.  Little  d  d 
D4»*  iigaiii  ri«e   front  hisi  bed.     Wh'ie 
thedo  two  were  nick,   Mrs.  Little  whs 
taken,  Hi.'t,  fur  mniiy  days    *v&b  d.n- 
C'e^oll^|y  ill,     Turing  t  he  illneso  of  Mr. 
Lrtlle,  Mr.  Howaid  r»  gained  contider- 
able  Ntrengih  hikI  wa«  able  to  he  about 
the  house.       Pr**vion*.1y,  however,   bin 
diii«:hter  Ann  was  taken  with  ihe  pre- 
iiiuiiitory  symptoins  of  Ch(derH,  wh>ch, 
by  timely  aid.  were  checked.     At  this 
time,  HA  any  rensonable   man   wonid 
rradtly  snppoae,  the  whole  family  w»tc 
worn  down  with  niaht*  vatchtng.  anxie- 
ty  and   excessive   latigne.       Hei«   it 
i»hould  be  pHr(tciitar|y  noted  that,  on 
t^ie  morning  of  I  hilt  day,  she  ha(t,hv  the 
Urgent  recommendation  ofhir  faih^-r, 
turn  a  large  quantity  of  raw  whe  I'eii 
bran.  The  object  Jesi^ncd  to  be  efft-ct- 
eJ  ii|  tiki  means,  was  to  oiercnmects- 
tiT-tawa    which    bad    succeeded    her 
Inruiei^ndispos  tinii.    Mr.  Howard  had 
habibed    a  string   p  editectiim,  from 
some  experience  he  had  of  it»  efficacy 
ii  rtse  of  dyspppsi^  nccas'oircd   by  a 
lung  establifihed  costive  habit.     From 
certain  observations,  he  was  led  10  in- 
f<frthat  the  raw  bran  whs  a.  corrector  | 
of  morbid  ai-tiin  of  the  buwcU.     No- 
thing conl ;   have  bern    more  f  reijrn 
froniHiiy  rhmg  th^tcati  be  found  in  the 
Thomioiiian  Praciice.    Dr«  Thomson 
never  recommends     tfiat    any   thing 
•honld  be  taken  into  tk«  stomach  that 


is  not  nut  ri  lions  and  direct  I  )i  calculated 
to  sustain  the  vital  principle. 

A  short  time  alt^-r  ihe  hbet;pLl  use  of 
the  raw  bra**,  .mi*  her  fa(hi*r  h;'d  pre* 
scr  bt'd,  M  S8  A*iin  whs  tnkeu  Hiih  a 
profuse  oiarrhosa,  bu(  probably  n*  t  ful- 
ly apprised  oi  ^4rr  danger,  she  did  iitt 
iinnit  diH'ely  give  any  nlann.  When  It 
wa^  discoveie.l  thai  she  had  relapse^ 
i*  to  a  rapidly  a'lvaiK  ing  Cholera,  eveiy 
effort  WHS  inaHe  forirelief,  in  the  Uaia 
of  means  that  had  relieved  many  others, 
hilt  iheir  uimost  endeavors  were  una* 
varlii)^.  She  sunk  rapidly  and  didd  the 
thi*  Paitie  day.  She  wae  a  vmrng  iitdy 
of  amiable  disposition  and  diHtingitisfa* 
ed  accoinpli^hments,  and  hi^hiy  es- 
teemed oy  a  wide  circle  of  r^speciablo 
Bcqiiaintanres.* 

Mr.    Howaid  rpmsined  greatly  en* 
fe  bl'  d  by  d.S'HHe;  wa^  Horrly  depreFS* 
•ed  with  the  heavy  burthen  of  hiafrief. 
The  flower  of  his  family,  the  child  of 
his  peculiar  alfection,  was  cont<igned 
to  an  untimely   fj;rave.      Avin  perhaps 
was  not  i!>  reality  more  beloved  than 
his  other  children,  hut  she  Was  his  only 
niimarried  daughter,  was  afT^viionately 
devoted  in  her  Mttachments  to   her  fa* 
tber.    By  everv  lauhabie  mesne  in  her 
ptwer,  she  endeavored  to  render   her 
life  useful  to  him,  and  exulted   in  any 
opportUkiiiy  to  contribute  to  his  hap* 
piuesii. 

To  say  that  he  fondly  dotted  a  child 
tike  her,  in  Ksying  but  irery  little.    Fa^ 
renfal  iing«iish,  under  sncbramplicated 
circumstances  of  augmented  gnefi  may 
be  more  easily  rot'ceivrd  than  express- 
ed.    Language  is  tno  tarren  to  attempt 
description.     And,  the  desire   of  his 
eyes,  young,  affectionate  and  amiable, 
was  torn  from  (iis  pniernal  bosom,  ond 
gone  down  to  the  pate   nations  of  the 
dead.    Sb^he  was  gone  !  irrecoverably 
gone  !    By  the  side  of  her  cdd   at  d 
liieless  remains  rested  t^^o  lovely  babes, 
who  but  a  t^w  da}s  before  prattled  in 
t  le   hey-day    of  child  sh  glee  aronnd 
his  knet  s.     Add  to  (h  s  the  sorromful 
c'rcun  stances  that  h*s  s«'ii-  nlaw,  Mr. 
Little,  remasnid  hO  extu-mely  ill   that 
Ins  life  vvH.<«  ('e  p:oied   «•(,  sod   i>n''*i)fr 
ainiai'le  ddu  h  er.  Mir.  Liiilr,  was  d^n* 
cerotifrly  nick  !     What  a  weight  vf  hu- 
man wue !    No  wonder  that  *tbe  old 
man,  full  of  Oays,  worn  down  with  a 
long  grievoua,  train  of  f  omplieatod  la» 
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Urimties,  particularly  intestinal  de- 
rangementt*,  that  enier  largely  into  tlie 
)«istory  qfiiisUoroestic  lite,  np  wonder 
tliiitsiich  an  one  should  become  an  easy 
prPT  to  the  destroyer.  Comparaiively 
iiiw  roach  (o  his  advanced  years. 

This  old  iDai),   weak  rind    ieebic  at 
best,  reduced  by  disease,  weighed  down 
.Willi  ^t^e(,  fatig^iie,  anxiety,  watching, 
and  t>;nder  cnre,  relopBed.     As  soon  as 
he  WHS  attacked,  \^  was  fully  aware  of 
hi«  situation  and  ^ave  himself  up  a  lost 
Cholera  viciim  !     Without,  apparently 
a  thdught  of  eurviviiig,  he  addre&sed 
himself  to  the  mure  impgrtant  concern 
of  being  prepare^l  to  die  !     Notwith- 
standing   the    assiduous   attention   of 
friends  and  Dei^hbors,  und  the  indus-  • 
iritius  zealons  efforts  d'his  physicians 
to  save  him,  in  despite,  of  all  remedial 
•aid,  Le  bunk  without  relief  and  died  ! 
Here  let  it  be  specially  noied  that  as  he 
had  rpconimended    the    wheat  bran  to 
his  daoghter»  he  had  made  a  lil^eral 
useoftlje  same  means  himself.  .  From 
the  cqincidence  of  these  circuntstauce^, 
and  from  the  natnie  of  the   case,   no 
iluubt  reyiains  on  the  mind  of  the  wri- 
ter of  thiscommunicaiionr  but  that  the 
Jb^an-eating  expepunent,  in  both  cases 
operated  as  an  exciting  otu^e  uf  that 
fatal    form   (if  disease  tliat  consigned 
them  both  to  the  grave.     There  were 
also  other  cauistis  &bnndantly  sufficient 
toiMduce  the  d.sease,  and  heie  we  not  d 
Jiot  urge  the  olcl,  dac^yed  s<a(e  of  the 
logs    in    the    log  building   where    lie 
dwelt,  which,  after  a  period  of  more 
Uian  twenty  years,  must  hi«ve  been  in 
a  situation  unfavorable  to  health.    At 
the  period  (jf  Mr.  Howard's  sickness,  it 
was  with  the  greatest  diffictdiy,  by  the 
mostunrem'tted  attentions  and  in(:c^JS- 
ani  exortioas,  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Little 
could  be  kept  alive.     At  that  critical 
period,  Mrs.  Little  was  removed  (o  a 
nei<;hbor's  house,  aitd   AIis,   Howard, 
V  ho,  so  far,  apparently  h;id  been  mira- 
culously sustained,   accompanied   her. 
But,  worn  down  with  complicated  afflic 
tionrp,  over»vhehned  with  grief  an  I  in- 
cessant anxiety  and  fatigue,  alaimed. at 
th<  f'esolaling  strides  of  the  prcvailiig 
pestilence,  slie  began  to  droop.     Sht*^ 
was  Koonafiip  attanked  with  Cholera, 
and,  ii^e  her  deceased  tfusband,  ubt:  in 
«d  ouly  a  temporary  relief.    Thus,  five 
of  th»8  laniily  were  gone,  but,  thanks  to 


kind  heaven,  by  whose  Providence  Mr?. 
Little,  a  surviving  daughter,  was,  by 
this  timt*,  beginning  to  recover.  But, 
melancholy  to  relate,  Mr.  Little  gra- 
dually declined,  and  soon  foUowe  j  iLe 
other  five. 

Ilurin^  the   whole  term  of  Mr.  Li- 
tle'o   illness,  alternate   hope  and  I'ear 
preponderated  in  the  breasts  of  hi^aoi- 
ious  friends,   but  relapse  succeeded  re> 
lapse,  and  sunk  h>iii  deept^r  and  deep* 
er  into  death  I    Had  his  illness  occur- 
red at  a  time  when  ail  the  other mern- 
bersofihe  fafnily  were  well,  ilisiii/?- 
ly  probable  he  would   have  sunrived.- 
But  his  constitution   was  feeble  at  tne 
best,  and,  under  such    untavurable  aitd 
distressful  ci  re  u  instances,  attaclied  iiriih 
such  viM'ied  forms  of  disease,  &nd  op- 
pressed with  such  a  complicated  load 
of  afilictiuns,  what   rational  wii^cta 
wonder  at  the   disastrous  result' 

During    this     almost  unpa/aiiellei' 
scpne.  of  mourning  and  disrref=s,8Hwi 
a  young  m^n,  came  home  from  Cuil^, 
au'J  participated  in  the  affliciiofjs;  mK 
and  dangers  of  the  family.    Hftooiras 
several  times  attacked  w'lih prmouio- 
ry  .symptoms  oC  the  epidemic,  but  wai 
merciiullj(  spared,  and,  soonaiui  tte 
decease  of  Mr.  LiiltJe,    he,  witi^  ^^*' 
Lit  le  and  her  babe,  the  ordy  sorrinni 
members  of  a  (aivily  nl'nine  persom, 
left  Columbus.       They    retired  under 
the  care  and  protection  of  kiiid*t*diQ-. 
xious  friends  and  relatives.  , 

Now,  Messrs.  Editors,  I  appeal  lo 
you,  aiid  to  all  who,  tnay  bccowc  » 
qiiaiuied  with  tbe  hmenrable  facts, si 
there  are  not  sntficientwaysand  meaes 
t)  at  count  f(jr  this  extraordinary  mor- 
tality, without  resorting  to  the  Tulgar 
and  irrational  expedient  oC^ttinbui- 
ing  it  to  the  failure  of  the  remrfi^pr®' 
SCI  ibed  ?  n* 

iSo  Thomsoiiian  has  ever  ^H^^^ 
to  a^Bert  that  there  was  more  ll)afl  » 
remote  chancy  of  success  for  »  ^^' 
lapsed  case  of  Cholera,  especiiHj » 
case  of  relapse.  These  arc  the  W*^ 
hopeless  cases  for  the  exeriioD  oi^^' 
man  skill. 

,Here  we  will  just  note,  that  the  two 
children  were  far  gone,  as  alreadf  op- 
served,  before  any  alarm  wasexciieuW 
tlie  (i.niily.  Their  attack  caiiifl  «"  '" 
the  night,and  »«ay  truly  be  »iidtoW^ 
come  on  io  a.most  insidious  maupcf* 
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no  one  being  fully  npprisf^dofiheir  (lan- 
S^eroas  condillon  uiiUl  it  was  utterly  too 
l.ito  to  afford  euUsiantial  reliel.  3Ii-. 
Howard,  and  Mr.  Little,  find  Miss  Aum, 
like  the  two  chlhlren,  died  in  conse- 
quence of  relapses. 

Mrs.  Howard  sunk  like  a  leaf  seared 
and  scathed  by  an  aiunmnal  frost. 

Let  it  bo  distinctly  renoHected  by 
all,bttt  enpecially  by  iho^^o  who  wan- 
tonly airiv«  to  annihilate  our  confidenco 
ill  Botanic  Medicine,  that  Ifiree  out  of 
the  nine  persons  attacked  in  that  lanii- 
ly,  were  saved,  and  in  very  few  places 
liave  the  Regular  Faculty  been  able,  in 
general  pradicet  t'>  boast  of  iireater 
buccess  than  has  followed  the  Botanic 
Practice  in  this  alrnosi  unprecedented 
instance  of  aflliction. 

Even  DOW  are  our  eyes  turned  lo 
witness  ihe  calamity  that  has  b.  fi'lcu 
the  family  ot  Judi^o  Rowan,  of  Ke.»- 
tucky,  as  well  as  many  other  taniilies 
wliich  niij;ht  be  named.  The  mortali- 
ty has  been  greater,  the  afiliciiun  more 
appallin'g,  than  the  deatruciion  of  the 
Howard  family,  yet  we  hear  no  mur- 
muriu<;a  concernin;;  the  practice,  of  no 
confidence  lost  in  the  means  employed. 
OccasioDally  circunisiaaces  are  «j 
combiaed  that  the  us^ual  order  of  nature 
is  apparently  deranged »  as  though  her 
laws  were  reversed. 

Every  Physician  is  apprized  of  the 
difficulty  attending  the  cure  of  dkjease 
where  the  mind  is  deeply  depressed, 
particularly  where  the  sinking  patient 
ioo^8  all  hope  of  recovery  and  yields 
himself  up  to  despair.  Fright,  fatii;ne, 
and  previous  debility,  add  much  to  the 
dilficuUies  iu  restorin<^  Ivealth  to  the 
sick,  but  in  no  form  of  disease,  ever 
known,  are  such  circumstances  more 
fatal  than  in  the  epidemic  Cholera. 

From  the  view  here  taken  of  the  sub- 
ject, it  U  candidly  inferred  that  v\hen 
Thomsonians  contend  that  their  system 
should  not  be  blamed  for  the  loss  of  so 
uiany  lives  in  the  family  of  Mr.  How- 
ard, that  they  stand  on  tenable  gnmtul. 
They  will  by  no  means  pretend  to  say 
that  they  could,  under  such  an  unpro- 
pitious  train  of  circumstances,  have 
produced  a  more  favorable  resul". 

They  insist,  however,  ihat  they  have 
aeen  uatonishing  cures  by  Thomson- 
iaoeio  thie  metro polis»  during  the  pre- 
aeat  ragar  of  the  pestilence.   They  have 


uniformly  found  that  the  smallest  devi- 
ations from  Thomsonian  principles  and 
prescriptions,  according  to  the  strictest 
obdervfitions  the  writer  ha*  been  si\  le. 
to  make,  has  "p^n  the  whole,  jiroved 
uliirnately  pernic'ious. 

Let  no  one  who  las  presumed  to 
niiirk  out  for  himself  a  course  oi  \  rac- 
ti(  0,  c:;isi  the  sin  of  its  failure  on  Dr. 
Thonisrtn's  shiiUlder.  In  Cholera,  ttn 
ill  all  other  forms  of  disease,  ninety- 
nine  hundredths  of  the  blame  which  the 
systein  has  everrectivcd,  has  been  oc- 
casioned by  Ihe  neglect,  orsuhstittited 
inventions  of  those  who  have  professed 
to  follow  it.  We  have  seen  the  resuliv 
of  wilful  presumption  in  varying  from 
the  plain  and  simple  rules  of  Dr.  Thora- 
e-on,  to  suit  the  ideas  of  aspiring  indi- 
viduals, to  an  extent  that  satisfies  tlie 
mind  tiij.t  such  innovations  are  com- 
monly useless  and  often  dangeroi^ 

In  conclusion,  we  will  mention  the 
case  of  one  other  family  in  this  town, 
that  suffered  ahn(/st  :is  severely  as  Mr. 
Howards.  The  allusion  is  to  Mr, 
White's. 

Tiiis  calamity  is  also  huddled  off  on 
Dr.  Tlnmison's  Sy^tem,  Bnd)et  strange 
to  tell,  we  know  not  of  any  Thoin- 
Koniau  who  saw  any  one  of  the  family 
during  Iheir  sickness.  It  anyone  ca- 
sually obtained  a  glance  at  any  one  of 
them,  (me  thing  is  certain,  no  Thom- 
sonian was  present  to  pre>crib«  or  ad- 
nnn'rster.  If  tl'.ere  was  jmy  Botanic 
Physician  that  ever  saw  them,  they 
were  of  another  school.  But  the  fact 
i«  simply  this,  that  Dr.  Awl, a  Regular 
Physit:i.m,  was. the  only  person  that 
prtecrihed  oi*  admi^l^tered  medicine  to 
any  one  in  that  devoted  family.  If 
there  be  any  blam*»  or  fame  to  be  at- 
tached to  the  prnctice,  itie  bis'prfroga- 
tive  to  Sustain  or  claim  the  whole. 

It  must  not  be  concealed  that  Mr. 
While  was  a  man  of  intcmperare  ha- 
bits, and  tt  isprubabli  that  he  used  Cho- 
lera Syrup  to  t^xcess,  regardKss  of  the 
mnute anil  special  directions  printed 
and  distributed  among  the  people. — 
Whit  liquor^  in  addition  to  tite  small 
quantity  of  spirit  to  preserve  the  syrup 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  using,  we  pre- 
tend cot  to  say,  or  that  he  abused  the 
preveutative,  we  pretend  not  to  deny. 
That  his  intemperate  habits  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  circttmstances  of  indiscre- 
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tion  that  might  be  named,  operated  as 

exciting  causes,  is  eveu  possible.     To 

blame  the  Syrup,  or  h»  prescribers, 

on  the  nccotiiit  of  any   m^u's  abus  ai; 

the  remedy,  ii»  prep»»8len»ij8  in  the  ex- 
treme.    JSoiue   have  "KeiZijI    ihis   cir- 

cuuicdanct*    and    busely  and   wickedly 

cdn:3iire  thti  Cholera  Sprnp  as  ihe  or- 

CHSinn  ofa  great  proportion  of  the  sick- 
ness and  dfHiim  ainon^f  us— bnt,  fVuni 

the  best  inronnation  the  writer  can  ob- 
tain (rum  tbtf  ui08t  Huttiemic  tonnes, 

he  chalteof^es  the  Faculty  and  a  I  their 

c  adjuiorSt  among  the  inuititn  i<»  ivh>) 

have  periti^hed    here,  to  fio'j   a  doR«n 

Rmong    the   dead  who   ever  used   the 

Thomsoniun   Chulcra  Syrup  as  a  pre- 
ventative. 

This  i»  the  more  renic'trkable  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fac«,  from  the  circinobiancc,  that 

no  many  of  our  citixeo^  hdfe  used     l. 

Tlia^'ewerh^kVe  been  sick,  and  fewer  |   m  .re  or  J  »>  exacily,  lic«BC_ 

among  the  nick  have  'lieJ,  tiiun  in  any  j    «*P^ct  t.)  aii  the  l.tvae  cihc?. 

other  western  town  or   city   of  « qr.al 

popniution.     L«'t  the   candid  ui.d  iis 

Cernini;  put  ihetse    fncts   ififrethcr,  and 

make  their  iiifireoce  as  suund  di^cre- 

tionmay  dictate. 

These,  facts  are  reepecffully  f^nbmir- 
ted  to  the  cdn^uieration  of  the  reader. 
In  the  niioutise  of  onrFtaienients,  bome 
trivial  error  may  possibly  huve  occur- 
red—but what  i>«  here  staled  ii^  suhttan- 
tiHlly  correct,  and  chalU^iges  tlie  fell 
spirit  of  waiitoiv  contradiction  to' deny. 
Should  there  be  any  correction  desir^^d 
by  the  immediate  friends  or  relatives 
of  the  deceased,  such  cnrrt^ctioo,  if 
reasonable,  will  chec  rfully  be  accredit- 
• !,  as  the  writer  may  have  privilege, 
through  the  pages  of  {be  Rerorder,  so 
notoricus  for  its  devotedness  to  truth. 

AN  OBSERVEH. 
Columbuty  Sept.^  1, 1S33. 
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To  praaerve  Beans  and  P^as Peas 

an<l  btan.^  may  be  pres^^rved  through 
the  winter  by  scnlding  them  in  a  strong 
tyrnp  of  sugar  and  drying  them  ;  alt-  r 
which  they  should  b*'  pi*t  in  a  bottle  and 
corked  close..  If  each  part  of  this  pro- 
cess is  conducted  withxare,  it  will  be 
found,  when  they  are  cookert,  that  they 
have  lost  but  little  of  their  flavor,  and 
that  they  will  form  a  great  addit  on  to 
tfur  Vegetable  dislies  during  winfer. 


Thia  bonk,  whh  I'U'h  .1  f»»'4r'L'  ' 
is tno'ilate  I  from  the  Gvnn    !  ' 
cvle'.r.ted  ii'lker,  by  1).  L\;; 
ami  o-iy  -s  an  acco'Uit  of  the  n<  c-? 
tliMt  ^ear  iii  pestiiefice  whir.ii  r.^ 
Italy  ari'l   thnin^hont    Kur>ie, '' 
time  of  Tu  c-icio.     A  more  m^^-^ 
uo.k  we  i.ave  utvetinet  w/Hi. 

In  many  places  it  wss  ruT.o 
ptaflciie  patients  were  buueii  i.  ' 
io;iy  Hometiine-i  happen  thntujfi'' 
l^S(*alartu  Mild  iiidrtoent  Laale.s  ' 
tiiH  horrir  of  the  distress  dp?  '' 
every  wh-'ie  increased.  Fnt' 
ter  the  church-yania  were  ftV  '• 
tlioiM!inl  corpses  were  t 
eleven  «reac  pits  ;  .-tncl  ihe  li' 


c 'leoiiinie^,  ihe  la*'t  coiK'lat'J- 
tfiirvrvors,  were  t^yt:ry  mete  A^' 
cable. 

In  Germany,    according U  •^^* 
ble   c.dcidiri.in,   iherr*  s^^p.*-"*'' 
died  only  1,244.434   inhaV^^'  ^' 
c  .untrv,    liowt^er,   %vas  B"^  ^'' ' 
than  others:  Italy  y  on  thecO'W'*' 
m  ii-t  severely  visiied,     /I  »*'  * 
have  lost  halfitu  inhHbifantp;  •:  -^ 
account  is  rendered  credibc  '   ' 
i  lunense  lossea  of  i  id/v*(/«al  '^'"" 
provinces:  for  inS  idi-tJi  aj**"'^'^, 
accordiuis  to  the  ncc'Mini  of  f^'  "^' 
gni-hed  Florent  ne,  John  VJ/a  '•*'' 
was  himself  carried   off"  b; '1"^''' 
Plague,  scarcely  a  thirrf  p»rt ''^*  ' 
pulation  rein  lin.'d  alive;  ^'^i^*  ^ 
l-tcd  of  the  VcM,ettHns.fW'''^'f;f;f^' 
ed  ships  at  a  hig-h  raietorel^'    .    , 
islands  ;  sn  that    after  <Ae  p'<"'  J'' 
carried  off  three- fonrllw  ^f  fc«'*""     1 
a.i>>-,  that  proud  ciivwas'^ft'^'*'"' 
de^olatf .     In    Pa  1^,3.  after  ^''  ^^"''" 
ti  »ii  of  the  Plague,  i  wo.i»«»*  °^'  pt 
h-ibimnts  were  wautine  ;«»*^' '\  '^ 
rjiic*,  it  wa<  pro^i.bitfd  10  P^***'   , 
ntmhers/ifl/ie  dead,  an  tito  loll  «***'' 
at  ih<ip  fun  fiaU,  in  nrJcr  ih^t"'**' 
iiig  o.'ghT   not  abaiidufl  ibo*^'^'^^ 
des  at  , 
Wo   have 


more   Pxact  ^"^^ 


OfHf^ 


.f 


England;  niogr  of  the  gre«t  P'^'"..  ,, 
fered  incr.-dih|e  lo«sef«:"  nhof"  •''•  **'* 

r/> '^  "       I  '«""^'»'  »n  which  7052  di«l;  ^J**^ 

IGeneM^e  Farm^.\  Oxford,  Norwifh,  Leicfittff,Y«*»* 
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don, 'where,   in  one  burial  ground 

1  ^>ar»e,   there  w«re  interred  upwan^s  of 

f^,O00    corpses,  arrHnj»ed   in  lH>er»  in 

r«  m-^*'  piii".    It  IS  Haifl  iii»t,  in  the  whole 

,<^m_»  ■»try,  scarcely  a  tenth  pari  r»*inainfd 

w%  i  v«  ;  inii  this  ei-timate  is  fvidnntly  too 

1  i  ^ti.     Smaller  lostse?*  were  sufficient  to 

'r»«\asi»  those  convulsions)  whose  conse- 

|ta«'iiceB    were    felt   for    some    centu- 

ac«s«  ill  a  false  impulse  given  to  civil 

•  r^,    and  whose  indirect  influence,  un- 

.rsr^wnto  the   English,    hasa,   perhaps, 

«3C.t  ended  even  lo'modern  times. 

TTlie.  chanj^es  which  occurred  about 
li  i  s  period  in  the  north  of  Europe,  are 
\«.atticiently  memorable  to  claim  s  few 
nofin-ms'  aiieniioiu     In   Sweden,  two 
^riiicea  died— Unken  and    Kaut,  butf 
>«-cjihers  to  king  Mstguus  ;and  in  Wei^t- 
-r  j-o  I  hUiid  alone,  4(56  pricais.      Th«  iu- 
^   "iMbitaots    of  Ireland    and  Gr«>eiiland 
.-Totiiid  in  the  col  Inesa  of  their  inkospi- 
Al»1>le  climate,  no  protection  agHinst  the 
.   eouthern  enemy  who  bad  penetrated  to 
ttHciKi    from    happier   ccuuitriee.     The 
I   I*] ague    caused    great   havoc    among 
tliein.     Nftture  made  no  allowance  fur 
their   constHnt  warfare  with    the  ele- 
ments, and  the   parsimony   with  which 
«he  h«d  meted  out  to  them  the  enjoy- 
Dientsof  life.      In  Denmark  end  Nor- 
way, howevtr,  people  were  so  occupi*>d 
with  their  own  miaeriep,  th:it  the  ac- 
cu:4tomed  voyaa^^s  to  Greenland  ceased., 
Toweii  ff    ice-bergH     f»»rmed    at   the 
•ainn  time  on  the  coast  of  Greenland,  in 
consequence  of  the  earth'a  orgHnism  ; 
I      and  no  morta',  from  that  time,  forward, 
ban  ever  seen  that  short  or  its  inhabi- 
tants. 

It  has  been  observed  above,  that  in  Rus- 
sia, the  Black  Pl«gue  did  not  break  ou< 
untii  1351,  aTler  it  hsd.  already  pa^Bed 
through  ^he  wouih  sod  north  of  Europe. 
In  this  country,  elso,  the  mortality  was 
extraordinarily  great;  and   the    same 
iceoes  of  iifnicticm  and   dcspar   were 
exhibited  as  had  occurred  in  iho»«e  na- 
tions which  had  alri^ady   paB!*ed  tb^  or- 
deul      The  same  mole  nf  burial — thf 
game  horrible  certainty  of  deHth—ihe 
aaaieio.por  and  d»pre*si'»n  of  >pirl'.. 
The  wealthy  aLanduni  d  i!.ir  »n  a-'Hr-   . 
and  gnva  tij»*ir  vi:l^w«'8    and   PSJatrs  in 
the    cburclies    and   mora>ieries  ;  tliis 
being,    according    to    iliJ  uoiioiis   of 
the  age,  the  aurest  way  of  securing  the 
lavar  of  beaveii,  and  tbe  forgi^yefiesa  of 


past  sins.    In  Rnssi«i,  too,  the  voice  of 
nature  waa  silenci-d  by  fenr  and  horror. 
In  the  hour  of  danger,  fHih^rs  and  mo- 
thers deserted  their  children  and  chjl-  , 
dren  their  parents; 

Of  all  theestiowtes  of  the  number  of 
livi-8  lo«-t  in  Europe,  the  most  probable 
is,  that  altogether,  a  fourth  part  of  tha 
inhabitants  were  carried/jff.  Ni-w,  if 
Euiope  ai  present  contain  210,(^00,000 
inhabitants,  the-popniafion,  not  to  take 
n  higher  estimate,  which  might  easily 
h»*  ju>tifird,  amountir.g  to  at  least  105,- 
000,0(10  ift  the  sixth  century. 

It  may,  therefore,  be  ns^Mimad,  with- 
out   exafrgeration,  that    Europi*  lost, 
during  the  BUck  Death,  25,000,000  of 
iuhabitauts. 


vl 


^^ILLIAM  WILBERFORCB. 

William  Wilberforce,  whose  death 
is  announced  in  tbe  papers   lately   re- 
ceived fioin  London,  was  a  truly  great 
and  good  man.    He  waa  horn  in  1759, 
and  entered  Purliament  in  17S0.    He 
was  of  a  good  family,  and  possessed  aii 
anr'ple  fortune,  but  never  yielded  to  any 
of  the  temptations  peculiar  to  rank  and 
wealth.    He  was  a  truly  rellginu*. man, 
and  his  conduct  did  honor  to  bie  faith. 
He  is  piincipally  known  by  his  success^ 
fid  exertions  in  the   abolition  of  th« 
Slave  Trade.     His  first  motitm  upon 
that  subject  was  brought  before  Pailia* 
ment  in  1787.     Th«'  opposition  which 
it  excitfd,  both  inandout  oftbeHo  <se, 
seems  almost    incredible.      Pt'iiiions 
poured  in  against  it  from   all  quarters, 
and  though   it  was  supported  by  Mr. 
Pitt,  it  was  rejected  by  a  large  majo- 
riiv. 

•  

Mr.  Wilheiforce  pd^  Lis  friends  con* 
tinpeJ  their  efforts  in  behalf  of  oppress- 
ed humanity,  nndiscouragei  by  repeat- 
ed repnlses.  Noewithsianding,  howe« 
v^r,  the  manifest  justice  i»f  the  niea> 
sure^  ihev  ailvocar^d,  snd  the  horn  rs 
of  the  tr^ffir  itseK,  and  alih^u^h  il*-y 
had  the  pna'erful  «»fip^rt  r»"'.o|H  I\tt 
H»'d  F   V.  I     n  •-  II.  •     ?    .  '"    I     ,,    ^ 

■•  t>f  o  <i-f"     'v  •.    i**i.'.v,  ih-uhe 

•  i  M^t' Mt  t  .1  nmi  li.^  vl.  adil  declare  i ha 
jI.iVK  i  fj  If»  irron?:»-r»»nt  with  jiwiic, 
humanity,  a'  d  «»Muud  pojicv.  and  -hsiiild 
iiiimcdiat^iy  take  me  isure6  for  its  abo* 
litioii,  prevailed.  Twenty  years  wera 
occupied  io  coDTinciDg  tha  Tegialatoni 
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of  Great  Britain,  th&t  it  was  unlawful  tu  \ 
deal  in  human  flesh.  In  bringing  about  \ 
this  happy  and  glorious  result,  3Ir. 
Wilberforcc  was  mainly  influeuiial  and 
has  associated  bis  name  imperishably 
with  the  triumphs  of  humanity  and  be- 
ne volenc-e. 

Mr.  Wiiberforce'a  whole  life  has  been 
consistent  with  this  portion  of  it.     The 
religious  and  charitable  institutions  of 
bis  country  have  found  in  him  an  effi- 
cient supporter  and  a  liberal  friend. — 
His  public  and  private   life  has  been 
spotless — even  his  enemies  never  im- 
pugned the   purity  of  his  motives,  or 
doubted  his  disinterested  and  elevated 
views.     His  writings  have  been  full  of 
Christian  spirit,  and  the  most  sublime 
morality.     The  fame  that  he  has  ac- 
quired is  a  truly  enviable  one,    arising 
from  exertions  of  the  highest  benevo- 
lence, iho  most  comprehensive  charity, 
a  fervor  of  moral  feeling,  a  steadiness 
of  moral  principle,   and  an  energy  of 
purpose  in  behalf  of  the  truth,  that  no- 
thing could  damp.      How  infinili-ly  su- 
perior it  is,  not  only  to  the  warrior's 
laurels,   but  even  to  the    siaiesmao's 
worthier    honors.      ^Vith  these    last 
are  associated    recollections    of   par- 
ty strife,  of  bitter  contentions,  a  steel- 
ing of  the  heart  against  emotions,  and 
they  are  too  often  gained  by  a  sacrifice 
of  that  high  principle  which  *•  feels  a 
Slain  like  a  wound."     But  in  the  glory 
of  such  a  man  as  Wilberforce,  there  is 
no  alloy.     Mo  one  can  look  upon  it  with 
any  thing  but  unmixed  admiration.     It 
is  a  triumph  of  virtue,  of  religion,  and 
of  moral  courage.      His  life  is  no  less 
encouraging  than  beautiful.    The  inHu- 
ence  of  such  a  man  never  dies.    He 
-communicates  an   electric   impulse  to 
his  age,    T.iOusands  have  been  kindled 
from  the  fires  that  burned  in  his  breast. 
The  good  man  lives  in  his  works,  in 
bis  examples,  and  in  his  influences— 
when  his  own  bright  orb  is  sunk  to  rest, 
the  world  it  still  illumined  wiih  the 
*•  bright  track  of  his  fiery  car.*' 

[Boiton  Jlerc,  Journal, 


The  Lexington  Observer  mentions 
a  report  ttiat  30  convicts  had  died  of 
Cholera  in  the  Kentucky  Penilentiary 
en  the  27th  July. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  ?\SHES 
MASSAC  HUSCTTS. 

The  folIi>wing  exiracta  are  fr- 
very  interesting  work,  entitled  "> 
ral  History  of  the  Fishes  of  Mu  J' 
setts,  embracing  a  practical fe>- 
Angling- — By  Jerome  V.  C.  > 
M.  D."  recently  published  ia&j. 
by  Allen  &l  Ticknor. 

IMPORTANCE    OF   THE    FISTO/B 

•*  It  was  an  opinion  ofFM  -- 
nature's  great  and  wonderful  f'  ' 
more  demonstrated  in  the  >"»  -'• ' 
ibeland.'     This  power  ia  digpM'\ 
forms  of  exquisite  beauty  and  «:»* 
grandeur.     It  is  exhibited  ootAer 
tain  wave  and  in  the  unexplorei'w ' -' 
of  the  deep.      It  appears  intteaJ^^ 
degree,  among  the  myriad*  (^^'^^* 
which  traverse  the  ocetn,  ^iti' ^'' 
ciiy  frtr   surpassing  that  ^d^*^  * 
human  power,  equallifl^''*^*^j^"'' 
the  tenants  of  the  air.  Sctnehifox 

80  far  penetrated  thisfi^Mof^"^^* 
research,  as  to   inrfuce  ttV^'^?^®* 
that  we  have  any  ihinglil^t^^lf '"J 
history  of  the  watery  tribes  ^f^^^ 
indeed  new  names,  but  with  vii'«'  ^ 
crease  we    have   not  a  cwx^^^"-  \ 
knowledge  of  the  habit5  >»d(^a;»'^^ 
of  the  marine    inhabitants.    U^  ^ 
has  given  names  to  upwards  ^Y. 
hundred  species  :  yt  'f  J-*  I*'    ' 
thai  the  recesses  of  ih«  ^»»^°"''^  ,. 
contain  a  great  variety  o^^"7'^^' 
seen    bv  man.     Imagination /»«^ 
quenrly  been  busy  in   tenaoUDg  ^^ 
unexplored  regions  witk  "^^^^^ 
tions,  and  superstiiion  "?•  **  i^ 
her  inventive  faculties  to  mp<|«^^ 
lief  on  their  existence,  w  cuf 
and  inexperienced  roindi.      .uttm 

**It  would  afford  an^f^L^fhe 
to  the  inquiring  mind,  to  ^^^pgi. 
singular  adaplal  Ion  to  its  »"  ^^  ^ 
ence,  which  is  to  be  foiitwl  ^.  ^^ 
of  animated  nature,  and  to  'I^^^du 
order  and  beauty  which  ^^'''^^f ^^i 
elsewhere,  is  stamped  op"" 
of  the  Almighty.  .,„..  ib«t 

*•  It  is  an  interesliDf  fact  to-v^^ 

had  it  not  been  for  the  ^''^/Sg^Enr 
sea,  the  pilgrim  fathers  ©»  ^^  w 
land  would  Rave  probably  ^^^ 
famine.    The  pious  Bf^'**' 
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>^oc.V«&ie8  livfi^  meolhs  almost  entirely 
^oii  fisli,  and'  his  dtiily   thanks  \v\;ro 
vett,  thart"hi;  aoil  hm  aesociales  could 
mc^k.  of  Ihfe  abundance  of  ihe  seas,  and 
*  liAt3  treasures  hid  in  the  sands.'    Tho 
fa  At.     colonv    of  Plymouth  was  nou- 
sUed  imu  streogth  and  power  by  tho 
ade  ofiishing.     It  wofi,  lor  a  long  sti- 
2a    ofyears,  oaeof  the  principal  sour- 
's     iVofu  whence  they  derived  eu^te* 
inc«»   fur  then^selvesi,  and  articles   of 
_  Mtiio,    in  ezubanii^e  tor  which  they  ob- 
'*'  iiied  Commodities  necessary  fur  their 
i) II fort  and  protection.     It   is   due  to 
iat  noble,  race  of  natives,  wlio  were  af- 
'  r wards  aimotjt  entirely  swept  from 
Tew    Ij^ugland  by  pestilence  and  war, 
^  ev*t»  tti  aiaie,  that  to  them  were  our  la- 
'  h»'rs  iiidiibted  lf>r  (heir  first  knowledge 
)l  ilie  iimnHHr  of  taking  ri:>h,  a$  well  ris 
'  jf     the    rudiments  of  Indian  agricul- 
ture. 

**  Some  of  ihe  •sesto  which  the  pro- 
ductions of  (he  sea  may  be  applied,  and 
.  which  are   not  adverted  to  in  the  pre- 
ceding sketch,  appear  by  the  fullowiog 
.   extract,  wb^ch  ori|;inally  appeared  in 
,    the  Bamstable  Jonruai  : 

•'  The  cattle  of  Provincetown  feed 
upon   tifih  with  apparently   as  good  re- 
lish as  upon  the  best  kinds  of  fodder.-^ 
It  is  said  that  some  cows,  kept  there 
several   years,   will,   when  grain  and 
(ish  are  placed  before  them  at  the  same 
time,    prefer    the    iatter,    eating   the 
whole  of  the  fish  before  they  touch  tiie 
grain.    L«ke  one  of  old,  we  were  r^ 
ther  incredulous  on  this  subject,  td,l^we 
t      had  the  evidence  of  occular  demonstra- 
;      (ion.    We  have  seen  the  cows  at  th^it 
place  boldly  enter  the  surf,  in  pursuit  of 
the  ofiaJs  thrown  from  the  Hsh- boats  on 
t      theshore*  and  whea  obtained,  j/pastl- 
cate  and  swallow  every  part  except  the 
hardest  bones.    A  Provincetown  ccw 
will  dissect  the  head  of  a  fish  with  won- 
der/iil  celerity.    She  places  one  foot 
upon  a  part  of  it,  and   with  her  teeth 
tears  off  the  akin  and  gristly  parts,  and 
in  a  few  ivonieots  notiiing  is  left  but  ttie 

bOR98. 

**  The  inhahitantsof  Princetown  are 
not  ihs  only  people  who  feed  their  cat- 
tle upon  fish.  The  nations  of  the  Co- 
roiDandel  coast*  as  well  as  in  other 
parts  of  the  east,  practise  feeding  their 
iocks  and  herds  with  fish*  The  cele- 
brattd  traveller^  IbnBatutBt  who  visit- 


1 


ed  Zafar,  the  most  easterly  city  in  Ye- 
nien,  in  the  early  [  art  ol  the  fourteenth 
ccnturv,  says  that  the  iuliabitants  of 
that  city  c^rrir^d  on  a  great  trade  in 
horses  in  India,  and  at  that  period  fed 
their  /locks  and  herds  with  tish,  a  prac- 
tice which,  he  sa)o,  he  had  no  where 
else  observed.*' 

kQE   OF    FISHES. 

**  Perhaps  there  is  no  subject  on 
which  iho  naturalist  has  labored  •with 
loss  .^ucces.s,  ibau  in  trying  to  ascertain 
the  ac;e  to  which  fishes  attain.  Admit- 
ting th^t  an  individual  of  any  species 
were  nndismrbed  by  enc'inics,  or  un- 
molested by  its  own  kindred,  and  qui- 
etly enjoying  a. circumscribed  body  of 
water,  am;-ly  supplied  with  wppropriate 
foo  I,  ihere   is  no  reason   for  doubting 

that  it  would  live  for  many  centuries. 

We  know  of  no  limits  to  their  longevi- 
ty, nor  can  we  suppose  that  the  internal 
machinery  would  wear  itself  out,  so 
long  as  the  digestive  organs  were  pro- 
perly nxf-i  ted. 

"  I3ut  the  lime  must  ultimately  ar- 
rive when  death  will    tcnninaie    their 
existence;  th')u^li  admirably  construct- 
ed for  uncomui  >nly  lon^  life,  they  are 
nr.t,  nor  canthry  hi  exempted  from  the 
operation  of  the  law,  which,  to  intelli- 
gent beings,  is  contemplated  with  the 
deepest  feelings  of  awe  and  solemnity. 
.0,4*  **^**^^°^  ^''rp,  in  artificial   p.mds, 
inajB  been  lepoyiedly  fuiui.l.   with  gold 
rjn^s  in  their  fnis,  ai.d  other  kindd  of 
'la.)el?,on  which  were  alsofonnd  dfttc?, 
that  proved  conclusively,  that  one  hun- 
dred years  had   elapsed  since  the  in- 
scription Wiis  made. 

;*  Gcauer  speaks  of  a  pike  that  was 
known  to  be  two  hundre'»  and  sixry- 
seven  years  old.  It  is  anfirmed  by  some 
of  the  French  writer**,  that  nevcral  pike 
are  in  a  pond  which  formerly  belonged 
to  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  father  of  the 
present  Kinp,  so  very  aged,  thst  their 
orig.nal  complexion  is  completely  lost ; 
Ihrjy  have  become  a  dingy  hue,  and  ac- 
tually give  the  spectator  the  idea  of 
extreme  old  a^e. 

*•  Cariibfjinous  fishes  have  still  a 
greater  [)ro8pccl  of  living  to  an  advanc- 
ed period.  Ini?tead  of  bones,  as  previ- 
ously remarked,  their  skeletons  ar« 
elastic,  having  byt  a  small  portion  of 
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earthy  mutter  in  them.  As  the  vesseU 
secrete  but  little  os^^tific  matter,  they 
do  not  become  rigid,  as  in  thi*  land  ani- 
mal — the  heart  is  in  no  danger  ufbenig 
converted  into  bone— indee  I,  \«c  i\o  not 
itnow  why  many  of  them  niigiit  not 
live  an  i  continue  to  grov  fur  a  thou- 
sand y«*ard. 

**  U  was  at  jcine  time  thonghc  that  the 
circles  discoverable  on  theeadsi  of  the 
vertebrae  of  the  onseous  tribes,  indicat- 
ed the  age — as  the  rings  on  the  extre- 
mity of  a  log  marked  the  years  oi  the 
growth  of  the  tree.  Three  are,  unfor- 
tunaiely*  no  guides;  and  we,  therefore, 
regret  that  wc  know  of  no  mode,  at  the 
present  day,  of  solving  a  problem  of  the 
highest  interest  to  the  curious.  Of  the 
•marine  fishes,  the  sharks,  unquestiona- 
bly, reach  a  truly  pairtarclial  age/' 

SLEEP. 

**  Exposed,  as  these  animals  must 
necessarily  be,  to  the  vorncious  ja\AS  of 
millions  of  belligerent,  as  ireii  as  hun- 
gry associates,  it  would  seem  hardly 
poasibld  that  they  should  find  a  safe 
oppitrjuaity  for  this  kind  of  rebt,  howe- 
"ver  much  they  miglit  at  any  period  re- 
quire  it.  Again,  b^ing  without  eyelids, 
they  would  be  regarded,  at  first 
thought,  as  organized  to  reqiiire  i»o 
Buspen^-ion  of  the  powers  of  volition, 
linpossihle  as  it  in  to  spt^ak  with  cer- 
tainty on  this  poii»t,  we  are  fully  per- 
suaded that  tney  not  only  require  sleej^  j 
btit  tba\  they  also  find  safe  and  c<Vive-  ? 
iiiieot  limes  to  enjoy  that  sort  of  repose. 
XJold -fishes,  in  vases,  repuse  regularly 
through  the  night,  after  the  lij^his  have 
been  exiingwished.  This  is  inferred 
from  their  remaining  precisely  in  one 
position,  six  or  eight  hours  at  a  tiipe." 

SHARKS. 

*<  The  white  shark  cannot  be  enid  to 
be  very  common  on  this  coast ;  vesseU, 
io  approaching  the  land,  occasionally 
discover  one  of  theie  In'ge  dewourers, 
ffeniiy  gUding  through  the  water;'  in 
wake  of  the  rudder.  Usually  the  color 
is  a  light  ash,  hence  ito  name,  thouffb  it 
is  by  no  means  always  of  that  shade.— 
Qa  the  back,  m  with  nearly  all  fishes, 
the  skin  is  quite  dark;  the  tail  has  three 
iob«s»  teeth  exceed tngly  numerous,  and 


the  body,  when  fully  grown,  frointv 
ty  to  thirty  feet  long,   in  fro  pic  *i 
maten,  however,  it  atta-ns  %»b    gre-r 
s"ze.     Fo8«»il  tceih  of  a  shaHr,  io»' 
family  the  one  under  p.on^idt-raf j 
longH,  are  found  at  Malta,    m^.'r  ■ 
four  and  a  half  inches  from  tbe  pt>  • 
the  baoe,  and  six  inches  from  ti  e{\ 
to  the  ancrle.     All  the    fosMl    bo.i'- 
the  aotedelifvian  races*  whico  b^^e  .^' 
discovered,  show  fhat  the  prtii«itivew^ 
mals  were  of  far  great  ermisoitU'V  !b 
those   of  the  present   tioe.     Pen.- 
there  is  no  subject  of  dftv^T  iuiere 
to  the  naturalint,  than  this  ciiriois  ^c 
sustained  by   the   exhibition  of  'C-r 
skeletons,  in  the  CHbiiiec  of  ib.«a^" 
try  and  Europe.      These   pnMc  c  .- 
clusively  that  those  wliirbpieoen>L   « 
present  occupants  of  ite  koiI  venr.''''i; 
^igintic.  The  perfect  bones  oi»i*ai  i, 
sixty  feet  in  le^gih  ;  the  ife(h,0iuil>. 
snd  vertebras  of  the  mastodos,  «s  «eii 
»s  som**  others,    will  ever  rrMstivk  <?> 
jects  of  wonder   aiid  asioni^teui.— 
Were  these  moving  moivfain  t>( &ah 
proportioned  to   the  prvluftt    of' me 
ea/ih  1  and  if  so,   aod  *My  wei*  per* 
initi^-d  to  roam  over  XWa  ^^»  what 
phycicHl  change  in   the  t^nvstmnoa  of 
the    wot  Id    rendered   it  necseaiy    lo 
drive  entire  Kpecins  utterly  lrott»T»t- 
ence,  by  a  sudden  and  isrfibte  dei>N«- 
tion  ? 

'*  At  the   pearl    fisheries  of  Soitft 
Americs,  where  wbii»<  ^hitrka  ar^i^^ 
nierous,  visiiing  the  wif^tuy  cift^i^r 
the  tocks,  the  water  being  au  t^\^ 
a  small  object  may  be  seen  at  c•««f>^^ 
aide  distnnce,  the  divert,  fMiuiif>/«t'& 
the  chaiact^r  of  the  mnn^iers.  io  imi: 
descents  for  the  oyster,  are  o'»)i«rti  t;* 
go    armed    in  self-defence.    T<)rihis 
piirpd&e,  some  csrry  a  long  sbaifi^'itf . 
As  -(li^  i^bark's  mouth  is  placed O'v^* 
what  under  ibe  head,  he  endtt^n  to 
get  over  his  intended  vtcfisi,  mm  if  H« 
di.^oovers  no  disposition  in  tbe  Indies 
to  move,  gently  settles  dowsoverliKa 
with  hi?«  horrible  mouth  widrly  extend- 
erl.    With  tbe  coolness  of  a  philoso- 
pher, the   instant  he  is  pcmt  enuoii)  to 
be  reached,  tbe  diver  plants  biski>ife 
into  hisvitalr^    Another  oBethorfwliicI 
is  practised  is,  for  tbe  diver  to  cany 
down  with  kitm  four  or  ive  kird'we^d 
sticks,  about  two  i^tloBg,  shar^snad 
SI  both  etids^  In  eaa«  h«  iilikeJytoto 
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iarl»««d  in  hk  teAroh  for  the  oy»ier, 
*»«-  visit  «>f  ti)ii«  kind  of  sliarke,  he 
■  «-it3    oii«»     of  the  sticks  hffwefii  lit* 
»  «•  «i.ts  *»e  is  in  the  HCto(  closing  them. 
»=»    pr<>v«  tl  emasnnner,  bihI  !lief»»rcu 
h    ^  liich    they  are  brought  to  at- 1  on 
a*t.ick,  Fc  curt" ly  pins  boih  eiiHs  into 
\  V^c>iic«,    niici  n^vay  he  jfoee,  without 
-    |>«>«>«9il>irny  of  a  remedy.     Instances 
V  «  l^^-t-n  known  o<  an  Indian,  who  wiB 
>-\\-*r,»ly  Bet  upon,  lliathf^avH  Mway 
I  oe  »- licks  in  Miiccr>6Nioii,  belure  quii- 
ig-  tii*>  dniif^eiouB  post. 
**  A.  youi>i£  girl,  a  naJive  of  the  Mor- 
ieiss%9  i^tuiids,  coiiirived  to  siohI  a  Imr 
'ir.   11  rrj>m  the  deck  of  a  Boston  vt-H- 
^K    x^'HiiJHp  foracariioofsHndiil  wood. 
.».  ••  i^  wain  under  water  for  a  considoM- 
\V^  distance  before couiini:  up  Air  hreaih, 
.lut    »lie    nioinet.t    tjhn  was   seen    with 
i\»e  li»r  on  hershoidd^r  she  was  purou- 
e*^,  Hnd  just  as  ihi  man  in  the  bow  raised 
hi?»  Vmr  to  strike  lipr,  nhe  plunged  a  se- 
cond   time — ihe    l>oats     pursucJ    the 
truck,  but  wheii  vht*  auain  arow  lo  the 
•urf>  ce,  .still  h<ihiiii{r  the  imn,  a*inigh*y 
vtbiie  shark*  swallowed  her  at  one  ef- 
fort," 


STUaOEOK. 

*' As  sundry  persons  wr-rc  employed 
in  paiMii'p  the  hull   « f  the  pchi  oner 
ExHCt,  then   lying  at   Hi«rifurd,   they 
^       were  sinldfnly  interrupted  in   ilnir  la- 
^    .  bor  hy  an  abrupt  an  unceremonious  vi- 
aii  frtisi  one  of  tha  inhabitants  of  the 
river,    Th^-y  were  standing  in  a  hcow, 
which  was  drawQ  aloui^t'ide  the  schoon- 
er, siirrniinded   with  their   paiut-pots, 
and  biiiily  plying  their  brushes,  when  a 
sturtLeon,  about  8**ven   feet  lon^  and 
three  feel  iq  cireuinreieiice,  n:akiugr  his 
way  beiwfen  the  scow  and  thn  gchoun- 
6' ,  wliere  there  was  just  room  enough 
to  vfi'urJ  «  pasicaKe,  dabhe>i  in  aniougst 
thetji'onishHd  painters,  ovi  rturoeii  tl.e 
poll,  mixed  ilielr   various*  contents  in 
one  mat*"*,  ami,  having  thus  formed  a 
newcDiiibiiiBiiou  of  colors,  took  the  br.- 
tiiieisintohis  oun  hauds.    Subvtitut- 
ing  liif  tK  1  for  a  brush,  he  couKoenced 
opifHtioiisoQ  a  iar^e  scale, and,  as  he 
flounced  about  io  his  new   quarters, 
iciiiter<-dtl)ep«mt  in  every  direction, 
•prtading  jt  over  the  side  of  the  vessel 
and  scow,  lod  notoipittiug  to  bestow  a 
libenl  coit  ea  the  paioters  tbeanelvas. 


He  was  not  lone  permitted,  however,  ta 
display  hi8^kili  in  his  new  line  of  bu- 
siness J  for  the  paiuiers,  not  rt  lisbing 
thiH  8|  rcies  of  monopoly,  commenced  a 
united  a-'S'auIt  on  i\v  ir  new  competitor, 
and  despatched  hiui  without  mercy. 

**  In  Knglich  latr,  the  sturgeon  instill 
considered  as  ex<^iusively  belonging  lo. 
iho  King,  who  is  also  entitled  by  an  an- 
cient. |irave,  parliauieutary concession, 
to  all  whal^'H  which  ma>  be  cant  on  the 
sea-shore  of  the  realm,  to  he  equally 
divided  between  his  majesty  and  his 
royal  i^pouse— the  head,  as  the  niostoo- 
hle  part,  beiojH  for  the  King,  and  the 
tail  for  the  Queen  ;  out  of  wh'ch  i^he 
waia  to  he  tiupplied  with  whalebone  for 
making  her  ^t:iy8.  This  was  particu** 
larly  nn  un^oriun:ite  division  for  her 
majesty,  as  the  whole  of  the  article  in 
que&itiuo  is  found  io  the  jaws." 

BERRino. 

**The  herring  of  this  country,  care-' 
fully  preserved,  is  no  wise  inferior  to 
those  of  oih^-r  couuiriis.  They,  are 
cau^h*  in  v;<ri(>usly  <  oustructed  nets,  in 
uiodi  of  the  rivers  and  Iresh  water 
streams,  which  arj  so  connected  with 
the  sea  that  the  tide  water  sets  several 
mil  H  up  their  channels. 

'*This  trihoof  fl^hes8o  far  as  regards 
number,  if  we  cr»-dit  the  assertions  of 
wnteij*.  very  uiuch  exceeds  all  others 
put  logHther.  In  the  northern  seas,  in- 
accessible to  many  otht  r  bein^^s,  they 
have  an  oceanicinciropolis  of  their  own 
where  they  multiply  beyond  all  humao 
comnitatioo. 

"Ni^ture  seems  to  have  created  them 
expressly  to  heroine  the  fi)od  of  the  ma- 
ny nil  nsters  ofthe  det  p  ;  as  bread  is 
the  sfafToilire  for  man.  so  are  herring 
the  food  on  which  the  unnumbered 
creatures  ofthe  sea  maiuly  depend. 

•*  Herring  are  ceriai  <ly  anadromous^ 
though  their  migrations  liave  heeoover-- 
rated.    Their  taking,  it  is suid,  the  re- 
gular circuit  ofthe  sea,  elves  an  ad(ii-- 
iional  interest  to  their  history.    One 
immen^e  army  leaves  the  polar  regions,, 
ill  the  spring,  equalling  in  extent  the 
whole  surfHce  of  Great  Britain. 

**  As  they  advance,  squadrons  begin 
to  separate  from  the  main  body ;  these 
average  from  four  to  six  miles  in 
brtadtb»  and  in  length  cannot  be  mea* 
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pured  by  the  eye.  An  astonishing  re- 
presentation arrives  at  ihc  Shetland 
Islands  in  June.  By  September,  Eng- 
land, Ireland,  and  Scotland  are  enr- 
rounded  by  tbem.  From  these  parlF, 
the  forces  move  south-uest,  cross  the 
Atlantic,  and  make  their  appparance  on 
the  coast  of  G^orffia  about  the  last  of 
January;  detachments  then  bej^in  to 
move  eastward,  till,  ultimately,  the 
whole  North  American  seaboard  is  lined 
with  them. 

'•This  fish,  variously  |)repnrid,  has 
been  esieemeil  as  .-m  ariicle  of  food, 
from  the  remotest  antiquity.  Holland, 
paniciilarly,  was  the  country  in  which 
they  most  excelle>l  in  tiiig  fi-hery. — 
Many  years  since,  it  was  supposed  that 
risingf  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  'hou- 
sand  per^jons  were  devoted  to  the  trade 
of  lakingr  and  curing  of  heiring.' 


» 


HORRORS  OF  WAR. 

Inlbe  hospitals  of  Wilna,  there  were 
about  17,0(10  dead  and  dying,  frozen 
and  freezing.     The  bodies  of  the  form- 
er, broken  up,  served  to  stop  the  cavi- 
ties in  the  windows,  floors,  and  walls  ; 
bui  in  Bome  of  the  passages  of  the  great 
convent,  above  l,5oO  bodies  were  piled 
up  transversely  like  pigs  of  lead  or  iron. 
When  those  were   finally  removed  on 
sledges  to  be  buried,  the  most  extraor- 
dinary figures  were  presented  by  the  va- 
riety of  their  attitudes  :  for  none  seem- 
ed to  have  been  frozen  in  a  composed 
state  ;  each  was  fixed  in  the  lust  action 
of  life — in  the  last  direction  given  to 
hife  limbs ;  even  the  eyes  retained  the 
last  expression  eithei  of  anger,  pain,  or 
entreaty.     In  the  roads,  men  were  ga- 
thered around  the  burning  ruins  of  cot- 
tages which  a  mad  spirit  of  destruction 
had  fired,  picking  and  eating  the  burnt 
bodies    of^  tKeir    fellow    men  ;  while 
thousands  of  horses  were  moaning  in 
agony,  with    their  flesh  mangled  and 
hacked,   to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  a 
hunger  that  knew  no  pity.     Such  were 
some  of  the  calaniitiea  which  followed 
the  retreat  of  the  French  army  fro'lxi 
3I08COW. 


Warning  to  Bachelort.-^Dr»  Spurz- 
hcira,  the  great  phrenologist  once  gave 
it  as  bia  opinion,  that  celibacy  is  often 
the  cause  of  insanity  and  suicide. 
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SPIRIT  OK  ap^nm 


Since  the   fetters    of  legal  rc«'.'  . 
have  b«-en    removed   from  tte  T.    .• 
honian   Practice  in  Ohio,  tbeTi^:' i* 
Facidry    have     AoiibM  fheit  i  .   ' 
t.)  oppose  us.      31811  disaoitri  <i  -  - 
tiaieuts   and    feelings,  in  aii'^*'    • 
ry    Other    respect,  hstre  dti^rrj- , 
as  fnras  passible,  ihafeverysf'i    <*  - 
feeling  and    interest,  shali  k  "-^ - 
in  one  gf-nernl,  common,  s/f-i-s'r    ' 
passion  ofmaliiinity  and  j«rsefjn|'- 
Among  them  and  their a/ter^fs '«^" 
is  a  determintfd  effort  t-cljaJ  tbf - 
of  Thomson ian ism  to  ffoir&^S'^"^ 
Schem»>  ofReformatrt^fl.  i^r.Uo^ird 
publishtd  several  vohiTnt4\ftpfes*'=^ 
opposition  10  Dr.  Tbomsoar-V^^nird    ^ 
new  forms  of  medicine^  ^'""        '. 
obtained  several  patents.   °^  *^^^ 
ed  Thomson's    prescriptiw^' ^;. .■[ 
commendevi  his  own  assupcT»oi,i\:^ 
he  substitifted  as  fVir  preferabk.  /; 
title  of  his  book  ia»  "aaiinpr^'f'; 
tern  of  Bbtarilc   medicine,  fourrf;-' 
correct  phvsiQiogica/  principles^ '»'% 

He  has  boasted  of  his  •vVejW'/f/j;^ 
and  contended  that  he  had  I^»       * 

Thomson's  rights  and  P''!'f%w 
touched/*  We  ddnbr  adm'rrfl/-.  *^^ 
BtateHient,  but  it  is  ntMnrioir«"  ^ 
introduced  many  innovalio»»>  •  '^; 
seuttid  a  mutilated  kind  af  P"^^ 
receding  from   Thomsonian  51"!?;^^ 

on  the  one  hand,  a'»d  apP^'^ J'^^ld 
complicated  prescript 'O'^'.  leween 
school  on  the  other,  vacillal'J^.  ,  ^^ 

the  two.  We  wish  to  ^^t'^^l^'L- 
the  ashes  of  the  dead.  ButibetRa'?^ 
nant  triumph,  (he  fiend-like  8«1«»/. 
that  animates  the  fee\mgsc((»^\^^^^ 
ly  and  their  coadjutors,  or  scjr  /^ 

of  interested  individuals,  fly/V  g 
trous  fall  of  Mr.  Hoir «fo  y»"f'|;;H, 
snch,  that  we  afc  eoinpelw'**  »^^^^ 
their  insidious  male»olen<«'  ^V-jrt 
to  facts,  thatwe  would wilH'y'Tl 
to  oblivion.     A  detail  ol'  ^  *^^ 
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IS  and  untoward  circumstances, 
iatioiito  tho  course  of  the  cpidc- 
n  thai  family  is  already  befce  the 
c«  The  facts  published  will  be 
factory  to  the.  caudid  ;  with  the 
isic'dl  opioions  of  the  captious  and 
inng^,  wa  iball  not  indulge  any 
concern. 

ny  thing  is  to  be  accounted  blaine- 

n  the  practice  in  the  Howard  fa- 

ihisisnotthe  place  to  d-i\\   out 

insure.      We  feel  more  dispos'^fl 

'urn  with  those  who  monr.«.     He 

-tended  by  physicians  of  his  own 

.  Thomson  norThomsonisin*  Imd 

e  management  of  a,  sin^Itj  cay- . — 

ijMB  our  own  practice,  had  n  bt*<'U 

d  in  those  obstinate  cases,  ntight 

ive  saved  them*     Some  have  died 

our  most  active  exertions.  With 

the  disease  has  began,  as  MH^en- 

a  ol)served,  where  other  diseases 

iudie,  that  is  in  death.      We  be- 

,  and  are   sure,   notwithstanding 

VI I  6urmising8,  machinations,  and 

bearings,  that  have  been  so  indus- 

sly  propai^ated,  as  far  as  our  own 

rvatious  hare   extended,  that  the 

L   scrupulous,    rigid,    undeviating 

rence  to  Dr.  Thomson  s  mode  of 

inient  in  Cholera  has  been  far  more 

essful  than  any  other.    This  senti- 

I,  we  are  confident,  on  mature  and 

irtial    investigation,  ^ill   admit  of 

nost  unpqnivocal  demonstration.— 

efianceof  the  ridictile  and  calumny 

be  combined   efforu  of  the  little- 

o    of  street-yarn  j«pinners,  letter- 

ers,  and  anonymous  newspaper  pa- 

»pbisi«,  Tliomsonians  maiittain  a 

and   rational  confidence  in  their 

3tn,  and  feel  that  confidence  to  be 

iined  by   &ct«,  from   which   their 

inents  cannot  escape  nor  success- 

appcaj. 

the  Pegular  Faculty  wish  to  sua- 

(he  reputation  juf  their  practice,  by 

>aling   to   unforiunata  results,  we 

Id  invite  lUem  to  look  into  the  fam* 

of  the  Hon.  John  Uowan  and  Hon. 

>I.  Jobn«on»    of  Ky.,  and  the  five 

dredcbodies  that  have  been  commit - 

to  the  grave  in  the  litrle  city  of 

ingtcm,  during  the  ravages  of  the 

pestilence.  Immediately  under  the 

and  mercurial  protection  of  the  Es- 

pians  of  l^ransylvania  University. 

ajeta  are  stubborn  thipgs.^ 


BAD  NFAVS. 

We  are  sorry  to  he  compelled  to  say, 
that,    iiotwiihsraiiding   the  j'olite  ai.d 
reasonalde  atl?ntion  of  many  of  otir  re- 
spectable correspnntlents,  who  kindly 
consider  the  extent  and  burthen  that 
most  devolve  on  us  by  a  contrary  course^ 
never  fail,   when  writing  o»i  their  own 
business,  to  rxon»*ratP  us  from  any  tax 
for  postage.     Thos"  who  write  several 
timep,    on   some   trifling  concern,  im- 
posina^  12i  cr25.jents   postiijje   no  u» 
from  wl.om  tlicy   are    wishing   to  ob- 
tain some  fa'vor,  cannot  be    overbur- 
iliened  wilii  a  sense  of  propriety.    We 
are  not  now  disposed  to  give  the  names 
of  certain  individuals  to  the  public,  as 
having   played  a  heavy  game  upon  us 
this  way.      Unwilling  to  suspect  the 
motives  of  professed  friends,  wnohave, 
in  many  instances,  laid  their  hand  hea- 
vily upon  us,  we  exercise  our  minds  t» 
forbearance,  to  all  reasonable  bounds^ 
but  any  thing  like  a  willing  or  inten)- 
tional   imposition  on  our  good  nature 
and  general  liberality^  is  past  endur- 
ance.   If  in  making  these  declarations, 
any  of  our  friends  feel  themselves  tojo 
severely  censured,  they  most  candidly 
and  honestly  consider  that  they  haveia^ 
flicted  the  first  wound. 


TO  THE  NEGLECTED. 

A  muhitude'of  letter^  remain  unan- 
swered. This  position  of  our  business 
has  been  unavoidable.  Since  the  sick- 
ness has  began  to  subside,  we  are  turn- 
ing oii^  attention  to  our  correspond- 
ents with  increasing  diligence.  Every 
individual  shall  be  attended  tuas  punc- 
tually as  practicable.  There  has  not 
been  in  any  case  a  wilful  neglect. 

In  forwarding  the  Recorder,  if  any 
failures  should  hs^pen  oh  our  part,  it 
will  be  sheer  accident.  Any  back  num- 
bers will  be  forwarded,  to  any  reasona- 
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hit  extent,  where  we  shall  be  certified 
that,  by  any  fau-t  of  ours,  any  refuse 
numbers  may  have  been  forwarded  tu 
any,  or  through  aoy  ue^ligpiice  or  inat- 
tention of  ours  in  irrappiiig  theui,  they 
may  havesusiaioed  8uch  injury  as  to  im 
fit  them  for  binding.  We  are  wiiUpg 
to  fiiini  all  our  engagements  with  our 
subscriber^t,  to  the  urmost  of  oar  iibili- 
lies,  and  to  rectify  niisiukes  as  far  as 

possible,  consist'^nt  with  comniun  jus- 
•lice. 

Some  communicilfons  for  tiie  Ue- 
cordei;  are  purposely  neglected,  on 
account  of  iheir  peculiar  excellency.— 
|niendii»g  to  improve  the  exte  •  hI  aij- 
pparance  of  our  second  volumr*,  by  bet- 
ter paper,, new  type,*  and  improveaieot 
in  tfje  mechaAicHl  skill  and  labor  to 
be  expended  upon  it,  we  have  thought  i( 
woukl  he  a  tribute  of  higher  respect  tu 
the  intrinsic  merits  of  feiome  of  ihe**e 
producti^itsu,  to  defer  their  |)ubliCHf ion, 
to  grace  the  more  polie*beil  pHgesofunr 
ensuing  labors,  in  Kome  casets,  th  *  wa- 
ture  ot  the  commnucatious  received^ 
wi'l  not  reasonably  admit  of  such  de- 
lay; in  this  also  we  l>ope  to  be  excused. 

PUBLIC  NOTICE. 

In  a  letter  from  Dr.  Samuel  Thom- 
son to  the  Senior  Kditor  of  tlie  Re- 
corder, dated  AugHst30,  1833,  sprak- 
inirolthe  Convention  of  the  Friendly 
Botanic  Society  of  the  United  States, 
(o  commence  at  Pit'sbur^h  on  the  se- 
eo'id  Monday  in  October  of  the  current 
year,  and  expressing  his  design  of  be- 
ing personally  pret%ent,  observes — 
*•  Please  to  give  timely  and  repeated 
notice  of  the  pendmg  meeting  in  the 
Recorder.  I  wish  most  earnt  stiv  that 
there  may  be  as  general  attendance  as 
practicible.  There  is  business  of  spe- 
cial importance  to  be  laid  hefdr^them^ 
that  calls  for  their  particular  atten- 
tion." Of  this  we  have  been  fully  ap 
prised  and  have  given  repealed  nutien 
of  the  time  and  place  for  the  nieeting 
of  the  Convention.  Botanic  Branch 
Bocieties  in  the  United  Stat**B,  it  is 
hoped,  will  be  uoiveisally  repi  esented. 
Individuals,  Special  Agents,  and  others 
who  take  an  interest  in  the  cause,  it 
is  hoped,  will  be  in  attendance.  Thorn- 


soniaii  infirmaries,  those  imri  { 
benevolence,  we   wi«h  to  t'  ^ 
them.    The  commun'catinns 
nic  In^tiiuiions  of  every  rii-  -i 
not  make  war  npoti  the  Ti  i 
Syxlem,  and  whose  en«l  m    I 
hdvoiice  Uo'auic  Pracnc^  v.    j 
have  (requei  t  y  suggesie'i> 
received  and  lespectruHyiiP'j 
hiijiily   appreciHtc  wUefr-l 
ment  the  ag-gregnte  vm  -''^^  ' 
fnl  Botanic   kn  jwlt^g  jg  '- 
the  remov-*!  ofdijsevf'r^      ' 
We  h'»pe  these  friemfiyni"'    ' 


our   vie*s   and   fet'lw>j\ 
whole  Botniic  ^roil?,  "i^"'' 
in  thiit  conciliatory  spirt*'     " 
desire  lo  awaken  In  f"!^  '/ 
mind.  T.  HE^  "^ 

Sec.  ofGen.Cor.U.i^.S"- 

An  official  enumeralwJi "'''■■["' 
in  Lexington, Ky.fwfl'i^'^;;: I 
to  the  1st  f>f  Allil^^^*»•^*'■|'.' 
bv  aconimifteeof  f«  ^^  '  ,| 
ihaicitv.  The  wh-'lf "''"''''. I 
of  which  272  w"ftl'''*^';.-.  I 
and49freebl«u/A.''»^*t  i 
tali  y  per  da^Avmot^l;,  „,,,.! 
riiKl,  was  betvv'-en  «^t  •  ^^^^. ,,.  | 
tho  'gh  the  ,)opul«t>»o«*'^  ^.  | 
rially  dimiuisn^"' ^^^'^.' ..  *i 
pears  that  fhc  R»'?«'y,:,.  mI 
all  their  >/^i/i,  berfrtU.^^;  j 
Transylv/tnia  Unirers'ty^  | 
medical  sc'iroce,  coji'<"^^,  . 
ifanyallKvialio"  of  "« ;  .. 
that  devoted  fit/,  or  su- 

The  R  g"larB  htd  ^^^_  , ,.. 

led  on  reijarlle.^  ^^  j  ,rl  ^ 
lore  andmim'taH'^'J"  jcj-.l 

vill.  ihepl«g"<L';*%i,„<j'':r' 
tality.  Tne  P'^?;;';;,,  :!' 
Schuolta'>ktoth«^f"^.^j,„Hv  I 

their  lives.    B«''*?«.^^„..n.-' 
Th.»o8<miaiir^*»i7*  ^ifl^i^ 
ler4  Syrup,  **  "'f  l,„i.lr^t''^ 
are  ours."     t;M^';J^p,  l^-' J 
b.fhr^  him.    ^''^   ^j^  po 

practice.       ^^,  ' .  .jvJ  i'" 
round.    So  i^^l^l,^^^^' 

and  reproach  ^^\'^Z>^  1^ 
aUpla<is.the.««k^^^^^^^^^ 
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od  traduce  I  he  mnrits  of  the  sywteu)  — 

^^At  X^roviflence  has  so  guarded  the  ave- 

wies    <»!'  aianiler   nnd  detraction,    liiat 

rtiili    has  triumphed,   and  lyranny  and 

>l>|)cBsiii«>o  took  h-anrtiiMry  in  the.  shade 

»f    ooiicfalmt-iit.    Still,  now  and  then 

\»ts      voice  of   invective  floatei   on   the 

» •  e«3se,  ••r  fson.e  fiih^-rlesH  tale  of  »can- 

lul  t«tir8  round  an   evening  flA,  in  r**- 

:»'9-&Beff  of  t«olitiide  antt  retirement.  But 

li«    cau«e  moves  *»n  *i'h  mighty  tri- 

I  ijpli,  mHuarc  all  opposition. 

••  A*irk  Htthe  moon,  ye  surly  doga  of 

night ; 
••  She  neither  heeds  your  howls  nor 
shinea  Itas  b  itihf !" 


Tha  New  York  Mercantile  Adver- 
tiser  says,    "  that  a   letter  from  La- 
p^tiayra  statea,  that  five  tlK^ii.^and  fivn 
l&iindred  and  6ity  persons  died  at  Cam- 
peachy  of  Cholera,  from  the  25th  of 
J  line  to  the  Ilth  of  July.**    Many  other 
ficcounls  are  equally  terrible.    Not  one 
of  them  ever  tnated  imy  of  the  Cholera 
Synip,  or  used  any  of  the  Thom.sonian 
medicine.     To  Esy  li.e  U'ast,  we  have 
iu)t  yet  received  any  iatimaiionA  of  the 
Botaiiic  Practice  bem^  named  among 
them.     We  apprehend  that  Calomel, 
Op  urn,  Emetic  Tartar,  nnd  the  Lan- 
cet, are  witii  them  the  principal  iiiatni- 
nients  used  in   comhaiting  the  pesi- 
!•  nee.     Wh»>re   the  ReeulHr    Fh(  uliy 
have  atood  alone,  without  coinpetiiura, 
on  wboia  they  could  wind  the  coil  uf 
reproach,  have,  in  all  countries,  where 
the  tare  ref>tilroce  has  traveU«d,  com- 
nntied  ibemaelves  to  flight  or  d^«pair, 
or  prattiaed  i«i  h  manner  s«o  uusnccesN- 
fill  as  to  entail  upon  the  craft  everlast- 
ing degradation. 


By  the  oecenpe  o!  the  venerable 
Judge,  EoBBar  Benson,  of  New  York, 
ourcounfy  has  been  deprived  of  one 
of  hnr  best  citizens  and  much  dislin- 
puii«hed  iMlriots.  Our  moKt  respected 
Ex  Prfsident,  James  AlHdiFon,  is  left 
•p  it  werf  alone  on  the  eanh,  the  only 
'  snrtiving  member  of  the  firnt  American 
Congress  in  1781;  as  he  is  also  ihe  laat 
survivor  of  the  Convention  which  form- 
ed the  Federal  ronsfitution,  that  for  so 
loog  a  season  baa  been  the  polar  star  to 
direct  the  coarse  of  legislation  io  this 
Bag  Dsnimous  natioD* 


In  Boston  a  bushel  of  peaches  would 
recently  s*  11  for  six  dollars.    The  New 
York  nuirket  fornishes  them  plentifully, 
and  o(  a  good  quality,  for  one  dollar  per 
botihel.     "  It  would  be  difficult,"  SMya 
the  Phila'lelphia  Bulletin,  **  lur  either 
ti>proi)uce  anaver.ige  sample,  to  CiUii- 
ptte  ^ iih  the  pe;«rhes   which  continue 
.to  pour  into  our  city,  in  nnu»uai   abun- 
daace.  equally  excellent  iu  size  and  fla- 
vor."    In  Co'umbus,  apples,   peaches, 
pears,  and  plumbs,  of  a  size  and   per- 
fection rarely  excelled,  have  been  offer* 
ed  in  abundiince,  until  the  closing  pe-- 
riod  of  what  has  been  commonly  koonn 
as  the  thickly  season  hnd  arrived,  and 
tbe  heahli  of  our  citizens  evidently  ini- 
proved.     VVlipn  in  tbe  plenitude  of  a 
little  brief  authority,    the    Mayor  and 
CouncJI  of  the  Borough,  by  a  st^ecial  act 
of  prohibition,  vetoed  the  sale  or  even 
the  use  of  Iruiti*  and  vegetables  of  al- 
most every  iiume.     The  awkwardness 
and  impropriety  of  the  law  alluded  to, 
under  the  existing  citcumstances  of  the 
season  and  State  of  disease— the  ma- 
turity and  perfection  of  gronth  and  qua- 
lity to  which  these  productions  of  the 
ewrth  have  now   attained,  is  without  a 
parallel  in  Ohio  legislation. 

Thirty  (houaa.Kl   dollars  have  been 
appropriated  by  the   Congress   of  the 
Ml  xiian  Slates,  for  the  purchase  of 
periodical   publications  :  so   says   the 
newspapers. 
Each  carping  Editor,  von  nee. 
Thinks  Mi  xicans !  do  you  mean  met 
This  iti-hy  foiwardnea^and  poiher, 
Givea  to  us  no  kind  of  bother  ; 
But  if  thi-y  wish  for  our  Recorder^ 
Wf  Ml  tend  U  to  iheir  legal  order. 

A  pingleleafofthc  Bene  Plant,  (aeaa- 
mum  «*Tientalc)  in  a  tumbler  full  of  wa- 
ter, forms  nne  of  the  most  refreshing 
drinks  that  can  be  given  lo  a  feverish 
paiieiii-.-and,  from  its  lieing  icolorles*,. 
nnf\  almost  tasteless,  it  is  seldom  re- 
fused.   . 


The  Nantucket  Inquirer  says—'*  A 
hearty  laugh  is  occasionally  sn  act  of 
wisdom  ;  it  shakes  the  cobwebs  out  of 
a  man's  brains,  and  fhe  hypocheadria 
from  his  ribs,  far  more  effectnally  than 
either  chanipaigae  or  blue  pills/* 
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TEXAS. 


In  the  Mtomn  of  iBI^l,  Mrs.  Mary 
Austin  Ilalfy,  (widow  of  tin*  lalo  Prep- 
Went  Holli,  ni  Transylvania  Unj/fcrsi- 
ty.)  visued  Texas,  wjih  a  view  to  the 
Sfci'lemeiit  of  \)cr  son.  On  her  return, 
Bfrs.  II.  ptiMwbefl  asnvjM  V(!U»me,  <^on- 
cernii^g'  the  country,  in  which  til  pre- 
vious jiccoan'S  of  il^'  natural  Heunty  af>4 
r»»source8,  it^  icn^^rkable  fertiltly-^the 
variety  of  its  pi-od^ctions,  iho  siUubr.- 
ty  of  the  cliniiite,  and  its  mild  tfni|)er- 
aiure,  durinjj  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
are  reiterated,  and  enlar^^'d  upon  %hh 
enthu9ia$tn.  Mrs.  Holly  arrived  at 
Bnizora,  on  the  iirazds,  in  Ociobor. — 
This  place  was  founded  about  three 
year  since,  and  contains  about  fifty  fam- 
ilies, 8oRie  of  which  arc  intelli^ml  em- 
igrants from  New  England.  Subse- 
quently, the  writer  penetrated  the  in- 
terior. The  climate  is  described,  in 
general  terms,  to  be  a  perpetual  sum- 
tncr.  As  an  evidence  of  the  fertility 
of  the  soil,  it  in  said,  that  sweet  pota- 
toes yi-'ld,  at  times,  500' !)iish<ds  to  the 
acre,  and  some  of  them  weicrh  from 
four  to  seven  pounds.  All  other  ve- 
getables, and  the  nr.jst  delicious  fruits, 
grows  in  great  abundanc**.  There  arte 
large  tratte,  heavily  wooded  with  live 
oak,  and  other  valuabl**  timber.  Son|L 
porti  ns  of  Austin's  Colony  are  weBf 
settled;  it  is,  in  short,  according  to  our 
fan  auliior,  the  very  El  Dorado  of  ro- 
mance, and  the  Saiurnian  era  is,  at  last 
fully  rcal'setl. 

•'The  people  are  universally  kind  and 
hoB^jiiable.      Every   body's    house  is 
open  to  the  traveller.    There  are  no 
pnor,  and  no  rich:  that  is,  none  whohave 
r.iuch  money.     All  Ure  happy,  because 
busy;  and  none  meddle  with  the  affairs 
of  their  neighbors,  because  they  b\ive 
enoti^h  to  do,   to  take  of  their  own. — 
Tiie>"ftre  bound  together  by  a  common 
interest,  by  sameueps  of  inirpoie  and 
hopes.    As  far  as  I  could  lenrn,  they 
have    no  envyincr*,  no  jealousies,  no 
bickerings  through  politics,  or  fanati- 
cism.   Their  is  m- iiher  masonry  or  an- 
tiiuaeowy,  nulJificaiion,  nor  court  in- 
trigues." 

Tbo  slaves  in  the  British  West  In- 
aies  amount  to  692,600.— The  whites  to 
10  77,4/60. 


PE\CH-ME.iTS  WANTED. 


The  General  Agents  of  Dr.  Saimiei 

Thomson,  at  Columbus,  wi^h  to  pur- 
ch.tso  a  Urge  quittiity  of, the  kerael^, 
or  meats  coutainjed  in.pe%cti-stone$. — 
As  this  is  the  season  for  drying  peacL- 
es,  it  w(^Id  be  an  obj^ect  worthy  some 
attention  from  tlibse  who  may  be  doiicT 
anything  of  an  extensive  business  io 
that  way.  A  generous  price  wiX)  be 
given  for  aay  qinmtity,  carefnUj  pre- 
served from  injwv,  that  may  be  deli- 
vered in  due  sea^). 


Tub  Book  Cb^djsiii^  t:^^'  ^^^  A^eaH 
wberc(»oever  thei^  pfeeenti  may  come 
greeting,  are  reqa^led  immecitately  to 
report  what  number   of  Thomsonlan 
Books  they  have  on  hand  tin»hl.      If 
another  edition  is  like  to  ie  needed 
soon,  we  wish  to  be  apprised  of  it  in 
season.    We  are  provided  xvhh  a  new 
and  elegant  fount  of  t^pe,  smied  to  o\ir 
purpose,  and  a  good  new  Press  of  our 

own,  and  competent  workmen  engaged. 
Th^  second  volume  of  the  Thomsoaun 
Recorder  will  appear  in  a  new  and  im- 
proved style.  Much  inte reeling  nia(. 
ter  has  been  detained  to  omaoxent  in 
pages,  and  no  pains  wiJl  be  epar«J  to 
make  it  a  more  and  ipore  iaieiesciiig 
and  valuable  publication. 

W^e  are  happy  to  announee  the  deter- 
mination of  the  Senior  fiditor  to 
ut«c  increasing  diligence  to  niake  it 
an  original^  usefidi  .and  entertainii^ 
work.  The  zealou9  and  exl(en^vepa> 
tronage  that  hits  so^  ably  sostained  tibe 
publibhers  for  the  year  past,  is  the aurest 
presage  we  can  ask,  to  enlarge  «ur  ex- 

Jiectations  and'  animate   our  exertlona 
or  the  year   that  is  to  com&     Such 
Agents  OS  may  attend  the  Conv«Qlion  at 
Pittsburgh,   on    the    i4th  of  October 
nest,  of  which  they  have  bees  repeated-     ■ 
ly  apprized  by  the  corres^ondiag  Sc-  ^ 
creJaryofthe   Botanic  Sbcteiy  of  tb«  ^ 
United  Slates,  can  then  and  ihere  maka 
report  agreeably  to  the  aDove  request. 
Respectfully  Ruggfssted  by 

JARVIS  PIKE,  Ac  Cb. 
Gen.  AgenU  for  Dr.  S.  TbosBSOD^ 
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**  Let  myBtcry  beetripped  of  all  pretence, 

**  And  practice  be  combiDcd  with  conunon  senses 

. ^ T 


rrBLlSHED  BY  JARViS  PIKE  &  Co. ^T.  HERSEY,  Senior  EdUor. 


Vol.  1]  COLVJIBIJI^, 
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lOMPEilANCE   AND   LIBERTY 
JNi^jEPARABLE. 


•c tract  from  an  Address  delivered  on 
tlie  4ih  of  J\4y,  1B33,  at  Peekekill, 
X.  Y.,  before  the  Temperance  Socie- 
ty of  Cortland  Town,  by  William 
Goodell. 

:Th3  time  would  fail  rao  to  speak  of 
■'.I  the  phblic  pests  that  plague  uurfair 
iheritance,  which  jnnst  be  swept  away 

tlio  nation  is  to  be  saved,  and  iftem- 
arancc  cfTorts  prosper,  will  be. 

Theatres,  those  schools  of  every  vjcc; 
rofaiiUy,  that  dialect  of  earthly  de- 
lons;  the  curse  of^secraied  Sabbaths y 
be    withering   blight  of  ungoverned 
iniilies    and  uninstructed  firesides. — 
rhescn  and  every  other  germ  and  form 
f  public  mischief,  that  pains  the  eye  of 
watchful  patriotism,  may  all  be  classed 
mong  tlie  causes,  as  well  as  the  rffects 
f  inebriation — the   stumbling  blocks 
nder   the  wheels  of  the  temperance 
fTort,  which  its  friends  will  be  called 
pOn  to  remove,  and  in  the  removing 
f  which,  they  will  remove  the  princi- 
lal  dangers  of  true  liberty. 

But  there  is  one  remaining  item,  on 
he  dark  scroll  of  our  national  guilt  and 
(anger,  that  must  not  be  passed  over 
vithoutthe  marked  censure  its  enormi- 
y  demands.  It  is  an  evil  that  not  only 
hrealens,  but  contradicts,  and  nullifies, 
it  the  present  hour,  the  boasted  liberty 
)f  our  country.  Can  we  forget,  that 
vhile  we  are  celebrating  the  anniver- 
jary  of  our  escape  from  political  tyran- 
ly,  and  in  the  light  of  this  nineteenth 
:entury,  proclaimihg  that  «*God  had 
;reated  all  men  free  and  equal,"  we 
ire,  ourselves,  as  a  people,  condemning 
wo  millions  of  our  "  free  and  equal " 
felluw  men,  the  natives  of  this  soil  of 
freedom*  to  a  bondage  more  oppressive 
ind  hopeless,  than  the  past  annals  of 
man  have  ever  yet  recorded  1,  Survey 
the  picture.  Behold  two  millions  of 
human  beings  subjected  to  personal 
47 


caprice,  without  the  protection  of  Uw. 
Remember,  that  the  light  of  the  bible, 
is,  by  Btatute,   denied  to  th^  most  of 
them;    that  parents  and  children  are 
daily    separated  and  sold   like   brute 
beasts;  that  not  the  testimony  of  one  of 
t^ie&e  outcasts  is  permitted  to  be  heard 
as  evidence  in  courts  of  justice;  so  thftt 
hf^nd  death,  as  well  as  female  purity, 
are  virtually  in  the  hands  of  the  irre** 
sponsible  master.  Think  of  these  things, 
and  Hay  whether  we  have  not  cause, 
this  day,  lilce  Jefferson,  to  "tremble  for 
our  country,  when  we  reflect  that  God 
is  just,  and   that  his  justice  cannot 
sleep  forever;"  that  our  national  com- 
pact binds  its  northern  as  well  as  its 
southern  members,  promptly  to  shoul- 
der arms  against  a  servile  insurrection, 
while—fearful  thought!  in  the  language 
of  the  same  statesman,  himself  a  slave- 
holder,— "  the  Almighty  has  no  attri- 
bute that  could  take  sides  with  us  in 
such  a  contest ! "    Could  we  expect  to 
prosper,  in  arms  against  omnipotencel 
If  riot,  let  us  count  the  cost;  repent  in 
dust  and  ashes ;  do  works  meet  for  re- 
pentance ;  and  wash  our  bands,  whilst 
yet  the  hastening  crisis  seems  to  linger. 
But  grant,  the  possibility  of  submis- 
sive peace  on  the  part  of  the  slave;  the 
impunity  of  blackening  guilt,  under  the 
government  of  God  ;  the  parpetuity  of 
unredressed  accumulating  wrongs,  in 
the  progress  of  the  human  improve- 
ment; (phenomena,  the  moral  world 
has  never  witnessed  and  doubtless  ne- 
ver will!)  Whattheni 

The  intriaic  turpitude — ^the  unaltera- 
ble tendency  of  oppression  would  still 
remain,  and  nature's  course  most  be 
arrested,  before  the  fatal  blight  of  bur 
republic  could  be  averted. 
In  bis  celebrated  **  Notes  on  Virgin - 
"  the  writer  already  quoted,  has 


la 


traced  some  of  the  moral  effects  of  sla- 
very on  the  master.  We  have  his  tes- 
timony to  the  fact,  that  slavery  renders 
him  a  tyrant.  And  what,  let  me  ask, 
becomes  of  the  *Uiberty*^  and  the  *< 
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pnblicanism^  of  a  nation  composed  of 
*slares'  on  th^  one  hand,  and  Hy rants' 
and  their  supporters  on  the  oHhej:! 

But,  waving  even  this  view  of  the 
subject,  wliich  of  tj>e  giant  vices  alrea- 
dy contemplated  as  undermining  dur 
republic,  can  be  snccessfuHy  assailed 
and  overcome,  during  the  undisturbed 
continuance  of  slavery  7    Not  one  of 
them.    Slavery  undermines  industry. 
Labor  becomes  disreputable.  The  lower 
classes  of  the  laboring  free  whites,  in 
the  presence  of  blavery,  are  despised, 
degraded,  ignorant  and  vicious.     The 
middle  class  is  annihilated.      In  the 
/ttg-Aer  classes  idleness  is  identified  with 
respectability,  and  profligacy  and  pro- 
digality ensue.     To  hunt,  to  fish,  to 
lounge,  to  seek  the  sports  of  the  turf, 
these  are  the  more  innocent  of  the  avo- 
cations of  the  young  heir  apparent  of  a 
slave- stained  fortune.    And  when  pa- 
rental prudence  would  instruct  him  in 
the  arts  of  thrift  and  business,  what  is 
it  but  to  learn  him  the  art  of  cruelty 
and  oppression — the  art  of  driving  a 
slave!  To  what  scenes,  to  what  sounds, 
does  his  patrimonial  plantation  intro- 
duce him]     The  menial  drudgery,  the 
cracking  whip;  tiie  unrestrained  licen- 
tiousness, where  human  beings  propa- 
gate like  brutes — know  not  tUeirsiies; 
are  held  by  them  in  bondage,  or  sold 
like  sheep  or  oxen!    Can  virtue  thrive 
in  scenes  like  these?     What  are  the 
facts]     Does  not  this  irresponsibility 
result  in  contempt  of  lawl     What  idea 
of  liberty  can  prevail   in  scenes   like 
these,  aside  from  the  liberty  of  licen- 
tiousness, and  of  lawless  unrestraint? 
What  marvel  that  murder  becomes  an 
affair  of  honor,  and  the  threat  of  rebel- 
lion, a  substitute  for  logic. 

Who  does  not  know  that  ihe  twin 
vices  of  licentiousness  and  intemperance 
are  coupled  together,  throughout  the 
bible,  and  in  all  the  history  of  man! 
Who  does  not  know  that  slavery,  as  it 
exists  in  our  country,  not  merely  re- 
leases two  millions  of  our  population 
Irom  the  restraints  of  the  seventh  com- 
mandment, but  actually  prohibits  a 
compliance  with  them?  W^ho  does  not 
know  that  the  effect  on  the  master^  es- 
pecially in  the  higher  circles,  is  almost 
as  degrading  as  on  the  slave?  Who 
does  not  know  that  our  brightest  states- 
men hold  their  own  spur  ions  offspring 


as  their  properly?    What  southern  wife, 
or  mother,  or  sister,  is  not    aware  oi 
these  facts?     What  virtaoaa  fin^side  \z 
the  nation,  ought  not  to  be  alarmed  bj 
it?     If  "a  iitlle  leaven  leavencth  the 
whole  lump,"  what  shall  resist  or  n?n- 
tralize  this  mass  of  moral  putrelaction! 
Who  shall  assure  us,  that  the  ceaire 
seat  of  our  republic  shall  not  become  i 
central  8odom,  a  heart  that  shall  seoc. 
with  every  throb,  throug-h  every  ?eia, 
its  poison  th|oughthe  body  politic! 
.  The  same  researches  that  have  re- 
sulted in  the  conviction  that  Uctntvf%y 
7{e5<,must  be  asisailed,  in   order  to  rt- 
move  intemperance,  have  equally  dr 
monstrated,  that  both  intemperance  ao<i 
licentiousness  will  bid  defiance  to  in 
our  efforts,  so  long  as  slavery  is  permit- 
ted to  exist  undisturbed.     McDowalt, 
at  New  York,  and  a  laborious  and  dis- 
criminating friend  of    temperance  at 
New  Orleans,  have  both,  without  con- 
cert, arrived  at  the  sanae  cancluaion, 
within  the  year  past. 

It  would  be  easy  to  ^rgae  from  other 
data,  the  incompatibility  ofsUvery  with 
our  free  institutions,  ^xvd  V\ie  necessuy 
of  its  speedy  overthrow,  viv  order  to  the 
preservation  of  our  republic.    Cionflict- 
ing  views  of  political  economy  an&  -na- 
tional policy,  have  recently  endang^^rred 
our  peace,  and  the  compromise  of  tii^ 
last  session  of  Congt ess  is  regarded  n- 
ther  as  a  truce  than  as  a  settlement  of 
the  controversy.     Yet  we  liaveoov  c» 
united  testimony  of  both  partitf^  0[^^ 
\he  bone  of  contention  is  the  compvt- 
tive  advantages,  and  the  rivalries  c( 
free  and  slave  labor.     But  it  is  not  Bf 
purpose  to  discuss  this  topic. 

Suf&ce  it  to  say ,  that  slavery  most  be 
abolished  or  the  nation  ruined;  and  1^ 
the  successful  prosecution  of  the  tempe- 
rance edforts,  necessarily  involves  tbi 
overthrow  of  slavery. 

Like  til  other  moral  evils,  intempe 
ranee,  and  slavery,  mutoally  tusta: 
each  other.  Their  moral  affinities  have 
been  partly  traced  by  President  Hum- 
phrey, in  his  parallel  between  |in tem- 
perance and  the  slave-trader.  Tb? 
cart- f  ul  reader  has  only  to  remember, 
that  slavery  as  much  resembles  intem- 
perance, as  intemperance  resembles 
slavery,  in  order  to  read,  in  that  author, 
the  doctrine  for  which  I  am  costend- 
Ing. 
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Why  do  we  oppose  intemperaDce,  but 
because  it  tn»laves  men?  This  is  the 
burden  of  our  theme  1  Can  we,  then, 
be  indifferent  to  slavery  itself ^  without 
convicting  ourselves  of  gross  hypoc- 
risy? 

Slavery  and  intemperance  have  ever 
gone  hand  in  hand.  The  first  labor  of 
the  West  India  slave  was  to  manufac- 
ture rum.  In  the  African  slave  trade, 
from  the  beginning  up  to  the  present 
hour,  the  price  of  the  slave  is  paid  in 
rum. 

Strong  drink  inflames  the  petty  wars 
among  the  negro  chiefs,  whose  captives 
are  sold  in  slavery!  Slavery,  in  its 
turn,  subjects  the  master  to  the  slavery 
of  appetite  and  strong  drink! 

But  the  time  hastens,  when  the  'sov- 
reigns'  of  this  nation  shall  */zo/  drink 
iDi'ne,'  nor  its  •  princes  strong  drink* — 
Then  will  they  cease  to  ^forget  the 
law*  which  declares  all  men  free  and 
equal,*  and  he  no  longer  *  pervert  the 
judgment  of  any  of  the  afflicted^*  [Prov. 
xxxi.  4,  5.]  Then  shall  the  lion  lie 
down  with  the  latnb,  the  ox  and  the 
bear  shall  feed  together ;  nation  shall 
not  lift  up  sword  against  nation,  nei- 
ther shall  they  learn  war  any  more. 

Thus  will  the  temperance  effort,  if 
successful,  sustain  the  cause  of  human 
freedom,  by  rendering  men  capable  of 
maintaining  it,  and  disposed  to  enjoy 
it;  by  inducing  the  habits  wherein  it 
consists,  and  by  which  it  must  be  per- 
petuated; by  involving  in  its  prosecution 
and  demanding  in  its  progress,  the  re- 
moval of  its  kindred  and  causing  vices, 
which  are  also  the  chief  dangers  of 
freedom;  more  especially  th!it  master 
vice  of  our  republic,  which  contradicts 
republicanism  itself,  lies  at  the  founda- 
tion of  all  our  other  vices,  and  directly 
threatens  our  national  existence. 

The  temperence  reformation,  when 
completed,  will  be  the  noblest  monu- 
ment of  huTnan  achievement  the  world 
has  yet  seen  ;  and  it  will  be  emphati* 
cally  the  work  of  the  people.  Pyramids 
have  been  built  by  tyrants;  empires  I 
have  been  founded  by  aagts^  and  over- 
thrown by  conquerors.  But  if  the  tem- 
perance reformation  be  achieved  at  all, 
it  must  be  done  by  the  people.  Legis- 
lators, as  such,  cannot  accomplish  it. 
Philosophers  must  witness  the  pheno- 
menon, before  they  will  oonceive  ita 


possibility:  their  work  will  be  to  trace 
it4  causes  from  its  effects,  its  nature 
from  itb  operations. 

It  was  an  imposing  spectacle,  when 
our  forefathers  ventured  to  assert  the 
right  of  self-control y  and  indignantly 
l^urled  back  to  the  sea  the  proud  billows 
of  foreign  invusion.  But  this  was, 
comparatively,  the  work  of  physical 
strength;  and  the  world  has  seen  con- 
querors before. 

It  was  a  still  prouder  day,  when  the 
assembled  wisdom  of  the  nation  marked 
out  the  bold,  yet  accurate,  outline  of 
our  constitutional  freedom.  Once  more 
thog world  admired  ;  it  was  an  achieve- 
ment of  intelltctual  power ;  the  work 
of  sages.  But  the  world  had  seen  sages 
before. 

But  if  the  selfctmirol,  asserted  by  the 
revolution,  planned  by  the  republican 
and  federative  organization  shall  be 
carried  into  its  fuH- practical  exercise, 
by  the  temperance  reformation,  it  will 
be  the  climax  of  moral  effort — a  work 
to  which  the  strength  of  warriors,  and 
the  wisdom  of  sages,  were  but  auxiliary 
and  preparatory.  And  this  will  be  the 
work  ofths  people  themselves,  who,  in 
achieving  it,  will  not  only  succeed  with* 
on/,  but  against  the  strength  of  aristo- 
cratic  influence.  A  spectacle  thus 
magnificent,  the  world  has  not  yet  wit- 
nessed. 

The  first  light  of  our  rising  star  of 
temperance,  has  indeed,  beamed  across 
the  Atlantic,  and  nations,  desirous  of 
liberty,  are  anxiously  watching  our  ho- 
rizon. 

We  are  encompassed  with  a  cloud  of 
witnesses.     Friends  of  temperance  and 
liberty! — *«one  and  indivisible" — **stand 
up  to  your  work,  and  go  forward!'*    On- 
ward! is  the  watch- word.    Not  lo  pro- 
gress, is  to  fall  backward.  The  Canaan 
of  rest  is  still  before  you.    The  giants 
are  yet  to  be  conquered,  and  the  Jordan 
to  be  crossed.    But,  like  the  conqueror 
of  Babylon,  you  possess  the  secret  of 
drying  up  the  stream,  and  diverting  it 
from  its  ancient  bed.    "Stand  up,  then, 
to  your  work,  and  go  forward."    It  is 
a  warfare  without  a  truce,  without  a 
neutral,  and  without  quarter.    He  who 
*'  has  declared  the   end  from  the  be- 
ginning,*'  has  promi^d  you  success; 
and  spread  over  you  his  banner  of  pre* 
tectionJ     Let  your  trust  be  in  Hxm 
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whose  right  hand  weilds  the  lightniDgs 
of  heaven,  whose  truth  is  mightier  than 
his  thunder-bolts,  and  whose  own  om- 
nipotence is  pledged  to  secure  its  effi- 
cacy. 


MODES  AND  CIRCUMSTANCES 
OF  DYING. 

Our  extracts  are  from  an  article  in 
the  London  (Quarterly,  founded  on  Sir 
H.  Halford's  Essays  and  Orations  be- 
fore the  Royal  College  of  Physicians. 
They  are  spoken  of  in  terras  of  high 
praise. 

Sir  Henry's  remarks  on  the  phenom- 
ena of  the  death-bed  will  be  read  with 
particular  interest: — Whatever  be  the 
'causes  of  dissolation,  whether  sudden 
voilence  or  lingering  malady,  the  im- 
mediate modes  by  which  death  is 
brought  about,  appears  to  be  two.  In 
the  one,  the  nervous  systea  is  primar- 
ily attacked,  and  there  is  a  sinking, 
sometimes  an  instantaneous  extinction 
of  the  powers  of  life;  in  the  other,  dis 
solution  is  effected  by  the  circulation 
of  black  venous  blood  in  the  arteries  of 
the  body,  instead  of  the  red  arterial 
blood.  The  former  is  termed  death  by 
syncope,  or  fainting, — the  latter,  death 
by  asphyxia.  In  the  last  mentioned 
manner  of  death,  wlien  it  is  the  result 
of  disease,  the  strup-g-je  is  long  protract- 
ed, and  accompanied  by  all  the  visible 
marks  of  agony  which  the  imagination 
associates  with  tiie  closing  sconce  of 
life, — the  pinched  and  palul  features, 
the  cold  clammy  skin,  the  upturned  eye, 
and  the  heaving,  laborious,  rattling  res- 
piration. Death  docs  not  strike  all  the 
organs  of  the  body  at  the  same  time; 
some  may  be  said  lo  survive  others; 
and  the  lungs  are  among  the  last  to  give 
up  the  performance  of  their  -functions 
and  die.  As  death  approaches,  they 
become  gradually  more  and  more  op- 
pressed; the  air-cells  are  loaded  with 
an  increased  quantity  of  fluid,  which 
naturally  lubricates  their  surfaces,  the 
atmosphere  can  now  no  longer  come  in 
contact  with  the  minute  blood  vessles 
spread  over  the  air-cells,  without  first 
permeating  this  viscid  fluid,— hence  the 
rattle;  nor  is  thQ  contact  sufficiently 
>erf«ct  to  change  the  black  venous  into 
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the  red  arterial  blood;  an  unprepared 
fluid  consequently  issues  from  the  lungs 
into  the  heart,  and  is  thence  transmit- 
ted to  every  other  organ  in  the  body. — 
The  brain  receives  it  and  its  energ^ies 
are  lulled  thereby  into  sleep — gener- 
ally] tranquil  sleep — filled  with  dreams 
which  impel  the  dying  lip  to  murnaur 
out  the  names  of  friends,  and  the  occu- 
pations and  recoiiections  of  pait  life: 
the  peasant  'babbles  o'  green  fields,  and 
Napolean  expires  amid  visions  of  bat- 
tle, uttering  with  his  last  breath  UeUd* 
armee,* 

The  contrast  between  the  stale  of  the 
body  and  that  of  the  mind,  is  often  very 
striking;  the  struggles   of  the    former 
are  no  measure  of  the  emotions  of  the 
latter.     Indeed,  the  laborious  and  con- 
vulsivc  heavings  of  the  chest  are  whol- 
ly automatic,  independentof  the  will, 
— a  part  of  the  mechanism  of  the  body, 
contrived  for  its  safety,   which  contin- 
ues to  act  when  the  mind  is  unconscious 
of  the  sufferings  of  the  frame,  or  is  oc- 
cupied by  soothing  iJIusiaii^.    No  one 
has  discribcd  this  better  tint  Aberne- 
thy. 

*  Delirium  oflen   takes  p\ate  in  con- 
sequence of  an  accident  of  no  verj  mo- 
mentous kind, — it   may  occur  without 
fever,  or  it  may  be  accompanied  with  ir 
ritative  sympathetic  fever  which  is  often 
the  *'Iast  stage  of  all  that  closes  the  sad 
eventful  history,"  of  a  compound  frac- 
ture.    Delirium  seems  to  he  a  very  ca- 
rious affection;  in  this  state   a   mv^'-A 
quite  unconscious  ofhis  disease,  he  wi;! 
give  a  rational  answer  to  any    question 
you  put  to  him,  when  you    rouse  him, 
but  he  relapses  into  a  state  of  wander* 
ing,  and  his  actions  correspond  witJiiiis 
dreamings.     I  remember  a  man  with 
compound    fracture    in  this   hospital, 
whose   leg  was  in  a  horrible  state  of 
slpughing.      I   have  roused  him,  and 
said,    * 'Thomas,   what  is  the  mttter 
with  you?  how  do  you  doV*    He  would 
reply,  "Pretty  hearty*  I  thank  ye;  no- 
thing is  the   matter  with  me;  how  do 
you  dol"    He  would  then  gb  on  dream* 
ing  of  one  thing  or  another;  I  have 
listened  at  his  bed-side,  and  I  am  sure 
his  dreams  were   oflen  of  a    pleasant 
kind.     He  met  old  acquaintances  in  his 
dreams, — ^people  whom  he  remembered 
lang  syne,  his  former  companions,  hiM 
kindred  and  relations^  and  ha  exprsMtd 
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his  delight  at  seeing  thena.  IIo  would 
exclaim  every  now  and  then, — *That*8 
a<T-ood  one;  well  I  never  hparJ  abetter 
joke,"  and  so  on.  It  is  a  curious  cir- 
cumstance that  all  consciousness  of  Buf- 
fering is  thus  cut  off,  as  it  were,  from 
the  body;  and  it  cannot  but  be  reorard- 
ed  aa  a  very  benevolent  effect  of  na- 
ture's operations  that  extromity  of  suffer 
ingehouMthus  bring  with  it  its  anti- 
dote.' 

Occasionally  the  last  dreams  of  exis- 
tence are  of  a  more  painful  nature; — 
guilt  is  delirious  with  drt^ud, — remorse 
peoples  the  lancy  with  terrific  visions — 
but  even  these  are  cliequer.'d  with 
scenes  of  a  tranquil,  not  to  say  of  a  tri- 
vial character.  Thu  de.itii  bed  of  Car- 
dinal Beaufort,  terribly  truo,  is  r.ire; 
the  mixt  feelings  and  shadowin^s  of 
past  lite,  exhibited  in  that  of  FaLstaff, 
are  much  more  frequent. 

The  second   mode  of  dissolution  is 
marked  by  the  absence  of  all  corporeal 
struggles.    The  rnind  is  left  frej  and 
unclouded     to     the     very     verge     of 
the     grave     save     by  the     iutluence 
which     the    particular    malady     its^'ii' 
exercises  on  the  cuiivnt  of  Lluis  and 
feelin;j3.     Th'3  suff.u-in;^s  of  the  p.itiont 
are  incidental   to  Iho  pro^r/e^s  of  tijj 
disease;  but  the  *eiid  of  ali'  is  plivjid, 
painless,  and  generally  suddrp.    Dviiith, 
in  these  cases,  attacks  tho  sentient  prin- 
ciple, through   the  nervous  .-ystchi,  as 
it  were,  directly.     It  surprises  tliorfuf- 
forer  sometimes  wKlmi   sijjbinij  for  the 
consummation  ot  life,  uut  yvt  believinof 
the  term  yet  distant;  soinetiines  in  thj 
midst  of  plans  and  schemes  whic.'iiire 
dei*tinod  never  to  be  reulized.     la  con- 
sumptions, and  in  geuoMl,  i.i  di seises 
which  are   slow     in    their     progiets, 
sudden      termination     of    life    is     as 
common   as  that  of  the  mort^  protract- 
ed form,alfeady  noticed.     It  is  be.Nt  ex- 
emplified by  death  produced  by  lig  .ting 
in  which  the  visablo  alterations  in  tiie 
frame,  affords  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
ordinary  ravages  of   what  is    termed 
disease.    The  machinery  of  the   body 
appears  nearly  perfect,  and  unscathed, 
and  yet  in  none  of  the  multitudinous 
formi  of  death,  is  the  living  principle 
60  BUinmarly  annihilated.    Certain  poi- 
Bona  apfvear  to  act  in  a  similar  manner; 
and,  oocasionally,  the  more  important 
operatioiM  of  surgery  are  followed  by 
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the  like  result;  for  which  the  gen iu« 
of  John  Hunter  could  find  no  better  ex- 
planation than  the  fisrurative  hypothe* 
sis,  I  hat  the  vis  Trtedecatrix,  conscious 
that  the  Injury  is  irreparable,  gives  up 
(he  contest  in  dispair. 

Severe  injuruis  inflicted  oiT  the  great 
centres    of   the  nervous  system,   the. 
brain,  spine,  and  stomach,  are  followed 
by  instaneous  death;  of  which,  pithing 
or  wounding  the  uppermost  part  of  the 
spfhal  marrow  ot  the  bull,  in  the  arena, 
and  the  coup  tie  grace  or  blow  on  the 
stomach  of  the  criminal,  whose  limbs 
have  been   previously   broken  on   the 
wheel,   are    well  known   examples. — 
Emotions  of  the  mind,  especially  such 
as,   by  thoir  depressing  character,  ex- 
haust the  energies  of  life,  often  termi- 
nate  in   this    mode   of  dea.h.       The 
slightest  causes,  a  mere  fainting  fit, 
trivial  in  every  other  state  of  the  frame, 
in  this  may  bo  fatal.     It  is  the  eniha- 
nasiaof  a  healthy  old  age,  and  the  te»- 
minition  assigned  by  nature  to  a  life  in 
wJiich  the  passions  have  been  control- 
led and  the  energies  regulated  by  the 
uuthoriry  of  reason  and  a  sense  of  duty. 

Wiien  we  look  at  the  one  mode  of 
dispolut'on  or  the  other,  the  sting  of 
deatli  is  certainly  not  contained  in  the 
physical  ac  t  of  dying.  Sir  Henry  Hal- 
ford,  after  forty  year's  experience^ 
says  : 

"  Of  tl.c  fjreat  number  to  whom  it 
has  been  my  piinful  profc-isioijal  duty 
lo  htvo  ^l(lIaini^tered  in  the  last  hours 
of  t!:vMr  live.-,  I   h.ive  sometimes  been 
siiriniscd  tliat  so  few  have  appeared  re- 
Idt^'.iot   tt)    g.)   to  "  th'i    undiscovered 
country  fropi  w!  o^o  bourne  no  traveller 
returns."     M  my,  we  may  easily  eup- 
posc,  have  miii't*,'>ted  this  willingness 
to  die,  from  an  iiupatiencc  of  sufferinfr» 
or  from  that  pisi^ivo  indifference  which 
is  gometimea  the  re.-ult  of  debility  and 
ftxtrenje   bodily   exhaustion.       But    I 
have  b?ci\  tiiose  who  have  arrived  at  ft 
fearless  contv^mplation  of  the   future, 
from   faith  in  the  doctrine  which  our 
religion  leaches.     Such  men  were  not 
only    calm    and   supported,  but   even  . 
cheerful  in  the  hour  of  death;  anji  I 
never   quitted    such   a  sick   chamber 
without  a  wish,  that  *my  last  end  might 
be  like  theirs." 
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CLEANLINESS. 


Cleanliness  is  a  capital  ing^redient; 
§6r  there  never  was  yet  and  there  never 
will  be  love  of  long  duration,  sincere 
and  ardent  love,  in  any  man,  without  it. 
I  contend  that  there  never  can  exist  for 
any  length  of  time  ardeni  affection^  in 
any  man,  towards  a  woman  who  is 
without  this  virtue,  either  in  her  per- 
son or  in  household  affairs.  Men  may 
be  careless  as  to  their  own  persons; 
'they  may,  from  the  nature  of  their  busi- 
ness, or  from  their  want  of  time  to  ad- 
here to  neatness  in  dress,  be  slovenly 
in  their  own  dress  and  habitSf  but  they 
do  not  relish  this  ii>  their  wives,  who 
must  still  have  charms;  and  charms 
and  distress,  like  reason  and  bracelets, 
do  not  go  in  company. 

It  is  not  dresB  that  the  husband  wants 
to  be  perpetual;   it  is  not  finery;  but 
cleanliness  in  every  thing.  The  French 
women  dress  enough,  especially  when 
they  sally  forth.     My  excellent  neigh- 
bor, Mr.  John  Tread  well  of  Long  Isl- 
and, used  to  say  that  the  French  were 
piga  in  the  parlor,  and  peacocks  on  the 
promenade;  an  alliteration  which  *Can- 
ning's  self  might  have  envied.    This 
occasional  cleanliness  is  not  the  thing 
that  an  English  or  American  husband 
wants,  he  wants  it  always;  in  doors  as 
well  as  oat;  by  night  as  well  as  by  day; 
,  on  the  floor  as  well  as  on  the  table,  and 
however  he  may  grumble  about  the 
"/um"  and  the  "  cr/>c«»e  "  of  it,  he 
would  grumble  more  if  he  had  it  not. 

The  signs  of  cleanliness  are^  in  the 
first  place,  a  clean  skin — a  girl  will 
have  her  face  and  hands  clean,  to  be 
sure,  if  tl^ere  be  soap  and  water  within 
her  reach,  but  if  you  see  any  tign  of 
dirt  on  her  neck  or  head,  the  sooner 
you  cease  your  visits  the  better.  I  hope, 
now,  that  no  young  woman  will  be 
offended  at  this,  and  think  me  too  se- 
vere on  her  sex.  I  am  only  telling  the 
women,  that  which  all  men  think ;  and 
it  is  a  decided  advantage  to  them  to 
be  fully  informed  of  our  thoughts  on  the 
subject.  If  any  one  who  shall  read 
this,  find  upon  self-examination  that 
she  ifl  defective  in  this  respect,  there  is 
plenty  of  time  for  correcting  the  de- 
fect. 

In  the  dress,  amongst  those  who  are 

very  wealthy,  you  can  find  little  where- 


on to  form  a  judgment,  as  to 
because  they  have  the  dress  not  only 
prepared  for  them,  but  put  on  thefn  into 
the  bargain.     But   in    other    ranks   of 
life,  the  dress  is  a  good  criterion  in  t«  o 
respects;  first  as  to  its  color;  for  if  the 
ujhUe  be  a  sort  of  yellovoy  cleanly  bands 
would  have  been  at  work  to  prevent 
that.    A  white  yellow  cravat  on  a  man 
speaks  at  once  the  character  of  his 
wife;  and  be  you  assured,  she  will  ne- 
ver take  with  her  own  dreas^  pains  she 
has  not  taken  with  his.  Then  the  man- 
ner of  putting  on  the  dress  ie  no  bad 
foundation  for  judging.    It  must  not 
be  careless  and  slovenly;  it   must  6t 
properly.   Look  at  the  shoes ^  if  thej  be 
trodden  on  one  side,  loose  on  the  foot, 
or  run  down  at  the  heel,  it  is  a  very 
bad  sign  ;  as  to  slip  shod,  though  at 
coming  down  in  the  morning,  even  be- 
fore day  light,  make  up  your  mind  to  a 
rope,  rather  than  to  live  with  a  slip- 
shod wife. 

Oh!  how  much  do  women  lose  by  in- 
attention to  these  matters!     Men  in 
general  say  nothing  about  it  to  their 
wives,    but  they    envy  tbeir  luckier 
neighbors,  and  in  man^  xivaXaiioea,  con- 
sequences the  most  serious,  axise  from 
this  apparently  trifling  cause.   ^%«inty 
is  valuable,  it  is  one  of  the  ties,  an^a 
strong  tie  too ;  that,  however,  cannot 
last  to  an  old  age,  but  the  charm  of 
cleanliness  never  ends,  but  wiih  life 
itself.— Cb66e(/. 


AROMATIC  BITTERS. 

Take  of  poplar  bark,  {quaking  up,) 
golden  seal,  (hircuma)  of  each  ibor 
ounces  ;  bsyberry  bark,  six  ounees ; 
prickly  ash  bark,  two  ounces  ;  clorer, 
two  ounces  ;  Cayenne,  one  ounce;  ftar- 
gTti8ai{  copavi  roots)  and  umb/i,  of 
each,*three  ounces.  Let  these  articles 
be  reduced  to  an  extremely  fine  pow- 
der, and  carefully  sified  through  a  fine 
seive  ;  then  add,  of  loaf  sugar,  a  qutn- 
tity  equal  in  bulk  to  the  whole  of  the 
other  ingredients;  mix  them  thoroaghly 
in  a  mortar.  A  teaspoonful  of  tJiese 
bitters  may  be  taken  dry  several  times 
in  a  day,  or  with  the  addition  of  hot  or 
cold  water,  with  or  without  the  addi- 
tion of  a  few  teaf pooBtfhls  cf  spirit,  fer 
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it  can  be  of  no  service,  unless  to  make 
the. medicine  mora  palatable;  but  for 
habitual  use,  as  in  dyspeptic  cases,  such 
indulgence  should  be  prohibited.  They 
may  be  sweetened  to  suit  the  taste  of 
the  patient  when  taken.  These  bitters 
are  a  warming,  grateful  cordial  to  the 
stomach,  promote  digestion,  and  invi- 
gorate the  whole  system. 

AGUE  COMPOSITION. 

Take  of  Rattleroot,  and  of  the  bark 
of  the  root  of  Dogwood  and  of  the  bark 
of  the  root  of  Yellow  Poplar,  each  one 
ounce  finely  pulverised,  i(nd  three  Nut- 
megs of  a  common  size;  Cayenne,  one 
heaped  tea-spoonful ;  Cholera  Syrup, 
one  pint.  Let  these  finely  powdered 
ingredients  bo  well  shaken  with  the 
Syrap ;  and  the  system  having  been 
prepared  by  a  thorough  Thomson! an 
coursOf  repeated  as  the  case  may  ap- 
pear to  require ;  dose,  a  table-spoonful 
every  hour  during  the  intermission,  in- 
creasing a  little  until  the  chill  returns. 
When  the  ague  is  broke  it  should  be 
continued  for  several  days. 

EYE-WATER. 
No.  1. 

Take  of  White  Vitriol  and  Table 
Salt,  of  each  a  table-spoonfnl ;  mix 
them  well  together,  in  an  earthen,  or 
copper,  or  iron  vessel,  stirring  care- 
fully, until  the  mass  becomes  a  grey 
powder;  then  add  a  pint  of  rain  water 
very  pure;  dissolve  and  strain  through 
several  thicknesses  of  fine  cloth;  add 
two  table-spoonsful  of  fine  sugar,  and 
a  piece  of  blue  vitriol  the  size  of  two 
Indian  corns;  finally,  strain  the  whole 
mixture  through  brown  paper,  and  put 
it  in  phials  for  use.  We  know  that  by 
giving  this  recipe,  we  niay  be  told  that 
this  is  a  mineral  preparation  ;  in  reply 
we  say  it  is  merely  an  external  appli- 
cation, and  belongs  rather  to  the  surgi- 
cal department  of  medicine.  Many 
vegetable  preparations  are  good,  but 
often  leave  a  deep  disagreeable  stain. 
This  has  been  tested  to  be  a  very  good 
preparation.  A  few  drops  may  be 
dropped  into  the  eye  several  times  in  a 
day.  It  may  be  applied  with  the  end 
of  a  finger  or  by  a  aoft  linen  rag  wet 
thereiB  and  applied  to  the  eye. 


EYE-WATER,  No.  2. 

Take  of  Green  Ozicr,  the  bark,  scra- 
ped fine,  one  handful ;  add  half  a  piat 
of  soft  WAter,  about  milk  warm  ;  let 
them  stand  and  steep  about  the  same 
warmth  for  two  houVs  or  more;  add  a 
piece  of  pure  Pearl  Ash  as  large  as  a 
large  Sugar  Pea ;  a  table- spooi^ul  of 
refined  Sugar,  and  a  strong  glass  of 
.French  Brandy ;  filter  through  paper 
and  bottle  for  use. 

This  preparation,  or  even  a  simple 
infusion  of  the  greea  bark  in  water  has 
been  found  useful  in  inflammations' of 
the  eyes,  and  for  sore  eyes  of  almost 
every  description. 

N.  B.    The  Green  Ozier,  sometimes 
called  Pigeon  Berry,  is  a  shnib  that 
grows  from  six  to  eight  feet  in  height, 
by  hedges  and  by  water  courses.   It  has 
oval  shaped  leaver,    white    blossoms, 
succeeded  by  small  blue  berries.     The 
bark  is  of  a  dark  green  color,  inter- 
spersed with  white  specks.     It  is  the 
Kinnakanic  of  the  Indians.    The  dried 
bark,  smoked,  hns  the  character  of  be- 
ing useful  for  the  relief  of  spasmodic 
asthma.    The  aborigines  smoke  it  as  a 
substitute  for  tobacco.   The  dried  bark, 
pulverized  and  made  into  tea,  has  ac- 
quired some  reputation  in  bowel  com- 
plaints of  children.    A  tea  of  the  green 
bark  drank  warm  proves  an  emetic.^- 
Perhaps,  like  the  thoroug^h-wort  tea,  if 
drank  cold,  it  might  not  offend  the 
stomach.     Of  this,  however,  we  know 
nothing  by  experience.     For  sore  and 
inflamed  eyes,  the  infusion,  or  eye  wa- 
ter, as  prescribed  above,  may  be  applied 
by  the  finger  or  by  a  soft  linen  rag.    It 
should  be  frequently  repeated  according 
to  the  emergency  of  the  cast. 

COUGH  J>ROPS. 

Take  of  Hoarhound,oBe  handful;  coarse 
Bayberry,  four  ounces;  Ohio  Kercuma, 
called  Golden  Seal,  two  ounces;  coarse- 
ly pulverized  Pond  Lily  rooU,  two 
ounces;  Skunk  Cabbage  roots,  in  coarse 
powder,  three  ounces ;  Nerve  Powder, 
four  ounces ;  Wake  Robin,  or  Indian 
Turnip,  three  ounces;  half  an  ounce  of 
•  No.  2;  boil  the  ingredients  in  a  giUon 
of  r  tin  water  or  soil  spring  water  down 
to  half  a  gallon;  strain  it  through  a 
thick  cloth.  "Iind  reduce  it  by  boiling 
down  to  one  quart;  then  add  one  pint  of 
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good  sa^ar-house  molasses.  Then  add 
two  ounces  of  a  saturated  tiocture  of 
No.  1,  and  one  ounce  of  the  third  pre- 
paration, and  bottle  it  for  use.  Dose, 
from  half  a  lea-spoonful  to  a  tea-spoon- 
ful, if  the  cough  be  violent ;  in  slight 
cases,  three  or  four  times  a  day.  In 
frequent  fits  of  coughing,  a  lesser  quan- 
tity may  be  taken  more  frequently,  as 
the  stomach  will  bear  it.  At  night,  it 
may  be  taken  in  comporition  tea,  to 
ivhich  inay  be  added  Skunk  Cabbage 
and  Nerve  Powder;  cover  up  w&rm  and 
put  a  warm  stone  to  the  feet. 


POTATOE  STARCH. 

[  Common  Arrova  Root.  ] 

Potatoe  Starch  is  a  valuable  substitute 
for  the  Arrow  Root  that  is  brought  from 
Jamaica  and  other  West  India  islands, 
and  South  America.  Potatoes  washed 
and  pealed  should  be  grated  down  fine, 
on  a  tin  grater  large  enough  to  be  ban- 
dy  and  convenient  for  the  purpose,  into 
« tub  of  clean  cold  water.  The  starch 
settling  to  the  bottom,  the  water  may 
be  poured  off;  or  the  whole,  after  soak- 
iDg  a  while,  may  be  well  agitated,  and 
strained  through  a  common  seive.  In 
this  way  it  may  be  washed  and  cleansed, 
and  a  pure  starch  obtained.  Young 
Indian  Corn,  while  the  ears  are  in  ihe 
milk,  may  be  handled  in  the  same  way, 
and  »  valuable  starch,  to  make  Arrow 
Soot  jelly,  or  an  excellent  resemblance 
thereof,  may  be  obtained.    It  is  a  curi- 


ESSENCES— HOW  to  mjlke. 

The  Essence  of  Hemlock,  or  Pep- 
permint, or  Pennyroyal,  or  Cinnamon, 
or  Summer  Savory,  or  Winter  Green, 
or  Juniper,  or  Wormwood,  or  Tansy, 
is  made  by  taking  one  ounce  of  the  es- 
sential oil  of  either  of  the  articles  you 
wish  to  prepare,  and  pour  it  into  one 
pint  of  good  alkohol  or  rectified  spirits 
of  wine,  and  shaking  them  well  togeth- 
er. Ten,  fifleen,  or  twenty  drops,  and 
sometimes  more,  of  these  essences  may 
be  dropped  on  a  piece  of  white  sugar, 
and  dissolved  in  a  little  warm  herb 
drink  suitable  for  such  form  of  com- 
plaint as  you  are  wishing  to  relieve. 
They  are  ofleu  used  in  small  doses  to 
make  medicine  palatable,  and'to  make 

it  set  easy  and  agreeable  on  the  sto- 
mach. 


ous  fact,  that  it  may  be  made  from  fro* 
zen  Potatoes,  equally  good  with,  that 
obtained  from  those  that  have  never 
been  injured  by  the  frost. 

The  jelly  is  made  by  adding  to  &  ta- 
ble-spoonful of  the  pure  starch  as  much 
cold  water  as  will  make  it  into  a  6c>fc 
pagte;  then  pour  on  boiling  water,  stir- 
ring it  at  the  same  time  briskly,  until 
it  becomes  a  clear  jelly,  which  may  be 
seasoned  with  sugar  and  natineg,  or  a 
few  stoned  raisins,  or  a  little  wine  or 
lemon  j[uice  may  be  added.  1 1  ia  a  valu- 
able article  of  diet  for  the  sick,  the  con- 
valescent, and  those  laborini^  under 
bowel  complaints,  diarrhoea,  dysen- 
tery, dec. 

W0R3I  SYRUP. 

Take  of  the  bark  of  the  roots  of  Yel 
low  Poplar,onc  pound;  Spice-bush  tops, 
half  a  pound;  Unicorn  roots  and  Colic 
rootp,  coarsely  pulverized,  and  Sironk 
Cabbage  roots,  cut  up  fine,  each  half  a 
pound  ;  common  Ginger,  fourounces; 
African  Cayenne,  half  an  ounce ;  boil 
these  in  two  gallons  of  soft  water  down 
to  h al  f  a  gal  ion .     Add,  iS\zx  stralni n g 
through  a  thick  linen  cloth, mi  equal 
quantity  of  sugar-house  molasses;  vsdd 
and  skim,  and  reduce  the  whole  to  \3aft 
consistence  of  syrup  or  common  mo- 
lasee.    Add  one   pint   of  West  India 
Rum,  and  keep  in  a  cool  place.     Chii- 
drcn  from  three  lo  five  years   of  »^ 
may  take  two  or  three  table- epooosiui 
of  this,  night  and  morning,  for  a  weeV; 
then  miss  a  few  d  lys  an  J  repeat.    Uia 
usually  advisable  to  evacuate  the  sto- 
mach anil  bowels  by  an  emetic  and  in- 
jections  at  the  commencement,  and  fa 
many  cases  to  repeat  the  process  occa- 
sionally.    In  this  Why,  the  digestive 
powers  will  be  supported.    Daily  doses 
of  Ohio  Kercuma  is  excellent  forveik 
digestion  and  bowel  affections  in  chil- 
dren, whicli  are  often  improperly  im- 
puted to  worms.     Refriove  the  cause 
and  the  effect  will  cease.     The  direc- 
tions in  the  ««New   Guide"  should 
never  be  dispensed  witJi   in    ur^nt 
cases,  where  the  means  cap  be  obtain- 
ed.   We  know  this  prescription  to  be 
valuable  as  a  tonic,  and  as  a  vermifuge 
or  worm  mediclnd.    But  it  is  only  re- 
commended as  affording  auxiliary  aid, 
in  strict  conformity  to  Br.  Thomsoe^ 
general  design,  in  his  mode  of  trettiog 
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patients  who  have  a  redundancy  or  su- 
pernumerary quantity  of  worms,  or 
such  casos  as  are,  frequently  very  erro- 
neousJy,  supposed  to  beof  that  Jescrip- 
tion.  FroDV  the  abundance  of  cold 
phlegn^  and  the  crudities  of  a  bad  di- 
gestion, with  which  children  and  grown 
persons  u re  often  afflicted,  the  peculiar 
nature  of  these  forms  of  disease  is  often 
very  imperfectly  understood,  even  by 
those  who  profess  to  have  acquired  some 
good  degree  of  scientific  knowledge. 
in  this  state  of  the  stomach  and  bow- 
els, a  nfecleuB  idfi-rmed  that  constitutes 
a  natural  rc^iidencc  for  worms.  Not- 
withstanding they  are  frequently  more 
troublesome  than  dangerous,  there  are 
some  terrible  instances  on  record  of 
their  ravages  in  penetrating  the  bowels 
and  gettin|5  into  the  cavity  of  the  belly, 
and  by  the  irritation  they  have  excited, 
produced  convulsive  fits  of  the  epileptic 
Wnd,  and  even  destroyed  life. 

The  extract  or  syrup  of  the  Butter- 
nut bark  is  accounted  a  useful  purgative 
after  using  other  medicines  for  wor^ns. 
It  is  itself  a  vermifuge  or  worm  medi- 
cine. 


OINTMENT  FOR  HEMORRHOI- 
DAL TUMORS. 

Take  of  Mayweed  tops  and  blossoms, 
Yarrow  leaves  and  tops,  While  Clover 
blossoms.  Skunk  Cabbage  tops  and 
roots,  and  common  Plaatain,  of  each 
four  ounces;  let  them  all  be  well  bruis- 
ed ;  add  one  pound  and  a  quarter  of 
fresh  lard;  simmer  together,  and  after- 
wards bring  the  herbs  to  a  crisp,  being 
careful  not  to  burn  the  ointment;  strain, 
and  add  two  ounces  of  clean  bees- wax; 
melt,  and  when  removed  from  the  fire, 
stir  until  cool.  To  be  used  as  other 
Unctions  are  used  for  the  same  com- 
plaint. 


BAYBERRY  AND  NO.  6. 

An  infusion  of  the  powder  of  the  bark 
of  the  root  of  Bayberry,  made  strong  in 
boiling  water,  and  to  every  table-spoon- 
ful of  the  strained  liquor  add  ^ne  or 
two  tea-spoonsful  of  No.  6,  and  sweet- 
en the  whole  well  with  loaf  sugar. — 
This  is  an  excellent  remedy  for  the 
bowel  complaint  in  children.  It  also 
makes  a  valuable  re^orative  after  a 
course  of  med  icine .    , 


COMMUNICATIONS 


For  tJtc  TkomsoTMin  Recorder. 

A  VOICE  FBOaC  THE  SOUTir. 

Mbssrs.  Editors:  —I  am  happy  to 
leam  from  the  columns  of  your  vaU 
uablc  Recorder,  that  the  Thomsoni- 
an  practitioners  of  botanic  medicine, 
are  able  to  check  and  often  control 
the  cholera,  where  they  have  a  fair 
chance  and  first  attendance.  Our 
stnte  has  happily  escaped  the  des^la. 
ting  scourge  as  yet:  but  we  cannot 
reasonably  expect  it  to  pass  over  us 
altogether;  the  ordinary  summer  com- 
plaint, (Diarrhoja,)  has  been  quite 
common,  but  very  moderate,  except  in 
a  few  instances  it  was  (by  the  skilful 
management  of  Law  protected  Drs.) 
made  fatal  by  the  use  of  their  mine- 
ral poisons. 

How  long  the  free  and  liberal 
minded  citizens  of  S.  Carolina,  will  be 
deluded  by,  their  M.  Ds.  is  impossible 
for  me  to  say;  but  I  think;  once  they 
can  fairly  see  both  sides  of  the  picture 
they  will  fly  from  mineral  poisons,  as 
I  have  heard  of  some  flying  from  the 
desolating  cholera.  As  for  my  own 
part  I  have  long  been  .of  the  honest 
opinion  that  the  practice  of  mineral 
medicine,  bleeding,  blistering  &c.,  is 
by  far  the  greatest  scourge  of  tho 
two. 

The  established  faculty  of  S.  Caroli* 
na  well  know  the  great  advantages  in 
Dr.  Thomson's  system  of  botanic 
practice;  and  many  o{  them  use  their 
in::uence  to  keep  it  at  a  distance,  by 
inventing  and  putting  into  circulation 
every  false  statement  and  misrepre- 
sentation that  they  can  devise  against 
it;  and  through  their  zeal  to  maintain 
their  sinking  cause,  they  threaten 
with  indictment  &c.  But  they  should 
recollect,  that  if  their  mineral  Prac- 
tice was  blameless,  there  would  not 
have  been  a  new  and  better  practice 
sought  out. 

But  that  the  practice  of  mineral 
medicines  are  both  dangerous  and  de- 
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fltructive  to  the  lives  and  constitu- 
tions of  all  who  take  them,  is  a  fact 
that  many  aged  citizens  well  know. 
Forty  years  ago  when  there  was  but 
fewlJrs.  and  the  people  ofthis  as  well 
as  other  states,  used  the  simple  ve- 
getable medicines  of  the  country — 
the  same  diseases,  were  not  half  so 
alarming  nor  fatal,  as  they  have  been 
since,  under  the  treatment  and  man- 
agement of  skilful  mineral  Drs. — 
But  in  later  days  they  have  become 
▼ery  nemerous,  their  trade  has  increa- 
sed, and  their  numbers  increased  to 
an  alarmirg  extent,  and  the  conse- 
quences are  awful  to  relate;  stout  heal- 
thy young  men,  and  women,  in  the 
prime  of  life,  (from  the  skillful  man- 
agement of  their  poisons,)  are  dying 
in  every  directions;  and  from  re- 
port, with  diseases  that  were  never 
known  to  kill  any  one,  if  the  crafty 
Dr.  was  kept  at  a  distance.  ''But 
the  prophets  prophesy  falsely;  and 
the  priests  bear  rule  by  their  means 
and  the  people  love  to  have  it 
so;"  But  ^'mene,meneytekleupkar' 
The    fact  that  the  M.   Drs. 
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seeking  and  obtaining  protection  un- 
der the  strong  arm  of  the  law;  proves 
that  their  trade  was  imperfect,  their 
remedies,  was  lacking  efficacy,  that 
they  oflen  multiplied  diseases,  and  in- 
creased their  mortality;  the  common 
people  saw  plainly,  and  believed  ver- 
ily that  the  skillful  physician,  with 
his  deadly  poisons,  was  a  curse,  rath- 
er than  a  blessing,  to  the  communi- 
ty,  which  state  of  things  gave  rise  to 
the  general  inquiry,  "Is  there  no 
balm  in  Gillead;  is  there  no  physi- 
cian there?"  And  a  voice  like  thun- 
der, that  shocked  the  M.  D's.  from 
Maine  to  Georgia,  proclaimed  at 
Washington  City,  that,  Dr  Samuel 
ThotMons  System  of  Medical  Botany, 
as  secured  to  him  by  letters^ patent, 
would  cure  all  diseases  if  timely  and 
properly  applied;  and  that  every 
man  of  common  capacity,  could  be- 
come his  own  physician  at  a  trifling 
expenie^     Tbuf  is  a  death  blow  to 


the  S.  Carolina  faculty,  as  well  as 
those  several  other  states;  they  went 
clad  in  sackcloth,  gnashed  their  teeth, 
and  wept  bitterly.     But  the  Honor- 
able, the  Legislature  of  S.  Carolina 
heard  their  groans,  and  had  compas- 
sion on  her  sons  of  Mercury,    and 
througli  their  zeal,  passed  an   expost 
facto  law;  which  secures  to  the   sons 
of  mercury  the  exclusive  right  of  re- 
ceiving, fee  or  reward  for  medicioe 
or  attendance  on  the  sick,  subjecting 
to  fine  and  imprisonment  all  offboden. 
This  unconstitutional  law  secured 
the  skillful  physicians  from  intruders 
for  a  time,  caused  their  numbers  to 
increase  rapidly;  but  lo!  Dr.  Samuel 
Thomson's    Botanic     practice    iias 
found  its  way  into  their  ranks;  and  Is 
spreading  its  influence  far  and  wide, 
and  thousands  are  happily  relieved  of 
their  infirmities,  to  their  inexprenble 
iov.  and  that  also  of  their  fncada- 
•'  ^'  A.   V.  S. 


For  the  Recwixt, 
From  the  Secretary  of  the  Jfe^col  Bo^ 

tanical    Society^  of  Auiauga  .cov&fy 

Alabama, 

The  article  Lobelia  inflata  from  the 
pen  of  professor  Rafinesque,  havinjr 
presented  itself,  I  shall  without  anj 
complimentary  language  to  the  Editorf 
of  the  Recorder,  proceed  to  comoait 

thereon. 

His  description  of  the  plant  is  cot- 
rect,  and  the  drawing  is  well  executed, 
better  than  Horton  Howard's.  **TJie 
herbalist,  Samuel  Thomson,  claiiM  is 
his  guide  to  health,  to  have  discovered 
the  properties  of  this  plant  towards 
1700;  but  the  Indians  knew  aooe  of 
them— it  was  one  of  their  pukcweeds, 
used  by  them  to  clear  their  stomieh  aad 
head  in  their  great  councils."  With 
all  due  deference  to  the  superlative  tal- 
ents of  Professor  Rafinesque,  I  am  in- 
duced to  believe,  that  this  is  an  asaertion 
without  proof,  which  must  be  sustain- 
ed by  other  evidence  than  the  mere  ipis 
dixit  of  the  Professor  himaelC  Obeerre 
his  urbanity  of  expression : — ^*'The  her- 
balist Samuel  Thomson,"— had  he  bees 
a  mock-bird'of  a  Latin  grammar  mcSboti* 
withoiit  an  original  ide%  and  pmt^ssr 
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ed  a  diploma,  the  more  courtly  style 
"Doctor"  would  have  preceded  his 
Dame.  Probably,  like  R&finesque,  he 
would  have  been  dubbed— Professor 
Thomson.  But,  to  his  eternal  honor 
It  IS  otherwise.  Samuel  Thomson  will 
occupy  a  niche  in  the  Temple  of  fame 
with  Franklin  ^  Ritenhouse,  when  the 
labors  of  Rafinesque  will  be  sailing  on 
the  air,  a  paste  board  kite^a  summit 
to  which  it  would  never  have  arisen, 
had  not  its  pictures  attracted  the  idle 
boy. 

**It  is  (Lobelia)  extensively  used,  al- 
though many  physicians  consider  it  as 
a  deleterious  narcotic,  uncertain  and 
dangerous  in  practice;  while  Thomson 
denies  it,  and  considers  it  as  harmless, 
depending  almost  altogether  upon  it  in 
his  new  and  singular  practice  of  medi- 
cine, borrowed  chiefly  from  the  tleam- 
ing  and  puking  practice  of  the  Indian 
tribes."  That  the  Indians  practiced 
sufeatvtff  and  puking,  is  readily  admit- 
ted; but  my  worthy  Professor,  you  ei- 
ther wilfully  misrepresent,  or  are  egre- 
giously  ignorant  of  Thomson's  system. 
Let  me  instruct  you,  *<dear  lover**  of 
antimonial  pukes,  and  that  purgative 

sweetener  of  the  blood-^Calomel. Did 

the  Indians  know  how  to  raise  the  in- 
ternal heat  by  the  stimuii — red  pepper? 
So  as  more  effectually  to  resist  a  great- 
er pressure  of  Steam,  that  Chrononhot- 
onthologos  of  the  regular  empirics, 
whereby  a  greater  quantity  of  morbid 
matter  might  be  expelled  through  the 
pores, — the  Indian  mode  of  sweating 
produced  a  partial  relief— the  steam  an 
effectual  one. 

You  are  correct.  Professor,  in  calling 
it--«his  new  and  singular  practice  of 
medicine."  "iet  novel  as  it  is,  and 
singular  as  it  may  be,  there  is  Obcdiah 
Broadbrim,  and  others,  as  anxious  to 
pilfer  from  him,  'his  singular  practice  • 
as  you  are  to  rob  him  of.  having  discov- 
ercd  the  medical  properties  of  the  Lo- 
belia InflaU. 

He  now  exhibits  it  (Lobelia)  inter- 
rorem  "producing  alarming  symptoms, 
continual  vomiting,  trembling,  cold 
eweat,  and  even  death,"  with  other 
horrors  "too  tedious  to  mention."— 
There  is  an  old  adage,  "that  a  liar  can- 

trnth*"  ^^f^l?  ^^^^^  ^®  ''^^^^  ^^^ 
tratJi.      "It  has  beoo  recommended, 

IB  some  shapo  or  other,  for  almost  evv- 


ry  disease;  but  those  (br  which  it 
is  most  efficient,  are  spasmodic  asthma* 
bronchial  cough,  tetanus  or  lock  jaw, 
and  strangulated  hernia.  In  asthma 
particularly,  it  appears  to  be  almost  a 
specific,  although  it  has  failed  in  some 
cases  where  the  disease  was  not  spas- 
modic. It  has  lately  been  introduced 
into  Europe  as  a  remedy  for  these  com- 
plaints, and  with  decided  advantage." — 
Well  done  Professor  Rafinesque!!— 
This  is  the  knowledge  of  Doctor  Cut- 
len,  Dorsey,  Thatcher  and  others,  en- 
dorsed by  yourself,  and  yet  not  a  sylla- 
ble would  I  credit, had  not  Doctor  Thom- 
son asserted  the  same  many  years  pre- 
vious. 

"The  practice  of  Thomson  to  use  it 
in  every  thing,  fevers,  consumptions, 
measles,  jaundice  &c.,  is  preposterous. 
It  is  not  even  a  proper  emetic  for  com- 
mon ise.  as  we  have  much  milder." 

Is  tartar  emetic  milder?  is  antimonial 
wine?  If  these  effected  a  cure,  they  de- 
posited a  sediment  which  produced  dis- 
eases, that  ultimately  dragged  the  pin- 
ing and  repining  miserable  victim  to  an 
untimely  grave,  delibeHtely  murdering 
every  hour  of  his  existence;  whereas 
lobelia  scarcely  ever  fails,  and  "leave* 
no  sting  behind. "  «  This  plant  loses 
Its  active  property  by  boiling,  or  even 
scalding."  |Is  this  a  discovery  of  your 
own?  Professor,  you  cannot  say  it  is, 
without  being  impugned  as  a  litteary 

a*  *rJ?L^y  ^^^  y^^  °ot  give  honest 
Ham.  Thomson  as  authority?  for  in  his 
"Guide  to  Health,"  you  may  find  it— 
A  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing," 
says  Pope,  and  I  believe  a  groat  deal 
of  it  will  make  some  men  literarv 
tliievcs  ^ 

"And,  Mr.  Cannon  has  told  me  thu 
a  single  dose  has  cured  the  lock  jaw. 
by  relaxing  instantly  the  jaws  and  the 
whole  system,— it  must  be  poured  on 
the  sides  of  the  mouth."  And  who  is 
Mr.  Cannon*  Is  it  old  Doctor  Jesse  of 
Georgia,  who  saved  the  horse  and  killed 
the  rider:-^ 

He  bled  the  man  most  copioasly. 

And  gave  his  horse  red  pepper  tea. 

/  Fou  have  now  retreated  behind  jour 

Cannon,    this    is   your    battery    from 

wbenceyou  can  assail  the  invulnerable 

Jf  ww°l  ^^'  §7«ff  others  the  credit 

of  what  he  is  diserving  of— aor  aoAtl. 

Jruirmm.  '^  -•«*• 
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Two  noble  brothera  thus  disgrace  their 

name. 
By  robbing  Thomson  of  his  well  earn'd 

fame. 

What  care  I,  for  the  regular  quacks 
and  quacking^  at  the  loss  of  practice!  Is 
the  life  of  man  of  so  little  consequence  u 
to  b«  made  a  compl i  men t  of,that  ikcy  rriB r 
livel  Has  noc  their  ignorance  and  ol>:>ti- 
nacy  been  suficientiy  gratified  witu  ex- 
perimental poisonings  that  have  made 
niyiiadsdisappear  before  the  time  allotM 
for  the  life  of  man;  or  left  the  survivors 
disgusting  loathing  objects  more  to  be 
pitied,  than  their  conip.inions  who  lay 
wrapt  in  the  cold  and  icy  arms  of  deathi 
The  times  are  changed  and  changing; 
mystery  is  no  longer  hobd winked,  and 
men  no  longer  take  medicine  on  credit, 
though  accompanied  with  a  display  of 
sexquepedalia  uerba  knowledge. 
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journey;  It  is  tho  professed  design 
of  most  periodicals,  and  of  tViis  in 
particular,  to  furnish  something  to 
that  general  stock  of  means  whereby 
useful  information  may  be  brought 
I  within  the  reach  of  all  classes  of  so- 
'  ciety-     But  we  have  been  specially 


SATURDAY,  SEPT.  28,  1833. 

To  our  friends  and  patrons,  who 
have  sustained  us  in  our  labors  in 
wading  through  all  our  difficulties  in 
issuing  this  first  volume,  we  would 
tender  the  homage  of  our  sincere  and 
grateful  acknowledgments.  We  have 
endeavored  never  to  lose  sight  of  the 
main  object — the  advancement  of  the 
Thomsonian  System.  We  have  la- 
bored,  however,  to  combine  variety 
in  our  selections  of  matter,  and  oc- 
casionally to  add  an  elegant  extract, 
anecdote,  or  some  select  article,  the 
object  of  which  has  been,  that  it 
might  serve  as  a  spice  or  condiment 
to  more  .  interesting  and  important 
matter,  aa  intermediate  episode  to 
give  respite  from  fatigue,  that  might 
be  a  temporary  relief  to  the  reader, 
like  a  cool  shade  to  a  traveler  on  a 


de^rous  to    pursue    a    course    that 
should  not  merely  amuse,  but  really 
reinunerate  an  intelligent  community 
(with  whom  we  are  associated,  to  re- 
form that  system  of  medical  practice 
by  which  the  world  has   been  sbaek. 
led  and  abused  for  ages,)    for  that 
liberal  support  they  have  aSbrded  us> 
not  only  by  their  promptness  in  rela- 
tion to  our  pecuniary  dependencies, 
but  by  the  liberal   contributions  of 
their   pens.     We  hope  that  men  of 
genius,  talents,  and  enterprise,  who 
have  done  so  much  the  yea.t  past, 
will  regard   with   complacency  our 
importunity  in   requesting  them  >» 
double  our  obligation  by  their  sabse- 
quent  labors.     We  have  given  much 
more  matter  in  our  first  volume  than 
was  originally  contemplated,   hut  k 
our  readers  are'  pleased  to  accept  oar 
liberality,  as  a  token  of  our  respecti 
gratitude,  and    devotedness    to    the 
Thomsonian  cause,  it  will  be  a  source 
of  distinguishing  satisfaction. 

Our  second  volume  will  be  coa* 
siderably  enlarged,  its    typography 
and  general  apperance  extensively 
improved ;  the  paper  will  be  a  super- 
royal  sheet;  the  size  of  the  pages  large 
octavo;  the  number  of  pages,  as  in 
the   former   volumOi   sixteen.     The 
work  will  be  issued  everj  other  Sat. 
urday,  with  the  greatest  practicable 
regularity.     The  Editorial   depart- 
ment will  receive  an  incraaaed 
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tion,  in  every  respect  calculated  to 
^  improve  the  outward  appearance  and 
internal  value  of  the  work.  The 
mechanical  part  will  be  executed  by 
workmen  fully  competent  to  the  busi- 
ness, and  we  flatter  ourselves,  th&t  by 
doing  our  duty  in  the  important  ser- 
vice upon  which  we  have  entered,  we 
;  shall  proceed  with  an  increase  of 
satisfaction  to  ourselves,  and  to  those 
for  whose  pleasure  and  benefit  we  de- 
light to  be  engaged. 

Notwitstandixig  the  enlarged  and 
improved  condition  in  which  our  se- 
cond volume  will  begin  to  make  its 
appearance  shortly,  there  will  not  be 
a  cent's  advance  in  the  price,  though 
our  expense  and  labor  must  be  con- 
siderably augmented.  Every  one  of 
our  old  patrons,  who  does  not  givo  a 
notice  of  his  discontir^uance,  will  be 
considered  as  a  subscriber,  and  the 
Recorder  will  be  forwarded  as  here- 
tofore. 

The  work,  it  is  thought,  in  its  im- 
proved condition,  will  be  acknowledg- 
ed by  all  competent  judges  to  be  af- 
forded at  a  rate  as  reasonable,  if  not 
on  more  moderate  terms,  than  any 
periodical  of  equal  size  and  work- 
mansliip  in  the  United  States.  We 
have  determined  that  this  work  should 
be  executed  in  a  masterly  style,  and 
tifForded  at  a  reduced  price.  It  is  not 
sustained  by  advertisements,  but  by 
its  subscribers.  This  circumstance 
will  most  effectually  abate  all  temp- 
tations to  any  one,  to  attempt  any 
thing  like  competition.  We  design 
to  make  the  Recorder  the  grand  focus, 
arbere  all  the  jAyi  of  the  light  of  the 


new  Botanic  System  may  be  concen- 
trated, that  the  joint  efforts  of  the 
great  Botanic  Family  may  be  con- 
solidated, that  rights  may  be  fairly 
and  legally  disposed  of,  that  persons 
designing  to  pursue  the  practice  as  a 
profession,  may  have  the  means  of 
requisite  instruction,  and  that  infirm- 
aries may  be  appointed,  and  lectures 
given  at  important  points,  and  all  this 
concern,  in  the  various  items  named, 
and  in  various  otiier  respects,  may  bo 
conducted  on  the  same  uniform  prin- 
ciple, without  nUy  deviation.  We 
hope  the  Branch  Societies  will  feel  the 
imporiance  of  a  general  representa- 
tion at  the  Convention  on  the  14th  of 
October  next.  Dr.  Thomson  is  dr. 
termined  to  attend  in  person,  having 
business  of  importance  on  hand,  in 
which  he  wishes  for  the  joint  counsel 
of  his  friends,  and  the  patrons  of  the 
caase  throughout  this  magnanimous 
nation,  as  far  as  it  can  possibly  be 
obtained.  We  anticipate  a  great 
Botanical  meeting,  and  the  adoption 
of  a  course  of  useful  and  popular  * 
measures,  that  will  give  a  new  and 
unprecedented  impulse  to  the  cause. 
We  take  our  leave  of  the  present 
volume  with  many  pleasing  recollec 
tions  of  the  many  cordial  intimations, 
of  approbation,  we  have  received, 
i  some  of  which  were  so  interwoven 
with  other  portions  of  several  com. 
munications,  we  were  compelled  from 
a  sense  of  politeness  to  lay  them  be- 
fore  our  readers.;  many  others  havo 
commanded  a  respectful  silent  emo.. 
tion  of  grateful  consideration,  but 
from  motives  of  delicacy,  and  t4 
avoid  all  appearance  of  egotisni  anl 
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sel/^complacency,  have  unhesitating. 
Ij  been  suppressed. 

••One    self  approving-    hour    whole 
years  out-weiglis 

Of  stupid  gazers  and  of  loud  huzzas!'' 

Yet  well  ws  know  how  highly  to  es- 
teem. 

The  approbation  of  diserning  men: 

White  learned  folly  sneers  at  all  we 
do, 

Truth  will  protect  and  bear  us  safely 
throufib! 

The  year  is  passed!  here  we  the  ?o)- 
ume  close,    .     / 

An  arm  of  slregnlh  to  friends,  of  ter- 
ror to  our  foes! 


SUCCESSFULNESS  OF  REGU- 
LAR PRACTICE 

We  deplore  most  heartily  the  de- 
structive  course  of  epidemic  Cholera. 
In  the  great  valley  of  Mississippi, 
and  in  towns  and  cities  alon^  the 
shores  of  the  Ohio,  and  in  the  interim 
or  towns  of  our  state,  and  of  Ken- 
tucky, and  divers  other  places,  it  has 
made  enormous  desolating  strides — 
In  Niles  Weekly  Register  of  August 
31st  ult.  we  have  noticed  the  au- 
thentic statement  here  given.  "The 
ravages  of  Cholera"  says  the  Regis- 
ter, "in  many  parts  of  the  western 
states,  were,  indeed,  awful — but  the 
disease  seems  now  to  be  nearly  stay- 
ed. The  official  account  shows  that 
there  were  602  deaths  in  Lexington, 
Ky.— or  more,  perhaps,  than  one 
tenth  part  of  the  average  population 
of  that  town  during  the  prevalence 
of  the  pestilence." 

A  letter  dated   Campeachy,  July 
27,  says,  "The  cholera  rages  here 
with  such  fury,  that  the  whole  popu- 
lation of  the  State  of  Yucatan^    (one 
■of  the  Mexican  states,)  may  be  said 
to  have  been  destroyed;  and  there  are» 
gewns  whore,  not  ten  inhabitants  had 
^l^rviVed !     The  first  deat^i  happened 
^.t  Campeachy  on  the  21st  June,  and^ 
an  the  5th  of  July  260  persons  died. 
%^he  latest  accounts  says  that  thedis. 
Ofiae  had  not  abated.     The  cholera 


has  reappeared  in  London  and  h 
vicinity,  and  it  is  feared  has  naturali- 
zed itself." 

Thus  courteous  reader  you  may  d!?. 
cover  what  a  harvest  of  medical  Jer* 
the  Regular,  learned,  legalized  fac 
ultj  are  destined  to  reap  and  the  i^i 
laure/s  tbey  are  gathering  for  ther. 
selves.      If  the    fate    of    L^x'm':^ 
Gould  have  been  accredited  lo  ::- 
Thomsonian  practice,      what   ^cjL 
have   been  the  cry   of  our    Re^ii: 
Physicians,  and  their  infatuated  adri*- 
rents?     But  Thomsonian  hands  be] c: 
clear  of  the  blood  of  those  unfortunate 
victims,  calomel,  opium   and  the  Jan. 
cet  will   still  have  their  admirers.- 
Under  such  circumstances  of  ex  ten- 
sive  mortality  as  has  attended  the  reg- 
ular  practice,  it  must  sink  in  the  es- 
timation of  the  enlightened  and  im- 
partial citizens.    Reader,  reffect^  and 
refrain  from  the  use  orpoisoaoas  drugs! 
If    in   some  dreaMxiV  easea,  and  un- 
toward, unmanageble  ciT^Mmstances, 
Thomsonians  have  failed  to  ^SSecr  a 
cure,  these   instances  by  no  nxHms 
militate  against  the  general  e&cacy 
of  the  system  of  botanic  praclicc.— 
Thereis  nothing  in  the  occasional  faiU 
ures  of  Thorosoniansyto  compa/^  w:ib 
the   general,    and    almost  uKWtrsal 
failures  of  the   mineral    practice  la 
those  regions  where  Thomsooianism 
was  unknown,and  could  doc  of  course, 
by  dint  of  stratagem,  be  made  a  pack- 
horse  to  take  away  the  reproach  from 
the  regular  faculty.  The  facts  re/erred 
to,   are  of  such  astonishing  and  in- 
controvertable  notoriety,  that  the  pen 
of  the  impartial  historian  cannot  fail 
to  do  justice  to  the  cause  of  truth.— 
The  mineral  facultjr  cannot,  in  any 
one  place,  boast  of  a  success  equal  to 
that  of  the  botanic  practice  in  many 
places.     Amidst  the  greatest  failurea^ 
the  Thomsonian  system  has  not  failed 
to  evince  its  superiority.     This  pre- 
judice itself,  cannot  successfully  dear. 
Could  the  faaulty  turn  the  table^  and 
enroll  Thomsonians  cures  in  the  ar* 
(shievss  of  their  own  ordert  aotf  plaoe 
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the  disasterous  results  of  their  own 
practice  at  Lexington,  Mayslick, 
Campeachy,  Yucatar,  and  hundreds 
of  other  places,  on  the  record*  of  bo. 
tanic  misfortunes,  how  complete 
would  have  been  their  triumph.  The 
grand  defeat  would  have  sounded  from 
Montreal  to  Mobile,  and  from  Hali. 
fax  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  of  the 
west.  The  medical  Universities  would 
have  exclaimed; 


ft< 


Seu  roll  to  waft  us,  suns  to  light  us 

rise, 
Our  footstool  earth,  our  Canopy  the 
skies." 


It  is  not  with  a  view  to  recommend 
Iodine  as  a  medicine,  to  the  Botanic 
Physician,  that  we  have  given  the  fol- 
lowing extract.  Wo  have  other  ways 
and  means  for  treaatog  the  goitre  or 
big  neck.  We  think,  however,  it  con- 
tains many  items  of  information  worthy 
the  attention  of  the  reader,  besides  the 
prescription  of  Dr.  Comdet,  who  recom- 
mends the  Iodine  for  goitre  which  is 
the  grevious  and  unsightly  disorder  id- 
luded  to. 

CURIOUS  DISCOVERIES 

Uf  PRACTICAL  SCIBNCB. 

In  the  granite  quarries,  near  Serin- 
gapatam,  the  most  enormous  blocks  are 
separated  from  the  solid  rock  by  the 
following  neat  and  simple  process. — 
The  workmen  having  found  a  portion 
of  tho  rock  sufficiently  extensive,  and 
situated  near  the  edge  of  the  part  al- 
ready quarried,  lays  bare  the  upper 
surface,  and  marks  on  it  a  line  in  the 
direction  of  the  intended  separation, 
along  which  a  groove  is  cut  with  a 
chissel  about  a  couple  of  inches  in 
depth.  Above  this  groove  a  line  of  fire 
is  kindled,  and  this  is  maintained  till 
tho  rock  below  is  thoroughly  heated, 
immediately  on  which  a  line  of  men 
and  women,  each  provided  with  a  pot 
of  cold  water,  suddenly  sweop  off  the 
ashes,  and  pour  the  water  into  the 
heated  groove,  when  the  rock  at  once 
splits  with  a  clean  fracture.  Square 
blocks  of  six  feet  in  jthe  side,-  and  up- 
wards of  eighty  feafe  in  lengthy  ara 


sometimes  detached  by  this  metkodl 
Hardly  less  simple  and  efficacious  ie 
the  process  used  in  some  .parts  of 
France,  where  millstones  are  made. 
When  a  mass  sufficiently  large  is  found, 
it  is  cut  into  a  round  form,  several  feet 
high,  and  the  question  then  arises,  how 
to  divide  this  into  pieces  of  proper  size 
for  millstones.  For  this  purpose  grooves 
are  chisselled  out  at  distances  corres- 
ponding to  the  thickness  intended  to  be 
given  to  the  millstones,  into  which 
gnmves  wedges  of  dried  wood  are  dri- 
ven, and  next  morning  the  block  of 
stone  is  found  sepdrated  into  pieces  of 
a  proper  size  for  millstones,  merely  by 
the  expansion  of  th^  wood,  consequent 
on  its  absorption  of  moisture ;  an,  irre- 
sistible natural  power  thus  accomplish* 
iog,  almost  without  any  trouble,  and  at 
no  expense,  an  operation  which,  from 
the  peculiar  hardness  and  texture  of  tho 
stone,  would  otherwise  be  impractica- 
ble, but  by  the  most  powerful  machine- 
ry, or  the  most  persevering  labor. — 
Abundant  examples  might  be  cited  of 
cares  where  the  remarks  of  experienced 
artists,  or  even  ordinary  workmen, 
have  led  to  the  discovery  of  natural 
qualities,  elements,  or  combinations, 
which  have  proved  of  the  highest  im- 
portance. Thus,  (to  give  an  instance,] 
a  soap  manufacturer  remarks  that  the 
residum  of  his  ley,  when  exhausted  of 
its  alkali,  for  which  he  employs  it,  pro- 
duces a  corrosion  of  his  copper  boiler, 
for  which  he  cannot  account.  He  puts 
it  into  tho  hands  of  a  scientific  chemist 
for  analysis,  and  the  result  is  the  disco- 
very of  one  of  the  most  singular  and 
important  chemical  elements.  Iodine 
The  properties  of  this,  being  studied, 
are  found  to  occur  most  oppositely,  in 
illustration  and  support  of  a  variety  of 
new,  curious,  and  instructive  views, 
then  gaining  ground  in  chemistry,  and 
thus  exercising  a  marked  influence  over 
the  whole  body  of  that  science.  Curi- 
osity is  excited  ;  the  origin  of  the  nen 
substance  is  traced  to  the  sea  plants 
from  the  ashes  of  which  the  principal 
ingredient  of  soap  is  obtained,  and,  ulti- 
mately, to  the  sea-water  itself.  It  is 
thence  hunted  through  nature, discover- 
ed in  salt  mines,  and  8prings,#|id  pur« 
sued  into  all  bodies  that  have  a  marina 
ori^n,  among  the  rest  into  sponge.  A 
medical  practiUoaer*  Dr»  Qosmlt^  ft 
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Geneva^  then  calls  to  mind  one  of  the 
most  previous  and  unsightly  disorders 
to  which  the  human  species  is  subject, 
the  wen,  which  infests  the  inhabitants 
•ofmountaineous  districts,,  to  an  extent 
that  in  this  favored  land  wr  have,  hap- 
pily, no  experience  of,  and  which  was 
said  to  have  been  originally  cured  by 
the  ashes  of  burnt  sponge.     Led  by  this 
indication,  ho'  tries  the  effect  of  Iodine 
on  that  complaint,  and  the  result  estab- 
lishes the  extraordinary  fact,  that  this 
singular  substance  as  a  medicine,  acts 
with  the  utmost  promptitude  and  ener- 
gy on  goitre,  dissipating  the  largest  and 
most  inveterate  in  a  fahorttiino,  and 
acting  (of  course,  like  all   medicines, 
even  the  most  approved,  with  occasion- 
al failures,)  as  a  specific,  or  natural 
antagonist  against  t'lnt   odijus  defor- 
mity.      In    needle    inanuractories,   the 
workmen   who  point  tlie   needles  are 
constantly  expOi:ed  to  excessively  mi- 
nnte  particles  of  steel,  which  fly  from 
the  grind-stones,  and  mix,  though  in- 
visible to  the eye,as  the  finest  dust  in  the 
air,  are  inhaled  with  their  breath.    Tlie 
effect,  though  imperceptible  on  ashoit 
exposure,  yet  being  cousta.itly  repeated 
from  day  to  day,  produces  a  constitu- 
tional irritation  dependent  on  the  to- 
nic  properties   of  tho  i^leol,   which  is 
sure  to  terminate  in   pulmonary  con- 
sumption ;  in^omuc]l  that  peri^ons  em- 
ployed  in   this    kin  I   of    work,    used 
Bcarccly  ever  to  attain  the  age  of  forty 
years.     In  vain  was  it  attempted  to 
purify  the  air,  before  the  entry  into  the 
lungs,  by  gauzes  or  linen  guards  ;  the 
the  dust  was  too  fine  and  penetrating  to 
be  obstructed  by  some  coarse  expedi- 
ents, till    some  ingenious  person  be- 
thought him  of  that  wonderful  power 
which  every  child  who  searches  for  its 
mother's  needle  with  a  magnet  or  ad- 
mires the  motion  of  a  few  steel  filings 
on  a  sheet  of  paper  held  above  it,  sees 
in   exercise.      JMasks    of    magnetized 
steel   wire   are  now   constructed    and 
adapted  to  the  faces  of  the  workmen. 
By. these  the  air  is  not  merely  strained 
but   searched    in  its   passage  through 
them,  and  each  obnoxious  atom  arrest- 
ed and   removed.     Who   would  have 
conceived  that  li7ien  rai^s  were  capable 
of  proAicing    more    than   their    own 
weight  of  sugar,  by  the  simplc-agoncy 
of  ono  of  the  cheapest  and  most  abun- 


dant acids  (the  sulpburicOl  That  ary 
hones  could  be  a  magazine  of  nutTiment, 
capable  of  preserving  for  yeaie,  arid 
ready  to  yield  up  their  Bostenance  in 
the  form  l^^st  adapted  to  the  support  of 
life;  on  the  application  of  that  powcrfiii 
I  agent,  steam,  which  enters  so  largely 
into  aJI  our  processes,  or  of  an  acid  at 
once  clieap  and  durable? — Hersckelf* 
JSTat,  Philosophy, 


PUBLIC  NOTICE. 

In  a  letter  from  Dr.  Samuel  Tb^^m- 
'   Bonlo  the  Senior    Kdilor   of    the  K**- 
corder.  dated  August  S0»  1833,  sper^k- 
in^ofthe   Convention  of  ilie  Friend. y 
Botanic  Socifiy  nfthe  Uniied   State.-, 
10  commence  at  Pittsburgh  on -the  e^e- 
cond  Monday  in  October  of  the  current 
vear^  f»n<i  expressiui^  his  di-sign  of  be- 
in'^    personally     present,      ol)scrvc< — 
*•  Pltase  to  give  timely  ami   repealed 
notice  of  the  pendmg  meefing   inlhti 
Keconler.     1  wish  most  earnc  sj/j  that 
therpinay  be   a?  general  ariendance  as 
priictica b le.     TUere  is  A usiucss  ofspe- 
cial  in»porlancc  loheXix^Vat'i^iT^Uioin, 
llmt   calls   for    their   parikvAw  alien- 
tioii.-'     Of  this  we  have  been  fuVn  %v- 
priscd  :tnd  liave  given  repeated  noli*-, 
of  the  lime  nnd  place  for   the  meeting 
of  the   Convention.      Botanic  Branch 
Socit'iios  in    the    United  Slates,  it  is 
hoped,  vill  be  universally  represcuted. 
Individuals,  Special  Agents,  and  other? 
who  taUe  an  interest'  in  the   C2U*€,  it 
is  hoped,  will  be  in  attendance.  Thom- 
son ian  Infirmaries,    those   uurserics  of 
benovolence,    we     wish   to   hear  from 
them.     The  communications  of  BoU- 
nic  Institutions,  of  every  clasp,  whodo 
not  make  war  upon   the  Thomsonian 
System,  and  whose  end  and  aim  is  to 
advance  Botanic  Practice,  will,  as  we 
have  frequently  suggested,  be  cordiaJif 
received  and  respectfully  noticed.    We 
highly  appreciate  whatever  may  aug- 
ment the  ag^gregate  sura  of  really  use- 
fid  Botanie   knowledg«i  ifi  relation  to 
the  removal  of  disease  -from   inankiod. 
We  hope  these  friendly  iniimationg  of 
our  vi(?w8   and"  feeJingfi^,  towards  the 
whole  Botanic  family,  will  be  received 
in  tliat  concilratory  spirit  which  it  is  our 
desire  to  awaken  in  every  ingenuoiw 
mmd.  T.  HERSEY, 

"Sec,  of  Geti.Cor.  U.  S.  Bot.  See. 


